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i^i  àbchitectural  composition.. 

PROBLEM  AND  ÀIM  CF  ARCHITECTUPAL  CPSATION.. 
by  Prof  essor  Y.agner.; 
1.;    Primary  Ideas. . 
"Every  buildintî   and  work  of  humsn  création  mast   serve  a  definite  purpese. 
For  iulfilling  tnis  purpose,   tliat  building  is  most   suitable,   to  which 
an  appearance  and  fcrm  are  given,    suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  build- 
ing and  pleasing  to  theeye.  ;    To  understand  thèse  requirements  more  accur- 
ately,   the  primary  ideas  in  Architecture  must  hère  be  statsd. ; 

For  the  structure  to  fuliiil   its  aim,   it  must  first  accord  with  the  aater- 
ial   conditions,   which  are  subject  to  constant  change,    for  développent   and 
refinement  of  civilisation  hav^  uiodified  the  primitive  and  simplest  require- 
ments of   life,   continualiy  producing  new  deeds  and  new  problems  in  mani- 
foid  variety.;    An  infinité»  dcaain  is  opened  to  man's  créative  impulse; 
no  problem  is  so  minute  as  to  be  unwcrthy  bis  mind,   ncne  too  ^reat  for 
his  grasp.;    However  diverse  the  conditions,   the  laws  for  their  treatment 
are  invariable,.    Vie  obey  the  eternal  rule  of  nature,   évident  in  its  low- 
98t  and  its  highest  organisios. ;    Fox*  the  work  of  nen  to  coiDplet«ly  fulfil 
its  purpose,   like  the  products  of  nature,   eaoh  part  aust  fulfii  tht;  functicri 
â'çsigned  to  it   and  take  the  appropriate  forai..  ,  Th«  entire  structure  Bust 
be'  0  truthful  expression  of  the  ideas^  that  calle4  it  into  exist«xioe«. 

If  the. work  bas  an  ideial  meaning  as  a  worthy monuaent  of  husan  création 
and  16  to  endure  to  future  âges,   then  ciust  it  likewi&e  suit  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  toward  élévation  and  perfection,   and  must  appear  in 
graceful   and  beautiful   form. 

■2.]    Kature  of  Architectural  Création.. 

Ihis  è;ive8  the  requireûients  that  olearly  distin^uish  works  in  architeet-- 

-  i 

ure  frcm  créations  in  other  art^.;  Painters  and  sculptors  exécute  wnile 
they  conceive  and  require  no  assistance  from  others.;  Not  so  with  the  Arch- 
iteot.  Por  the  créative  mind  is  in  architecture  more  intimately  oonneot- 
ed  with  the  material  than  in  other  arts:  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
science,  must  satisfy  conditions  of  construction,  and  for  the  eabodying 
i^B  results,  requires  combined  efforts  of  many  mon  and  expenditure  of  aon$f 
not  necessary  in  Painting  and  Gculpture,  still  lésa  bo  in  Poetry  and  Uuela»; 
In  every  branch  et  knowledge,  the  judgenent  chiefly  exécutes  the  erectioa 
of  the  building  by  the  art  of  construction»;  but  if  this  is  to  become  an 
architectural  création,  knowledge  cf.  the  true  must  be  joined  with  pero^- 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  aided  by  imagination.;  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  créative  idea  to  be  oleârly  and  truthfully  expressed;  it  aust  i^pear  in 
Judioious  foras,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  to  be  understood.;  It  is  net  enough 
for  eaoh  part  Xo  reoleve  the  for»  lest  idapttd  to  the  requireaent  essign- 
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ed"to  it  in  the  entire  organism;    this  form  ir.ust  «t,  the  same  time  be  éteau- 
tiful.-    In  representin^  the  leauUful,   it  is  primariiy  essentia]   to  invest 
the  exterior  of  the  building  v-ith  artistic  for.s,   -oording  to  ^^  ^^  ^ 
the  Btyle;    art  fotxs  are  leas  easily  understood  and  do  net   .et  on  t»-'»  ^««^ 
Î^l  so  diractly,   as  in  the  .odes  of  expression  of  other  art.,   smce  they 
Sonft     a  lan'gUe  to  be  learned  fro^  nature.;    B.r  .ost  --  J"  ^  - 
iteoture.  both  the  appearance  of   the  exterior   and  that  of   the     nte     o 
e  to  b;  designed  .nd  har.oni.ed;    each  rco.  -à  -c^  par     <^^-^^^ 

-rriracfi lot  :ntred-a:d^rii:d  i t-Li.  on  an . 

sldes  a  pleasing  effect,    just   as  required  fer  wcrKs  cf   Sculpture..    Docal 

and  climatio  conditions  are  te  be  considered,    and  affect  plan,    arrangement, 

and  also  treatment  of  foras. 

Thèse  can  onl^  obtain  the  consécration  of   art  by  régularité   in  arr-;^n£^e"- 

ment   and  harjr.ony  of  proportions,    attaining  perfection  by  appropriât^  décora- 
tion and  splendor  cf  color.      This  requires  the  po\ver  of   iraa^ànction,   not 
confused  by  any  difficulties,    able  to  ^rasp  the  peculiarities  of  the  pro- 

^^lem  and  to  deduce  therefrom  suggestions  for  oheracteristic  expression. 
This  requires  the  assistance  of  Fainting  and  Sculpture,   for  which  Architec- 
ture créâtes  locations  fer   -^.fff^ctive  treatraent  of   their  reproductions,    in   :, 
order  to  brin^  forth  in  comlinatibn  with  them  the  n:ost  perfect  and  ciost 
sublime  works  of  the  foriaative  arts.; 

Thèse  indicate  the  paths  to  be  followed  by  the  créative  thcught  in  archi- 
tecture,   and  the  eim  te  be  reacbed,;    For  architectural   cotr.position  or  de-    , 
sign  is  a  condensation  of  science  and  knowledge,    that  expérience,    science 
and  art  required  froin  the  crestcr  of  the  building. ^    It  manifests  the  triad 
of  ideas  summarized  in  fulfilment  of  purpcse,   truth  cf  idea,    and  beauty  cf 

fcrm». 

3.;    Two-fold  Problera  of  Architect.; 
The  artistic  side  is  therefore  eaphatic  in  designing   a  building,   but   is 
./hpt  the  sole  probiem  of  the  architect  in  architectural   composition,    his 
labiors  not  endin^  with  it.;    If   a  master  of  his  art  in  the  fuU    sensé, 
his  création  only  terminâtes  with  the  completed  structure,    and  to  réalise 
this,   he  must  be  both  mastor  of  fora;  and  construction.;    He  must  be  such  in 
concaiving,    and  still   more  in  cojpleting  the  design,   for  the  construction 
is  the  means  of  ite  realization.;;..- As  constructor,   he  sélects  and  employs 
the  building  materials  according  to  their  natural  peculiarities  and  con- 
ditions;   by  the  aid  of   science  and  expérience,    he  chooses  the  method  and 
System  adapted  to  the  materials;    h^e  dimensions  parts  of   the  structure  in 
accordanc©  with  their  loads,    and  arranges  them  to  best   suit  their  purpose.. 
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Their  formai  treatmont  ié   then  by  the  .artiet.; 

Preparod  thus  and  ciearly  sot  forth  in  words  and  drayrings;  accurately 
dimensioned  end  estimated,  the  work  is  ready  for  exécution.; 
NA  new  séries  of  lalors  of  the  architect  begins  when  he  is  the  creator 
of  his  work  in  the  fuller  sensé.;  Execution  and  conception  in  architect-  • 
ure,  as  in  every  art  are  most  intimately  connected. ,  The  designer  of  the 
building  must  give  it  the  staïup  of  his  mind,  even  its  sraallest  détails, 
and  as  its  overseer,  must  fill  assistants,  foremen  and  workmen  with  this 
spirit,  to  set  stone  on  stone,  join  member  to  member,  and  create  a  work 
in  which  the  law  of  harmony  and  the  unity  of  design  may  fully  appear.; 
rihat  was  devised  in  an  hour  of  inspiration,  and  was  built  up  in  his  mind 
during  long  days  of  contest  with  external  and  internai  requirements,  de- 
mands  months  and  years  of  continuous  labor,  the  work  of  skillful  hande 
under  the  archit0ot*s  guidance,  and  he  must  aid  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  must  watch  over  them,  and  their  claims  and  demands  must  be  sub-, 
ject  to  his  examination  and  control.; 
4.-  Problem  of  Builder.- 

ïîith  the  beginning  of  the  practical  duties  of  the  architect,  the  work 
enters  a  new  phase,  has  passed  under  the  superintendent  of  construction, 
and  by  his  knowledge  of  business,  of  expédients  in  each  branch  of  his 
calling,  he  is  to  aid  the  architect  in  his  comprehensive  and  difficult. 
problem.;  he  supplies  the  best  materials  for  the  work,  prépares  this  in 
workshops  and  at  the  building,  combines  it  acoording  to  directions  and 
rules,  arranges  the  labor  as  most  rational  and  préférable,  and  erects 
the  building  rapidly  and  in  a  masterly  manner.; 

n'e  enter  hère  the  domain  of  the  superintendent  of  construction,  not  to 
diminish  it,  but  to  fix  its  limite  and  protect  the  créative  realm  of  the 
architect  from  encroachment.;  Each  has  a  broad  and  fruitful  field;  the 
trades  to  the  superintendent  and  arts  'ao   the  architect.;  Each  should  be 
content  with  his  own  and  not  encroach  upon  another.  The  limits  of  each 
domain  are  so  extensive,  that  human  life  does  not  suffice  to  exhaust  them,, 
The  entire  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  one  are  due  to  the  increased 
requirements  of  his  calling,  and  the  entire  talents  of  the  other  to  truly 
solve  the  high  problems  of  his  art..  Even  in  works  of  lesser  importance, 
the  master  of  trades  and  the  master  of  arts  should  work  together.; 
5._  Division  of  Architectural  Labor.; 

The  power  of  invention  acts  together  with  the  créative  force  of  thought; 
thus  the  purely  artistic  labor  of  the  architect  differs  from  his  scien- 
tific  duties  as  a  constructor.;  A  division  of  labor* is  possible  in  many 
cases,  and  even  to  be  désir ed,  althou^luunion  in  the  sane  person  with 
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Batt^ry  ot  soienoe  and  Knowledge  is  possible.;    It  is  always  necessary 
tor  the  erohitoot  to  also,  be  a  construotor;    but  is  not  required  for  the 
oànstructor  to  be  an  architect   as  well.;    For  the  former  is  the  realin  of 
judgement;    for  the  latter  is  the  demain  of  créative  imaf^ination,   or  as 
in  the  motto  of  the  beginning  of  this  division;    for  one  is  the  prose, 
and  for  the  other  the  poetry  of   the  art.; 
ô.;    Designing.; 

To  enter  the  domain  of   architecture,   cornprised  in  the  last  division 
of  this  handbook,    we  hâve  decided  to   accompany  the  architect  to  the  end 
of  his  problem,    which  is  the  embodiment  of   the  design  made  by  him.      Vv'e 
hâve  therefore  followed  his  work  from  the  primary  requirements  and  its 
first  conception;    hâve  passed  over  the  broad  domain  of  his  création  and 
his  labors  to  build  up  a  clear  i4ea  of  the  branches,   to  which  ail  oth- 
er trainign  converges,   the  design,  plan,    and  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing.;   The  important  may  be  briefly  summarized.; 

vThe  plan  cf   a  building  appears  in  the  design,    and  in  order  to  design 
a  tïuiiding,   one  aiust  be  a  master  of  construction  and  a  master  of  form.; 

To  me  a  master  of  construction  means:  — 

1.^    An  acquaintance  with  nature  and  properties  of  building  mr.terials, 
and  a  correct   knowledge  of   statics,   to  compose  eleinentary  structures  and 
to  combine  the'.*.  into  rational   Systems  and  useful  members  of   an  architect- 
ural organisffi.; 

2. ; -foseession  of  ripe  expérience,    to  pay  due  regard  in  construction 
to  technios  cf  trades  and  requirements  of  mode  of  exécution.; 

S.-    Addition  to  this  knowledge  of  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make 
effect  of  exposure  to  weather  least,    and  to  conform  the  building  to  re- 
quirements of   sanitary   science. _ 

Thèse  branches  must  be  assumed  as  kncvvn  in  designing  and  planning  build- 
ings. ■    He  must   also  satisfy  the  second  condition  and  be  a  master  of  form, 
which  signifies:  — 

1.      Innate  talent   and  an   active  mind,   with  an  earnest  impulse  to  create 
sublime  and  beautiful   things.; 

2.-    Accurate  knowledge  of  masterpieces  of  art,   grasping  the  meaning  of 
their  forms,    and  fathoming  the  nature  of  architecture,   to  be  equal   to  its 
problems.; 

Ripe  ;iudgeiîient  and  self-knowledge,   te  be  able  to  embody  the  créations  of 
his  imagination  in  accordanoe  with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  architecture.; 

»»her©  may  the  architect  find  art  forms  more  beautiful  1  y  and  complete- 
ly  developaid  than  in  the  best  architectural  periods?   uhere  may  the  desigg 
and  oonstriction  of  monuments  be  better  studied,   than  in  the  styles  of 
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groa.u  psriodn?  Ybcae  braxiches  of  trar'ning  are  theittiore  tr,,^i::u}i-'3d.  ;  In 
des.lr^ning  !;!nd  planning  bundinr^s,  we  hâve  only  to  apply  thèse  primary 
brariGh53  cmd  to  drevj  our  conclusions.; 

VîhoôViii'?  has  Made   ail   thèse  branches  of   science  and  art  his  intellect- 
ual   property   and  has  grasped  the  requirainGiits  of  tciO  problem.    derived 
from  custom.,,    habit   and  îrom  civil ised  3ifo,   possesses  the  science  and 
knowledge,,    whose  o^s'-oncs  is   architectural   composition.; 

Architectural   design  must   aiso  combine  truth  of  thougbt,   beauty  of  form, 
^ and  fulf iiment 'of  purpose.;    Thèse  are  the  primary  laws,    which  must  first 
be  understood  with  psrfect  clearness.  ;    Thèse  were  succeeded  by   studies 
of  proportions  in  architecture,    of  planning  buildingu  ir.  gênerai    and  in 
détail,   of  treiitment  of  forms  of  externcl   and  internai    architecture,    and 
the  more  or  less  developed  vestibules  and  corridors  of  buildings.; 
'^  ;     Science  of  Building,; 

'iuis  acaderr;ic  o^sey  is  now  followed  by  ^.vhat  is  briefly  designated   " 
Science  of  Building".;    This  comprises  thorough  considération  of   ail   kinds 
of  buildings,    arranged  in   divisions,    each  coniprising  several    sections.; 
The  course  for  each  speoies  of  building,    after   a  brief  glance  at  its  his- 
torioal   development,    is  that  the  requireraents  of  the  building,   its  form 
of  plan;   treatrnent   and  arrangement   are  investigated  and  deduced  from  its 
purposes  and  uses,    from  tradition  and  the  progress  of   civil ization.;    Ty- 
pical   examples  serve  as  illustrations.; 

The  title  expresses  limitation  to  a  défini te  créative  field  exolusive- 
ly  belcnging  to  the  architect.;    As  structures  should  be  classed  ail   ex- 
tensive  works  of  engineers,   bridges  and  tunnels,    hydraulic  and  harbor 
workS;    cofflparad  with  the  works  of  the  architect   as  corrosponding  to  them, 
ècCid  which  i^ust  be  rcgarded  as  suitable  objeots  for  the  effective  devel- 
,q)ffient  of   architecture.;    Yet  for  convenience,    a  division  of  the  work  be- 
tween  the  architect   and  the  engineer  was  long   since  made,    and  we  shall 
therefore  omit   structures  where  conditions  of  use  and  suitability  do  not 
permit  requirements  cf   art   to  assume  control,    and  those  in  which  teoh- 
nical  conditions  are  to  be  fulfilled.;    But   ail   in  which  artistic  force 
prédominâtes;   or  is  not  entirely  suppressed,   from  the  smallest  problème, 
content  with  grâce  and  effect  obtained  with  the  most  limited  means,   up 
%o  the  most  important  undertakings  of   art,   for  whose  exécution  the  labor 
of   an  entire  génération  is  required,   will  be  subjected  to  critical  con- 
sidération,  whil©  we  study  their  typical    peculiarities. ; 

"Ai'chiteotural  Composition"   and   "Science  of  Buildings"  necessarily  be- 
long  together  and  materially  extend  each  other.;    ne  hâve  clearly  fixed 
t,hô  ideas  of  both  and  hâve  limited  their  domains.;    Architectural  Cîompo- 
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aitlon  i.s  the  ^^aneral  évA  thecretr.oal  poirtion,   th<;^  Soit.nco  of  Building 

teih'g  the  epooi&i  imd- pr ^.otlotl  p/-/^^.; 

SEOÏÎON  L;    GENEBAL  PRIMOIPLSB,; 
By  ProfesKOA"  Heinrioh  v:-^î.y^r:v<.: 
8.*    Goneral.- 

nhat  is  the  nature  of  Architecuurai  Cc;:i.pof:;U.i<!n,   v;hat  dooe  it  comprise, 
and  where  did  it  originate?     »e     rôcognize  it  ae  tha  resuit  of  Knowledge 
and  skill,   drawn  from  expérience  and  coUcoted  frora  th©  realms  of  science 
and-  art.-    But  to  find  its  origin,    we  trust  penetrate  more  deeply,;    For 
a  proper  answer  to  thés©  questions,   ^e  aust  return  to  priaiary  ideae.  ; 

To  compose  or  desi^^îî,-  ono  iaust  first  knov^  what  he  wouîd  create.;    Thie 
is  to  havo  an  idea,   and  thiîs  idea  or  înental  ini£ge  of  tho  objeot  is  brought 
out  in  full  olearnosB  and  represen dation  by  drawings.  ;    Architectural  de- 
signing  is  th<irefore  a  clear  représentation  of  c  cr;f«ative  thought.;    Seek- 
i.;ng  light  and  clearnese,   the  raind  searchss  for  .gênerai   kaws  of  treatiDent, 
inferfi  causes  from  effectp,   and  roacbos  a  siîPple  grcund  Icw,   the  baeis 
of  ail,   and  which  prevails  in  the  realsi  of  art,   as  in  that  of  nerture.; 
This  is  the  eternal  law  oî  évolution,   that  primarily  existe  in  créations 
of  the  organic  v«:>rld,   which  the  crgaîjism  cal 3  g  into  existence  when  con- 
ditions for  its  vitality  exist,  pannitting  it  to  gvcw  and  thrive,  if  eaoh 
sèparate  organ  fulfils  its  function,   v^hen  it  assuiaee  the  forni  appropri- 
ate  thereto;;    l^ature  tekes  caro  that  this  shape  laay  be  truthful  and  beau- 
tiful,  if  the  organisa  really  fulfils  lis  life  purpose.; 

Transferred  to  the  doraûin  oi   archilectiu%!5,   v.e  hâve  (Art. 2)  deduced  frou 
this  the  g-rcunô  law  of  architectiimî   composition.;    It  starts  from  that 
triad  of  ideas;   fulfilment  of  piirposa,   truth  of  thought>   and  teauty  of 
fora,   tbe  roots  of  the  tree  of  thôory;    it  '.fili  develop  and  blossom  un- 
der  the  influence  of  three  fructifying  forces,   expérience,   science  and 
art.;    The  path  to  créative  activity  tbjs  indicat^d  leads  through  the  realo 
^  mental  conteisplation. ;    But  we  iiiust  still  liait  ourseïves  and  make  pro^ 
linent  the -chief  points,   which  Qrchitec^tural   design  Kust  kesp  in  mind.; 
Chapter  1.;    Suitability  and  Durability. ; 

The  requirements  of  civilised  lifa  iiicrease  the  pr-oble^s  of  architect- 
ure infinitely,   since  erogroesive  développent  and  improvoïsent  of  exter- 
nal  and  internai  conditions  of  ?ife  prcduc^e  needn  of  sll  kinds,   which 
dttpiSQ  aew  tjreations  in  architecture,  sù^say^  «j.;;h  tbe  imprekE  of  tiae.; 
Tb^ao-  needs  of  llfe  are  sub^eot  to  perpv^tual  changti  and  are  also  the  cou* 
ditioas  of  existeaoe  of  the  building;   civilisation  is  the  fruitful  field 
of  it»  devolopaent,:    But  Its  germ  lios  iii  Vue  piîi-;^osô:    iho  iapetus  toward 
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évolution  cornes  from  its  inncte  law  of  development.;    Eroiii  this  may  be 
deduoed  ail   requiremonts  for  works  of   orchitecture,    v/hich  nake  theinsolves 
known  in  tv»o  directions.;     In  most  i,TCt.leïr.s,    w©  inust    eaiisfy  rusterial    and 
e«th«tic  purpoîS«B. ;    'Ahat  de  thèse  requirements  comprise,    thet  the  build- 
ft  ng  fliay  suit  its  purpcse  mcst  pertectly,    and  that  it  niciy  take  pert  in 
the  improviiig   and  ennohlin^:  of  life  and  in  the  welfare  of  man? 
8.  •    Suitability. 
Fulfilment  of  Hequirements  for  Space. ; 

The  roatorial  purpose  is  fôrst  ©xpressed  in  suitalility  ci   th^  work. 
îhis  comprises  th©  speoe  requirements  of  the  prollem,    that  the  nuiTtler 
and  dimensions   cf  the  rooms  may  satisfy  the  conditionc  proscrited  for 
th©  building  by  its  purpose,   that  their  order  and  erran^,eii,ent  may  suit 
th«ir  uscès,    end  that  the  entire  structurt»  shall   accord  with  the  customs 
and  tâste  of  the  period..    Thèse  éléments  of  the  probioir;  influence  the 
intftrior  organisn  of  the  building.:    Its  purpose  and  its  rank  anong  the 
oreatlons  to  «hioh  it  belonge  are  faotors»   acoording  to  which  ite  organ- 
isa and  easentials  are  developed,   and  the  magnitude  of  the  building  and 
the  proportion  of  its  parts  are  deternined.;    On  thèse  will  likowise  dé- 
pend whetber  ail  parts  and  rooms  of  the  building  fui  fil  their  purpcsôe, 
naturally  diverse.;    According  to  their  uses,  the  apartraents  in  a  build- 
ing may  be  divided  into  tvjo  groups:  — 

1.;    Booms  for  oommon  use  and  for  passage,  more  or  less  developed  in 
ail  classes  of  buildings,   and  therefore  treat«jd  in  a  gênerai  way  in  the 
oast  Section  of  this  volume.; 

2.;    Booms  for  spécial   uses,   which  resuit  from  the  purpose  of  the  build- 
lifig,   and  whioh  can  only  be  treated  in  considering  the  différent  kinds  of 
buildings.; 

îhe  entire  design  must  be  organieally  developed  from  v?ithin  outwarde.; 
This  will  occur  and  the  building  bt*  appropriate,   when  each  portion  cf 
the  building  and  each  room  is  in  its  proper  place,   \^hen  ail  oonveniences 
are  arrangea  euitably  for  uae,   in  référence  to  each  other,   to  the  corri- 
dors and  passages  of  the  building,   and  to  the  entrances,  vestibules  and 
Connecting  halls,  when  the  latter  are  distinct,  clear,  easily  found,   and 
arranged  for  convenient  passage.     The  more  important  and  imposing  a  room 
may  be,  the  more  prominent  its  place  in  the  plan,   and  its  place  is  to  be 
jjndieated  and  emphaeiied  on  the  exterior.;    The  less  important  rooms  will 
hâve  to  recède  in  the  design  for  the  order  and  unity  of  the  v,'hole,   and 
will  be  saorificed  or  subordinated  to  the  more  important  and  lor^;er  ones., 
Siae  and  fora  primerily  dépend  upon  purpose,   and  secondiy  on  esthetic  con- 
sidérations. 
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10.;  building  Site,  Soil,  and  Surroundlng».: 

nith  fulf iîment  of  purpose  18  oonnectod  a  proper  ohoice  and  utilisation 
of  building  site,  as  well  as  a  considération  of  local  oonditionB.;  Kot 
every  site,nor:  every  fioil  suite  any  building;  it  is  important  whether  a 
building  stands  o  a  mountain  or  in  a  valley,  in  an  open  area  or  a  narrow 
Street,  whether  it  is  under  the  radiant  sunshlne  or  in  the  ehady  forest 
gloom*;  Vfhat  would  a  Greek  temple  become  in  place  of  a  Qothic  cathedral? 
rîhy  should  an  outlook  tower  be  placed  on  the  plain  or  a  monument  of  vio- 
tory  on  the  market  place?  The  palm  doee  net  gro»  where  the  oak  thrivee, 
nor  the  fir  in  the  place  graced  by  the  laurell  As  a  plant  thrives  in 
a  small  unfavorable  spot  under  proper  treatment,  recieving  the  neoessary 
energy  from  circumstances  favoring  its  development,  so  rises  a  well  ar- 
rangea building  on  a  limited  and  unsuitable  site,  if  the  location  and 
form  of  the  site,  the  nature  of  the  eoil,  and  ail  other  local  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  fully  utilized.; 

Thèse  points  are  likewise  essential  in  the  subdivision  of  a  building, 
but  also  appear  prominent  externally,  id  the  designer  knows  how  to  deduce 
from  such  restrioting  influences  the  idea  of  a  work  with  charaoteristic 
treatment,  adjusting  the  effect  of  masses  of  the  building,  proportions 
and  dimensions  of  différent  parts, and  the  forme  of  members  of  the  struc- 
ture, to  the  site  and  its  peculiarities.;  The  same  object  vill  appear 
qui te  differently  against  the  open  horizon  or  clear  shy,  than  before  a 
dark  background  of  deep  green  trees,  the  outline  being  more  sharply  pro- 
minent in  the  former  case,  the  masses  seeming  reduoed  and  the  eye  being 
more  sensitive  to  slight  defects  in  form,  than  in  the  latter  case.;  ne 
likevfise  know  that  the  perspective  image  differs  in  height  and  depth  and 
that  we  see  things  otherwise  than  they  really  are,  the  eye  being  subject 
to  certain  déceptions,  to  be  neutralized  by  pleasing  treatment  of  form. 
Observation  of  thèse  phenomena  led  in  the  earliest  times,  especially  in 
the  best  architectural  periods,  to  a  refinement  and  perfection  of  form, 
worthy  of  earnest  study.;  In  the  créations  of  the  présent  time,  we  ap- 
ply  the  same  laws,  which  the  greateet  masters  of  past  t^rt  periods  em- 
ployed,  and  which  we  hâve  recognized  in  their  works 
11.;  Sanitary  Reqjii  rement  s.; 

Créations  in  architecture  are  intended  for  the  \*Bes  of  life  and  for 
the  Bxelevation  of  mankind. ;  Their  purpose  requir'es  that  disturbing  and 
injurious  influences  of  climats  and  country,  and .,  that  unfavorable  condi- 
tions at  the  local ity  be  remedied  and  in  futur^'^controlled.;  Thèse  sani- 
tary requireoients  first  comprise  méÀsured  foj^'  protecting  the  building 
from  such  influences.;  Thèse  are  expressed  yd   design  and  arrangement  of 
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the  building,  in  itB  location,   and  in  precautioni  for  protection  from 
heat  of  sunmer  and  oold  cf  «inter»  fros  sunahina  and  froa  darliness  of 
night,   from  pénétration  of  nain  and  shook  of  wind.:    «•  shelter  ourselves 
from  the  eleaentB  by  défenses  a^ainst  the  weather,  by  arrangements  for 
quick  removal  of  rain  water  from  the  building  to  prevent  danpnees,   tnd 
from  injurious  evaporation,  by  improving  negleoted  grounds  and  prevent- 
ing  future  uncleannese.; 

Thèse  précautions  ag ainst  external  influences  are  also  in  the  œost  in- 
timate  relation  to  the  study  of  the  building  and  the  éléments  required 
for  life,   such  as  light  and  air,  heat  and  water.;    They  comprise  those 
innumerable  détails  in  the  plans  of  the  building  required  by  safety  of 
the  health  of  mankind,   and  which  increase  his  physical   and  mental  well-^ 
being.;    They  do  not  belong  exolusively  to  sanitary  science,  but  especial- 
ly  to  the  problem  of  architecture, ;    They  make  themselvee  felt  in  the 
sketch  for  a  building,  for  sanitary  requirements  are  not  alone  express- 
ed  in  the  élévation  and  internai   arrangement  .cf  the  house;   they  especial- 
ly  dppear  in  gênerai  design  and  construction,;    If  the  entire  organi&m 
b©  unhealthy,  the  evil  cannot  be  removed  by  internai   and  limited  means, ; 

It  is  therefore  first  necessary  to  see  that  the  building  is  plaoed  on 
a  healthy  site,  is  built  of  good  durable  and  weatherproof  matériels,   and 
that  it  be  properly  orientated  and  sheltered  from  prevailing  windc, ;    Vialls 
should  be  of  such  thickness,  the  roof  so  erranged  and  construoted,   as  to 
afford  security  a^ainst  destructive  effects  of  the  éléments.;    Drainage 
of  the  building  and  protection  from  dampness  are  required,  walls  and  par- 
titions fflust  hâve  openings  for  passage  and  free  admission  of  light  and 
air.;    The  roof  is  a  protection  from  rain  and  sun  and  should  hâve  such 
inclination  and  projection,  and  openings  in  external  vialls  should  be  so 
protected,  that  rain  water  may  be  kept  away  from  the  building.;    In  hot 
countries,  one  should  be  protected  from  dasmlin^^  light  and  scorching  heat 
in  lofty  and  airy  rooms,  sheded  portions,  in  cold  oountries  having  rooms 
ot  less  height,  eaaily  warmed,  nith  olosely  fitted  and  oold  resisting 
construction.; 

12.;  Requirement  of  Comfort.; 

Thèse  are  primary  requisitesfor  a  healthy    building,  and  must  appear 
in  the  plans.;    If  to  thèse  be  a.dded  provision  for  the  well-being  and  con- 
venience  of  man,  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  life,  embodying  the 
résulta  of  progressive  science  and  teohnioal  skiU,  then  is  the  matériel 
purpose  of  the  problem  oompletely  fulfillod.     Uan*s  unremitting  endeavor 
to  improve  his  existence  and  for  freedo»  from  limiting  external  condit- 
ions is  satisfied.-    In  this  is  the  nature  of  man's  activity  in  civiliza- 
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tion,the  aim  of  his  endeavor  and  toil.;    lo  thic  iiaH,xtkeir.ust  correspond 
the  building  erected  with  regard  and  full  Knowledge  thereof. 
b.;  Durability.; 
13.      Duration  of  Buildim-.. 

Isot  only  for  the  welfar©  of  nan  œust  hit  work  «xhlbit  a  sound  structu- 
ral organism,  but  it  must  hâve  eufficient  reBlstance  to  j^uarantee  secur- 
ity  against  destruction  by  notural   aooidants,  ty  ti»©,    and  ©ven  by  man. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  building  to  fulfil   ita  purpos©  satisf actorily. 
It  must  often  be  devised  to  endure  for  générations,  for  centuries,  even 
for  thcusands  of  years,   transmitted  as  a  legaoy  to  future  a^es,   and  use- 
lul   to  them.     This  gives  another  law  for  the  créations  et  architecture, 
thot  of  durability..    Uirability  is  also  besed  on  a  requirement  cf  feelin^j; 
for,    in  opposition  to  the  transitory  nature  of  earthly  existence,   it  a- 
rouses  a  coneciousness  of  duration,    approximates  the  hopes  innate  in  man- 
kind,   a  désire  for  the  unchangeablo  and  the  eternal. 
14.;    Building  Materials  and  Construction.: 

Bo  detailed  statement  of  what  is  understood  by  durability  is  required. 
îhis  demande  Intel  lisent  examination  and  choice  of  materialsçi  both  for 
endurance  of  weather,   and  résistance  to  accidentai   stresses.      It  consists 
in  the  propcr  use  ci   materials  in  construction,   in  the  formation  of  struc- 
tural  éléments,    ond  in  the  union  of  ail  parts  of  the  structure  in  a  pro- 
perly  formed  building,   treated  in  accordanoe  with  F.tatical   laws.;    As  an 
essentiel   factor  aaterials  and  construction  must  be  taken  into  considér- 
ation beforehand,. 

If:.;    kagnitude,  ■ 

Durability  requires  that  magnitude  for  stability   and  resiiitance,    which 
accordin^'   to  rules  of   science  suffices  for  stresses,    and  in  mcst  cases 
surplus  cf  stren^th  to  satisfy  our  instinctive  feelin^  for  security  of 
the  structure,    against  externai  influences  and  the  effect  cf  internai  forces. 
Stability  and  Durability  are  therefore  inséparable  from  the  idea  of  mag- 
nitude.    The  structure  must  not  only  be  actually  stable,   but  oust  appear 
so;    we  wish  primarily  to  see  it  in  condition  to  permanently  resist  ail 
destructive  influences,    and  uncoditionally  durable.     Greater  strength  and 
magnitude  are  therefore  usually  required,   than  are  prescribed  by  statical 
oalculations,   end  are  necessary,    when  structures  for  permanent  use  are  con- 
cerned;    ko  much  the  more  eiisential,    when  thèse  ar:;(  works  of  high  importance 
ond  cost,   créations  of  monumental    architecture,   which  must  possess  thèse 
chartiCteristica  in  a  hi^h  degree.. 
le.;    Diiâensions  of  Pooms. 

Ihis  inruive  xaelin,;;  ii,  Justified  ty  e/perience,   but  has  aiso  be(.:n   trans- 
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conviriC<?  ue  of  this,    as  its  aonuments  are  icosl  infcUille  évidence.;    The> 
show  how  iïi  eai^iior  iieneraticns     wer«  influenced  ly  this  foelin^  i^nd  how 
they  expressed  it.;    Thcy  also  exhilxt  einother  élément  of  ai-chitectural   ccu- 
position,   in  the  uoat  intutate  relation  to  magnitude,    which  is  the  ëin<en- 
sions  of  rooins,   whioh  may  hère  Le  ooneidered.      Vîe  tr.ust  moke  our  ccnclusicns 
évident  ty  ccntratîtin^'   suitalle  typical   tuiloin^'S  of  the  icost  iir.pcrtant 
période:,    notingi.  the  se  monuments  only  characteristic  in  respect  to  the   qiicr.-- 
tiens  discussed,; 

V.'e  first  mention  the  pyreinicis  of  E^jypt,    whose  suclirre  efleot  dépends 
almost  solely  upon  their  dimensions  and  magnitude,    thou^h  parti  y  on  the 
building  material,      Vîe  ^lân^G  at   their  temples,    which  in  iitti^ion  to  oth- 
er  architectur.rîl   éléments,    especially  astonish  us  by   the  apparently  eterr- 
nl   duration  of  their  /jreat  masses  of  building   and  by   th?^  sliri^licity  et    their 
construction  and  their  maj^stic  repoee. 

How  entirely  différent  doec  the  Grt^ek  temple  appear!      katerial    and  maj?- 
nitude  are  moet  effectiveiy  employed  and  we  also  recieve  an  irripi  esssion 
of  endurin^   strength;    nothing  unsafe  or  transitcry  is  in  the  appearance 
of   the  skiliful    structure,    enthroned  above  its  surrounaings  in  nolle  re- 
pose.     Eut  the  nass  cf   thie  monument  is  even  in  its  ieast   détails  the  con- 
sistent recuit  of   a  structura]   çrioeiple.   carriea  oui   clecirly   cir.d  :û'?stei- 
îuliy  v.'ith  full   knowledge,    the  sviiteni  cf  horizontal   oeil  in,;. s,    which   .r'.c-cord- 
•in^'   to   the.  law  of  gravity  can  exert  only  vertical   pressures.      The  Oreek 
.^œple  is  effective  ty  its  iiagnitude,   ffuch  more  so  ly  ciearness  «nd  truth 
cf   the  créative  idsa,    and  by  the  beauty   and  perfection  cl   its  forrr..; 

how  différent   a^ain   are  the  not  less  important  masterpieces  oï   rcT.sn   ai-ch- 
iteoture!      The  less  perfect  foric  is  intended  for  pcmp   and  show,    and  con- 
struction is  net  Irought   to  full    and  true  expression.      Architectural   dé- 
tails borrowfîd  frora  the  (-'roekt;  were  chan^^ed;      supportin^;  mernlers  are  sir.ail- 
er,    coluïnns  are  more  slender,    and  interccluminations  are  wider.      Eut   anoth- 
er  System  of   construction  is.  capable  of  the  hi^hest  develooinent   and   appe-'irs 
repeaf.edly.;    The  arch  and  solid  concrète  vaults  détermine  the  suldivicicn 
snd  the  rr.a^nitudes  of  aassec  of   the  building;    the  structure  in  several 
stcri-îs  is  evolved.;    The  cleinent  of  magnitude  appears  with  iniposing   and 
overpowerin^i  effect,    and  characterizes  the  mighty  buildings  of  the  noirans 
who  did  not   avoid  many  sacrifices  to  produce  this  important  élément  of 
architectural   composition. 

In  the  créations  of  ciediaeval   architecture,   especially  in  iti3  hiçhest        j 
bloo»,  the  feeling  tor  sttbility   and  aagnitudô  is  expreRsed  in  a  very  di- 
fierent  nay.;    The  foelin^  for  sia^nitud«  did  not  really  exist.     The  struct- 
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ure  is  concentrated  in  strong  and  richly-treated  wall  piers  and  tuttress:- 
es,    with  dimensions  in  acoordance  with  the  System  of  vaults;    eut   with  thèse 
ax"*e  arrangée!  thin  enclosin^.  wtills  and  maximum  area  of  window  surtoce;   over 
the  splendid  «nd  spacious  interior  extends  a  vault,   whôre  arch  rests  upon 
arch,   and  ril>  upon  rib  to  transmit  the  thrust  to  fixed  points  of  support. 
But  the  entire  System  requires  flying  luttresses,    arches,    and  structural 
pai'ts  to  ce  stable;    it  is  often  highly  ingenious  and  perfect  in  form,  though 
not  intended  for  eternal   duraticn  and  immovalle  résistance,   therefore  hss 
a  somewhat  disquietin^,  eifect,    since  mass  is  lacking.;    but  the  feeling 
for  t^randeur  ond  longin^  for  the  infinité     produces  its  mi^htiest  and  most 
ennobling  effect  in  the  loftiest  monument  for  the  worship  of  the  Di,#ty, 
the  heaven-aspiring  dôme.'    This  appears  even  larger  and  higher  than  it 
really  is,  by  stone  masonry  in  thin  courses,  by  mysterious  sabdivisicn 
of  surfaces  and  masses  of  the  building,    and  the  skilful  treatment  of  the 
or n amen t.. 

Vie  corne  to  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  and  modem  period,    which 
may  be  treated  to^ether*;    Fir  the  same  path  has  leen  pursued  since  the 
Keformation.      l/iuch  that  is  ^^a^nà.  and  noble  has  been  created,    skilliul    sciencti 
and   hi^h  knovcled£e  hâve  Leen  developed;    but  thèse  art  periodshave  produc- 
ed  no  really  new  System  of  coristruction,    except   iron  and   steel   construc- 
tion CI   récent  period,    tased  Juicre  on  material   than  on   System.;    Yet  in  tMc 
doir-'-îi];  very  important  thinc^.s  hâve  been   accompli shed  in  most  recenl  years.. 
The  En^ineer,   proauced  by  owr  ancient  ^uilds,   led  the  way  in  this  direc- 
tion by  taking  the  princifvle  of  truth  as  his  sole  guide.;    Yet  his  science 
is  still   too  youn^,    and  necessary  time  was  not   allowed  him  to  devise  beau- 
tiful   forms  for  his  worksi  and  thereby  créât e  with  a  useful   science  a  beivu- 
tiful   art.      Vîe  are  in  the.  midst  of  this  movement  and  cannot   snticipote  it.. 
L'Ut   a  présent  tendency  concerns  us,  cne  towards  the  most  rational    and  e- 
conomical   use  of  material    and  letor  and  minimum  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing,  resulting  from  force  of  circumstances.;    Vie  must  take  this  into  account, 
and  cannot  employ  ma^^nitud^  and  grandeur  to  the  extent  permitted  to  art- 
ista  in  ©arlier  periods  ofjart,   ana  must  free  curselves  from  this  désire, 
based  only  on  tradition  anç  n4)t  on  nature  of  building  material.      V.'e  shali 
dérive  benefit  from  past  màsterpieces,  but  must  not  .exchan^e  intell ectual 
freshness  and  susceptibilityito   présent  requirements,   for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  created  in  the  pasi.      And  if  Architecture  primarily  consists 
ot  resuit s  of  expérience  and  tradition  for  thousand  of  years,   ccience  has 
a  valid  claim  to  joint  possession»;  and  must  corne  to  the  aid  of  expérience, 
and  theory  to  bhe  help  of  practice.     Durability  dépends  upon  material, 
dimensions,   and  construction,   and  the  gênerai  effect  "i s  in  an  intimate 
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relation  te   it.      Both  ir.ur,t  suit  the  purpose  and  importance  of  the  build- 

'^Architectural   compoeitiou  pute  thèse  eUaients  to  veried  uses;    ihey  char- 
acterize  représentations  of   the  building,  both  of   interior  and  extorior. 
An  ©Bsential   sU:.rï  of  durelility  or  stability  is  direct   and  visible  aupport. 
of   ail   parts  of  thfc  building,  r^;   firm  and  resistin^  messes,    avciding   ail 
suspended  portions  of  the  structure,    arrangin^i  supports  beneath  supports 
and  openin£s  above  openings. .    How  far  our  instinct   to  ;iiake  supporting  parts 
stronf.er  and  more  ir>assivo  than  thert?  suppcrted,    and  lower  openings  smaller 
than  upper  ones  may  take  thie  into   account,   must  be  left  to  other  sectlone 
of  this  work.;    but  it  is  certain  disquiet  oppresses  us,    when  piers  stand 
over  cpGnin^.s,    end  heavy  û-asses  of  walls  load  elender  iron  oolumns.;    Thèse 
ara  endurable  if  the  aupporting  system  is  oiearly  indicated  and  well  dd- 
fined,   if  the  slender  iron  construction  is  inserted  in  the  Eassive  stone 
structure  ana  arrant;ed  independently  of  stone  fornis,      Late  architecture 
th\Jt*  produced  very  satist'actory  viorks, ; 

Under  ail  circunst^nces,   the  use  of  a  clear  systeic  of  construction  is 
essential..    The  sinsplect  structures  are  noturally  the  most  durable  and 
pleasingi  even  in  our  era,   which  has  pro^ressed  ec  far  in  technical  matters. 
bold  constructions  require  at  certain  points  stronger  suppcrtin^  masses, 
even  if  they  do  not  produce  a  feelin^  of  inseourity.     To  effectively  em- 
body  a  r^ysteu:  of  construction  ofens  a  wiae  field  of  aotivity  to  architect- 
ural création..    This  is  in  subdivision  of  nasses,   fixin^.  dimensions  accord- 
ing  to  statioal   laws  for  transoilssion  of  forces  to  walls  end  piers,   as 
well   as  with  a  unitora  distribution  of  pressure  on  foundations. 

Parts  exposed  to  external  injuries  must  hâve  greater  dimensions  than 
i'roteoted  portions..    Accordin^  to  purpose  and  importance  of  luildint,, 
dimensions  arts  to  be  limitôd  to  the  minimum,  cr  ccrrespondingly  increased. 
Strict  utilitarian  buildings  and  those  for  merely  temporery  piirposea, 
are  made  as  simple  or  as  li^-ht  as  possible,   and  those  intended  for  lon^<- 
er  duration  are  to  te  strong  and  more  durable.;    ihass  and  size  are  indis- 
pensable to  monumental  buildings,   even  if  they  do  not  alone  suffice  te 
nake  the  structure  an  art  %ork. .    They  are  expressed  in  détails  as  well  as 
in  gênerai..    If  the  tuilding  ie  to  bave  loth  a  mat^^rial  and  an  idéal  pur- 
pose,  and  la  to  le  very  durable,  it  should  not  be  reduced  to  man  and  the 
brief  llfe  alloted  to  hlm..    Its  parts  and  the  entlre  atruoture  muet  be 
arrangea  on  a  larger  scale. 

Building  naterlal  ia  te  be  selected  aooordingly,  not  only  with  référence 
to  its  résistance,  but  alao  for  Its  massivenesB,  dependlng  on  its  nature 
and  origin. .    uood  la  more  exposed  to  ri^ld  destruction,  espeoially  by  flre, 
and  muet  be  oonslder^d  a  more  perlshable  moterlal  than  stone,.    Iron  is 
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subject  to  rust,    and  v/e  ùo   not   yet   know   itf:   diirebility.      jvionoliths   and 
ûshlars  of  great   sise  inake   an   iîiipression  or    reEistsnce   and   eternal    duro- 
tion.;     Smaller   stones  cause  parts  coiiîposed  oi    then   to    appear   If^r-ler   than 
in  reality._     In  determining  proporticnate  dimensions,    the  actuel    dimencion 
ie  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  apparent   size,    produced   cy   architectur- 
al  members,    subdivision   and  resuit  cf    art. 
Chapter   2. _    Truth  and  Order. 

The  preceding  treats  ail    requirements  of  the  building   to  be  directiy 
deduced  from  its  purpose,    and  thus  connected   with  practical    aiins  of  ]ife. 
But  problems  of   architecture   al so   comprise  idéal    aims,    and  thèse   hâve  been 
tcuched   upon,    since  both   are  connected.      The  law  of   dursbility  favors  the 
transition;    by  the  construction  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of   science,    and 
so  far   as  based  on  instinct   for  magnitude  and  size,    to   the  domain  of   art 
alsQ. 

a.    Truth.; 

The  entire  province  of  Knowledge  and  science  is  doininated  by  the  idea 
of  truth.;  For  architecture  requires  truth  in  the  fui  filment  of  purpose 
and  truth  in  the  expression  of  the  construction.;  both  must  be  character- 
ized  in  the  shspe,  fcrci  and  even  in  the  least  détails  of  the  structure, 
ïhis  means  that  truth  must  not  be  concealed,  but  must  everywhere  appear. 
17.;  Sincerity  in  Fulfilment  of  Purpose. 

This  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bui^lding  and  in  the  combination 
of  its  parts  into  an  appropriate  organism,  and  also  in  the  characteristic 
form  by  whioh  its  importance  is  expressed.;  For  truth  appears  in  the  char- 
acter  of  the  work;  trus  originality  dépends  thereon.  ;  Unfortunately  in 
architecture,  truth  is  usuaily  under  constraint,  and  both  monotony  and 
élaboration  frequently  manifest  insincerity,  indolence,  and  unfitness. 
It  is  without  purpose  and  therefore  untrue  and  faulty  to  arrange  vàndows 
and  doorv»ayc;t  in  misplaced  order  and  symnietry  on  the  exterior,  where  out 
of  place  in  the  interior,  to  project  buttresses  from  wails  with  nothing 
to  support,  to  employ  columns  and  pil asters  to  support  nothing  or  with- 
out  meaning.;  Yet  thèse  are  by  many  esteeraed  beautiful  and  essentiall   It 
is  no  less  injudicious  and  false  to  treat  the  façade  of  a  hall  like  that 
of  a  dwelling,  to  eubdivide  it  into  stories  with  several  rows  cf  Windows, 
to  give  a  block  of  email  houses  the  appearance  of  a  grand  palatial  struc- 
ture, or  to  suppress  division  into  stories  as  much  as  possible,  permit- 
ting  columns  or  pilasters  to  extend  through  several  stories. 

This  does  not  condemn  clear  grouping  of  the  masses  in  «  blcok  of  build- 
ings, where  séries  of  small  résidences  recieve  united  anû  effectuai  arch- 
itectural treatment ,  sach  sinple  house  inaking  itself  évident,  but  blaines 


et .,  :  AKCHITECTl'KAL  CCMPOSITICN. . 

povevty  oi'   i.nvention  and  monctony  iii   architecture,    long   tare  recades,    where 
1:'eet  :'.?:-   is  ab??orlQd  by  visible  absence  of  thought.;    Fies   scope  is  afford- 
c'd  to   t.h&  iii]:^35.ri3tion,    so  far   as  it   does  not   degsnerate  in  the  j^roupin^ 
and   r;i->,di7i&ioii,    especially  in  extensive  buildings.-    ïhus  in  a  mercentile 
bu:'.idin.ç,,    v/here  pomp   and  show  are  appropriate,    it   is  cntirely  proper  to 
coiiib:^  no  tvo   stcries  externally,    internally  connected  as  business  offices, 
to   •■-..■-••ui'o  Icvg^r  '-ândows  for  objects  fer   exhibition,    thereby  serving  the 
purpcp-;  of  the  building,    at   the   same  tirr.e  expressing   its  intention.  _ 

ne  iùi;ct   iulhero  to  this  in   architectural   créations,    and  v,'ill    -iittain  this 
if   Vv5  davoto  ourselves  to  truth  and  not  to   appearanoe,    if   v/e  state  that 
the  windcv*   sûrves  for  light   and  the  door  for  passa^egi  not   for  appor^rance, 
th>.o   thcrj  comice  is  a  protection  from  rain,    and  is  not   a  décoration  for 
the  •■•ielin.:-!  of   the  interior,    that   the  coluinns  are  suDportin;-i  oarts  of   the 
st^'uotura,    and  not  merely  ornamental   like  a  décorative  frieze;    in  brief, 
if   V.-0  Boo  that   each  part  must   fulfil   a  definite  purpcse  and  recieve  an 
appropriate  form.      le  shall   succeed  if  we  arrange  rooms  in  accordance  with 
their  purposes  and  importance,   group  less  important  ones,    accent  the  chief 
apartments  by  projections,   by  £reater  height  and  by  more  noble  forcîs. ;    Ihe 
greet   should  not  be  minimized,    and   the  small   should  not  be  made  to   appear 
great;    unity  rnust  not  be  divided,    and  sep.ai''ate  parts  should  not  be  unit- 
ed  beneath  a  single  roof.;    By  such  tokens'is  truth  recognized  in  fulfil- 
inent  of  purposo.  ;    I-iow  is  it  expressed  in  construction? 
:^.Ê\  ;    ïriith  in  Construction.; 

il  chc.r-v-,torl3tia  of  truth  is  that  by  tne  most   diverse  paths  the  same 
end  ic  att  nncd.      If  the   same  principle  \ippears  in  the  différent  inethods 
of  co-:ct.;i:.otlo:?.  in  architecture  in  precedir^g^agss  for  giving  forn  to  its 
ideaj     jo  ^■s-o:;^nizo  in  it  the  principlo  of   trulxh.  ;     rîe  find  in  ths  bost 
period..   of   ^architecture  that  the  construction  is-^xpressod  in  its  master-     . 
piec;3'-r:i..^^e<^i  ooually  with  their  purpose.;    If  we  sombtiines  ineet   v;ith   styles 
or  sto'ict^^rc^  vîhs-re  fora  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  construction;    it  is 

itaticn.::  ofl  ooodon  structures  in  Asie  Mirior'"^S:s  nodol;i/l:ut.  v;o  inust  regard 
YJiBo  .".oi  cor.Diitont  use  of  thô  oaterial  used  arid  the  sy^teM 'Kv>  oharacUr- 
istic,    liko^  tha  excollent  Systems  of  construction  in  Grecian,   î^onan,    and 
Gothic  ooohit^cturc; 

In  Gr-2cian  architecture  with  its  horizontal   ceiling  of   stonc  beaiiis^    coV- 
structed  of   large  blocks  and  slabs,    statics  assuznes  its  simplsst  for/n  in 
the  law  of  gravity;    rigid  concrète  vaults  in  Homan  Architecture  like  in- 
vert ed  rnonoliths,   exert  no  thrust;    but  we  find  in  Gothic "aro'hitectur s  gên- 
erai ly   a   structure  of  ribbed  vaults,   transverse  T^îrches  and  arcades,    corn- 


2c.  ARCHIïECTUPAL  CChPCSITICN.  ; 

posed  of  sœall  eut  stones,  where  ail  individual  stresses  are  equllitraued 
and  individualized  in  the  vorious  parts  of  the  construction,  fror.  which 
no  single  pièce  may  be  taken  without  injury._  nhenever  stone  is  uced,  joints 
and  bonds  are  to  be  clearly  shown,  and  where  wood  or  iron  is  the  rnateriai 
joints,  connections,  and  System  must  be  apparent.;  Just  this  makes  the 
simple  and  peculiar  wooden  construction  of  mountainous  régions  so  effect- 
ive and  so  satisf actory.   It  is  the  same  with  much  of  our  iron  construc- 
tion, satisfactory  at  the  lirst  glance  in  spite  of  its  lightness;  truth 
being  expressed  in  the  construction.   Falsehood  is  a  vice  in  mankind  and 
a  vice  in  art  also.^ 

V.'e  meet  the  sarae  principle  of  truth  everywhere,  though  methods  differ 
with  resuit  s  to  be  obtained,  means  at  our  disposai, and  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted.   It  also  happens  thet  in  retaining,  this  elementary  principle, 
jnethods  must  be  chosen  according  te  circumstances,  and  thèse  lead  to  re- 
sults  externally  quite  diverse. ^  It  is  first  60  be  understood,  form  and 
shape  being  devised  later.;  The  latter  muet  be  brought  out  clearly  and 
truly,  with  an  easily  understood  System  of  construction  ,  which  conoeals" 
or  deforiDS  nothing,  but  appears  openly  with  dignity,  lending  to  the  struc- 
ture life  vtnd  importance,  while  treating  the  différent  parts  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  functions. 

19.   Truth  in  Materials., 

eut  the  structural  system  is  based  on  the  materials.;  V»e  do  not  describe 
ho»  to  build  in  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  nor  how  to  détermine  dimensions  and 
treat  forme."  Truth  in  construction  must  appear  in  a  natural  use  of  the 
building  matériels,  which  consists  in  having  each  material  appear  what 
it  really  is.;  Away  with  ail  peurile  déceptions,  where  stone  forms  are 
imitated  in  wood,  or  métal,  marble,  and  other  costly  materials  are  replac- 
ed  by  paper  and  paint!   rïith  false  trifles  and  frippery,  meaningless  and 
therefcre  untrue!   Yet  rational  use  of  a  substitute  material  is  not  ex- 
cluded,  since  even  this  by  skill  and  treatment  may  be  used  in  an  appropri- 
ate  way.;      ' 

20,.  Degeneration. . 

îruth  in  art,  as  in  life,  may  be  carried  too  far.;  Great  candor  and  sin- 
oerity  frequently  cause  offence  and  are  less  appropriate  than  réticence. 
This  is  true  in  erohiteoture  also,;  Truth  must  not  become  op  jressive  or 
degenerate  into  rudeness  and  lead  to  exaggeration,  ,<pposed  to  the  feeling 
for  beauty,; 

b.;  Order. 

Ihe  suprême  gênerai  law  in  nature  is  order,    and  this  is  true  in  art  and 
science.;    î  Kesearch  otherwise  loses  its  starting  point  and  the  imagina-^ 
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cic;-    -Ir.:  bftvdldered;  truth  and  leaut^    are  connected,    and  h.^rir.ony   is  lased 
uocn  i'.,.      It  is  therefore  indispensable  in   «rt    snd  belcn^s   oo   the  Isws 
of    ^;:  chixccturûi   invention. 

c  .1 .      o  y  ir^  m  e  t  r  y  an  d  Bal  an  ce. 

Tn;:   ;..ie:i  of   Ihe  building,  r.a;»'  be  tr/Himeoriceil   or  unsyrietric/jl;    ordtr  dces 
not    si:riii-':'y   absolute  similerity,    but  bôl/jnoe  of  masses  cf   the  building 
and  0;?   rr.B  rriembers  about   a  central   point,   or  an   axis  through  tbe  centre 
01    Pr;-.vity  of   the  design.;    Not    strict  mat  hématie  al    symreetry  but   balance 
v/ill   bi.   adcpted  as  a  ^uide  in   architectural    composition.      7.e  do  not  un- 
aervj.si  iv^-'.   syir>metry  or  throw  it   aside;    rightly  understood,    it   is  even  mor^-i 
eGseri-oic'l    to  order  in  art  than  in  nature.      Jubt   as  this  never   attains  ab- 
solule  svjov  over  forms  in  nature,    in  the  inor^anic  or  crganic  v.-orld,    we 
tnay   not   subject  to  it  the  créations  of   art  vâthout   limitation.;     ;,  crystal, 
loaf,    flov.-er,   or  fruit,    exhibits  two  approximately  symmetrical   helves, 
but   thîs  is  not   true  of   the  rock,   twig,   or  tree,      Even  in  more  hichly  dé- 
veloppa objecte,    especiaily  in  man,   the  completest   work   in  nature,    we  find 
syminetry  in  the  external   fcriiii  with  référence  to  the  axis  oi   the  head,   but 
not   in  the  internai  organisin.;    ïihat  is  cbserved  in  nature  may  also  be  ap- 
piied   te   art.; 

Therefore,,   the  higher  the  rank   assuined  by  the  building,    the  more  may 
>7e  require  order   and  symcietry,   or  siinilarity  of  its  parts  about   a  center, 
or   a  chief   axis,    and  under   soine  circumstances,    of  its  side  élévations  b 
about   a  transver&e  oxis. ;    The  or£anis.m  inay  show  variations,    especially 
in  the  interior;    iniportant  portions  ci   the  entire  structure,   like  the  hu- 
man  bo(!y,    may   be  syinicetrically   arrcng.ed  without  requirin^,  perfect   si^ilar- 
ity.;     Acoording  te  the  importance  of   tha  building,,   location  will   be  bo 
choF.en  thr.t   its  arranf^ement  n:ay  not  be  restricted  on  either  side.      It   is 
other^.i ;=.6  for  buildings  of   lower  rsnk,    usually  limited  to   a  fixed  site.; 
Buildln^^s  for  utilitarian  purposes  and  those  for  the  .iiaterial   requirerr.entF. 
of   liïo  iTiust  be  adapted  in  treataent   to  local   condition^:,    like  créations 
lijn  the  minerai    and  vegetabie  kingdons,    and  synir;etry  is  usually   sacrificed 
to   xsuitûhility  and  truth.;    The  same  coeurs  in  buildin>^s  erected  only  on 
porticular  sites,   to  be  harinoniaed  with  their  surroundings.;    The  différ- 
ent parts  are  then  naturally  arran^'ed  with  référence  to  each  other,    i^-ccord- 
ÏT.g  to  location  and  purpose,   freely  grouped  without  restreint,   or  \ùthin 
a  givon  space  as  if  crystallised  about   a  centre.;    One  then  seeks  te  symme- 
tricsily  arrange  each  portion  of   a  building  like  the  separate  crystals 
of   a  stone  or  the  f loyers  of   a  plant,   only   bc  far   as  its  purpose  thereby 
suffers  no  injury.; 

The  like  coeurs  in  the  B^i-t^-^rpieceti  of   architecture..    Very  freouently 


se.;  ARCHITECTUKAL  COMP03ITICN. . 

is  the  assertion  made,   that  rigid  symmetry  rules  in  Grecian  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture,  while  in  Gothic  architecture    only  freely  grouped  and  irregu- 
lar  designs  occurr*;    The  first  may  le  because  only  the  monumental   build- 
ings of  the  Greeks  are  preserved,    and  the  symmetrical   arrangement  is  nob- 
bler  and  more  suitable  for  thèse  as  alreedy  explained.;    Yet  Greece  trans- 
mit ted  to  us  in  the  Erechtheum  a  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a  triple  structure,    a  double  temple  and  a  caryatid  porch; 
neither  part  is  symmetrical 1 y  arranged  about  an  axis,   but   in  the  gênerai 
design  and  in  aocordance  with  local  conditions,   they  are  grouped  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  picturesqueness  and  are  executed  vjith  the  most  refined 
artistic  feeling.;    In  référence  to  the  second  statement,    we  find  that  the 
principal  monument  of  mediaeval  architecture,   the  Gothic  cathedral,   is  us- 
aally  symmetrically  arranged  about  a  central   axis  with  a  departure  from 
legitimate  symmetry  in  détails  only,   in  ommission  of  annexes,   towers,   etc., 
on  one  side,   v/here  not  necessary.; 

From  this  it  follows  that  to  require  rigifl  symmetry  in  many  designs  for 
buildings,   would  be  a  fault,aB  it  would  frequently  transgress  laws  of   suit- 
ability  and  truth.;    îhis  is  the  case  in  buildings  with  différent  parts  vary- 
ing   according  to  their  purpose  and  importance,    in  length  and  breadth,    and 
in  number  and  height  of   stories.  ;    How,   if   at   a  nobleman's  seat  or  ccuntry 
house  the  principal   salon  were  balanced  by  the  kitchens,   the  conservatory 
was  like  the  stables,    and  the  chapelâ  was  similar  to  the  chambers  and  liv- 
ing  rooms,   eaoh  of  equal  height   and   symmetrically  treated,    so   that  their 
uses  could  not  be  externally  distinguished?     This  would  be  mcnstrous;    not 
"^nly  monotonous  in  the  extrême,   but  deceptive  and  false,    whether  intended 
to  ennoble  the  building  or  reduce  everything  to   a  lower  level.;    One  is  per- 

haps  suprised  by  such  contradictions  and  considers  them  impossible;    sinii- 

r^âlâces 
lar  things  are  actually  found  in  many  pTaces  externally  decorated  by  the 

orders,    and  are  almost  invariably  regarded  as  proper   and  beautiful! 

From  thèse  examples,   easily  increased  in  number,    three  things  are  évident: 
that  especially  in  monumental  buildings,   symmetry  may  be  omitted  only  for 
a  definite  reason;    that   when  this  occurs,   one  should  not  be  discouraged 
thereby  but  should  never  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  hâve  recourse  to  absur- 
dities  like  blind  doors  and  Windows;    so  far  as  possible,   each     separate 
part  of  the  building  should  be  symmetrical,    whether  the  gênerai   arrangement 
be  regular  or  irregular.;    But  this  must  in  ail   cases  be  natural;    neither 
regularity  not  irregularity  may  be  artificial  or  cumpalsory,  or  degenerate 
into  disorder  and  wildness. 

22.;    Architectural  Orders. 

This  means  order  in  architecture,   with  which  must  not  be  confounded  the 


nï-ohltecturai  Crckra. ;    îhoy  wero  orii^inally  evolved  in  «n  or-.anio  way;   frorr 
the  Grecian  t.eoplt'  the  Crder  cannot  \^  ressoved  fror»:  the  Groek  temple,   i'or 
il»  Cr6fer  is  its  style.,    ôust  os  iittle  as  œay  one  of  its  œemters  ce  oinitted,   s? 
for  «n  insôct  or  a  flov.-er,   vithcut  dostoryin^  it;    in  Icth  côstic  ecch  part 
fuliilc  a  funcwior;  assignsd  to  it  in  the  /rîenerai  cr£ônism  end  «xhibits  e 
fora  adi'.fted  thereto..    lut  there  is  eosiethin^  ©Ise  iTi  the  Crc:-*r  or.  a  Ko.-i.an 
luilding;   it  is  merôly  decox^^.tive  rmd  Gcy  le  removed  and  trdnsteiTfad  at 
pleasurn  or  be  replacée^  ly  roiaetiân£  ûifferert,   as  the  construction  cf  the 
luilding  is  not  tbereby  ch^ri^ed.      Gii^ctJ  tho  revival  cf  acti/jue  architect- 
iire  bas  se  prooeeded,   thût  withoiit  strict  puriso  one  /r..iy  justly  say  thw-^t 
order  has  ly  the  Crders  tc-come  disorder,   tnat  thèse  serve  as  falaities. ; 
ihey  av&  only  juEtifialle  vvhen  ooluîcns  or  piliara  hâve  a  s»tatical  functicn 
or  at  least  s  Certain  iaportarco,   ard  their  exictence  ie  h  based  upcn  the 
ri r rangement  of  tJie  interior.. 
;?3..    Unity. 

In   nrchiteoturai  design,  Oi'der  io  shown  in  the  «rrangeiuent  of  the  tuiid- 
iiiÉJ.-    Vie  prcceed  iroia  the  ir*mv;'St  jiuoieuc,  froa  the.  heart  cl  the  plnn,  to 
dwvelop  thé  interMr.1  cr^imir.*:  ftnd  to  oloihe  tho  skeieton  of.   tho  structure, 
to  connecv  Ihe  partB,   eccenting  the  chief  portions  and  inakin^  thern  prois- 
inent  ly  foric,   subdivision  and  oruaaent,.    This  siethod  leads  te  tho  united 
or^^aiiiBS  and  to  unity  in  architecture.;    For  in  this  way  is  rriado  appartint 
the  relation  cf  architectural  fteiccers,   v/hich  sepcn-ately  pcssess  no  ii«port- 
ance,   and  the  unity  of  ail  parts,   thet  cne  msy  not  hâve  n  loose  ocl laotien 
cf  accidentally  joincd  p^^rtis,  but  an  indivisalle  whde.  •    Unity  is  tanQo 
on  order,  but  unity  and  hariaony  raie  the  reai»-  of  the  beautiful,   that  in- 
nefrinost  doaain  of  art.  ■ 

Chapter  3.;    Eeauty  and  Crnacent.; 

The  idea  of  beauty  iB  the  hi^^hest  law  et   sichltcctur«*il   cofipositicn.      In 
whct  directions  rast  cr<^?ition  proctsc-d  te  produce  leauty"^     V'hat  belûn£s  to 
•^ach  part,   th.-^t  the  wort.  of  the  architect  noy  h^  Lej-.utitul?     To  a-!i3Y«ôr  thèse 
questions  and  fix  th;^  conception  of  beauty,   v;a  r,iv.st   .^^-^ir.  concare  phenoso- 
na  in  njture  te  phenoirena  in  «rt. 

S4.:    Concepticn  ot   Bti-^uty.; 
The  idea  in  ccaaion  lift-,    v^h^r^  we  spesk  of   the  beauty  of  a  thin^i,    varies 
accordini^  to  the  rank  the  oh.ierît  occupie^s  in  création.      '*'e  may  indeed  tera 
aay  object  ccenU^rj  [:■..■  n.i'îuiire  leauiiful    iv.  its  ••a^  ,    F.ince  it  if.»  externally 
perfect;    yet  we  ^^utstij,   c«il  produota  cf  the  inorgauic  and  or^anic  worlë 
Iwautiful,   ôince  they  ariH  dietint-alshed  above  othere  of  their  kind,   and 
the  more  fullv  one  of  theae  ir.  onclowed  by  nature,   the  hi^her  is  it  plaoed. 


30..  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPOSITION.: 

and  the  greater  are  our  requirements.;  Thus  the  orystal  by  its  simple  and 
regular  forgi,  by  color,  lustre,  and  bohavior  toward  light,  and  the  flow- 
er  by  its  form,  by  the  magnificence  and  blending  of  color  tones,  by  its 
fragrance,  and  even  by  its  organic  life,  produce  animated  and  pleasant  im- 

"*  pressions.;  If  we  take  the  higher  foras  of  nature,  or  the  highest  product 
of  création  for  comparison,  we  find  perfect  beauty  in  mankind,  not  only 

i  the  highest  example  of  completeness  in  external  appearance,  but  the  impress 
of  his  spirit,  the  expression  of  his  spiritual  peculiarities,  and  above 
^^    ail,  we  find  character.;  A  head  possessing  character  will  always  prove  beau- 
tiful;  but  a  fine  head  is  aot  always  évidence  of  a  noble  character.   Poss- 
essing the  latter,  one  will  be  guided  by  ideas  of  morality  and  truth  in 

j  ail  situations  in  life,  and  both  are  combined  in  the  idea  of  beauty. 
25.;  Architectural  Style.; 
As  with  phenomena  in  life,  so  with  phenomena  in  art;  but  as  character 
is  to  œan's  life,  so  is  style  to  the  domain  of  art.   Style  is  just  as  es- 
sentiel to  beauty  in  art,  as  character  to  beauty  in  life.   For  style  is 
the  imprint  of  art  processes  by  which  création  takes  form  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  matériel  treated  and  with  the  ideas  of  the  time;  or, 
as  expressed  in  Semper's  words; "  Style  is  the  harmonizing  of  art  phenome- 
na with  the  history  of  its  origin,  and  with  ail  the  requirements  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  existence". 

Let  us  hear  the  same  master  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  architectural  styles: 
"The  ancient  monuments  are  rightly  designated  as  fossil  shells  of  vanish- 
ed  social  organisms;  but  thay  did  not  grow  on  the  backs  of  thèse  while  they 
existed;  nor  did  they  shcct  forth  in  the  hidden  processes  of  nature  like 
coral  reefs,  but  they  arc  constrained  works  of  roan,  who  has  employed  on 
them  his  inderstanding,  observation  of  nature,  genius,  will,  desires,  and 
powers.;  The  free  will  of  the  créative  spirit  of  mankind  therefore  enters 
as  the  most  important  factor  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  architect- 
ural style,  and  this  must  indeed  in  his  créations  move  within  cert,ain  high- 
er laws  of  tradition,  of  requirements,  and  of  necessity,  but  it  adopts  \his 
by  its  fine  perception  and  realization  and  makes  it  useful.   Vîherever  a 
new  idea  of  civil izat ion  took  root  end  was  accepted  as  such  in  the  gêner- 
ai consciousness,  this  found  architecture  at  its  service  to  détermina  its 
monumental  expression.   Its  mighty  civilizing  influence  is  always  recog-  ^ 
nized,  and  its  works  were  with  assured  purposu  impressed  with  thatistamp, 
which  elevated  them  as  symbols  of  the  prévailing  religious,  social'  and  po-  -, 
litical  Systems.   Not  from  the  architects,  but  rather  from  great  re£ener- 
ators  of  Society  proceeded  this  new  impulse,  when  the  right  hour  had  sound- 
ed  for  this  ".  •■.     ( 
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A  new  architectural   style  is  cnly  produced  ly   a  new  view  of   the  viorld, 
the  gift  of   a  new  epoch  of   civilization,    whose  wcrld-niovin£  idea  moy  ev- 
en  le  nature.;     Since  we  are  on  the  ground  created  by  the  aqquisitions  of 
the  Henaissance,    we  enter  coHipletely  into  the  inheritance  of  that  great 
period,    when  we  truly  make  it  our  own,   both  in   science   as  well    as  art, 
ty  developing   it   in   accordance   with  requirements  and  conditions  of   modem 
civilized  life.;     From  this  t'ill   the  true  and  beautiful    architectural    style 
of  our  time  be  derived.;     It   also  follows  that   ail   our  thought  must  be  di- 
rected  to   spontaneous  architectural   création,    and  ail  cur   abilities  be  ex~ 
erted,   to  contribute  our  own   work   for  this  high  purpose.      The  power  of   the 
architectural   profession  does  not   suffice,   while  the  energy   and  will  of 
individuals  are  lacking.      But   scattered  labor  is  most   injurious,    and  it 
is   a  delusion   to  believe  that   décoration  by  the  old  can  equal   the  inven- 
tion of   new  ideas,    or  that  periods  without   styles  may  be  revived. 

Architectural    style  requires  a  clear   System  of  construction  by  our   state- 
ffients  and  ail    traditions.;     Yet  this  does  not   itself   form   a  style  although 
an  important  elecient.      The  st-iine   structural  principle  may  be  developed  in 
différent   directions  and  fcrm  the  bases  of   différent   styles. _    The  présent 
does  not   need  to  await   an  epoch- firiaking  invention  of   a  new  System  of  cons- 
truction,   as  if  création  of   a  new  style  were  dépendent  thereon.;    Other  im- 
pulses  are  explained   in  Geniper's  words  and  actually  produce  it.;    Like  oth- 
er éléments  of   architecture,    style  dépends  on  the  building  material.;    One 
niay  properly   speak  of   a  wooden   style,    a  brick   style,    an  iron  style,   etc.;, 
tecause  in  each  of  thèse  the  respective  bui>lding  material   is  indicated,    since 
the  style  assumes  a  spécial   character   in  accordance  with  it.; 
25.;    Building  Material._ 

The  building  material    is  itself    an  effective  élément  of  beauty  by  the 
oharacteristics  of   its  external    appearance.      Granité  and  syenite,   by  inde- 
structibility  of   their  nature,    color   and  polish,    cannot  be  replaced  in  mon- 
urnentai    architecture  by  other  materials,    any  more  than  marble,    with  the  del- 
.icacy  oi    its  tones,    its  veinin^    and  its  texture.;     Sandstone  is  distinguish- 
ed  by  its  duil    tone,    appropriate  for  external    architecture;      clay  is  not- 
able lor  plasticity  and   suitability  for   cil   purposes,    in  plain  bricks  in 
masonry   and  in  terra  cctta  and  majolica  for  relief   and  color  décoration.; 
Vïood  bas  an  excellent  effect   as  internai    finish  by  diversity  of  grain  and 
color,    by   its  car.acity  for  polieh,    and  by   suitability  for   carving.-     Iron 
cn^Biiities  in  the  c.ûuld  and  under  the  haniser  the  most   v»ried   artistic  forme; 
bronze  takes  the   highest   deveiopirient   in  form  under  the  tool   of   the  chaser, 
one   not  obtained  in   any  other  material,    and  acquires  a  beautiful   patina, 
supriaing   in  antique  bronzes.      Finally   shculd  be  mentioned   stucco   as  and 
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be  leautiful    and  may   appear  ugly  in  connection  with  another,    the  converse 
leintî   al  so   true.  •     It   is  quite  the  sr.ine  as  in  music    One  tcne  is  in  itselt* 
ne   more  beautiful    than   any  other;    its  fu.ll    effect  only   appears  v^hen  Joined 
with  others  in  chords,   mélodies  and  musical    works.      Rhythcû  and  harmony   are 
aiso  required  in  architecture;      as  in  musical   or  color  tones,    a  form  is  on- 
ly effective  by  combination  or  contrast   with  others.      The  use  of   successive 
novel   forms  has  a  disquieting  and  bewildering  effect,    while  répétition  of 
similar  motives  in  rhythmical    séquence  is  quiet   and  anicating;    though  if 
thèse  too  frequently  occur,    they  hecome  exhausting   and  monotonous. 
£9.      Subdivision.  _ 

This  is  true  of  formai   treatment   in  gênerai    and  in  détail,    the  subdivis- 
ion of  the  form,    cy  which  its  beauty  is  increased  or  diminished.      Subdivi- 
sion must  le  arranged  in   accordance  with  the  character  of  the  building;    sim- 
ple or  rich,   graceful  or  severe,   grave  or  gay,    according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  structure  and  to  other  circumstances. ;    To  heighten  the  effect,   the  ani- 
jiated   and  subdivided  portions  /nust  be  relieved  by  plein   and  undivided  sur- 
faces,   a  certain  accenting  must  be  employed  with  a  certain  rh^thni  of  lines,     . 
that   the  correct  relation  between  masses  and  openings  cay  be  retained.      Har- 
iTicny  is  again  required;    it   is  the  feeling  of   solidity,    durability,    and  or- 
dc^r  that  fixes  the  requirements  to   which  due  attention  must  be  paid  in  sub- 
division.; 

The  treatment  of  the  members  in  détail   will   thus  be  subordinated  to  the 
gênerai   subdivision,    and  is  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  >7ith  the  charac- 
ter of   the  building.;    This  extends  to  the  fcrms  of   structural  parts  of  the 
ccnstructive  crganism,    and  makes  apparent  the  structural   importance  of   the 
parts  of   the  building.;    rVe  cannot   hère  neglect  characteristic  art  forms  de- 
termined  by  the  architectural    style.;    The  necessity  for  resisting  the  same 
external   influences  and  the  same  internai   forces,    and  the  requirement  of 
making  this  confliot   apparent   to  the  eye,    has  produced  similar   lines  and 
forms  in  the  most  diverse  pericds  and  localities._     As  we  make  known  our  thoughts 
ly  tones  and  v^ords,    so  do   we  in   architecture  express  our  designs  in  lines 
and  forms.-    'A'e  therefore  take  thèse  forms  from  those  originated  by  innate 
faelings  of  mankind,    that.=-they  may  be  apparent   and  be  understocd  in  the  sim- 
plest   and  most  natural    way.;  , «e  can  also  consider, with   slight  exceptions, 
that  thèse  are  just   as  much  fixed   as  are  forms  based  on  the  laws  of  nature.; 
30.;    Mouldings  and  Profil  es.  _ 

Such  forms  are  mouldings  and   such  lines  are  profiles.;    They   are  partly 
composed  of  geometrical   lines  and   are  partly  free  hand.      «e  do  not  desig- 
n îte  thèse  architectural   members  according  to  their  functions.;    They  may 
rtjpresent  transmission  of   a  load,    a  free  termination,   or  union  or  sépara- 
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tion  of   structural   parts,    and  curves  cf  variée  curcature,    convex  and  con- 
cave,   some  bo)id   and   lisavy,   others  délicate   and  graceful,    alternate  with   ang- 
ul  ar   and   straight   t'orras;      the  more  closely   thèse  iines   approximate   strai^^ht 
iines,    the  inore  energetic  should  be  their  sweep,    and  beauty  of   forai  is  bas- 
ed  on   well    arran^ed  graduation,   on  change  cf  niovercent,    and  on  the  effect 
of   likht    and   shade. 


Subdivision  in  gênerai    and   in  détail    is  to  be   designed  on   a  single  scale, 
not   based  on   an   absolute,    but    a  relative  unit  of   measure,    which  dépends  on 
the  purpose   and  importance  of   the  building,;    Thus  we  properly  speak  of  the 
scale  of    a  bui-lding,    and  where  this  dces  not  exist,    of  the  lack  of   s  uni- 
form   scale.      Harmony  cccurs  in  Grecian   architecture  instead  of   a  scale,   or 
not   ûuite  synanetry,    but   harmony  of   the  whole  with  its   separate  parts,    which 
appears  in  the  nearly  identicsl   ratios  of   the  lower  diameter  of   the  column 
to   the  building,    to   its  principal   parts,    and  to   the   architectural    mefflbers._ 
The  modulus  replaces  the  scsle,    for  it  has  no  relation^  to  the  dimensions 
cf  the  monument,;     nhether   the  temple  be  sinall   or   large,    its  proportions  re- 
main   about   the  sair.e,    and   as   sctually  fixed   cy   artistic  invention   and  not 
by  the  object   itself.;    But  for  the  vast   monuments  of   the  Korrians  and  espec- 
ially  for  the  créations  of  the  raiddle  âges,    as  well    as  for  those  of  the  Re- 
naissance  and   the  modem  era,    a  fixed   scale  is  taken   as   a  basis,    vvhich   first 
dépends  on  the   height  of   lEsn,    afterwards  on   the  building   ffiaterials.  _     It   is 
indeed  natursl    to   assume  this  scale,    ail  our  buildings  being  used  by  men, 
since  vdndows,    doors,   balustrades,    etc.,    are  in  proportion  to   their  height, 
dimensions  being  only  varied,    according  to   whether   intended   for  merely  use- 
ful    structures  or   those  occupying   higher  rank   and  intended  for   assemblage 
cf  many  persons.; 

It   is  just    as   erroneous  to   enlarge  the   architectural    forms  of   bouses   and 
of  ordinary  buildings  to   unusual    sise,    as  to   diœinish  those  of   monuments 
intended  for   e.xtraordinary  purposes,    like  triumphal    arches,    baths  and  théâtres 
If   thi--:  be  done,    the  scale   and  gênerai    effect  of   the  building   are  changed; 
for   it   will    appear   smaller,    the  larger   its   scale  in  proportion  to   its   abso- 
lute diniensions,    and  conversely._    To   make  this  évident,    compare  Cologne  Cath- 
edral    with  the  Ohurch  of   ot.    Peter   at  Rome.      Vdio   would  believe  that   the  lat- 
ter   was  two   and   a   half   times  th^e   area  of   the  former?     This  may  be  explained 
by  magnitude  of   scale  and  of   dimensions;    There  a  narrow  f ive-aisled. inter- 
ior   and  heaven-aspiring   towers  are  lost   in  graceful    détails,    suited  to  the 
stature  of  man;    hère  is   a   spacious  interior,    decorated  by   colossal    statues, 
spanned  by  mighty  tunnel   vaults  with  a  gigantic  dôme  over  the  intersection, 
beneath  which  men  vanish.      The  Church  of   St.    Peter  indeed  excels  in  grandeur 
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of  effect  of  spece,  but  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  excels  in  spacicus  effect 

ot   the  masses.; 

32.,  Proportions.; 
■  The  greatest  influence  upon  beauty  of  form  and  effect  of  the  masses  is 
exerted  ly  thèse  proportions  in  architecture.   They  a^pn  t.he  relations  of 
the  whole  to  its  separate  prts,  lased  on  a   harmonie  systeir,  and  they  are 
in  intimate  connection  with  the  subdivision  and  the  soale,  and  thersfore 
cannot  te   transferred  to  any  other  object  snd  scale.  ;  Ehe  Church  of  3t.  Pe- 
ter shows  that  the  proportions  may  be  in  themeelves  correct,  but  may  be  rel- 
ative! y  faulty.;  Nature  shovis  this,  when  it  varies  the  proportions  of  the 
huraan  body  in  accordance  with  âge  and  sex,  the  proportions  of  the  head,  hsnd, 
and  foot  to  the  body  differ  in  men  from  boys,  and  in  woiren  froc  k.irls.  ; 

îherefore  if  the  proportions  of  a  building  may  not  be  srranç^ed  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  fixed  for  ail  classes,  but  must  be  selected  occording  to 
circumstances,  one  must  not  yield  to  a  delusion  that  they  are  only  determin- 
ed  by  cur  feeling.;  Sensé  of  proportion  is  variously  developed  in  men;  the 
eye  must  be  trained  to  disccver  defects,  just  as  the  ear  finds  diecords.,  The 
architecture  of  past  pericds  supplies  us  with  the  meanr,  in  numerous  monuments 
with  model  proportions.,  Ftd-u:   their  study,  we  find  the  proportions  of  a  build- 
ing to  consiet  of  harmonie  relations  between  maasss  and.  openim?s,  between 
fiât  surfaces  and  reliefs,  and  between  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  mass 
of  the  structure.;  Ihese  ratios  may  be  expressed  in  numerical  values  or  in 
,k;,ecnietrical  figures,  which  afford  most  vsluable  data.;  but  we  cannot  includo 
in  the  calcul ation  and  the  drawing  the  influence  of  the  site,  or  cf  the  scalt 
and  coior  of  the  object  upon  its  proportions,  and  this  influence  sz  %^&   xiliK 
is  very  important.;  Vîe  must  not  lose  the  chief  points  of  view  for  the  cro- 
biem,  or  a  regard  for  the  harmony  of  the  whole.;  Y«hat  wculd  becorie  of  art, 
and  what  would  talent  do,  if  beauty  of  form  could  be  deduced  by  fortrmlae? 
Thèse  enable  us  to  subdivide  masses  and  intoriors  of  un^.raceful  proportions 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  object  may  appear  remcved  or  lessened,  and  divis- 
ionof  the  structure  or  union  of  its  parts  may  induce  beautiful  pi'oportions 
in  détail  and  a  harnonious  gênerai  effect.;  Thèse  indications  require  expia- 
nation,   But  the  évidence,  other  connected  déductions,  and  discussion  of  op- 
tioal  effeots,  must  be  left  to  a  later  part  of  this  volume. 
b.;  Ornament  in  Form  and  Colcr.; 

Ornament  in  relief  and  in  color  are  other  éléments  of  architectural  compoo- 
ition.   ThsB»  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  vfhich  might  in 
itself  be  beautiful  without  ornament,  since  it  could  not  attain  true  beauty 
with  ornament  alone.; 

33.;  Origin  of  Décoration  in  Relief  and  Color. 
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Inclination  for  ornament   sprints  frcm   an  innate  impulse  in  reen  te   beauti- 
t'y  their  existence.;    Men   in  the  é  lowest   stage  cf  civilizaticn   adcrn  their 
persons  and  the  work  of  their  hands.  ;    From  occasional   f  estai   decor.'jtions  of 
iiriporLant  buildings,   ori^inally  consisting  of   natural    ilowers  and  fruits, 
of  ornamental   vases  and  trochies,   openin^  later  a  permanent  ornamentation 
by  the  aid  of   art;    it  became  a  requirement  of   art..     Imitation  of   nature  pro- 
duced   artificial   ornament,    either  relief  ornament   in  clay,    stone,   or  wcod, 
or   applied  as  colored  crnsraent   vâth  brush  and  color.;    The  éléments  of  relief 
and  painted  décoration   are  in  the  créations  of  nature.      But   it  would  be  ai; 
aberration  of   art   to   seek   to  produce  an  accurate  imitation  of   nature.      Eac!. 
art  period  bas  therefore  taken  nature  in  its  own  way,    and  has  sought   in  re- 
presenting  it  by  form   and  color  to  bring  eut  the  ideas  cf  its  time  in  char- 
acteristic     expression.- 
34.;    Grnament. 

Crnaiî;ent   undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  domain  of   architecture  and  is  indis- 
pensable    to   its  Works,   preferably  obtaining  its  motives  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,    though   al so  frora  the  animal   kingdom.;    It  is  incised  in  the  surface 
as  linear  ornament,    though  this  is  chiefly  executed  in  color,   or  is  carved 
as  relief  décoration  in  the  building  material    itself,    and  it   is  iir.itated  from 
living  forms  of  nature  with  more  or   less  freedom.;    Conventionalization  is 
absolutely  essential.;    For   décoration  must   not   sink   to   a  slavish  imitation 
of   nature;    we  must  know  how  to   apply   it,   to  modify  its  type  in  acccrdance 
with  the  material,    to   simplify  and  to  conventionaiize  it.      Naturalistic  treat- 
ment   vdll   be  iees  suitable,    wheti  the  ornament   is  required  to  express  the  cnar- 
acter  of   a  quiet   surface  by   a  pattern  or  a  strong  rhythm.;    \u-î  therefore  dis- 
tinguish  between  free  décorative  ornament   and   structural    décoration,    the  firifit 
being  purely  ornamental,    the  second  expressing  the  construction.;    Décorative 
ornament  is   a  free  addition  produced  by  the  sport aneous  feeling  of  mankind, 
whose  origin  was  just  described.;     It  contributes  to  the  beauty  of   the  object 
by   animating  and  decorating  plain   surfaces  and   stiff  members  judiciously, 
but   is  not   absolutely  necessary»;     Structural  ornament  proceeds  from   a  less 
primitive  désire  of  mankind,    expressed  by  making  prorainent   snd  by   adorning 
the  form  of   the  structural   part   as  determined  by  the  style. _    It  therefore 
extends  to  the  actual   members  of  the  architectural   organism  especially  to 
those   ,    like  the  shaft  of   a  column,    a  console,    etc.,    where  the  conflict  of 
différent   stresses  in  the  structural   system  becomes  apparent., 

Ornament  in  gênerai,    especially  free  ornament,    should  in  sccordance  with 
Ite  origin     always  personify   an  idea  related  to  the  idéal    significance  of 
the  building  and  taken  from  the  phenoia'ena  of  life  and  nature..    Motives  from 
plants  do  not.  suffice;    aniaals  aust  in  part  supply  motives;    man  himself  and 
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his  fcrniG  appear  in  the  créative  realm  of  the  artistic  imagination;    animal 

forins  are  even  invented,   foriced  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of   décoration, 

but   which  must  hâve  a  justification  of  their  existence  in  an  apparent  capac- 

ity  for  iife._    Thoughtful   ornament    ,   composed  in  such  a  manner,    ennolles  and 

animâtes  thé  work;    it   affords  food  for  thought;    one   would  hct  tecome  tired 

CI    it,    v.'hile  nieaningless  ornamentation,    even  if   equally  leautiful,    would   soon 

becone  wearisoïne.  •    It   is  not   said  that   everythin^  sticuld  be  covered  by  alle- 

■    ,  .  .     r.^       .    this 

gonicsi  crnanient;    the  more  important   and  ef fectiveAis^the  more  sparinf^ly  it 

is  to  be   applied.      Simple  rhythmic  patterns  are  appropriete  for   animatin^^ 
the  surface,    as  well   as  geometrical   frets  and  bands  to  enclose  it. 

Structurel  ornament  contributes  to  the  décoration  of   ai'chitectural   members; 
it   bas  no   statical   function,   but   adjusts  and  lessens  the  conflict  of   stress- 
es in  architectural   members.      It   should  not  conceal   the  leading  forfns,    but 
aliov;  them  te   appear  in  their   structural   significance,    and  lend  them  life 
and  movement._     Stone  forms  naturally  prevail   hère.;    The  formai    treatment  of 
every  kind  of  ornament   is  entirely  dépendent  on  material    and  technical  pro- 
cesses. ; 

35..    Color.; 
The  influence  of  color  upon  architecture  must  also  ce  oonsidered,   even  if 
it  be  merely  accessory,   since  it   is  of  great  importance  to  the  effect  of  form. 
It   is  indeed  one  of  the  most  effective  and  most  prised  éléments  of   architect- 
ural  composition,   both  for   accenting   form  in  the  best  manner  and  for  carry- 
ing  eut   an  independent  créative  idea. .    The  use  of   colored  décoration  on  the 
pictorial   imitation  of   an  object  is  perf&ctly  natural,    since  color   appears 
in  everything  in  nature,    and  in  building  materials  form  and  color  can  not 
be   separated.;     Its  introduction  is  therefore  justified  in  the  représentation 
of  ûc,ieots  from  nature  and  from  life.'    This,is  true  in  référence  te   archi- 
tecture  also,    since  ail   architectural   styles  HaH  obtained  c?.  polychrcmatic 
efieo;:,   psrtly  by  materials  of   différent  colors,   partly  by  color  décoration.; 
rilthougii  external  polychromy  may  bave  been  lar^^ely  employed  only  by  certain 
'•natiovi3,    yet   wider  sccpe  has  always  been  accorded  to  it   in  the  interiors  of 
"buildings.  ; 

3c. _    Polychromy.; 

-■::   :  Fxr.st  consider  the  use  of   color  in  the  interior,    which  esthetic  feelin£  has 
'  always  required.;    A  hall,   or  even   an  important  room  of    a  building  is  incom- 
plet ^While  uncolored;    color  is  therefore  indispensable  to  internai   architect- 
ure;   nothing  opposes  its  free  development,    and  the  modem  period  therefore 
LTûueriy  makes  a  most  extended  use  of   it..     nhat  chiefly  concerns  the  color 
treatiaent  of   the  building?     How  is  harmonious  effect  to  be  obtained?     This 
requires  a  deveicped  feeling  for  color   and  an  earnest  study  of  the  polychro- 
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matio  masterpieces  of  architecture;    suggestions  are  to  be  taken  froin 
nature,   to  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  its  splendor  of  color  in  the  or- 
ganio  and  inorganic  world,    and  to  dérive  useful    applications  from  them.    m  e 
learn  that  upon  contrasts  of  coîors  and  broken  tones,    upon  those  of  prim- 
, ary   and  œixed  oolors,    is  based  the  harmony  of  colors,    and  if   we  invest- 
igate  thô  phenooena  of  nature,    we  find  primary  colors  prevailin^  in  ordi- 
nary  natural   phenomena  and  in  low  forir.s,   but  mixed  colors  in  higher  forms. , 

Bjtt  nature  slso  gives  us  by  a  moderat.é  use  of  its  celer  materials  a 
suggestion  for  the  use  of  color  in  architecture.      'A'e  conclude  that   a 
tone  dérives  its  value  from  its  surroundings,    that  pure  colors  become 
quiet   and  harinonious  with  a  broken  ground  tone,    strong   and  bril liant 
with  light   and  shade,    and  that  mixed  colors  alone  are  monotonous  and 
without  light.;    Vie  note  that  the  latter  remove  the  object  further  from 
the  eye,   the  former  causing'  it  to  appear  nearer.      Thèse  are  especially 
applicable  to  use  of  color  in  the  interior,   but   it   is  otherwise  with 
the  polyghromatic  treatrcent  of   the  external    architecture.;  ' It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  créative  'ârtists  to  exclude  ail   éléments,   that  may 
produce  discord  and  injure  the  desired  effect.;    Por  this  dépends  upon 
external   influences,   on  sky   and   sunlight,    and  on  surroundings.      A  col- 
ored  façade  is  like  a  festal  garment,    and  the  building  makes  a  peculitir 
impression,    as  a  separate  decorated  object,    especially   in  rain  and  snow. _ 
If  harmony,    the  primary  requirement  of  beauty,   occurs,   the  surroundings 
must  be  suited  to  the  key-tone,    and  at  least  to   a  certain  extent,   poly- 
chromy  must  be  applied  to  the  external    architecture.^    Tîhen  this  is  done, 
wise  modération  must  be  exercised,   more  than  in  using  color  in  the  in- 
terior.; •• 

For  the  polyghro'matic  treatment  of   the  exterior,    as  well    as  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,    we  hâve  the  means  in  natural    and  artificial 
building  materials  of  varied  colors,    and  especially  in  the  greatly  de- 
veloped  technical  processes  of   the  décorative  arts,;    The  principal   build 
ing  maternai  or  the  local   color  will   give  the  key-tone  of   the  harmony; 
the  chief  member     will   be  kept   in  a  quiet   and  united  tone,    vvhile  stron^- 
er  colors  are  permissible  for  other  parts.      Veined  materials  of   varied 
colors  are  effective  and   suitable  for   sraall   enclosed  surfaces,    ilat   arch- 
jtitecturel   members,    unfluted  shafts,    etc.;,   but   when  employée]  freely   and 
as  subdivisions,   they  frequently  hâve  an  unquiet   and  disturling  effect. 
Light  tones  may  be  used  above  and  dark  ones  below,    especially  in  the 
interior,   where  persons  and  objecte  become  more  prominent  before  a  dark 
background. _    For  internai   color  treatment   and  an  especially  effective 
élément   in  very  récent  years,    is  stained  glass  also  properly  employed 
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in  secular  architecture.;    In  no  method  of  oolorin^  are  colors  mcre  splen 

did,   more  beautiful,    and  more  hariaonious  for  interiors.      Color  is  in 

loth  nature  r.nd   ai't  so  costly  that  v;e  fully  enjoy  its  récent   advance- 

ment   among  u-j,    and  only  wish  it  to  completely   supplant  the  dull  gray 

of    uh8  larst  décade,    and  that   a  feeling  for  color  may  more  strongly  affeo  t 

mankind. 

37.;  Painting  and  oculpture.; 

Grnament.  and  color  justly  belong  to  architecture  by  their  origin  and  * 
by  use  for  thousands  of  ;>'8ars.;  It  aiso  claims  the  assistance  of  paint- 
ing  and  sculpture,  which  are  suited  to  impart  to  its  works  the  higheet 
importance.   No  monumentai  building  is  complète,  or  can  be  finished, 
without  thèse  accessories.  ;  An  indication  of  high  developicent  of  art 
and  of  the  work  of  a  master  in  ail  periods,  is  the  assignment  to  créa- 
tions of  the  sister  arts  the  place  of  honor  in  buildings.;  How  should 
architectural  composition  pr.oceed?  How  should  painting  and  sculpture 
in  the  service  of  architecture  treat  their  works?  Thèse  questions  sug- 
gest  further  study.   7.'e  njerely  indicate  the  direction  from  which  their 
answers  may  be  expected. 

The  architectural  work  is  to  be  so  designed,  that  /it  may  remain  with- 
out painting  and  sculpture,  complète  and  beautiful  in  itself.;  It  is 
to  be  decided  as  if  pnintin^s  and  sculptures  did  not  exist,  or  were  re- 
mcved  from  the  places,  assi^^ned  them  by  the  master.   He  places  them  in 
the  tympanuiD,  in  the  frieze,  in  panels,  and  in  niches,  to  impart  to  his 
work  ^.race  and  beauty  of  life  by  living  représentations  of  the  beauti- 
ful.  But  the  Works  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  must  be  subordina- 
ted  to  those  of  the  architect;  they  must  not  disturb  unity  and  harmony, 
nor  monumental  repose  of  the  building,  and  must  be  suited  to  the  spaces 
created  for  them.   Sculptures  and  paintings  must  correspond,  to  the  In- 
tel lectual  pu^'pose  of  the  building,  conform  to  it  in  style  and  scale, 
and  be  in  complète  harmony  vàth  it  in  drawing,  relief  and  color.   Thus 
heve  the  three  formative  arts  wrought  tcgether  in  ail  âges,  contribut- 
ing  to  the  master  works  of  architecture.;  Nor  will  our  er'a  fail  in  this, 
either  in  ability  or  désire. 

FINAL  CCNGIDEFAÏIOMS. . 
38.;  Application  cf  Preeeding  Laws., 

Vie  havs  hère  followed  theory;  we  hâve  seen  the  tree  of  knowledge'.arise 
from  a  ^erm,  grow  by  the  impelling  force  of  truth,and  blossom  under  the 
power  of  beauty;  by  its  law,  we  ascribe  to  the  créations  of  architect- 
ure the  highest  consecraticrj  and  perfection  of  art.;  how  is  it  with  the 
restrictions  and  the  applications  cf  thèse  laws?  Thèse  are  the  same 
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inviolable  laws,   valid  in  past  great   art  période  and  retained  in  ail 
ag€»s.  ;    They  are  known,   but  are  also  misunderstood.  ;    This  espacially  co- 
eurs for  the  principal  of  truth.;     It  is  most  commonly  opposed  in  art, 
exactly  as  in  life._    Pcr  endeavor  to   appear  otherwise  than  he  is,    is 
founded  in  the  nature  of   man.;    Hence  appropriateness  and  even  true  beau- 
ty  commonly  suffers,   not   alone  in  works  of   spécial   iŒportance._    Tendency 
to   déception  is  the  vice  of  our   era,    and  is  deeply  rooted;    it  has  pêne- 
trated  even  into   the  home;    we  are  pleased  to  decieve  ourselves  there. ; 
Is  it  not  generally  stated  as  a  spécial   merit,    that   stuccor  appears  to 
be  wood,    and  wocd  looks  like  marble,    that   a  principal   cornice,    a  roof, 
or   an  ornament   is  so  made  of   zinc  as  to  appear  exactly  like  solid   stone? 
And  ail   this  is  due  to  the  art   and  Irush  of  the  painterl 
39.      Récent  Period.; 

But   error   acpears  in  even  another  direction,;    The  tine  is  not  distant, 
when  the  perfection  of    architecture  was  thought   to  be  the  most  f aith- 
ful    iiTiitation  ci    an   antique  building. _    Structures  were  copied,    whose 
original  s  were  cuilt  many  centuries  eince  under   another   sky,   of  différ- 
ent materials,   for  other  purposes,    and  at   another  scale.;     rVhat   was  the 
resuit?     A  so-called  architectural    style  in  accordance  with  the  suprême 
law,    which  must  consist  of   ail   possible  architectural    styles,   that   the 
entire  history  of  civilization  might  be  reflected  therein,   just   as  our 
iTiodern  civilization  is  ocmposed  of  the  éléments  of   ail  earlier  civil i- 
zations.; 

40.;    She  Présent.; 

This  âge  has  indeed  some  good  points  for  it  has  led  to  more  accurate 
knolw8dge.;It  is  now  generally  understood,   that  however  great  he  may  be, 
one  man  cannot  create  a  style.;    It  may  be  a  différent   and  better  one, 
but   is  still   not  good.;    Cne  no  longej^oopiee-j— but  composes,    though  in 
the  most   différent   styles.;     Architecture  is  believed  to   advance,    when 
the   style  is  modified  in   accordance  with  fashion.;     Yesterday  Greek  or 
Roman  v^as  used,    novi  it   is  German  Renaissance  or  Barocco,    and  it   will 
tomorrov;  be  Romanesque  or  Gothic;    Louis  XV   and  perhaps  Japanese  must 
be  found   sids  cy  side  in  the  same  séries  of   apartments.;    «hither  will 
this  lefîd  in  a  rapidly-Iiving   a^e?     Architecture  has  become  merchandize;  - 
and   adjusts  itself   to   supply   and  demand.  ;    Nearly  ail    styles  are  now  of- 
fered;    a  bit   is  eut  off   from  this  style,   one  from  that  one,    ail    drawn 
from  one  source  undsr  the  pressure  of  fashionl      Vihat   ail   earlier   âges 
possessed,    which  v.'e  do  not  miss  in  the  Rococo,   has  been  lest;   unity   et 
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Btyle  is  lacking..    The  building  le  a  création  of  the  âge  and  lh*i»refort» 
e)(hibits  the  attire  oï  the  period.; 
41.:    The  Future.. 
nhat  will   resuit  froa  this  confusion  of  style?     hov»  is  it  to  le  im- 
proved,    and  how  œay  the  taste  of  cur  era  le  guided  in  the  ri^ht  path? 
Cnly  ty  holding  firmly  the  unohangeable  principies  of  our  ancient  crt.- 
But   ail  mey  b©  truly  beautiful    and  correct  in  theory,   yet  by  praclioin^; 
it  one  can  not  live..    »îith  the  best  principies  one  may  suffer  hunier, 
for  the  truth  alone  does  not  lead  to  abundance.      Ncthin^  can  le  oppos- 
ed  to  the  truth  of  this  ar^^ument,   so  lon^.  as  owners  and  the  public  on- 
ly  désire  déception.;    The  remedy  is  the  teaching  of  better  ideas,    and 
ly  guidance  to  the  straight,    thcugh  toilsoœe  path  of  the  gocd,   the  Beau- 
tiful   and  the  True,      nho  shall   transform  public  conception  of  the  neads 
,(ï   art,   other  than  the  artist?     V»hat  hâve  v»e  done  for  this?     V.e  hâve 
couiplained,    suffered,    and  blamed  ourselves  and  others.      ^e  must  turn 
abcut,    for  we  waste  instead  of  utilizing  the  power  of  past   art  période; 
we  yiald  and  embr^c©  electism,    as  it  is  more  conveniert   to  ^o  with  the 
:■  urrent   than  swim  against   it.      But  vte  bave  lost  original    and  spontaneous 
création. _    To  acquire  lacility  again,   we  aust  commence  the  work   with 
ourselves.      For   "Fine  art",    says  Fergusson,    "  ia  a  hard  task-mi stress^ 
and  to  obtain  her  rewai-ds,    inen  must   v;ork,    and  think,    and  exercise  infi- 
nité self-ccntrol.      False  art  isan  easy,    smiling  dame,    whose  favors  are 
readily  dispensed,   but   worthless  when  obtained".      Tie  waII   ley  hand  to 
the  work,    at  the  same  time  speoking  for  light   and  truth!      Even  it   the 
mndividual   oannot  do  aiuch,   the  entire  profession  aay  accomplish  eome- 
thing,    a  génération  so  ciuch  the  more,    and  that  begun  today  may  be  ccn- 
tinued  tomorrow. ;    Vie  hope  for  success,    a  s  a  visible  improvement  and 
a  purification  of  art   already  occurs. ;     Ail   conditions  exist  for  art  in 
fresh  bloom,    shining   forth  in'the  clear  sunshine  of   a  new  era  of  bfcauty. 
The  feeling  for   architecture  has  become  more  active,   even  if  it   has  so3€>- 
times  wandered  from  the  path.      The  public  takes  a  living  part  in  its 
development;    the  architectural   profession  has  sacrifice  and  inspiration 
and  is  distinguished  by  genuine  knowledge  and  skill;      artisans  are  full 
of  energy,    alility,    and   a  vfide  kncwledge  of   ail   expédients;    we  comciand 
more  money  than  ever  before,    and  letter  transportation,   bringing  us  near 
the  most   distant  countries,    ^nc   while  united,   ought   we  to   fail   in  pro- 
-ducing  art  peculicr  to  our  era,    escapin^.  from  the  doinain  or'  electicism 
and  of  fashion*?^     But  it   is  first   necessary  that   the  prevailing  miscon- 
ception  of   what  is  good  or  lad,    true  or  falee,   beautiful  or  ugly,    shouid 
end.      And  with  this  aim,    we  will    hold  fast  our  grand  principies  of   arch- 
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tectural     composition. 

DIVISION  II.      P-RCPCKTIONS  IN  ARCHIIECTURF.. 
By  Professer  August  Theirsch.; 
42,      General. 

Laws  in  architecture     assure  the  beauty  of  the  édifice,    just   as  this 
is  lessened  by  neglecting  them.;    To   seek   and  to  formulate  thèse  princi- 
pies  is  a  problem  that   science  cannot  neglect.^    Vie  endeavor  to  find  and 
justify  its  solution,   the  direct  resuit  of  esthetic  feeling.      As  for  pro- 
portion,   it  is  certain  and  beyond   ail    dispute,    that  parts  of   a  building 
must  bear   a  proper  relation  to  each  other  and  to   the  whole.;    how  may  this 
relation  be  stated,    can  it  be  expressed  by  numbers,   or  referred  to  sim- 
ple geometrical   figures? 

Relations  of  harmonious  tones  in  music  hâve  been  definitely  arranged 
in  numbers. _    Différent  tones  hâve  différent  numbers  of  vibrations.      Tones 
harmonize  when  their  vibrations  coincide  or  accord.      Physicists  hâve 
discovered  a  similarity  in  the  effect  of  colors  on  the  eye.      But  'to  de- 
duce  frcm  this  that  the  eye  prefers  certain  simple  ratios  of  magnitudes 
in  proportions  and  fornis  is  an  error,;  upon  which  numerous  théories  hâve 
already   been  wrecked.;    For  if  two  tones  harmonize  together  and  one  be 
then  slightly  raised  or  lowered,   the  drum  of  the  esr  is  set   into  oomplex 
cr  irregular  vibrations,   producing   a  discord.     But   if   a  rectangle  has 
its  sides  in  proportion  of   2  to   3,    and  its  length  be  then  slightly  chang- 
ed,    tho  eye  cannot  perceive  the  change.      Simple  numerical   ratios  certain- 
ly  participât©  in  the  proportions  of   ancient  édifices.      Much  talent   and 
labor  Jvave  iê^îh-glÇ^ended  in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  simple  nu- 
Wl^cal   ratios  to  -serve  as  a  basis  of  the  three  dimensions  in  space  of 
an  architectural   structure.;    Only   a  few  points  can  be  given  hère.;    Hen- 
sselmann  carr;e  to  the  conclusion  that   harmony  of  proportions  in  the  arch- 
itectural  irtonuinents  cf   antiquity  were  neither  resuit  of   artistio  genius 
ncr  mereiy   accidentai,;     He  beleived  that   he  found   the   secret  of   the  an- 
cient   or  hitects  in   the  use  of    the  ratio  of   the  side  to  diagonal  of   a 
sqTi"are,    and   that  of   side  t     diagonal  of   a  cube,    and  with  thèse  magni- 
tudes constructed  a  scale,    for   sll   dimensions  of   a  building.      Viollet- 
>ie-Luc  telieved  that   ancient   architects  employed  three  différent  triang- 
les  es  bases  of  pr^oportions;    the  Egyptian  triangle   (of  the  Pyramide), 
the  right   angled   vdth  equal    angjjes,    and  the  equilateral._    But  the  man- 
iner  in  v^hich  thèse  figures  are  combined  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome 
^dnd  on  the  section  of  the  Cathedral   at   Amiens  is  not  convincing. 

ne  may   say   that  thèse  éléments  do  not  holg  good  so  far.-    If  the  lav» 
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ot   beauty  ©xists  in  them,    architecture  would  be  condeœned  to  monotony..  . 
The  massive  and  bold  is  justified  as  well   as  the  slender  and  graoeful.; 
Différent  characters  hâve  each  their  peculiar  beauty  in  nature,    as  in  thie. 
V:e  seek   n  lavf  tolerating  variety  of  forms  and  maintaijiné  itself  under 
the  most  diverse  conditions. _ 

43.;    Siiiiilarity  of  Figures.; 
rt  stàp  toward  the  discovery  of   such   a  law  v»as  taken  when  Zeising  treat- 
f;d  of   the  golden  mean,    the  fixed  ratio  that   Euclid  taught,    when  the  small- 
er  portion  of   a  straight  line  has  to  the  larger  the  same  ratio   as  of   that 
to  the  whole. ;     Its  ijpplicatiojt  to   architecture  is  defective,    since  the 
relative  proportions  hâve  no   intelligible  relations  to  each  other.      but 
we  will    accept  the  idea  and  px'oceed  further.;    The  fixed  ratio  is  gêner- 
ai,   es  well    as  siiriilarity  of  figures.;    By   study  of  the  most   sucoessful 
Works  in  ail   periods,    we  fijd   a  basai   form  repeated  in  each  édifice,    and 
that  différent  parts  always  lorin  figures  similar  to  each  other  in  arrangée- 
ment   and  forci.;     Innumerable  différent  figures  or   simple  forms  of   masses 
n.ay  in   themselves  be  termed  neither  beautiful   nor  ugly;    combined  arrange- 
ments are  alone-  beautiful.      Harmony  first   arises  frcm  repitition  of  the 
primary  form  of   the  structure  in  its  sub-divisions.      This  intimate  rela- 
lien  of   individual   nienibers  te  the  whole  is  especially  observed  in  works 
of   classic   architecture  and  on  it   is  based  their  united  and  harmonious 
appearance.  ; 

Chapter   1.;    Proportions  in  Doric  Architecture. 

44.;    The  Doric  Temple, 
îf   this  be  true,   it  inost   appear  most   clearly  in  Doric  temples,    whose 
proportions  were  employed  unchanged  for   a  century.;     Such  coiEplete  harmony 
of    ail   parts  was  not  produced  elsewhere  than  in  the  columnar  construction 
of   the  Grecian  Doric  temple.;    Fixed  ratios  were  not   established,   but  from 
ihe  oldest  heavy  monuments  at   Selinus  to  the  élégant  marble  temples  in 
Attica,    with  firm  adhérence  to  the  gênerai    arrangement   and  the  détails, 
we  find  a  variation  in  proportions,    at  the  first  view  a  defect.      The  rat- 
io of   length  to   breadth  of   the  temple,    of   diameter    cf   column  to   its  height, 
,f   height  of   entabiature  to  height iof   column,    etc. ^    continually  vary,    but 
with  few  exceptions  nearly  every  building  retains  harmony  in  its  parts, 
presenting  a  harmonious  effect,    complète  in  itself.      Two  peculiarities 
are  found:   ^  q,    very  simple  numerical   ratios  are  used  for  certain  parts 
CI    the  buiiding,    later  dissapearing  in   artistic  temple  architecture  and 
givin^,  place  te  compLex  ratios;    2,    similarity  of  geometrical   forms  of   ail 
cnaiogous  farts,    which   is  retained   as   a  leading   idea  untii    later   antiquity. 

45.      Kumerical   Ratios.- 
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The  following   simple  nuir.t«rical   ratios  are  retained  in  the  ancien!  tem- 
ples.' 

nidth   and  height  cf  the  cell    are  equal,    as  well    as  those  of   the  pronaos. 

2.  Viidth  and  height  of   the  façade  of  the  cell,    so  far   as  externclly 
visible,    are  to  each  other   as  S   to   2.      (Figs.    1,2,7) 

3.  Height  of   the  columns  equals  twice  the  distance  between  their   ax- 
es    (h  =   2a) 

4.;    Height  of   the  architrave  equtils  ou.e-third  the  distance  between  axes 
of  columns,   or  of   length  of    architrave  tlocks.  ; 

The  first  requirement   is  satisfied  when  height  of   the  prcBBos  te  the 

top  of   architrave,   or  to  ceiling  leams,   equals  distance  between  the  an- 

tae  or   walls.;     (Pigs.    2,5).;     An  intention  is  évident   te   strictly  retaia 

ratio  of   height  to  width  of  cell   of   the  temple  in  the  colonnade  of   the 

façade.      The  four  middle  colucins  are  so  placed  before  the  cell    that   the 

outer  axes  coïncide  with  the  external    width  cf   the  cell.      (Fig'S.    2,4,7, 

9,10).;    Vïith  the  entablature  above  it,    this  portion  of   the  colunmar  façade 

always  forms  a  rectangle,   closely   approxiicating  to   a  square,    Seiaper's  unit; 

,  .    ,  height  cf   cclunin   with   entablature. 

which   =  ;;r-- ;t •; ~ 

Three  times  distance  between  axes.; 

Since  architrave  and  frieze  are  usually   equal    in   height,    it  resuits  from 
3d   end  4th  requirements  that   height  of  the  entablature,   omitting  the  mai- 
son,   is  one-third  height  of   the  cclumn.      The  rude  teîr;{.le  at   Selinus  b^^t 
.artially  fulfils  thèse  requireinents.      (According   to  r'iiny,    the  height 
of  the  column  was  at  first  one.'-third  th^i  width  cf   the  temple).      The  fol- 
lowing  monuments  retain  thèse  nucierical   ratios.;    Temple  A  at   ceiinus;    Teni- 
ple  of  Poséidon  at  Faestum;    Temple  of   Zeus  at  Clyrr^pia;    Temple  of   Athene 
on  Egina.  ; 

Thèse  numerical   ratios  recommended  themselves  for  practical   reasons; 
the  made  the  designing   and  exécution  easier,    and   were  perhaps  prescribed 
by  the  priests.      They  couid  not   form   a  rule  for   ail   cases   and  ail   periods, 

Vihen  architecture  assumed  a  bolder  flight   and  freed  itself  froff;  ancient 
priestly  restrictions,   men  first   abandoned  the  limit  of   height  of   the  col- 
umns and  made  this  greater,    so  that  the  column   without   its  abacus,   or  its 
shaft   alone,    attained  a  height   h  =   2a.      The  architrave  block  firmly  re- 
tained  till    later  the  ratio  oï    1  to  2,      The  entablature  thereby  became 
lower   in  proportion  to  the  coluffln..---6ut  the  other  law  remained   in  force, 
that   the  parte  of   the  building   shouid  be  similar   te   each  other   and  to  the 
whoie, ,    This  harmcny  comprisciS   1,    the   similar   forms  of   the  tvv-c   princicel 
parts,    the  enclosure  and  the  nucleus,   or  the  péristyle  and- the  cell;    2, 
the  repitition  of   the  saire  forms  and  proportions  in  the  pai-ts  of   the  builcL- 
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ing.;  ^ 

46.;    Ground  Plan.; 
1.;     Vïith  ail    diversities   in   len^th   and  breadth,    comparison  of   the  plans 
shows  an   intention  te  give   the  outer  Une  oi   the  péristyle  (edge  of  upper 
step)    the  same  fona   as   ihat  oi    the  interior  of   the  cell.      (Pigs,    3,15).- 
Forticos  are  very  deep  lefcre   and  behind  the  cell,    but   are  very  narrow 
along   its  sides,    an   arrangement   net   explained  on  structural   or  practical 
grounds.;    If  the  diagonal   of   the  rectangle  of   edge  of   upper   step  be  drawn, 
it  either  coïncides  with  the  diagonal  of   interio'r  of  the  cell,   or  is  par- 
allel   to   it.      Vlith  few  exceptions,    this  is  true  for  the  plans  of   ail   Dor- 
ic  temples,    even  for  the  little  archaictemple-cell  on  the  Acropolis  at 
oelinus. 

47.  ;  x£»i5»ki»Àii^KS.  Façades  of  Cell    and  of  Temple.; 
2.;    The  façade  of   the  cell,    so  far   as  visible,   or  to  bottom  of   inner 
architrave,    and  the  façade  of   the  entire  temple  with  its  stylobate,   form 
two   similar  rectangles   (with  the  ratio  of   2  to  3  in  the  archaic  style); 
the  oeil    and  its  péristyle  hâve   similar  f orms.  ;  (Fig.;  4).;    To  produce  this 
conformity,    high  entablatures  and   styloba^es  are  necessary  in  case  of  tem- 
ples with  a  wide  space  between  colonnade  and  cell,    lower  entablatures  be~ 
ing  required  for  temples  with  narrow  porticos.  ;     (Pigs.  ;  c,7,8).;    This  al~ 
so  explains  why  external    entablatures  are  frequently   lower(Fig.  ;  9)   paes- 
tum,  or  often  higher   (Fig.;  10)   Bassae  than  the  internai  one.      In  other 
words,   the  péristyle  adds  to  the  cell   proportionately  as  much  in  height 
as  in  breadth.; 

46.      Entablatures.; 
3,;    Each  pair  of   trilyphs  enclose  a  métope  and  form  with  the  portiom  of 
cornice  above  them  a  combination,    in  several   ways  exhibiting  a  similarity 
10  the  entire  building,   viewed  from  front.;    As  the  cell-walls  and  columnB 
a>jong  the  sides  inclose  a  darkened  vestibule  (pronaos),    so  do  triplyphs 
an  the  frieze  inclose  the  métopes.      Thèse  appear  like  small   spaces  beneath 
the  protection  of  the  widely  projectijg  roof,    and  they  are  open  in  front 
and  filled  with  sculpture,    like  the  pronaos  of  the  oell._    A  doser  obser- 
vation shows  that  the  two  likewise  coïncide  in  the  ratios  of  their  mag- 
nitudes.     The  form  of   the  métope  varies  similarly  from  a  square,    as  does 
the  opening  of  the  pronaos.      (Pigs.;  9, 10).      The  width  of  the  triglyph  al- 
sû  bears  the  same  ratio  to  width  of  métope,    as  that  of  width  of  portico, 
including  columns  and  walls  to  width  of  pronaos  (measured  betvfeen  antàe).; 
Simple  numerical   ratios  are  most  common: 

Temple  C   at   Selinus,    1  to   1.; 

Temple  of  Poséidon   at  paestum,    S  to  4.;  ^ 
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Temple  of  Concordia  at  Agrigentum,    8  to  3.; 
Temple  of  Athene  on  Egiiua,    3  to  5.; 
Temple  of  Apollo   at  Bassae,    3  to  5. 

Narrow  cells  therefore  require  narrow  métopes,    and  wide  porticos  de- 
mand  broad  triglyphs.  ; 

The  band  at  the  top  of  the  métopes  is  also  analgous  to  the  internai 
architrave,   while  the  projecting  mutules  correspou.d  to  the  ceiling  of 
th©  vestibule.;    A  comparison  shows  that  the  mutules,   taken  with  the  two. 
bands  beneath  them,   aotually  hâve  the  same  ratio  to  the  oetope,   as  the 
entablature  to  the  oeil.;    (Figs. ;  9,10).     Thèse  portions  of  the  entabla- 
ture  and  th©  taenia  with  its  régula  were  always  narked  by  their  deep  oo- 
>r)r  as  belouging  together.;    They  repeated  the  forœ  of  th©  ©ntire  build- 
ing on  a  small   scale.  ; 

Further,   the  geison  is  to  the  triglyph-frieze  just  as  the  entire  entab- 
lature is  to  the  cell-walls  and  to  the  columns. .    Indeed,   the  height  of 
projecting  cornice  almost  invariably  has-  the  same  proportion  to  height 
of  the  frieze  (including  mutules  with  frieze),    as  height  of  the  entabla- 
ture has  to  height  of  the  column.      Compare  corresponding  profiles  from 
Paestum,   Sgina,    and  the  Parthenon.      (Figs.    11,    12,13).     Thus  the  princi- 
pal ratios  between  stylobate,   column,    and  entablature,    are  repeated  in 
the  larger  and  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  entablature.; 

But  a  relation  between  the  smaller  and  larger  parts  is  carried  out  in 
the  projections,   with  especial   référence  to  outline.     The  portion  of  th© 
abacua  projecting  beyond  the  shaf t  of  tho  column  likewise  forms  a  reot- 
angular  projection  similar  to  that  of  the  geison,   taking  a  diagonal  vi©w 
of   an£le  column.;    The  profiles  of   capitals  represented  in  Figs.;  lî  and 
13  are  to  be  considered  as  diagonal   sections  projected  on  the  facàçle  of 
the  temple.;    The  entire  entablature,    so  far   as  it  projects  sidewisà  beyond 
the  body  of  the  cell,    and  the  geison,    as  well   as  the  drip-mouldigg,* form 
projecting   and  similar  figures. _     (Figs..  11,12).      Thb  extended  diagonal  s 
of   the  façade  of  the  cell   usually  pass  through  the  angles  of  thèse Vig- 
utes,   thereby  fixing  the  ratio  of   their  breadth   and  height. 
49.;     Elévation  of   Entablature.; 

4.^    On  the  élévation  of   the  entablature  exist  the  following  harmo'nies 
between  horizontal   figures.      The  two  architrave-blocks  abutting  overs  a 
a  column  form  a  surface  ô  times  longer  than  high,    according  to   an  arohaic 
rule..     (Fig.;14).;    A  similar  rectangle  always  appears  in  the  abacus  of  >  the 
capital   supporting  thèse  blocks;    a  similar  figure  is  also  formed  by  the^ 
entire  entablature  of  the  façade,    and  it   appears  again  in  the  graceful    V 
régulai*  and  guttae,    which   are  a  reduced  représentation  of  the  entablattùrB 
of  the  façade, with  its  six  conical    supports.;  i  [ 
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The  forin  of  the  cornice  block,   if  its  height  le  ohe-half  the  hei^ht  of 

the  architrave,    which  is  true  as  a  rule,   is  the  same  (1  to  c),    and  also 

on 
as  the  form  of   the  tri^lyph-cap.,    ThuSAthe  façade  of  the  Doric  Temple, 

this  relation  is  carried  out   in  the  most  minute  détail    and  is  intimately 

connected  with  the  number   six  of   the  columns   (on  façade). 

50.;    The  Parthenon._ 

Cnly  an  architect  of  genius  like  Iktinus  dared  permit   himself  to  départ 
from  traditional   arrangement,    when  he  assigned  eight  colunins  to  the  faç- 
ade of   the  Parthenon.;    He  thereby   abandcned  the  harmony  of  cell   and  mé- 
tope,   as  vfell   as  that  of   architrave-block  and  entire  entablature,   but   thus 
obtained  perfect  harmony  between  the  interior   and  the  exterior  of   the  tem- 
ple,  that  had  never  occurred  in  the  hexastyle  plan.;    The  plan  (Fig..  15) 
shows  how  the  inner  area  of   cell   ia.cluded  between  columns,   harmonizes  with 
entire  interior  enclosed  by  walls,    just   as  this  is  again  similar  to  exter- 
nal   outline  of  the  cell,    and  lastiy  to   the  outer  colonnade.'    It  was  thus 
possible  to  obtain  harmony  between  cell    and  péristyle  in  ail   pai'ts  of   the 
édifice..    (8ig.;  le).;    It  occurrs  hère,    coth  with  and  without   stylobate, 
in  the  last  case  taking   architrave  of  the  inner  colonnade  together  with 
height  of  the  cell.      The  façades  of  cell    and  of  entire  structure  hère 
form  rectangles  of   1  to  2  instead  of  2  to  3.; 

Of  other  relations,   the  following   are  retained:      ratio  of  height   and 
projection  of  cornioe  to  height  of  frieze,    as  well    as  of  height  end  pro- 
jection of  entire  entablature  (beyond  side  walls  of   cell)  to  height  of 
dolumns. ;     (Fig,;  12).;    This  figure  gices  projection  of  drip-moulding,    and 
that  of   abacus  of  capital   viewed  diagonally. 

On  the  entablature  of  the  Prcpyleum,otherwise  very  similar  to  the  Par- 
thenon,   the  geison  projects  considerably  more,   corresponding  to  the  great 
depth  of  the  portico.; 

51. _    Later  Buildings.; 

The  architect  of  the  Parthenon  followed  the  hexastyle  arrangement  in 
the  construction  of  the  Temple  of   Ap^ollo   ax  bassae,   but  the  expressiojn 
of  boldness  was  varied  still   more  than  the  case  heretofore  in  buildijgs 
in  Attica..    Th„e  character  of  the  édifice  is  determined  by  form  and  pro- 
portion of  the  column.     This  is  the  only  iiving  élément  in  the  stiff 
construction  of  the  structure.;    The  diameter  and  diminution  of  the  shaft, 
the  profile  and  projection  of  the  echinus  again  vary  in  each  temple,    ac- 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  architect  and  the  prevailing  acceptations^of 
the  period.;    In  the  archaic  temple,   the  strongly  diminished  shaft  and  fleshy, 
widely  projecting  echinus  express  a  hiê,h  degree  of  energy,   that  the  col- 
umn exerts  a^ainst  the  Icad  of  the  entablature..    V.hen  the  columns  later 
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beoaoe  hlgher  and  the  entablature  kas  proportionally  lower  and  lighter, 
n»n  were  satisfied  with  moderato  display  of  force  by  a  stumpy  and  lean 
form  of  capital..  The  skeletoa  of  the  structure  remained  almost  exactly 
the  same,  but  meagreness  and  weakness  took  the  place  of  muscular  strcmgth 
and  energy.; 

An  intimate  relation  likewise  existed  between  diaaeter  of  column  and 
certain  dimensions  of  the  building.;  The  width  of  the  triglyph  was  always 
either  half  the  lov?er  or  middle  diameter  of  the  column.;  Since  tv»o  spao- 
es  between  trigylphs  are  found  over  one  intercolumàiiation,  widths  of  the 
triglyphs  must  be  in  proportion  to  métopes  as  are  diameters  of  columns 
to  their  intervais.;  The  compressed  arrangement  of  the  columns,  or  their 
doser  setting,  is  repeated  in  the  arrangement  of  triglyphs.; 

It  further  results  from  relation  of  width  of  triglyph  to  width  of  por~ 
tico,  as  stated  in  Art.,  3,  that  in  the  older  buildings  thèse  also  dépend 
on  diameters  of  columns.; 

Table  of  Ratios.; 
Diam.;of      •; 
Column  to 
Interval.; 

Temple  of  Poséidon  at  Paestum  (Mid.piam,;)3  to  4 
Temple  of  Hercules  at  Akragas  (Mid.diam.  ■)3  to  4 


(Low.diam)  3  to  5 
(Mid..diam.;)2  to  3 
(Low..  diam)2  to  3 
(Mid..diain.;)2  to  3 
(Mid.  diam.  ■)3   to  5 


riglyph 

;Vidth  of 

to 

Portioo  to 

Métope.; 

width  of 

Pronaos.  ; 

3  to  4 

3  to  4 

3  to  4 

3  to  4 

3  to  5 

3  to  5 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

2  tb  3 

2  to  S 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

3  to  5 

3  to  5 

Temple  of  Athene  on  Egina  . 
Temple  of  Athene  at  Syracuse. 
Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens 
The  Parthenoi  at  Athens  .;  .; 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae.; 
52.  Other  Proportions. 
It  would  be  faulty  to  treat  colonnades  only  from  the  point  of  view 
heretofore  assumed,  and  (tp\^jiot_aLsQ4take  into  considération  the  ratio  be- 
tween masses  of  the  supporting  and  supported  parts..  It  is  always  the 
conquest  of  ioads  or  victory  over  masses,  which  impresses  us  in  looking 
at  monumental  buildings,  and  in  Doric  temple  architecture,  this  is  espec- 
ially  the  clearly  expressed  capacity  of  supports  to  resist  the  weight  of 
load  laid  upon  them.; 

The  ratio  between  the  mass  of  a  column  and  the  mass  of  the  portion  of 
the  entablature  resting  on  it  may  be  most  easily  observed,  if  the  areas 
.  e  considered,  which  thèse  members  of  the  structure  occupy  on  the  éléva- 
tion.. The  portion  of  entablature  between  axes  of  two  columns  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  part  of  entablature  supported  by  a  single  column. 


Draw 
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diagonal  of  rectangle  forned  by  axea  of  two  ooluains  (Pig.17)  and  extend 
It  to  top  of  enteilature,   where  it  v»ill  eut  off  a  distance  d;    construct- 
ing  a  rectangle  >»ith  this  and  height  of  column,  the  surface  d  h  ife  fora- 
ed,   whose  area  equals  area  a  x  h  of  the  given  portion  of  entoUature.. 
A  test  of  the  différent  colonnades  of  Doric  temples  by  this  method  shows, 
that  in  archaio  monuments  entablature  area  exceeds  column  orea,    end  that 
an  the  developed  style,   areas  of  the  two   parts  approximate  equality..    In 
the  Parthenon  (Fig.18)   and  in  the  Temple  at  Bassae,   entablature  iirea  e- 
quals  that  of   a  prismatic  support,   constructed  with  the  upper  diameter 
of  coltumn  as  a  base  d. . 

4vquality  ot  volume  occurs  between  a  prism  with   a  square  base  and   a  oy- 
linder  of  equal   height,   if   side  of  the  prism  is.Ç86,   or  approûmately  .9 
diameterof  cylinder.;    Assuming  as  at  the  parthenon,   that  upper  diameter 
of  thd  column  is  .6  of  lower  one,   then  may  the  cylinder  constructed  with 
average  diameter  of   .9  be  assumed  to  equal   the  conical   column  in  voluiue, 
end  froffi  this  it  resuit s  that   side  of   a  square  pier  of   equal  volume  is 
.866  X  .9  -   .797,   or. 6  lower  diameter  of  column,    so  that  the  mass  of  a 
square  prism  constructed  with  upper  diameter  of  column  equals  mass  of  col- 
umn.     This  equality  is  likewise  found  in  less  clo cely  set  colonnades  of 
porticos  of  the  era  of  Alexander,    as  in  inner  portico  of   southwest  build- 
ing  at  Olympia.;    (Pigi.lQ). 

in  conclusion,   it  may  Le  added  that  01    ail  ratios,   that  of  equality   ( 
1  to   1)   has  shown  itself   as  most   important.      This  is  found  between  two 
successive  parts  occurring  in  intimate  connection,    as  between  echinus  and 
abacuE  of  capital,   the  architrave  and  frieze,    and  also  in  most  temples, 
between  diameter  of  column  and   hei^;ht  of   architrave.      Ctherwise,    in  parts 
treated  as  diversely  as  possible,    equality  as  a  ratio  is  a  condition  or 
good  iaxai  compatibility,    and  ccnversely.. 

53.      Proportions  in  E^yptian  Architecture. 

Gimilarity  of  figures,    was  then  reco^-.nised  and  required   as  a  condition 
of   kood  form  in  architecture  in  the  construction  of   Doric  tempi-es.,     It 
is  not  conceivable  that  this  rule  was  unconsciously  retained  by  instinct 
and  by  thoughtless  répétition.      It   appears  to  hâve  been  transmitted   as 
a  secret  of  the  craft  in  workshops  and  mechanic  guilds  of   the  Greeks.      Its 
first  establishment   is  lost   in  the  darkness  of  the  prehistoric  period. 
ne  hâve  reason  to  suppose  that   Bince  ti  rule  existed  for  Grecian  sculptcrs, 
a  similar  one  must   hâve  been  in  use  even  earlier  in  architecture,    even 
nn  Egypt  during  the  famous   l£th  dynasty.. 

ne  shall   not  be  criticised  for  this  review  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
hellenic  purists  are  dissapearing,    who  hold  Grecian  art   as  a  purely  nat-' 

/ 
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ive  grovth  of  Greece  and  absolutely  reject  the  assumption  of  an  oriental 
or  Egyptian  influence.-    The  horizon  of  the  history  of   art  is  enlarged. 
The  viorks  of  F.   Thiersoh,     Koth,    and  of  Braun,   hâve  not  been  m  vam.-    The 
^important  point  is  that  we  may  asBume  as  proved  and  accepted  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Doric  style  with  Egyptian  architecture.; 

The  style  of  the  gigantic  édifices  at  Thetes  was  developed  further  in 
another  direction,   when  the  cell   v^as  surrounded  by   a  system  of  charobers; 
but  several  monuments  of  the  beginning  of  that  great  epoch  exhibit  the 
simple   plan  of  peripteral   temple,   later  abandoned  or  set  aside..    The  most 
carefully  studied  temple  of  this  kind  was  built  be  Amenophis  III  on  the 
island  of  Slephantine,    and  exhibits  in  a  very  striking  way  the  prototype 
of  the  Doric  temple.;    (Fig.;2C)     The  cell   is  sirailar  to  the  enclosing  pér- 
istyle in  both  plan  and  élévation;    its  façade,    so  far   as  visible,   like- 
wise  forms  a  rectangle  with  ratio  of  Z  to  3;    its  base  corresponde  to  the 
sub-structure  of  the  whole. ; 

'Ae  likevûse  observe  in  buildings  of  the  same  era  the  ratio  of   height 
of   architrave  to  its  length  ( 1  to  3),    so  firmly  retained  in  Doric  temple 
architecture,   evidently  a  rule  tested  in  stone  construction  at  an  early 
date.,    The  use  of  dia^^onals  of   a  rectangular  figure  for  determinin^  brearith 
and  height  of   the  membere  enclosing  it   appears  to  hâve  already  been  com- 
mon.;    The  cavetto  cornices  of  portais  and  niches  are  always  arran^ed  ao- 
cordingly.; 

Finally,   the  plan  of  temple  prevailin^:  in  Sgypt,    with  its  repeated  en- 
clCsures,   exhibits  more  less  clearly  the  gênerai  principiiè  of  repitition 
of  primary  figure.     This  is  hère  given  by  the  cell  in  connection  with  a 
transverse  portico. ;    (Sdfou,  Danderah,   Erment,   etc.;)     This  subdivision 
as  indeed  first  and  most  clearly  apparent  in  the  temple  structures  of  the 
Ptclemaic  period.;    «e  shall   therefore  not  go  too  far  in  saying,   that  as 
PythafcCras  of  Gamos  brought  mathematics  of  Egyptian  sages  to  Greeks,  se 
in  remotu  ontiquity,   architects,   now  unknown,  transplanted  the  type  of 
temple  architecture  and  principle  of  similarity  from  the  land  of  the  Nile 
to  the  shorea  of  Greece.. 

Chapter  II.;    Proportions  in  lonèc  Architecture.; 
f^4.     lonio  Temples  in  Attica.  ; 

ne  will  conslder  lonic  temples  in  Attica,  then  those  in  Asia  Minor,  fi- 
nally exaaiining  iNorlis  by  Roman  architects..    The  temple  of  Nike  Apteros 
at  Athens  and  the  deatroyed  temple  on  II issus  hâve  colonnades  only  at  ends 
,i  the  cell;   the  portico  and  oeil  coincide  in  front  view.     Equal  hei£ht 
and  width  «ère  requlred»   aud  as  in  the  oeil  of  the  Doric  temple,  «hile 
the  ratios  of  8ide  and  front  differ..    but  the  same  similarity  of  cell  and 
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portico  exifits  In  both  eide  view  and  façade  ot  tht^  Lorio  tMple,;    To  cl- 
tain  siallarity  of  tfae  Inner  and  outer  forns,   high  entallaturci  and  stylo- 
bâte  were  requirad  for  the  short  cell  of  the  Teaple  of  Nike.;    (Figs. :21, 
28).,    The  lowne«8  of  theee  parts  in  the  Temple  on  Ilissus  ia  re^^uired  by 
the  oblon^  forœ  of  cell.;    (F^g.;  23).;    Both  rectangles  bava  a  ratio  of   1 
to  2.; 

The  ErectheiBi  is  a  remark  allé  example  of  an  unsymmetrical  thou^h  har- 
moniously  arren^ed  structure,   but  it  obeys  the  lavr  of  agreement  in  anoth- 
er  way.;    The  two  porticoa  added  at  sides  of  the  principal   structure  hâve 
in  plan  the  same  shape  as  it   (ratio  2  to  3),    (Fi£.  24),    are  entirely  dif- 
férent in  dimensions,  level,   and  design,  but  are  similar  to  eaoh  other  in 
outline  (width:    hei^h),   il   the  parapet  wali  o,   which  the  caryatide  stand 
be  taken  v»ith  them  as  hei£ht  of   aupporgs.    (Fi^.;  2*7) 

The  entoblature  of  this  Attic-lonic  temple  is  in  composition  analagous 
to  the  Doric  entablature.      The  architrave  and  frieze  are  equal   in  hai^iht, 
lut  are  otherwise  as  différent  as  possible.;    The  architrave  is  plein  or 
composed  of  horizontal  bands;    the  frieze  and  its  relief  sculptures  foric 
,  a  séries  of  vertical  figures.;    Wpon  it  rests  the  cornice,.  just  aa  the  en- 
t-ablature  lies  on  the  columns,    and  the  ratio  of  the  heighf  of  liaison  to 
that  of  frieze  is  the  same  as  that  of  height  of  entaklature  to  heir_ht  of 
columns.     The  heav>'  ratio  of   1  to  3, î5  is  repeated  on  the  Temple  of  Nike, 
(Fig.:25),   and  the  lighter  one  of  â.    1  to  4.  3  is  found  on  the  Erectheum 
(Fi£..23).,    The  projection  of  geison  is  also  in  proportion  to  projection 
of  entablature  in  front  of  cell   wall.;    Taking  the  cornice  as  including 
cymatium  and  roofing  slab,   it   is  again  the  same  ratio  to  entire  entable- 
ture,    as  this  is  to  height  of  oolumns.,    The  same  proportions  are  repeat- 
ed on  a  îarger  scale  in  the  design  of   the  caryatid  portico;    the  statues 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  substructure  and  to  their  entablature,    as  that 
cf  the  sculptured  frieze  to  architrave  and  to  crowning  above  it. 
55..  ICnic  Temples  in  Asia  Minor. 
Varyini^  from  the  preceding,    the  Icnic  entablature  in  ^sia  iiinor  is  com- 
posed of  four  courses,    successively   diminishing  upwards.      This  is  shown 
ly  the  temple  at  Priene,    (Fi^.    2S)   the  Temple  at  i^agnesin,    and  the  .Maui^- 
oleum  at  K   halikarnassus.      The  ratio  of   architrave  to  frieze  ie  the  same 
a-,  that  of   frieze  to  dentii    Land,;  and  that  of  dentil   band  to  cornice.      ^ac^ 
ire.ler  of  the  séries  has  the  same  proportion  to  the  succeedin.'  one,    and 
the  ratio  of   any  division  of   the  entablature  to  the  entire  portion  above 
it  is  likewise  always  constant   (a  geometrical    séries).      An  attempt  is  made 
un  Mg..  2&   to  construct   a  scaie  for  graduai   dimunition/é  tôt  the  division.^ 
Vhe  height  cf  frieze  is  actually  ^reater  th£.n  ^iven  by  this  method;    but 
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o  portion  of  the  frieze  is  always  concealed  froœ  th«  eye  by  th©  architrave 
Hioulding,  80  that  the  frieze  therefore  appears  lower  than  it  teally  is. 
It  should  further  le  noticed  thot  the  cymatium  or  orowning[  memler  of  a 
division  of  the  entablature  is  alwoys  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  it.;  This  is 
also  true  of  the  lonic  entablature  found  at  Olympia,;  The  s'ane  regui  ar 
diminution  of  courses  of  stone  and  of  thoir  crowning  mouldings  appears 
on  the  entablature  on  the  interior,  where  it  is  teminuted  by  the  ooffers^, 

The  plans  of  temples  in  Asia  Mijor  either  resemble  the  Dorio  peripter- 
al  temple  (Priene),  retaining  harmwny  of  cell  and  of  péristyle  on  the  ground 
plan,  or  a  second  complète  péristyle  is  employed,  producing  a  dipteral 
temple.;  (Ephesus,  Miletus).   According  to  Vituvius,  Hermogenes  invent- 
ed  the  peeudipteral  temple  by  omitting  the  inner  colonnade,;  The  necessi- 
ty  for  treeting  the  cell  and  péristyle  conformably  then  became  greater, 
on  account  of  the  greater  lightness  of  the  portiob,  than  in  the  dipter- 
al temple.;  Correspondenoe  in  plan  was  more  easily  obtained  than  in  out- 
line,  and  that  was  only  prcduced  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  oeil  wall 
by  a  string-course,  or  by  separating  a  substructure  or  base  from  the  cell.; 
(Fig.;  29. )  This  is  shown  by  later  Temples  of  Aizani,  Aphrodisias,  and 
Baalbec;  In  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  the  cell  appears  to  h^ve 
had  a  high  base  decorated  by  sculptures  and  of  the  same  hei^;ht  as  the  sculp- 
tured  portion  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns. ; 
5c.;  Grecian  Gecular  buildijgs.. 

A  few  Greek  secular  édifices  exhibit  the  same  principle  of  harmony.;  On 
the  front  élévation  of  the  Tower  of  Tîinds  at  Athens,  the  inner  and  outer 
Gutlines  of  porticos  are  similar  to  each  other.;  (Fig.;  39).   The  two  rect- 
angles are  concentrically  arranged,  and  the  gênerai  form  of  the  tower  is 
arranged  about  the  same  centre.   As  the  entablature  is  to  the  columns, 
so  is  the  crowning  cornice  of  tower,  with  sculptured  frieze  beneath  it, 
to  the  tower.;  Entablatures  of  the  porticos  are  composed  of  constantly 
diminishing  parts,  as  in  Asia  Minor  (Fig.;  21);  but  they  correspond  in  out- 
line  to  the  Corinthian  capitals  beneath  them,  if  thèse  are  viewed  diagon- 
al ly.;  The  angle  of  the  entablature  is  indeed  most  apparent;  the  diagonal 
jrofile  of  the  capitxl  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  it.   Thèse  two  profil- 
es harmonize  in  ail  essentiel  points.; 

As  the  abacus  of  the  capital  is  to  the  bell,  so  is  the  cornice  to  the 
entablature.;  The  projection  and  height  of  thèse  parts  bear  the  same  ra- 
tio to  the  parts  beneath  them  in  both  figures;  the  outline  enclosing  the 
acanthus  foliacé  is  similar  to  the  projecting  moulding  of  the  architr^ive. 
The  same  similarity  of  profiles  of  capitals  and  entablature  is  shown  by 
the  Monument  .cf  Lysicrates,  but  on  account  of  the  circular  plan,  it  is 
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not  the  diagonal  bit  the  norial  pi*ofll«  th«t  oorr^spoads  in  ouUine..  (Pi^.o^^) 

The  sanie  Is  aiso  found  in  th«  Dorld  stylo.;    Où  the  Bonasent  of  Thras- 
yllus  at  Athens  (Pi^.33)  and  on  the  leapl»  ot  «rtMils  at  Sleusis,  profl- 
oes  of  anta&> capitale  barsoniae  generally  wlth  tfao»e  of  entablature.     The 
projectlD£  portion  of  abacus  corresponde  to  projeotion  of  geison;   the  height 
cf  hawksbill  moulding  of  sntae-ospitals  wlth  its  fillets  is  in  proportion 
to  frieze  of  entablature,   and -the  flat  band  to  the  architrave.;    The  pal- 
metto-band  on  the  neoking  of  lonio  antae  and  on  the  cell  nall   ia  analo- 
gous  to  the  sculptured  frieze  of  the  entablature. 

57.  Ratio  of  Masses.; 

Finally,   the  ratio  of  Basses  of  supports  to  those  of  loads  is  te  te  con- 
sidered.;    în  Doric  colonnades  as  a  rule,   the  aass  of  entablature  exceed- 
ed  the  irass  of  côlumn,  ;    In  Attic- lonio  Donuaents,  the  oolu&ns  were  furtiv 
ar  loaded  by  a  pediment,   and  mass  of  the  coluan  mas  therefore  ^reater  th«n 
inass  of  the  entablature.;    In  the  lonic  porticoa  of  Asia  kinor  ,   ent':)bla- 
ture  13  universally  lighter  than  coluan.;    The  lightest  load  rests  upcn 
the  Corinthian  capital.;    The  ratio  of  masses  is  to  be  further  consider- 
ed  in  the  case  of  complex  buildings  in  stories.;    The  upper  story  niay  be 
hither  than  the  lower  one,   if  its  mass  be  smaller  (  Monument  of  Lysicra- 
tes,   îoiiib  at  Mylassa).;    The  saae  ratio  prevails  hère  as  that  letween  mass 
of   p.  statueand  that  of  its  pedestal;    the  latter  must  be  the  ^reater  of 
the  tivo. 

Chapter  III.     Proportions  in  Roaan  Architecture,; 

58.  It al i an  Temples.  ; 

New  forics  appear  in  Ronan  teaple  architecture,  bat  in  spite  of  ail  trans- 
formations,   ancient  principl^s  still  prevail.;    The  Italian  temple  hoî?  r- 
portico  before  the  cell  only  and  stands  on  a  bigh  substructur^^,   onl^'   as- 
cended  in  front.;    Yet  the  saae  harmony  is  produced  hère  as  in  the  r>ttic- 
Icnic  teiDpies.;    For  the  cell  and  the  entire  édifice  form  similar  figures 
in  side  view  (Fii^.;34),_    Jjost  rectangles  aIso  hâve  hère  simple  numerical 
proportions,   whxch  are  repeated. ;    îhe  substructure  end  the  entablature 
add   as  muoh  in  proportion  te  the  height  of  the  cell,    as  the  projectini 
portico  adds  to  its  length.. 

The  sides  hâve  the  following  numerical  ratios  (height  to  len^th): 

Templfci  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome  -^ -2to   3 

TeiTii.le  of  Jupiter  at  Pompeii-  ------  ---------i  te   ? 

Temple  of   Antoninus  and  Faustina  at  Home-  -----  -Ito   S 

hsrinony   is  more  perfeot  in  circular  teusples  than  in  any  other  fcrm.;    The 
visible  cylinder  of  the  cell   is  similar  to  the  entire  structure.      (Tem- 
ple 01   Vesta  at  Tivoli).;    If  the  columns  stand  on  steps  only,    txhe  ceii 
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mu8t  hâve  a  strin^oourte  In  order  to  not  seem  too  hi^h.:    (Teuple  of  Veste, 
ftome).;    ue  meet  everyvhere  wlth  eiailarity  of  internai  and  external  forBis 
in  the  varied  ground  plana  of  the  temples  of  the  impérial  period.     «hen 
the  cell   is  enoloeed  alon^  both  eides  ly  portiooes,   façades  of  oeil   and 
of  entire  building  are  similar  to  eaoh  other  (îeaple  of  kars  Ultor  and 
Temple  of  Dioscuri  on  Roman  Forum).     A  string-course  séparâtes  the  cell 
froa  the  base,  whioh  le  then  analagous  to  the  substructure  leneath  ool- 
umns..    The  similarity  of  the  oeil  to  péristyle  is  oarried  farthest  on 
the  Temple  of  Jtçiter  at  Baalbec.    (Pig.;35).' 

In  abnormal  plans  of  temples,   like  that  of  Itonoordia  at  Rome,   (Fi^.   3ô) 
vihere  the  portioo  before  the  cell  is  narrower  than  that,  the  tvro  still 
hâve  similar  forma.;    The  portico  of  the  Panthéon  harmonises  with  the  cir- 
culor  édifice,   since  the  two  hâve  the  same  ratio  of  width  to  hei^ht,   al- 
thcugh  othervfise  bo  veyy  différent.;    The  pediment  is  itself  too  muoh  in- 
ciined,  but  harmonises  with  the  dôme  covering  the  cylindrioal  portion. 
îhe  interior  ot  the  Panthéon  everywhere  affords  examples  of  beautiful  hflr- 
iBony,  possessing  almost  Greoian  purity. ;    The  equality  of  hei^ht  and  width 
of   the  entire  interior  is  repeated  in  the  openings  of  the  great  niches.; 
The  pilasters  of  the  upper  order  are  grouped  just  like  the  columns  and 
pil asters  of  the  lower;    the  upper  arrangement  being  répétition  of  the  low- 
er  at  half  size.;    Finally,  the  columnar  enclosures  of  the  smail   altars 
harmonize  with  the  two  great  pilasters  which  flank  the  mass  of  the  pier 
and  form  on  the  sides  of  the  small  niches  a  concentric  symaietrical  bor- 
dering.;    (Fig.27).; 

b9,     Triuffiphal  Arches.; 
Triumphal   arches  merit  spécial  notice  by  their  original   and  harinoniou? 
composition.;    The  rule  is  adhered  to,   that  the  two  columns  or  pilasters 
enclosing  the  archway  oust  form  a  figure  similar  to  that  of  the  archway 
itself.;    The  inner  pair  of  supports  carry  an  arch  and  the  outer  pair  a 
hcrizontal  entablature,   this  contrast  being  harmonized  by  the  coincident<é 
ratios  of  width  to  height.;    (Fig..  38).. 

On  the  Triumphal   «rch  of  TitUB,    (Fig..  39)   the  square  is  uséd  as  the  bas- 
ai figure  and  is  generaily  retained,   though  the  attic  is  rather  too  hi^h, 
a  defect  avoided  in  the  Arch  of  Trajam  at  beneventum.     On  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Trajam  at  Ancona,    (Fig.;  40)   a  rectangle  with  greater  height  than 
width  and  a  ratio  of   1  to  2  for  its  sides  is  employed  for  the  opening, 
for  the  inner  and  outer  lines  of  the  adjacent  engaged  columns,    as  well 
as  for  the  entire  outline. ;    The  coluianar  order  of  the  portai  is  further 
enclosed  by  the  Eass  of  the  structure  vâth  proportionally  sir.il er  width 
and  height.;      At.Hadrian's  Gâte  in  Athena,    (Fig.,41)  three  pcirs  ofsup- 
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ports  with  Biailar  intotTala  «nolos^  th«  pasMg^  way,   the  upper  story  re- 

peating  the  Baae  fors«: 

The  TriuBphal  iîrohes  of  SaptiBus  Serrerus  and  of  Constantine  (Fié*:  4^) 
with  triple  openinga,  exhibit  the  aane  relation  between  the  archways  and 
their  éncloaing  neabara.;    For  praotioal  raaaona^  the  aide  openings  for 
persons  on  foot  ara  narroaar  than  the  principal  gateway»   intended  for  rid- 
ing  or  driving..   îhe  raturnad  portiona  of  the  broken  entablature  must  hère 
be  taken  with  the  ooluana,  whan  thaae  are  ooapared  with  the  piers  of  the 
archway.;    The  iapoat  cap  ia  evan  analogoua  in  coapoaition  to  the  cornioe.; 
But  if  the  two  coluans  at  the  aidée  of  tha  principal  archway  be  taken  alone> 
they  encloae  a  square  central   area  (haight  of  coluans  bein^  equal  to  dis- 
tance between  them),   and  the  aaas  of  the  entire  structure  encloses  this 
at  the  sides  and  top  by  an  equal  width,;    If  the  gateway  be  further  assuis- 
ed  as  filled  by  a  crowd  of  men  (3  feat  high),   it  aiso  becomes  square  and 
harmonizes  with  the  adjacent  columns,  as  in  case  of  the  other  monuments. 
The  side  archways  then  «qpproximate  the  form  of  the  principal  gateway. 

Moreover^  the  height  of  attic  of  Aroh  of  Constantine  is  so  arrangea  as 
to  make  the  aiddle  archway  rélativaly  as  high  as  the  side  archways;    (Pig. 
43).   or  the  façade  foras  a  group  of  thraa  aimilar  parts  standing  beside 
each  other«;    as  the  horizontal  entablature  extends  above  the  principal 
gateway,   and  the  space  for  inscription  oovers  the  attic,   so  are  lande  cf 
reliefs  and  sculptured  panels  placed  above  the  side  archways.;    Harmony 
in  proportions  of  masses,  but  variety  in  treatment  of  analogous  parts, 
are  leading  principles  in  Roman  composition.;    Simple  nuraerioal  ratios  al- 
vvays  participate  hère.;    The  distances  between  the  axes  of  columns  are  in 
proportion  as  2  :    3  :    Z,     The  principal  gateway  forms  a  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  as  3  to  4;    height  of  columns  is  twice  the  height  cf  pedestal, 
etc.; 

ôO..  Proportions  of  Elévation. 

The  relation  between  the  parts  of  élévation  successively  alove  each  oth- 
er must  still  be  shown.  ;    This  most  plainly  appears  in  the  side  view  of 
the  triumphal   arch.;    (Pi^. 44).;    The  subdivision  of  principal   story  into 
pedestal,   column,   and  entablature  is  also  repeated  in  the  attic.     The  ra- 
tios of  thèse  parts  of  the  élévation  to  each  other  are  as  2  :    4  :    1.     The 
pedestals  of  columns  and  of  statues  are  subdivided  in  a  strictly  simil^r 
manner.;    The  same  anal ogy  appears  in  the  élévation  of  the  Incantada  at 
3alonica.;    (Pig.;45).;    The  repitition  of  the  design  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture in  its  subdivisions  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  outline  of  the  Tem- 
ple cf  Fortune  Virilis  (Fig.,  4ô).;    The  cap  of  substructure  is  a  repitit- 
ion of  the  entablature,   and  the  base  of  substructure  repeats  the  substruct- 
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ure  itsdlf ,  the  profil*  of  tb#  lase  correspondit^  to  the  lase  of  tha  col- 
ufin  takon  with  tho  atep».     Tb#  tiftilarity  of  subdivision  of  the  pedestal 
and  that  of  ths  sntirs  prdsr  is  sost  acourote  on*  the  Aroh  of  oeptii&us  Se- 
verus.     Coapare  also  ths  chrinos  of  ths  Pa&theon  «itb  thct  minute  aubdi- 
vialon  of  their  basos. 

61.;    Subdivision  of  Entallaturs. 

Kepitition  of  the  i^ensral  in  its  parts  alao  prevails  in  the  suc  divis- 
ion of  the  entablature.;    «hile  in  Qrecian  architecture  Ihe  entaliature 
extends  upuard  in  an  arran^ssent  oorresponding  to  the  coatinotion  oï  oell- 
nng  and  of  roof,  subdivision  of  the  Roaan  entablature  becoaee  &  purely 
external  décoration.;    The  cornice  vith  ita  ornasentation  hère  forme;  the 
chief  part  of  th(i  entablature  and  predcsinatea  over  the  re&dinder.     Ihe 
Kouldinge  crowning  the  architrave  are  reduoed  and  sisplif ied  iiBitdtion& 
or  precuraors  of  tbe  cornice..    This  harsony  already  occurs  in  the  profile 
of  the  Grecian  entablature;    it  is  also  very  distinctly  shown  in  profiles 
of  Italian  entablatures^  and  it  governs  the  subdivision  of  riohly  eculp- 
tured  marble  entablatures  of  the  Rosan  impérial  period.:    In  the  Grecie.n 
entablatures,  the  upper  fascia  of  the  architrave  «ith  it&  nouldin^s  and 
the  crowning  fillet  is  a  nodel  of  the  entire  entablature.      iZee  Erectheua 
Temple  of  Nike,  Tesple  of  Priene,  and  Tower  of  «inds;   Fige..  £c, E^,2e). 
The  subdiviaion  of  the  Italian  entablature  is  such  (Fi^.<47),  that  the  u|:- 
per  fascia  of  architrave  lears  the  sane  proportion  to  the  mouldings  crown- 
ing it,  as  that  of  frieze  to  oornice.      (Caps  over  doorways  at  Cori   and 
Tivoli  and  entablaitures  at  Pciapeii). 

Both  sodés  of  subdivision  bave  been  applied  to  Koman  profiles.     The  Gre^- 
cian  principle  is  followed  in  entablatures  of  Temple  cf  the  '6\xn  l>'  Aui-b- 
lian  (Fig.49),   with  its  architrave  divided  in  two  fascioe,    and  of  Teinple 
,4f  Antoninus  and  Paustina  (Fig.    4&),   as  well   as  in  those  of  Temples  cf 
Dioscuri  and  of  Ctoncordia  on  the  Roman  FcruiB,   divided  in  three  fr.scias. 

The  Italian  proportion  is  employed  in  aliuost  ail  cther  exaapleB  now  re- 
maining;    as  the  cornice  is  to  the  frieze,   se  is  the  crowning  Uiculdin^  cf: 
the  architrave  to  upper  fascia  (Fi^:.fiO)..    The  three  principal  diviriona 
of  the  entablature,   cornice,   frieze,   and  architrove,    are  ûsu^lly  of  e-^ufli 
height   (ooitting  cyaa  cf  cornice),   and  correspondiniîiy  the  crov«nint;  mouid- 
ling  of  architrave,   the  upper  fascia,   and  the  middle  fascia  with  its  r.oula- 
ing,    ail   fcrm  equal   parts.      The  saite  contrest  of  mouided   and  pi  air.  meaierts 
placed  side  by  side  and  equal   in  height  is  repeated  in  ii.e  lovfer  division 
of  the  cornice.; 

iAoreover,   the  cornice  usually  bears  the  scjffle  proportion  to  the-  heikht 
of  its  lower  portion  as  the  fillet  of  the  architrave  to   its  îuouidin^%      ( 
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Orders  of  Coliseum,  of  Portico  of  Cctavio,  of  Shrine  of  the  Panthéon,  and 
of  Temples  of  Diosouri  and  of  Concordia).;  nhere  the  crowning  mouldinê 
of  the  architrave  has  a  oavetto  according  to  custoa  in  Àsia  kinor  (Temple 
of  the  Sun  by  Aurelian  (Fig.49)  and  Temple  at  Palmyra  (Fig.51),  the  eyma 
œust  always  le  taken  with  the  projecting  comice  in  the  ccmparison.   Yet 
this  also  occurred  in  the  Panthéon,  on  Temple  of  Vespasian,  and  on  Forum 
of  Trajan. ;'  «hère  offsets  of  the  architrave  are  decorated  by  ogee  mould- 
ings  ornamented  by  leaves,  those  exhibit  a  regular  increase  in  hêight  to- 
wards  the  architrave  cap  moulding.   An  example  of  this  and  of  the  repit- 
ition  of  main  divisions  of  the  entallature  in  subdivisions  of  the  archi- 
trave is  the  beautiful  comice  from  interior  of  the  Panthéon  above  the 
entrance  doorway  (Pig.;58).; 

k  more  important  relation  also  exists  between  the  profile  of  the  capit- 
al of  column  and  that  of  entablature.   As  on  the  Tower  of  «inds  at  Hthens 
(Pig.;31),  the  two  profiles  correspond  in  projection  when  viewed  dia^onal- 
ly,  as  well  as  in  subdivisions  in  height.;  The  geison,  either  with  or  with- 
out  the  cyma,  corresponds  to  the  abacus,  and  the  three  divisions  of  the 
entablature  to  the  three  rows  of  leaves  on  the  bell.  The  moéillions  that 
support  the  geison  are  analgous  to  the  volutes  which  curve  beneath  the 
abacus.,  {Fig,63)  Prom  this  point  of  view,  the  Composite  capital  is  com- 
plBtely  justified.;  The  minute  subdivision  of  the  cornice  is  especialiy 
prefigured  by  the  bold  and  ornate  dîvision  of  the  surface  cf  the  tell. 
The  same  relations  are  found  in  the  plainer  treatment  of  Koman,  Loric  and 
Tuscan  orders,  between  profiles  of  the  capitale  of  columns  or  pilasters 
and  the  entablature..  (Fig.i54).:  Compare  with  this  the  Grecian  exaœple 
(Fig.-33).; 

Vt'hiie  the  Grecian  style  thus  places  large  and  simple  forits  leside  each 
other,  apparently  without  adjustment,  but  holds  them  in  stricter  depend- 
ence  upon  the  entire  structure,  Roman  architecture,  after  this  connection 
is  loosened,  is  pleased  by  repeatedly  subdividing  the  parts  of  the  entab- 
lature into  forms  similar  to  itself..  The  gracefulness  thereby  obtained 
zffords  compensation  for  omitted  sculptured  ornamentation  of  the  Grecian 
entablature..  (Compare  profile  from  substructure  of  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor, 
ïig.-5.5,  with  that  of  Doric  capital  from  Théâtre  of  karcellus,  Fig.  5c). 
62.   Statements  of  Vitruvius. 

As  Grecian  and  Roman  architecte  were  guided  by  this  ::rimary  principle 
the  question  arises  whether  it  has  nowhere  been  stated?  Such  an  importa 
ant  point  of  theory  could  not  be  kept  secret  and  could  not  be  assumed  as 
self-evident..  rîe  must  seek  whether  the  basai  principle  was  stated  any- 
where  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.;  The  writings  of  Grecian  architects 
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and  the  comment ariea  on  thair  t««pleft  ara  indeed  lost,  but  the  work  ty 
thd  Roman  architect  Vitruvius,  dadioated  to  ûctavianus,  is  preeerved,  and 
since  this  was  drawn  fron  Grecian  sources,  inforsation  in  regard  to  our 
problem  may  be  expected  fron  it..  He  indeed  spoKe  of  this  in  three  plac- 
es, although  not  with  ail  détail  and  olearness  that  might  be  desired,  yet 
so  plainly  as  to  permit  us  to  percieve  '  that  siallarity  of  forin  was  a 
transmitted  law  of  architecture.. 

First,  where  Vitruvius  epeaks  of  the  rules  of  Ài'chitecture  in  gênerai 
(Eook  I,  Chap.;2),  «nd  he  speake  of  the  construction  of  temples  in  partic- 
ular  (Book  II,  Chap.  1),   he  require8"8yBmetry''*  to  be  observed.   He  does 
not  mean  by  this  the  equality  of  two  halves,  making  one  eide  a  duplicata 
of  the  other;  no  spécial  law  bein^  needed  for  this..  His  explanaticn  is 
différent,  and  this  rather  orbitrary  law  runs  thus  in  Gwilt 's  translation 
T  "  Proportion  is  that  agreeable  harmony  between  the  several  parts  of  a 
building,  which  is  the  resuit  of  a  just  and  regular  agreeirent  of  them  v?ith 
each  other;  of  the  height  to  the  width,  this  to  the  len^th,  and  eack  of 
thés©  to  the  whole. ;"  Thus  the  parts  must  harmonize  with  each  other  and 
with  the  whole;;  they  muet  correspond  to  each  other  and  to  the  forin  of  the 
whole.'  By  this  harmony  and  oorrespondence  is  undoubtedly  to  le  understccd 
similarity  of  forms  of  the  parts  and  of  the  whole. 

Take  the  opinion  of  Euclid,  the  ancient  master  of  geometry,  Vihere  he 
treats  of  the  similarity  of  figures  in  Book  VI  of  his  Eléments,  he  eoploys 
the  word  "analogous"  in  définitions  and  theorems..  Thus  in  Theorem  4?  " 
If  triangles  hâve  equal  angles,;  the  sides  opposite  equal  angles  are  anal- 
ogous to  each  other".;  Cioero  also  rendered  the  word  "analogie"  ty  "prc- 
portio"  in  his  translation  of  the  Tiœaeus..  Return  to  Vitruvius,  who  says 
(Book  III,  Chap.l):  "The  design  of  temples  dépends  on  symmetry,  whose  rules 
architects  should  be  most  careful  to  observe..  Symmetry  is  dépendent  on 
proportion,  which  the  Greeks  call  "analogia".  Proportion  is  a  close  ad- 
justment  of  the  sizes  of  the  différent  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole, 
as  on  this  proper  adjustment  symmetry  dépends.  " 

The  explanation  which  Vitruvius  gives  after  the  définition  quoted  is 
indeed  différent  from  what  might  be  expected,  being  that  as  in  the  human 
bofiy,  so  in  an  architectural  structure,  should  ail  parts  form  a  definite 
repitition  of  a  unit  of  measure..  To  express  this,  did  not  require  that 
detailed  définition  of  symmetry..  Did  Vitruvius  possibly  reproduce  the 
Greek  définition  without  fully  understanding  it?  He  ends  the  chapter  with 
the  words  (omitted  by  Gwilt,  but  translated  from  Reber's  Vitruvius):"  ne 
admire  those,  who,  when  they  built  the  temples  of  the  immortel  gods,  so 
arranged  the  parts  of  their  works  that  taken  seperately  or  as  fA   whole. 


their  subdivisions  hâve  been  treated    -Jin  accordanoe  nith  proportion  and 
symmetry".; 

Chapter  IV.;    Proportions  in  Early-Christian  and  Liediaeval   Arch- 
itecture. 
c3.  ;    Early  Christian  Basil icas.; 

Let  us  ' or ace  thèse  £round  principles  further  in  the  History  of  Arch- 
itecture.    Paganism  was  overthrown,   temples  of  the  Gods  fell   into  ruin 

and  new  ones  were  built  no  longer.;    Religious  traditions  of  paganism  were 
broken  and  extinguished  by  the  victory  of  Christianity,    which  likewise 
caused  architectural  traditions  to  pass  into  oblivion.^    Instead  of   anti- 
que temples,   Christian  basilicas  were  ereoted,    and  church  architecture 
was  steadily  developed  in  buildings  at  Kevenna,   in  domed  structures  in 
the  Byzantine  empire,    and  in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture  oi 
the  Vîest.^    If  the  theory  of  proportion  be  not  based  on  caprice,   but  on 
the  nature  of  the  case,    and  of  the  spirit  of  the  man,   on  the  laws  of  the 
beautiful,   then  will   it  appear  in  thèse  new  domaijs  also. 

No  value  was  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  basilica,    so  that   we  can  ex- 
pect  no  systematic  treatment  there..    Chief  emphasis  rests  on  form  and  treat- 
ment  of  the  interior.;    The  rule  is  gênerai,   that   side   aisles  must   hâve 
the  same  ratio  of  height   to  width  as  the  centre  aisie.      (St.    Apolliuare- 
in-Classe  at  Ravenna;    Cathedral  of  Parenzo,   Fig._  57).      The  most  import- 
ant  internai   effect  of  the  basilicas  dépends  on  the  long  rows  of  columns. 
Thèse  exhibit   in  pBBspective  a  séries  of  contiuually  diminishing  simil- 
ar  figures  with  regularly  lessened  widths.;    Cn  this  fact  is  chiefly  basr- 
ed  the  beauty  of  the  unif orra  rows  of  columns. 

ô4.;    Early  Christian  Centralized  Buildiugs.; 

The  treatment  of  centralized   structures  is  of   a  différent  nature.      Al- 
ready   in  Roman  architecture  were  the  abutments  of  the  dôme  transformed 
into   a  circle  of  niches.;    Thèse  are  now  treated  simarly  to  the  principal 
space,;     It   ie  found  in  ot.;  Vitale  at  Ravenna   (Fig.58)    that   the  columns 
of  the  niches  enclose  figures  similar  to  those  enclosed  bv  the  ^reat  peirs 
of   the  octagon  of  the  dôme.;    The  same  is  true  in  the  apses  beneath  the 
great   semi-domes  of  the  Church  of   St.;  Sophia  at  Constantinople.      The  num- 

llllL  T.'"  l'"  "''"'   "'^'^  ''  ''^^^^^^^^  ^°   -  '-  retain  the  same 

e       n         aVs  i   'îf  ''  ^^'^"^  '^  intercolumniation.      For  there  are  sev- 

of     he       o  L  "T"  ''"'  '"  ''''  '^  '''  '^^^^'  -^^^^^  ^^-  ^-^-^^^ 

1.0  me  usuai   plan  of  the  byzantine  church     where  th»  ,.=.■:.  ^  ■ 

panied  by  several  ei^ilar  aide  do^^es.  "  ''  •■'°°°'°" 
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65.;    Romanesque  Church©».; 
The  harmony  in  Romanesque  ohttTOhe»  betw#«i  center  and  side  aisles,   and 
principal  and  side  apses  is  merely  approxiiate. .    The  round-arched  frieze 
and  the  low-arched  gallery  are  repeUtlons  of  the  arch  beneath  them.,   like 
the  triglyph-frieze  àbove  the  colonnade.;    Proportions  of  the  stories  are 
frequently  fixed  by  the  treatment  of  the  openings.;    Thus,   where  two  arch- 
ed  openings  are  placed  above  eaoh  arch  of  an  arcade,   the  upper  ccluinns 
hâve  one-half  the  height  of  the  lower  ones..    (Cathedral   at  Pisa;    Cathed- 
rai   at  Âutun;    Church  of  St..  oatumiiu  at  Toulcuse.  Pig.;  6P)..    The  siroilar- 
ity  of  side  aisles  to  center  aisle  is  frequently  expressed  in  the  façade. 
In  St.;  Zeno  at  Verona,  the  portai   also  repeats  the  same  forir:. 
ô6  Gothic  Churches.  ; 

ne  now  enter  the  domain  of  the  Gothic  style.;    It  differs  extremely  iroi: 
the  classic  styles  and  completely  breaks  from  antique  traditions.      It  pait- 
ly  adhères  to  the  older  church  architecture,  but  otherwise  develops  a  very 
peouliar  nature.;    This  is  that  ail  large  f orras  are  repeated  in  détails 
or  imitated  in  smaller  parts.;    Pinnacles,  gablets  and  tlind  tracery  are 
répétitions  of  towers,   gables  and  window  tracery..    The  manner  in  which 
thèse  éléments  spring  from  the  mass  of  the  building  corresponds  te  tree 
growth,   whose  branching  and  ramifications,   even  its  most  délicate  twi^^s, 
continually  repeat  a  fixed  form.;    ^here  this  does  net  cverload  the  crass- 
es of  the  building,   examples  of   simple  and  clear  treatment   are  to  Le  found. 
Thus  on  the  Church  of  St.;  Elizabeth  at  iàarburg.    (Fié.    50). 

The  simple  numerical  ratios  of  principal   dimensions  are  tirst  einrhasi,- 
zed:    height   and  width  of  three-aisled  interior  equal   each  other;    width 

01  middle  aisle  from  center  to  center  of  piers  is  twice  the  width  oi   side 
aisles, _    The  plain  façade  with  two  towers  is  effective  by  its  proportions, 
by  the  fine  appearance  of  the  masses,    and  invites  study  of  the  proport- 
ions. 

Center  lines  of  buttresses  divide  width  of  the  façade  in  proporticti  of 

2  :    3  :    2..    The  chief  lines  dividing  the  height   are  accented  by  toiled 
bands,   which  show  that  height  of  the  tower  to  base  of  spire  (tell   story) 
is  twice  the  height  of  nave..    The  shaft  of  the  tower  from  cornice  of  nave 
to  bell   story  has  the  ratios  of  4  :    2  :    5  to  this  and  to  the  spire.     To 
this  larger  form  correspond  the  small  towers  at  angles  of  lell   story. 

The  opening  of  the  doorway,   the  wall   area  containing  the  portai,    and  the 
crntral   area  of  the  façade  above  this,    are  figures  siciilar  to  th:^t  cf  the 
façade  et   the.  church  below  bell    story. 

Abovft  tnc   v-entral   area  of  the  façade,   whose  larte  and  rich  tracerv  win- 
dow  forms  the  principal  figure,   the  applied  tracery  vrith  Éabels  and  fin- 
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iels  is  arrangea  like  tha  spiree  nitk  thalr  gablae  and  pinnaoles  «Love 
the  faoade.;    The  high  wàll  apaces  of  the  towars  with  therf  elander  iftin- 
dows  ara  anolosad  by  «aasea  at  sldes  and  bal ow,  in  proportion  to  the  two 
Windows  of  the  faoade  beneath  then.;    SspeoiaUy.  effective  ie  the  visible 
réduction  of  maases  ly  offaeta  with  inoreaaed  hei£ht8  of  the  atories..    The 
higher  the  atories  of  the  btittresaea,  the  more  ie  their  width  diminished, 
80  that  approxiaate  equality  of  aassee  résulta  in  two  suoceesive  portions 

of  the  piere.; 

The  ffiost  beautiful  window  traoery  ia  conposed  of  lari^er  ond  sœaller  mul- 
lione,  which  repeat  the  larger,  as  the  separate  parts  do  the  whole.   nith 
harmony  in  principal  ideas,  the  greatest  diversity  in  other  parta  is  re- 
quired  to  avoid  monotony  and  produce  a  pleasing  contrast.  The  oapitals 
of  the  little  shafts  of  a  Gothic  pier  are  frequently  decorated  ly  leoves 
whoae  mid-ribs  or  stems  bend  over,  spring  from  and  intersect  each  other, 
just  like  the  ribs  of  vaults  above  them;  this  is  hère  given  on  e  snall 
scale,  but  is  to  appear  on  a  large  one. 

«e  limit  ourselves  to  noting  that  the  façades  with  two  towers  for  the 
finest  cathedrals  are  subdivided  to  produce  similar  rectangles,  that  the 
central  space  with  rose  window  is  usually  sioilar  to  the  entire  fccade, 
and  that  heights  of  stories  of  towers  either  continually  increase  upwords, 
producing  an  aspiring  tendency,  or  diminish  as  the  stories  become  narrow- 
er,  like  minarets  in  Coiro,  whose  beauty  consists  in  similar  proportions 
of  stories,  and  in  the  diversity  of  their  ornamentation..  The  examples 
show  that  Gothic  made  the  most  extensive  and  fréquent  use  of  the  princi- 
ple  of  répétition  of  main  forms  in  détails.. 

Chapter  V.;  Proportions  in  Renaissance  and  Modem  Architecture. 
07.   Churches  in  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  Middle  Ages  drew  to  an  end;  chivalry  and  romantic  poetry  disappear- 
ed;  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  remained  unfinished.   Cne  of  the  great- 
est  changes  in  teste  commenced.   Cther  ideals  were  sought  and  attention 
was  directed  to  classical  antiquity,  slightly  known  and  but  little  esteent- 
éd.   Admiration  of  this  produced  the  architecture  of  the  Henaissance.   With 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  ground  principle  of  arch- 
itectural proportions  was  again  revived  and  applied.   «hether  architecte 
fiijst  employed  this  in  practice  and  afterwards  in  theory,  or  conversely, 
orjwhether  it  was  done  with  clear  understanding  or  not,  the  former  may 
bejtrue,  for  it  certainly  appears  in  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.   The  same  élégant  proportions  appear  as  in  antiquity, 
while  harmony  is  no  longer  produced  by  approximation,  but  is  geoiuetrical- 
ly  exact;  in  its  rich  deveiopment.  Renaissance  architecture  affords  even 
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icore  abundant  exaaples  and  proofs  than  do  the  renains  of  antiquity.  ëx- 

aaplea  présent  thernselves  at  every  step  taken  under  a  guide  like  Buhlmann. 

In  church  architecture,  Brunelleschi  introduced  the  saae  ratio  of  breadth 
to  height  for  niddle  and  aide  aisles  (St.;  Lorenzo  and  St.;  Spirito  at  Flor- 
ence); baccio  Pintelli  exhibits  thèse  harmonies  on  façades  of  churches 
at  Rome  (Fig.  61),  extending  to  their  towers,;  In  churches  with  a  sing- 
le aisle,  for  which  Alberti  gave   a  model  in  St.;  Andréa  at  Mantua,  apses 
between  abutments  of  the  dôme  repeat  the  form  of  transverse  aisle,  and 
are  in  the  same  proportion  to  this,  as  are  the  smaller  niches  to  the  ap- 
ses.  Still  more  decidedly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  di  Monti  in  Rome 
do  the  chapel  openings  in  the  piers  imitate  the  main  interior.; 

The  subdivision  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arch  (outline  of  side  division 
being  similar  to  that  of  middle  portion)  reappears  on  the  monumental  tomb 
of  Dodge  Vendramini  at  Venice,  as  well  as  on  Tombs  of  Frelates  in  St.,  Maria 
del  Popolo  at  Rome.   Subordination  of  lesser  to  principal  arches  occurs 
most  siaply  in  the  cross  section  of  the  Church  of  St.;  Salvatore  in  Venice 
3Tig.;,j^2jL.and -is  repeated  in  the  altars  and  wall  tombs  of  the  church.; 

In  central ized  churches,  smaller  dômes  follow  principal  dôme  in  plan 
and  élévation  {Fig.;  63).;  The  drum  beneath  the  dôme  soon  formed  an  upper 
story  and  had  externally  the  same  ratio  of  breadth  to  height  as  that  of 
the  entire  church  beneath  it.   Examples  are  St.;  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Rome 
(Fig.  54),  Consolatione  at  Todi  by  Bramante,  and  Church  of  St.;  Peter  at 
Rome  as  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  (Fig.;  65).;  It  is  a  merit  of  Michael 
Angelo,  that  he  succeeded  in  retaining  this  harmony  in  erecting  the  Church 
of  St.;  Peter,  when  he  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  church  a  single  great 
order  of  pil asters  and  repeated  its  ratio  to  the  attic  in  the  arrangement 
.cf  the  columns  of  the  dôme.;  (Compare  similarity  in  outline  of  upper  and 
lower  stories  of  Roman  triumphal  arch  Fig.  44) 

68.;  Private  buildings  in  Italian  Renaissance.. 

«hen  we  turn  to  private  buildings  in  varied  forms,  v»e  find  the  same  law 
in  rJl  their  parts,  in  gênerai  and  in  détail..  A  part  added  or  prefixed 
to  the  principal  mass  must  accord  with  that  in  its  proportions.  The  up- 
per story  of  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  is  similar  to  the  entire  building 
(half  as  long  and  half  as  high);  projecting  porticoes  of  Villa  Rotonda 
repeat  the  form  of  the  building,  etc.-  (Fig.  cô),- 
69.;  Subdivision  of  Façade. 
This  rule  for  subdivision  of  the  façade  «as  first  made  in  Florence-  as 
the  string-oourse  is  to  that  story.  so  is  the  entatlature  to  the  palace 
This  prinoiple  «as  first  applied  on  the  Strozzi  Palace  (Pi^;.  37)  «ith  great 
euccess.:  The  entire  height  is  divided  in  three  nearly  equal  parts.   Each 
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of  the  two  lower  stories  terminâtes  with  a  belt-course,    which  v»ith  the 
course  of    ashlar  next  teneath,  ocoupies  one-eight  part  of  the  hei^ht  of 
the  story.     Corresponding  to  this  and  crownin^  ail   three  stories,   the  en- 
tablature  hss  three  times  the  height  of   a  belt  course,    and  with  its  frieze 
is  one-eight  of  the  total   height.;    The  same  is  true  of  the  Piccolomini 
Palace  at   Siena.      On  the  G6ndi  Palace  at  Florence,   the  lower   story  is  char- 
acterized   os  a  substructure  by  a  bolder  rustication,    and  the  entablature 
is  niade  in  proportion  to  the  two  upper  stories  ly   having  twice  the  height 
of   i\  bslt-course.  ;  "  ■   -    * 

This  is  also  the  subdivision  of  most  Roman  palaces.      Y  The  string-course, 
that  crowns  the  lower   story  and  marks  it   a  substructure,    bears  the  same 
proportion  to  this,    as  does  the  entablature  to  the  remainder  of   the  fa- 
çade (1  to  12  on  the  Negroiii  Palace).;    The  simplicity  and  décision  that 
distinguish  Florentine  are|Wanting  in  thèse  façades.;    The  Farnese  Palace 
is  also  effective  ,   for  it  follows  the  simple  division  of   the  Strozzi  Pal- 
ace and  ends  with  an  entablature  in  proportion  to  the  whole  as  the  string- 
courses  and  bands  are  to  the   separate  stories.      The  entablature  bas  again 
thrice  the  ehight  of  belt-course,    if  vertical   heights  are  not  compared 
with  each  other,   but   actual   distances  letween  upper   and  lower  edges  are 

i 

taken,    the  dimensions  that   would  le  least  fore-shortened  in  perspective. 
70.      Architraves  of  Doors  and  ïiindows. ; 
[<ules  for  architraves  of  doors  and  Windows  exist,    and  are  to  be  refer- 
red  to  the  antique.      ïi'hen  a  window  opening  is  higher  than  vfide,    on  enclos- 
ing   architrave  of  uniform  width  is  unpleasing.      This  absurdity  is  more 
apparent  for  wide  architraves  or  narrow  openings,   than  for  narrow  archi- 
traves or  openings  wider  than  high.      Architraves  of  openings  having  great- 
er  height   than  width  require  an  extension  above  or  below,    or  even  both, 
to  make  the  external   and  internai  outlines  similar.      For  reotanpvlar  open- 
ings wider  than  high,    there  is  oppurtunity  to  widen  the  enolosing  frame 
at   the  sides  (Fig.-  cS).;    As  the  oeil    of  the  antique  teniple  was  surround- 
ed  by  columns  and  their  entablatures,   making  the  external  outline  similar 
to  the  internai,    so  is  the  same  true  Êor  Renaissance  Windows  and  portais 
"hen  a  sir-ple  window  architrave  rests  directly  on  a  string-oourse     this     ' 
participâtes  in  the  treatment  of  the  enolosing  œember,    and  there  ûsually 
exists  harmony  of  inner  and  cuter  outlines..     (ïindow  of  Massini  Palac- 
at   Rome). 

breadth  and  height  of  enclosifig  members  are  usually  arranged  r.erely  m 
accordance  with  diagonals  of  the  opening..  This  is  the  case  if  pilasters 
or  half  columns  are  also  added  to  the  architrave  of   unifor.n  width,    as  on 

bartolini   (Fig.;  69)   and  Pandolfini    (Vie     ë'')  Pal  a^,.«     ot.       -;  ^ 

vfig.    o..;  faiaces,    etc.,   in  accordance 
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with  the  shrines  in  the  Panthéon.;  Peruszi  and  Vignola  generally  employ- 
ée! thèse  diagonal  s  for  architraves  of  doorways,  although  a  base  like  that 
of  the  vfindow  was  there  iapracticable.;  If  the  breadth  of  the  enclosin^ 
raeinter  is  one  third  the  width  of  the  door,  the  lintel  with  its  cap  is  icade 
one-third  the  clear  height  of  the  doorway  (Fi£:B.  .71,  72)  or  if  the  open- 
in£  of  the  doorway  is  twice  as  high  as  wide,  the  height  of  the  lintel  is 
twice  the  width  of  the  architrave. 

71.   «ail  Openings  and  Surfaces,; 

Proportions  of  wall  surfaces  enclosing  an  opening  in  the  wall  are  of 
spécial  importance.;  Proportions  are  most  clearly  shown  if  round-arched 
window  openings  are  enlarged  to  rectangular  form  and  diagonal  s  are  drawn. 
Either  the  diagonal  s  of  two  adjacent  Windows  intersect  below  upper  limit- 
ing  line  of  wall  surfaces  (Fig..73),  or  they  intersect  the  upper  margin 
of  the  wall  space  vertically  above  sides  of  adjacent  openings."   (Fig.;74) 
In  the  first,  the  wall  surface  is  so  divided  by  the  axes  of  the  piers, 
that  it  is  a  proportionally  uniform  enclosing  member;  in  the  second,  the 
entire  mass  of  wall  surrounds  the  opening  with  proportionally  uniform  width. 

The  first  methoé  is  used  in  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence  (Fig.  78)  and 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  by  most  Roman  palaces  with  predominating  wall 
surfaces,  especially  Bartolini  and  Pandolfini  Palaces  at  Florence  (Pigs. 
ô9  and  70)  The  second  system  is  retained  in  Riccardi,  Strozzi,  Gondi, 
and  Guadigni  palaces.   (Figs.  75,  79)..  If  width  of  the  pier  equals  width 
of  the  window,  then  is  the  wall  above  equal  to  height  of  Windows  (upper 
story  of  Strozzi  Palace).;  If  piers  are  narrower  than  openings,  as  on  the 
Guadini  Palace,  height  of  the  wall  above  crown  of  arches  is  also  in  the 
same  proportion  lower  than  Windows.;  In  this  example,  the  first  harmony 
is  also  produced.;  That  the  plain  wall  surface  between  and  above  Windows 
must  hâve  equal  widths  is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  System  of  harmony 
and  it  is  true  if  height  of  the  Windows  is  twice  their  width  (Pitti,  Bar- 
tolini and  Pandolfini  Palaces).. 

78.   Arrangement  of  Pilasters  and  Columns. 

The  same  conditions  are  required  in  subdivision  of  façades  by  orders 
of  pilasters.;  Pedestal  of  the  pilaster  is  most  intimately  related  to  ped- 
estai  of  the  window  beside  it..  They  either  form  two  figures  similar  to 
each  other,  or  the  pilaster  order  encloses  the  window  at  sides  and  above 
in  acoordance  with  its  diagonal  s  and  at  proportionally  equal  distances, 
thus  taking  part  in  the  enclosure..  Sxamples  of  the  first  are  given  on' 
Rucellai  Palace  by  Alberti  (Pig.;  77),  lower  story  of  Parnesia  (Fig  7c) 

other  kmd,  by  upper  story  of  Garnesia  (Fig.;  76),  court  façade  of  Farne; 
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Palace  (Pig«;80),  and  principal  «tory  of  0»8oli  palaca,   ail  ly  Peruzzi.; 
The  harmony  of  the  window  and  the  pedestale  of  pilasters  or  coluinns,   in 
geometrioal  oisilarity,   la  carried  out  ly  Miohael   Angelo  (Palace  of  the 
Denators),  by  Galeasao  Âlesai^   Saneovine,   and  Palladio,   and  the  princi- 
ple  iB  obeyed,  that  the  two  supports  muet  be  of  forms  as  différent  as  posr- 
sible.,    koulded  window  jambs  are  contrasted  with  plain  pilasters,   and  those 
Ti»ith  half  coluœne,   Hermès  figures  or  rusticated  coluans.;    The  early  Vene- 
tian  Renaissance  also  affords  beautiful  exemples  (Scuola  di   S.    Àiarco). 
The  same  proportions  also  détermine  the  arrangement  of  pilasters  and 
colujuns  oofflbined  with  arcades,      as  on  Theater  of  Marcel  lus  and  on  Koman 
triuœphal  arches,  the  pair  of  columns  or  pilasters  should  enclose  the  same 
fi£ure  as  the  pair  of  piers  (Arcades  by  Peruzzi  and  by  Palladio,   Fig.81, 
etc.;)     To  this  harmony  is  due  the  harmonious  effect  of  Palladio 's  Basil- 
ica  at  Vicenza,   in  spite  of  its  ungraceful  wide  arrangement   (Fig.    82); 
the  small  columns  hâve  hère  a  treatment  of  their  bases  with  an  analogy 
to  pedestals  of  principal  order., 

73.  Division  of  «ail  Surfaces. 

The  subdivision  of  surfaces  of  walls  also  requires  obédience  to  the  law, 
that  foros  of  parts  must  oorrespojd  to  that  of  the  whole.;  This  is  espec- 
ially  true  of  that  principal  portion  of  the  wall  surfac'es  raade  prominent 
by  size  or  ornamentation.;  This  is  generally  found  in  Pompeian  wall  paint- 
ings;  it  is  continued  by  the  Renaissance  and  is  generally  employed  in  the 
Rococo  style.;  Examples  are  shown  in  the  printfipalapartment  of  the  Mas- 
simi  Palace  (Pig.;83),  halls  of  the  Palace  of  Caprarola,  and  in  Aseembly 
Hall  of  Grand  Counoil  in  Doge*s  Palace  at  Venice.   A  very  common  arrange- 
ment is  to  place  the  door  in  one  wall  near  an  angle,  thus  taking  as  much 
from  length  of  the  wall  as  the  wainscoting  does  from  its  height. 

The  same  is  true  for  façades,  if  Windows  form  groups  or  divisions  of 
différent  widths. ;  On  Palace  del  Consiglio  at  Padua,  the  central  groun 
of  Windows  of  the  upper  story  is  similar  to  the  main  portion  and  to  the 
entire  façade,  and  on  Sapienza  at  Naples,  the  loggia  is  similar  to  the 
whole.  The  faoade  of  San  Lazzaro  in  Venice  may  serve  as  an  exampis  ci 
a  design  in  the  Barocco  style  (Fig8.;84,  85). 

In  panelling  the  leaves  of  doors,  such  forms  are  preferred  as  correspond 
to  that  of  the  entire  door,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  mouldings  that  im- 
itate  the  mouldings  of  the  architrave  (Doorway  of  the  Vatican,  etc. )  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  Rococo.. 

74.  Arrangement  in  Détail.. 

Subdivision  of  détails  likewise  obeys  the  law  of  analogy.   Snclcsures 
of  Windows  with  pediments  are  structurally  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
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anaiogy  of  the  building.;    Entablatures  of  tho  Windows  correspond  to  the 
main  antablature,  their  projection  and  haight  being  proportioned  by  it. 
As  many  times  as  th©  entablatura  goee  into  height  of  façade,   just  as  man> 
does  entablature  of  window  go  into  height  of  the  window  order  (Fig.;  70) 
Cornice  and  frieze  of  Pandolfini  Palace  go  eight  times  into  the  total   height, 
and  entablatures  of  the  Windows  repeat  ail   members  of  the  main  entabla- 
ture.     and  go  eight  times  into  height  of  window  order..    The  correspond- 
ing  proportions  on  Bartolini  Palace  (Pig.;  ô9)   are  1  to  8  and  1  to  ?..    Vvhere 
the  ground  story  is  a  sulstructure,   the  entablature  corresponds  to  the 
height  of  the  remainder  of  the  façade.     This  is  approximately  true  of  Hor--     -. 
man  palaces  of  several   stories.  ;    If  the  height  of  ffie^wîndôw^tDfder  is-one---  - 
third  height  of  façade,    its  entablature  is  one-third  height  of  the  main 
entablature  (Sciarra  and  Negroni  Palaces  at  Rome).      On  façades  with  or- 
ders  of  pilasters  or  columns,    their  entablatures  control   the  lintels  of 
the  Windows,    if  thèse  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  main  entablature.      ( 
Fig.:7ô).; 

75.     Profiles  and  Décorations.; 
Profiles  also  exhibit  an  endeavor  to  bring  smaller  parts  into  harmony 
with  greater.      The  crowning  cornice  and  the  bed  mouldings  under  it,   to- 
gether  with  the  frieze  beneath  form  a  |roup,   repeated  in  the  profile  of 
the   architrave  (in  its  upper  portion  or  its  entirety).     Peruzzi   and  Vig- 
nola  prefer  to  follow  this  mode  of  subdivision  and  to  arrange  the  parts 
of  the  architrave  in  a  continually  diminishing  séries  (Fig.;  66).      The  har- 
mony  between  profiles  of  capitals  and  of  entablatures  in  the  antiaue  was 
again  adopted.;    Keight   and  projection  of  the  bands  are  proportioiial   to 
each  other,    and  ornamentation  of   necking  of  pilasters  is  analogous  to  dé- 
corations of  frieze.      Rosettes  on  necking  of  the  column  correspond  to  the 
-intermittent  ornamentation  of  the  triglyph-frieze,    and  the  fol i âge  of  the 
capital,    to  a  frieze  covered  by  foliage.      Beautiful   examples  are  found 
in  the  early  Venetian  Renaissance,    the  Orders  of   Alberti, Bramante,   etc. 
The  Orders  of  Vignola  and  of  Palladio  are  well   known  in  innumerable  édi- 
tions and  owe  their  popularity  less  to  ratios  expressed  in  entire  nurr.bers, 
than  to  prevailing  harmony  of  différent  parts  with  each  other. 

Annular  members  beneath  the  abacus   (F^g.    87)   hâve  the  same  proportion 
to  it,    as  do  the  frieze  and  architrave  to  the  cornice.      At  the  offset  in 
the  architrave  tho  two  fascias  harnonize  in  their  equal   ratios  of  depth 
to  width.;    In  Vignola* s  Doric  entablature,   the  height  of  geison  has  to 
the  frieze  and  architrave  beneath  it  a  ratio  (   1  :    4.5)   similar  to  thcit 
of   height  of   architrave  to  height  of  column   (1  :    4).      For  Vignola 's  Ion- 
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ing,    and  the  geison  of  the  entablature,    are  supportée!  by  meitlers  of  o^ee 
section  and  of  relatively  equal   hei^hts.;    In  Vignola's  Corinthian  Order 
the  geison  covers  the  rest  of  the  entatlature  (1  :    c)   as  the  atacus  cov- 
ers  the  bell  of  the  capital    (1  :    ô),    and  approximately   as  the  entablature 
is  to  the  column  (1  :    5).      This  law  extends  to   subdivision  of  the  orna- 
mentation. ;    The  aoanthus  leaf  is  divided  into  distinct  parts  and  thèse 
are  likewise  subdivided  into  lobes  of   similar  form..     Arabesque  ornament- 
ation  repeats  the  continuous  leading  forms  in  the  interlaced  délicate  e- 
lements.    etc 

7ô.     German  Renaissance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  this  principle  in  the  remaining  architect- 
ural   styles.;    The  German  Kenaissance  is  characterized  by  rich  coicbinations 
of  différent  forms  more  than  by  élégant  proportions.;    On  the  remarkable 
façade  of  Otto-heinrichs-Ban  in  the  Castle  of  Heidelburg   (FIg..  89),   strict 
harmony  of  proportion  between  double  Windows  and  pilaster-order  coeurs, 
with  ail   its  diversity  in  form,    and  on  the  characteristic  old  Rathans  in 
Z.urich,   depressed  forms  of   Windows  and  wall   surfaces  harmonize  with  the 
whbïe  (  Fig.;  90).; 

77.;    Statements  of   Alberti.; 

If   we  review  the  Renaissance,    the  question  arises,    whether  the  archi- 
tects  of   that  period  did  not  clearly  state  that  law,    so  faithfully  obey- 
ed  in  practice.;    As  Vitruvius  is  witness  for  antiquity,    so  is  Léo  Eattia- 
ta  Alberti  of  Florence  (died  1372)   for  the  15th  century.;    This  architect 
was  the  scientific  founder  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  expressed  the 
leading  idea  in  another  manner,    th;l^ough  easily  intell igble.;    The  begin- 
ning  of   his  work    "De  Re  Edificatoria"  is  a  chapter  on    "Lineamenta". ;    This 
requires  parts  of  the  structure  to  correspond  to  each  other  in   angles  and 
lines,   which  is  to  be  attained  by  establishing  angles  and  lines  of  fixed 
direction  and  combi nations. ;    Book  VI,   Chap.fi,   gives  a  description  of  a 
good  design  ending  with  the  words:    "Ail  things  must  be  adjusted  to  fix- 
ed angles  by  parallel  lines".      (Alberti 's  façade  of  Rucellai  Palace,   Fig. 
77).;    Lines  and  angles  drawn  beforehand  are  therefore  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing  proportional  forms..    In  this  way  was  obtained  that    "Rythm  of  the  bass- 
es," in  which  Burckhardt,   most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Renaissance 
finds  the  art  idea  of  the  Cinque  Cento  period.; 
78.      Architecture  of  kodern  Period. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  masterpieoes  of  modem  architecture,   thèse 
al 80  confirm  what  we  found  in  the  Antique  and  traced  through  the  Mediae- 
,  val  period.;    îîe  mention  the  façades  of  Main  Guard-Kouse  and  of  kuseum  at 
Berlin,  both  by  Schinkel    (Fig.;  91),  Old  Pinaoothei  and  Propyleum  in  Mun- 
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ioh  by  Klenzs  (Fig.;92),  leaving  an  analysis  of  thèse  buildings  to  the 
reeder.;  In  the  last  example,  two  Systems  of  similarity  are  to  be  dieting- 
uished;  the  upper  stories  of  the  towers  are  treated  similarly  to  the  en- 
trance  portico,  and  the  doorways  are  analgous  to  the  ontire  towers.;  The 
rule  is  so  évident  and  so  ^^neral,  that  in  innuiuer-able  modem  residenoee, 
façades  are  subdivided  according  to  similarity  of  forms.^  i\  group  of  nfiiv- 
dows  or  a  richly  treated  portion  of  the  façade  usually  repeats  the  moin 
form,  the  form  of  a  window  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  façade  to 
which  it  Lelong;s,  etc..  by  a  correct  feeling,  in  framing  copper  plate  en- 
gravings,  etc.  ,  margins  on  the  ends  are  made  wider  than  those  on  the  aid- 
es, or  in  ornamentation  of  title-pages,  the  décoration  encloses  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  the  entire  page.  • 

Chapter  VI.   Influence  of  Perspective  upon  Proportions. 

79.;  Perspective. 

The  dimensions  of  a  building  change  their  respective  ratios  in  perspec- 
tive according  to  the  point  of  view.  ;  Therefore  fixed  numerioal  ratios 
between  ail  three  space  dimensions  of  the  object  can  never  be  determined 
at  once  by  the  eye,  though  the  harmony  of  a  building  is  not  expressed  in 
its  gecmetrical  projections  alone,  but  perspective  as  well.;  This  oppos- 
es the  assumption  that  harmony  dépends  on  simple  numerioal  ratios  and 
confirms  the  theory  of  analogy  and  similai'ity  of  forms.;  Thèse  also  oc- 
cur  in  the  foreshortened  view.   3ince  this  is  a  comparison  of  forms,  which 
,cie  in  the  saine  or  in  parallel  planes,  thèse  parallel  dimensions  are  fore- 
shortened equaliy  vâthin  certain  limits.   In  greater  foreshortening  of 
a   façade,  if  widths  and  heights  of  parts  are  compared,  the  eye  no  long- 
er recognizes  evsn  great  différences,  and  the  perspective  vievf  then  ex- 
hibits  approximate  similarity  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  which  does  not 
in  reaiity  exist,;  The  façade  then  possesses  harmony  when  foreshortened, 
which  is  vvanting  in  a  front  view,  a  phenomenon  not  infrequently  observed. 
Vertical  divisions  are  least  changed  in  perspective;  ratios  of  divisions 
in  the  height  to  each  other,  and  their  répétition  in  subordinate  members 
appear  most  pisinly  in  strongiy  foreshortened  façades.; 
80.   Theory  of  Similarity,; 

Since  ail  object s  may  appear  in  perspective,  a  gl ance  at  perspective 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  theory  of  similarity  may  be  in  place.  Two 
gênerai  and  well  known  phenomena  are  important: 

1.;  A  uniform  séries  of  equal  intervais  changes  into  a  séries  of  con- 
tinuai 1  y  decreasing  intervais.; 

2.      Similar  objects,  repeated  beyond  each  other  and  similarly  located, 
are  gecmetrical 1  y  similar  forms.- 
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The  beauty  of  the  unifrom  séries  is  generally  based  on  this  property 
of  its  perspective  appearance,  whan  the  division»  are  ao  arran^^ed,  that 
approximately  a  :  b  ::  b  :  o  ::d,  etc..  (DoubU  ratio  of  Wew  Geoaetry).. 
Ail  other  séries-  like  those  in  période  or  éroap«;  66   not  possess  this  ' 
beauty;  for  relations  of  two  successive  parts  are  confused  in  perspecti- 
ve.  Hence  monuffiental  art  always  prefers  a  séries  uniformly  continued  in 
a  straight  or  curved  Une.;  An  important  part  is  played  in  interiors,  where 
thèse  continued  equal  intervais  exist  in  connection  with  a  répétition  of 
i^e  cross  section  of  the  room  in  continually  lessening  dimensions.;  Space 
effect  of  a  passage  between  columns,  a  vaulted  hall,  or  the  interior  of 
a  church,  is  more  imposing,  the  further  thèse  répétitions  of  similar  fig- 
ures are  continued..  It  is  conceivable  that  our  eyes  hâve  become  so  ac- 
customed  to  regard  equal  figures  as  nearly  similar,  that  even  if  a  fig- 
ure be  repeated  at  an  actually  reduced  scale,  this  agreement  is  at  once 
recognized  and  an  impression  of  harmony  thereby  created.; 

Final  Considérations., 
61.;  Proportions  in-  ûrganilî  Nature.; 

'ithen  such  a  law  Is  manifested  in  diversity  of  appearance,  one  must  seek 
its  basis.;  Let  us  attempt  to  penetrate  further  intc  the  mystery.   A  pro- 
minent writer  on  Esthetics  has  said:  "Sculpture  is  an  imitation  of  human, 
and  Architecture  is  an  imitation  of  Plant  forms.;"  Inorganic  nature  sup- 
plies geometrical  éléments,  and  organic  nature  affords  in  plants,  espeo- 
ially  in  the  growth  of  trees,  a  model  or  a  répétition  of  the  primary  fcrm 
mn  the  individual  parts,  the  law  of  similarity  and  proportion.   The  en- 
tire  form  of  the  tree  reappears  in  the  branch;  it  even  frequently  appears 
in  the  fcrm  of  the  leaf  or  of  the  fruit.;  This  répétition  in  plants  ré- 
sulta from  growth,  the  first  délicate  twigs  increasing  to  boughs  and  the 
germ  becoming  a  complète  organism.;  The  completed  building  may  be  termed 
an  organism.;  The  whole  grovis  eut  of  a  typical  form  and  develops  into 
numerous  variations. 

But  another  reason  for  a  pleasing  effect  is  based  on  the  activity  of 
the  mind  and  consists  in  composing  an  image  of  the  whole  from  views  at 
différent  stand-points.;  The  simpler  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each 
other,  and  the  more  frequently  they  are  repeated,  the  more  readily  and 
willingly  does  the  eye  follow  the  lines,  and  the  more  easily  is  the  in- 
ternai intellectual  image  constructed. ;  Mère  similarity  of  form  without 
variations  and  contrasts  are  justly  found  monotonous  and  wearisome.   Ihis 
requires  this  law  to  be  supplemented  by  contrast,  and  contrast  is  to  be 
strengthened  by  proportion.;  Contrast  without  harmony  is  disturbing  and 
only  appears  irritating  or  even  ridiculous.; 
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82,;  Harmony,; 
The  esthetio  judgement  of  the  eye  is  satisfied  by  similarlty  in  variety. 
I8   not  the  same  true  of  the  esthetic  judgement  of  the  ear?  nhat  is  rhyme, 
on  which  is  tased  the  charm  of  modem  poetry,  tut  a  similarity  of  sound, 
whioh  cannot  become  identity,  and  which  pleases  even  in  its  complications 
by  its  diversity  and  changes?  «e  recognize  rhyme  in  architecture  as  well. 
Similar  rules  are  prescribed  for  harmony  in  music;  It  is  everywhere  a 
common  conception  and  expression  to  designate  the  beautiful  in  sound  and 
in  form,;  Harmony  in  architecture  is  simply  an  analogy  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  as  stated  by  Vitruvius.   No  rule  of  art  compensâtes  for  lack 
of  genius.   Diligent  use  of  the  rhyming  dictionary  never  made  a  poet;  but 
a  poet  must  carefully  observe  the  rules  of  rhyme.;  Thus,  knowledge  of  the 
law  laid  down  hère  will  never  make  an  architect._  But  it  will  aid  talent 
to  shorten  the  course  of  experiment  and  to  guard  it  from  error.   It  may 
be  termed  a  proper  limit  within  which  genius  must  work,  in  order  to  prc-r; 
duce  results  that  satisfy  esthetic  feeling  and  which  may  be  Justified  to 
an  inquiring  mind.; 
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DIVISION  III.   DESIGN  OF  THE  BUILDING.' 
by  Professer  Heinrich  lîagner.; 
,  83.   General. 

It  was  shown  in  Division  I  that  external  form  must  be  based  on  inter- 
nai organism  of  the  building,  that  both  may  hâve  the  moat  intimete  rela- 
tion to  each  other.;  In  the  primary  ideas  of  the  design,  they  oannot  be 
separated.;  lîhen  the  artist   represents  his  idea,  he  must  mentally  see  the 
principal  lines  of  the  entire  structure.,  with  thôs  gênerai  image  in  mind, 
he  makes  the  drawing  board  the  work  shop  of  his  mind,  where  he  sketches 
in  its  main  lines  the  design  of  the  building  in  plan  and  élévation,  af- 
terwards  embodying  it  in  the  completed  projeot..  The  floor  plans  déter- 
mine the  fora  and  the  internai  subdivision  of  the  building;  they  supplé- 
ment the  views,  élévations,  and  sections,  nrhich  exhibit  the  external  and 
internai  architecture,  and  the  construction  in  part.;  îhe  preceding  Div- 
ision centaine  the  principles  oontrolling  the  design  of  the  building, 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  organic  arrangement  and  the  connection 
of  its  separate  parts."  The  points  of  view  for  considering  the  gênerai 
design,  on  which  is  based  its-leading  features,  are  now  to  be  stated. 
Chapter  1.;  Data  for  Design.; 
64.;  Programme.; 

The  purpose  and  importance  of  the  building  détermine  the  j^;eneral  and 
space  requirements.;  Thèse  must  be  first  considered,  the  number  of  rooms 
and  their  dimensions  be  fixed,;  and  choice  made  of  site  for  the  building. 
A  statement  of  spécial  local  needs  and  of  personal  requirements  must  al- 
Bo  précède  designing  the  structure.   To  thèse  data  are  added  limitations 
of  money  for  building,  frequently  the  mode  of  construction  and  finishin^, 
légal  and  statutory  requirements,  etc._  Ail  such  conditions  are  usually 
comprised  in  a  programme  and  form  the  primary  data  of  the  design. 

It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  ail  points  to  be  considered 
before  ccmmencing.   This  can  very  seldom  be  obtained  from  the  programme 
alone,  which  is  generally  defective,though  the  success  of  the  work  great- 
ly  dépends  upon  this.;  Responsibility  for  the  building  always  rests  on 
the  architect,  and  he  recieves  the  blâme  if  it  be  a  failure.   He  should 
therefore  endeavor  to  take  part  in  preparing  the  programme,   but  he  must 
obtain  clear  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  so  that  he  may  point  eut  dis- 
advantageous  things  and  improve  the  requirements;  he  should  properly  guard 
himself  from  conséquences  to  be  feared. ;  his  résignation  will  only  be  ten- 
tered  when  the  requirements  of  the  programme  cannot  at  ail  be  harmonized 
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with  a  rational  design  for  the  structure.   Evon  if  tho  building  be  pri- 
marily  adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  must  also  be  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  or  own  it.;  The  owner  pays  for  the 
building,  and  therefore  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  his  wishes  and  déci- 
sions.; The  skill  of  the  experienoed  arohiteot  wili  usually  succeed  in 
properly  solving  tha  difficulties  in  some  manner,  if  his  influence  be  not 
suffioient  to  remove  them  entirely.;  Thèse  factors  influencing  the  pro- 
gramme can  be  given  only  for  the  différent  kinds  of  buildings,  and  then 
merely  according  to  circumstances.;  Thèse  requirements  are  as  defective 
if  too  vague  as  for  thezn  to  be  too  rigidly  stated. ;  The  assistance  of  an 
intelligent  arohiteot  is  therefore  indispensable  in  arranging  the  proigram.; 
85.;  Space  Requirements.; 

Space  requirements  of  the  problem  are  usually  incorrectly  fixed.;  They 
are  often  underrated  as  over  estimated.;  The  owner  usually  lacks  judge- 
ment  even  if  perfectly  acquainted  by  expérience  with  the  needs  the  build- 
ing is  to  fulfil.  Persons  with  little  knowledge  of  the  profession  may 
be  able  to  understand  a  drawing,  but  only  in  using  the  completed  build- 
ing will  its  faults  appear,  and  the  owner  then  discovers  that  the  rooms 
are  too  large  or  too  small,  though  their  number  and  dimensions  were  pre- 
scribed  by  him,  and  that  their  séquence  and  arrangement  do  not  correspond 
to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  nor  to  his  own  expectations  and  wish- 
es.; Thèse  requirements  are  chiefly  fixed  by  the  purpose  to  be  served. 
They  further  dépend  on  the  money  available,  assuming  it  to  be  a  good  and 
economical  design.;  Their  influence  on  the  programme  is  therefore  of 
great  importance.; 

8c.;  Site  of  Building.; 

Difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  site  are  often  not  properly  consider- 
ed,  even  if  the  question  of  suitability  for  the  purpose  be  mcro   essily 
decided  than  œany  other  conditions.;  Yet  the  necessary  dinienEions  are 
often  under- estimât éd.;  The  duty  of  an  expert  is  to  examine  the  proposed 
building  site  in  gênerai  and  in  détail,  and  in  accordance  with  its  loca- 
tion, nature,  area  and  dimensions,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  giving 
the  building  a  fit  location,  of  enlarging  it  if  requirod,  of   cbtsining 
good  lighting  and  free  access  of  air,  as  well  as  for  fulfilling  other  needs 
of  the  occupants  for  health,  well-being,  and  comfort.;  Thcse  questions 
are  often  of  such  importance  that  they  décide  the  choice  of  site.;  But 
for  other  buildings,  the  point  of  view  may  be  of  an  esthetic  nature,  re- 
quiring  from  the  artistic  stand-point  that  the  external  architecture  may 
produce  a  striking,  graceful  or  monumental  effect. 
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Other  questions  are  not  technical,   conoern  the.auitability  of  the  build- 
ing,  but  are  ofcly  indicated  hère.;    First  are  convenient  roads  for  access 
to  the  ^rounds,   connection  with  streets  and  waterways,    and  secondly  is 
the  opening  of  the  building  to  business,   to  the  life  and  traffic  of   a  great 
city,   making  it  of   as  easy  access  as  possible,    and  thirdly,   to   separate 
>t  far  from  noise  and  manufactories,   froin  bustle  and  disturbances  of  ail 

kinds. 

87,;  Local  Influences.; 

B^irst  is  an  examination  of  the  site  in  référence  to  its  nature,  low  or 
high  situation,  existence  of  water  in  the  ground  and  possibility  of  inun- 
dation,  which  mil  décide  the  grade  for  the  building  or  its  lower  story, 
and  other  précautions  to  be  taken  against  water  and  dampness,  and  the  means 
to  be  adopted  for  drainage.;  Lack  of  water  must  often  be  remédiée.;  In 
low  ground  one  must  beware  of  marshy  earth,  of  fog  and  stagnant  air,  while 
on  hills  and  on  the  sea  shore,  the  effects  of  prevailing  winds  must  be 
guarded  against.;  The  possibility  of  a  sinking  of  the  earth  and  of  earth- 
quakes  must  also  be  considered. 

88.;  Place  and  Apect  of  Building.; 

Location  and  aspect  of  the  structure  partly  dépend  on  thèse,  partly  on 
the  outlook  and  surroundings,  as  well  as  on  orientation  for  the  building 
or  some  of  its  parts.;  This  point  will  be  fully  treated  for  certain  kinds 
of  buildings,  but  is  hère  mentioned  in  gênerai.;  An  eastern  or  southeas- 
tern  outlook  is  most  favorable,  just  as  western  and  southwectern  exposures 
are  unsuitable..  To  directly  southern  outlook,  although  gênerai ly  healthy, 
it  is  objected  that  during  summer  one  must  suffer  from  beat  of  the  son, 
while  directly  northern  exposure  is  to  be  avoided  for  lack  of  sunshine, 
t/iough  sometimes  désirable..  The  nature  and  fonr.  of  the  site,  course  of 
streets  and  adjacent  buildings,  and  other  local  conditions  usually  pre~ 
vent  the  location  of  the  building  as  otherwise  préférable.;  Even  where 
one  has  a  free  hand,  it  would  often  be  best  to  take  into  account  various 
préférences  and  considérations  by  not  facing  the  building  exactly  to  the 
ohief  points  of  the  compass,  but  making  such  déviation  as  to  make  clima- 
tic  influences  less  prominent.; 
89.;  ARtistic  Treatment.; 

The  degree  of  artistic  treatment  to  be  given  to  external  appearance  snd 
to  internai  finish  of  the  building  dépends  on  its  purpose  and  rank,  then 
upon  the  many  at  command.;  For  the  first,  the  principles  of  treatment  in 
Division  I  must  direct  and  guide.;  Considération  of  what  is  most  suitable 
and  effective  for  works  of  monumental  architecture,  for  ecclesiastical  or 
secular  purposes,  or  for  merely  useful  buiodings  for  public  or  private 
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purpoaes,  oust  be  left  to  the  judgement  and"  imagination  of  the  architect. 

Directions  of  this  kind,  afterwards  usually  included  in  the  programme, 

lay  be  stated  only  in  a  very  gênerai  way  with  référence  to  money  avail- 

able,  and  serve  as  an  opproxiaate  Umit  for  the  amount  of  artistic  treat- 

nent.  That  design  will  be  best,  which  produces  most  with  the  smallest 

COSt.; 

If  available  funds  are  liœited,  one  shall  not  cramp  the  space  of  the 
building,  but  rather  liait  .architectural  treatment  by  avoiding  everything 
unusual..  Customary  local  ideas  are  almost  invariably  cheapest.;  There- 
fore  the  building  material  in  the  cicinity,  so  far  as  suitable  for  the 
building,  i-.(  generally  préférable,  and  it  was  already  stated  in  Division 
I  that  skilful  use  of  this  building  material  and  a  truthful  treatment  of 
it  produces  a  better  and  more  beautiful  effect  than  a  more  lavish  expen- 
diture  ofl  costly  material  without  real  artistic  knowledge.   Therefore, 
even  where  funds  are  amply  provided,  and  where  one  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  intrusted  with  a  work  of  monumental  architecture,  it  would  be  well 
to  exercise  wise  modération  and  to  be  mindful  of  the  princi'pla,  that  rich- 
ness  must  be  joined  with  simplicity,  light  with  shade,  animation  with  re- 
pose, and  that  where  the  heart  rejoices  must  be  not  magnificence,  tut  har- 
mony._ 

90.,  Pixing  Cost  of  Building. 

The  chief  factors  that  fix  expenditure  are  the  volume  of  space  required 
and  the  degree  of  artistic  treatment.;  Thèse  appear  clearly  in  the  design 
and  afterwards  in  the  estimate  of  cost..  In  order  to  first  compute  the 
suffl  required  for  the  building,  buildings  of  similar  kind  and  exécution, 
recently  erected  under  like  circumstances,  may  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
assuming  equal  heights  from  thèse  may  be  deduced  the  unit  of  cost  per  square 
foot  of  ground  area  of  the  building,  or  the  cost  of  a  building  of  one, 
two  or  more  ôtories;  or  more  correctly,  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  building  may  be  similarly  found.;  It  is  not  so  rouch 
the  ground  area  covered  by  the  building,  but  rather  the  area  that  may  be 
utilized.  for  the  spécial  purpose  of  the  building,  after  deducting  walls, 
passages,  etairways,  etc.;,  that  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  unit 
price  for  oomparing  the  cost  of  buildings..  This  comparison  has  been  made 
for  buildings  of  the  same  kind  and  we  find  a  very  considérable  différence 
in  cost  per  square  or  cubic  foot  of  useful  space  to  occur,  according  to 
whether  the  arrangement  of  plan  of  the  building  is  more  or  less  good  and 
compact,  independently  of  other  conditions  affecting  the  cost. 

but  it  should  not  be  understood  that  dimensions  of  important  and  nec- 
eesary  ante  rooms  and  corridors  or  thickness  of  walls  should  be  reduced; 
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the  foraer  «re  to  inor^ased  in  nany  forma  of  groùnd  plans  for  buildings 
as  to  Ineonvanianea  oôaaunication  in  the  building,  without  producing  the 
effeot  of  spaoe,  to  be  attained  by  thoir  sinplo  and  central ized  arrange- 
ment.: Thia  al 80  gradually  causes  greatar  extension  of  the  façade  and  fre- 
quently  projecting  arohitaotural  nasses  which  increase  the  coet.  The  in- 
crease  hère  aantionad  la  often  greater  than  that  for  better  développent 
in  foriB  and  riohar  arohitaotural  subdivision  of  the  structure.  Much  a- 
do  is  ir.ade  about  tha  latter»  because  external  and  therefore  visible  te 
everyone,.  Nothing  is  said  of  wasta  in  arrangeaent  and  connection  of  rooois 
and  of  parts  of  the  building,  this  defeot  being  connected  vvith  the  inner 
organisa  and  tharafore  not  apparent..  Thèse  points  will  be  considered  ly 
basing  cost  of  tha  building  on  tha  unit  of  useful  spaoe  .s  indicated.  The 
same  end  may  be  simply  attained  in  nany  cases  by  cosputin^  the  unit  price 
according  to  nunber  of  persons  accooDodiSted  in  the  building,  as  in  church- 
es,  sohools,  hospitals,  etc.,  by  Computing  the  oost  per  sitting,  per  bed, 
etc.  This  aethod  icay  also  be  eaployed  for  other  units  of  use. 
91.  Calculation  of  Cost. 

But  a  aore  accurate  statement  of  oost  of  the  building,  with  a  possibi- 
lity  of  increaae  or  réduction,  is  by  the  careful  calculation  of  cost  i^f- 
ter  the  design  has  been  coaplated.  Nothing  has  so  often  fcrought  the  ar- 
chitectural profession  into  such  discrédit  with  the  public  as  exceeding 
the  estiaatad  oost  of  the  building.;  This  has  produced  the  resuit  that 
architeotrual  works  usually  taken  from  the  architect  and  traneferred  to 
contractors,  soaatiaas  for  a  luop  sua,  or  by  measurement  at  fixed  prié- 
es.; Tha  owner  believes  that  the  cost  of  preparing  the  design  will  te  sav- 
ed,  that  of  su  jervision  by  the  architect  during  érection,  and  that  he  will 
also  hâve  security  against  any  excess  in  cost..  Yet  this  is  gêner ail y  caus- 
ed  by  the  owner  hiasalf,  either  because  he  forma  correct  ideas  only  dur- 
ing the  construction, changes  his  views,  and  permits  changes  from  the  ori- 
ginal plans;  or  seizad  by  a  love  of  building,  he  allows  enl armements,  l.et- 
ter  construction,  or  greater  richness  of  external  or  internai  architect- 
ure, than  had  been  expected.;  «hen  he  cornes  to  payment  and  final  setlle- 
œent,  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  ail  blâme  ie  thrown  upon  the  architect.   The 
latter  should  tharafore  be  careful,  when  changes  are  made,  to  protect  him- 
self  in  good  time  against  reproach  for  exceeding  oost  and  froin  damages 
for  his  responsibility,  by  rejeatedly  and  in  writing  notifying  the  owner 
of  the  additional  oost  for  thèse  changes  from  the  original  desi4;n. 

The  architectural  profession  in  Geraany  hère  finds  itself  in  a  more  di- 
fticult.  position  than  in  other  countries..  Nowhere  else  are  ita  duties 
so  onerous  or  the  daaands  of  its  responsibility  so  great,  and  yet  nowhere 
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elsd  is  its  position  so  incertain,  ite  influence  so  lis.itfcd.^  This  is  [,«'^rc- 

ly  due  to  two  things,  connected  with  the  usuel  oethod  of  estimating  and 

contracting:- 

1.;  The  German  architect  is  gênerai ly  requir&d  to  coapute  the  quanti- 
ties  and  the  estimate  of  cost  of  the  building,  required  lefore  letting 
the  wcrk  to  the  oontractor.; 

2»     The  architect  and  contracter  are  usually  "the  s«we  person,  an  oca- 
demically  trained  architect  beooming  a  contreetor,  or  an  artistically  gift- 
ed  contreetor  being  also  a  practicing  architect.- 

The  first  case  may  hâve  results  of  a  most  Rerious  kind,  as  shov.'n  ly  cris- 
es in  which  architects  heve  tecome  f;ctually  liable  ly  exceeding  their  pre- 
liininary  estimâtes.;  If  the  custom  is  once  established  for  the  crchitect 
to  prépare  the  estimate  of  the  cost,  a  moral  duty  is  laid  on  him  to  keep 
vfithin  it,  and  he  must  lessen  the  risk  by  taking  the  exécution  into  his 
own  hands.;   It  is  oertainly  true  that  the  confidentiel  relation  then  endr., 
which  the  architect  should  hâve  as  professional  agent  of  the  owner,  wnd 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  profession  this  is  most  strcngly  to  be  depLor- 
éd. 

The  position  of  the  architect  becomes  perfectly  olear  and  independent, 
and  his  authority  ^^reater  and  more  iaportant,  if  he  gc©g  çiepcr'i  ihe  q-JL-n- 
i4-ties  and  the  estioate  of  the  cost  es  is  the  case  in  Engiand  .'?nd  part- 
ly  in  France..  In  England  the  first  is  made  by  the  architectural  survey- 
or,  the  last  being  prepared  by  the  builder;  similar  functlons  being  per- 
formed  in  France  by  the  architecte-vérificateur  and  the  entrepreneur.   riS 
their  basis  and  for  letting  the  ccntraot,  in  England,  a  spécification  or 
accurate  description  of  the  work  is  added  to  the  plans  and  prepared  Ij^ 
the  architect,  who  has  to  see  that  this  is  strictly  carried  ont  ciuring 
his  supervision  of  the  work.;  His  duties  are  otherwise  the  saice,  lut  hic 
services  are  exolusively  devoted  to  his  employer..  The  functions  of  the 
contracter  and  of  the  architect  are  not  united,  being  oonsiderea  incorr- 
patible  with  the  authority  of  the  architect.;  Interest  in  any  building 
oontract  is  condeŒned  in  the  strongest  manner  by  the  entire  architectur- 
al profession,  and  préparation  of  the  quantities  by  the  architect  or  his 
partners  is  objected  to,  at  least  in  cities. 

No  prospect  nov  exists  in  Gerrr.any,  that  we  mey  attain  to  the  fortunate 
position  of  our  Snglish  collengues.   Yet  they  are  just  es  strictiy  b.eld 
to  their  spécifications  and  to  the  oontract,  as  we  are  to  our  estimste 
of  cost.;  Variations  from  drawings  are  never  to  be  entirely  avoided;  for 
in  new  buildings,  and  even  more  in  altérations  of  LuiidingG,  unforeseen 
things  oocur;  improvements  are  suggested,not  to  be  rejected  -withcut  de- 
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triment,  and  every  such  chenge  causes  sn  iftcreaso  of  co«t.;    It  it  there- 
fore  advi sable  to  suggest  to  the  oviner  to  resenre  a  certain  aiount  there- 
for,   about  ten  per  oent  ot  the  co&t  of  the  building,  indépendant  of  any 
addition  to  the  estinete..  ^ 

nithin  limita  fixed  in  this  way,   it  is  poaaible  to  keep  within  the  ea- 
ticated  cost,  exceptigg  under  very  unuaual  conditions.;    Even  with  the  pré- 
sent System  of  estimât ing,   this  vrill  resuit  in  assuring  to  the  architect- 
ural profession  its  just  claim  to  make  the  design  and  supervise  the  con- 
struction, but  will   also  furnish  a  systematio  and  fixed  basis  for  its  nat- 
ural  position  os  confidentiel   agent  of  the  owner.;    Its  importance  in  the 
State  and  community  >»ould  thereby  le  increased,   and  its  independence  te- 
corne  indisputable.;      The  owner  would  recognize  that  he  would  always  do 
better  to  entrust  his  building  to  a  skilfui   and  experienced  wchitect, 
than  to  transfer  it  to  the  master  tuilder.     He  would  understand  that  the 
vvork  would  thereby  gain  in  design  and  artistic  trestnent  and  in  exécution, 
by  the  architect's  supervision  of  the  œateriais  and  workmanship,   as  wftl] 
as  security  against  clnims  for  extras.     Thèse  advantages  and  the  secur- 
ity  of  the  owner,   who  knorfs  that  his  interests  are  ossureci,   abundantly 
compensate  for  commission  paid  to  the  orchitect.; 
Chapter  c.     Tieptrcent  ot   Eooi';s. _ 
92. \  Caeneral.; 

To  produce  an  enolosed  room  is  generally  the  aim  in  erecting  a  buildirig. 
Vï'e  therefora  commence  with  the  single  room  as  the  sinplest  forni  of  the 
building."    This  is  also  to  le  regarded  as  the  oeil  of  the  architectura] 
organisa,   as  the  élément  which  forms  a  bàsis  for  the  shape  of   the  cailri- 
ing.;    The  use  of  the  rooru  and  of  the  building  are  not  hère  considérée, 
but  only  its  architectural  form,    as  it  appears  in  the  design.;    The  room 
is  partly  formed  by  space-enclosing  and  partly  by  spoce-dividing  structur- 
al parts.     The  space-enclosing  parts  are  the  roof   and  the  external   walls, 
the  space-dividing  parts  leing  the  floor  and  ceiling,    the  diviBion  and 
aiiddle  walls,   the  latter  usually  parallel  to  the  principal   externa]    wall, 
to  which  the  former  are  generelly  perpendicular.;    Floor s  and  ceilings  sul- 
divide  the  building  into  différent   stories.; 

This  frequently  requires  a  space  to  be  merely  enolosed,   or  sometiiTieG 
covered,   otherwise  being  as  open  as  possible;    sometiaies  a  bail   must  le 
of  such  extent  that  ceilir.g  and  roof  require  intermediate  supports  between 
its  walls,   such  as  isolated  pillars,   piers  or  coluions.;    Colonnades  or  ar- 
cades are  also  emplo>"ed  to  sundivide  space.;    The  ceiling,   roof,    and  walls 
are  seldom  unbroken;    for  :i  connection  with  the  extericr  or   .vith  i'ooii.s  a- 
love  or  below,   openings  arc-;   a3Tan>;ed,   generally  so  that   t!"ry  nsih  be  clos- 
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ed  as  desired.;   He   hava  to  treat  of  thèse  parts  of  the  building  only 
so  fat  as  upon  their  respective  plaoee  and  locations  may  dépend  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  space  and  the  treatment  of  the  building.; 
a.;  The  Rood.; 
§3.'  Its  General  Porm. 

*  • 

In  the  treatment  of  the  rooa,  we  hâve  first  to  consider  its  forai  in  gên- 
erai, with  référence  to  factors  influencing  this,  and  whether  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  isolated  or  a  space- forming  élément  of  the  building.; 
This  foro  primarily  dépends  on  the  intended  use  of  the  room,  then  on  the 
possibility  of  easily  ooobining  it  with  rooos  of  similar  form  with  due 
regard  to  shape  of  the  building,  and  lastly  upon  the  money  available  and 
on  the  résulte  of  its  shape.; 
94.;  The  Elementary  Fora.; 

The  reotangular  fora  posseeses  aost  advantages  in  ail  respects.;  Kegard- 
ed  from  a  purely  mathematical  standpoint,  the  cirole  among  ail  figures, 
and  the  square  among  ail  rectaugular  figuijes,  are  those  moet  compact,  or 
those  requiring  least  wall  surface  to  enclose  a  given  area.  ;  This  advan- 
tage  is  only  theoretical,  since  disadvantages  generally  resuit  and  neutra- 
li'ze  it.;  The  perimeter  of  the  circle  is  about  11  per  cent  less  than  that 
of  the  square,  therefore  materially  less.;  But  circular  roqms  cannot  be 
directly  oonnected. ;  The  construction  and  the  détails  of  v/indows  and  cioors 
are  less  simple;  ail  furniture  and  furnishing  must  be  made  to  order  al 
inoreased  cost,;  Viith  a  alrge  radius,  thèse  difficultiee  are  lessened  or 
or  removed  by  the  slight  curvature,  but  with  a  small  radius,  they  are  in- 
oreased and  the  circular  type  of  plan  is  exceptional  for  small  rooms.  The 
approximate  form  of  a  regular  polygon  also  has  many  difficulties  in  com- 
bination  and  construction  on  acoount  of  numerous  angles  and  deflections. 

The  rectangle  makes  everything  more  simple  and  natural  in  construction 
and  arrangement;  it  is  therefore  the  usual  and  preferred  elementary  form 
of  a  room  as  a  building  unit  or  separate  élément  of  the  building.   (Fig. 
93). _  Oblique  angled  rooms  cannot  be  avoided  when  the  site  is  of  irreg- 
ular  form,  and  if  variation  from  the  rectangle  be  not  great,  it  then  le- 
comes  scaroely  notioeable  (Fig.;  94).,  It  sometimes  occurs  that  even  with 
reotangular  ground  plan,  as  on  sites  al  angles  of  streets,  it  is  permis- 
sible  to  arrange  the  plan  about  an  axis  oblique  to  the  extern  al  wall s, 
changing  a  rectangular  room  into  one  partially  oblique  (Fi^f.;  9.^).  To  trans- 
form  a  slightly  oblique  room  into  a  rectangular  one,  if  the  irregularity 
must  not  appear,  the  solution  in  Figs.  96  and  97  may  serve;  but  such  ar- 
rangements  are  not  applicable  to  ordinary  plans  on  account  of  the  consid- 
érable expense  thereby  incurred..  If  the  variation  from  the  right  angle 
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ce  considérable,   the  obliquity  is  to  be  limited  as  far  as  possible  to  sub- 
ordinate  rooms,  or  by  interposing  suitable  forms,    a  regular  and  pleasinj; 
treatment  may  be  obtained  (Figs.;98  to   101).; 

It  is  stili   to  be  considered,    when  the  square  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
rectangle.;    Economy  of  v/all   surface  will  not     décide,   for  if  the- rectangle 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  a  square,  the  saving  will  b©  slight,    scarce- 
iy   1  per  cent  différence  for  a  rectangle  having  proportions  of  S  to  4. 

Therefore  difficulties  in  the  design  of   the  ground  plan  are  not  created, 
where  advantages  do  not   result,    everything  being  taken  into  considération.; 
The  square  form  will   be  preferred,    for  a  tower,    (Fig.;  102),   where  no  rea- 
son  exists  for  giving  to  roo/n  différent  dimensions  on  transverse  and  on 
principal    axes,   but   suggesting  the  same  treatment   in  both  directions.;    Figs. 
102,    104  are  examples.      In  thèse  and  many  other  cases,    the  regular  poly- 
gcn  or  circle  is  preferred,   or  ^round  forms  composed  of  portions  of  thèse 
figures,    whether  intended  for   specicU   purposes,    as  for   audience  rooms  of 
•'théâtres,    circus  buildinj^.s,    etc.;,    for   a  centrally  located  room,   or  for 
one  eîTiphasised  in  socie  other  vjay  on   the  plan,   or  for  convenient  use  of 
an   acute  or  obtuse  angle,    an   angular   and  unsymmetrical   portion  of  the  plan 
is  actUcîlly  préférable.;    The  elliptical   forin  is  exceptionally  found   and 
rT:r.y  be  replaced  by   an  approxiir.ate  figure  composed  of   arcs  of   circles,   or 
of  one  Gxtended  by  straight  lines. 

The   arrangements  first   described  are  represented   in  Figs.    1G5  to    109.- 
b;;  FigP.-ietrand   10c   sn  ide:i  of    the  external    appearance  v^ill    easily  be 
fcrrr.ed,    creating   a  conviction   that   ty  solutions  derived  from  the  most   im- 
portant conditions  of  the  prollem,    a  characteristic  effect  may  be  obtain- 
ed,   a  transition  pleasing  to  the  eye,    and  a  combination  of  the  masses  of 
the  building    anri  of  the  niemhers,    which  would  otherwise  be  awkwardly  con- 
nected  together.      Figs..  10^  to   109  exhibit  rooms  enclosed  by   arcs  of  cir- 

05.;     Fxtension  of   Rooms. 
;-or  «aansion  of  roo...  or  annexes,    apses,   £aUeries,    exedra,    angle  boys 
t-3.coraes,   lci;t.xcs,   porticoes,   i^rottoes,   etc.,    v,hich  «lust  te  oonsidered 
.-.T.  acceasorxes  and  alv-ays  hâve  a  spécial  purpose,    another  type  of  forir. 
is   yuito  .■^fi-opria-^e.    as  ir,  Figs.;  ilC  to   117,    whose  effect  is  increaeed 
Li   oontrast   vath   the  ordinary  form..    But  for  simple  and  frequently  repea*- 

ed  rooms,    the  use  of   unusual   forms  is  unjustifiable.      Thèse  should  not 
o.,-e  their  ori^ir  to  aère  «hia  or  a  désire  of  notoriety.      Therefore  the 
ranoitui   groanci  forms  so  ooMonly  employed  in  the  last  century   (a«U8eœent 
.uiidings,   villas,    etc..)   should   not  be  imitated.    however  skilfully  they 
!r.ay  bs  coiùijed. 
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?c.      Forms  of   Ceilin^. 
The  form  of  ceilin^  dépends  on  its  treatment,    and  the  toilowing  cases 
ère  especially  to  le  distin^uished. 

1.;    The  roof   at  the  saine  tiine  fonns  the  oeiling  of  the  rooms;    it  is  then 
space-enclosint  or  may  le  space-dividin^.,    when  an  upper  rooin  exists.  • 

2,      The  ceilinj-   extends  free  over  the  entire  rooir,   or  interciediate  sup~ 
ports  may  le  arranged  letween  the  walls. 

To  thèse  two  motives,    and  the  method  of  con'struction  connected  therewith, 
are  to  Le  referred  the  inost  varied  forms  of  ceilin£s,    which  partly   assume 
plane  or  cvirved  forms,    ^re  partly   mclined  with  uniforiii  or  Iroken  slope, 
,(r  partly  of   simple  or  cocipound  form.      It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  then 
further,    sincethey   ?eldcn:  occur  except  in  rooms  of   especial   importance. 
(Div.;  .^).      For  ordinary  rooms  or   simple  éléments  of   the  luildin^,,   the  hor- 
izontal   form  of  ceilin^   is  most  nataral.      It   will   therefore  le  taken  as 
>a  lasis,    and   the  rectan^ular  form  of   rocm  le  fixed  upon  as  the  leadin^ 
one,   loth  in  section  and  in  plan._    The  dimensions  of   the  room,    its  length, 
depth,    and  hei^ht,    are  first   determined   in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
and  importance  of  the  cuildmg,    afterwards  accordin^  to  its  construction 
and  the  location  of    Windows,    doors,    etc.,   opening  out  of  the  room. 
97.      Len,i;th:      lirtance  letween   axes  of    Vdndows. 

The  len^,th  of   the  rconi   is  fixed   in  accordance  with'  the  nuinler  of   Win- 
dows to  le  placed  in  the  external    wall    and  acoording  to  distances  letween 
their  vertical    axes.      The  latter  varies  with  the  scale  assigned  to  the 
laildin^;,.      The  more  important   the  structure,    the  greater   is  the  distance 
lêtwec'n  thèse  axes,      iiuildin^^s  for  utility  or  simple  dwellin^s,    especial- 
ly  luildin.jîs  with  siiiall   rooms  and  numercus  division   walls,    naturaily  hâve 
small    distances  letween  thèse  axes,    whiie  monumental    structures  frequent- 
ly  hâve  very  g,reat   distances  letween  them.      From  c.  S:c   to  8.20   ft.    may  le 
çiven   as  least   distance  letween  axes  of   Windows,   8,20  to    11.48  ft.    an  av- 
era£e,    and   ^^.9c  to    26.24  ft..  beiric-    the  greatest.;    The  distance  letween 
axes  indeed  very   seldom  fails  outside  thèse  limits,    it  not  being   advis- 
alle  to   assume  a  preater   scale  for   the  luildin^,  and   a  é.reater  distance 
letween  axes  cf  the  Windows  than  the  purpose  of   the  luilding  would  justi- 
ly.      The  li^htin^  of   the  room  would  sometimes  te  injured  therely.;    but 
it   would  certainly  le  very  lad   to  make  distances  letween  Windows  too  smali, 
for  the  necessary  repose  in  the  internai    and  external   appearance  of  the 
luildin^   would  le  lackini^;:    the  suldivi siens  would  le  too   small,    the  re- 
lier    too   weak,    and  the  gênerai    effect   not   imposing.;    The  given  average 
distance  of  B.  20   to    11.    47  ft.    will   therefore  le  exceeded  in  important 
private  résidences,    nnd  especially  in  many  public  luildings,   on  account 
of   their  purpose.      (3ee  Talle). 
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but  if  definite  reasons  permit  the  orrangeotnt  of  >findowB  and  other  op- 
enin^s  close  together,   il  is  then  advisable  to  combine  them  in  pairs  or 
t;roups,   thereby  obtaining     lar^e  axial   distances  and  more  imposint:  effect.. 
Vihether  the  rooni  bas  one.   two,   or  more  Windows  in  front,   dépends  on  wheth- 
er  ils  cverage  length  is  one,   two  or  more  times  the  axial   distance  between 
Windows,   less  the  thickness  of  division  wall..    The  pier  between  the  Win- 
dows is  the  place  for  the  location  of.  the  division  wall,   which  need  not 
le  exactly  .zt  the  centre  of  the  pier..    Less  than  the  half  is  often  suf 

ficient   at  one  side  of   the  window  and  more  is  often  necessary.;     (Fi^s. 

lie   to    1^0.;).. 

?6.   Depth:  Position  of  Dcors. 

The  depth  is  the  ir.ost  important  dimension  of  the  room;  other  dimensions 
are  to  le  arran^ed  in  accordance  therewith,  and  in  designing  the  bui.ldmg, 
se  therefore  commence  with  the  depth  of  the  room,  selecting  the  form  of 
ceiling  to  suit  this.;  The  depth  itself  dépends  on  the  possibility  of  good 
lightinè  by  day.:  If  the  ceiling  ce  suspended  from  the  framewcrk  of  the 
rcof,  or  rests  on  girders,  isolated  columns,  division  wall s,  etc.,  spaced 
st  such  distances  as  to  require  no  support  betweenr  them,  then  may  depth 
le  taken  at  pleasure,  provided  that  sufficient  n-atural  lightmg  is  also 
oltained.   In  rooms  of  unusual  de^th  (Div.f;,  Chap.:4),  one  of  the  indica- 
ted  methods  of  construction  must  le  employée  to  secure  the  re^uired  depth; 
but  for  rooms  of  unusual  size,  the  simplest  construction  is  to  arran£,e 
the  ceilin^;  so  as  to  le  free  between  the  walls.  ;  It  generally  rests  on 
the  external  and  middle  walls,  and  the  depth  of  the  room  is  then  natur- 
ail  y  liniited.  •  Sven  with  iron  beams,  the  depth  can  scarcely  be  made  more 
thon  £4.0  to  2c..  2   ft..  without  usin£  girders,  or  seldom  over  21.3  to  23.  C 
ft.  with  wooden  beams,  generally  having  an  average  depth  of  15.4  to  19.7 
ft.   This  is  sufficient  for  ost  purposes;  less  depth  frequently  suffic- 
es,  and  only  in  buildings  with  large  rooms  will  more  le  required.   The 
iatter  require  sufficient  clear  height  of  the  room,  if  the  lighting  on- 
ly occurs  aiong  its  longer  side.; 

Sut  the  depth  is  primarily  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  room,  which  demands 
^v ail  aile  wall  surfaces  of  a  certain  length.  Therefore,  if  economy  re- 
quires  the  least  possible  depth  of  room,  we  may  décide  on  the  possibility 
of  Bo  placing  the  Connecting  doors  of  the  rooms  in  the  division  walls, 
t-hat  the  required  wall  surface  exists  at  both  sides.  ;  For  most  purposes 
it  is  sufficient,  beside  the  door  from  5.  .5ô  to  o.  8S  feet  remain  to  recieve 
larger  furniture,  with  from  3.  2S  to  S. cl  ft..  at  the  other  for  smaller  pièces. 
riCcording  to  whether  a  single  or  double  door  is  employed,  for  which  with 
i^rchitrave  from  4.2c  to  5.90  ft.  is  to  be  allowed,  there  results  a  depth 
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or   14.  7Î5  ft.;  as  in  Fig.;  118,  or  16.40  fl.;  as  in  Fig.;  119.;    uhether  the 
door  is  set  near  front  or  rear  wall  dépends  on  whioh  portion  of  the  divi- 
sion Vf  ail  is  to  be  best  lighted  in  the  day  tiœe.;    Custom  influences  this, 
but  if  the  door  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,   as  in  Fig..  120,   a  depth 
of   18. pO  to  19.70  ft.;  is  required.;    The  arrangement  of  heating  apparat- 
us  i  s  important  for  the  wall   surfaces.;    The  preceding  figures  are  based 
on  given  average  dimensions.,    Yet  they  permit  réduction  if  necessary.;    The 
depth  is  but  rately  fixed  for  a  single  rooœ,since  a  séries  of  rooms  gen- 
erally  hâve  the  same  average  depth.. 

99.;    Height:      Arrangement  of   nindows.; 

This  is  true  for  the  ehight  of  the  room,   since  the  stories  extend  through 
horizontally,   a  break  in  this  arrangement  being  only  ocoasionally  found. 
Height  of  stories  has  remained  constant  for  centuries  in  buildings  of  the 
same  kind,   and  may  within  certain  limits  be  considered  as  fixed.;    Like 
dimensions  of  rooDS,  the  doors,   Windows,   etc.;   are  in  détail  fixed  by  the 
height  of  man,  otherwise  by  the  mode  of  use.;    Heights  of  stories  of  ordi- 
nary  buildings  are  seldom  less  than  8.20  to  9.84  ft.;or  more  than  11.48 
to   13.10  ft.;    But  for  buildings  of  munumental  character,   the  lower  or  up- 
per  limits  may  scarcely  be  given;    yet  heights  of   19.70  to  25.20  ft.;  are 
not  at  ail  unusual  in  flacea      (See  Table) 

But  buildings  for  purposes  of  mère  utility  frequently  require  heights 
exceeding  the  usual  ones. ;    For  their  dimensions,  one  must  chiefly  judge 
by  size  of  room,   especially  by  its  depth,    and  it  must  be  made  higher,   th^ 
deeper  it  is,    so  that  parts  most  distant  from  Windows  may  be  well  light- 
ed;    this  will  be  more  effective,   the  higher  the  top  of  window,   whether 
window  sill  be  somewhat  higher  or  lower;    for  the  latter  is  only  decided 
by  the  use  of  tfae  space  next  to  the  window.;    Therefore  in  deep  rooms  to 
be  well  lighted,   the  window  should  extend  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  pos- 
sible (Fig.;  121).;    This  causes  difficulty  if  the  beams  are  perpendicular    ' 
to   the  front  wall.;    Such  high  locations  for  Windows  also  appear  inadvis- 
able  for  most  buildings;    some  wall  space  is  required  above  lintel  or  top 
of  window  opening  to  recieve  curtains,   blinds,   etc.;,   for  reducing  the 
light.;    This  produces  the  usual   arrangement  in  Fig.;  122. 

It  is  permissible  in  case  of  necessity  to  break  the  levels  of  the  stor- 
ies on  account  of  certain  rooms,   which  must  hâve  greater  height.;    This 
may  be  done  in  eittlher  of  three  ways: 

1.;    By  dropping  the  floor,   the  room  then  usually  being  in  the  ground 
story  or  above  subordinate  rooms  (Fig.;  123).. 

2.;    By  raising  the  ceiling,   above  which  the  roof  is  directly  placed, 
so  that  the  height  of  the  roof  can  be  entirely  or  partly  utilized.    (Fig.. 
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t    124).; 

3..  By  extending  the  room  through  two  storios,  whose  total  height  is 
required.^-^iév  125).; 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  thèse  arrangements  must  not  make  the 
construction  much  more  difficult,  nor  may  passage  within  the  building  be 
impeded.^ 

100.;  Proportions.; 
In  determining  the  height  of  such  unusual  rooms,  a  factor  of  importance 
in  esthetic  relations  is  to  be  considered,  which  may  be  ne^lected  for  rooms 
,f   ordinary  dimensions  arranged  in  continuous  stories. ;  This  comprises 
proportion  of  its  interior,  or  the  ratio  of  its  dimensions.;  For  deter- 
mining thèse,  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer  in  the  room  itself  is  dé- 
cisive, even  more  than  for  the  exterior.;  The  following  data  may  serve 
as  approximate  rules,_  where  length  and  depth  are  to  be  taken  between  the 
points  of  support  of  the  ceiling,  and  height  is  measured  between  floor 
and  ceiling.  _. 

According  to  old  and  well  knovn  rules:-    -      ^  • 
1.;  Height  ==  2/3  to  3/4  the  depth.. 
2..  Height  =  V3  (length  +  depth) 

3.   Height  =  1/2  (diagonal  of  rectangle  of  length  and  depth).; 
According  to  Durand: - 

4._  For  horizontal  ceilings:- 

Height  =  depth,  if  length  exceeds  depth.. 

Height  less  than  depth  for  square,  polygonal  or  circular  rooms. 
5.   For  vaulted  ceilings:- 

Height  =  /1/2  times  depth,  if  length  exceeds  depth.  _ 
Height  =  depth  for  square,  polygonal  or  circular  rooms.; 
But  thèse  rules  will  be  so  oodified  for  rooms  ofi  unusual  size  that  the 
height  may  be  so  much  less  than  the  depth,  the  greater  the  acsolute  dimen- 
sions. . 

According  to  Fergusson:- 

c.  ;  height  ==  1/2  depth  +  sqjiare  root  of  length.. 
The  first  rule  makes  the  height  dépend  upon  the  depth  and  is  very  arbi- 
trary;  rules  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  frequently  inapplicable.   In  the  last  two, 
Durand  has  correotly  recognized  that  the  height  of  the  room  is  not  alone 
to  be  brought  into  relation  with  its  length  and  depth,  lut  also  into  har- 
mony  wihh  the  form  of  thy  floor  and  ceiling..  Yet  he  proceeds  arlitrariiy, 
when  he  makes  the  height  of  the  room  equal  to  its  depth,  or  to  one  and 
halfi  times  the  depth.;  Pergusson's  rule  gives  rather  inadéquate  height 
for  small  rooms  with  length  and  breadth  less  than  le.  4  ft..,  but  very  suit- 
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able  hei£ht  for  large  rooms. ;    If   several   large  rooins  occur  in  a  storv, 
a  suitalle  average  hei^ht  is  to  le  sssumed,      7<hen  thèse  are  of   cuffici^nt 
iu-.portance,    subordinate  smaller  rooms  may  be  arrangea  in  two  stories  hy 
insertiné  an  intermediate  floor.; 

Dimensions  of  rooms  are  also  determined  in  accordance  with  space  requir- 
ed  for  their  purpoae,  generally  being  calculated  for  the  number  of  per- 
sons  assumed  therein.;    Thèse  détails  are  referred  to  the  discussion  of 
the  différent  kinds  of  buildings,   and  for  the  usuel   dimensions  of  doors, 
Windows,   eto.;,   see  Part  III  of  this  Handbuch.;    A  collection  is  added  of 
axial   dietances,   depths  and  heighjts  of  rooms,   taken  from  a  nunber  of  the 
most  important  buildings,   mostly  récent.;    The  absolute  dimensions  are  in 
many  cases  fixed  by  the  uses  of  the  room,   but  in  other  cases  are  influ- 
enced  by  the  rank  and  importance  ofthe  building.      As  an  example  of  the 
earlier  period  for  oomparison  only,   is  added  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi   at  Flo- 
rence,  built  about  the  middle  og  14th  century,   which  is  perhaps  unsurpass- 
ed  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  proportions.; 

TABLE  CF  BUILDINGS.. 
=  distance  between  vertical   axes  of  Windows  in  feet.; 
=  Depth  of  room  in  feet.; 
H.   -  clear  height  of   story  in  feet.; 


a. 


Kind  of  building. 


rt. 


3chool,   Munich  5.25 

Farm  buildings,   Frankfurt  f:.  90 

Res..of  H.:  Fischer,   Vienna,  c,5ô 
Kes.;  of   H.    nahner, Aix-la-Ch.;  7.55 

Prison,   Plotz. .  Berlin  8.20 

Central   Hôtel,   Berlin  9.35 

Assem._  Bldg.-^   Neustadt  9.  8ô 

Post  Office,    Stettin.;  9.8c 

Verein  Bank,    Stuttgardt.;  9. 8ô 

building   School,      "  11.0 

Frank.;  Hôtel,   Frankft.;  11.20 

Main  Bldg.  jUniv.ptrasburg.;  11.20 

Court  House, Stuttgardt,  11. ;SC 

Théâtre,  Riga.  ;  11.50 

Polytech.^   Berlin,k.Bldg.;  11.80 

Stad.;  Art.;'lnst.;,Frankfort  12.30 


D.  ;  K. ; 

Ist.      2nd. 


Notes. 


2Ô.;1 
12.5 
19.7 
20.  1 
13.  1 
19.7 
29.5 
19.7 
20.4 

pO     «3 


46.  ô 
21.5 

27.9 
14.8 


12.  5 
S.  c 
12.5 
14.0 
10.  S 
17.4 


13.8 
11.7 
10.  S 
14.0 


19.7 

15. 4     15. 4 

14.1     15.4 

14. 4     14. 4 

24. 2      19. 7     13.  2 


19.4 
le.  4 
13.8 
19.6 

19.7 


31.8 
15.2 
18.4 
20.6 
16.4 


5  Ig.    Windows  per  room. 

■  oqle.  Beats. , , 
H.;  ==  width  of   stall 

3  Vi-ws  coffibined. 


A.;  =  width  of  cell 
Front,  Fiedrich  Bt. 
A,  -  unit  of  bldg. 

Simple  &  ri cher  Win- 
dows  altern.?.te   at    2  A 
A.  ;  to   ^  i-'rg.    TâLles._ 

Central   portion. 

Ent.hall   ^j  main  hall. 

Main  front.. 

Ent.;  hall   à  foyer. 

A.  •  ==    10  small   or8 

large  ç^ats.;^. 

tu    -   v/idth  ot    rooms. 
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Kind  of  Building.; 
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A.-  D.;  H.; 

Ist.      2nd. 


Notas. 


Chem.;  Inst.;,Univ. Vienna 
Rathans,   Vienna 
Govt.Bldg.;,   Dantzic 
Abatt.;*  Market  Budapesth 
Library,Univ.;  Of  Halle 

Gen.iiospital,  Berlin 
Anhalt  R.R.  Sta.;,  Berlin 
Harmonie  Society,   Heilbrau 
Vict.;  Storehouse,  Berlin 
Royal  Villa,   Berg. ; 
Castle  Hummelshain,   Jena. ^ 
Meininger  Bauk.;,Berlin 
Barracks,   Lubec; 
Abattoir,  Berlin 
Théâtre,   Berlin.; 
Bourse,   Vienna 

State  Library,    Stuttgarrit.;     17.8       59.0     16.4     32.5 


12.  50 

23.0 

17.8 

19.7 

A.  f  2  wôr'v^ing  pics.; 

12.50 

25.0 

14.5 

23.6 

A. f unit  of  lldg. 

13.  15 

21.0 

18.1 

31.2 

Central   Building. _ 

13,40 

25.0 

11.2 



A. -4stni  Is. 

13.80 

2Ô.0 

14.1 

14.1 

A.  =  2book   stacks, 
■  ^  tiers  to   story.; 

14.00 

29.9 

17.4 

21.4 

A,  =  2  beds. 

14.40 

44.3 



29.5  . 

f»aitin£^;  room.; 

14.80 

18.1 

14.8 

18.4  . 

15,  30 

cO.8 

9.2 

8.9 

15.80 

25.0 

19. 

7 

» 

N.  front.; 

1Ô.4 

32.8 

le, 

.4 

Main  front 

lô.ô 

18.4 

15.  Ô 

lô.  1 

Double  Windows.; 

16.8 

'30'  h 

•^-  P' 

11.0 

A.  froom   for    10  men. 

17.1 

30.8 

20.7 

— 

A.  -1  pi  ace.; 

17.2 

45.4 

15.4 

44.2 

Concert  hall    2  story. 

17.8 

sa. 7 

29.5 

46.0 

Ent.hall    &  hall   on 
main'  front. 

Spinn  Block,  Berlin 
nohler  School,   Frankfort 

K.n.    Gymnasium,  Berlin 

borsig  Palace,  Berlin. 
Res.;  Thonet   ,  Vienne.; 

iPolytechnikum,  Zurich.  ; 

Pal..  Reichstag,  Berlin 
Art.;  Ind. ;  Muséum,   Berlin 
.Main  4.4.    St.;  Frankfort 
Muséum,    Arsenal, Vienna 
Loggia  d'Lanzi, Florence 


18.  4        18.  7      "5.  1     14. 4 

19.  7       36. 1     17.  1     32. 8 


M,  =   2book cases:    4 
tiers  m  up.    story. 

For   Ist  &  2nd  stories. 

Group ed,  vcindoY's  aby. 
Ent,nall    ù  main  hall. 


ao.o 


0.  5      14.  4      14.  4 


with 


1    school rOQÏÏi 
Qouble  v/maow. 


20. 4        20. 7  23.  3 

21.4        39.4      15.4      14.4 

23.  ô       36.1'     26.6     29.5 


Voss  Gt.    front. 

Ist  a  b  a'ssr. en t  .'stor- 


ies. tOi^ether:  ,  A.= 
c  Windows  m  dnd  et 

Centrcl  portion;- 
/i.  =  c  Windows  m 
Lasement. 


ory, 


2o.fî 

42.7 

21. 

4 

38.5 

kain  façade,    centra. 

27.8 

26.3 

20. 

7 

24.0 

Group ed  Windows. 

29.9 

180.0 

78. 

,8 

Central   Building^.; 

3:^.4 

24. 

oc    K 

A.  ;  =    1  stand  of   arins. 

'■4P     f^ 

35.8 

7c. 

,7 

Total   height.. 

b.;  Lighting  of  Rooms.. 
101.;  Natural  Lighting.; 
Natural  Lighting  by  sun  light  will  be  treated  hère,  and  is  introduced 
through  openings  in  the  walls,  ceiling,  or  roof..  Thèse  either  open  di- 
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rectiy  into  the  open  air  or  into  a  well  lighted  rooo,  above  or  at  one  aide 
direct  light  is  obtained  in  the  first  case,  borrowed  in  the  others.-  3till 
dspecially  in  side  li^ht,  a  distinction  must  be  made  betv»een  that  from 
the  entirely  unlimited  exterior  and  that  from  a  limited  space  ,  streete 
or  courts,  enclosed  by  adjacent  buildings,  li^ht  then  being  partly  reflect^ 
éd.;  Thèse  openings  are  also  means  of  ventilation,  which  then  occurs  in 
the  most  rapid  and  naturel  manner;  j  in  our  climate  they  seldoo  remain 
open,  but  are  mostly  closed  by  sash  Windows,  or  by  glazed  skyli^hts  in 
ceilings  or  roofs.  Glazed  doors  also  sometimes  light  a  roon.   It  is  on- 
ly  necessary  to  mention  thèse  arrangements,  so  far  as  their  location  in 
wall  or  ceiling  and  the  required  nrea  cf  light  surface  for  the  room  are 
concerned.   Guality  of  light  dépends  upon  the  HiOde  ,<f  lighting:- 
!..  nhether  low  or  high  side  light  or  ceiling  light  is  provided. 
2.      2h6ther  this  is  direct  or  borrowed,  side  or  ceiling  light. 
The  climate,  season  of  year,  location  and  surroundings,  also  influence 
intensity  of  light.. 

10^.;  Glass  Aree.; 
In  determining  the  glass  area,  thèse  factors  are  to  be  considered;  the 
use  cf  the  room  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  rememlered  that 
intensity  of  light  diminishes  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  in- 
creases.;  Since  light  is  broken  and  diminished  by  glass,  the  window  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  source  of  light,  and  the  distance  is  to  be  taken 
from  it.   Ail  thèse  are  to  le  tstken  into  account  in  given  cases,  and  the 
light  area  deternaned  accordingly.;  Requirements  besed  on  the  use  of  the 
rooTi  will  be  irientioned  in  successive  volumes  of  this  Handbuch  under  dif- 
férent kinds  of  buildings,  such  as  school  houses,  exhibition  building,s, 
muséums,  etc..  Reliable  methdds  for  determining  quantity  of  li^ht  intro- 
duced  through  vjindows  into  any  given  room,  will  be  given  in  other  volumes 
of  this  Handbuch.   Thèse  processes  ohiefly  consist  by  means  of  sclid  img- 
le  mepsurer,  in  nieasuring  the  pyramid  of  light  directly  radiated  to  any 
point  in  the  rooin  te  be  examined.. 

The  gênerai  raies  are  unsafe  and  inaccurate,  such  as  that  for  lighting 
roonis  of  ordinary  height,  1/7  to  1/5  of  the  floor  area  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  glass  area,  and  that  the  top  of  the  winda;  must  be  st  a  height  above 
floor  equal  £/3  the  depth  of  rcom,  etc..  For  openings  may  thîreby  be  fix- 
ed,  which  may  sosetimes  introduce  insufficient  light,  or  may  supply  more 
light  than  is  necessary..  The  latter  results  much  more  frequently  than  the 
former,  using  the  ratio  of  V?   to  V5,  and  a  window  opening  fixed  by  this 
rule  often  produces  such  obundant  lighting  of  the  room,  that  this  light 
must  be  at  timos  obscured  by  curtains,  shutters,  etc.  This  is  true  for 
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bot h  side  lighto  and  skylights;  if  th«  feraar  are  aore  frequently  lisit* 
ed  by  surroondings  than  the  latter,  than  la  the  light  fron  the  latter  so 
much  the  lèse  intenaa,  bain^  usually  reciaTad  through  the  roof,  at  a  great- 
er  distance  from  the  floor,  «anarally  through  tvo  thlekneases  of  glass., 
Heflected  light  is  espaoially  unauitabla  and  diaturling  and  should  ther&- 
fore  be  avoided.. 

103.,  Direct  and  Indirect  Lighting,. 

Only  rooms  recieving  direct  light  can  usually  le  said  to  be  well  Uî?,ht- 
ed..  Viindows  are  used  for  this  purpoae,  and  their  lintels  or  tops  nre  plac- 
ed  as  high  as  possible,  aocording  to  i»rt.,99.;  The  rectangulor  window  is 
iROSt  suitable,  admitting  more  light  'whan  eny  other  form  of  equal  width 
und  height.;  Hei^ht  of  sill  window  is  fixed  acoording  to  use  of  the  room. 
The  usual  height  of  P.4?  to  2.62  ft.;  is  especially  applicable  to  livin^ 
'îooms,  and  is  such  that  one  can  conveniantly  open  the  window  and  look  oui. 
In  many  cases  (schools,  prisons,  etc.,)  both  of  thèse  are  not  intended, 
but  merely  to  light  the  room,  and  such  a  low  sill  would  not  be  advisatle. 
The  sill  is  then  higher,  in  many  cases  above  the  head  as  in  halle,  to  af- 
ford  protection  from  draughts  through  orevioes  of  Windows.,  (Pig.;  130). 
Borrowed  li^^ht  should  be  employed  only  in  subordinate  rooms  and  when  un- 
avoidable,  but  only  with  care  and  so  as  to  make  ventilation  ly  the  open- 
ings  possible.;  Therefore  Windows  should  be  arranged  in  addition  to  sky- 
lights,  or  at  least  air  fluea  should  be  provided. 
104.,  High  Side  Light  and  Ceiling  Light. 

Hi^h  side  light  expecially  occurs  in  rooms  of  great  depth,  and  in  those 
of  such  great  height  that  Windows  are  plaoed  above  roofs  of  adjoining  rooms 
(Fig..  12c).:  Notable  examples  of  thèse  are  domed  structures  and  basili- 
can  designs  (Figs. ;  127,129).,  Rooms  of  very  great  depth  require  for  good 
lighting  Windows  along  toth  long  sides  as  well  as  along  the  ends.  Yet 
one  should  avoid  placing  Windows  where  unnecessary.  Ceiling  light  is  fre- 
quently arranged,  thouth  improperly,  with  entire  exclusion  of  side  light.; 
Both  often  influence  the  form  of  the  ceiling  (Figs.  128, 130),  Direct  ceil- 
ing light  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  room  located  in  the  upper  story;  yet 
it  may  also  sometimes  be  utilized  in  lower  rooms,  as  in  Fig..  128.; 
The  value  of  ceiling  light  in  comparison  with  that  of  high  side  light  is 
explained  by  Boileau  in  Figs.,  131,  132.,  Thèse  illustrations  exhihit  both 
modes  of  lighting  arranged  in  the  same  room,  for  exampie,  in  a  hall  32.6 
ft.;  wide  with  side  rooms  18ft,  wide  extending  along  the  long  sides,  with 
twc  stories  of  galleries  above.;   Thèse  side  rooms  recieve  light  only  from 
the  opening  in  the  ceiling,  or  from  side  openings  in  upper  wall  of  hall. 
For  points  0,  L,  I,  F,  of  the  floor,  the  number  of  light  rays  fallin^  on 
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eeoh  are  found  for  a  oross  «totion  pUno  through  the  central  engle  in  both 

oeesB,;    Thèse  give  the  foUonng  reeultt,; 

For  point  F        47  denrée»..  13  Vg  (9  +  4  t/g)  degreee.- 

"      I        42        ."  11  VB  (11  -f  1/g  )         " 

"      L        2c         ••  10  1/8  degrees.. 

"       0  9   172"  9  1/2         " 

••       B  0         •»  0  " 

If  thés©  values  are  laid  off  os  ordinutei  on  the  ôxis  of  abecissas    B 
0,  L,   1,   F,  the  areas  of  the  hfttohed  eurfaoe»  igiven  in  the  two  illustra- 
tions represent  the  relative  quentity  of  light,   whioh  for  an  assumed  dis- 
tance of  c,  5S  ft,;  betweei.  the  pointa,    ar©  in  the  proportion  of  £02  in  Fi^. 
131  to  7c.  6  in  Fig,;  132.;    Tho  nuffiber  of  light  raya  be  siinilarly  determin- 
ed  for  points  in  the  two  galleriee. .    The  length  of  li^^ht  openings  is  ne- 
glected  in  both  cases.;    For  complète  ooraparison,   this  must  le  taken  into 
account,   i.e.there  must  not   alone  be  meaeured  a  section  plane  through 
the  openinê  for  liéht,  but  the  volume  of  the  ©ntire  pyramid  of  rays,   whose 
base  is  the  light  opening,   and  vfhoae  vertex  is  the  given  point,   as  well 
as  the  inclination  of  the  résultant  of  the  light  rays.      This  may  be  done     ^ 
with  the  solid-angle-measurer  already  mentioned.; 

The  light  reflected  from  ail   aides  will  be  introduced  into  those  parts 
ot   the  room  that  recieve  no  direct  light   (vertically  hatched  in  Figs.;  131, 
132).      It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this,   that  high  side  light   and  omission 
of   ceiling  light   as  in  Fi^,.    132  affords  a  light  less  bright,   but  much  mil- 
der   and  more  uniform  than  ceiling  light,    which  hss  a  very  dazzling   and 
disturbing  effect.;    Fig.;  13c   is  an  example  taken  from  a  Vienna  building 
vâth  the  arrangement  in  Fig.    131.;     A  kind  of  high  side  light   and  very  ef- 
fective is  afforded  by  saw-tooth  or  shed  roofs.;    The  glass  area  should 
then  be  turned  to  the  north. 

The  lighting  of  rooms  located   in  the  intersection  of   two  parts  of   the 
L,.ui'lding  is  generally  difficult.      It  is  either  by  a  ceiling  light   as  in 
Fig.;  133,   or  large  side  light  Windows  are  arranged  at  one  end  of  the  roon^> 
as  in  Figs.;  134,    13f^._    Or  the  room  may  be  lighted  like  the  so-called   " 
Berlin"  room.      Direct  sun  light  is  then  usually  introduced  obliquely  as 
nn  Fig.;  142).,    For  indirect  lighting  inside  rooms,   light  courts  or  light 
shafts  are  frequently  arranged,   enclosed  in  the  building  and  recieving 
direct  light  from  above.      Thèse  generally  hâve  a  single  or  double  glass 
roof   (Fig.;  13c).     by  their  enclosed  location  and  high  roofs  ventilation 
is  obstructed,   light  is  not  uniformly  diffused,    and  the  side  walls  are 
brightly  lighted;   but  the  glass  or  area  should  not  be  too  airi«ll,    not  less 
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thon  21.5  to  f53.7  sq.;  ft.;  for  light  shaft,   or  107.5  sc^.ft.    fer  li^ht  court. 
The  ordinary   "area"  in  En^lish  houses  in  blocks  bas  œany  advantages,   and 
is  al  80  an  effective  protection  a^ainst  pénétration  of  dampnesB  horizont- 
aily.;    This  kind  of  light  court,   like  that  in  Fig.,  13'?  is  frequently  em- 
ployed.;    Low  lyin^  cellars  must  often  be  lighted  by  small   light   shafts 
construoted  in  the  aasonry  openin^  in  the  surface  next  the  court  or  street 
being  properly  covered  and  protected  (Fi£S.'  13B,139). 
105.;    Artificial  Li^hting.. 
îhe  artificial   lighting  of  rooms  and  location  of  li^hting  fixtures  do 
not  exert  as  inuch  influence  on  the  plan  of  a  rocm  as  the  natural   lucde. 
Ihe  reiiioval  of  gases  of  combustion  from  lighting  fixtures  arises,    and  if 
thèse  are  also  to  serve  for  ventilation,   this  factor  may  within  limite 
détermine  the  treatment  of  the  room.,    How  this.  m ay -influence  the  form  of 

the  ceiling  and  of  halls  will  be  shown  in  the  last  chopter  of  this  voluir.e. 
c,  ;    Arrangement  of  Chimneys  and  Heatinè  >ipparatus. 
106.;    Chimney  Plues. 

The  choice  of   heating  System  and  arrangement  of  heating  apparatus  are 
CI  £reat  importance,   both  for  room  and  for"  the  building  to  which  it  be- 
lonvs.;    V,e  only  mention  apparatus  for  local   heating,    such  as  stoves,    f ire- 
places,   etc.  ;  connected  with  thèse  are  the  Hues,    in  regard  to  vvhich  it 
is  to  lài  noted,   that  they  shou»ld  be  placed  in  the  rear' portion  of  the  rooir. 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  building,   preferably  in  middle  walis  support- 
ing  beams  in  Germany  end   Austria,    in  division  val  1  s  in  France  and  i"n^ç.5land. 
In  the  last  case,   every  other  division  wall   is  made  thick   enou£,h  to  recieve 
the  flues,   but  frequently  only  the  middle  wall   in  the  first  case,      ^ccord- 
ing  to  arrangement  of  wall  s  and  beams  and  to  the  weakening,  of  ixasonry  by 
openings,   numerous  exceptions  from  the  rules  occur   in  both  cases,      both 
methods  are  required  partly  by  différent  construction,   partly  by  nature 
of  the  heating  apparatus.;    The  flue  is  objectionable  when  it  projects  iroir. 
thin  wall  s.      External   walls  aee  least   suited  to  recieve  fiues,   partly  froiû 
thoir  less  protected  situation,    partly  for  the  great   height  to  v;hich  they 
must  rise  free  above  the  roof  to  a  point  higher  than  the  ridge.      In  sitr;- 
ple  buiodings  with  flat  roofs,    thia  objectionable  feature  will  be  ver> 
visible,   while  on  rich  façades  with  steep  roofs  and  fables,    the  chimney 
caps  may  be  effectively  employed  as  motives  for  artistic  treatinent  ci 
the  external   architecture.. 

107.      Heating  Apparatus.. 

}therwiBe  flues  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  location  of   stove  or 


./*. 


f ire-place,    this  being  fixed  according  to  the  uses  of  the  room.      This  raie- 
es  the  question  of  kind  of  heating  apparatus,    and  whether  it  is  to  be  sel- 


eocted  with  sole  reftrene»  te  hdftlnfc  th«  room,  or  with  regard  to  pleaa- 
in^  appearanoe.;    In  the  flrtt  oase^  the  stove  is  eo  placed  as  to  inter- 
fère least  with  use  ot  th«r  roo»,  but  in  the  second,   it  takes  a  prominent 
position  as  an  ornasental  objeot  of  internai  décoration.. 

The  t'ireplace  with  open  fire  is  a  luxury,   oomœon  in  France  and  nngland 
lut  in  Germony  it  occurs  only  in  ouoptous  buildings,   then  bein^  usually 
coûtined  with  a  central  heatin^  System.;    It  is  o  very  effective  eleicent 
in  the  décoration  of  walls,   and  is  therefore  arrene.fcd  on  the  axis  cf  a 
room,   where  it  occupies  sli^ht  depth  but  considérable  width  in  rich  de- 
signs.;   T^s  chief  chnrc  is  thts  open  tire  and  heorth,   around  which  fersone 
^ather  for  cosy,   quiet  and  intiœate  conversation,   so  that  in  social   and 
tamily  rooms  it  is  lest  plaoéd  at  the  centre  of  a  lon^  wall   (Fig..  140) 
cr  ageinst  a  broad  pier..    In  French  plans  it  is  often  placed  in  a  window 
recess..    For  rooms  of  sooieties  and  larger  halls,   a  location  bt-av^een  two 
doors  is  effective,   as  in  Pig..  141,  the  opening  above  chioney  breast  being 
closed  ly  o  mirror  or  plate  ^lass  affording  an  effective  view  into  the 
adjacent  roott. ; 

The  tile  stove  has  been  so  perfeoted  in  form  and  color  recently,   that 
as  an  objttct  for  effect  it  is  soarcely  inferior  to  the  f irot-lac*^,   even 
sometimes  surpassinki  that.'    Even  if  arranged  with  an  o^  en  fire,   it  is  seld- 
om  placed  ai  the  middle  of  a  lon^  viall,    as  it  projects  much  into  the  room, 
space  around  the  stove  is  net  coinfortable  and  furniture  cannot  le  pliictîd 
near  the  stove.      In  accordancu  with  the  location  of  the  flue,    the  best 
place  for  it  is  in  one  of  the  rear  angles  next  the  midalt?  wall,    as  in  Fi^s. 

143,  143,  or  beside  a  door,    where  sufficient  wâdth  exists.     The  use  of 
thù  rooûj  décides  the  location  of  the  usual   terra  cotta  and  ircn  stoves; 

it   also  locates  the  well-stoves,   which  extend  throu^h  the  wsll,    as  in  Fi£.. 

144,  and  heat  two  adjacent  rooms.;    otoves  heated  froai  the  esterior  were 
formerly  ccmmon,   but  are  no  lon^^er  used  and  their  great  projection  is  thus 
avoided. 

To  avoid  disconiforts  resulting  from  isolated  heating,   the  fully  devel- 
oped  central  heating  Systems  offord  means. ,    Vdthout  discussing  location    . 
of  radiators  in  separate  and  central   heatin^j,  or  the  arrangeiDent  of  open- 
ings  for  admission  and  reaoval  of   air,   it  may  be  briefly  said  that  thèse 
are  to  be  suited  to  the  décoration  of  wall   surfaces,    and  that  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  selected  System  of  warming  in  the  design. 
Chapter  3.;    Fcrms  of  Buildings.. 

lOÊ. ;    General., 
nithout  référence  to  its  purpor>e,   the  érection  of  a  building  is  in  a 
gênerai  way  the  création  of  an  enclosed  space.;    A  building  usually  consists 
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of  several  roooB,  aerving  for  différent  purpoaes  (Dlv.;  I,  Chap.;  1-9-12), 
arrônged  suitably  leside  and  above  each  other.;  The  last  produces  build- 
ings of  one  or  more  stories,  and  aocording  to  their  location,  the  œil  are, 
basement,  lower,  ground,  upper,  and  attio  stories  are  distinguished,  as 
well  as  intermediate  or  mezzanine  stories.; 
109.  Buildings  without  Internai  Rooas.; 
Ihe  enclosure  of  space  is  net  always  the  purpose  of  the  building.  Por 
many  buildings  possess  no  internai  rooms  at  ail,  or  are  without  internai 
effect.;  Hère  partly  belong  those  highly  important  works  in  ornamental 
architecture,  which  only  serve  an  idéal  purpose,  embody  a  spontaneous  idea 
of  mankind,  and  are  therefore  erected  as  monuments  in  honor  of  the  Diety, 
or  in  memory  of  notable  events  and  persons. ,  Isolated  portais  c^nd  gâtes 
lelong  hère,  as  well  as  certain  objecte  transferred  to  architecture,  like 
fountains,  wells,  candelbra,  vases,  etc.;,  which  by  nature  and  origin  be- 
long  to  other  technical  arts,  and  those  pertaining  to  landscape  gardenin^. 
But  since  external  form  is  both  beginning  and  end  of  this  problem,  and 
the  design  and  arrangement  of  the  building  according  to  the  views  of  esth- 

« 

etios,  this  is  net  the  place  to  further  coneider  them. ; 

The  following  articles  will  treat  only  of  the  building  in  the  usual  mean- 
ing  of  the  word,  and  as  being  produced  by  combination  of  separate  space- 
forming  parts.;  Progressing  from  simple  to  compound,  and  commencing  with 
the  ground  plan  of  the  building  as  a  proper  basis  of  the  desi^jn,  the  ex- 
terior  will  only  be  regarded  in  its  chief  outlines. ; 
a.;  Buildings  of  Simple  Form.; 
110.;  Buildings  containing  a  single  room. 

The  building  of  the  simplest  type  contains  a  single  room,  undivided  in 
plan  and  élévation.;  Arts.;  94  to  9c  on  forms  of  rooms  in  gênerai  apply 
hère;  bjit  one  is  not  restricted  in  choice  of  form  of  plan  and  ceiling, 
dimensions,  etc.;,  by  considération  of  adjoining  rooms  and  parts  of  the 
building,  and  so  far  as  the  problem  permits,  may  retain  the  artistic  point 
of  view.   Simple  and  regular  type  forms  are  especially  suitable  hère.  Thèse 
unpretentious  structures  frequently  recieve  richer  treatment.;  The  type 
form  recieves  extensions  as  in  Figs.  110  to  115,  and  there  appear  modi- 
fied  as  ante  rooms.;  The  problem  often  affors  oppurtinity  for  use  of  rows 
of  piers  or  columns,  or  of  other  space-dividing  structural  parts;  a  trans- 
formation upwards  of  the  type  form  may  often  be  observed,  both  in  the  in- 
terior  and  in  the  exterior  of  the  building.;  It  is  generally  furnished 
with  a  base  or  substructure,  whose  height  is  compensated  by  arranging  st  (ps. 

In  the  external  appearance  of  the  building  appears  a  free  development 
of  the  architectural  design,  and  if  simple,  especially  in  the  form  of  roof; 
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for  this  direcUy  lndioat««  the  typ*  fcrm.,    The  form  of  cetling  is  olso 
of  deoxded  importance  to  thé»  internai  treôtinent,   toth  in  oonetruction  ond 
for»,   ftnd  aooording  to  Art..  96,   thia  may  êith«r  freely  spon  tho  room  or 
rtquirw  other  supporte  tetween  the  walls»;    According  to  both  nethods,   the 
struoturol  systero  of  the  roof  prefereibly  approximatee  the  form  of  treat- 
Œent  of  ceilin^  of  the  room;   tut  the  lettar  is  often  entirely  independ- 
ert  of  the  former.;    Both  ore  influenoed  by  errôngecont  and  distenoes  le- ^ 
tween  points  of  support. ;    Theee  buildings,   partly  of  very  limited,    and 
portly  of  very  imposing  dimensions,   hâve  in  ail   a^jes  been  inost  extensive- 
ly  used  in  architecture  as  tetcples,   chopele  and  mousoloums,   lookouts  or 
belvideres,   pavillons  and  kioeka,   eto.^   with  eimpl&r  or  richer  treatment, 
and  lein^  intended  for  moet  diverse  purpoeos,   they  .^ifford  suitable  sul- 
jects  for  the  artistio  créative  power  (Fige..  lAb  to   147)     Hère  likewise 
belon^.  those  very  spaoious  buildings,   where  the  nucieus  of  the  design  foriris 
a  single  room,    individed  if  possible,   or  a  hall,   then  shaped  in  accord- 
ance  vjith  Div.    b,   Chap.,  4  of  this  volume.;    The  noblest  monuments  for  the 
worship  of  the  Diety,   the  oathedral    and  the  church,    are  alao  included, 
as  well   as  enclosed  structures  of   ail  kinds. 
111.;    Tower-like  Structures. 

The  building  is  further  changed,    if  the  probleci  requires  a  division 
of   space  in  heiè.ht,   thus  foraine  a  design  in  two  or  more  stories.      m  ne- 
cessity  then   appears  for  Connecting  the  stories,    and  stairs  serve  this 
purpose,    there  being  sometimes  arranged  on  the  exterior,   but   are  usually 
in  the  intericr  of  the  building. _     In  the  last   arrangement,    a  side  room 
is  usually   added  to   the  principal    apartment   for   a  stairway   (Fié;.    148). 
Yet  the  staircase  is  often  built  free  v<ithin  the  room.      This  is  in  tow- 
ers  almost  invariably  the  case;    their  purpose  is  less  to  provide  several 
rooms  above  each  other,    than  a  room  of   unusual   height,    necessarily  limit- 
ed or  enclosed.      The  isolated  tovier  is  to  be  first   considered,    A^  d  which 
as  a  belfry,   watch-tower,   fortress-tower   and  gate-tower   (Fie-.  149),    a  look- 
out,   water-tower,    bridge- tower,    lighthouse,    a  clock   and  bell   tower  or   a 
campanile,    is  capable  of   unusually  varied  treatment.      It   is  indeed  the  crown 
of   the  building,   the  expression  of   an  elevated  room,    treated   in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  spécial  purpose  to  be  served,    and  generally   affordin^   a  suit- 
able and  effective  motive.; 

Yet  the  tower  is  frequently  not  detached  or  isolated,   but   a  very  char- 
acteristic  portion  of  the  design  of  the  building.      For  churches,    city  halls, 
etc.;,    it  has  acquired  by  tradition  a  typical    importance.;     It  usually  serv- 
es as  a  staircase  tower  to  connect  différent   stories.      But   such  a  prom- 
inent  and  monumental   architectural   mass  shall   never  be  so  de£raded  in  its 
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Importance,   that  without  any  purpoae,  It  le  added  ab  a  aère  aooeaeory, 
and  in  poltry  dioiensions  serves  ae  the  sport  of  an  errlnif  fcnoy.,    The  yr^ 
ctrding  considers  only  the  most  important  of  th«  luildings  ot  thi»  class, 
lut  an  impulse  is  given  to  deeper  study  of  thèse  ver>  interesting  and  ^rapf^• 
fui  créations  of  architectui'e. 

t.     Buildings  of  Compound  For». 
112.;    Principal  Points.; 

As  in  the  case  of  eiirplc;  forme  of  lulldini^Sf  there  o^ein  corne  under  ooih- 
siderntion  two  différent  thin^s,   whxch  are  of  décisive  iiûportance  in  the 
î,enerol  forin  of  the  structure  and  which  can  alone  be  oonsiaered  hère:     the 
form  of  the  plan  and  the  shcpe  of  the  roof.; 

Froûî  the  latter  résulte  the  upper  terminationk  end  from  the  former  in 
a  icftnner,  the  lower  ending..    If  both  are  ooalined  and  are  unit- 

ed  ly  the  vertical  outer  walls  with  due  attention  to  the  changes  in  fora 
upveards,   we  not  only  produce  thereby  the  external  form  of  the  building. 
Lut  also  an  expression  of  its  interior,  suffioient  for  our  purposes.;    This 
euffices  for  the  internai  form  so  much  the  more,   sinee  each  rooin  appears 
for  itself,   and  the  room  was  desoriled  as  the  élément  of  the  building  in 
the  precedin^,  chapter.; 
1.-    Porm  of  Plan. 
113.,    Arrangement  of  Kooms  beside  each  other.  • 

V.e  will  fir2*u  take  up  number  and  sizes  of  the  rooms..    The  question  novi 
arises,   ho*.v  and  in  what  order  ère  the  rooms  to  be  arrar.ï^ed,  and  it  must 
f irst  be  decided,   whether  the  building  is  to  be  in  one  or  in  several  stor- 
ies.'    Viith  ail   rooms  in  one  story,   the  horissontal  extent  of  the  building; 
is  naturally  u.uch  grester,   and  even  with  liaited  dimensions,  the  jjround 
form  v»ill   quito  differ  froro  that  arran^ed  in  several   stories.;    The  ohoice 
of  either  mode  chiefly  dépends  on  number  and  purpose  of  rooms,   and  also 
on  whether  the  uses  of  the  building  require  ail  rooms  te  le  of  equal   height 
or  not.      In  the  latter,   arrangement  of  the  stairoases  to  conneot       dif- 
férent stories  becomes  very  important;   tjiey  do  not  exist  in  the  first, 
or  are  of  subordinate  iffl^ortance, 

114.;    Rooms  for  Facilitating  Access.. 

But  in  both  cases,   occessibility  of  ail  parts  of  the  building  is  the 
first  requirement  in  treatment  of  the  plan,   and  this  demande  rooms  for 
général  use,   whioh  like  stairways  facilitate  passage  within  the  building. 
Thèse  are  ante  and  Connecting  rooms,  vestibules  and  entranoe  halls,  halls 
and  passages,   courts,  corridori>,  or  galleries,   stalrways  and  lobbies..    )«hich 
for  their  importance  are  termed  arteries  of  communication  in  the  architect- 
ural orèansiE.;    They  are  hère  only  ccnsidered  in  regard  to  utility  and 
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suitability,  and  both  the  leauty  and  design  of  the  building  dépend  on  their 
arrangement,  connection,  end  their  distribution  in  the  ground  plan.  They 
oust  be  so  designed  that  eeparate  parts  of  the  building  and  the  roous  œay 
be  readily  accessible,  easily  separable,  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  op- 
ened  for  free  admission  of  light  and  air..  This  vrill  be  best  attained  ly 
a  clear  gênerai  plan,  vfith  a  spacious,  but  compact  arrangement  of  thèse 
means  of  communication.; 

nhile  in  simple  deisgns  for  houses  a  vestibule  or  passage  suffices,  in 
extensive  and  oomplex  forme  of  buildings,  thèse  ante  rooms  frequently  oc- 
cupy  considérable  extent.;  Their  plans  musx  le  triefly  mentioned,  since 
they  form  a  leading  motive  in  the  treatment  of  complex  forms  of  buildings. 
(Div.;  5,  Cèap..  l).. 

lihen  permitted  by  the  site  and  the  money  at  command,  corridors  are  best 
arranged  alon^  an  external  wall,  since  communication  is  therely  favored 
and  light  and  air  are  lest  admitted.   Yet  this  is  bad,  when  the  corridor 
extends  along  a  common  division  of  fire  wall,  and  the  same  occurs  in  case 
of  a  middle  corridor.;  Both  arrangements  are  objectionable  in  many  build- 
ings., V»hen  permissible,  care  must  be  taken  in  their  lighting,  partly  by 
direct  and  partly  by  indirect  light..  Tsindows  at  ends  serve  for  this  pur- 
pose  (Fig..  152),  also  light  corridors  as  in  Fig.  150,  or  projections  of 
corridors  and  stairways  at  proper  places  are  better,  and  also  ïight  courts, 
skylights  and  glazed  doors  as  mentioned  in  Art..  104.;  iVidth  of  corridors 
varies  vfith  their  purpose.;  It  is  lesst  for  servants'  passages,  and  is 
fixed  by  the  possibility  of  convenient  passage  and  of  placing  at  the  end 
•a  narrow  door  v/ith  its  finish.;  In  extrême  cases  2.95  to  3.28  ft.;will 
suffice;  if  two  persons  are  to  pass  each  other,  then  4.  .2ô  to  4.93  ft.;  will 
be  necessary.-  But  a  long  or  side  corridor  in  public  buildings  should  hâve 
a  width  of  at  least  c.5ô,  or  better  8.20  to  9.84  ft.   A  central  corridor 
for  fréquent  use  is  to  be  made  correspondingly  wider.; 

Like  ail  rooms  for  communication,  the  arrangement  of  corridors  other- 
wise  dépends  partly  on  the  building  site  and  surroundings,  partly  on  the 
purpose  of  the  building,  and  from  their  arrangement  chiefly  results  its 
ground  form.-  For  in  their  combination  thèse  rooms  form  the  skeleton  of 
the  building,  around  vïhich  are  grouped  in  organic  séquence  memter  by  mem- 
ber,  and  room  by  room.;  The  ground  form  of  the  building  will  also  be  in- 
fluénced  by  other  circumstances  of  a  partly  practical  and  partly  theoret- 
ical  nature,  by  number  and  size  of  parts  of  the  building,  by  possibility 
,<f  good  lighting  and  abundant  ventilation,  by  regard  to  external  appear- 
ance,  to  suitability,  to  tradition,  etc.;  Many  kinds  of  buildings,  as 
churches,  théâtres,  hospitals,  priso-s,  etc.,  hâve  acquired  typical  ground 
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foras  undw  the  influanoe  of  theee  différent  causes.. 
115.;  Depth  of  Ports  of  Buildiné.; 

The  depth  of  parts  of  the  building  détermine  its  forn.;  It  was  shown 
in  Art.:  98  that  one  œust  be  guided  by  dinensions  of  the  différent  rooms, 
especially  in  fixin£  their  height  end  depth  in  acoordance  with  construct- 
ion of  the  ceiling  and  possibility  of  ^ood  lighting  by  daylight,  etc.  Pro- 
oeeding  from  thèse  considérations,  we  find  the  average  depth  of  a  part 
of  the  building,  as  in  Pigs.;  151  to  163;  and  from  dimensions  previously 
^iven  and  with  due  référence  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  thèse  are  made 
as  follows:- 

!..  For  a  plan  composed  of  a  single  roi»  of  rooms  with  pv   «i*.::out  a  loc- 
4:itu:^ini4  ccrridor,.  abçut  23  to..S9.5  ft.; 

2.;  For  a  plan  composed  of  two  rows  of  rooms  with  a  common  central  cor- 
ridor, about  39.5  to  59.2  ft.; 

S.   For  a  plan  consisting  of  three  rows  of  rooms  with  two  corrdiors, 
about  59. -2  to  82  ft.  or  more.* 

llô.;  Extent  in  Length  and  Height.; 

The  depth  of  a  part  of  the  building  is  determined  thus,  art'd  u'nl'ess'  un- 
usually  large  rooms  are  provided,  it  will  be  kept  within  thèse  limits. 
After  eithcr  three  arrangements  is  chosen,  assuming  the  ordinary  rectang- 
ular  form,  the  length  of  the  building  is  easily  found,  after  the  ^round 
area  to  be*  covered  has  been  approximately  determined  as  explained  in  the 
next  Chapter.;  Its  height  is  afterwards  most  simply  computed  from  number 
znd  height  of  the  différent  stories. . 
llu.  ;  Ground  Porm.  ; 

If  the  length  obtained  in  this  way  differs  little  from  depth  of  build- 
ing, an  approximately  square  or  slightly  rectangular  form  is  ^iven  to 
it,  and  is  usually  one  préférable  (Fig..  154)  It  has  been  stated  in  Art. 
94,  that  the  former  is  more  economical,  because  it  requires  least  total 
length  of  enclosing  walls,  assuming  thèse  to  be  of  uniform  thickness.   but 
the  latter  seldom  occurs;  it  is  for  this  reason  otherwise  in  buildings 
divided  by  cross  and  middle  walls,  since  the  division  walls  of  a  square 
plan  require  greater  length  than  for  a  rectangular  one  of  equal  area,  thou^h 
the  converse  is  true  of  middle  walls., 

jt  is  not  possible  without  further  discussion  to  state  the  préférable 
ratio  of  length  to  breadth  of  the  rectangular  form.,  this  détermination 
being  based  on  the  internai  subdivision  and  must  therefore  be  left  to 
spécial  cases.;  Yet  in  arranging  in  séquence  a  number  of  rooms  of  given 
areas  in  a  seleoted  form,  it  is  advisable  to  give  to  it  greater  depth  and 
thus  a  lesser  extent  of  façade.;  Though  greater  total  length  of  thin  di- 
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vision  walla  is  thereby  required.  yet  1«88  ext«nt  of  thioker  i»nd  more  co«t- 
ly  outer  and  aiddle  walls  that  support  tho  ceilin^s  and  roof  is  neceesary.- 
To  reduoe  the  total  len^th  of  th©  latter  to  a  oininum  is  oertainly  moat 
rational,  though  attainelle  only  within  certain  limite..    To  fix  theee  Un- 
it s  is  iiriportant  on  ocoount  of  cost,  both  for  simple  and  fre(iuently  re- 
peated  designs,   where  maximum  eoonomy  is  required,    and  for  lar^le  and  im- 
portent structures,   since  with  their  extent  econcmy  in  coet  increases. 
The  général  arrangeiûent  of  plan  must  be  fixed  before  relative  dimensions 
of  the  ^round  fora  of  building  mey  be  so  computed,   that  with  unchan^ed 
orea,   the  total  volume  of  walls  may  be  made  as  smoll  as  possible..    Attempts 
hâve  been  made  to  do  this. ;    Fuhrmann  investigated  detaohed  buildings  of 
rectangular  form  and  those  composed  of  rectangles.;    Maurer  made  similar 
inquiries,   end  went  further  by  finding  the  oost  of  constructing  the  walle, 
and  elso  that  of  excavations,   and  of  constructing  ceilings  and  roofs,     ochmitt, 
for  spécial  buildings  (houses  for  railway  guards)  assumed  fixed  areos  lor 
the  différent  rooms,   and  computed  dimensions  of  length  and  depth  to  Le  os- 
signed  to  each  room.  ; 

Viith  a  large  ground  area  to  be  covered,   and  after  depth  of  building  has 
been  determined,   an  elon^ated  rectangle  résulte  as  its  gênerai  form.;    à« 
usuel  for  long  external  walls,   projections  are  preferably  arranged  at  the 
angles  or  center,   as  in  Fig.;  155,   in  order  to  thereby  obtain  better  pro- 
portions of  the  masses  in  the  treatment  of  the  façade.      Cere  must  be  tak- 
en  to  make  thèse  projectin^  masses  either  decidedly  wider  or  narrovrer  then 
the  recessed  wall  surfaces.      Approximately  equal   subdivisions  produces 
monoj?ony,   and  toc  fréquent  projections  and  recessions  of  relatively  sinall 
difliensions  hâve  a  disquieting  effect.     Thèse  projections  also  serve  to  ac- 
cent important  portions  of   the  building,    and  should  in  ail   cases  corre- 
spond with  divisions  into  rooms  in  the  interior.. 

Yet  for  a  very  extended  length,   it  often  becomes  impossible  to  take  the 
simple  rectangle  as  ground  form  of  the  building.;    It  is  permissible  to 
add  wings  to  the  main  building.      Combinations  of  rectangles  are  to  te  pre- 
ferred,   vihich  suit  the  site  and  fit  the  programme,      Accordin^,  to  circum- 
stances,   combinations  in  Figs.;  15c  to   IcC   are  suitable  therefor,    are  port- 
ly   symmetrical,   partly  unsyinmetricel   in  arrangement.      Thèse  are  ail  open 
forms,   or  permit  free  access  of  light   and  air  on  ail   sides.      'rUth  thèse 
may  be  contrasted  closed  ground  forms  having  one  or  more  internai  courts, 
as  in  FifcS.;  loi  to   164.      Variations  in  Figs.;  162,    exhibit   spécimens  of 
partly  circular,   partly  oblique  form.; 

Ground  forms  of  greater  extent  and  of  varied  shape  resuit,   v/hen  froc 
detached  dépendent  buildings  for  a  common  purpose,    a  united  group  of   struct- 
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ures  iB  to  be  foraed.;  Pl^s..  Ul,   1Ô6,  are  examples,  where  luildingr.  re- 
ally  belon^ing  to^^ether  in  ^•lan  «re  in  part  closely,  and  in  port  loosoly 
oonneoted»;  In  mony  designs  of  »inilor  oharaottr,  combination  is  intan- 
tionally  avoided.;  Tho  décision  of  whioh  éJ^ound  form  is  préférable  rouet 
be  left  to  the  différent  cages;  also  whether  oymiDftrical  or  unsymmatrio- 
al  i^rouping  is  to  te  preferred,;  Referrin^  to  Div.  I,  Art.;  21,  it  niay  le 
briôfly  stoted,  that  not  only  in  builoinge  of  monumental  importi^no©,  Lut 
also  in  those  built  in  solid  blocks,  a  aymmetrioal  design  ie  usually  more 
suitable,  and  for  isoleted  atruoturea  on  elevated  sites  aiLon^,  picturesqu^j 
natural  surroundingS,  a  freely  and  boldly  euldivided  type  of  plan  is  l^st 
adapted.;  The  ^round  form  Eust  always  correspond  to  the  purpcse  and  Le 
truthful,  therefore  te  developed  from  interior  outwards;  it  niust  not  te 
fixed  w'ith  sole  référence  to  external  appearance  and  le  an  c^rtificial  ex- 
terior,  lut  must  le  suited  to  the  mass  of  the  luilding.   hence  cne  cust 
not  luild  from  exterior  inwards,  but  from  interior  outward,  to  détermine 
the  form.;  This  treatment  of  the  interior  and  the  division  of  the  plan 
in  détail  will  te  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter,;  referrin^  to  selected  ex- 
amples.; Âside  from  thèse,  we  must  then  examine  différent  modes  of  treat- 
inê  the  plan,  criginated  ly  requirements  and  views  of  the  time,  which  ap- 
péar  in  the  suprisin^  and  artificiel  forms  of  castles  and  palaces  in  the 
barocco  and  Kococo  periods.. 
c.      îreatment  of  Hoof. 
118.;  Ceilin£., 

Ihe  form  of  roof  and  the  form  of  ceiiin^  influence  arrangement  of  plan 
in  some  buildings,  especially  in  structures  containing  large  rooms,  and 
which  belong  with  the  halls  and  assembly  buildings  dtscribed  in  l«st  di- 
vision; otherwise,  the  plan  influences  the  roof  in  forin  and  construction. 
In  regard  to  forms  of  ceilin^s  of  entire  buildings,  it  may  suffice  to  re- 
mark that  according  to  Art.;  99  ceilings  are  generolly  arranged  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  division  of  the  building  into  stories,  and  variations  from 
this  rule  only  occur  in  cases  of  especial  importance. 
119.;  Forms  of  Roof.. 

Treatment  of  the  roof  as  upper  terraination  of  the  structure  is  cap elle 
of  unusual  variation  and  improvement..  It  contrilutes  to  the  chcracterist- 
ic  and  effective  exterior  of  the  building,  not  less  than  comlination  of 
the  différent  masses  and  subdivision  of  thèse  masses  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically.-  Thèse  motives  hâve  an  essentiel  influence  on  the  form  of  the 
roof,  which  is  determined  ly  the  follcwing  factors:- 

1.   By  the  horizontal  section  or  ground  form  of  the  building,  v,'hich  ré- 
sulte from  combination  of  the  différent  parts  of  the  structure  and  fol- 
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l.cws  chanèes  in  direction  of  external  walls. 

2.      Ly  the  vertical  élévation,  which  either  terminâtes  at  a  con;iDon  heit^ht 
or  at  différent  heights,  according  to  whether  the  différent  masses  of  the 
building  hâve  the  eame  number  of  stories  or  not, 

S.;  By  the  tovui   of  cross  section  of  the  roof.; 

4.   by  the  possibility  of  proper  removal  of  rain  water. 

The  first  three  factors  occur  in  such  varied  ways,  that  their  combined 
effect  produces  numberless  forms.;  The  fourth  is  no  less  important  and 
causes  important  difficulties  in  buildings  with  closed  forms  of  plan 
having  two  or  three  rovfs  of  rooms  (Art.;  115),  as  well  as  for  houses  in 
blocks  and  those  of  irregular  plan.;  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  arrange 
the  interior  portion  of  the  building  as  a  kind  of  platform  of  slight  slope, 
rain  water  pipes  being  carried  down  within  the  building  itself,  an  arrange- 
ment only  to  be  employed  in  the  most  extrême  cases  and  with  the  greatest 
précautions.-  It  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  how  the  removal  of  water 
is  best  attained;  yet  this  si  shown  in  part  by  the  following  illustrations. 

Some  combinations  of  roofs  are  partly  produced  by  variation  of  ground 
form  and  partly  by  différence  in  height,  the  upper  termination  of  the  build- 
ing being  effected  by  the  surfaces  of  tfee  roofs,  as  represented  in  Figs.; 
1Ô7  to  173.;  Thèse  are  based  on  the  most  useful  combinations  of  différ- 
ent parts  of  the  building  as  described  in  Art.;  117.;  Thèse  examples  suf- 
fice  to  show  the  influence  of  form  of  roof  on  main  form  of  the  building, 
and  to  illustrate  their  external  appearance,  together  v/ith  the  grouping 
of  the  masses  of  the  building  resulting  from  form  of  plan. _  The  illustra- 
tions are  hère  based  on  the  usual  forms  of  sections  already  employed  for 
simple  forms  of  roof..  They  principally  differ  in  greater  or  lesser  in- 
clination of  plane  roof  surfaces,  instead  of  which  curvéd  surfaces  are • 
common.-  From  combination  of  thèse  simple  forms  resuit  compound  profiles 
as  in  Fig«;  174. 

120.;  Development  of  Roofs.; 

That  forms  of  roof  are  very  capable  of  bold  and  graceful  treatment  is 
shown  by  numerous  classical  créations  of  the  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
periods,  espeoially  by  monuments  in  northern  countries,  since  men  were 
there  led  by  climatic  conditions  to  the  most  suitable  design  for  thèse 
portions  of  the  building,  for  which  thèse  periods  well  understood  how  to 
invent  artistic  forms  suiting  the  local ity  is  proved  by  well  known  his- 
torical  cxamples. ; 

The  same  conditions  exist  now  as  in  earlier  times.;  The  form  of  roof 
must  afford  protection  from  rain  and  sunshine,  and  this  requirement  must 
be  expressed  by  its  treatment.;  "îîhy  should  we  be  ashamëd  of  this  necesr- 
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sary  and  rational  protection  and  seek  to  conceal  the  coverine  of  the  build- 
ings.; The  stupid  imitation  of  foreign  monuments,  built  under  imcther  sky 
and  for  différent  oustoms,  led  to  this  error.;  This  icust  be  the  reason 
that  men  recently  constructed  flat  roofs  alone  and  ne^lected  their  devel- 
opment.;  For  whatever  is  not  readily  visible  recievès  no  care..  Roofs  cer- 
tainly  afford  motives  for  the  uppermost  adornment  of  the  building,  and 
aasterpieces  produced  under  conditions  that  still  exist,  rcay  serve  as  œo- 
dels. 

It  is  then  clear  each  part  of  the  building  must  hâve  its  roof,  and 
every  important  room  must  be  distinguished  by  a  crowning  portion  of  the 
roof,  gable,  etc.;  This  occurred  during  periods  of  highly  developed  arch- 
itecture, and  it  was  reserved  for  periods  of  decadance  to  place  halls  and 
kitchens,  large  and  small  room s,  under  one  rocf  and  to  olothe  then  with 
a  monotonous  covering.;  This  is  cal  led  "monumental  repose",;  Guch  views 
hâve  fortunately  dissapeared;  men  are  convinced  that  by  rational  forms 
of  buildings  and  by  natural  grouping  of  architectural  masses  better  ef- 
feot  is  produced  than  by  vapid  ornament  or  worn-out  motives  for  architect- 
ural treatment.;  Ëmployed  in  a  massive  vray,  this  is  but  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing  suitable  importance  for  the  modest  rural  building,  as  well  as  for  the 
prominenet  monumental  structure.;  Men  hâve  sometimes  gone  too  far,  and 
a  danger  exists  that  the  picturesque  élément  may  obtain  the  mastery.; 
Chapter.;4.;  Designing.; 
121.;  General.; 

The  problera  for  the  architect  in  the  érection  of  a  building  has  been 
brought  within  narrow  limits,  and  we  hâve  more  nearly  attained  the  pro- 
posed  end,  the  designing  and  représentation  of  the  structure,  ^loreover 
to  reach  this  aim,  besides  the  créative  idea,  neither  systea  nor  order 
must  be  laoking;  an  attempt  s;ill  then  be  made  to  indicate  the  beginning 
points  froffl  which  designing  is  to  proceed,  while  some  exemples  will  be 
added  as  illustrations.,  Sach  problem  laust  be  considered  as  a  vïhole,  and 
in  designing  the  plans,  we  must  pass  from  gênerai  sketches  to  détails.. 

This  is  not  opposed  to  the  given  law,  to  build  from  the  interior  out- 
ward  and  not  from  the  exterior  inward..  For  this  comprises  exactly  the 
différence  between  research  and  invention,  between  study  and  personal  créa- 
tion in  architecture.;  To  solve  the  requirements  and  arrangements  of  a 
building,  and  to  deduce  conclusions  for  the  plan  of  the  building,  are  the 
process  of  study  and  solution  of  a  problem.;  To  commence  with  designing 
of  structure  as  a  single  cohérent  whole,  to  pay  due  regard  to  its  chief 
pointe,  then  to  consider  requirements  in  détail,  to  arrange  ail  in  order 
and  bring  them  into  barmony,  is  the  method  of  independent  création  and 
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of  artistic  design  in  architecture.;    Thus  to  first  hew  the  statue  in  the 
rough  without  regard  to  fashion  of  the  clothin^,    to  first  fix  the  struct- 
urel organiem,   to  bring  every  oeaber  to  its  place,   to  concède,  (rorânence 
to  the  important,   to  retire  the  unimportant,   to  arrange  and  join  every- 
thing  in  due  séquence,   and  Instly,    to  give  to  work   ahape  and  fonn,    is  the 
problefli  for  the  first  sketch.; 
122,  ;    Design.  ; 
The  design  intended  for  exécution  is  not  the  work  of  a  aicment.   or  re- 
suit of  the  firstand  best  idea,    appearing  in  a  quickly  made  and  talent- 
ed  sketch;    only  after  hard  labor  and  conquering  the  diffioulties  of  the 
problem,   does  the  idea  attain  perfeot  clearness.;    The  first  sketch  is  fol- 
iowed  by  a  second  and  a  third,   the  work  becomes  simplified,  obstacles  dis- 
appear,  the  essentiel  becomes  proainent  and  the  unim.prtant  recèdes,   and 
we  suddenly  see  the  path  leading  to  our  aim.;    Earlier  sketches  no  lon^.er 
satisfy  us;    a  new  and  better  image  of  the  object   is  before  us;    we  lay  hand 
again  to  the  work,   whioh  is  tried  and  changed,   this  part  being  transferred 
from  right  to  left,   that  from  front  to  rear;    every  part  now  assumes  its 
naturel  place,    as  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,    and  the  problem  is  solv- 
ed.;    To  bring  it  to  this  point,   no  pains  are  spared  to  test  it   again  and 
again  until  the  building  is  developed  in  olear  and  simple  form,   for  which 
both  stern  self-knovrledge  and  untiring  creativeness  are  necessary. 

Yet  the  plan  cornes  first  and  then  personal   critieisc.      Never  permit  par- 
alyzing  doubt  to  appear,   that  disintegrating  criticisro  of   the  créai iva 
thought,   before  this  is  developed,   for  despondency  is  just  as  objection- 
able  as  overweening  self-caiceit.;    One  does  not  first  loose  himself  in 
détails,   which  readily  arrange  themselves  afterwards.,    YJith  pencil   in  hand 
and  fresh  for  the  wôrk,   it  is  then  tested,   changed,    and  again  tested,   which 
is  the  way  to  attain  the  end.;     In  accordance  with  the  preceding,   the  de- 
sign of  preliminery  ground  plan  is  most  important.      If  the  buildin^^  be 
built  up  in  the  mi,iid,  one  may  hâve  a  gênerai   image  of  the  entire  worit; 
but  he  cannot  proceed  aVthe  same  time  with  everything  necessary  to  its 
graphical  representation|;    ,'^e  must  commence  with  primary  drawings,   with 
the  ground  plan,   and, net' with  the  élévation  of  the  buioding.      Attention 
is  given  to  the  grou{:d  plan  first,    and  in  designing  it,   the  faotors  of 
the  problem  before^eveloped  and  which  influence  external   and  internai 
forms  of  the  buifding  will  be  considered  in  the  proper  place.; 
123.-    Plan  of   Site.^ 
One  should  then  commence  with  the  location  and  aspect  of  the  building, 
according  to  Art.;  88,    ànd  thèse  are  shown  on  the  plan  of  the  site.;    This 
exhibits  the  form  of  tHe  ground  for  the  building  and  its  surroundings.; 
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On  it   is  provisionally  drawn  the  £round  fora  of  the  structure,   existinj^ 
or  conteisplated  streets  and  nlleys,   plans  of  gardons  and  out-buildin^is, 
enolosures  and  ^ateways  are  also   shown,    and  heights  and  other  conditions 
of  the  ^round  ara  noted  and  utilized  in  the  best  manner.;    The  deterinin*3tion 
of  the  fieneral   plan  is  naturally  first  made;    this  requires  further  atten- 
tion,   should  the  design  be  materially  chan^ed  durin^  later  étudies,      but 
in  order  to  give  merely  approximate  extent  and  £round  form  of  the  build- 
in^on  the  location  plan,    an  approximôte  calcul otion  of  areo  to  be  cover- 
ed  by  the  building  is  required.     Ey  the  aid  of  the  protreffime  this  is  us- 
uolly  made  as  follows.  ; 

124.-    Area  of  Ground  Covered.- 
After  the  number  and  sizes  of  the  useful  rooms  hâve  been  fixed  on  the 
basis  of   space  requireraents  of  programme,    and  the  total  of   superficiel 
areas  obtained  therefrom,    we  add  to  this  a  certain  per  cent  for  thicknesy 
of  the  walls  and  for  vestibules  and  rooms  for  passade,    which  varies  for 
the  chief  kinds  of  buildings,    and  is  to  be  so  taken  that  sufficient  mar- 
gin  remains  for  additions  and  réductions  required  in  combining  them  to- 
gether,;    From  expérience,   this  inay  be  taken  at  20  to  40  per  cent  for  build- 
ings of  utiiity,   for  ordinary  dwellings  and  private  houses,    and  for  build- 
ings with  very  large  rooms  and  proportionally  few  vestibules  and  corri- 
dors,  etc.^    at  50  to  70  per  cent  for  simple  and  cottpactly  arranged  pub- 
lic-buildings with  two  rows  of  rooms  and  common  central  corridors,    and 
at  80  to  100  per  cent  for  rich  and  3xpensive  designs  ot  this  kind  with 
"spacious  entrarico  halls  and  stairways,   corridors  having  rooms  along  one 

side  only.; 

The  numbers  afford  only  a  gênerai  and  probable  basis  and  are  taken  v»ith- 
in  vïide  limits.;  But  by  comparison  of  the  structure  to  be  designed  with 
executed  buildings  of  similar  character,  the  total  floor  area  of  ail  the 
stories  of  the  former  may  be  easily  computed  within  doser  limits,  and 
after  the  number  of  stories  has  been  fixed,  the  ground  area  to  be  cover- 
ed is  found  approximately.;  It  is  to  be  considered  next  whether  isolated 
rooms  are  placed  in  a  mezzanine  story  or  in  sn  attic  extending  over  the 
uppermost  story.; 

125.,  General  Arrangement.; 

After  proceeding  in  this  manner,  especially  in  the  larder  programmes, 
and  after  the  approximate  oost  of  building  has  been  estimeted  according 
to  Art.- 90,  it  is  then  proper  to'decide  on  the  gênerai  arrangement  of  the 
building  with  due  regard  to  its  site  and  surroundings,  and  it  should  then 
be  made  clear  according  to  Art..  117,  whether  it  is  to  form  merely  a  sin- 
gle ©nclosed  mass,  which  must  be  solid  or  opened  by  one  or  more  courts,. 
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or  whether  séperate  win^s  of  the  building  are  te  te  arrangea,    ond  thèse 
are  to  be  connected  or  detached,  or  finally,   v.'hether  the  whole  œay  hâve 
an  equal  hei^ht.  or  whether  some  parts  of  the  building  are  to  be  lower 
and  others  are  to  be  made  hi^her.- 
12c.;    Ground  Plan.; 

PaBsin£  from  É^eneral   to  détails,   from  £reat  to   small,    we  then  hâve  to 
détermine  the  principal   rooms  and  the  rooms  subordinate  to  thert,    what  roo/r.s 
belon^  tOfe^ether,    and  which  are  to  be  separated,   or  briefly,    hov^  and  where 
everything  is  to  be  most   suitablt  placed  on  the  plan.      Hequireirients  in 
détail   and  advanta^es  and  disadvantages  of  the  intended  arran^.ement   are 
to  be  considered  together,    and   since  it  ia  never  possible  to  hc've  ever^- 
thittte  in  equal   perfection,    the  important  aust  take  precedence  of  the  un- 
important;    accordin^ly  even  in  the  sketch  ^round  plan,    chief  rooms  are 
te  be  distin£uished  from  others,   that  they  may  be  recotinized  at  the  first 
£,lance.; 

The  problea  viill  be  the  more  simple,    the  smaller  the  number  of  roonis 
to  be  coinbinéd  in  one  story,    and  the  more  freely  onc  can  arran^^e  therc. 
Even  coabining  to^ether  similar  rooas  in  several   stories  présents  no  di- 
fficulties,   compared  with  those  of  rooms  varyin^.  greatly  in  siae  and  ^ur- 
pose,   to  be  arranj;.ed  beside  and   above  each  other.      Not  only  depth,   but 
also  hei^ht  of   the  rooins  will   then  soroetimes  be  dissiiuilar,    and  interrui-- 
tions  of  the  stories  become  necessary;    form  and  construction  of  the  struct- 
ure and  its  lightin^  will   be  more  difficult,   especially  in  rooms  beneath 
large  halls  and  at  intersection  of  the  wings  of  the  building.      Upon  the 
skillful   utilisation  of  thèse  intersections  and  of  other  unfavorably  lo- 
cated  portions  of  the  plan,   the  Connecting  of  vestibules,    stairvays,   rooms 
with  skyliéhts,   light  courts,    etc.;,   with  adjacent   subordinate  rooms,    which 
are  often  added  at  such  places  on  the  plan,   dépends  chief ly  the  success- 
ful   solution  of  the  probleœ.; 

In  designim-  the  plan,    the  lightin^  of  ail  parts  of  the  building  deter- 
fliin;  s  the  £round  form  and  internai   subdivision,    and  affects  its  ^enerel 
arrangement.;    «e  commence  vfith  the  arranfc:ement  of  rooms  and  parts  of  the 
building,   fixing  depths  of  the  rooms  and  heights  of  stories  in  accordance 
with  previous  statements,    then  proceeding  with  arrangement  of  vestibules 
and  of  rooms  for  communication.,    This  is  to  be  decided  next  after  loca- 
tion of  the  principal  rooms  and  of  entrances  to  buildings;   thèse  bein^; 
the  purpose  of  the  former.;    Separate  entrances  for  persons  and  for  car- 
riages  are  frequently  required,   whose  proper  connection  with  corridors, 
«tairways,  etc.;,   forma  an  essentiel  part  of  the  problem.;    Center  lines 
of  halls  and  of  entrances  usually  indicate  axes  of  direction  of  the  tuild- 
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ing.^    Their  coincidence  is  indispent-^lle  in  mo  nu  ai  entai    L.uildim.r>,    tut   ir. 
te   be  preterred  ir.  less  pretentious  structures.      The  principal    ;;xiK  or 
Lie  iuilciiiu'   is  pt^rpendicular  to  its  principal   î:\c:'.dLe,    the  trcjn^vciL^e  .jaI:.-. 
extenQin£  pai-allel   to  it   throu^h  the  middlfe  oï  the  building.      Par<ulel 
to  thèse  two  directions  side  axes  often  extend  throu^h  the  centers  oï   ad- 
joinin^  or  recedin^  buiidin£,s  on  each  siae.^ 
127.      cutdivision  Ly   Axes. 

oubdivision  ly  axes  ^enerally  extends  to  the  exterior,    as  weil    cis  the 
interior  of  the  building,   even  if   in  freely  cotptined  f.nd  irre,^uicjr  e^round 
torms,   offsets  or  breaks  in  the  middle  lines  occur,    caused  by  the  «rr^-ir;  <>- 
itent  of   the  plsn. _    If  this  le  fixed  in  its  chief  points,    windowy  :mà  ooûr:>, 
colonnades  and  piers,    are  arran-ed  accoroirij^ly;    und  consistently  with  re~ 
quireaients  ot  order  ond  good  construction,    the    -ixes  oi    thèse  structurai 
parts  are  equidistant  in  the  respective  parts  of   the  luiicinéi,    unless  ;■•  'In- 
finité reason  exists  for  varying  from  this.      /adhérence  to  re£ui:^r  axial 
subdivision  f i?.cilitates  desi^nin^;,    and  is  a  requirecent  of   architecturru 
composition,    when  suitability   and  truth  are  not  violated  thereby.      This 
results  from  ^round  principles  developed  in  Div.^  I,    and  is  proved  by  mivjr- 
terpieces  of   architecture  ot    ail    tiices  and  courtri^TîS.      let  the  systcm  of 
axes  ffiay  not  be  taken  at  plea«ure.;    The  unit  must  resuit  froc  the  subdi- 
vision of   space  in  the  buildin^^,   (iîrt.    97),    and  for   structural   reascns  it 
must  harinoniae  with  subdivision  by  cross  walls,    lines  of  piers,    co.mpart- 
ji-'Hts  of  vaults,    etc.j    :md  not  be  based   upon  a  n-erc^  fancy. 

That  one  inay  ^o  too  far  is  shown  by  the  desi^^ns,    which  at   the  tej;innini^ 
of  this  century  were  isade  on  the  squared   system  on   the  théories  of   Lurard 
and   «einbrsnner,    which  exhibit   advantat;es  end  disadvanta^.e£  of   their  iLeth- 
od.;    Keference  is  ciade  to   works  by  thèse  authors,    and   their  predecesscr-o, 
to  designs  and  writings  of  Palladio  and  of  older  ©asters,    which  shov^  a 
rigidly   symmetrical   subdivision  by  axes.   The  arran^^eiiient  of   tht  princi- 
pal points  of   support  détermines  the  syetea  of   axes.;    This  is  évident  in 
lari'er  plans,   but  also   appears  in  smaller  and  in  freeiy  ^.'.r^^uF^d  struct- 
ures,   at  least  in  their  ohief  u:asses. .     3uch  data  in  référence  to  absolute 
unit  of  meesure  used  as  a  basis  for  the  System  is  ^iven  in  the  Table   ( 
Art.;  ICO).;    A  cottpsrison  of  buildings  shows  that   with  both  very  sfl:;:^ll    ano 
very  large  axial   distances  it  is  possible  to  make  the  scale  of   the  luild- 
ing  clear  by  suitable  ^roupin^  and  subdivision. 
129.     The  Elévations  and  Sections., 

After  the  axial   subdivision  the  trewt/tent  of  cxternal   façades  and  of 
internai  sections  is  to  le  arranged,   and  when  the  ^round  plan  is  substant- 
ially  designed,  sketches  are  cède  conprislni^  aein  Unes  of  façades  and 
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of  sections.;    ithen  the  design  has  progressed  so  far,  a  perspective  view 
should  le  made  for  a  detached  building  before  it  is  worked  out   further; 
valuable  indications  are  thus  ottained  for  proportions  and  treatment  of 
the  architecture,  which  cannot  be  properly  resented  by  the  élévations  alone. 
Eor  its  iiriportance,  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  Division..  To  il- 
lustrate  and  develop  the  ground  princèpal  of  the  designing,  plans  of  some 
executed  buildings  will  here^be  £iven,  to  indicate  the  nethcd  to  be  fcl- 
lowed  in  certain  cases.; 

a.;  Building  detached  on  ail  Sides. ; 

1.;  Freely  Grouped.  ; 

129.;  Castle  3tordalen  in  Sweden.; 
'•■■..  '  ■> 
,r   ^;  liowever  unrestricted  may  be  the  plan  of  a  building,  the  desi^^^,er\pF- ,  ^. ._,.... 

v.*v.tv>f^|,2y"shows  an  endeavor' to  arrangé  the  principal  parts  of  the  structure 
symicetrically,  to  extend  the  main  axis  of  the  building,  and  to  pl»ce  its 
différent  masses  according  to  axial  subdivision. _  This  appears  in  Castle 
otordalen  in  Sweden  (Figs.;  17f;  to  177).  Xhe  illustrations  gice  no  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  the  surroundings  and  orientation  of  the  building.;  Yet 
the  best  façade  is  evidently  the  principal  front,  symmetrically  arran^ed 
about  a  chief  axis  A  B  extending  through  the  entire  building.   The  prin- 
cipal apartments  are  evidently  placed  there,  and  are  arran^ed  on  a  trans- 
verse axis  perpendicular  to  ù   b..  In  addition  to  the  baseicent  story,  the 
space  requirements  of  the  problen.  are  satisfied  by  a  ^round  story,  and 
a  story  in  the  kansard  roof.   Other  conditions  of  the  programûie  permit 
an  arrangement  of  the  plan  by  ^rouping  social  rooms  and  family  rooms  on 
the  ^round  and  first  floors  arcund  a  common  hall  from  which  they  are  di- 
rectly  accessible  and  form  a  co.::plete  whole,  but  so  connected  that  the 
principal  apartments  could  b«  used  without  being  disturbed  by  the  house- 
keeping  or  by  passage  of  servants.; 

Viith  the  location  of  the  chief  rooms  on  front,  the  main  entrance  and 
oarriage  porch  are  connected  with  the  corridor  and  vestibule,  the  three 
lutter  being  placed  on  the  main  axis,  with  the  first  on  a  transverse  ax- 
is C  D  at  the  angle  of  the  side  and  rear  façades,  ail  teing  connected  by 
the  principal  staircase..  The  halls  are  lighted  by  ceiling  lights  in  loth 
stories.;  But  a  servant» s  staircase  vrith  a  separate  external  entrance  is  . 
required,  and  is  most  conveniently  placed  in  the  side  wing  to  effectual- 
ly  isolate  kitchen  and  servant «s  rooms  in  the  basement,  which  are  also 
directly  îsccessible  externally  from  an  area.;  This  produced  the  plan  in 
Pig.;  175.;  Around  the  vestibule  and  corridors  are  grou  |ed  the  social,  liv- 
ing,  and  sleeptng  rooms,  of  very  imposin^^.  dimensions,  and  to  which  on  ex- 
traordinary  occasions  could  ïe   added  the  best  rooms  of  the  ijansard  story. 


It  is  unneceesary  to  go  further  with  the  suldivipion  in  détail;   référence 
10  the  illustraticDF.  is  suf ficientt,    which  exhibit-  on  effective  elevcition 
of  the  side  facede  and  the  ground  plan.; 

The  total   utilized  area  of  ground  and  first  stories  is  ll£9c  sq.    f t. , 
an   avera^e  of  5648  sq.    ft..  per   story;    ground  area  covered  is  73.^5  sc^. .  ft. 
hence  30  per  cent  additional   is  required  for  walis  and  rooms  for  |.aasa^.fe; 
vestibules  are  not  included  in  the  latter  but  put  with  useful  roofDS. ■  and 
terraces,    hall  over  the  li^ht  court,   etc.^    are  omitt«d.- 
2,      Cymmetrical   Arrangeaient*; 
130.      Gewandhans  at  Leipzig., 

The  nex  Gewandhans  at  Leipzig  is  a  very  instructive  exaaple  of  a  sym- 
metrically  arranged  building  free  on  ail   sidee  (Figs. ,  175  to   ISl).;    as 
for  requirements  of  the  prot^r aminé,  on  a  site  bounded  by  four  streets  the 
building  stands  free  on  ail   sides,  but  free  developtient  of  ^round  plan 
was  impossible,    since  its  breadth  was  limited  te   131.2  ft.     The  ^reat  con- 
cert hall  is  the  startin^;  point,    and  fulfilment  of   spaoe,    accoustic,    v.nd 
esthetic  requirements  is  the  aim  of  the  artistic  desi^^n.      tverythin^  eU;e 
is  only  a  means  for  the  end  but  is  scarcely  less  important  practically. 
iill  influential  fectors  led  to  the  erran^ement  of  two  continuous  stories, 
ilacing  the  i^reat  concert  hall  in  the  upper  one,   t,%iether  with  the  adjoin- 
in  ^smaller  hall   and  the  foyer.;    For  its  importance,   the  ^.reat  hall  is 
placed  on  two  chief  axes  v.  c  and  C  L  and  foray  the  uucleus  of  the  build- 
ing.    The  locatior  of  the  small  hall   and  of  th«  foyer  naturally  occurred 
at  front  and  rear  ends  on  two  subordinate  axes  parai lel  to  C  D  symmetric- 
ally  grouped  in  I  form.;    Then  from  the  prescribed  total   width  of   131.2 
ft.-,later  increased  to   about    137.7  ft.;,    as  ciuch  space  as  possible  wan  as- 
si^ned  to  the  v»idth  of  the  great  concert  hall,   bringin^  thèse  halls  in- 
to  comvenient  connection  with  each  other  and  v;ith  the  ij.round  story.; 

It  was  irost  sui table  for  the  given  arrangement  to  place  public  stairways 
at  both  long  sides  and  leadint.  to  différent  parts  of   the  buildin^^..,    Two 
other  stairways  beneath  the  stage  are  placed  on  each  side  of   the  orr.an 
niche,    and  permit  unobstructed  access  to  the  orchestra  room  and  the  solo- 
ists  room,   and  longitudinal  corridors  lead  to  those  for  the  public  letween 
the  stairways,   great  hall,    'înd  foyer.;    The  smaller  hall   is  placed  syLHiet- 
rical   with  the  foyer  and  turnished  with  two  additional   steir)^ays  and  a 
small  vestibule,   and  is  located  within  the  area  of  the  old  buildin^^,   to 
be  chief ly  used  for  chamber  concerts.      But  since  evenin^  entertainments 
are  generally  held  therein,   it  is  arranged  that  the  stage  and  seats  can 
easily  be  removed.;    In  case  of  very  great  festivities,   it  end  the  foyer 
can  be  opened  for  gênerai   admission  of  the  spectators. 
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This  bimplô  and  clear  arrangement  of  plan  of  principal   story  produoed 
one  ©quai  1  y  Batisfactory  for  the  lov/er  story.;    The  latter  was  required 
to  contain  certain  rooms  in  proper  séquence,    suitable  to  both  admit  and 
afford  egress  to  audience  and  performers. ;    A  vestibule  with  three  doors 
for  persons  on  foot  combined  with  two  side  vestibules  for  earriages  to 
form  the  entrance  hall.;    Next  this  on  the  main  axis  A  B  is  the  large  hall 
with  clothes  room  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,   then  the  vestibule  to  the 
smaller  hall,    and  on  the  transverse  axis  are  entrances  to  main  stairways 
and  to  the  boxes.,    The  external   and  internai  architecture  (Figs..  179  and 
180)   produce  a  truthful   and  noble  effect.; 

Vt'ithout  exhaustive  détail,   the  great  concert  hall,   measured  between  points 

of  support  of  the  ceiling,    has  approximately  thèse  proportions  of  length: 
Breadth  :    heigîit   ::    4  :    2  :    1.  f:   (124,5   :    ô2. 3  :    47.9  ft),   and  including 
ail  boxes  provides  1588  comfortable  seats  with  space  on  the  removable  stage 
for   104  members  of  orchestra  and  300  singers..    The  smaller  concert  hall 
has  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  the  larger,   or  its  length  :    breadth  : 
heifeht  ::    4  :    2  :    1.4  (75.5  :    37.6   :    26.3  ft.;),    and  contains  643  comfort- 
able seats.;    Por  each  seat  in  both  halls  (1588  +  643  *  2231)  there  are 
allowed  an  average  of   13.15  to   13.45  sq.;  ft.   of  gross  ground  area  cover- 
ed  by  the  building.;    If  we  compare  the  net  useful   area  of  the  principal 
story   (the  lower   story  cannot  be  considered   )   with  the  ground  area  cover- 
ed,    an  addition  of  over  75  per   cent  to  the  net  useful    area  is  required. ^ 
b.;    Building  not   detached  on  one  or  more  Sides. 
1.;    Rectangular  Ground  Plan. 
131.;    Girl's  School   in  hamburg.; 

The  Girl's  School  of  St.;  John 's  Convent  in  Kamburg  is  represented  in 
Figs..  183  and  184  and  was  built   adjoining  neighboring  houses  on  a  site  with 
frontage  of   141  ft.;  and  average  depth  of   180.5  ft.      The  rooms  required 
were  class  rooms  for  about  800  girls,    singing  and  drawing  rooms,   gymnaa- 
ium,   large  addience  hall,   résidence  of  the  director,    and  rooms  for  sev- 
eral   femsle  tsachers,;  which  required  a  building  of  three  stories.      From 
the  restricted  site  of  the  building,    it   is  obvious  that   a  front  wing  with 
two  rowB  of   apartments  and  central   corridor  would  not   adéquate,    (Arts.; 
124,    lie)   making  it  necessary  to  add  a  wing  extending  the  entire  depth 
of  the  land,    and  consisting  of   a  single  row  of  rooms  with  side  corridor. 
Local  conditions  (  orientation  and  good  lighting)  made  the  location  of 
this  wing  on  the  main  axis  A  B  of  tfee  building  most   suitable,   thus  pro- 
ducing  a  ground  plan  of  T-form,   placing  most  class  rooms  on  the  open  and 
quiet  garden  front,   with  the  great -hall,   the  résidence,   and  some  élément- 
ary  and  seainary  classes  on  the  principal  front.. 
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Viith  three  rows  of  double  desks  and  comfortable  aisles,  depth  of  the 
class  rooms  wss  made  21.  7  ft.;  those  of  gymnasium,  drawing  room,  and  of 
class  rooms  above  thèse  and  in  rear  of  the  main  building  were  83.0  ft.; 
that  of  front  elementary  class  rooms  was  20.4.;  The  central  corridor  be- 
tween  them  for  direct  communication  was  rather  narrow  at  12.2  ft. ,  the 
total  depth  of  front  building  being  fixed  at  ô2. 4  f t. Distance  from  street 
line  being  settled  by  the  bouse  adjoining  on  the  right,  the  great  hall 
was  first  placed  at  right  angles  to  chief  axis  A  5.   It  could  then  be  set 
back  to  line  of  house  adjacent  on  the  left,  and  the  entire  depth  to  rear 
wall  of  the  corridor  assumed  and  a-central  scheme  adopted,  for  which  131.2 
ft.;  remained  after  cutting  off  two  class  rooms  each  on  at  right  and  left.. 
Since  the  hall  extended  through  two  upper  stories,  its  height  was  satis- 
f actory.. 

It  was  évident  that  the  entrance  and  main  stairway  should  also  be  ar- 
ranged  on  axis  A  5,  the  latter  being  at  intersection  (Art.  12c)  of  front 
.j^ulldiAg  .9Jld  rear  w ing »._..,, The,, o,ut>  11  nes;..Q:f  the  wing  were  then  laid  out  after 
width  of  corridor  was  fixed  at  9.2  ft.;  and  total  width  at  3c. 7  ft.   To 
this  corridor  was  added  at  the  rearAStairway  and  a  toilet  room  for  each 
story,  with  covered  portico  before  class  rooms  for  use  during  bad  weath- 
er.-  For  central  corridor  of  front  building,  stairways  were  likewise  in- 
dispensable, es^pecially  in  the  upper  stories.,  They  were  placed  at  each 
end  with  light  courts  and  were  furthsr  lighted  by  skylights.;  This  was 
the  gênerai  arrangement  of  the  bui)]ding,  sufficiently  illustrated  by  plan 
of  passages  (Fig.;  162)  and  by  plans  in  Figs.;  183  and  184. _  Arrangement 
of  ground  story  and  subdivision  of  the  class  rooms,  living  rooms,  etc., 
do  not  require  further  notice.; 

For  each  seat  there  is  allowed  about  le.  2  sq.  f t.  ;  ground  area  covered 
by  the  building,  including  rooms  for  common  use  and  the  résidences.   If 
the  three  stories  are  taken  and  the  average  utilized  area  be  compared  with 
total  ground  area  covered  (the  hall  being  counted  as  a  single  story),  the 
latter  exceeds  the  former  by  about  90  per  cent.. 
2,;  Portially  Oblique  Ground  Form.  ; 
132.   P«lace  oî   Archduke  Louis  Victor  in  Vienna. . 

This  usually  results  from  the  form  of  the  site,  especially  when  build- 
ings are  erocted  in  blocks.;  This  is  the  case  in  Palace  in  Vienna  (Fi^s.. 
185  to  188).-  This  site  was  very  restricted  in  both  location  abd  area  ( 
15Ô00  sq.ft.-)  and  a  further  requiremont  was  made  that  the  palace  should 
hâve  external'  similarity  c.nd  height  with  the  résidence  of  Von  nefctheim, 
then  beiné  constructed  on  the  opposite  corner.; 

To  explain  the  gênerai  plan,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  require- 
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Dients  of  the  programme.; 

Alove  the  oellar  story  with  ils  kitchen  and  store  rooms,  laundry  and 
bath  rooms,  a  ^round  story  for  stables,  coach  house  and  servants'  rooms 
was  required,  then  a  mezzanine  story  intended  as  a  part  of  the  living  rooas 
of  the  archduke  and  his  household._  The  first  principal  story  was  taken 
for  the  social  apartments,  the  salon  of  the  Archduke  and  the  living  apart- 
Bients  of  the  Archduchess,  the  second  principal  story  containing  other  liv- 
in^  apartments  for  the  household  and  the  servants. ^  The  entrance  hall, 
the  principal  stairway,  and  the  festal  salon  in  the  first  principal  story 
were  designated  as  the  chief  objects  for  dignified  architectural  treat- 
ment.;  The  salon  became  the  starting  point..  Its  location  directly  on  3ch- 
wortzenburg  Palace,  the  entrance  hall  beneath  A,  the  direction  of  main 
axis  A  B,  ail  are  naturally  indicated.;  At  the  right  of  the  festal  salon 
could  be  placed  the  dining  hall,  dtached  from  the  living  apartments.  The 
joderate  depth  of  the  latter  required  the  same  depth  of  the  salon  on  account 
of  the  limited  space,  but  the  salon  obtained  width  required  for  external 
appearancè  of  the  building  by  the  flanking  angle  bays  on  the  principal 
façade.  The  projection  of  this  part  of  the  building  was  fixed  by  the  in- 
ternai arrangement  and  by  the  différent  depths  of  the  two  halls  from  the 
continuous  middle  wall.; 

Âfter  thèse  principal  apartments  had  been  previously  fixed,  there  re- 
mained  the  salon  suite  of  the  Archduke  and  the  apartments  of  the  Archduch- 
ess  on  the  fronts  on  Ring  St.  and  on  Pestalozzi  St.   A  wing  could  then 
be  carried  along  Ring  St.;  façade  with  a  depth  of  29.5  ft.  and  one  along 
Pestalozzi  St.;  24. ô  ft.;  deep,  the  obtuse  angle  being  properly  adjusted 
by  the  circular  bay.;  The  plan  v»as  thus  external ly  completed.  To  plan 
a  spacious  and  beautiful  court  and  a  grand  and  dignified  stairway  in  the 
remaining  internai  space  was  no  slight  problem..  «ithout  in jury  to  gên- 
erai effeot,  this  was  solved  by  placing  the  stairoase  at  right  angles  in 
the  corner  of  the  palace,  starting  on  transverse  axis  of  entrance  hall, 
leading  through  mezzanine  story  and  ending  there.   According  to  the  li- 
mits  on  the  place,  a  wing  2c. 3  ft..  wide  was  eut  off,  and  the  conservator> 
was  made  21.4  ft..wide  on  the  Ring  St.- front, with  a  vestibule  14.1  ft.. 
wide  behind  the  festal  salon.,  h   narrower  corridor  opposite  forms  the  fourth 
side  of  the  court  which  is  46.0  ft.  long  and  36.0  ft..  wide,  its  walls  com- 
posed  of  arcades  with  three  and  four  openings  eaoh,  and  Windows  for  light- 
ing  the  apartments..  That  corridor  leads  to  a  side  stairoase  placed  be- 
kxuri  tween  sides  of  the  angle  and  at  apex  of  the  internai  triangle  pro- 
duced  by  irregUD.arity  of  the  site.;  The  remaining  space  is  employed  for 
adding  subordinate  rooms  and  a  light  court  at  the  rear  of  the  adjacent 
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structure.' 

This  i8  the  gênerai  arrangement  of  the  principal  story,  illustrated  by 
the  plan  of  the  passages,  Fig.;  186..  Subdivision  in  détail  proceeds  with- 
eut  further  difficulty,  like  the  lower  story..  Of  especial  interest  is 
the  ground  story  with  noble  entrance  hall,  the  commancement  of  the  stair- 
case,  and  the  carriage  passage  from  Schwartzenburg  Place  to  Pestai 
St.;  The  principal  façade  is  shown  .in  Pig..  187  and  corresponds  to  the  .. 
quirements  of  the  problem.;  A  comparison  of  the  ground  area  covered  with 
the  utilized  area  is  limited  to  the  principal  story  and  an  addition  of 
80  per  cent  to  the  latter  is  required.;  The  limits  for  thèse  explanations 
would  be  exceeded,  if  the  method  for  designing  were  discussed  further. 
The  way  is  opened  to  be  pursued  in  the  next  Division. 

DIVISION  IV.  : 
TREaTMENT  OF  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

•  •      By  Prof  essor,  Jqesph  Buh],m£inn. 

'■'■  ■  •      -■   .,  ■     ,.j. 

Chapter  1.;  Ferras  of  Façades. 
133.;  General. 
The  appearance  of  a  building  dépends  on  two  factors.,  The  first  is  the 
forr.  of  its  entire  mass,  which  primarily  iinprcsses  itself  upon  an  obser- 
ver, and  at  a  distance  this  is  alone  perceptible.;  Secondly  come  the  ver- 
tical surfaces  of  thèse  masses,  usually  only  visible  near  at  hand,Awhich 
by  their  subdivision  and  ornaroentation  produce  the  particular  impression 
or  individuel  artistic  effect.;  It  will  be  best  to  briefly  summarize  that 

said  in  the  preceding  Division  on  the  first  point. 

The  inass  of  a  building  may  be  united  or  closed,  may  be  divided  in  detach- 
ed  masses  or  be  grouped.   A  closed  form  produces  a  simple  prismoidal,  cy- 
lindrical,  or  pyramidal  mass,  if  the  programme  proposes  a  very  simple  pur- 
pose,  fulfilled  by  a  single  room,  or  if  similarity  of  required  rooms  per- 
ffiits  them  to  be  combined  in  a  single  united  form:,  indicated  by  reasons 
of  construction  and  suitability.;  A  grouping  of  the  entire  building  occurs 
if  the  building  programme  requires  a  number  of  rooms,  serving  for  unlike 
purposes,  and  which  can  properly  be  arranged  only  in  separate  buildings. 
The  organio  connection  of  the  différent  rooms  requires  a  combina tion  of 
the  masses  into  a  single  architectural  whole. ;  By  prominence  of  the  chief 
portion  and  subordinate  annexing  of  less  important  rooms  in  a  symmetri- 
cal  position  along  a  main  axis,  diversity  of  such  an  architectural  group 
produces  a  united  and  organio  appearance.;  Since  the  arrangement  of  rooas 
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affects  the  external   form  of  the  entire  building,    it   is  clear  that  in   de- 

siéning  the  éround  plan,    the  external   appearance  must  be  considered     so 

that  plan  and  élévation  can  in  their  aeseintial   forir.s  only  be  desi^néd  te 

gether.. 

If  in  Chapter  1  of  this  Division  forme  of  façades  be  treated  without 
examination  of  the  différent  purposes  of  the  building,  only  in  regard  to 
external  form,  this  can  only  occur  for  single  and  detached  forms  of  build- 
ings, or  for  separate  architectural  masses  forming  portions  of  grouped 
structures.;  The. grouping  may  hère  be  considered  only  from  ordinary  points 
of  View,  and  must  in  the  expression  of  the  différent  structural  forms  be 
treated  in  acccrdance  with  the  diverse  purposes.- 
134.;  Construction  of  External  ;îalls., 

External  surfaces  or  façades  of  every  structure  are  first  dépendent  up- 
on  the  construction  of  the  external  walls.;  This  requires  a  vertical  pos- 
ition of  the  walls,  their  diminished  thickness  upwards  with  resulting  bat- 
ter  or  off sets;  it.  further  requires  placing  the  openings  above  eoch  oth- 
er  and  a  firm  and  pier-like  treatraent  of  structural  masses  between  them. 
Even  protection  of  the  external  surfaces  by  a  projecting  roof  or  cornice 
may  under  some  circumstances  be  considered  as  a  structural  requireir.ent. 
That  the  external  walls  of  a  structure  may  produce  a  durable  and  monument- 
al impression,  they  oust  hâve  a  combination  assuring  the  greatest  possi- 
ble strength,  and  raaterials  must  be  employed  possessing  great  résistance 
to  ail  external  influences. _ 

As  the  simplest  construction  a  superposition  in  courses  or  a  str^iitifi- 
cation  of  the  rnaterial,  and  naturel  or  artificiel  stone  bas  proved  to  be 
the  most  suitable  and  durable  rnaterial.;  Ail  walls  constructed  of  a  frame- 
work  of  wooden  posts  and  bearas  produce  no  monumental  impression,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  slight  durability  of  the  raaterials,  and  by  the  relatively 
small  strength  of  the  construction  itself.   Yet  upper  terminations  of  fa- 
çades may  hâve  a  projecting  fremmed  construction  in  simple  corbelled  form, 
and  this  may  be  so  treated  as  to  harmonize  with  the  stone  wall  in  regard 

to  durability.; 

136.;  Vertical  subdivision  of  Building. 

The  artistic  treatment  of  façades  naturally  follows  the  construction; 
it  first  strives  to  produce  an  effect  of  stable  résistance,  which  essent- 
ially  détermines  the  monumental  appearance  of  the  architecture,  and  then 
subdivides  the  vertical  élévation  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  firm  construc- 
tion.- Acoording  to  this  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  façade,  there  resuit 
as  essential  parts  of  every  faccde:- 

1.  A  firm  foundation  or  a  thickening  of  the  wall  interposed  between 
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it  and  the  ground.  This  footing  leoomes  externally  a  platforiD  or  a  base 
course,  on  which  the  building  appears  to  be  built.;  It  may  consist  of  a 
Btrongly  projecting  base  or  of  a  high  and  slightly  projecting  offset.;  It 
always  demands  simple  form  without  ornament  and  the  expression  of  great 
résistance,  beat  produced  by  using  conspicuous  and  massive  eut  ashlars 
with  vnde  beds.. 

2,^  The  aotual  enolosure  of  space  by  vertically  aspiring  walls,  whose 
structure  is  externally  shown  by  the  horizontal  courses..  In  ashlar  mes- 
ODyy,  a  réduction  of  height  of  the  rate  courses  upwards  corresponds  to 
diminished  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  more  readily  permits  this  to  appesr 
vîith  the  increased  height.; 

3.;  The  projecting  edge  of  the  roof  above  the  wall  is  supported  by  the 
uppermost  end  prcjecting  cour  ces  of  the  wall,  thèse  together  composing 
the  crowning  entablature.   In  most  monumental  forme,  the  edge  of  the  roof 
is  exclusively  supported  by  stone  courses,  which  are  of  différent  forms 
but  compose  a  homogeneous  stone  entablature.;  In  oontrast  with  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  base  or  footing,  thèse  upper  and  prominent  courses  should 
hâve  a  oharacter  of  the  greatest  lightmess;  they  should  represent  the  free 
ending,  the  uppermost  termination. ;  Thèse  peculiarities  belong  in  a  high 
degree  to  entablatures  of  wood,  end  it  is  therefore  natural  that  forms  or- 
iginally  worked  out  in  wood  should  hâve  become,  and  continued  to  be  typi- 
cal  for  stone  entablatures  also.; 

13Ô.;  Horizontal  Subdivision  of  Building.; 

nhile  the  construction  of  the  building  nécessitâtes  subdivision  in  a 
vertical  direction,  the  purpose  of  the  structure  causes  a  division  hori- 
zontally.;  This  horizontal  division  usually  extends  from  the  center  as 
an  axis  of  similar  masses  or  of  symmetry,  arranging  the  masses  on  both 
sides  of  this  similarly,  and  plaoing  terminations  at  each  end.;  As  for 
spécial  treatment  of  the  centre  in  accordance  with  purpose  of  the  build- 
ing, this  may  be  developed  from  a  simple  portai  to  a  richly  treated  cen- 
tral architectural  mass.;  The  side  terminations  first  appear  in  using 
at  the  angles  a  stronger  matériel,  larger  ashlars,  or  prcjecting  pilasters 
or  piers  for  strengthening  the  wall.;  In  extended  designs  of  façades,  thés© 
endings  consist  of  spécial  architectural  masses,  to  which  is  assigned  an 
importance  subordinate  to  that  of  the  central  mass.;  The  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal subdivisions  muât  permit  the  façade  to  appear  as  a  unity,  to  whicr 
nothing  oan  be  added  or  removed  without  thereby  injuring  its  perfection. 

Svery  building  must  stand  in  oontrast  to  its  surroundings  as  an  orgon- 
ic  whole,  only  appearing  to  be  connected  to  the  ground  by  the  universel 
law  of  grevity.;  Around  the  chief  epartoent  for  matériel  or  idéal  uses. 
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through  which  passes  the  principal  vertical  axis  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  élévation,  subordinate  rooms  are  grouped  along  horizontal  axes  extend- 
ing  from  the  center.;  The  enclosed  space  rises  froin  a  firm  base  and  extends 
upward  in  accordanoe  with  the  laws  of  growth  and  in  opposition  to  the  force 
of  gravity.;   The  external  surface  or  façade  of  the  building  causes  thèse 
internai  faotorc  of  the  whole  to  appear  externally;   it  expresses  both 
structural  requirements  and  the  intellectual  importance  of  the  building., 
a.;  Vertical  oubdivision  of  Façade.; 
137.;  Expression  of  Construction.; 

If  in  the  design  of  the  façade  structural  éléments  alone  appear,  a  sim- 
pler  and  severer  character  will  thereby  be  produced.  The  particular  ex- 
pression is  that  of  the  mode  of  construction,  which  is  dépendent  on  build- 
ing material  and  kind  of  masonry.  by  a  construction  severly  executed  in 
even  the  external  appearance,  only  a  very  moderate  variety  of  form  can  be 
produced,  and  such  a  treatment  of  the  façade  cannot  ri  se  above  the  rude 
character  of  mère  utility.   Yet  structural  forms  may  assume  décorative 
shapes  and  may  be  combined  with  forms  not  structurally  necessary,  but 
which  only  serve  for  expressing  a  function,  without  dropping  the  rude 
character  corresponding  to  the  construction.  Décorative  accessories, 
used  independently  of  the  structural  combinations,  may  lend  grâce  abd 
élégance  to  a  building  otherwise  cold  and  severe., 
138.;  Rusticated  Façades.. 

Rusticated  façades  are  the  simplest  and  the  most  monumental  form  of 
structural  façades,  and  are  produced  when  in  ashlar  masonry  the  separate 
blocks  are  decorated  by  drafted  margins  and  raised  bosses  {Fig.;189).   A 
wall  composed  of  dressed  ashlars  possesses  equally  in  ail  parts  great  sta- 
bility;  to  especially  emphasize  angles  of  projections  or  courses  at  the 
levels  of  the  ceilings  does  not  appear  to  be  required.;  As  for  heavy  mas- 
onry, the  base  of  this  form  of  façade  must  be  massive  and  strongly  project- 
ing.   A  projecting  course  of  large  ashlars  may  be  covered  by  a  slab  above 
a  step,  thus  being  transformed  to  a  seajï..  The  bosses  of  the  vertical 
wall  may  rest  directly  on  this  bench;  yet  the  architecture  of  the  Early 
Renaissance  frequently  placed  there  an  intermediate  cyma  of  form  suitable 
for  a  base,  and  employed  thèse  together  to  compose  a  bordering  band  with 
a  strong  effect  of  shadow..  In  accordance  with  the  structural  character 
of  the  architecture,;  door  and  window  openings  were  spanned  by  arches  with 
bosses,  or  by  lintele,  if  moderate  in  width.; 

Tîithin  the  larger  wi^ndow  openings  is  a  reoessed  wall  with  graceful  treat- 
ment in  oontrast  to  the  stiff  ashlar  maôonry  and  having  an  excellent  ef« 
feot  (Pig.;  190),.  Like  a  continuous  band  or  belt  with  slight  projection 
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and  a  é^r^'t'ly  curved  cyma  and  dentil  band,  the  window  sill  is  effectively  con- 
trasted  with  courees  of  bosses  and  forma  an  easy  division  of  the  surfaces, 
without  actually  interrupting  their  vertical  tendency.  The  window  sill 
as  a  belt-course  is  nothin^  more  than  a  slightly  projectin^  and  ornament- 
ed  course  of  stone,  and  its  height  should  therefore  coincide  with  that 
of  the  other  ashlar  courses.  The  entrance  door  or  gateway  likewise  re- 
quires  jambs  inside  the  bosses,  and  thèse  may  be  developed  frorc  a  plain 
reveal  to  a  strongly  profiled  architrave  (Fig«.  191)1  a   considérable  depth 
of  jaiub  is  always  required  to  produce  the  necessary  appearance  of  stsbil- 
ity._  No  rectangular  window  in  the  ground  stor^  or  in  ony  mezzanine  story 
may  dispense  with  an  architrave  next  the  bosses.   It  appears  unsuitalle 
to  place  large  rectangular  doors  or  Windows  in  a  rusticated  wall  and  give 
them  architraves,  whose  forms  were  derived  from  wooden  construction,  re- 
quirin^,  straight  lintels  to  support  the  masonry  above  theirj._  The  stalility 
of  the  wall  then  appears  to  the  eye  as  if  injured  by  an  insuf f iciently 
strong  covering  of  the  cpenings. 

The  entablature  may  always  borrow  its  forms  from  entablatures  of  anti- 
que columnar  orders,  which  chiefly  originated  in  wooden  construction; 
the  Corinthian  type  with  its  rich  subdivisions  especially  forms  an  effect- 
ive contrast  to  the  simple  rusticated  wall.   Yet  entablatures  which  appear- 
ed  later  in  stone  construction  deserve  full  considération  in  spite  of  their 
massiveness,  The  mediaeval  cornice  of  Italian-  palace-castles  composée! 
of  tall  inclined  corbels  supporting  stone  slabs  was  the  motive  for  a  cor- 
responding  form  of  Renaissance  entablature.;  à  stone  course  decorated  by 
a  cyma  moulding  forms  the  base  for  corbels  or  consoles.  Thèse  are  in- 
clined supports  beneath  the  cornice  that  recieve  an  ornamental  form,  which 
espresses  their  purposeé.   Above  the  slab  and  connected  with  it  by  its  cyma 
moulding,  the  cornice  rises  as  a  free  ©nding.;  Square  s^aces  between  con- 
soles are  suitable  local ities  for  rich  décorative  ornament  in  strong  re- 
lief.; (Fig.192)..  If  antique  entablatures,  those  most  suitable  having 
forms  much  subdivided  and  rectangular  or  ogee  consoles,  be  employed  to 
orown  ashlar  walls,  they  must  be  treated  with  imposing  height  and  sever- 
ity  to  harmonize  with  the  charaoter  of  the  lower  architecture.;  by  archi- 
tects  in  the  Florentine  Renaissance  the  prinoiple  appears  to  hâve  been  es- 
tablished,  that  the  entablature  above  a  palace  muet  b©  made  large  enou^îh 
to  be  suitable  for  a  colonnade  of  equal  height.;  For  the  Corinthian  type 
of  entablature,  this  is  from  one  twelfth  to  one-fourteenth  the  entire 
height.;  A  plain  frieze  is  divided  from  the  wall  surface  by  a  boldly  pro- 
filed course  which  preferably  eeparated  the  refined  forms  of  the  cornice 
from  the  rusticated  worM.; 
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The  rusticated  wall  may  in  its  height  be  changed  from  heavy  to  light 
effect  by  reducing  height  of  ashlars  and  projections  of  bosses  in  the 
différent  stories,;  (Fig..  193)   Sxternal  surfaces  of  stones  may  vary  from 
a  loss  of  semicircular  section  to  a  flat  boss  with  rounded  edges.   In  old 
façades  of  this  kind,  the  ground  story  is  usually  enclosed  and  has  smaU 
Windows..  Yet  there  remain  from  the  Kenaissanoe  period  fine  exaiaples  of 
such  façades  >fith  great  lower  arched  openings,  likewise  suitable  for  modem 
purposes..  The  oompletely  rusticated  façade  emphasizes  unity  of  vertical 
enclosure  of  space  and  combines  différent  stories  into  o  single  form.   The 
diverse  character  of  the  différent  stories  may  then  be  expressed  only  by 
dimensions  and  shape  of  window  openings,  while  the  proper  subdivisions 
and  especially  the  frame-work  of  the  floor,  do  not  appear  externally.   £y 
their  grand  and  simple  form  and  their  monumental  stability,  such  façades 
œake  an  imposing  impression;  yet  they  likewise  possess  a  monotonous  and 
gloomy  character. 

139.   Richer  Façades. 
A  façade  of  richer  form  is  produced,  if  the  éléments  of  the  vertical 
structure  are  apparent  externally  according  to  their  importance.   This 
may  be  done  by  making  prominent  the  separate  stories  by  limiting  belt 
courses  and  by  ornamental  enclosures  of  their  window  openings.   For  this 
purpose  forms  are  usually  employed  that  did  not  originate  in  stone,  but 
by  their  use  in  structures  first  built  in  wood  and  later  in  stone,  they  ». 
hâve  aoquired  an  expression  suited  to  the  latter  matériel.   To  the  esthetic 
character  of  thèse  forms,  retained  even  in  the  translation  into  stone, 
structural  Jointing  of  the  wall  must  not  be  too  strongly  opposed  or  be 
Dut  slightly  contrasted,  otherwise  insoluble  contradictions  will  arise. 
But  in  portions  of  the  façade  requiring  spécial  stability,  en  external 
profflinenoe  of  structural  forms  is  indicated,;  The  ground  story  and  the 
angles  of  projections  may  le  treated  as  rusticated  work,  thereby  forming 
an  effective  contrast  with  the  smooth  wall  surfaces  of  the  upper  portion, 
which  merely  appear s  as  a  background  for  ornamental  architraves  of  Win- 
dows.  (Fig.  104),   In  such  forme  of  façades,  with  simple  gênerai  torm 
having  clear  subdivision,  a  great  wealth  of  détails  and  ornamental  ac- 
cessoriee  may  le  developed.   ïct  the  gênerai  character  ot  the  façade  re- 
tains a  certain  strength  and  severity,  while  the  gênerai  mass  of  the  build- 
ing appeare  as  a  quiet  wall  surface,  where  aspiration  and  opposition  to 
force  of  gravity  are  not  yet  expressed  by  spécial  forms.   Spécial  treat- 
ment  of  such  façades  will  be  in  acoordanoe  with  the  number  of  stories,  and 
it  is  then  secassary  to  ooneider  them  in  this  respect. 

140.;  buildings  of  Two  Stories. 
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In  a  building  of  two  stories,  the  principal  story  may  either  be  placed 
above  a  high  ground  story  (Fig.195),  or  may  be  placed  directly  above  a  low 
structure,  then  supporting  an  upper  story.   In  both  cases,  a  belt  course 
is  arranged  externally  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  principal  story, 
appearing  as  a  high  and  slightly  projecting  course  or  band.   The  pedestal 
band  required  between  this  belt  and  the  window  openings  has  its  own  base 
and  cap.   The  former  is  of  simple  and  slightly  projecting  form,  being 
scarcely  visible  above  the  belt  from  beneath,  but  the  latter  is  formed  with 
plinth  and  cyma  mouldings.   To  make  it  prominent,  the  principal  story  de- 
mands  an  especially  characteristic  enclosure  of  the  Windows.   Therefore 
that  rich  form  may  be  employed,  which  is  composed  of  a  small  shrine  (Aed- 
icula),  having  columns  or  pilasters  and  an  architrave  inside  them.   Ped- 
estais  for  columns  or  pilasters  will  project  from  tha  pedestal  band;  be- 
tween thèse  and  before  the  Windows  may  be  placed  slightly  projecting  bal- 
conies  with  balusters.  The  strength  of  the  belt  course  permits  the  pro- 
jection of  a  balcony  to  its  outer  edge.  The  entablature  of  the  pediment 
cap  appears  firmly  joined  to  the  wall,  if  the  architrave  and  cornice  ex- 
tend  along  the  wall  as  flat  bands  representing  spécial  courses  of  stone. 
The  spaces  enclosed  between  the*  enclosures  of  the  Windows  and  thèse  bands 
are  suitable  for  painted  or  sgraffito  ornamentation,  or  for  niches  and 
figures. 

As  a  massive  band,  the  belt  coui-se  is  not  broken  around  the  angles;  but 
the  pedestal  band  must  form  a  pedestal  beneath  the  angle  quoins  and  it 
then  projects  from  the  pedestal  as  much  as  the  bosses  (Fig.  19c).   If  the 
principal  story  is  placed  above  a  grouné  story,  the  latter  has  a  nj^ssice 
charaoter  by  ashlar  masonry,  or  at  least  by  simple  and  plain  fofms  of  Win- 
dows.  Arched  Windows  may  be  conveniently  employed  in  the  ground  story, 
but  those  with  straight  lintels  are  to  be  used  in  the  upper  story.  ^^Between 
the  Windows  of  the  principal  story  and  the  main  entablature  should  be\a 
wall  space  at  least  equal  to  the  clear  height  of  the  window;  but  subora\nate 
Windows  of  mezzanine  stories  may  be  placed  directly  beneath  the  entabla- 
ture and  be  connected  with  a  broad  frieze  decosation.   Gnly  bosses  of  angle 
quoins  project  beyond  the  wall  surfaces,  the  drafted  margins  being  f lusii^   '  ^ 
Belt  courses  and  frieze  bands  are  then  extended  through  thèse  bosses  straight 
to  the  angle  without  breaks.  The  Corinthian  form  of  entablature  is  in 
height  aro-fifteenth  to  arc-eighteenth  part  of  the  height  of  the  façade. 
Its  frieze  beneath  it  has  a  good  effect  as  a  termination  of  the  wall  and 
transition  to  the  cornice,  while  it  f orirq  ' together  with  the  cornice  a  rich 
orown  to  the  building. 
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K     141.   Euiïdings.  of  Several  Stories. 

In  design.s-containig^  sévirai  stories,  the  principal  story  is  usually  . 
placed  over  the  ground  story*/  the  latter  being  treated  as  the  substructure 
for  the  façade  (Fig.lQ?).;  A  subordinate  mezzanine  story  may  be  interpo'sed 

between  th^ese  two  stories  and  combined  with  the  ground  story  on  the  exter- 
ior.   If  only  a  single  story  be  placed  above  the  principal  story,  then  to 

Y 

obtain  free  wall  space  above  the  Windows  of  the  former,  a  belt  course  is 
only  placed  below  the  Windows  of  the  upper  story.   In  contrast  to  the  low- 
er  belt  course  indicating  the  floor,  this  is  composed  of  a  thin  slab  and 
cyma  mouldings;  a  narrow  frieze  band  beneath  them  gives  it  the  height  re- 
quired  for  effective  division  of  the  surface.  ... 

If  more  than  two  upper  stories  are  arranged  above  the  ground  story,  it 
is  then  best  to  divide  the  façade  into  three  principal  surfaces,  the  low- 
er  one  being  characterized  as  the  base,  the  middle  one  or  highest  one  be- 
ing  tïie  superstructure,  and  the  uppermost  one  of  less  height  being  the 
crowning  and  dominant  portion.   The  substructure  may  comprise  both  ground 
and  mezzanine  stories.   Above  the  principal  story, •characterized  by  its  exr 
ternal  forms,  the  Windows  of  the  next  story  are  placed  directly  above. the 
entablature  of  the  lower  ones.   Yet  the  lower  Windows  must  then  hâve  a 
strong  projection  and  the  upper  ones  hâve  flat  architraves;  if  treated^ 
too  nearly  alike,  thèse  easily  recieve  a  stilted  appearance.   The  high- 
eet  story  will  be  joined  with  the  main  entablature  like  a  deep  frieze. 
Its  window  caps  (if  used)  are  connected  by  a  band  like  an  architrave, 
and  must  be  separated  from  the  main  entablature  by  a  frieze  band.   Surfac- 
es between  Windows  bave  light  ornamental  décoration  by  painting  or  sgraf- 
fito-work. 

The  portai  usually  indicates  the  axis  of  symmetry  in  the  centre  of  the 
façade,  and  it  may  recieve  a  rusticated  arch  or  be  enclosed  by  forms  of 
the  columnar  orders.   Its  cornice  should  then  be  at  the  same  height  as  the 
belt  course,  when  the  forms  of  the  cornice  and  beit  may  differ  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  varying  importance.   If  a  mezzanine  story  be  connected 
with  the  ground  story,  the  portai  architecture  may  extend  through  the  en- 
tire  height  of  the  substructure. 

142.   Façades  in  Ordinary  Brick  Masonry. 

i 

Façades  in  brick  masonry  with  moulded  bricks  for  belts,  cornices,  and 
architraves,  may  be  treated  with  rjeference  to  peouliarities  of  the  mater- 
ial  in  a  pleasing  and  monumental  vfay.   Openings  are  to  be  arched,  but  there 
may  be  set  within  them  a  rectangular.  architrave  of  stone,  with  filling  be- 
tween arch  and  architrave!   The  materi'al  requires  slight  prcjections  of  belts 
and  décorations  so  that  the  numerous  ad'utting  joints  may  not  become  appar- 
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ent,  and  beaded  astragale,  dentils,  grooves  on  lands,  etc.   Continuous  frie- 
zes  and  panels  of  pil asters  must  be  so  arranged  on  the  drawin^^s,  that  with 
repeats  of  the  same  forcis  they  may^appear  connected  and  flowin£.   Architrav- 
©8  of  doors  and  Windows  may  be  coraposed  of  decorated  cyma  mouldings  and 
frieze-like  bands>  producing  their  effect  less  by  bold  relief  than  by  rich 
ornament  and  olean  profiles.   The  entablature  is  composed  of  aeveral  cours- 
es with  projectiné  consoles,  and  in  brick,  alone  may  produce  an  effective 
crown  to  the  façade,  but  this  should  be  combined  with  a  wooden  cornice  at- 
tached  to  the  rafters  and  projectin^  above  it.   If  laré^  openin^s  or  porti- 
coes  are  in  the  ground  story,  piers  or  columns  must  necessarily  ce  of  eut 
stone.   Excellent  models  are  supplied  by  brick  façades  oi  Renaissance  çer- 
iod  in  Eologna. 

Certsin  portions  of  brick  façades  may  be  decorated  by  relief  ornament s  in 
terra  cotta,  especially  the  frieze  above  ground  story  cr  beneath  the  main 
cornice,  and  panels  between  the  Windows.   A  rich  frieze  is  particularly  suit- 
able  above  an  open  portico  in  th©  ground  story.   This  should  be  bordered  a- 
bcve  by  a  delicately  profiled  belt  course,  and  beneath  by  a  band  like  an  arc- 
hitrave.  The  spandrels  of  arches  are  decorated  by  round  disks  or  medallions. 
Magnifioent  ornaments  of  this  kind  in  the  Early  Renaissance  were  composed  of 
sculptured  terra  cotta  reliefs  enamelled  in  colors  (Luca  délia  Potbia).   The 
simple  and  conventional  coloriné  required  by  teohnical  proctases  and  the 
fresh  and  permanent  lustre  of  the  colors  in  contrast  with  the  dead  tones  of 
the  bricks  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  this  mode  cf  décoration,  so  that  for  this 
purpose  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  mode  of  ornaœentation.   An  excel- 
lent effect  is  likewise  produced  by  thèse  glazed  terra  cottas  on  white  stuc- 
coed  wall  surfaces,  when  inclosed  between  sand  stone  belt s. 
143.   Sgreffito  Façades. 

For  décoration  of  surfaces  of  façades  coated  with  stucco,  s^raffito  is  es- 
pecially  suited  by  its  similarity  and  durability  (Fife. 19Gi.   This  décoration 
may  appear  as  a  surface  pottern  either  dark  on  light,  light  on  dark,  or  as 
a  hatched  drawing.   It  harmonizes  best  with  architectural  forms  when  very 
little  effect  in  relief  is  attempted,  this  being  always  slight  in  the  pro- 
cess  of  sgraffito.   actives  for  thèse  décorations  are  antique  Grecian  vase 
paintings,  where  within  the  out»lines  of  figures  cnly  simple  lines  are  used  ' 
to  separate  différent  parts,  the  entire  figures  being  then  mede  pr'ominent 
in  light  on  dark  or  conversely. 

Décoration  of  an  entire  façade  by  tapestry-like  patterns  is  justifiable 
only  in  spécial  cases.   Tihen  two  lower  stories  are  composed  of  light  arcad- 
es, like  the  Doge' s  palace  in  Venice,  a  high  enclosed  upper  story  above 
them  can  only  be  mad©  ©ndurable  by  giving  th©  enclosing  walls  thô  ^reatest 
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apparent  lighlnees,  thèse  being  externally  treated  as  tapestry  patterns 
stretched  letween  vertical  posts  ot  the  angles.   It  is  évident  that  no  enta- 
blature  of  any  kind  can  crown  such  a  wall,  only  a  li<?ht  ornamental  hean-lanQ. 
Architraves  of  the  Windows  may  likewise  merely  consist  of  délicate  and  cand- 
like  borders  without  relief.   It  does  not  seem  proper  to  decorate  wal]  sur- 
faces of  a  façade  by  tapestry  patterns,  when  it  has  massive  beits,  comices, 
and  window  architraves.   Cornices  and  enclosing  mouldin^s  always  require  a 
background  corresponding  to  their  own  charscter,  and  when  of  massive  forms, 
the  solidity  of  the  wall  Eust  be  visibly  expressed. 
144.   EiDployment  of  Colonnades. 

In  forms  of  façades  so  f ar  considered,  the  enclosinê.  wall  appears  as  a  neu- 
tral  surface,  serving  as  a  back  ground  for  architraves  and  merely  subdivid- 
ed  by  belts  and  cornices.   The  base  connects  the  wall  with  the  ground;  the 
entablature  terminâtes  it  at  top;  but  both  forms  are  merely  borders  alove  and 
below  the  mass,  which  is  itself  inanimate.   As  the  last  step  in  treatment  of 
façades  are  those,  where  the  mass  and  weight  of  the  wall  masses  appear  over- 
powered  by  forms,  which  represent  vertical  aspiration  and  ^rowth  and  compose 
an  organically  animated  structure.   Mediaeval  architecture  emphasizes  only 
vertical  aspiration  and  allows  this  to  repeat  itself  upwards  in  forms,  ever 
becoming  more  délicate,   but  Antique  architecture  and  the  Renaissance  create 
an  idéal  façade  with  a  harmonious  altération  of  loads  and  cf  supports,  of 
aspiring  and  of  crowning  dominant  forms.   The  façade  borrows  the  torii:i;<  of  te;.-- 
ple  architecture,  where  the  colonnade  exhibits  this  idea  in  the  purest  and 
most  idéal  form.  (Fig.199).   The  columnar  construction  is  transferred  to  the 
wall  surface  in  relief  and  is  combined  with  other  esthetic  forms,  which  en.- 
body  similar  ideas.   The  représentation  of  the  structural ly  jointed  and  hor- 
izontally  coursed  mass  of  the  wall  dissapears;  we  see  a  façade  in  esthetic 
forms,  which  orginated  in  another  material,  hâve  been  conventionaliaed  to 
suit  stone,  but  represent  a  lighter  construction  treated  on  idéal  architect- 
ural principles.   A  wealth  of  forms  may  be  developed  on  the  élévation  in  an 
organic  way,  which  far  excels  that  of  earlier  forms  of  façades.   oince  the 
entire  structure  posses  an  ornamental  character,  other  décorative  accessor- 
ies  may  easily  be  combined  with  it,  even  if  they  no  longer  belong  to  the  or- 
ganism  of  the  façade,   ouch  types  of  façades  easily  keep  within  limits  of 
great  simplicity,  and  thus  préserve  severity  and  earnestness  of  actual  struc- 
tural forms.   Yet  it  is  naturel  for  décorative  columnar  and  pil aster  archi- 
tecture to  assume  a  iight  and  graceful  character,  then  producing  significant 
effect  by  its  wealth  of  forms. 

In  the  composition  of  the  façade,  the  décorative  architecture  is  usually 
placed  above  a  high  substructure  with  bold  jointing.  Yet  this  may  consist 
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of  a  stepped  base  directly  supporting  a  séries  of  pil asters  or  columnr..   In 
applying  columnar  orders  to  ornaraental  ai'chitecture  of  façades,  two  princi- 
pal types  are  distinguished.   Several  orders  are  placed  above  each  other 
and  correspond  to  stories  (Fig.200),  or  a  single  colossal  order  is  employ- 
ed  with  the  division  into  stories  treated  in  a  subordinate  manner. 

Façades  of  the  first  kind  occur  with  even  four  orders  above  each  other; 
but  as  in  the  following  examples,  a  façade  is  properly  and  organically 
treated  vdth  t^o   orders  only.   Pil asters  are  préférable  to  engaged  columns, 
since  they  unité  better  Yfith  the  wall  surfaces  and  require  a  less  project- 
ion of  the  entablature  above  them.   The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  produce  a 
united  treatment  of  the  façade,  so  as  to  not  produce  on  impression  of  two 
structures  placed  on  each  other,  but  to  appear  as  a  single  structure,  com- 
mencing  with  the  substructure  and  terminating  with  the  crownini^  entablature. 
The  entablature  of  the  lower  order  is  considered  and  treated  as  a  belt  course, 
that  of  the  upper  order  being  the  crowning  entablature  of  the  façade.   The 
former  has  a  simple  form  and  slight  projection;  for  the  latter  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  develop.  the  frieae  with  high  consoles,  which  permit s  strong  project- 
ion of  the  upper  portion  without  making  it  oppressively  heavy  (Fi^,  Kil).     The 
consoles  in  the  frieze  support  a  strong  slab  on  which  rest  modillions  that 
support  the  cornice.  To  give  the  up jer  order  a  lighter  appearance,  it  is 
made  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  less  in  height  than  the  lower  one 

Pil asters  or  engaged  columns  are  gênerai 1 y  placed  on  pedestals;  the  lo- 
wer order  stands  on  a  massive  projecting  substructure,  and  its  pedestals 
hâve  the  usual  subdivision  and  yt  •      tiwn   But  the  bases  and  pedsstals  of 
the  upper  order  may  not  project  lar,  since  the  unity  of  the   cade  would 
then  be  broken  by  the  width  of  thèse  forms.  Therefore  thèse  parts  should 
hâve  profiles  of  slight  projection,  being  seen  irom  beneath.   A  combinat- 
ion  of  plinth,  scotia,  and  torue  is  suitable  for  bases  of  pil asters.  The 
width  of  die  of  pedestal,  and  that  of  base  of  pilaster,  should  not  exceed  that 
of  lower  pilaster.  Thus  in  epite  of  the  slight  projection  of  its  base  and 
its  diminished  height,  the  upper  pilaster  appears     slender  in  compar- 
ison  with  the  lower  one..   To  place  a  third  order  above  the  upper  one  and  un- 
der  the  same  conditions  would  not  be  possible,  because  it  would  be  toc  weak 
a  form,  quite  unsuited  to  recieve  a  crowning  entablature  adapted  to  the  en- 
tire  building. 

îhe  pil asters  are  usually  so  arranged  that  one  pilaster  is  placed  between 
two  Windows.  The  angle  is  strengtheaed  by  two  pil asters,   nindows  of  the 
principal  story  are  larger  and  richer  than  those  of  the  upper  story.  The^ir 
gênerai  forms  are  to  be  harmonized  with  spaces  enclosed  between  pllastere. 
Différent  for&e  are  eaployed;  round^arohed  viindows  and  angular  pedinents 
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produce  a  ^ood  effeot  in  contrast  with  horissontal  belts  and  comices.   Viben 
Windows  are  set  doser,  it  appears  proper  to  decorate  the  upper  story  by 
pilasters  and  give  it  the  effect  of  a  gallery.  The  pediment-architraves  et' 
Windows  of  the  principal  story  form  an  effective  contrast  viith  such  an  upper 
story  with  simple  forme  of  Windows  between  the  pilasters.  For  the  an^^.le,  it 
is  best  to  extend  the  lower  rusticated  masonry  of  the  an^le  up  beside  the  pi- 
lasters.^to  the  architrave  as  a  pier,  either  plain  or  with  flat  bosses,   by 
the  projection  of  the  upper  pilasters,  the  upper  wall  surface  must  le  set  laci^ 
from  the  lower  wall  surface. 

145.   Use  of  Bngaged  and  Free  Columns, 

If  the  treatment  of  the  façade  must  produce  an  effect  of  strong  relief  and 
an  imposing  impression,  it  may  hâve  engaged  or  free  coluians  in  two  stories 
(Pig.  2C2);  bu  t  we  must  then  abandon  a  severe  organisai  in  the  façade.   Betweer. 
the  oolumns  are  to  be  placed  the  Windows  as  arched  openin£.s  with  archivolte, 
their  keystonee  supporting  the  entablature.  To  suit  this  purpose,  thèse  re- 
quire  greater  projection  and  caps.  The  impost  caps  of  window  arches  may 
rest  on  small  columns  doubled  in  depth  and  with  plain  piers  beside  them. 
The  columns  then  act  as  structural  members  and  ail  forms  of  the  order  must 
reoieve  their  normal  development.  For  free  ooluans,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
the  entablature  around  them  by  at  least  half  their  upper  diameter,  since  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  would  otherwise  require  too  great  projecti en.   Spécial 
difficulties  arise  in  the  treatment  of  the  principal  entablature,  to  crown 
the  structure  without  burdenin^  the  upper  order  by  its  oppressiveness.   Ihis 
should  terminate  the  façade  in  an  unbroken  horizontal  line  correspondin^  to 
the  strai£ht  substructure.  To  fulfil  thèse  requirements,  pier-like  consoles 
are  placed  in  a  high  frieze  over  each  column  and  support  a  massive  straight 
slab  extending  the  entire  length,  on  which  the  cornice  rests.   In  order  to 
avoid  an  unquiet  outline  at  the' angle,  especially  in  case  of  free  coluinns, 
the  wall  mass  of  the  façade  may  project  at  the  side  as  a  wall  pier;  the  vs- 
rious  belt  courses  then  extend  to  this  and  are  carried  across  it  as  plain  land:: 

In  accordance  with  the  massiveness  of  the  upper  portions,  such  a  façade 
requires  a  substructure  with  strong  forms  and  bold  masonry.   It  especially 
demands  a  strongly  projecting  base  with  large  forms  and  a  heavy  cap  with 
thick  band,  which  has  a  continuous  balustrade  and  forms  an  extended  Lalcony 
in  front  of  the  principal  story.  Magnificent  examples  of  this  kind  are 
found  in  later  Venetian  façades,  especially  of  Pesaro  and  Kezzonico  palaces 
by  Longhena. 

14Ô.  Use  of  a  oingle  Colossal  Order. 

«ith  a  single  order,  a  united  and  grand  treatment  of  façade  is  possible 
with  aevere  organic  forms;  yet  thid  type  of  façade  introduces  conditions. 
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which  can  generally  be  fuliilled  only   in  palaces   (Fi^..  K:3)   and  pullic  build- 
ings.     To  the  dignified  effect  of  the  exterior  must  correspond   the  treatment 
of  the  interior.      nith  such  an  order  may  be  coffibine-d  only   a  lai^£:er   and  a  small- 
er   story,    so  that  it   always  produces  the  appearance  of   a  /^.re§t  rooin  extend- 
ing  throu^h  both,    merely  divided  by   a  gallery.      but   if   several    stories  with 
the  usual   window  openings  are  to  be  coicbined  with  a  single  colossal  order  of 
engaged  coluinns  or  pil asters,    it  would  be  easy  to  produce  the  effect  of   a 
previously  existing  colonnade,    walled   up  later.      The  small   détails  of   v/indow 
architraves  are  there  in  striking  disproportion  to  the  g.re;3t   détails  of   the 
colossal   order. 

Viith  grandeur  of  the  façade  must  be  contrasted  strength  and  siroplicity  of 
substructure  or  ground  story.      Rusticated  work   is  appropriate,    either  contin- 
uous,  or  only  on  piers  beneath  the  pilasters  or  half  colunins,    olove  this  be- 
ing   a  massive  unbroken  belt  course.      The  substructure  tnay   also  be  opened   as 
an  arched  portico  when  this  is  entirely  finished  in  rusticated  work.      Pilas- 
ters or  engaged  coluinns  itay  stand  direct  1  y  on  the  belt- cour  se;    they  are  gen- 
erally  placed  on  pedestals  of  the  saune  height  as  the  window  sills.      fedeetr.la 
recieve  a  flat  band  of  the  width  of  the  window  sill;    this  would  appear  too 
weak  beneath  the  massive  bases. 

The  main  division  of   surface  between  the  pilasters  or  engaged  coluinns  siiculd 

net  be  made  below  the  upper  third  of  its  height.      t.  délicate, belt  course  with 

suri  ace  is 
a  broad  band  beneath  is  appropriate  for  this.      The  lower^tnerefore  generally 

suited  to  a  harmonious  treatment  of  the  Windows.     The  projection  of   the  fin- 
ish of  the  Windows  dépends  on  whether  pilasters  or  engaged  columns  are  [:  1^-30- 
ed  beside  them.      nith  pilasters  projecting  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  their  width, 
the  window  finish  if  composed  of  engaged  columns  supporting  pediments,   m^y 
project  very  strongly,   and  pilasters  aay  project  still  more,      but  between  en- 
gaged columns  and  in  recessed  niche-like  spaces,  only  the  pediment  can  hâve 
a  good  effect  in  dividing  the  surface,    with  a  balcony  or  panel   below  the  win- 
dow,   set  in  a  line  with  the  bas/èes  of  columns  or  pilasters;    a  stron^-,  project- 
ion of  window  finish  would  fill   ip  the  space  too  much  and  iTiake  it  appear  ur- 
quiet.      Corinthian  pilasters  are  best   accompanied  by  narrow  and  plain  wall 
Btrips  beside  them,    which  also  extend  along  beneath  the  architrave  in  the 
same  width,   chiefly  to  detach  base  and  capital   from  wall   surface  and  to  wi- 
den  the  slender  and  fluted  pil aster  to  form  a  wall  pier. 

Sinoe  pilasters  or  engaged  columns  stand  on  a  high  substructure,    the  entab- 
lature  in  the  ordinary  form  appear s  too  small   as  a  dominant  merober  in  contrast 
therewith,   and  it  therefore  requires  a  balustrade  above,  or  an  attic  (Fig. 204) 
which  may  oontain  the  Windows  of  an  upper  story.      ouch  a  crownint   aettbfcr  is 
always  to  be  placed  on  a  high  base  in  order  to  makd  it  visible  above  the  prin- 
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cipal   ental.lature.      The  angles  of  the  façade  are  treated  with  piers,   doubl- 
ed  pilasters,   or  pilasters  with  engaged  coluir.ns.      >Mth  o  séries  of  colossal 
pilasters  or  coluinns,    two-stpoy  or  one-story  parts  ore  easily   comnined.      For 
in  the  central   portion  of  the  façade,    round  arched  Windows  may  occupy  the 
height  of  the  entire  order;    the  impost  îr.oulding  may  he^  extended  to  the 
wings  as  the  window  sill  of   a  subordinate  upper  story. 
14?.      Balconies  and  bay   Vandows. 

balconies  and  V.ay  Windows  remain  for  mention  es  spécial   parts  of   the  faç- 
ade.     The  balcony  is  usually  placed  lefore  the  first   a  ^per  story,    the  belt 
course  projecting  above  consoles,    and   it   is  enclosed  by   a  balustrade.      îhe 
corbels  are  organically  connected  with  the  wall   if  they   sprin.-   from  [irisœat- 
io  blocks  connected  with  the  icasonry,    especially  in  rusticated  worK.      Ihe  b.^l- 
ustradeff.ay  consist  of  perforated  slabs   irritating  wooden  lattice  after  the  an- 
tique,  or  of  balusters  between  the  an^,le  pedestals.      In  order  to  avoid  a 
heavy   appearance,    thèse  angle  pedestals  should  be  as  narrow  as  possiblv^; 
they  may  be  strengthened  on  two   sides  by  half  balusters.     The  bay  window  is 
really  an  enclosed  structure  on  a  balcony.      It   should  be  li^hL,    imd  ^îrace- 
fui,    and  constructed  with  architectural   foras,    having  small   columns  or  pilas- 
ters at  the  angles.      Harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the  wall   is  only  to 
te  attempted  in  its  hei^htê.    A  bay  window  may  extend  through  two  stories  ii 
thèse  are  combined  to^.ether  in  the  treatment  of   the  façade, 
b.      Horizontal   Subdivision  of   the  Façade. 
14o.      Detached  Buildings. 

The  centre  of   the  buildin^   or  vertical   axis  of  syœmetry  is  ta^en  as  a  sterl- 
ing point  for  the  horizontal   subdivision  of   the  structure,     by  a  balanced  ar- 
rangement of  parts  about  the  centre  and  by  its  sym/n^try,    the  structure  hy- 
pears  as  if  entirely  complète  in  itself.      If   the  building  consists  of   a  un- 
iform  mass,    it  is  first   to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  interior,    wheth- 
er  this  is  to  be  arranged  about   a  central  vettical   axis  or  a  horizontal    ax- 
is.     For  the  first,    we  may  commence  at   a  central    axis  of   fîyr.metry  in  the 
treatment  of  ail   façades;    for  the  last,    this  only  coeurs  on  an  entrance  or 
principal   façade.      A  pediment   and  the  portai   marn  the  centre,    while  treatment 
of  the  sides  expresses  the  séquence  of   internai   apartments  or  divisions. 
149.      Façades  between  Adjoining  buildings. 

Spécial   considération  is  required  by  façades  built  between  other  structur- 
es,   as  usuel   in  city  résidences.      An  endeavor  always  prevails  to  emphasize 
the  axis  of   symmetry  by  treatment  of  the  portai.     This  accentin^  of  the  cen- 
tre may  be  increased  by  placing  a  balcony  over  the  portai.      Another  symmetric- 
al   arrangement  consiste  in  grouping  the  Windows,   employing  similar  forins,      i. 
larger  group  comprises  three  or  five  Windows,    and  may  be  separated  by  spac- 
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es  from  side  groups  or  single  Windows     on  each  side.      The  central  group  ir.ay 
bôcome  a  complète  loggia.      To  mark   a  clear  division  in  groups,   décoration  oi 
the  stories  by  pil asters  or  colurons  is  especially  apt ropriatô.      oin*>l.ï;  sup- 
ports may  either  indicate  this  division,   or  thèse  may  le  seL  in  pairs  to  terii;- 
inate  the  win£s  and  to  separate  thein  from  the  middle  portion,    while  spaces 
for  the  Windows  are  subdivided.    (Fig.205). 

It  frequently  ^  suits  the  division  into  rooins  to  place  the  chief  entrance 
at  one  side  of  the  façade  instead  of  at  the  centre.      To  then  oltain  an  axis 
of   symmetry,    it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  at  the  other  side  the  doorway   as  a 
useless  form.      It  is  far  better  to  ejnphasize  the  centre  ly  a  t?ro^p  of  windcws 
and  balcony  or  bay  window,   balancing  the  doorway  ly  a  larder  vdndow.      but 
for   a  door  with  a  simple  architrave,    this  is  not  at   ail   necessary.      Instead 
of  the  centre  only,   both  wings  might  le  accented  by  caloonies  or  lay   Windows. 
Lack  of   symmetry  with  a  door  at  one  side  is  then  easily  compensated,    and 
this  may  even  lend  to  the  façade  a  certain  grâce. 
150.      buildings  with  Kooms  of  Unusual   Height. 

If   a  building  contains  rooms  of  unusual    height,   then  for  an  or<.anic  treat- 

ment  of  plan  and  façade,   larger  rcoms  may  be  placed  at  the  centre  and  subor- 

dinate  ones  in  the  wings.      If  the  height  of  apartments  in  central  portion  e- 

quals  a  two-story  arrangement  in  the  wings,    a  comir.on  entablature  may  then  ex- 

tend  over  the  entire  façade.      A  slight  projection  of  the  central  portion  is 

always  best,    to  emphasize  its  importance.      A  séries  of  colossal   pilasters  or 

columns  is  suitable  for  combining   «he  two  stories  at  the  sides  with  the  great 

Windows  of  the  central  portion  in  a  single  organism.      The  upper  arrangement 

may  be  repeated  in  the  substructure,    so  that  the  great  wjndows  of  the  central 
part  correspond  to  great  openings  for  portais,    anc  the  wings  m  two  stories 

to  the  superposition  of  ground  and  mezzanine  stories. 

To  produce  an  effective  outline     it  is  best  to  treat  the  central  part  as 

va  separate  architectural  mass,   making  t.his  higher  than  the  wings  (Fig.  ?X)c). 

It  then  reoieves  a  richer  Ift^tment  than  the  latter  and  bas     larder  fornis. 

For  the  central  portion,    a  columnar*  architecture  with  great  arched  Windows, 

a  free  colonnade  with  pediment  above,   or  compositions  like  triucphal   arches 
are  suitable.      For  contf^ast  with  the  more  open  middle  portion,   the  wings  re- 
cieve  broader  surfaces  and  more  simple  arrabgement  of  pil  asters,      k  ^reat  e)(- 
aedra  or  niche  oovered  by  halfl  dooe  is  sometimes  a  very  effective  form  for 
the  central  part,  or  a  portico  covered  by  a  tunnel  vault.     Thèse  forms  require 
massive  piers  at  each  side,   treated  with  pil asters  or  columns,   the  lower  or- 
der  supporting  the  impoet  moulding,   the  higher  one  suppcrting  the  entablature. 
Surfaces  between  them  may  hâve  smell  niches  with  statues,   etc.      Such  a  cen- 
tral structure  requires  an  attic  above  the  main  entablature,   which  may  le  a 
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pediment,  or  décorative  sculpture  (symmetrioally  arranged  ^^roupe  of  fi^ures^ 

quadriga,  etc.  ). 

If   such  a  building  stands  on  a  high  substructure  or   basement,    thic  srould 
hâve  uniforœ  coursing  and  treatjnent  to  fora  a  common  base  for  the  upper  por- 
tion.     At  its  centre  will   be  a  great  portai,   or  an  external   staircase  to  the 
upper  story.      nith  a  raised  and  projeoting  central  portion,   the  wings  should 
not  be  made  toc  short,   to  not   appear  too  insignificant  in  dimensions,   or  ce 
entirely  concealed  by  the  central  part   if  viewed  obliquoiy.      Hence  slight  pro- 
jection of  the  central  part  is  recommended,    about  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  its 
width;    the  wings  will  be  in  good  proportion  if  their  lengths  approximately 
equal   this.      nith  greater  length  of  wings,    it  is  proper  to  add  to  theiri  spéc- 
ial  angle  pavillons  (towers,    etc. );    thèse  usuolly  hâve  a  vertical   subdivis- 
ion harmonizing  with  the  wings,    and  the  main  entablatures  are  at  the  same 
height;    oompared  with  the  central  part,    their  lengths  must  le  less  than 
their  height s. 

151.  Arrangement  of  Central   Mass  of  Building. 

The  riohest  subdivision  of  an  architectural   structure  occurs,    when  the 
parts  of  the  building  are  grouped  along  its  main  axis  and  around  a  high  cen- 
tral mass.      This  central   mass  is  set  back  from  principal   façade,   usually 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  courts,    and  requires  on  its  upper  parts  a  treat- 
ment  caloulated  for  being  viewed  at   a  considérable  distance.      A  dôme  first 
requires  a  high  and  undivided  substructure,    to  become  visible-  trom  lelcv\ 
and  over  the  surrounding  masses  of  the  building.      Décorative  architectural 
members,   like  columns,   pilasters,   cornices,   etc^ ,    should  there  be  of  smalle-r 
dimensions,   than  on  other  parts  of  the  building,    and  should  hâve  the  great- 
est   simplicity  of  détails.      Central  masses  of  rectangular  plan,    cubical  or 
prismatic  in  form,    slightly  subdivided  and  only  crowned  by  an  entablature  or 
pediment,   moderately  prédominant  over  the  principal   façade.      As  external   sur- 
faces  of  separate  masses^    aide  façades   "h'ould  likewise  be  symmetrioally  ar- 
ranged;    when  quite  distant  from  the  central   mass  of  the  building,   correspcnd- 
ence  to  it  is  not  necessary. 

152.  Irregular  Grouping  of  Design.^,' 

For  buildings  >fith  irregular  ûurroundiiiijs  or  in  the  open  country,   ri^id- 

ly  symmetrical  ^arrangement  may  be  omitted     if  the  purpose  of  the  building 
suits  this.      Ys/f-   a  central   mass  must  alwBys  predominate  over  the  parts,    and 
the  building  arUst  balance  ix^  its  masses»     *One  winj^  nay  havs  a  form  like  a 
tower,   the  other  being  treated  as  a  horizontal  addition.      In  country  houses 
such  grouping  afforde  a  free^plan  and   harmony  with  the  landscape.     Monument- 
al  structures  with  irregular  grouping  may  hâve  a  very  pleasing  effect,   if 
aurroundings  and  the  form  of  aite  give  oppurtunity  therefor,    as  at  the 
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Ereohtheum  in  Athens. 

Chapter  2.   Internai  Architecture, 
153.   General.- 

The  eesentLal  purpose  of  ail  architectural  création  is  to  produce  roome  for 
the  différent  requirèments  of  human  society  (Art.  92).   The  architectural  treet- 
ment  of  the  room  is  therefore  placed  on  an  equality  with  that  of  the  exter- 
ior,  if  the  building  is  to  be  a  complète  work  of  art.   As  in  façades,  so  in 
the  architectural  treatflient  of  rooms,  we  start  from  their  construction.   The 
form  of  ceilin^  is  especially  determinative,  since  by  this  fixes  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  wall.'  But  the  interior  requires  for  its  treatoent  some  essent- 
ials  differing  from  that  of  the  exterior.   External  architecture  must  aequire 
a  character  of  durability  and  stability.   This  is  produced  by  a  severely  arch- 
itectural élévation  where  the  material  used  in  the  construction  appears  un- 
disguised  by  thé  décorative  form  and, requires  uniform  treatraent.   but  in  the 
interior,  comfort,  élégance,  and  richness,  attract  persons;  works  of  the  sis- 
ter  .arts'of  Sculpture  and  Painting  are  suitabiy  placed  therein  and  combine 
with  the  architecture;  the  entire  décoration  produces  a  harmony,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  intellectual  môaning.   Forais  and  materials  required  for  the 
oonetruotion  are  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.   Strong  and  earnest  forms  on 
the  exterior  appear  heavy  and-  rude  in  the  interior.  The  room  requires  a  déc- 
orative Qoveiing,   whioh  permits  the  construction  to  appear  in  better  mater- 
ials, made  attractive  by  artiatio  treatioent  and  coloring,  or  an  indépendant 
>ighter  idéal  construction  is  exeouted.  Thus  différent  matériels  appear  in 
the  décoration  in  combination  with  each  other.  each  requiring  its  own  tech- 
nioal  treatment  and  forms.  Uniformity  in  forms,  as  on  the  exterior  of  a 
building  of  uniform  materials/  cannot  usually  appear  in  the  interior.   The 
room  serves  purposes  more  or  less  material,  themselves  requiring  the  arran- 
gement of  spécial  furniture,   The  internai  architecture. must  combine  with 
this  furniture,  so  that  the  latter  may  app-^ar  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole. 
Rising  above  purely  material  purposes,  the  "ossibility  increases  for  giv- 
ing  the  room  a  strictly  architectural  «treatment,  as  in  buildings  for  divine 
worship,  muséums,  city  halls,  etc.       '•  ^. 

A  différence  is  always  made  between  architectural  forms  usèd  on  the  exter- 
ior and  in  the  interior  of  a  building.   On  the  exterior-,  relief  of  forms  is 
increased  by  direct  light,  in  the  interior,  light  is  usually  insufficient 

s 

for  clearly  seeing  a  form  of  a  single  color;  polychromatic  treatment  must 
therefore  aid  us,  especially  in  marking  the  outlines,  and  with  a  différence 
of  color  between  background  and  ornament.   On  the  exterior,  forms  must  be  de- 
signed  for  being  seen  from  a  greater  distance  and  a  direct  view,  therefore 
having  a  bolder  and  more  massive  character.  But  in  the  interior,  they  are 
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only  viewed  near  at  hand,    chiefly  obliquely  from  teneath;    their  profil in^,  muisit 
therefore  be  more  refined,    détails  more  délicate  and  intended  to  be  seen 
from  below, 

The  kind  of  ceiling  permits  forms  of  rooms  to  be  divided  into  tv.o  classes, 
those  with  horizontal   ceilings,    andthose  with  vaults.      In  the  first  are  con- 
sidered  various  methods  of  covering  the  walls  and  of  treating  the  ceiling; 
in  the  second,    modes  of   subdividing  rooms  and  the  décorations  suitable  for 
différent  forms  of  vaults. 

a.      Rooms  with  Horizontal   Ceilings. 
lf^4.      Base  and  Cornice  of   7»all. 

Horizontal   ceilings  exert  only  vertical  pressure  on  the  walls,    which  then 
only  require  thickness  sufficient  for  this  pressure  and  for  their  own  stacil- 
ity.      The  treatment  of  the  wall   may  then  be  uniform,   or  it  may  be  replaced 
by  a  colonnade  or   arcade,   or  be  pierced  by  doors  and  Windows,    so  lon^   as 
parts  above  thèse  openin^s  are  able  to   support  their  loads.      Every  treatrr.ent 
for  walls  must  first   hâve  at  bottoin  a  base  connectin£  them  with  the  floor, 
and  a  cornice  at  top.'    The  base  usually  changes  into  the  lower  wall   wainscot- 
ing  of  hard  materials,    a  dado  or  panel ing,    which  must  be  durable,    as  the 
.lower  part  of   the  wall   is  exposed  to  injury.      Stone  and  wood  are  suitable 
materials  for  this  covering.      Lining  with  stone  slabs  is  especially  appro- 
priate  with  antique  wall   décorations.      Stone  slabs  of  rectangular  form  are 
then  fixed  above  the  base  mouldings  and  are  bordered  at   top  by  a  flat  band 
or  belt-course.      nooden  paneling   also  takes  a  spécial   form  at   the  base,    and 
requires  framework   and  rectangular  panels.      A  moulded  cap   at  top  with  a 
slightly  projecting  rounded  profile  forms  a  transition  to  the  middle  wall 
surface. 

The  surface  of  the  wall   require  forms  above  it  to  both  crown  it   and  make 
a  transition  to  the  ceiling.      The  cornice  belongs  to  the  wall   coverin^  and 
has  a  frieze  with  ascending  ornaments  or  figurées.      The  cornice  is  the  trans- 
ition to  the  horizontal   ceiling,    and  to  express  its  function  as  a  bearing 
form,    it  must   appear  as  a  course  structurally  united  with  the  wall   and  cor- 
belled  out  from  it. 

155,'    Vr'all  Tapestries. 

In  the  décoration  of  wall   surfaces,   their  function  ia  enclosing  the 
room  should  chiefly  be  expresr^d.     Crnamental  forms  are  therefore  borrowed 
from  the  oldest  form  of  enclosure,   merely  an  inclosing  by  suspended  tapestrief 
Since  the  wall   is  built  of  solid  materials,    a  covering  of   tapestry  formed  the 
wall   décoration  during  many  periods  of  civil ization.      In  the  Caraeco-Roman  per- 
iod,   thèse  tapestries  with  inwrought  or  painted  figures  played  the  chief 
part  in  the  décoration  of  walls.     During  the  entire  Renaissance  period,  cost- 
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ly  wall  tapestries  were  preferred  for  churohes  and  palaces  on  f estai  occasion», 
perfected  technical  skill  has  now  substituted  cheaper  manuf acturing  process- 
es for  earlier  hand  work,  and  has  invented  various  substitutes  for  the  cost- 
ly  wall  tapestries,  and  thèse  hâve  been  very  extensively  used  in  consequerwî© 
of  their  oheapness. 

In  accordance  v»ith  oriental  traditions,  wall  tapestry  has  a  uniformly  rep- 
eated  ornament  or  morive,  but  according  to  antique  and  Renaissance  ideas,  it 
should  hâve  within  a  wide  border  représentations  of  figures  or  landscapes, 
or  be  designed  on  architectural  principles.   In  the  décoration  of  tapestry 
by  the  first  method,  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  based  on  an  easily 
recognizable  geometrioal  form,  like  vertical  stripes,  squares,  poly^ons,  etc. 
Yet  thèse  forms  aiust  not  be  enclosed  by  geometrioal  Unes,  but  te  represent- 
ed  by  ornaciental  shapes,  which  in  their  gênerai  effect  produce  the  geometri- 
cal  form.   Such  a  surface  pattern  is  appropriate  when  the  wall  forins  a  back- 
ground  for  movable  objects.   The  décoration  of  the  wall  must  then  be  subord- 
inate  to  objects  before  it;  as  a  background,  it  must  hâve  a  quiet  and  full 
Jrone  and  exhibit  in  différent  parts  of  the  design  no  great  diversity  in  co- 
lor.   A  good  effect  may  be  obtained  by  patterns,  where  design  and  ground  are 
kept  in  the  saœe  color  tone,  differing  only  in  degree  of  depth.   Tapestries 
with  ornamental  figures  (Pig.  207)  are  used  for  enclosed  spaces,  and  must 
therefore  be  suited  for  the  wall  surfaces  to  be  decorated.   The  corners  and 
centre  of  each  border  are  emphasized  by  small  panels  with  little  figures, 
medallions,  etc.   Figures  and  landscapes  are  used  in  picturesque  composition. 

a  purely  ornamental  expression  must  be  arranged  so  that  clear  and  appropria- 
tedivision  of  surfaces  and  masses  may  result.  The  centre  is  always  occupied 
by  a  large  ornament,  as  by  a  graceful  shrine  with  a  figure,  by  a  small  sta- 
tue, etc.:,  whose  enclosure  combines  with  the  other  décoration.   Shields, 
medallions,  vases,  etc.,  may  also  form  centres  of  the  ornament ation,  which 
covers  the  surface  with  slender  candélabre,  arabesques,  and  festoons.  The 
border  should  decidedly  riée  from  the  panel  surface  in  its  color  tone.   In 
Italian  tapestries  the  ornament  of  border  is  usually  dark  on  light  ground, 
and  conversely  the  décoration  of  the  surface  is  light  on  dark  ground;  for 
French  tapestries,  the  border  is  mostly  dark  with  surface  ornament  on  light 
ground.' 

15Ô,   kural  Painting. 
painting  wall s  is  directly  connected  with  covering  them  by  tapestries;  old- 
er  forms  directly  imitate  the  latter,  and  in  its  later  developroent,  the  im- 
portant laws  of  style  borrowed  from  wall  tapestries  are  ntxKtly  retained. 
Each  représentation  in  tapestry  has  acquired  a  conventionalized  form. and  com- 
bination  of  colore,  so  that  the  surface  is  never  disguised,  and  this  aiways 
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appears  as  a  covering.  •  Thus  conventional  vrall  painting  strives  less  for  p^al- 
istio  truth  to  nature  in  figures  or  landscapes,  than  to  appear  as  a  surface 
décoration  by  severe  outlines  and  simple  broad  coloring  with  a  perfected  ar- 
tistic  effect.   Early  Grecian  mural  paintings  in  temples  and  public  halls 
were  imperfectly  imitated  in  paintings  on  vases  and  by  the  latter  we  may 
learn  the  severely  conventional ized  and  décorative  character  of  the  wall 
paintings^'  Even  borders  of  pictures  on  vases  are  net  suited  to  the  form  of 
vase,  but  indioate  the  mode  of  enclosing  such  wall  paintings,  and  suggest 
that  ail  mural  painting  then  firmly  retained  the  idea  of  tapestry  covering. 
157.'  M  Pompeian  Mural  Painting. 

A  peculiar  form  of  décorative  painting  was  deveioped  in  later  antique 
art.   It  is  usually  termed  "Pompeian"  as  it  chiefly  became  known  in  the 
oities  of  Campania  buried  by  Vesu^ius,  of  which  Pompeii  was  the  most  im- 
portant.  In  this  mode  of  ornamental  painting  there  was  an  endeavor  to  sub- 
divide  the  wall  surface  and  apparently  enlarge  it  by  raaking  a  slight  archi- 
tectural frame-work,  suspended  tapestries  and  perspective  views  forming  the 
enclosure  of  the  room.  ■  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pleasing  fanoy  of  the 
imagination,  rather  than  as  an  actual  déception,  because  not  a  realistic 
imitation  of  actually  existing  objects,  but  a  sportive  représentation  of 
light  and  graoeful  forms  having  a  purely  idéal  existence. 

Such  a  décoration  (Pig.  208)  is  usually  composed  as  follows.  The  lowest. 
part  ie  occupied  by  a  dado  of  dark  or  black  oolor,  subdivided  by  lines  and 
bands  and  oontaining  in  its  panels,  views,  fishes  swimming,  birds,  or 
plants.   Froffi  this  base  rises  a  light  architectural  structure,  enclosing 
the  larger  central  space,  by  its  prespective  depth  frequently  appearing  as 
a  kind  of  shrine.  This  enclosure  has  a  suspended  tapestry  as  its  motive,  with 
a  rioj  border  and  a  large  picture  with  several  figures.   At  the  sides  of 
the  middle  space  are  narrow  views  with  architectural  forms  drawn  in  perspect- 
ive. Si de  panels  aiso  represent  suspended  tapestries  within  light  bordert 
and  are  more  simply  décorât ed,  having  as  ornament  an  ascending  figure  ot  «w-d- 
allion  on  tapestry  ground.  •  The  supports  of  the  architectural  frame-work 
are  slender  columns,  oandelabra,  or  reeds,  recieving  a  correspondingly 
slight  entablature,  frequently  broken  and  is  decorated  by  fanciful  ornamects 
èXià   additions.  The  entire  architecture  appears  as  if  designed  in  métal  aid 
18  UBually  of  a  golden  oolor;  deep  red  is  preferred  for  the  suspended  tap- 
estry, though  other  colore  vrere  likewise  employed.   Above  the  portion  of 
the  wall  already  desoribed  is  a  deep  frieze,  usually  treated  as  if  trans- 
parent.* Upon  the  oap  of  the  base  stand  shrines,  oandelabra,  and  slender  her- 
née  oolumna,  which  p^artly  continue  the  lower  subdivision  of  the  wall,  and 
are  partly  the  upper  termination  of  the  wall  surfaces,  connected  by  light 
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feetoons,  bands  and  arabesques.  The  slight  architecture  of  this  transparent 
frieze  is  ornamented  by  dancing  figures,  winged  genii,  and  fanciful  beings 
of  ail  kinds.  panels  and  open  spaces  are  shown  in  perspective  and  do  not  at 
ail  harmonize,  but  relate  to  a  near  observer;  the  various  parts  are  drawn  with 
différent  points  of  sight.   This  wall  décoration  apparently  enlarges  small 
rooms  by  the   gracefulitess  of  its  forms  and  by  its  views;  but  it  requires 
the  walls  to  be  entirely  unbroken,  and  with  our  custom  of  filling  living  rooms 
with  furniture  it  is  applicable  in  only  fevy  cases. 

The  Renaissance  made  no  extensive  use  of  mural  painting  as  Roman  antiquity 
as  tapestries  were  preferred  in  decorating  the  finest  apartments.   nhen  in 
the  1.5th  and  16th  centuries  walls  were  ornamented  by  décorative  painting,  the 
modes  of  subdivision  of  walls  and  the  ornamental  forms  of  antique  wall  déco- 
rations were  employed  as  far  as  possible.   Favorite  motives  were  the  paintings 
in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero  beneath  the  Baths  of  Titus.   Moderato  use  was  made 
of  perspective  recesses  in  architecture,  though  they  were  correctly  represent- 
ed.  Ornamental  treatment  of  tapestries  was  also  later  very  influential  in 
mural  painting.  Architecture  was  replaced  by  a  free  structure  with  ornament- 
al forms,  animated  by  the  most  varied  acessory  figures. 
158.   Hooden  «ainscoting. 

Covering  walls  with  wainscoting  occurred  in  the  earliest  antiquity  in  Phoen- 
icia.  Bibical  narratives  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple  and  Palace  are 
equally  applicable  to  Phoenician  architecture.  Classic  antiquity  seldom  used 
this  mode  of  covering  walls.   Remains  of  dwellings  scarcely  permit  us  anywhere 
to  assume  wooden  paneling,  nor  do  ancient  writers  say  anything  on  this  peint. 
But  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  north  of  the  Alps,  wainscoting  was  extensive- 
ly  used  in  houses,  monasteries,  and  castles.   In  the  14th  and  lf5th  centuries 
joinery  was  separated  from  carpentry,  and  wainscoting  changed  from  joining 
together  narrow  matched  boards  to  a  framework  with  inserted  panels.   In  the 
Renaissance  period,  préférence  existed  for  wainscoting,  eapecially  in  Upper 
Italy,  shown  by  fine  examples  in  sacristies,  choirs,  and  apartments  of  pal- 
aces.  Rich  and  finely  developed  forms  of  paneling  were  transmitted  to  3o.uth- 
ern  Germany  and  to  France,  assuming  a  national  character  in  both  places. 

In  constructing  wainscoting,  peculiarities  of  wood  raust  be  considered.   It 
changes  slightly  in  length,  but  its  width  continually  varies  in  damp  or  dry 
air.  This  requires  the  construction  of  a  framework  of  small  width  with  in- 
serted panels,  which  can  move  slightly  within  their  spaces.  The  frame  is 
frequently  composed  of  doubled  pièces,  so  that  when  wide,  shrinking  or 
Bwelling  may  be  possible  in  its  separate  pièces. 

The  wainscoting  of  the  wall  is  usually  divided  in  two  parts  in  height,  a 
base  with  oblong  horizontal  panels,  and  the  wainscoting  proper  with  its  hi£h 
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panels.   The  lower  portion  is  of  simple  forra,  but  bas  a  sepamte  base  as  a 
wide  band  and  a  cap,  which  projects  little  and  hos  a  rounded  profile.   The 
upper  portion  may  hâve  ornamental  pil asters  or  en^Oj^ed  columns  between  panels 
to  support  the  cornice  of  the  wall.   (Fi^.2-09).   In  accordance  with  the  small- 
er  scale,  the  forms  of  the  columnar  orders  are  siinplified  and  havti  sharp  and 
anfcular  shapes,  so  as  to  appear  sufficiently  proirânent  in  the  dark  color  of 
the  wood.   Amonè  decorated  œouldineîs,  the  lar^^e  eg«^-and-drtrt  mouldin^,  and  dél- 
icate dentil  bands  hâve  especially  good  ftffect;  the  leaf  moulai n^  is  execut- 
ed  with  simple  incisions.   Besides  pilasters,  the  panels  are  decorated  ty  en- 
closing  bands,  with  a  leaf  moulding  inside. 

Inlaid  work  or  intarsia  in  wood  is  a  favorite  method  for  decorating  panels 
The  use  of  veneers  in  différent  colora  h.-js  the  best  effect  in  flat  ornainent 
for  the  intarsia.  The  Italian  Renaissance  understood  how  te  fill  esch  sur- 
face in  great  variety  with  ornaiiients  of  beautiful  and  pleasin^  form.   kost 
ornament  çonsists  of  conventionally  treated  plant  forns,  ^rowing  upwards  from 

a  vase  or  oandelabruœ,  and  extendin^,  in  beautituily  curved  scrolls,   The  cen- 
tre of  the  surface  is  ir.arked  by  a  plate,  shield,  or  similar  object,  «round 
which  are  grouped  the  principal  masses  of  ornacent,  of  interiaced  motives, 
and  small  figures,  in  a  re£uiar  way.  This  produces  a  clear  composition  with 
«Iternation  of  broad  and  délicat©  forms.   In  contraat  to  flat  ornament  of 
the  panels,  the  fraïuework  may  be  decorated  by  bold  sculptured  ornaû.ents. 
Leaf  œouldings  or  e^^^-and-dart  œouldin^s  enclose  thec;  the  narrow  surround- 
in^.  frame  bas  an  interwoven  band  in  low  relief;  pilf^sters  are  fluted,  or  theii 
surfaces  are  sunken  within  a  narrow  border  and  decorated  by  carved  ornarrient. 
The  f.rieze  of  the  entablature  is  also  an  appi'Opriate  place  for  relief  orna- 
K«ent. 

The  German  Renaissance  recieved  from  Italy  only  the  columnar  ordero  of  the 
Kij^h  Renaissance  Period,   It  employed  thèse  in  its  own  way,  partly  combinln^ 
them  with  existing  native  forma,  partly  extendin^i  them  in  the  sasie  spirit  with 
new  forms  in  bold  relief.   The  ornament  is  ruder  than  that  of  Italian  and  ic 
frequently  composed  of  carved  and  perforated  cartouches  and  metal-work.  The 
lower  third  of  pilasters  and  en^aèed  columns  is  usuaily  decorated  by  orncuiient 
like  métal  work,  but  the  upper  part  is  left  smooth.   The  pilasters  took  a 
new  form,  borrowed  from  furniture,  bein^  diminished  downwards  with  bold  band- 
like  ornament  forms  belaw  its  middle  9(Fig.  ?10).   3uch  supports  were  also 
placed  on  élevant  pedestals  above  the  base  of  the  wall.  The  pil aster  reciev- 
es  as  background  a  wall-etrip  havin^  the  width  of  its  extrême  projections. 
Th©  frieze  of  the  entablature  generally  has  consoles  supporting  the  wideiy 
projecting  and  delicalely  profiled  cornice.  The  pnnelling  of  the  walls  is 
treatdd  in  the  most  varied  ways  and  boldly  fra^ed.  iiotives  of  the  panels  are 
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woods  of  handsome  color,  flat  niches,  arched  panels  with  inlaid  ornament,  etc. 
Bold  contrasta  of  color  were  sought  in  the  panel ing;  structural  portions  are 
usually  dark  and  oonsist  of  tetter  woods,  panels  being  li^ht  with  a  ^round 
of  beautiful  grain. 

nooden  paneling  does  not  usually  ocoupy  the  entire  height  of  the  wall,  but 
leaves  a  deep  unlroken  frieze  at  top,  décor ated  by  painting  or  covered  by 
painting  tapestry.  «hen  the  paneling  covers  the  entire  wall,  paintings  on 
wood  panels  or  canvas  are  properly  inserted  in  its  upper  portion  instead  of 
wooden  panels.   Partial  gilding  of  the  wood  is  necessary  to  set  off  deep  and 
full  oolors  of  oil  paintings,  especially  in  the  framework.  Then  intarsias 
also  ooour  in  the  panels  between  the  pictures  and  the  base. 
159.   Marble  «ainsooting. 

Covering  the  wall  with  marble  slabs  succeeds  wooden  paneling  for  its  bet- 
ter  appearance. '  Even  if  a  framework  with  panels  is  not  formed,  harmony  of 
oolors  requires  the  larger  slabs  of  varied  coloring  to  be  enclosed  by  bands 
of  quiet  tone  and  usually  dark  in  color.   The  œethod  of  fixing  this  wall  cov- 
ering in  place  makes  this  arrangement  suitable,  large  slabs  being  fixed  by 
cramps  sunk  in  their  edges,  the  narrow  bands  being  cemented  in  between  them. 
Outer  surface  of  slabs,  of  inlaid  portions  and  of  bands,  are  usually  set  in 
the  same  plane,  because  they  may  then  be  polished  together.   Only  such  bands 
project,  which  are  to  produce  an  architectural  subdivision  of  the  wall,  and 
thèse  recieve  a  corresponding  profile,   oince  most  kinds  of  marble  hâve  stron^- 
ly  broken  tones  of  color,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them  in  oomplementary 
oolors,  to  heighten  this  coloring.   Slabs,  when  veined  in  varicus  colors,  are 
separated  from  enclosing  parts  by  white  lines,  that  the  eye  may  distinctly 
separate  the  colora,   Variegated  marble,  sculptured  members,  like  capital  s, 
baseSj  and  cornices,  when  executed  in  white  marble  with  some  gilding  produce 
splendid  effect.' 

Marble  wainscoting  (Fig. 211)found  its  richest  development  and  most  extend- 
ed  use  in  Alexdrian  and  Koman  periods.   Such  décorations  are  imitated  in 
Pompeian  paintings  (Temple  of  Jupiter,  Basilica,  Older  Houses).   According 
to  Roman  authors,  luxury  was  carried  to  a  high  point  under  the  earlier  Caesai  s 
in  covering  walls.   The  covering  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  in  the  inter- 
ior  of  the  Panthéon  remains  from  this  era.   In  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
periods,  churches  were  veneered  in  the  antique  manner  with  marbles  of  différ- 
ent colors,  mostly  taken  from  ancient  monuments;  yet  the  broad  surfaces  of 
the  antique  wainscoting  frequently  give  place  to  mosaics.  The  Renaissance 
invented  imitation  of  gen'^roe  marble  in  stucco  marble,  which  required  much 
time  and  labor,  but  which  is  aometiœes  preferred  for  its  uniform  texture  to 
real  marble,  where  aome  veins  are  usually  soft.  The  later  Re&ais&ance  employ- 
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ed  this  stucco  marble  profusely,  espeoially  in  Jesuit  churches,  and  treated 
wall  spaces  wlth  fanciful  forms.  Together  with  genuine  marlle,  stucco  niar- 
lle  is  muoh  used  now,  and  properly  so  for  decorating  entrance  halls,  stair- 
ways  and  state  apartments. 

160,  Treatment  of  Ceiling. 

Treatment  of  the  ceiling  is  generally  independent  of  that  of  the  wall s,    and 
in  the  best  examples  in  the  différent   art  epochs  the  most  diverse  foras  of 
ceilings  occur  with  the  différent  iDodes  of  treatin*    wall  s.     The  ceiling  may 
either  hâve  the  construction  visible  and  treated  ornamentally,   or  it  may  be 
entirely  concealed  and  covered  by  a  décorative  form,   iike  an  idéal   structur- 
al framework  or  a  stretched  awning  or  netting,   which  transforins  the  ceiling 
into  light,   freely  soaring  and  beautifully  subdivided  torins. 

161.  Structural  Ceiling  with  Viooden  Beams. 

The  simplest  structural   form  of  ceiling  consists  of   uniformly  spaced  beams 
covered  by  a  floor  of  boards.     The  antique  ceiling  of  stone  beams  is  merely 
a  translation  of  a  wooden  beam  ceiling  into  stone.     Pompeian  paintings  prove 
that  the  wooden  beam  ceilings  of  antiquity  hâve  their  structural  éléments  left 
visible.     This  was  the  on)iy  method  of  covering  rooms  in  the  middle  âges,    and 
suoh  ceilings  were  riohly  colored  and  gilded  for  state  apartjents.      In  the 
earlier  Renaissance  period,   this  was  ornamentally  treated  in  the  new  form  of 
the  style;   but  from  the   18th  century,   it  was  supplanted  by  the  various  forms 
of  panels. 

Décorative  treatment  of   such  a  ceiling   (Pig.212)  consists  in  making  promi- 
nent the  functions  of  the  différent  parts.     The  beams  support  the  roof   and 
their  lower  surfaces  are  ornamented  by  stretched  bands  or  interlaced  work, 
to  make  apparent  the  horizontal  enclosing  of  the  room.      k  cyma  placed  at  the 
top  of  »the  walls  is  a  symbol  of  tne  support  of  the  ceiling  above  it.      The  lat- 
ter  may  "be  subdivided  in  small  panels  by  enclosing  bands,   each  decorated  by 
a  symbol  of  suspension  in  form  of   a  star,    a  rosette,   or  similar  ornament.      besn. 
are  laid  on  the  wall  and  either  rest  on  a  continuous  cornice,   or  on  consoles. 
The  first  is  suitable  when  the  wall   is  lined  with  stone,   this  cornice  then 
being  also  of  stone  as  a  part  ot     ne  wall,    and  treated  Iike  an  architrave. 
For  other  treatment  of  walls,   esoeoially  with  tapeci-ries  or  paintings  on  its 
upper  part,   it  is  sufficient  if  «upports  of  beams  are  wooden  corbels  or  con- 
soles,     It  is  proper  in  large  rooins  to  rest  the  b^^ms  supporting  the  ceiling 
on  heavy  girders  or  main  beams  (Hxtf.r,  13)„      If  thés**   -•--  placed  at  moderate 
distances,   hâve  supporting  oornTf.rta  cu^ng  their  sides.   and  the  ceiling  sur- 
face between  small  beams  restiniè  on  them  are  p^neXlea  uy  enclosing  bands,   this 
produces  a  dignified  and  highly  ornx.oHntal  form  6i   ceiling,   which  may  be  dec- 
orated by  painted  and  soulptured  ornaflitjuw»   proQuoi.-.   a  very  rich  effect.      It 
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hère  appears  necessary  to  suggest  the  subdivision  of  the  ceilin^  in  the  frieze 
of  the  wall  and  to  place  main  beams  on  heavy  consoles.'  As  for  painting  the 
structural  wooden  beam  ceiling,  in  the  best  ancient  exaraples  the  colors  of 
wood  are  seldom  imitated,  a  combination  of  colors  being  generally  executed 
with  purely  décorative  vieis;  the  beams  and  the  bands  enclosing  panels  being 
light,  the  surface  of  the  ceiling  having  a  dark  tone,  from  which  the  oolor- 
ed  or  gilded  ornament  clearly  détaches  itself. 
162.  Visible  Roof  Trusses. 
In  buildings  containing  large  rooms,  the  frame  of  the  roof  may  be  lèf t  vis- 
ible, forming  both  ceiling  and  roof.  But  the  construction  of  the  trusses  must 
then  be  very  simple  and  of  monumental  dignity,  so  that  as  strong  triangles 
support ing  the  inclined  ceiling,  they  may  appear  to  the  eye  as  sufficient. 
Décoration  of  thèse  ceilings  or  roofs  (Pig.  214)  has  the  same  requirements  as 
horizontal  beam  ceilings.  Purlins  appear  as  large  beams  and  rafters  as  light 
timbers  supporting  a  covering  of  boards,  that  may  be  panel ed  by  planting  on 
bands.  The  structural  parts  should  be  painted  light  and  ceiling  surfaces  dark. 
The  use  of  visible  framed  roofs  is  not  certain  in  classic  antiquity.  Yet  it 
harmonizes  with  the  structural  spirit  of  Grecian  architecture,  as  Schinkel 

and  Klenze  hâve  shown  by  architectural  designs.   In  the  early  middle  a^ies, 
basilicae  were  generally  oovered  in  this  way,  which  was  sometimes  so  rj.uhly 
treated,  that  a  splendid  horizontal  ceiling  might  hâve  been  constructed  at 
the  same  cost.  The  framed  roofs  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence  and  of  Cathedral 
at  idonreale  near  Palermo  are  classical  examples. 
1Ô3.  Ceiling  with  Coffers. 

The  coffered  ceiling  of  wood  with  nearly  square  panels  or  coffers  cannot 
be  regarded  as  structural,  but  only  as  a  décorative  covering.   Since  beams 
are  employed  to  enclose  coffers  in  one  direction,  light  boxes  of  boards  are 
set  in  the  other  between  the  beams,  to  complète  the  panel ing.  but  the  entire 
System  of  coffers  usually  consists  of  light  boxes  of  boards  and  is  suspended, 
being  ornamented  by  bands  and  rosettes.  Yet  coffering  produces  an  impression 
of  an  idéal  construction.  The  intersecting  beams  are  represented  by  the  sof- 
fits  of  the  dividing  members  as  a  strong  framework,  above  which  the  coffers 
are  two  or  three  reoesses  above  each  other  (Fig.215).  The  upper  reoesses  are 
réductions  of  the  lower  form,  and  with  their  diminished  size,  the  enclosing 
mouldings  are  also  reduced,  At  the  center  of  the  coffer  is  a  suspended  orna- 
ment or  a  large  conventionalized  f lower  or  rosette.  For  larger  surfaces,  scrcll 
ornements  may  spring  from  the  rosette  and  spread  over  the  ground  of  the  cof- 
fer. 

The  coffer  appears  most  richly  treated,  when  dentils  and  consoles  are  sub- 
Btituted  for  simple  enolosing  angiilar  reoesses.  Coffered  ceilings  of  the  great 
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hère  appears  necessary  to  sug^est  the  subdivision  of  the  ceilin^  in  the  frieze 
of  the  wall  and  to  place  main  teams  on  heavy  consoles.'  As  for  painting  the 
structural  wooden  beam  ceiling,  in  the  best  ancient  exaraples  the  colors  of 
vfood  are  seldom  imitated,  a  combination  of  colors  being  gênerai ly  executed 
with  purely  décorative  viess;  the  beams  and  the  bands  enclosing  panels  being 
light,  the  surface  of  the  ceiling  having  a  dark  tone,  from  which  the  color- 
ed  or  gilded  ornament  clearly  détaches  itself. 
1Ô2.  Visible  Roof  Trusses. 
In  buildings  containing  large  rooms,  the  frame  of  the  roof  may  be  llèft  vis- 
ible, forming  both  ceiling  and  roof.  But  the  construction  of  the  trusses  must 
then  be  very  simple  and  of  monumental  dignity,  so  that  as  strong  triangles 
Bupporting  the  inclined  ceiling,  they  may  appear  to  the  eye  as  sufficient. 
Décoration  of  thèse  ceilings  or  roofs  (Fig.  214)  has  the  same  requirements  as 
horizontal  beam  ceilings.  Purlins  appear  as  large  beams  and  rafters  as  light 
timbers  support ing  a  covering  of  boards,  that  may  be  panel ed  by  planting  on 
bands.  The  structural  parts  should  be  painted  light  and  ceiling  surfaces  dark. 
The  use  of  visible  framed  roofs  is  not  certain  in  classic  antiquity.  Yet  it 
harmonizes  with  the  structural  spirit  of  Grecian  architecture,  as  Sohinkel 

and  Klenze  hâve  shown  by  architectural  designs.   In  the  early  middle  âges, 
basilicas  were  generally  oovered  in  this  way,  which  was  sometimes  so  rj.chly 
treated,  that  a  splendid  horizontal  ceiling  might  hâve  been  constructed  at 
the  same  cost.  The  framed  roofs  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence  and  of  Cathedral 
at  idonreale  near  Palermo  are  classical  examples. 
1Ô3.  Ceiling  with  Coffers. 

The  coffered  ceiling  of  wood  with  nearly  square  panels  or  coffers  cannot 
be  regarded  as  structural,  but  only  as  a  décorative  covering.   Since  beams 
are  employed  to  enclose  coffers  in  one  direction,  light  boxes  of  boards  are 
set  in  the  other  between  the  beams,  to  complète  the  panel ing.  But  the  entire 
System  of  coffers  usually  consists  of  light  boxes  of  boards  and  is  suspended, 
being  ornamented  by  bands  and  rosettes.  Yet  coffering  produces  an  impression 
of  an  idéal  construction.  The  interseoting  beams  are  represented  by  the  sof- 
fits  of  the  dividing  members  as  a  strong  framework,  above  which  the  coffers 
are  two  or  three  reoesses  above  each  other  (Fig.215).  The  upper  reoesses  are 
réductions  of  the  lower  form,  and  with  their  diminished  size,  the  enclosing 
mouldings  are  also  reduced.   At  the  center  of  the  coffer  is  a  suspended  orna- 
ment or  a  large  oonventionalized  flower  or  rosette.  For  larger  surfaces,  scrcll 
ornaments  may  spring  from  the  rosette  and  spread  over  the  ground  of  the  cof- 
fer. 

The  coffer  appears  most  richly  treated,  when  dentils  and  consoles  are  sub- 
Btituted  for  simple  enoloBing  angular  reoaBses.  Coffered  ceilings  of  the  great 
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basilioas  erected  during  the  Renaiesanoe  period  frequently  hâve  ail  the  détails 
of  the  Corinthian  entablature  represented  in  the  beams  enolosing  the  recess- 
es.  Five  to  seven  ooffers  generally  compose  the  width  of  the  ceiling;  a  great- 
er  number  appears  monotonous.   Transition  to  the  wall  is  effeoted  by  a  corn- 
ioe,  usuûlly  consisting  of  an  angle  with  cymas  above  and  beneath;  the  angle 
is  frequently  replaoed  by  a  rov?  of  dentils.   The  complète  width  of  the  soffit 
between  the  coffers  likewise  extends  along  beside  this  cornice. 

The  rich  sculptured  form  of  such  a  ceiling  most  clearly  appears  when  but 
few  colors  are  employed  thereon.   Vîhite  and  gold  a  re  appropriate  for  enclos- 
ing  parts,  with  blue  or  red  for  background  of  the  rosettes  and  of  the  soffits. 
nith  deeper  and  stronger  coloring  of  wall s,  the  ceiling  produces  the  most  mag- 
nificent  effect,  when  ail  the  ornament  and  framework  is  in  gold,  the  ground 
of  the  coffers  and  the  soffits  being  blue.   If  the  wall  has  a  frieze  below 
a  ceiling  with  large  coffers,  the  divisions  of  the  ceiling  should  be  short 
flat  pil asters,  decorated  by  figures  in  relief,  çandelabra,  or  suspended  wreaths 
of  fruits '(Fig.210). 

Instead  of  extending  a  uniform  séries  of  coffers  over  the  entire  ceiling, 
a  larger  panel  may  be  arranged  at  its  center,  suitable  for  recieving  an  im- 
portant picture;  smaller  panels  enclose  the  central  space  (Fig. 217)  with  spé- 
cial shapes  located  at  the  centres  of  the  sides  and  at  the  angles.   The  same 
principle  always  forms  the  basis  of  such  a  ooffered  ceiling;  a  séries  of  strong 
beams  are  characterized  as  under  stress  and  forms  the  structural  framework. 
between  whioh  reoessed  surfaces  appear  as  panels  déco rat ing  by  ornaments  or 
figures.   Too  great  fancifulness  in  the  panel ing  is  not  permissible,  because 
the  construction  is  thereby  made  impossible. 
1Ô4.   Banded  Ceilings. 

Requirements  are  différent  for  ceilings,  where  the  surface  of  the  covering 
above  a  séries  of  beams  is  subdivided  by  slightly  projecting  strips.   Such 
a  division  does  not  concern  the  construction,  but  appears  as  a  light  network 
stretched  over  the  ceiling.   To  such  décoration  applies  only  the  law  (Fig. 218) 
that  the  centre  should  be  made  prominent  by  a  larger  panel  with  a  rosefete, 
•figure  or  similar  motive,   nhile  a  ceiling  with  deep  coffers  is  appropriate 
for  high  and  large  rooms,  banded  ceilings  would  be  suitable  for  small  rooms 
of  less  height,  The  natural  colr  of  the  wood  then  usually  forms  the  ground 
tone  of  the  décoration,  which  may  consist  of  flat  ornament  with  a  partial 
painting  and  gilding  of  the  wood.  Transition  to  the  wall  is  formed  by  a  del- 
icately  profiled  cornice.   Such  ceilings  harmonise  well  with  wainscoted  wall s. 
The  wainscoting  may  then  extend  to  the  ceiling  and  connect  with  it  by  the  corn- 
ice. 

Ic5.  Painted  Ceilings. 
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ForniB  of  oeilings  previously  treated  oontrast  with  those  consisting  of  déc- 
orations of  stucoo-work.  The  painting  of  the  ceiling  ehould  cause  the  upper 
surface  of  the  room  to  appear  like  a  stretched  canvass.  Therefore  this  sur- 
face recieves  a  broad  bordering  band  and  an  ornaniental  center,  which  repré- 
senta free  suspension  and  approxiinates  to  the  ornamental  forms  of  textile  art. 
Bands  that  divide  and  enclose  the  surface  oay  le  painted  as  fl^^t  ornaicents, 
or  be  raised  in  low  relief.  Painted  ornament  in  the  spaces  may  itscit  le 
slightly  shaded,  but  must  hâve  cast  shadows  on  the  surfaces.  Only  separate- 
ly  enolosed  pictures  may  be  treated  with  picturesque  freedom,  since  thèse  re- 
present  on  the  principal  parts  of  the  surface  spécial  décorations  (Fig.219). 

Such  ceiling  décorations  are  usually  executed  on  a  plastering  of  lime  or 
plaster  of  Paris.   It  is  easy  to  combine  painting  with  low  relief;  the  bord- 
ering  forms  of  the  dividing  bands  may  hâve  sharply  raised  forms,  like  cymas 
and  beaded  astragale,  and  be  distinctly  raised  from  the  back^round  ly  color- 
ed  bands  adjacent  to  it.  The  délicate  gray  shading  produced  on  such  relief 
mouldings  by  side  lights  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  full  colcrs  of  the 
bands  of  ornament. 

As  for  division  of  the  surfacesof  such  ceilings,  the  center  is  always  made 
proininent  by  a  larger  panel,  surrounded  by  smaller  panels  at  its  sides  ano 
angles.  Between  thein  Connecting  bands  of  ornainent  suldivide  the  surfaces  so 
far  as  necessary.  The  form  of  surface  of  ceiling  naturally  détermines  urrarj£,e- 
ment  and  shape  of  the  panels,  and  a  generally  applicable  rule  can  scarcely  le 
given.  The  easiest  arrangement  is  always  the  square  (Fig.22C').  Ornaments 
in  intermediate  spaces  may  be  plant  forms,  candelalra,  small  figures,  garlands, 
etc.  ,  and  should  alviays  extend  frora  the  outer  border  inward,  as  if  the  ceil- 
ing rises  at  the  center  and  the  ornaments  grow  upwards;  this  arrangement  is 
also  conveniently  viewed  from  below. /  Transition  to  the  wall  may  be  by  a  del- 
icately  profiled  cornice;  yet  a  larder  oavetto  is  appropriate,  since  this  forrr. 
corresponds  to  the  lightness  of  the  stretched  canvass  and  apparently  exclud- 
es  11  loading.  Beneath  such  a  form  of  ceiling,  the  wall  frieze  is  most  read- 
ily  deoorated  by  arabesques  and  by  inserting  large  paintings  in  the  architect- 
ural order  beneath  them.  The  Italian  Renaissance  treated  such  a  frieze  déc- 
oration richly  and  elegantly,  for  the  free  upper  wall  surface  is  the  most  vis- 
ible place  for  pleasing  représentations  of  figures  and  for  décorations. 
166.  Architraves  of  Doors. 

Architraves  of  doors  within  the  building  should  be  lighter  and  of  more  él- 
égant form,  than  those  on  ita  exterior.  The  pediment  caps  hâve  smaller  di- 
mensions, since  they  are  chiefly  viewed  obliquely  from  below.  The  Renais- 
sance almost  always  oonstructed  the  door  jambs  and  soff its  of  stone,  and  in 
the  earlxer  period  gave  to  them  a  wida  deoorated  band  (Doorways  in  Palace  of 
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Urlino).  Large  doorways  ara  finished  with  pilasters  or  columns  supporting 
an  entallature.  A  free  décorative  treatnent  of  support In^  forme  is  suitabli 
hère.   Pilasters  may  change  into  Hernes  figures  and  columns  may  be  décorât** 
ed  by  rings,  rows  of  leaves,  or  incisions,  in  the  most  varied  ways.   A  crowi*- 
ing  ornament  is  also  placed  as  a  décoration  over  the  pediment  cap.   An  annu- 
ler or  curved  pediment  may  either  be  broken  et  the  center  to  recieve  a  bust 
or  vase,  or  above  the  horizontal  cornice  of  the  cap  may  be  placed  spécial 
ornaments  at  ends  and  centre,  connected  by  ornamented  volutes  or  scrolls. 
Doors  are  usually  of  wood,  only  bein^  of  bronze  in  rare  state  doorways,  and 
they  are  composed  of  framevfork  and  panels.  The  panel ing  dépends  upon  the 
style  and  character  of  the  adjacent  architecture.   Uniform  square  panels  with 
rosettes  on  the  panels  and  with  disks  or  knobs  on  intersections  of  frame  aie 
appropriate  for  monumental  doors;  division  into  small  and  large  panels  of 
différent  forms  decorated  by  ornaments  or  figures  produces  an  élégant  impres- 
sion, and  harmonizes  with  varied  ornamentation  of  the  room. 
1Ô7.  Large  Rooms. 

Large  rooms  require  a  clearly  arranged  architecture,  which  divides  the 
wall  and  appears  as  a  structural  framework  for  its  décorative  covering. 
This  purpose  is  most  simply  fulfilled  by  a  séries  of  pilasters  forming  twc 
orders,  if  the  room  extends  through  two  stories,  The  upper  order  is  kept 
low  and  no  frieze  is  assigned  to  its  entablature.  The  arrangement  of  the 
pilasters  produces  a  rythmical  division  of  the  intervais,  adapted  to  any  i  i^^- 
ticular  form  of  the  apartment.   Effective  contrast  in  décoration  of  the  inter- 
vais are  obtained  by  covering  the  lower  ones  by  ornamental  forms  or  tapeôtî'ies, 
the  upper  ones  having  figures.  The  ceiling  must  in  its  division  accord  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  pilasters;  support  ing  beams  must  correspond  to  the  se^.- 
arate  supports. 

1Ô8.  Basilican  Desii>ns. 

The  spécial  purpose  and  esoecially  the  necessary  width  may  require  the  rcon, 
to  take  the  form  of  a  basilica.   This  essentially  consists  of  a  high  central 
space  or  aisle  with  colonnades  or  arcades  along  each  side  opening  into  lov,er 
rooms  or  side  aisles,  and  lightea  by  Windows  in  its  sides  above  thèse.  Ziôe 
aisles  may  recieve  light  from  the  middle  aisle,  or  external  Windows  may  le 
in  the  side  walls.  The  light  falls  in  the  middle  aisle  from  above  and  3  s 
very  satisfactory  for  the  gênerai  effect  and  for  the  décorations.  DiviB- 
ion  into  longitudinal  aisles  makes  possible  a  great  width  with  proportional- 
ly  small  spans  to  be  covered,  and  with  its  varied  heights  and  the  arrantement 
of  its  columns,  it  produces  a  rich  prespective  effect.   In  décorât ing  the 
interior,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  upper  portion  of  the  center  aisle  as 
light  as  possible,  so  as  to  not  produce  a  heavy  effect  above  the  rows  cf 
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oolumns.  The  adjacent  roofs  of  side  aisles  require  a  rather  high  walI  above 
the  Bpandrels  of  the  arches^  and  thls  may  be  decorated  inside  by  a  deep  sculp- 
tured  frieze.  The  upper  walls  above  this  hâve  light  pil asters,  supporting 
the  high  suspended  ceiling  with  coffers;  Windows  in  the  intervals  hâve  grace- 
ful  architraves,  surfaces  are  decorated  by  tapestry  patterns.   In  contrast 
to  this  light  décoration  of  the  upper  portion,  the  side  aisles  may  be  veneer- 
ed  with  marble  or  stucco,  so  that  the  lower  story  appears  as  if  entirely  ex- 
ecuted  in  stone.  Ceilings  of  side  aisles  may  hâve  a  massive  charactei-  with 
large  betims,  serving  to  tie  the  walls  together. 

1Ô9.   Rooms  with  Galleries. 
Thèse  (Fig.22l)  usually  hâve  two  colonnades  or  arcades  above  each  other. 
Ratio  of  height  of  lower  to  upper  odrer  is  then  taken  3  :  2  or  4  :  3.  Prac- 
tical  uses  of  such  an  apartment  usually  require  wide  spacing  of  the  columns. 
The  straight  entablature  is  to  be  madeas  if  constructed  of  wood.   Cap  llocks 
with  consoles  at  each  side  may  be  set  over  the  capitals  and  produce  a  good 
effect,  materially  reduoing  free  span  of  the  architrave  beam.  Rooms  with 
galleries  may  also  hâve  a  basilican  plan,  if  a  third  story  with  pil asters  be 
provided;  yet  this  produces  a  rather  weak  support  for  the  upper  walls.  The 
following  arrangement  has  a  monumental  effeot:  colossal  columns  directly 
support  the  walls  of  the  olear  story,  its  Windows  being  placed  between  low 
pil asters  and  are  wider  than  high:  behind  the  columns  and  at  less  than  two- 
thirds  their  height,  galleries  are  supported  by  inserted  pil asters  or  cor- 
bel  s.  This  cofflbination  of  the  gallery  with  colossal  columns  wi)Jl  not  hâve 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  effect,  and  the  gallery  will  take  the  character  of 
a  wooden  enclosure;  yet  this  arrangement  produces  a  dignified  gênerai  effect 
in  the  room,  and  is  stron  construction. 

170.  Halls  of  Semicircular  Plan, 
«ith  rooms  having  galleries  belong  semicircular  assembly  halls,  which  con- 
tain  above  a  closed  corridor  a  gallery  open  to  the  interior  through  colonn- 
ades or  arcades.  A   large  recess  or  niche  is  usually  arranged  in  the  straight 
wall  for  the  tribune  or  platform.   Such  rooms  afford  surfaces  very  appro- 
priate  for  beautiful  décorative  treatment.   Above  conoentrio  rows  of  seats, 
a  frieze  with  figures  may  be  arranged  on  the  oontinoous  wall.  The  semicir- 
cular aroh  of  the  niche  is  suitable  for  a  larger  figure  of  especial  import- 
ance. Beside  the  niche  are  surfaces  for  varied  décoration  and  sculptured  orn- 
ment.  The  ceiling  may  be  painted  to  represent  a  stretohed  and  richly  orna- 
mented  -canvass. 

b.  Rooms  with  Vaulted  Ceilinge. 

171.'  General. 
For  the  construction  of  plane  oeilings  and  for  covering  them,  the  most 
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varied  materials  are  used  and  recjuire  oorrespondin^  variety  in  décorative  treat- 
ment.   But  in  vaulted  rooms,  ail  surfaces  of  the  ceiling  are  constructed  of 
the  same  building  materials.   The  ornaœental  treatinent  may  then  show  a  cer- 
tain harmony  in  the  conventional  forms  of  the  différent  parts.   Tapestry  cov- 
erings,  wooden  wainscoting,  etc.^  always  appear  as  extraneous  additions  in 
vaulted  rooms;  the  proper  structural  and  décorative  material  is  stone  and  sim- 
ilar  materials.   But  sinoe  thèse  materials  are  treated  in  varied  forms,  are 
painted,  or  may  be  used  as  veneering,  this  varied  treatment  of  similar  mater- 
ials produces  an  abundance  of  ornamental  forms. 

The  gênerai  arrangement  of  the  décoration  is  first  fixed  by  the  lorm  of 
vault  and  by  the  construction  of  the  wall.   Vaults  do  not  act  merely  as  ver- 
tical loads,  but  are  coverin£  forms  with  thrusts,  requiring  abutments  or  butt- 
resses.   But  the  Antique  and  the  Renaissance  never  left  this  construction  ex- 
ternally  exposed,  but  always  connected  it  with  the  treatment  of  the  rooQi.   This 
appears  necessary  and  it  makes  the  solution  of  the  statical  problem  visible 

in  the  subdivision  of  the. masses.   The  architectural  and  ornamental  treatment 

wi  t  h 
then  undertakes  to  clotheAan  idéal  construction  the  supporting  masses  and  those 

covering  the  room,  with  which  is  always  combined  in  monumental  architecture 

the  expression  of  great  weight,  this  idéal  construction  indicating  only  con- 

trast  between  support  and  load,  and  by  its  grâce  and  lightness  of  forms  caus- 

ing  the  weight  concealed  behind  it  to  be  forgotten. 

Vaults  are  decoratively  considered  as  homogeneous  stiff  shells.   Their  déc- 
oration is  then  to  be  uniform,  like  that  of  a  ceiling  curved  in  différent 
forms.   Like  the  plane  ceiling,  it  is  composed  of  stiff  arches  or  ribs,  form- 
ing  a  structural  framework,  with  spaces  or  panels  lyin^;  between  them,  which 
may  be  considered  as  openings.   The  enclosing  wall  consists  of  supp, crting  piers 
and  of  screen  wall s  set  between  them,  expressing  aspiration  and  support,  and 
the  enclosure  of  space. 
178.   Tunnel  Vaults. 

The  tunnel  vault  lays  its  load  and  its  thrust  on  the  side  walls,  while  the 
end  wall  s  merely  enclose  the  roop»   The  side  wall  s  require  for  the  thrust  a 
a  much  greater  thickness,  than  woulu  ^e  necessary  to  support  the  thrust  alone. 
They  fulfil  their  purpose  just  as  weil  if  divided  mto  isolated  deep  piers, 
which  below  the  springing  Unes  'are  again  connected  by  arches.   Spaces  betwet  n 
the  piers  form  extensions  of  the  principal  room  like  niches  or  chapels.   The 
wall s  at  the  ends  may  be  freély  divided  into  piers  or  colonnades,  or  be  fill- 
ed  with  lar^e  doorways  and  Vrindows.   Tunn*^\  vaults  are  either  built  of  uniform 
thickness,'  éfa   in  briokwor&,  or  composed  oi  separate  supporting  transverse  arch- 
es of  eut  stone  with  slabs  or  light  màsonrv  placed  between  them.   In  the  first, 
side  walls  may  be  divided  into  pibis  and  menés  at  pleasure,  but  in  the  last, 
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supporting  piers  must  be  set  under  the  arches  of  the  vault  (Fig. '222). 

The  forms  of  construction  described  suggest  the  niode  of  décor ating  surfac- 
es of  vaults.   The  tunnel  vault  has  a  uniform  décoration  over  its  entire  sur- 
face, appearing  in  many  variations,  from  painted  network  or  foliage-like  déc- 
oration to  a  séries  of  deep  coffers.   Elégant  painted  vaults  are  found  in  the 
baths  at  Pompeii  (repeatedly  interwoven  bands  enclose  panels  of  différent  di- 
mensions, in  which  soar  small  f\.r\i'es),    in  Roman  tombs  (usually  combined  with 
fine  stucco  work),  and  Reneissiuice  villas  (Villa  of  Pope  Julius,  arched  cor- 
ridor with  délicate  lattices  and  scrolls  of  foliage).   Coffers  (Fig. 223)  are 
treated  on  the  same  primary  prinoiple  as  plane  ceilings,and  raay  hâve  square 
or  polygonal  coffers  alternating  with  small  square  ones.   In  Roman  architect- 
ure, only  arches  and  horizontal  beams  wsre  of  brickwork,  wooden  forms  being 
set  on  the  oentering  to  form  the  coffers,  this  portion  of  the  vault  being  of 
concrète.   (Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma;  Basilica  of  Constantine;  Rome).   A  row 
of  coffers  is  always  found  at  the  crown  of  the  vault,  usually  with  a  larger 
panel  at  the  center  (The  ornamental  arrangement  of  such  panels  in  vaults  of 
triumphal  arches  permits  the  assumption  of  ceiling  lights  in  vaults  of  temples). 
The  number  of  coffers  in  the  width  is  7  to  15,  according  to  dimensions  of  the 
vault. 

A  strongly  projecting  cornice  séparâtes  the  wall  and  vault,'  Its  forms  are 
derived  from  those  of  the  lonic  or  Corinthian  entablature.   Its  projection 
conceals  from  below  a  large  part  of  the  surface  above  it.   This  indicates  that 
décoration  of  the  vault  must  commence  above  a  plain  land  of  the  same  depth 
as  the  cornice,  and  that  the  vault  should  be  stilted  accordingly.   Subdivis- 
ion of  walls  below  the  springing  may  be  according  to  différent  Systems:-  1. 
In  solid  walls,  separate  niches  may  be  arranged  with  pediments  and  columns, 
a  continuous  frieze  extending  above  them.   2.   If  the  wall  be  interrupted  by 
large  niches  covered  by  tunnel  vaults  or  halfi  dômes,  free  columns  may  be  set 
before  the  piers,  their  entablature  at  the  same  time  forming  the  cornice  for 
the  vaults  over  the  niches.   Above  the  columns  are  suitable  places  for  sta- 
tues.  Lighting  is  best  effected  by  large  semicircular  Windows  in  walls  at 
ends  of  vaults. 

Différent  antique  structures  exhibit  a  structural  and  decora.tive  development 
of  tunnel  vault  in  eut  stone,  that  recalls  stone  beam  ceilings  of  temples. 
Stron  supporting  ttansverse  arches  hâve  sections  like  beams  bent  into  a  semi- 
circle;  on  thèse  are  set  closely  large  moulded  stone  slabs.   Such  a  construct- 
ion produces  a  monumental  impression  in  accordance  with  the  material,  yet  the 
arches  project  strongly,  and  when  viewed  obliquely,  conceal  a  large  part  of 
the  slabs  and  appear  monotonous  by  reptition.   The  Renaissance  treated  tunnel 
vaults   generally  in  ao^'^'^'^ance  with  thèse  principles,  but  proceeded  in  a 
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jffurely  décorative  way  (Pigs.  224,    225).      Transverse  arches  are  flat,    are  dec- 
orated  by  bands  on  their  lower  surfaces  and  by  cymas  on  their  sides;    the 
slabs  hâve  large  panels  low  mouldings,    and  consist  of  framework   and  panels 
according  to  the  structural   princi.le.      The  entire  ornanientation  représenta 
ideally  a  light  curved  flat  ceiling,   or  perhaps  a  bronze  décoration  of  the 
vault.      This  décoration  of  vaults  is  intimately  connected  with  the  architect- 
ure of  the  longitudinal   walls,    subdivided  into  separate  parts.      Pil asters  aie 
set  uïwiQ.r  ^^e  arches  and  are  even  in  pairs,   to  support   a  wide  panel ed  arch. 
The  light  character  of   the  intermediate  vaulting  introduces  intersectin^  vailts 
with  windovvs  over  the  arched  openings  or  chapels  alon^  the  sides.      Such  arci-- 
itecture  affords  good  lighting  for  the  rooms  and  produces  great  freedom  and 
variety  in  décorative  treatment.      Large  vaulted  Renaissance  churches  afford 
excellent  examples.      The  strong  buttresses  of  tunnel   vaults  permit  the  form- 
ation of   side  rooms  or  chapels,    again  covered  by  tunnel  vaults  at  ri^ht  an^^- 
les  to  the  principal  one,   by  groined,  or  by  welsh-groined  vaults. 

In  sfflall   rooms  lighted  at  their  ends,    tunnel   vaults  aiay  be  set  on  colonnad- 
es or  arcades,    the  thrust  being  transmitted  through  the  ceiling  of  the  side 
passage  to  the  outer  wall.      lïith  light  and  graceful   décoration  of  the  vaults, 
such  rooms  produce  a  rich  and  élégant  impression   (Fig.  22c).      ue  mi^ht  give 
to  tunnel  vaults  over  large  flat  roome  a  flat  elliptical  form.      n  varied  panel- 
ling  with  flat  enolosing  borders  should  be  most   suitalle  as  décoration, 

to  produce  an  impression  of  great  lightness  in  ornamental  treatment,   like  the 
oonstruotion,      Such  an  example  is  supplied  in  the  ma^nificent  ceilin^  of  the 
Library  of  St.    Mark  in  Venioe,   Fig. 227,    decorated  by  paintings  by  Paul  Veron- 
ese. 

The  inclined  tunnel  vault  is  used  over  stairways.      Décorative  transverse 
arches  are  not  plaoed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,   but  must  al way s  be  set 
vertioally.      Since  oblique  intersections  with  longitudinal  bands  resuit,   scroJls 
of  leaves  and  fruits  are  most  appropriate  for  ornamenting  the  entire  visible 
framework,  giving  the  vault  a  very  light  effect,   making  imperfections  in  sub- 
division not  prominent.      A  magnificent  example  is  found  in  the  ocala  d'oro 
in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice  (Fig s.  228,229).      The  festoons  are  white  on 
gold  groundand  the  enolosing  cymas,   etc.^    are  partly  white  with  gold  framework. 
Large  spaces  on  each  side  contain  colored  figures,    those  in  the  middle  hâve 
white  reliefs  on  gold  ground;    long  bands  hâve  colored  ornaments  on  light  ^round, 
and  small  squares  arr  filled  with  reliefs  on  gold  ground.     On  account  of  the 
ratio  of  length  to  the  small  width  of  the  stairway,    the  irregular  treatment 
of  the  wall  surfaces  is  not  easily  perceived,    since  one  views  the  whole  as 
foreshortened. 

173.      Groin  Vaults. 
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Vîhile  th©  entire  length  of  tbe  tunnel  vault  rests  on  abutments,  the  ^roined 
vault  is  the  intersection  of  two  tunnel  vaults,  only  restiné  at  four  points 
on  supportin^  piers.   jts  pressure  first  loads  the  four  eroins  or  ribs  ©xtend- 
ing  diagonal ly  between  the  obutments,  and  it  is  transmitted  by  thèse  ^roin 
srches  to  the  piers.  The  décoration  is  closely  connected  with  thèse  f  groin», 
which  are  considered  as  principal  lines;  the  vaulted  compartments  are  regard- 
ed  as  uniform  surfaces  between  the  groins.   The  groins  or  ribs  are  firat  orn- 
amented  by  foliage  scrolls  or  similar  forms  in  relief,  along^,  their  sides  ex- 
tendin^  cymas  or  beaded  astragals  as  a  transition  to  the  surfaces  of  the  vault. 
In  the  middle  of  the  vault  iriay  be  placed  a  rosette  (Fi^.230),  or  a  fij;ure  in 
a  oircular  or  polygonal  frame.   Décoration  of  intermediate  surfaces  produces 
simple  forms,  if  at  the  centre  of  each  trian^^le  be  placed  a  circular  or  pent- 
agonal  panel  containing  a  figure.   The  direction  of  the  object  is  from  the  out- 
side  towards  the  center;  the  angles  are  filled  ïy   ornament  extending  from  th© 
springings.   In  contrast  to  the  décoration  of  the  arches,  the  entire  ornainent- 
ation  of  thèse  surfaces  may  be  either  by  painting  or  be  in  1 cw  relief,  appear- 
ing  as  light  tapestries  or  ornamental  network  stretched  between  foliage  scrolis. 

In  a  séries  of  groin  vaults  the  bays  are  usually  separated  by  flat  panel- 
led  transverse  arches.   Yet  the  compartments  of  the  vault  may  be  joined  and 
decorated  together.  Larg**.  square  panels  may  then  be  surrounded  by  smaller 
polygone  and  produoe  a  go6d  effect,  for  they  appear  in  continuous  straight 
lines  as  viewed  lengthwise  the  vault. 

Abutments  must  be  massive  pèers,  capable  of  resistin^  both  vertical  press- 
ure and  the  thrust.  Inside  them,  projecting  pil asters  with  entablatures  re- 
cieve  transverse  arches  and  ribs  of  the  vault,  permitting  the  observer  to 
forget  the  thrust  that  acts  sidewise.   If  free  columns  with  an  entablature 
are  set  beneath  the  springing  of  the  vault  and  before  the  pilasters,  merely 
appearing  to  supp, crt  the  vault,  then  according  to  the  lig^ht  s  décoration  of 
the  vault,  the  supporting  forms  will  hâve  a  character  of  light  aspiration  and 
support,  the  vault  with  its  graceful  forms  appearing  to  lightly  rest  on  the 
columns,  This  treatment  was  especially  peculiar  to  large  antique  columns  with 
groined  vaults  (Fig. 231).   Spaces  between  the  piers  are  joined  to  the  prin- 
cipal room  and  large  semicircular  Windows  may  be  placed  in  the  wall  above 
them  and  beneath  the  arch,  through  which  room  is  lighted  in  the  most  satisfact- 
ory  way.  Thèse  spaces  are  frequently  separated  from  the  central  room  by  small 
colonnades.  • 

The  groin  vault  is  especially  suitable  for  arcadrs  open  along  one  side.   In 
Homan  Renaissance  architecture,  piers  recieved  on  their  external  sides  engag- 
ed  colu&ns  with  an  entablature  above  them.  Thus  the  hea.vy  form  of  the  pier 
W8B  aubdivided,  and  recieved  a  character  of  aspiration  and  support;  the  engag- 
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ed  columns  further  to  serve  to  strengthen  the  atutments,  ïor   the  piers  require 
considérable  depth  to  resist  the  thrust,  with  but  moderate  width.   The  great- 
est  lightness  of  construction  results,  if  in  vaulted  porticoes  groined  vaults 
rest  on  columns  instead  of  piers;  yet  the  imposts  must  be  tied  by  iron  ro6&, 
174.   Pendentive  Vaults. 

Pendentive  vaults  are  closely  allied  to  groin  vaults  by  their  uses,  and  con- 
sist  of  a  spherical  surface  described  with  half  diagonal  of  square  to  le  vault- 
ed as  radius.   Semiciroles  on  the  four  sides  limit  the  surface  of  the  vault; 
a  horizontal  circle  at  the  crowns  of  thèse  arches  divides  it  into  a  central 
plain  calotte  and  four  penéentives.   Thèse  surfaces  are  much  better  suited 
to  a  uniform  system  of  décoration,  than  are  those  of  the  groin  vault  of  four 
coffipartments,  and  the  former  is  therefore  preferred  to  the  latter  in  modem 
architecture.   In  statical  condition,  the  pendentive  vault  is  similar  to  the 
groin  vault,  but  the  side  arches  recieve  part  of  the  t,hrust,  and  should  there- 
fore not  be  too  narrow  in  open  vaulted  porticoes.   Thèse  arches  hâve  plain 
panels  in  their  soffits,  and  their  slightly  projecting  sides  are  bordered  by 
cymas.   The  calotte  is  only  separated  from  the  pendentives  (Fig.232)  by  a 
belt  of  slight  projection,  since  at  this  band  the  surface  of  the  vault  is  in- 
clined  at  46  degrees.   Suitable  modes  of  decorating  the  calotte  by  coffers, 
by  division   into  four  large        panels  with  figures,  between  them  Ici- 
ing  narrow  bands  with  a  decorated  circular  space  at  the  crown  (Fig. 223),  or 
by  representing  a  tent  roof  with  its  décorations.   Pendentives  contain  soar- 
ing  figures,  garlands,  medallions,  or  onnaments  rising  from  the  imposts.   Ail 
belts  and  enclosures  are  light  in  their  gênerai  tone,  décorative  panels  being 
colored. 

If  the  Romans  preferred  the  groin  vault  for  covering  large  rooms,  it  may  le 
because  it  was  better  adopted  to  construction  in  concrète  with  separate  cross 
arches,  than  would  be  a  vault  with  spherical  surfaces.   For  vaults  entirely 
of  brickwork,  the  pendentive  vault  présents  less  difficulty  and  has  greater 
strength  at  crown  than  the  groined  vault:,  which  is  very  flat  there.   Subdivis- 
ion of  rectangular  rooms  into  separate  squares  and  covering  thèse  ly  penden- 
tive vaults  produces  a  plan  of  room  similar  to  that  of  Roman  halls  with  groin 
vaults  (Figs.  234, 234a, 234b)  Vaults  may  likewise  be  apparently  supported  by 
columns  set  before  the  piers,  whose  entablature  forros  the  pier  cap.   Lighting 
may  be  either  by  large  Windows  at  sides  and  in  walls  beneath  the  arches,  or 
by  skylights  in  vaults.   Spaoes  or  chapels  between  the  piers  are  covered  ty 
tunnel  vaults,  and  are  suited  to  recieve  galleries  above  small  colonnades, 
which  materially  heighten  the  effeot  of  the  colossal  columns  supporting  th«^ 
vau>lts  and  of  their  massive  entablature.   This  produces  great  variety  and  e^- 
^feotive  gradation  of  architectural  forms  and  of  enclosing  surfaces,  very  ap- 
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propriété  for  décorative  treatment»   Yet  with  ail  its  richness,  a  clear  arch- 
structural  subdivision  prédominâtes,  and  this  mode  of  treating  an  interior 
produoes  an  imposing  and  rich,  and  harmonious  impression. 
175,.  Dômes. 

The  perimeter  of  the  dôme  resta  on  a  vertical  cylindrical  wall,  exerting 
on  this  a  untforin  pressure  and  thrust;  this  cylindrical  wall  requires  a  treat- 
ment  like  that  of  walls  supporting  a  tunnel  vault.   The  wall  may  be  penetrat- 
ed  by  openings,  or  it  may  be  concentrated  in  supporting  piers  oonnected  by 
arches  below  the  springing.   The  deep  niches  or  chapels  of  the  Panthéon  in 
Rome  (Fig. 235),  apparently  divide  the  wall  into  eight  great  piers,  whioh  ex- 
ternally  contain  hollow  semicircular  spaces.   The  vertical  cylindrical  wall 
is  separated  from  the  dôme  by  a  bold  entablature,  which  should  nearly  corre- 
spond to  that  of  a  colonnade  of  equal  height.   As  décorations  for  the  dôme, 
coffers  of  approximately  square  shape  are  appropriate,  since  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  ribs  clearly  emphasiae  the  form  of  the  hémisphère.   In  the 
best  examples,  the  number  of  coffers  in  one  row  is  24  to  26,  with  f:  or  c  in 
height.   Âbove  the  coffers,  a  deep  ring  surrounds  the  sky-light,  bordered  ly 
a  délicate  moulding  next  the  latter.   The  opening  for  light  has  a  délicate 
cornice  at  top,  and  its  vertical  surface  is  treated  as  a  frieze-like  band. 
Its  lower  edge  may  hâve  a  round  moulding  ornamented  by  leaves. 

The  division  into  coffers  is  independent  of  subdivision  of  wall  beneath. 

But  the  vault  may  instead  be  decorated  by  large  panels  alternating  with 

narrowbands  or  small  coffers.   Eight  broad  spaces  are  usually  separated  by 

thèse 
intervening  narrow  panels  or  bands,  being  enclosed  tyAabove  and  below,  and 

small  square  coffers  are  then  placed  at  the  angles.   As  in  the  treatment  of 

the  tunnel  vault,  the  relief  is  kept  low  and  the  bands  or  ribs  project  only 

so  far  that  cymas  may  be  formed  beside  them.  The  large  panels  may  then  be 

enclosed  by  délicate  mouldings,  receiving  figures  in  low  relief  or  paintings. 

This  treatment  appears  especially  appropriate,  when  the  dôme  covers  a  ply- 

gon  and  not  a  cirole.   Such  antique  interiors  show  effective  treatment  of 

the  wall;  a  gallery  is  arranged  in  the  wall  above  the  great  lower  niches  and 

opens  into  the  room  by  an  arch  above  each  niche,  supported  by  small  col- 

iimns.   The  circular  olosed  form  of  wall,  the  vaulting  reoalling  the  sky,  the 

light  from  above,  illuminating  ail  objects  in  an  unusual  and  very  effective 

manner,  ail  impart  to  a  domed  interior  a  solemn  and  earnest  effect,  making 

it  especially  suited  for  sculptures  in  relief. 

176.   Groin  Vaults  enclosing  Panels. 

Ail  forms  of  vaults  heretofore  considered  are  based  on  the  semicircle.   Di«t 

in  résidences  and  palaces,  height s  of  larger  apartments  are  seldom  sufficient 

to  be  covered  by  previous  forms  of  vaults.  Thèse  are  rather  used  on  a  large 
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scale  in  monumental  public  buildings,  churches,  muséums,  litraries,  etc.   V.'here 
used  in  résidences,  this  is  on  a  small  scale  in  vestibules,  loggias,  corri- 
dors, etc.  But  to  give  ceilings  in  palaces  a  monumental  décoration  and  make 
them  suitable  to  recieve  costly  ornamentation  and  paintings,  the  Renaissance 
invented  vaults,  which  required  less  rise  for  large  spaces,  thereby  approxi- 
mating  to  plane  ceilings.  Thèse  consist  of  various  forms  of  groin  or  coved 
vault  with  horizontal  central  panel  (Figs.  238,237).   This  form  of  vault  rises 
steeply  from  the  wall  and  towards  the  centre  passes  into  a  larger  slightly 
curved  or  plane  surface.   Such  vaults  are  seldom  built  with  référence  to  the 
forces  acting  in  them  and  their  durability  chiefly  dépends  on  good  mortar. 
A  true  vault  of  this  kind  over  a  rectangular  ro. cm  has  the  central  surface  sup- 
ported  by  half  tunnel  vaults  (cove  ceiling,  Pig.23e).  Reducing  the  central 
surface,  this  form  passes  into  the  cloister  vault.  The  best  proportions  for 
décorative  treatment  resuit,  when  the  central  space  with  its  enclosing  com- 
ices has  about  half  the  dimensions  of  the  rectangle  enclosed  by  springing 
lines.   The  half  tunnel  vault  is  then  suitable  to  recieve  large  pictures,  ex- 
tending  from  lower  to  upper  border,  conveniently  placed  for  the  eye.  Thèse 
painted  surfaces  may  be  limited  at  angles  by  extending  the  bands  enclosing 
the  central  space.-  Thèse  triangles  may  be  filled  with  arabesques,  perhaps 
with  a  middle  panel.  The  central  space  is  enclosed  by  a  délicate  cornice  of 
slight  projection  with  a  broad  band.   To  not  require  masses  of  stucco-work, 
the  section  of  this  band  should  be  kept  close  to  surface  of  the  vault.   The 
subjeot  of  this  central  panel  should  contrast  with  the  lower  figures,  and  be 
décorative  in  its. nature,  consisting  of  rosettes,  arabesques,  garlands,  shieldî 
of  arms,  etc.  Beautiful  examples  of  such  Renaissance  décorations  are  found 
in  the  middle  loggia  corridor  in  the  Vatican  containing  Raphaël 's  Biblical 
pictures,  (where  tteis  vault  is  used  above  semicircular  arches  to  cover  the 
separate  bays  of  a  long  corridor),  as  well  as  in  the  salons  in  Massimi  Pal- 
ace and  in  Villa  Lanti  at  Rome. 

The  most  extended  use  during  the  Renaissance  was  made  of  that  form  of  this 
vault  with  the  cove  intersected  by  a  séries  of  corapartments,  thus  forming  a 
half  groined  vault  (Figs,  239,  240).  The  middle  surface  consists  of  panels 
of  two  kinds,  alternating  in  shape  and  location  and  very  suitable  for  décora- 
tion; Windows  extend  to  crowns  of  side  compartments  and  thus  com  |leteiy  light 
the  room.   Instead  of  a  complète  vault,  the  central  space  is  frequently  enclos- 
ed by  a  wooden  frame,  against  which  t  abut  the  marginal  vaults,  and  it  is  ther 
treated  as  a  coffered  ceiling  or  is  filled  by  a  large  picture,  composed  to 
suit  its  location.  On  the  edges  of  the  outer  com  jartments  and  on  the  ribs 
of  the  groined  vaults  are  leaf  mouldings  or  rounds,  carriea  horizontally  a- 
round  the  border  of  the  middle  apace.   «ithin  this  is  an  enclosing  member. 
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which  projects  little  in  a  complète  vault,  but  with  inserted  frame  and  rais- 
ed  panel  may  hâve  the  complète  profile  of  an  entallature.   In  the  décoration, 
the  différent  surfaces  hâve  a  varied  treatir.ent  in  color  and  ornament.   If  enc  s 
of  side  compartments  are  closed,  thèse  surfaces  and  the  central  spacfc  are  oUi  L- 
alle  for  picturesque  compositions.   In  contrast  with  thèse,  the  compartnients 
and  tlie  triang^ileB  or  pendentives  receive  a  predominating  ornamental  déco- 
ration with  ground  tones  of  dàfferent  colors.   kany  Renaissance  décorations 
hâve  in  the  pendentives  shrines  with  figures,  supported  and  accompanied  ly 
ornamental  forms  (Fig.cAl).      Thèse  surfaces  may  also  le  divided  into  a  hex- 
a^on  and  three  small  triangles,  the  first  being  appropriate  to  recieve  a  fig- 
ure,  ûuch  a  décoration  was  ecr.ployed  in  the  portico  of  Villa  Farnesina  in  Kcur 
by  Raphaël.   Painted  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers  ccver  angles  of  the  coiri- 
partments  and  enclose  the  central  surface.   Panels  hâve  Hue  grounas  and  arf 
treated  like  the  sky,  on  them  being  represented  the  story  of  Psyché  with  fig- 
ures soaring  as  if  resting  on  clouds.   The  whole  exhibits  Raphaël 's  sensé  or 
beauty  and  produces  an  enohanting  effect,  which  could  only  be  produced  in  sin- 
ilar  décorations  by  a  master  with  genius. 
c.   Connection  of  Apartments. 
177.   Rooffis  arranged  in  Suites. 
Simple  forms  of  rooms  may  in  many  ways  be  combined  to  form  suites  of  apart- 
ments.  They  maji  be  either  directly  joined,  appearing  as  portions  of  an  a- 
partment,  or  be  merely  arranged  in  a  séries  along  main  axes  and  connected  \y 
doorways,  forming  the  separate  divisions  of  a  bui, <ding.   Thorough  treatment 
of  connection  of  rooms  is  not  intended,  but  it  will  be  briefly  illustrated 
by  Bome  examples.   The  arrangement  of  rooms  as  first  mentioned  first  appear- 
ed  in  many  Renaissance  basilicas,  where  with  horizontal  ceiling  of  central 
aisle,  side  aisles  were  covered  by  groined  vaults  or  pendentive  dômes. 
The  heavy  loading  of  arcades  by  clearstory  walls  so  nearly  neutralises  th€ 
thrusts  of  the  vaults,  that  their  résultant  is  lut  slightly  inclined.   Thf 
necessary  btttresses  are  included  witnin  the  building  to  form  recesses  loj 
chapels.   The  side  aisles  thereby  has  a  rich  and  architectural ly  beautiful 
treatment,  with  an  effective  contrast  to  the  spacious  middle  aisle.   As  iî; 
Early  Christian  models,  the  choir  usually  ends  in  semicircular  forir:  and  it: 
ccvered  by  a  half  dôme,   beautiful  examples  are  found  in  basilicas  by  hrur;- 
elleschi  in  Florence  (with  rectangular  apse)  and  San  Bartolomeo  in  Bologne^ 
(with  ceiling  lights  in  pendentive  dômes  of  side  aisles). 

It  wâs  most  common  to  combine  various  forma  of  vaults  in  subdivided  pl^n.^ 
of  rooms,  using  horizontal  ceilings  and  vaults  over  différent  parts.   A  coil- 
bination  of  groin  and  tunnel  van"*  ts  was  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Iccat) 
halls.   Pendentive  or  depresseo   dômes  form  harmonious  combinations  with  cUl 
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semicircular  type  of  vaults.      Viith  a  skyli^ht   and  coverin;-  the  central   part 
of   the  room:,  supported  ïy  four  stron£  piers,    they  produce  with  adjacent  vaulle: 
a  stron^ly  united  form  of  room.      Thus  the  bracchio  Nuoyo  of  Vatican  Iviuseuiu 
with  two  tunnel  vaults  and  half  douie,    the  whole  teinv   li^hted  ly  skylij^hts. 
In  vestibule  of  Villa  Madama,    Figs.    242,    243,    the  central   pendentive  donie   is 
flanked  ly  two  groin  vaults  and  extended   in  depth  by   a  tunnel   vault;    each  rccir 
with  groin  vault   is  extended  on  two  sides  by  lar^ie  niches. 
176.      Connection  of   Room  with  Central   Building. 

If   the  central   space  be  increased  in   height  by  placing  a  doiiie  over   it,    and 
if  on  four  sides  lower  tunnel  vaults  or  half  dômes  adjoin  it,    this  produces 
the  grand  and  beautiful   combination  especially  developed  in  Henaissance  church- 
es  and  known  as  a  central iaed  building.      The  central    space  consists  of   two 
forms  placed  one  above  the  other;    the  lower  part   is  square,    with  four  piers 
connected  by  semicircular   angles  arches  and  supporting  pendentives,    which  fonn 
at   top   a  horizontal   circle   and  are  crowned  by   a  bold  terminal   cornice.      Sur- 
faces of  thèse  vaults  are  portions  of    a  spherical    surface,    when  piersstand 
at    angles  of   a  square.      But   if  the  piers  are  partial ly  moved   into  the  square 
and  its  angles  are  eut  off  by  straight   lines,   the  pendentive  vaults  form  pe- 
culiarly  curved  surfaces,    which  horizontally  gradually  pass  from  right   lines 
into   a  circle.      Thèse  surfaces  overhang  the  less,   the  more  nearly  the  plan 
of   the  room   approximates  an  octagon.-    This  is  much  better  suited  to  support 
a  heavy  and  large  superstructure,    t*han  areTegular  pendentivesover  a  square. 
Above  the  circular  cornice  of   the  pendentives  rises  a  vertical   drum  and  a 
dôme  resting  on  it.      The  drum  must  recieve  the  thrust  of   the  dôme  and  there- 
fore  usually  has  projections  on  its  exterior  to  raake  the  interior  of   the 
dôme  appear  light,    and  to  admit   light   freely.      If  the  pendentives  are  placed 
over   a  square,   this  dôme  cannot   exert    a  great  vertical   pressure  on  them,    and 
should  hâve  but  a  moderate  height.      Both  the  form  of  vault   and  the  scale  of 
exécution  are  décisive,    for  construction  may  be  executed  securely  in  small 
dimensions,   but  the  résistance  of   the  materials  does  not  increase  with  its 
dimensions,   but  the  résistance  of  the  materials  does  not  increase  with  its 
dimensions.      It  may  generally  be  taken  as  a  rule,   that  the  higher  the  drm; 
and  dôme  are  made,   the  more  closely  the  plan  of  the  pendentives  should  apipro- 
ximate  to  an  octagon,    when  its  heights  are  similar   (Fig.244).      This  produces 
proportions  harmonizin^  with  the  construction  and  pleasing  to  the  eye;    diaiin- 
proportions  harmonizing  with  the  construction  and  pleasing  to  the  eye:    jà'imiA- 
ishing  the  main  sides  of  the  lower  part,    arched  openings  become  more  sl,endei 
and  a  corresponding  form  then  results  structural ly  in  the  superstruattre,     but 
with  the  square,  -arched  openings  are  usually  wide  and  require  structur^ly 
and  estheticûlly  only  a  slight  increase  in  height  of  the  dôme. 

The  following  principles  are  applicable  to  architectural  form.»  of  the  ^tit^ 
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cipal  Bpace. '  Pilasters  or  colurnns  are  set  in  front  of  the  four  main  piers 
and  their  entatlature  forms  the  impost  corBioes  for  main  arches.  This  caus- 
es the  construction  to  lose  the  impression  of  heavy  massiveness,  and  it  ac- 
quires  a  character  of  aspiration  and  support.  The  surface  of  each  pier  nexl 
the  central  space  should  hâve  a  niches  vrith  tablet  or  relief  above  it.   In 
each  pendent ive  surface  a  large  circular  space  should  be  enclosed  ty  a  bold 
moulding,  filled  by  a  figure,  the  remaining  angles  recieve  ornamental  déco- 
ration. The  upper  limiting  edge  of  this  vault  has  a  bold  half  round,  above 
which  is  a  vertical  frieze,  and  the  pendentives  then  end  with  a  strongly  pro- 
jecting  cornice  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  impost  cornice.   The  vertical 
frieae  prépares  for  the  vertical  surfaces  above,  so  that  by  contrast  of  tlie 
strong  cornice  with  the  refined  forms  of  the  dôme,  its  dimensions  are  appor- 
ently  increased,  and  the  base  of  the  drum,  whose  simple  form  rests  rother  hesv- 
ily  upon  the  pendentives,  is  concealed  from  below.   Above  the  plain  base  the 
drum  has  a  séries  of  pilasters;  whose  height  is  two-thirds  to  one-half  that 
of  lower  order.   The  intervais  are  arranged  on  the  lower  axes,  contain  Win- 
dows with  simple  architraves,  and  are  from  eight  to  sixteen  in  number,  accord- 
ing  to  height  of  dôme  and  size  of  building.  The  dôme  is  always  subdivided 
to  suit  the  arrangement  of  the  pilasters,  so  that  large  spaces  are  above  Win- 
dows.- In  contrast  to  the  lower  architecture,  the  drum  and  dôme  should  hâve 
a  character  of  gracefulness  lightness,  assisted  by  colored  décoration,  the 
lower  part  having  relief  ornament  to  suit  its  bolder  architecture.  But 
pendentives  are  usually  decorated  by  painting. 

Rooms  adjoining  the  central  space  hâve  tunnel  vaults  and  compose  a  cross 
form,  in  whose  angles  are  usually  plaoed  smaller  domed  spaces  connected  with 
the  side  rooms  by  large  arches (Connection  with  central  space  would  weaken  the 
piers  or  diminsih  width  of  arches  across  arms  of  cross).   Déco,   ive  treat- 
ment  of  arms  of  cross  foliows  that  of  central  space.  The  order  of  pilasters 
extends  in  them  and  the  tunnel  vaults  hâve  coffers.  The  severe  and  heavy  tf- 
fect  of  coffers  by  contrast  makes  the  décoration  of  dôme  appear  lighter  ond 
more  élégant.   Instead  ofi  cross  arms  with  tunnel  vaults,  semicircular  apses 
covered  by  half  dômes  and  with  gallery  passages  may  adjoin  the  central  spôice. 
The  great  pilasters  in  the  central  çpace  must  be  omitted,  or  they  must  be  mode 
so  slender  and  purely  ornamental,  that  connection  of  architecture  of  centr^^l 
space  with  that  of  adjacent  half  dômes  is  made  possible.  The  centralized  build- 
ing, though  having  an  eoclesjtiastical  origin,  is  frequently  used  in  secular 
architecture,  if  treated  in  accordance  with  a  noble  and  idéal  solution  of 
the  programme.   "The  whole  should  be  essentially  a  building  of  purely  esthet- 
ic  aspiration  for  the  architectural  forms  in  themselves,  just  as  «ell  sulted 
for  every  other  idéal  purpose  as  for  divine  service**. 
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179.'  Heightening  the  Effect. 
The  différent  rooas  in  an  architectural  design  may,  as  stated  in  Divisions 
1  and  3,  be  divided  into  vestibules,  communications,  and  principal  apart- 
ments,  aocording  to  their  purposes,   Aocording  to  the  importance  of  the  rooms, 
a  suitable  gradation  should  ap  jear  in  their  décoration.   In  the  order  in 
which  we  pass  through  them  to  the  principal  apartment,  there  should  be  a 
transition  from  severe  architecture  of  the  exterior  to  élégant  colored  orn- 
amentation.   Therefore  the  vestibule  and  the  entrence  hall  retain  the  charact- 
er  of  the  external  architecture,  and  we  économise  décorative  forms  there,  to 
heighten  the  effect  in  sucoeeding  rooms  by  greater  richness.   Vestibules  should 
be  less  strongly  lighted  than  the  principal  apartment,  to  produce  a  graduai 
increase  in  lighting.   The  effect  of  rooms  uniformly  lighted  by  light  froni 
high  above  is  materially  increased  if  we  enter  through  a  darker  vestibule. 
The  highest  effect  in  décoration  and  the  most  harmonious  lighting  is  requir- 
ed  in  the  ohief  apartments  of  the  bui)iding.   Thèse  should  express  in  monu- 
mental designs  the  intelleotual  significance  of  the  building,  where  the  form 
of  rooffl,  its  décoration  sculpture,  and  painting  work  together  in  a  harmon- 
ious way. 

DIVISION  V.: 
VESTIBULES?  STAIRYiAYS,  CCUKTS,  AND  HALLS. 
By  Professer  Heinrich  «agner. 

180.  General. 

Since  the  gênerai  designing  of  a  building  in  plan,  and  section,  lias  been  con- 
sidered  in  the  last  Division,  this  last  Division  of  Architectural  Composition 
may  then  dismiss  the  arrangement  of  the  building  further,  so  f  ar  *,9S  it  con- 
cerns  rooms  for  common  use,  more  or  less  developed  in  nearly  every  building, 
such  as  vestibules,  stairways  and  courts.   Designs  for  halls  so  corni'^nly  oo- 
cur  as  entirely  independent,  or  as  portions  of  other  buildings,  th<at  t^ney 
are  hère  subjected  to  gênerai  study. 

The  importance  of  stairways,  vestibules,  and  courts,  and  their  location  and 
arrangement  were  discussed  in  Division  3  (Arts. 114,  12ô);  their  architectur- 
al treatment,  with  that  of  halls,  was  treated  in  the  last  Division.   7.6  now 
hâve  to  investigate  their  plans  in  gênerai,  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  building.   From  the  intimate  relation  of 
thèse  portions  of  the  building,  especially  of  the  vestibules,  stairways  and 
courts,  they  oannot  be  separated,  but  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
Chapter  1.   Vestibules  and  Doorways,  Sntrance  Halls  and  Corridors. 

181.  Diversity  in  Plan. 

Aocording  to  whether  a  building  is  to  serve  for  public  or  private  purpos- 
es, the  plan  of  its  ante  rooms,  vestibules,  entrances,  doorways,  entrance 
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halls,  and  corridors,  will  hâve  to  be  treated  in  différent  ways.  Thés©  are 
the  Connecting  rooms  in  the  building,  and  their  function  is  to  facilitate  pas- 
sage  from  its  exterior  to  its  interior.  This  is  true  of  both  architectural 
treatment  (Art. '179)  and  convenience  of  passage.  They  should  harmoniously  u- 
nite  différences  in  form  caused  by  external  and  internai  influences,  just  as 
they  lead  from  the  hurry  of  the  exterior  to  the  life  of  the  interior.  This 
assumes  that  entrance  rooms  of  a  private  house  should  be  much  smaller  than 
those  of  a  public  building,  vrhose  interior  is  always  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  external  world.   And  since  every  prominent  peculiarity  should  be  reflect- 
ed  in  the  architecture,  this  would  assume  a  more  purely  int'  •  ...  fi... -tracter 
in  entrance  rooms  of  a  private  house,  than  in  those  of  a  pi*cJ*-  .......  Img.   Es- 

pecially  in  the  corridors,  which  are  the  vestibules  to  each  story,  but  less 
so  in  vestibule  and  entrance  hall  to  the  interior  of  the  building;  least  of 
ail  in  buildings  for  large  halls,  the  corridors  partly  forming  an  extension 
of  the  building  outward,  partly  a  passage  or  corridor  around  it. 

In  such  designs  climate  plays  an  important  part,  and  the  treatment  must  be 
arranged  to  suit  it.   Entrance  ro, ans  in  northern  countries  must  afford  pro- 
tection from  rain,  snow,  and  cold,  and  they  must  also  be  partially  warmed, 
while  in  the  warm  countries  free  access  of  air  and  protection  from  scorching 
Sun  are  required.   Halls  and  vestibules  may  be  treated  with  more  beautiful 
and  digmified  effect,  whose  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant.   Entrance  rooms  may 
then  be  more  freely  open,  appearing  better  and  more  clesrly  on  the  exterior 
of  the  building.  Their  plans  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  lo- 
cation of  the  entrance,  on  which  the  arrangement  of  ail  entrance  rooms  dépends. 
a.  Plans  of  Halls. 
182.  Porticoes,  Arcades,  Colonnades,  etc. 

Entrances  to  buildings  freauently  form  imposing  rooms  opening  externally, 
like  porticoes  of  ancient  temples.,  vïhich  project  from  the  structural  organism 
itself,  and  are  both  simple  and  ^oble  models  of  one  story  designs.   In  Figs. 
245  to  247,  the  portico  is  brou^n.  under  the  same  roof  with  the  temple  cell, 
sometimes  at  only  one  end,  sometx*uoo  at  both,  also  frequently  extends  along 
the  sides.   In  Fig.  245  it  hss  tho  unaracter  of  art  enclosure,  but  in  Figs.  24c 
and  247  it  is  an  open  portico.   it.is  an  esthetic  requirement  that  such  por- 
ticoes should  not  be  set  directly  on  the  earth,  but  should  be  raised  and  com- 
mence on  a  substructure;  they  wou'd  otherwise  hâve  the  effect  of  growing  out 
of  the  ground  and  would  not  appear  like  free  artistic  créations;  their  gêner- 
ai design  would  lose  much  in  independent  effect.' 

Due  importance  was  assigned  to  porti^'^es  in  the  architecture  of  ail  periods; 
iû  ©carcely  a  public  building  in  antiquity,  were  they  wanting.  They  were  eith- 
«r  covered  by  a  horizootal  ceiling  or  by  vaulta,  Opettings  were  either  rect- 
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angular  or  arched,  subdivided  by  piers  or  columns.  '  Thèse  open  portiooes  ( 
colonnades  or  arcades)  are  net  merely  in  a  single  story,  but  also  occur  in 
severad  stories,  according  to  whether,  as  in  large  îtrecian  temples,  the  ex- 
ternal  order  occupies  the  entire  height  of  the  structure,  only  in  the  inter- 
ior  being  two  orders  above  each  other,  or  whether  the  subdivision  into  storit s 
extends  to  the  exterior. 

Excellent  examples  of  the  former  are  portico  of  Schinkel's  Muséum  in  Ber- 
lin (Pigs.01,  249),  Klenze's  Glyptothek  in  Munich  (Fig. 248),  Semper's  Capi- 
tol in  v;interthur  (Fig.-20c),  and  Hansen's  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Athens  (Fig. 
252).   Typical  buildings  of  the  latter  kind,  among  other  élégant  créations 
of  the  Renaissance  are  Belvédère  at  Prague  (Fig.250)  and  Basilica  at  Vicenza 
(Fig.'2i5l).   The  former  was  built  by  Paola  délia  Stella  after  1536  and  is  sur- 
rounded  by  porticoes;*  the  latter  has  two  stories  of  porticoes,  Andréa  Palla- 
dio having  rebuilt  the  old  Palazzo  délia  Ragione  as  a  "Basilica".   The  sim- 
ple grandeur  of  the  first  strikes  the  eye;  in  the  latter,  the  exterior 
consists  of  arcades,  but  has  the  genuine  character  of  the  portico,  although 
dominated  by  the  inner  nucleus  of  the  building  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
Arcades  or  colonnades  appear  as  projections  or  porticoes,  and  very  frequent- 
ly  as  loggias  and  recesses  with  closed  ends.   In  ail  cases  the  porticoes  ser\e 
to  freely  open  externally  the  walls  of  the  façade,  sometimes  in  the  lower  sUry 
(Fig.  198),  sometimes  in  the  upper  one  (Fig.20ô),  also  occasionally  in  sever- 
al  stories. 

183.   Street  Porticoes  and  Vérandas.' 

Vie  find  on  raany  buildings,  especially  in  southern  countries,  external  por- 
ticos  extending  along  the  lower  story,  covered  and  forming  open  passages 
protected  from  sunshine,  and  syited  for  work  and  life  in  the  open  air,  so 
dear  to  southern  races.   They  also  frequently  occur  in  the  German  Renaissance. 
Streets  occupied  on  both  sides  by  high  buildings,  especially  whose  lower 
stories  hâve  porticoes  or  vérandas,  generally  produce  a  heavy  and  unpleasant 
impression.   Projecting  structures  of  every  kind,  especially  porticoes,  are 
obnoxious  to  governments  sometimes  compelled  to  fight  in  the  streets,  or  to 
march  soldiers  through  them  although  such  structures  must  hâve  been  common 
in  many  cities,  where  no  longer  found.   For  politioal  reasons  Rome  and  Nap- 
les  hâve  no  street  porticoes. 

nith  thèse  useful  and  often  very  picturesque  designs,  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  building  is  with  diffioulty  recognized;  the  portico    no  longer  in- 
vites entrance  into  the  building;  it  even  partially  obstructs  light  to  the 
rooms  behind  it.   ^-t  is  therefore  customary  to  make  them  as  light  as  possible, 
when  such  proticoes  are  built,  (as  for  example  at  hôtel  "Frankfurter  Bof "  at 
FranKfort-A-M.  »,  Fig.  253,  and  the  new  arcades  adjoining  the  City  Hall  at  Vien- 
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na,   FigB.  254,  255).  From  the  faulte  aentioned,  such  porticos  hâve  fallen  in- 
to  disuse  in  northern  Europe.  Ai   the  beginning  of  this  century  and  even  a 
few  centuries  sinoe,  they  were  frequently  eœployed,  as  in  Rue  de  Rivoli  and 
other  streets  in  Paris  (Fig.  254),  likewise  in  Carlsruhe,  etc.    nith  few  ex- 
ceptions (as  the  examples  in  Pigs.  253,  254),  they  hâve  been  alœost  entirely 
replaced  by  modem  street  portioos  and  shops  with  large  show  Windows. 

184.  Connecting  Portioos  and  Promenades. 

If  portioos  are  only  intended  to  form  oovered  promenades  and  resting  plac- 
es without  enclosed  rooms  beside  or  above  them,  thèse  créations  belong  to  a 
class  claiming  especial  importance.   They  usually  also  serve  as  an  élégant 
and  architecturally  effective  connection  between  several  buildings  or  parts 
of  buildings  (Figs.  253,  257),  or  to  extend  them  externally.   The  courts  of 
Sgyptian  temples  were  thûs  surrounded  by  portioos,  as  well  as  most  public 
squares  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  thèse  being  connected  with  public 
buildings  as  well  as  with  private  houses.   The  portioos  of  Pompey  and  Octa- 
via  in  Rome  were  favorite  promenades  of  wealthy  youths.  Those  of  the  Forums, 
Baths,  Gymaasiums,  etc.,  likewise  played  a  great  part  in  daily  life. 

An  example  in  the  Italian  High  Renaissance  is  the  noble  portico  by  Berni- 
ni  (Fig.'25ô),  which  encloses  the  Place  before  St.  Peter 's  Church  in  Rome. 
The  front    portion  is  an  elliptioal  enclosure  with  four  rows  of  columns  about 
an  unoovered  area,  at  its  centre  being  the  obelisk  with  fountains  at  each  side. 
The  rear  portion  is  enclosed  by  simple  straight  portioos  diverging  towards 
the  ohurch  to  make  the  smaller  place  appear  larger  and  deeper.  k   similar  de- 
sign, consisting  of  portioos  of  quadrant  plan,  was  erected  before  Kazan  Cath- 
edral  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Alexander  I  had  it  built  by  Varonikin  in  mem- 
ory  of  the  victories  of  1812-15. 

The  saae  motive  forms  the  basis  of  several  examples  produçed  in  récent 
years,  such  as  the  portioos  of  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Longçhamp  near  Mar- 
seilles  (by  Esperandieu,  1862-70),  and  those  of  the  Palace  of  Trocadero  in 
Paris  (by  Davioud  and  Bourdais,  1878).  The  colonnades  of  the  former  (Pig. 
257)  merely  serve  as  promenades  conneoting  the  angle  buildings  with  the 

central  building,  while  those  of  Trocadero  .  ,      ..,.   •*. . -,  -   ^  x- 

Palace  are  also  utilized  ter  exhi- 
bitions, and  are  enclosed  at  the  rear  by  a  wall. 

185.  State  Portioos  and  Loggiaa 

To  thèse  architectural  designs  are  to  be  added  state  portioos,  which  do  not 
serve  as  ^omenades,  but  are  chiefly  devoted  to  public  uses.*  Hère  belong  de- 
tached  open  loggias  which  espeoially  coeur  in  Italy,  and  which  are  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  independent  buildings.  One  of  the  finest  exemples  of  this  kind 
is  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  in  Florence  (by  Orcagna,  1376).   The  three  great  arches 
«ith  an  arch  at  each  side,  in  the  façade  of  the  loggia  are  of  imposing  dimen- 
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sions  (Table,  Art.  100),  but  are  so  elegantly  treated  and  so  intimately  con- 
neoted  with  the  oornice,  that  the  building  is  unsurpaseed  in  this  respect. 
Other  porticx)s  enclose  tombs  and  courts  of  monumental  cemeteries,  also  clois- 
ter  courts,  etc.  Further  discussion  vdll  be  left  to  Chapter  3  (Plans  of  Courts) 
and  pater  volumes. - 

18c.  Treatment  of  Porticos. 
In  the  treatment  of  porticos,  especially  of  vaulted  arcades,  it  is  essen- 
tial  to  dévote  the  necessary  attention  to  the  endings  at  their  angles,  and 
it  ie  usually  advisable  for  structural  and  esthetic  reasons  to  strengthen  the 
supports  there.    This  is  generally  done  by  placing  columns,  pilasters,  or 
piers  before  the  members  supporting  the  arches.  If  porticos  are  arranged  in 
several  stories,  care  is  usually  taken  to  treat  the  lower  story  in  forms  sug- 
gesting  greater  strength,  passing  upwards  into  lighter  forme,   ne  may  begin 
nith  the  Doric  or  Tuscan  Order;  the  lonic  will  follow,  then  the  Corinthian, 
perhaps  caryatide  or  Hermes-like  piers.  The  latter  will  hâve  a  good  effect 
only  when  at  a  moderate  height,  for  v»hen  higher  from  the  ground,  their  détail 
foras  will  not  be  visible,  and  the  artistic  value  of  the  figures  will  not  hâve 
its  full  effeot.  For  formai  treatment  of  porticos,  we  refer  to  Part  I,  Vol. 
3  of  this  Handbuch. 

187.  Qalleries,  Corridors,  etc. 

The  use  of  externally  open  porticos  and  loggias  is  naturally  linited  in  our 
climate  (Qermany).  They  are  so  much  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  that  when 
intended  for  Connecting  apartments,  they  do  not  accord  with  our  views  and  cus- 
toms.   Yet  the  portioo  is  such  an  effective  élément  of  architectural  compos- 
ition, that  It  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  A  simple  means  of  eaploy- 
ing  them  without  thèse  injurious  effecta,  consiste  in  treating  the  openings 
as  Windows  and  glazing  the^n.  otherwise  retaining  construction  and  treatment 
of  the  portico  in  ail  essential  parts.  This  is  now  common,  especially  in  nev^ 
buildings.  £ven  the  famous  Loggias  of  Raphaël  in  the  Vatican  in   Rome  were 
enclosed,  and  their  imitations,  the  loggias  of  the  01  d  Pinacothek  in  Munich. 
Thèse  cannot  produce  the  strong  effect  of  sfaadow  found  in  the  open  porticos. 
Their  place  was  taken  by  glazed  galleries  and  «^.orridors,  which  otherwise  ex- 
hibit  the  same  monumental  character.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig. 256,  from 
Palace  of  Justice  in  Paris  (    by  Duc  and  daunet). 
b.;  Ëntrances  and  Doorways. 

188.  The  EntranXîe. 

The  entranoes  are  parts  ihterposed  between  exterior  and  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. Ëntrances  to  buildings  hâve  been  artistically  treated  from  ancient  tis- 
ea)  The  more  conspicuoualy  the  Basa  of  the  building  la  treated,  which  aepa  - 
ratea  the  publio  aquare  or  atreet  from  the  interior  of  tha  building,  the  gr^jit- 
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er  is  the  neV  of  emphasizing  the  Connecting  entrance.  |t  shoulé  always  be 
so  treated  th&^   access  through  it  to  the  entire  interior  of  the  building  is 
évident,  and  onw  is  not  required  to  seek  another  entrance.   Independent  gâte- 
ways  are  detacn«d  from  the  building  or  loosely  connected  with  it,  usually  when 
the  structure  stcuiûs  in  the  middle  of  grounds,  or  is  built  baok  from  the  street 
or  road  then  requlring  an  enclosure,  entered  through  the  gateway.   ''Pig.  259). 
189.  '  Location. 

The  location  of  the  entrance  is  of  very  particular  importance;  this  was  men- 
tioned  in  Division  III  (Art.l2ô)  as  one  of  the  chief  points  in  arranging  the 
System  of  passages  in  the  building.   As  for  the  appearance  of  the  building 
the  portai  usually  is  an  "artistio  accenting  of  the  principal  axis  of  the 
structure.  The  entrance  to  the  building  should  be  recognizable  at  the  first 
glance,  and  the  axes  of  the  principle  façade,  or  those  of  the  différent  pronr.- 
inent  masses  of  the  structure,  are  the  places  where  they  are  sought  and  should 
be  f ound. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  place  the  entrance  at  the  centte  of  the  façade. 
This  occurs  when  ail  rooms  in  the  front  of  the  building  must  form  a  connect- 
ed séries,  or  vrhen  the  length  of  the  front  is  so  small  that  a  division  in  two 
halves  would  be  unsuitable  for  rooms  to  be  arranged  at  each  side.  The  entrance 
is  then  placed  left  or  right  of  the  centre,  frequently  at  one  end  of  the  fac~ 
ade,  or  often  being  even  in  one  side  of  the  building.  The  latter  is  permis- 
sible  in  short  façades,  especially  in  freely  grouped  structures,  if  the  door- 
way  is  readily  seen  from  the  front.  But  the  rear  of  the  building  is  never 
suitable  for  the  main  entrance,  only  for  entrance  for  purveyors,  servants  and 
private  persons.   In  buildings  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  it  is  usually  best 
to  arrange  the  entrance  at  the  corner,  especially  when  much  used.  (Art.  212; 
Fig. '305).   If  the  structure  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  advisable  to  so  arrange 
the  entrance  that  one  may  directly  pass  from  it  into  the  court.  This  entrance 
will  then  be  like  a  portico  and  is  usually  intended  to  be  a  carriage  entrance. 
19  C.   Separate  Entrances. 

A  single  doorway  is  seldom  sufficient  for  large  buildings;  several  entranc- 
es  are  frequently  necessary.to  lead  to  différent  parts  of  the  structure,  since 
they  serve  for  varied  purposes.   Vîith  sufficient  length  of  façade,  they  mey 
then  be  symmetrically  arranged  on  one  façade,  so  far  as  they  hâve  nearly  e- 
qual  dignity.  But  it  is  frequently  hard  to  adopt  the  latter  arrangement  to 
th©  requiremeçt  of  récognition  of  the  main  portai,  and  with  due  regard  to  in- 
ternai subdivision  of  the  building,   «hen  several  entrances  are  necessary, 
they  are  usually  placed  in  différent  sides,  if  thèse  are  accessible, 

Distribution  of  doorways  to  the  principal  and  sid©  façades,  or  the  greatest 
possible  division  and  séparation  of  the  several  entrances  is  indispensable. 
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if  séparation  of  persons  entering  the  building  is  for  good  reasons  advisalle 
or  necessary.  •  This  is  the  case  with  ail  designs,  where  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons are  to  be  admitted  in  brief  time  to  the  interior,  or  are  to  find  exit 
therefrom, 

First  is  a  séparation  of  entrances  for  carriages  from  those  for  persons  on 
foot,  which  is  possible  in  various  v?ays,  especially  by  arranging  the  portai 
on  the  main  axis  for  persons,  placing  the  oarriage  entrance  at  one  side,  or 
the  converse.   Instructive  examples  are  shown  by  plans  of  théâtres,  halls, 
concert  halls,  etc.  (Figs.  178,  275,  312).  This  séparation  is  more  difficult 
on  a  single  façade,  if  other  buildings  closely  adjoin  both  sides.   Yet  the 
entrance  for  persons  may  be  placed  beside  the  carriage  entrance  and  comtined 
with  that  into  a  single  entrance  portico  (Figs.  2ôl,  254);  in  simple  buildings, 
a  single  doorway  is  usually  provided  for  both  purpoôes. 
101.  The  Portai. 

The  poDtal  distinguishes  the  entrance  and  as  an  attractive  and  rich  enclos- 
ure  of  the  doorway  should  appear  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  building.  The 
gênerai  form  and  décoration  of  the  portai  hâve  been  treated  with  especial 
liking  by  architects  in  ail  the  best  architectural  période.   In  no  other  por- 
tion of  the  building  may  be  found  such  abmndance  of  the  most  élégant  '•-reations. 
The  architecture  of  the  modem  period  has  sought  its  models  in  the  exoremely 
varied  and  peculiar  forms  of  Renaissance  portais.   Some  examples  are  shown 
in  Figs.  194,  202,  203,  204. 
1G2.  Forms. 

In  regard  to  dimensions  and  forms  of  entrance  doorways,  in  order  to  make 
them  easily  recognizable,  they  must  be  distinguished,  both  by  promineni,  size 
in  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  building  and  by  richer  ornamentation,  but 
must  also  appear  as  belonging  to  the  entire  building  and  intimately  connect- 
ed  with  it.  The  architectural  treatment  of  the  doorway  may  partially  express 
the  purpose  of  the  structure.   If  an  entrance  is  heavy,  wide,  and  low,  it  has 
the  effeot  as  if  the  building  is  intended  to  keep  f ast  of  hold  of  persons  as 
well  as  of  things,  like  prisons,  arsenal s,  etc.  But  if  the  entrance  be  light 
and  lofty  in  proportion  to  its  width,  apartments  œajr  be  expected  within  for 
magnificence  and  f est al  enjoyment. 

A  very  characteristic  form  of  free  opening  toward  the  exterior  is  common 
in  portais  of  mediaeval  churches  and  cathedrals,  consisting  in  an  arched  treat- 
ment of  the  opening  enlarged  externally.  No  less  characteristic  and  equal- 
ly  inviting  is  the  arrangement  of  an  outer  gateway,  whose  plan  is  usually  a 
half  ellipse  or  oval^  and  which  makes  a  kind  of  niche-like  vestibule  as  a 
portai.  Strongly  covered  members  and  recessee  of  many  doorways  and  gateways 
resuit  from  the  same  esthetic  feellng.  Such  viewe  harmoniae  with  anotber  no^ 
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tive,  revived  into  fashion  very  recently,  for  accenting  doorways  and  porticos 
of  monumental  buildings.   It  consists  in  the  Roman  triumphal  arch,   It  was 
used  by  Semper  and  others  with  more  or  less  suooess  on  théâtres,  exhibition 
palaces,  parliament  houses,  and  other  state  buildings,  whose  size  and  import- 
ance are  to  be  made  prominent. 

193.  Entrance  Porticos. 

The  entrance  fréquent ly  leads  through  a  covered  portico,  sometimes  open  and 
sometimes  closed,  either  placed  entirely  before  the  façade,  as  in  Figs. 248 
to  250,  or  as  in  Figs.  260,  261  arranged  entirely  within  the  building  between 
adjacent  apartments.   In  both  cases  it  is  generally  necessary  to  set  the  build- 
ing back  froffi  the  building  line  of  the  square  or  street  as  much  as  the  depth 
of  the  projecting  portion.   Entrance  porches  are  sometimes  found  vn  Gothic 
churches,  with  a  plan  in  form  of  a  triangle  or  pentagon,  one  side  containing 
the  entrance  doorway,  the  two  others  being  treated  as  openings  for  passage 
(Pig. 2c2).   Porticos  may  serve  as  entrances  or  gateways  for  carriages;  they 
then  recieve  différent  names  according  to  their  arrangement  and  hâve  the  ad- 
vantage  that  one  may  enter  the  building  with  olean  shoes.   Covered  carriage 
porches  are  préférable  to  carriage  passages,  which  are  easily  exposed  to  draughti 
of  air. 

194.  Carriage  Porches, 

Placing  the  entrance  beneath  a  covered  carriage  porch  is  préférable  in  pal- 
aces and  large  public  buildings.   Floors  of  such  porches  must  not  be  elevat- 
ed.   Ramps  are  arranged  at  each  side,  and  nust  not  be  too  steep,  being  the 
longer,  the  higher  the  carriage  porch  is  raised.  Pig. 264  shows  an  uncovered 
drive,  and  the  ground  etory  plan  in  Fig.  178  shows  two  with  projecting  roofs; 
Fig.  263  is  a  carriage  porch  with  curved  rampa,  Fig.  26c  is  one  with  straight 
ramps,  and  Fig. 266  is  a  carriage  porch  at  an  angle.   Besides  the  ramps  of  the 
carriage  porch,  it  is  cuetomary  to  arrange  steps  before  it  on  the  exterior, 
(Figs. 263,  266),  and  thèse  afford  a  weloome  motive  for  architectural  treatment. 

Carriage  porches  are  to  be  harmonized  with  the  exteiior  of  the  building, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  built  of  the  same  material  and  with  the  same  treat- 
ment of  forms  as  the  latter.   If  the  carriage  porch  be  only  a  protecting  roof 
supported  by  light  iron  coluœns,  it  merely  appears  as  an  accessory  of  the  build- 
ing, or  like  a  foreign  élément  attached  to  it,  The  esthetic  impression  of 
such  treatment  is  seldom  entirely  pleaeing.  The  effect  of  the  entrance  its- 
elf  is  thereby  injured. 

195.  Carriage  Passades. 

Carriage  passages  or  drives,  and  gateways,  terned  gateway  porticos  if  suf- 
ficiently  spacious,  are  enclosed  by  simple  subdivided  walls,  or  developed  like 
a  portico  with  colonnadeB  or  arches.  If  they  are  also  ujsed  by  persons  on  foot. 
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theae  are  protected  by  a  correeponding  séparation/  eitber  ty  a  raised  walk 

or  by  a  colonnade,  (Fig. -207). 

Tbe  oarriage  entrance  is  also  generally  an  exit,  so  that  carriages  must  turn 
around  in  the  court  of  the  building)  If  a  large  nunfber  of  carriages  is  to 
be  expected  in  both  directions  and  at  the  sai&e  tim^  >">r  if  it  is  impossible 
for  carriages  to  turn  in  the  interior,  separate  carripge  entrances  and  exits 
are  advi sable.  Thèse  may  be  on  différent  sides  or  on  the  same  si de  of  the 
building,  and  will  preferably  be  so  arranged,  if  the  building  site  directly 
adjoins  the  street  at  the  sides  or  rear  (Plan  in  Fig.  185),  or  when  the  plan 
permits  both  to  be  connected  together  by  a  double  entrance  portico,  or  a  car- 
riage  passage  is  provided  at  separate  and  suitable  points  of  the  main  façade 
of  the  building  (Pig.£c8,  307). 

c.  Vestibules  and  Entrance  Halls. 
19Ô.  The  Vestibule. 

The  passage  from  entrance  portico  to  interior  of  the  building  is  formed  by 
the  vestibule  or  entrance  hall.  By  vestibule  is  not  to  be  understood  only  the 
ante-room  next  the  entrance,  separated  by  this  from  external  connection  with 
the  Street,  court,  or  garden,  but  it  also  signifies  the  hall,  which  forças  a 

passage  to  the  différent  rooms  on  the  same  level  and  also  frequently  contains 
the  entrance  to  the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  stories  (Fig,  2c9). 

In  Italian  palaces  of  the  late  Renaissance,  the  vestibule  wae  much  increas- 
ed  in  size  to  aocomodate  numerous  servants  in  attendance  on  visitors.  The 
gateway  was  then  treated  as  a  carriage  entrane  and  was  made  large  and  wide. 
Vestibules  in  Florence  by  Bramante  were  seldom  more  than  a  passage  with  tun- 
nel vaujit:,  but  became  a  larger  and  higher  vaulted  room.  The  vestibule  becaine 
one  of  the  highest  problems,  for  the  staircase  (next  Chap. )  had  before  been 
merely  dignified  and  convenient,  was  then  presented  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
imiigination  as  an  élément  of  beauty,  and  was  directly  included  in  the  vesti- 
bule, The  entrance  hall  became  of  equal  importance  with  similar  halls  in  nor1  h- 
ern  and  southern  Germany.   In  the  upper  stories,  this  forms  an  ante-room  like 
the  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  a  corridor  or  passage  to  the  rooms. 
197.  The  Entrance  Hall. 

This  ante  room  for  passage  will  then  be  terœed  the  entrance  hall  or  vesti- 
bule, when  especially  spacious  or  remarkable,  being  usually  designed  some- 
what  like  a  portico,  and  frequently  décor ated  by  sculptured  and  painted  orna- 
mentation.  As  the  first  rooms  entered  by  a  visiter,  the  vestibule  and  entrance 
hall  décide  the  impression  made  by  the  interior.  yf  the  building  contains  fes- 
al  apartments,  the  entrance  hall  must  not  be  prominent  for  especial  magnifi- 
cence in  décoration;  it  must  not  excel  the  apartments  in  this  way,  and  must 
not  delay  the  visitor  on  its  own  jacqount,  but  rather  by  quiet  and  noble  forms 
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of  stone  architecture  and  by  eiailarity  to  the  external  architecture  prépare 

him  for  the  increased  effect  presented  by  the  internai  décoration  of  the  ûpart- 

ments. 

198.  Treatment. 

The  entrance  hall  is  that  room  through  whioh  passage  is  opened  to  the  prii- 
cipal  portions  of  the  interior  (Fig.  270),  but  it  is  not  usually  a  room  for  in- 
tendants, only  for  passage,  with  a  separate  room  for  the  porter  added  to  the 
side,   Being  not  intended  for  a  continuous  occupancy,  the  vestibule  or  entre nce 
hall  should  be  less  lighted  than  the  other  rooms,  where  good  lighting  is  a  chiet 
requisite;  in  palaces,  it  usually  re«eives  indirect  light  only,  since  its  cen- 
tral location  and  the  carriag©  porch  and  other  arrangements  before  the  main  en- 
trance prevents  direct  lighting.  The  vestibule  should  be  so  arranged,  that 
if  not  square,  its  larger  axis  œay  hâve  the  direction  of  the  depth  of  the  build- 
ing, its  smaller  axis  being  that  of  the  façade  or  parallel  to  the  front  (Figs. 
271,  273).   It  is  frequently  neoessary  te  keep  the  part  next  the  entrance  on 
the  same  level  as  the  portico  or  threshold  of  the  entrance,  then  ascending  by 
steps  to  those  parts  of  the  entrance  hall  at  a  higher  level.   (Figs.  271,  21c). 

By  the  rooms  placed  over  the  réception  hall  and  the  requirements  for  support- 
ing  them,  one  must  be  guided  in  the  treatment  of  the  entrance  hall;  it  there- 
fore  frequently  bas  oolunns,  piors,  etc.;,  to  support  the  ceiling,  and  thèse 
are  to  be  arranged  regularly  on  both  sides  of  the  principal  axis,   nith  two 
rows  of  columns,  a  central  ifider  passage  and  two  narrower  side  passages  may 
be  arranged  (Pigs.  372,  261).   But  the  entrance  hall  appears  more  dignified  il 
vrithout  dividing  columns.  The  use  of  columns  parti  al  ly  dépends  on  the  height 
whiûh  may  be  given  to  the  entrance  hall.   If  they  are  not  to  appear  stumpy,ff r 
relatively  small  height  free  columns  are  advisable,  to  produce  a  good  effect 
by  dividing  the  available  spaoe  into  several  narrower  spaces. 

In  palatial  buildings  in  southern  Europe  as  frequently  in  Italy,  the  entraînée 
hall  occupies  at  least  one  and  one-half  stories,  a  mezzanine  story  being  usual- 
ly placed  above  the  ground  story,  above  whioh  is  the  floor  of  the  principal 
story;  vaulting  the  rooms  is  customary  in  southern  Europe  and  requires  so  mu(  h 
height  that  the  entrance  hall  eannot  be  made  low.   It  is  always  désirable  fer 
the  entrance  hall  to  hâve  a  respectable  height,  and  therefore  it  frequently 
extends  through  two  f ull  8t;u  ies.   An  entranoe  corridor  is  sometimes  arranger 
in  an  uppcr  story  also,  especially  in  the  principal  story,  as  in  Fig.  274. 

199.  Peculiaritiea. 

In  many  buildings  entranoe  halls  reoeive  a  peculiar  treatment,  required  pait- 
ly  by  local  conditions  (Pig. 105)  partly  by  the  spécial  purposes  they  are  to 
fulfil.   nithout  going  into  détails  of  plans,  a  few  typical  exemples  are  11- 
lustrated.   An  important  part  is  played  by  entrance  halls  in  théâtres  and  otl-- 
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er  buildings,  intended  to  reoeive  great  numbers  of  persons.   It  is  advisable, 
especially  in  northern  Europe,  to  place  wind  ecreens  at  entrance  doors  leadin^ 
to  entrance  halls.   In  entrarce  halls  of  théâtres  several  entrance  doors  an 
arranged  (opening  outwards).   If  external  walls  are  sufficiently  thick  to  h£ve 
sufficient  space  between  doors  plaoed  at  outside  and  inside  of  wall ,  the  us€ 
of  wind  screens  will  be  avoided;  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  an  internai  projec- 
tion of  wind  screens  by  adding  a  separate  thin  wall  in  the  entrance  hall  to 
form  a  vestibule,  only  beyc^d  this  wall  treating  the  entrance  hall  as  a  unit- 
ed  room.  •  (Compare  Pigs.  275.  and  178). 

For  churches  it  is  appropriate  to  pass  from  exterior  to  interior  through  an 
enclosed  vestibule,  to  protect  the  interior  of  the  church  from  draugths,  also 
providing  an  ante-room,  where  persons  may  form  in  processions  before  entérinai 
the  church.   A  prominent  part  in  modem  architecture  is  played  by  waiting  rooms 
of  great  railway  stations.  From  their  peculiar  requirements  and  account  of 
the  enormous  traffic,  they  sometimes  hâve  colossal  dimensions  and  a  peculiar 
develo  pent. 

In  English  country  houses,  the  entrance  hall  is  generally  an  entirely  closrd 
apartment  or  noble  hall  that  can  be  waroed,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient 
traditions,  it  forme  an  indispensable  part  of  the  family  résidence,  being  ac- 
oordingly  decorated  by  paintings,  arns,  hunting  trophies,  etc.  ^  though  frequent- 
ly  treated  in  a  more  simple  and  oommon  manner  (Fig. 27ô).  A  quite  différent 
character  appears  in  the  vestibule  of  Prench  private  résidences.  Just  as  nol- 
ly  treated  in  its  way  as  the  English  entrance  hall,  it  does  net  produce  the 
same  impression  of  cosiness  and  oomfort,  but  by  its  formai  treatment  al way s  is 
a  pleasing  transition  from  the  external  architecture  to  the  internai  décora- 
tion (Fig.  877). 

200.  «aiting  Corridors. 

nith  vestibules  and  entrance  halls  belong  waiting  corridors,  which  are  in 
France  common  in  Court  Houses,  etc.:,  the  so-called  Salles  de  pas  perdus.  Thèse 
are  long  corridors  to  which  the  public  is  restricted,  sometimes  transacting 
necessary  business  with  officiais,  sometimes  awaiting  an  order  to  enter  the 
court  room.  Thèse  rooms  are  high,  airy,  and  are  treated  with  massive  richness, 
always  with  a  severe  character.   (Figs. 278,  279).  Many  halls  in  other  kinds 
of  buildings  possess  a  similar  character  (see  Figs.  280,  317a). 
Ohapter  2.  Plans  of  Stairways. 

201.  General. 

"Very  careful  attention  is  required  to  designing  stairwajis;  for  difficulties 
are  great,  to  be  overcome  in  giving  them  a  suitable  location,  and    one  net 
injurèous  to  the  rest  of  the  building.;  Praiseworthy  are  staircases  that  are 
light,  spacious,  and  easy,  thereby  inviting  one  to  visit  the  building". 
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In  nearly  thèse  words  in  Chapter  26,  Book  1  of  his  "Architecture,  Palladio 
points  out  the  ohief  requirements  for  thèse  important  Connecting  members  of 
the  structural  organisai.   Very  much  dépends  on  correct  arrangement  of  the 
staircases.   Yet  this  will  te  materially  simplified  ly  that  said  in  the  last 
Division  in  référence  to  planning  the  building  in  gênerai,  and  that  in  Part 
lîl  of  this  Handbuch  on  their  arrangement  and  construction,  parts  in  détail, 
and  on  external  staircases.   There  remains  the  designing  of  staircases  in 
the  interior  of  the  building,  especially  those  of  monumental  character. 
a.  Forms  of  Staircases. 

202.  Historical. 

To  characterize  staircases  of  différent  periods  of  art,  the  following  points 
become  prominent.   In  antiquity,  staircases  in  the  interior  of  the  building 
could  acquire  no  importance.   Principal  apartments  were  limited  to  the  ground 
floor;  stairways  leading  to  upper  stories  were  enclosed  between  walls,  and 
appear  to  hâve  reoeived  no  architectural  treatment,  and  were  quite  steep,   This 
is  assumed  from  the  writings  of  Vitruvies  (Book  IX,  Chap.II)  and  is  proved  by 
extensive  and  partially  preserved  staircafees  of  Roman  amphitheaters,,  planned 
with  extraordinary  skill,  to  provide  access  to  ail  parts  of  the  bui'^ddng  for 
^reat  multitudes  of  persons:,  with  quick  egress  for  them  in  the  most  c^rfect 
manner.   Staircases  of  mediaeval  buildings  are  generally  placed  on  façades  in 

cpen  stairways  or  stair  towers  and  mostly  consist  of  winding  steps.   Désire 
for  richer  treatment  appear  s  everyvthere  under  influences  of  late  Gothic  and 
Sarly  Renaissance  in  numerous  gracefully  grouped  ançl  effective  créations. 
The  monumental  stairways  in  interiors  of  buildings  are  among  the  creaLjions 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  they  hâve  been  transferred  to  modéra  architect- 
ure without  material  change.   Especially  in  public  and  palatial  buildings, 
while  dwellings  hâve  comfortable,  and  attractive  staircases. 

Stairs  will  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  suitability,  without  ré- 
férence to  diversitiea  in  material,  construction,  and  form. 
1.   Stairs  in  Gtraight  Flights. 

The  steps  of  the  staircase  sometimes  continue  in  one  flight  without  inter- 
ruption, but  they  are  generally  at  pro  pr   intervais  divided  into  separate 
flights  by  walking  spaces  or  landings,  with  or  without  change  in  direction. 
The  most  varied  forms  resuit  from  influences  affecting  arrangement  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  yet  thèse  may  be  classed  under  a  number  of  simple 

types. 

203.  ûtraight  Staircases. 

The  form  most  convenient  and  appropriate  for  ascent  and  descent  is  the  strai^ 
staircase  without  turns  from  begiiming  to  emd,   It  may  be  enclosed  between  two 
walls  extending  beside  the  steps  (Fig.  281)  be  built  free  on  both  sides  in  the 
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room  (Fig.282),  or  may  be  free  on  one  aide  and  built  against  a  wall  on  the  oth- 
erCPig. "283).   In  ail  cases,  particularly  if  the  height  is  very  great,  this  re~ 
quires  a  great  length  of  space,  and  in  the  first  case  a  considérable  width  as 
well,  if  the  staircase  must  not  appear  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  lengtl 
and  height.   If  several  stîdrcases  of  this  kind  must  be  placed  above  eaoh  oth- 
er,  the  maximum  distance  must  be  traveled  in  passing  from  floor  to  floor.  but 
if  not  required  to  econoaize  epace,  the  straight  staircase  is  grand  and  eiicpl^ 
in  gênerai  effect  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  other.   It  is  therefore  partic- 
ularly adopted  to  monumental  buildings,  either  is  single  or  double  in  plan, 
or  may  be  arranged  symmetrically  to  A  5  or  0  D  (Pigs. •  281,  283).' 

One  of  the_,noblest  structures  of  the  first  kind  is  the  Scala  Regia  (Royal 
Stairs)  (by  Bernini)  leading  to  pontificial  apartments  in  Vatican  at  Rome  ( 
Pig.284),  which  extends  in  a  single  flight  for  more  than  197  ft.=  in  length, 
and  even  appears  much  longer  in  perspective  than  is  actually  the  case,  for 
between  thé  pair  of  columns  its  width  at  the  lower  end  is  27.5  ft.  this  di- 
minishes  to  le.  4  ft,  at  the  upjer  end.   A  magnificent  example  of  straight 
double  staircase  waa  in  Hôtel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  destroyed  in  1871.   Fig. 
311  représenta  on  one  half ,  the  plan  of  the  ground  atory,  on  the  other  being 
that  of  the  principal  story. 

Especially  in  stories  at  upper  ends  of*  such  ataircases,  they  are  furnished 
with  galleries  te  ccnnect  them  nith  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  thèse  are  eith- 
er treated  like  porticos  (Pig.  311),  or  are  free  above  and  are  merely  enclosed 
by  balustrades  next  the  staircase  (Pig.  281).   As  a  simple  staircase  before  hall 
in  entrance  halls,  in  courts,  etc.,  the  straight  staircase,  as  in  Fig. 282,  is 
very  frequently  employed.  (Pig.2ô0,  etc.).   This  type  is  also  used  for  ordinar} 
stairs  with  moderate  height  of  story,  vif  arranged  àlong  a  passage  required  for 
communication  or  in  a  generally  accessible  space/' 
204.'  Staircases  in  Several  Plights. 

The  directi,<n  may  generally  be  changed  for  each  flight  between  landings,  pro- 
ducing  staircases  in  several  flights.   If  this  change  always  occurs  in  the 
same  direction,  a  simple  staircase  results,  if  in  bcth  directions,  we  hâve  the 
double  staircase  in  two  flights. 

205.   Staircases  in  Two  Flights. 

The  staircase  in  two  flights  is  formed  when  the  upper  flight  forma  on  the 
plan  an  extension  of ,  or  a  right,  acute,  or  obtuse  angle  with  the  lower  flight, 
the  latter  are  rare.  The  staircase  in  Fig.  285  is  divided  in  two  flights  at 
right  angles,  and  its  entire  length  appears  at  a  glance,  the  lower  flight  ap- 
pearing  in  front  view  and  the  upper  in  side  view.   Suitable  treatment  produces 
an  interesting  or  even  picturesque  and  effective  view.  Thèse  advantages  make 
th«  staircase  very  appro  priât e,  where  as  in  Fig.  276,  it  is. built. free  in  the 
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roon  and  forma  a  part  of  its  décoration.'  That  it  is  suited  to  even  oonument- 
al  buildings  is  shown  by  Fig. 285,  aleo  by  plans  of  the  Palace  of  Archduke  Lud- 
wig  Victor  in  Vienna  (Fig.185),  and  by  upper  and  lower  entrance  halls  of  Cap- 
itol at  Hinterthur,  furnished  with  tïfo   suoh  stairoases  (Fig.  310d), 

by  far  laost  ooAonly  used  is  the  half  space  stairoase,  as  in  Fig.  286;  for 
it  is  easily  and  oonpaotly  arranged  with  rooms  of  ordinary  depth,  is  enolos- 
ed  by  itself ,  pernits  acoess  from  principal  landing  to  the  différent  rooras  in 
that  story,  and  at  the  sase  time  ascent  to  the  next  story  takes  the  shortest 
vray.  This  is  the  most  appropriate  fora,  though  not  the  most  élégant  in  its 
appearanoe,  since  the  upper  flight  of  the  stairs  usually  appears  from  beneath 
a  dark  mass;  and  as  it  cuts  across  the  opening  zt  midheight  of  the  story,  it 
partially  obstructs  the  view  in  the  stairway.  This  frequently  ocours  in  It- 
alian  palaces  (Fig.  273).  Plights  of  stairs  are  there  quite  broad  and  are 
mostly  enclosed  between  side  walls,  each  flight  appearing  by  itself  as  in 
straight  stairoases.  As  a  principal  staircase  extending  from  one  story  to  the 
next,  it  ends  above  in  open  fora;  external  defects  then  dissapear,  and  it  is 
partly  not  visible  on  acoount  of  the  enclosing  walls  and  the  ending  of  the 
up.  er  part  of  the  stairway,  as  shown  by   Fig.  28c  (plan  of  ground  story). 
It  is  often  préférable  to  round  off  angles  of  the  landing  aocording  to  dotted 
lines  in  Pigs.  28Ô,  292. 

20Ô,  Stairoases  in  Three  Flights. 

Coabining  ty  p  forns  in  Pigs.  265,  28Ô  produces  a  staircase  in  three  flights, 
as  in  Pigs.  273,  287,  a  third  short  flight  being  added  below  or  above  to  the 
half  space  stairs,  usually  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  string  or  wall,  se 
as  to  begin   or  coAplete  the  ascent.  Thiè  givea  the  lowest  or  second  upper 
story  greater  height,  without  being  ooapslled  to  require  larger  space  for 
the  stairway,  with  equal  risée  of  eteps.  This  for&  is  likewise  very  fréquent 
in  Italien  palaces.  A  good  effect  is  also  produced  by  three  space  staircase, 
which  changes  direction  at  right  angles  in  Fig.  271,  288,  especially  if  the 
second  flight  can  hâve  a  greater  length  than  the  other  two,  producing  a  les  s 
obstructed  view  in  the  stairway  (Fig. 277). 
307.  Stairoases  in  Four  Plights. 

Likewise  originated  full  space  stairoases,  where  as  in  Fig.  289,  the  fli^htB 
from  landing  to  landing  turn  at  right  angles,  and  end  above  the  point  of  bcgin- 
ning.  Stairoases  in  Pigs.  2BB,   289,  are  open  towards  the  well-hole,  and  wJ-en 
several  stories  are  arranged  above  each  other,  they  recieve  light  through  cky- 
light.  They  therefore  possess  spécial  advantages  for  location  in  the  inter- 
ior  of  the  building,  and  as  shown  b>t  numerous  exanples  and  by  the  given  plt  ns, 
they  are  capable  of  effective  architectural  treatnent.  Both  forms  demand  i  ath- 
er  more  fXoor  space  than  sany  ôthers  on  acoount  of  well-hole  enclosed  by  fiont 
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'if 

rooB  and  forma  a  part  of  ita  décoration.'  That  it  is  Buited  to  even  oonument- 
al  buildingB  le  shown  by  Pig. 285,  aiBO  by  plans  of  the  Palace  of  Ârchduke  Lud- 
wig  Victor  in  Vienne  {Pig.185),  and  by  upper  and  lower  entrance  halls  of  Cap- 
itol at  ninterthur,  furnished  with  X^   sucfa  stairoases  (Fig.  310d). 

by  far  aost  comonly  used  is  the  half  space  stairoase,  as  in  Fig.  286;  for 
it  is  easily  and  oospaotly  arranged  with  rooms  of  ordinary  depth,  is  enolos- 
ed  by  itself ,  pernits  acoess  fron  principal  landing  to  the  différent  rooms  in 
that  story,  and  at  the  same  time  ascent  to  the  next  story  takes  the  shortest 
viay.  This  is  the  most  appropriate  fora,  though  not  the  most  élégant  in  its 
appearance,  sinoe  the  upper  flight  of  the  stairs  usually  appeare  from  beneath 
a  dark  mass;  and  as  it  cuts  across  the  opening  zt  midheight  of  the  story,  it 
partial ly  obstructs  the  view  in  the  stairway.  This  frequently  ocours  in  It- 
alien palaces  (Fig.  373).  Flights  of  stairs  are  there  quite  broad  and  are 
mostly  enclosed  between  side  vrai  1  s,  each  flight  appearing  by  itself  as  in 
straight  stairoases.  As  a  principal  staircase  extending  from  one  story  to  the 
next,  it  ends  above  in  open  form;  external  defects  then  dissapear,  and  it  is 
partly  not  visible  on  account  of  the  enclosing  walls  and  the  ending  of  the 
up.  er  part  of  the  stairway,  as  shown  by   Fig.  28c  (plan  of  ground  story). 
It  is  often  préférable  to  round  off  angles  of  the  landing  according  to  dotted 
lines  in  Figs.  28ô,  292. 

203,  Stairoases  in  Three  Flights. 

Combining  ty  |8  foros  in  Pigs.  285,  28ô  produces  a  staircase  in  three  flights, 
as  in  Pigs.  273,  287,  a  third  short  flight  being  added  below  or  above  to  the 
half  space  stairs,  usually  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  string  or  wall,  so 
as  to  begin   or  complète  the  ascent.  Thlè  gives  the  lowest  or  second  upper 
story  greater  height,  without  being  oospalled  to  require  larger  space  for 
the  stairway^  with  equal  rises  of  steps.  This  form  is  likewise  very  fréquent 
in  Italien  palaces.  A  good  effect  is  also  produced  by  three  space  staircase, 
which  changes  direction  at  right  angles  in  Fig.  271,  288,  especially  if  the 
second  flight  can  hâve  a  greater  length  than  the  other  two,  producing  a  les  s 
obstruoted  view  in  the  stairway  (Fig. 277). 
207.  Stairoases  in  Four  Flights. 

Likewise  originated  full  space  stairoases,  where  as  in  Fig.  289,  the  flights 
from  landing  to  landing  turn  at  right  angles,  and  end  above  the  point  of  bcgin- 
ning.   Stairoases  in  Pigs.  288,  289,  are  open  towards  the  well-hole,  and  wl^en 
several  stcries  are   arranged  above  each  other,  they  recieve  light  through  cky- 
light.  They  therefore  poBsess  spécial  advantages  for  location  in  the  inter- 
ior  of  the  building,  and  as  shpwn  b|i  numerous  examples  and  by  the  given  plrns, 
they  are  capable  of  effective  architectural  treatment.  Both  forms  demand  ]  ath- 
er  more  floor  epaoe  than  sany  ôthers  on  aocount  of  well-hole  enclosed  by  front 
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Btring,  but  they  are  otherwise  easily  arranged  in  plan,  since  they  afford  a  sui; 
able  oppurtunity  for  varying  ratio  of  iength  to  breadth  of  stairway.   But  there 
is  a  minimum  limit»  fixed  in  accordance  with  Art. 220,  which  is  that  net  less 
than  three  or  four  steps  must  be  placed  between   landin^s. 
206.   Staircases  in  Two  Branches  or  Doubled. 

The  moBt  diverse  forms  of  staircases  are  produced  from  the  simple  type  fornit] 
by  doubling  them  on  the  axes  of  entrance  hall  or  vestibule,  and  which  are  gi- 
ven  by  lines  A  h   and  C  D  in  Pigs.  281,  283  and  285.   Thèse  compound  forms  re- 
quire  no  extended  explanation,  being  readily  derived  from  the  preceding,  and 
their  use  in  interiors  of  buildings  will  be  treated  hereafter.   The  most  use- 
ful  staircase  in  two  branches  is  that  formed  from  Figs.  285,  286  and  268  by 
symmetrical  arrangement  about  the  axis  A  B  of  the  middle  flight,  with  which  il 
begins,  and  which  is  divided  to  right  and  left.   Repeated  on  the  axis  C  D,  it 
may  be  termed  a  double  staircase.   Examples  are  the  staircase  in  Fig.  290,  thci 
in  Fig.  240,  and  that  in  corner  building  in  Fig.  305;  also  in  Fig.  307,  etc. 
In  Fig.  305  the  entrance  to  ground  story  is  found  on  bisecting  line  of  the  an- 
gle, and  therefore  in  this  direction  is  the  entrance  to  the  staircase,  but 
the  exits  in  upper  story  are  on  both  sides  perpendicular  to  corridors  parallel 
to  Street  façades. 

It  may  be  aaid  with  regard  to  thèse  staircases  in  two  branches,  that  their 
effect  is  more  spacious  and  stately  than  that  of  simple  forms,  but  the  demand 
for  space  is  correspondingly  greater.  And  when  space  is  not  abundant,  a  siir- 
ple  and  spacious  staircase  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  two  branches, 
restricted  in  plan  (see  Art.  221).   Burchhardt  says  that  a  chief  innovation  in 
the  architecture  of  palaces  in  Late  Renaissance  consists  in  doubling  staircoc- 
es  for  sake  of  symmetry,  after  men  had  already  become  accustomed  to  such  in 
gardens  and  courts  after  bramante.  They  either  commenced  below  with  two  separ 
ate  staircases,  or  one  staircase  was  divided  in  two  above  the  first  landin^^^. 
Great  merit  is  due  to  Genoa  with  its  steep  flights  of  steps,  where  care  must 
always  hâve  been  taken  to  obtain  for  the  numerous  external  stairways  a  good  anc 
beautiful  effect. 

2.   lUnding  Staircases. 
209.   Simple  Forms. 

Insteîîd  of  changing  the  direction  from  landing  to  landing,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing  straight  typical  forma,  this  may  also  be  effected  from  step  to  step  by 
winding  staircases  with  a  solid  newel  or  a  well-hole.  Thèse  are  either  entiri:- 
ly  of  winders,  as  in  Pigs.  293,  294,  or  partially  so,  but  usually  are  encios- 
ed  by  a  seaicircle.  Tiinding  staircases  are  easily  adapted  to  either  a  :^  ^icii- 
edcular  or  polyjèonal,  an  oval  or  reotangular  room,  and  is  therefore  more  read- 
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ily  employed  on  an  irregular  building  site,  than  are  stairs  of  other  types  ( 

side  stairs  in  palace,  Figs.  185,  ISÔ).  They  occupy  least  space  on  plan,  and 

admit  of  acoess  at  any  height  and  at  ail  points  of  the  perimeter;  they  are  al- 

80  the  only  forn  suited  to  any  stride,  sinoe  on  the  radial  steps  may  Le  selec- 

ted  at  pleasure  any  proportion  of  tread  to  f ixed  rise,  both  ascending  or  des- 

oending. 

This  type  has  the  defeot  in  case  of  small  radius,  that  the  change  in  direc- 
tion from  atep  to  etep  is  perceptible,  asoent  and  descent  being  quite  trouble- 
some,  but  this  almost  entirely  dissapears  with  a  larger  well-hole.  On  account 
of  this  difficulty  the  «inding  stairoase  is  not  employed  where  it  is  préférable 
for  its  other  advantages,  as  when  the  arrangement  of  straight  staircases  is  ob- 
jectionable  for  local  reasons  (lack  of  space,  irregularity,  etc.).   It  was  pre- 
viously  stated  that  «inding  staircases  almost  exolusively  employed  during  thé 
middle  âges  and  the  Early  Renaissance. 

As  historical  examples  in  Italian  buildings,  which  seldom  exhibit  this  typi > 
cal  form  in  the  interior,  are  the  circuler  stairoase  in  Belvédère  of  Vatican 
(by  Bramante,  1506),  and  the  later  oval  stairoase  in  Barberibi  Palace  in  Home 
(by  Borromini),  only  differing  from  the  former  by  its  elliptical  plan  (Pig.  294). 
Both  are  of  considérable  dimensions  (about  29.5  ft.  in  clear  width);  the  hollow 
newell  is  composed  of  twelve  Doric  columns,  which  follow  the  helical  curvature 
of  the  strings  and  balustrade.   Among  designs  of  allied  type,  though  of  différ- 
ent form,  are  the  élégant  winding  staircases  in  middle  and  southern  Germany, 
mostly  of  the  16th  century  (Pig. 298);  then  among  numerous  Prench  examples  of 
S^rly  Renaissance  is  yhe  beautiful  newell  stairoase  of  Château  of  Chateaudun, 
of  beginning  of  tôth  century,  Figs.  295,  297.  Differing  from  most  contemporary 
designs,  the  latter  is  enolosed  in  the  building,  permitting  free  passage  between 
A  and  B..  The  square  plan  is  by  oonioal  isaults  transformed  into  an  octagon,  and 
this  into  a  a  circle  by  the  eight  oorbelled  out  columns  supporting  the  helical 
cor  ni  ce. 

kodern  arohiteoture  has  rightly  s  ohanged  to  more  simple  forms  of  the  -   stsdr- 
cases,  at  the  same  time  «itb  a  pnactioial  limitation  of  their  use.   They  are  em- 
ployed for  minute  uses  in  their  most  compact  f  crm  as  narrow  isolated  stairs  with 
newell s,  but  otherwise  are  only  used  for  subordinate  purposes,  since  they  are 
entirely  unsultable  for  use  by  many  persons.   nith  a  wide  well-hole,  they  now 
occur  as  main  staircases,  usually  in  semicircular  form,  as  in  Fig.  291. 
210.  Compound  Porms. 

fîinding  stairs  are  suited  to  combine  "«ith  straight  ones.  Most  common  is  the 
type  in  Pig.  292,  «hioh  may  be  placed  in  rooms  ending  in  either  reotangular, 
circuler,  or  polygonal  fora»;  and  which  retains  both  the  advantages  and  the  de- 
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fects  of  the  two  forma  oomposing  it.      It  is  appropriate  where  little  space  is 
available  and  an  interœediate  landing  is  omitted  on  account  of  low  height  of 
story,    as  in  apartment  houses  and  other  buildings  for  purposes  of  utility.     Te 
incert   a  walking  space  in  form  of   a  sector  of  a  circle  instead  of  a  few  stepe 
is  more  diturbing  than  advantageous,    if  the  space  is  not  viide  enough  to  requir^ 
at  least  two  ordinary  steps  thereon  (Art.    222).      As  main  staircases,   compound 
forma  are  usually  arranged  in  two  branches  in  monumental  buildings.      It  is  us- 
ual   to  commence  with  a  middle  straight   flight,   which  branches  from  the  landing 
in  two  curved  arms  (Fig. 296).     Fig.    316  is  a  notable  example.      Sxternai   straight 
flights  of   steps,   much  as  usually  entrance  and  exit   steps,    are  usually  construct- 
ed  with  more  or  less  curved  steps,   gradually  becoming  wider   (Fig.    177). 
b.      Arrangement  and  Form  of   Staircases. 

211.  Main  and  Private  Staircases. 

According  to  purposes  and  importance,   main  and  private  staircases  are  distin^- 
uished.      The  first  is  for  public  use  in  most  buildings,  but  the  latter  is  for 
private  use  and  for  the  passage  of  the  occupants.      As  a  room  for  gênerai  use, 
the  main  staireay  must  be  easily  recognized  and  accessible;    only  in  family  and 
private  résidences  is  required  a  certain  séparation  and  isolation,     but  on  en- 
tering  public  buildings,   one  sh^oild  not  doubt  where  to  seek  the  main  stairway. 
This  does  not   alone  usually  suffice,    since  it  generally  ends  free  in  the  prin- 
cipal  story,    and  it  is  désirable  to  so  arrange  that  two  flights  may  not  corne 
above  each  other. 

To  provide  communication  with  the  upper  atories,    side  stairways  are  placed 
in  lijrger  buildings  in  addition  to  the  main  stairway,    and  thèse  extend  from  et  1- 
lar  to  attic.      As  service  stairs,   they  provide  servants  with  access  to  the 
housekeeping  rooms,    so  that  the  main  stairway  is  kept  free;    as  stairs  for  pri- 
vate use,   they  are  required  to  directly  connect  a  séries  of  rooms  in  différent 
stories,  but  belonging  together.      Side  stairs  must  sometimes  serve  for  sever- 
al  of  thèse  purposes  and  be  planned  accordingly.      But  it  is  especially  the  main 
staircase  whose  suitable  location  and  arrangement  will  cause  difficulties. 
1.     Location  and  Direction. 

212.  Location  of  Princi.al  Landing. 

In  harmony  with  the  interna»l  subdivision  of  the  building,  the  main  staircase 
is  either  located  at  an  external  side  of  the  building,  or  more  oomjaonly  at  its 
center.  It  may  then  be  partially  or  ©ntirely  surroundôd  by  rooms.  This  is  ce- 
termined  by  the  location  of  the  principal  landing,  ainoc  aecessibility  of  adjoin- 
ing  rooms  is  thereby  fixed.  If  the  principal  landing  lies  in  the  interior  oî 
the  building,  then  according  to  arrangement  of  entrance  hall,  the  space  in  the 
ground  story  is  divided  in  two  equal  parte,  ^ig.  299,  or  in  two  unequal  ones, 
Fig.  300;  both  methods  permit  access  to  and  from  the  staircase  in  the  three 
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directions  indicated.   In  most  public  buildings  and  in  larger  business  build- 
ings and  stores,  this  séparation  is  not  objectionable,  but  it  will  frequentl; 
be  very  disturbing  in  private  or  apartment  houses.  Placin^  the  entrance  frci 
façade  to  the  side  or  rear  beneath  the  intermediate  landing  is  only  permiss- 
ible  in  ordinary  or  merely  useful  buildings,  or  in  stairways  of  suboidinate 
importance,  according  to  Art.  Ic9. 

In  smaller  designs,  the  staircase  and  principal  landing  are  placed  against 
an  external  wall,  obtaining  the  advantage  that  the  rooms  form  a  compact  sér- 
ies (Fig.  301).   Access  to  them  can  occur  but  in  two  directions.   This  arrange- 
ment is  preferred  in  French  plans,  even  for  main  stairways  of  larger  build- 
ings, as  it  becomes  possible  to  place  the  Windows  above  principal  landing  at 
the  same  height  as  other  Windows  of  the  building.   The  same  advantage  is  ai  fera 
ed  by  a  location,  Fig. 302,  together  with  unbroken  connection  with  ail  rooms, 
Pig.301.   This  has  the  defect  that  passage  must  be  arranged  around  the  stair- 
way,  not  only  requiring  much  space  but  also  a  wider  passage  for  reaching  rear 
apartroents.   jt  is  therefore  seldom  arranged  in  this  way  (Fig.  291).  but  is 
préférable  if  (Fig.  303)  it  opens  into  a  court  surrounded  by  porticos,  or 
(Fig.  304)  it  gives  access  to  several  intersecting  wings  of  the  building. 

The  former  arrangement  is  found  in  Austrian  .Muséum  of  Art  and  Industry  ot  Vi-. 
na  (Fig. 337);  the  latter  occurs  in  hospitals,  etc.   According  to  Art. 126,  in- 
tersections of  compound  ground  plans  are  generally  suitable  for  location  of 
stairways,  lighted  by  sky  lights,  and  also  when  wings  of  the  building  partial- 
ly  intersect,  as  indicated  by  dotted  extension  in  Fig.  304.   The  principal 
landing  may  give  access  in  the  three  directions  toward  the  front  and  also  di- 
rectly  sidewise  to  the  passage  to  the  rear.   Thus  in  the  School  Building,  Ai't. 
131,  and  generally  in  ail  stairways  placed  entirely  in  the  interior  of  the 
building.   The  last  building  shows  that  even  for  this  location  of  the  stair- 
case, lighting  by  direct  side  light  is  possible,   jf  the  wings  of  the  build- 
ing form  an  angle,  the  staircase  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  line  intersecting 
the  angle,   ^ere  will  be  chosen  either  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  30ô  or  "the 
staircase  with  two  branches  in  Fig.  305.   Among  other  advantages,  the  last 
has  that  of  avoiding  acute  angles  toward  the  stairway  in  Fig.  3Cc,  and  one  ma> 
enter  from  it  either  corrâdor  of  right  or  left  wing.  By  arranging  it  as  in 
Fig.  305  better  lighting  of  the  side  corridor  can  be  obtained,  and  a  skylight 
must  be  provided. 

213.   Accessibility  and  Séparation. 

Various  plans  in  Figs.  299  to  30ô  show  the  location  to  be  assigned  general- 
ly to  the  staircase  with  regard  to  greatest  possible  ease  of  access  to  the 
main  part  of  the  building.  Therefore,  in  large  blocks  of  houses,  barracks,  etc. 
staircases  are  repeatdd  at  flx6<i  intenrals«  are  exter&ally  acoesftil^le,  and  are 
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■ostly  of  fire-proof  oonstruotloiu ;   But  with  aoœssibility,  séparation  is  also  ncc- 
•ssary  in  oertain  oaaes.;    Biq^eoially  in  private  residenoes  and  alao  in  buildings  o[ 
to  tbe  pnblio,  llke  théâtres»  halle,  poBt-i<ffieee,   etc.:,  it  is  isportant  to  arraijgf 
the  connection  with  the  entrance  halls,   so  that  those  asoending  and  desoending  noy 
be  piroteoted -f roB  draughts.;    This  is  acre  difficult  and  sore  neoessary,   sinoe  stnii 
«ays  extending  through  the  entire  height  of  the  building  are  esstentlal  for  upward 
ventilation* :    TSind  screens  are  plaoed  at  proper  points  to  prevent  draughts. 
314.     Direction, 
besides  the  location  of  staircase  is  to  be  detersined  the  direction  of  the  fli^h 
of  stairs  in  différent  cases.     Both  on  entering  the  Luilding  and  on  reachlng  the  m 
per  stories,  one  should  not  doubt  how  to  turn  to  reach  the  rooos.     This  is  best  at 
tained  by  asoending  staircase  directly  from  entrance  «ithout  change  of  direction, 
and  one  can  directly  see  the  route  fron  the  main  landin^. 

215.  Beginning  and  Ending  of  Staircases. 

It  is  usuel  to  place  the  beginning  of  the  staircase  on  one  axis  of  the  widely  op 
ened  entrance  hall,   and  that  it  may  be  more  clearly  seen,    a  nucber  of  steps  someti 
are  alloued  to  project  into  the  hall.,    It  is  also  désirable  to  hâve  the  last  fligh 
of  steps  upward  accord  with  axis  of  principal  apartaent  of  that  story.     Therefore 
if  a  large  hall  lies  in  the  front  of  upper  story,  it  is  natural  to  make  the  arr.^iv 
ment  in  Pig.  ^7;   if  it  ocoupies  a  part  of  the  rear  façade,   that  in  Fig.;  308  is  e  ?■ 
able  one.      In  the  last  case,  the  room  is  reached  without  change  of  direction;    ir 
the  first,   a  half  turn  is  required  at  intermediate  landing.      In  both,  the  beginrir 
of  the  staircase  is  on  the  axis  of  the  entrance  of  the  building,   the  end  being  en 
that  of  the  hall. 

If  one  of  the  halls  or  principal  apartments  is  required  in  the  ground  story,   ihi 
hall  is  preferably  plaoed  on  the  axis  of  entrance  hall  and  entrance,   the  beginnjn. 
of  the  staircase  being  placed  on  the  transverse  axis  with  a  quarter  turn  to  riglt 
or  left   (Fig. 310),   so  that  wide  passages  beside  the  stairs  (Fig. 308)   may  then  f(rr 
an  attractive  approach  to  the  principal  apartment,:  or  staircases  may  be  placed  /t 
each  side  of  entrance  hall (Fig.  272).     The  stiarcase  is  placed  unoonditionally  ii    t 
direction  of  transverse  axis,   if   (Fig. 309)  it  must  be  accessible  from  both  iront  . 
rear  sides,  or  a  carriage  passage,   with  which  it  is  connected,   leads  through  th^ 
building.;    In  thèse  and  other  cases,   the  plan  is  frequently  symmetrically  doubled 
about  the  principal  axis,   the  entrance  hall  being  in  the  ground  story  connected 
with  two  main  staircases,   which  end  in  the  upper  story  in  a  common  hall   (Figs.  SIC 
310d)  or  at  opposite  ends  (Fig. 311)  to  make  différent  parts  of  the  building  ac- 
cessible. 

216.  Twin  Staircases.; 

The  saae  purpose  is  served  by  combining  two  staircases  having  a  common  intermed 
iate  landing,  as  arranged  in  a  nusber  of  old  and  new  buildings,  and  which  may  be 
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temed  twin  Btaircases. *  Thus'Pig.  810e  is  one  of  the  two  main  staircases  of 
Tftohnioal  High  Sohool  at  Charlottenberg  exeouted  \(iith  very  iaposing  dimensions, 
and  arranged  parallel  to  main  axis  along  the  passages  around  the  great  inner 
oourt  in  center  of  the  building  and  in  two  stairways,  one  above  the  other,  to 
oonneot  with  the  three  atories.;  A  person  may  start  at  A  or  B  and  ascend  the 
stairoase  with  a  half  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  A-A  or  B-B,  or  travel 
in  the  approxiaately  straight  direction  A-B  or  h-iDi     Also  the  main  stairoase 
of  Opéra  House  in  Frankfurt  -o-t-tt  (Pig.Q14).; 

Two  staircases  may  be  combined  in  still  other  ways,  when  their  junction  is 
effeoted  at  the  upper  landing  instead  of  on  the  intermediate  one.   This  may  be 
dono  when  the  principal  story  is  two  stories  above  the  ground  story.   Since  the 
stairoase  may  terminate  only  in  the  main  story,  and  in  accordance  with  Art.  204, 
f lights  are  not  properly  repeated  above  each  other,  the  design  must  hâve  such 
a  length,  that  one  must  either  ascend  by  a  single  stairoase  the  entire  height 
from  ground  story  to  principal  story,  which  forms  the  second  upper  story,  or 
reach  the  same  point  by  two  staircases  placed  behind  or  bedide  each  other.  The 
first  leads  from  ground  story  to  first  upper  story,  and  at  its  ending  commences 
the  second,  which  ends  free  in  the  princi  jal  story..  The  two  stairways  are  thus 
placed  in  direct  connection;  one  extending  through  the  entire  height  of  two 
lower  stories,  the  other  through  that  of  two  upper  stories. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  carried  out  in  Techàical  High  School  at  Munich,  and  is 
represented  in  Figs.  310a,  SlOb.  The  entrance  to  ground  story  is  found  on  the 
main  axis  benetth  the  story  landing.   Cne  may  thence  pass  into  the  first  upper 
story,  or  by  the  stairoase  divided  in  three  branches,  to  the  point  lying  immed- 
iately  above  it  in  the  second  upper  story,  where  is  the  entrance  to  the  large 
hall,  or  may  change  direction  to  right  or  left.  The  connection  with  the  rooms 
in  the  rear  is  arranged  in  upper  stories  by  halls  at  loth  sides  and  in  ground 
story  by  one  beneath  the  stairs. 
217.  Groupe  of  Stiar cases. 

Extraordinary  nuabers  of  people  are  to  be  assumed  in  oany  buildings,  to  ensure 
accessibility  to  ail  their  parts  in  différent  stories.  Particularly  in  théâtres, 
concert  halls,  ca  rcuses,  etc.;,  it  is  necessary  to  re^ulate  access  of  the  public 
to  différent  parts,  especially  to  provide  for  quickly  eaptying  the  building,  and 
this  is  done  by  separate  fire-proof  staircases,  which  occur  in  like  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  main  axis  and  lead  to  attractive  entrances..  (Plans  of  l^èp- 
zig  Hall,  Figs. 178,  181). 

An  example,  where  with  référence  to  esthetic  effect,  both  suitability  and  se- 
curity  were  both  taken  into  acoount  in  its  design^  is  afforded  by  City  Théâtre 
at  Biga,  by  Bofozuiedt»  Fig.312.  One  may  pass  fros  entrance  hall  at  p,  and  also 
froB  aide  entrance  at  p,  to  ground  story  vestibule  and  to  landings  at  the  saice 
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helght  by  «eans  of  the  other  «scents  I,  II,  and  III,  whioh  le«d  frpîi  the  oor- 
responding  vestibules  to  stairoasee  of  tbe  I,  II,  III  tiers.;  Thèse  stairsa  arc 
both  ingeniously  and  eoononically  arranged  as  twin  stairoases  (Art.  216)   in 
three  flights  beaide  and  over  each  other,  but  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  massive  partition  walls  and  by  landings.  Prom  the  ground  story  upwards, 
the  occupant  of  the  I-tier  uses  the  flight  o,  which  terminâtes  at  x;  that  of 
the  II  tier  first  uses  flight  b,  then  a  second  flight  oarried  over  c,  which 
likewise  ends  at  x;  finally,  that  of  the  III  tier  first  ascends  flight  a,  then 
a  second  over  b  and  a  third  flight  over  c,  to  land  at  x.  The  crowding  of  the 
public  is  impossiboe  if  doors  at  y  in  the  I  and  II  tiers  and  those  at  z  at 
height  of  the  I  tier  are  kept  closed.  Yet  there  must  te  opened  between  the  acts, 
since  no  other  staircases  exist  for  passing  fr,  cm  tier  to  tier  and  to  the  foyer 
over  the  entrance  hall  at  height  of  the  I  tier. 

In  large  théâtres  (Paris,  Vienna,  Frankfort-o-k,  etc. )  a  central  state  rail- 
v»ay  is  placed  between  the  side  stairoases  of  the  différent  tiers.  In  Fig.  313 
(Grand  Opéra  in  Paris,  by  Garnier),  the  side  stairoases  open  freely  into  the 
halls  around  the  principal  staircase  and  serve  for  ail  tiers.  The  ground 
staircase  is  reached  directiy  from  main  entrance  on  the  direction  of  the  axis 
and  through  the  great  entrance  hall  from  carriages  placed  leneath  the  audience 
room,  by  two  flights  of  stairs  leading  upwards.  Both  steps  and  balustrades 
are  curved  as  shown  to  produce  a  pleasing  appearance  of  the  entire  stairway 
design.;  In  Fig. 314(0pera  House  in  Frankfort-o-y  by  Lucae)  side  stairoases  are 
placed  in  closed  stairways.  In  both,  ascent  of  the  main  staircase  begins  in 
direction  of  the  main  axis  while  access  to  the  tiers  and  to  the  foyer  is  di- 
verted  to  each  side  of  the  building,  so  that  the  stairoases  must  turn  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis. 

The  same  requirements,  direction  of  flights  of  stairs  at  commencement  and 
ending,  frequently  leading  to  opposite  points  of  the  axis,  occur  in  many  oth- 
er examples  (Figs.  317,317a).  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  and  space  at 
disposai  frequently  demand  that  the  ending  shall  le  directiy  over  the  begin- 
ning  (Fig.  3150). .  It  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  certain  peculi«'ir  forms,  com- 
posed  of  winding  and  straight  flights  of  stairs  (Fig. 31c).  The  two-branched 
portions  of  thèse  two  stairoases  are  in  semicircular  form  with  winding  steps. 
The  plan  shows  them  at  height  of  the  upper  landing.  This  floor  of  the  upper 
story  is  partially  occupied  by  an  opening  to  light  the  lov^er  rooms  by  cei)]- 
ing  light,  Therefore,  the  type  of  plan  and  combinations  of  the  two  stairoases, 
one  behind  the  other,  is  as  hère  represented.  ; 

2.   Arrangement  and  Treatment  of  Forme. 
218.   Space  Required. 

Based  on  investigations  made  in  this  Handbuch,  stairoases  are  to  be  arranged 
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and  exQouted  acoording  to  the  preoeding  prinoiples.; 

The  8pace  required  Is  first  to  be  fixed,  and  dépends  upon  :~ 
1.;  Ground  plan  of  staircase,  whether  single  or  double, 
^2.  Meight  of  the  riser  and  width  oï   staircase.. 
219.   Inclination  and  Stride. 

Commence  with  the  rate  of  inclination,  since  for  a  given  height  to  be  as- 
cended  the  length  of  the  staircase  on  the  plan  is  thereby  fixed.  The  tread 
and  the  riser  are  both  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  staircase  and 
also  with  its  height;  they  are  to  be  made  more  convenient  for  the  longer 
flights,  or  the  greater  the  number  of  steps  to  be  ascended  in  a  straight  line. 
Thus  the  Scala  Regia  (Fig.  284)  has  90  steps  in  a  single  flitht,  41  steps  bein^ 
between  first  and  second  landings,  and  thèse  steps  hâve  4.7,^  inches  rise  to 
20. 5  inches  tread.   The  staircase  in  the  Ducal  Palace  in  Genoa  ascends  25.1 
f t.  from  ground  story  to  principal  story  by  80  steps,  averaging  5.  25  inches 
rise  to  from  le.  2  to  17.7  inches  tread,  and  thèse  are  interrupted  by  two  walk- 
ing  spaces,  while  our  more  récent  and  less  dignified  monumental  buildings 
seldom  hâve  more  than  20  to  26  steps  in  a  single  flight,  and  less  than  5.5  to 
5.9  rise  to  13.8  to  13.0  inches  tread  scarcely  occurs;  with  a  moderate  height 
of  story,  two  flights  of  steps  usually  suffice  with  12  to  15  stecs  each,  hav- 
ing  C.7  to  Ô.9  inches  rise  for  11.0  to  1  (.  65  inches  tread.   For  servant 's 
stairs,  7.1  to  7.9  inches  rise  for  9.45  tp  7.9  inches  tread  are  permissible, 
when  height  of  story  is  not  great.; 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  ratio  of  tread  to  riser  must  be  the  same  through- 
out.;  To  effect  this  and  to  simplify  the  figures,  it  is  recommended  that 
heights  of  stories  be  made  multiples  of  height  of  riser,  just  as  the  length 
of  a  flight  of  steps  on  plan  is  a  multiple  of  the  tread,  thus  requiring  heights 
of  the  stories  to  vary  slightly.   (Not  usually  practicable).   If  the  number 
of  steps  has  been  fixed,  then  is  to  be  determinedin  accordance  with  the  chos- 
en  type,  the  division  into  one,  two  or  more  flights  with  landings  between 
them.   In  fixing  dimensions,  the  foUowing  points  are  to  be  kept  in  view. 
220.;  Length  of  Flight  of  Steps, 

As  for  distances  between  landings  or  length  of  a  flight,  the  extrême  limit 
is  given  by  the  examples  and  results  just  given.  The  usual  rule  that  from 
12  to  15  steps  should  be  allowed  in  a  direct  succession  in  a  flight  is  entire- 
ly  correct,  for  it  is  based  on  the  usual  height  of  story  and  of  riser,  also 
requiring  that  at  least  one  intermediate  landing  be  arranged  in  main  stair- 
case in  each  story.  The  einimu  length  of  flight  is  to  be  not  less  than  three 
steps.   Single  steps  should  not  b©  omitted  to  break  a  straight  flight,  since 
they  are  easioy  overlooked,  ^*are  disturbing,  and  may  even  become  dangerous. 

If  several  flights  of  steps  extend  above  eaoh  other  to  the  différent  stories 
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vith  appropriate  arrangesent  of  the  plan  and  equal  heights  of  stories,  they 
mnn%   batra  oorreeponding  h»ûà  room;   if  haights  of  tha  atoriaa  differ  bur  little, 
theii  in  lower  stories  one  or  t«o  at^a  utiy  be  oaitted  from  the  flights  and 
tha  width  of  landing  incraaaad  acoordingly . :  If  tha  haights  of  atories  are 
very  différent,  typlcal  foras  of  ^aoa  et  air  a  affordé  neans  of  equal  izing 
tbem»  aince  in  Pig.  309  tha  aiddla  flight  aay  be  entiraly  omxtted  and  to  the 
landing  be  given  the  antire  «idth  of  the  stairway.  If  tha  ground  story  is 
higher  than  next  story,  thia  lay  be  reaedied  by  prefixing  a  flight  at  a  pro- 
per  place.;  But  except  for  spécial  raasons,  equal  lengths  should  be  given  to 
f-lights  of  stepe  placed  OYer  each  other,  to  ensure  that  beneath  the  turns  in 
the  BtairB  there  should  remain  suffioient  head-roon,  not  less  than  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  the  height  of  the  story. 

221.  nidth  of  Flight  of  Stairs. 

The  width  of  the  stairs  or  length  of  steps  is  to  be  greater  if  enclosed 
Letween  side  walls  (box  stairs],  than  if  open  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  it 
Dust  also  be  greater,  the  further  the  flight  extends  in  a  straight  line.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig8«;  284,  311;  it  résulta  generally  that  in  monumental  buildings 
a  width  of  stairs  from  8.3  to  9.84  ft..  is  not  unusual,  and  in  branched  stair- 
cases  the  middle  flight  is  generally  still  wider.  There  is  also  a  minimum 
for  stairs  in  two  branches;  for  a  certain  width  is  neoessary,  even  in  a  pri- 
vate  résidence,  if  it  be  used  and  is  not  to  appear  mean.  This  may  be  taken 
at  about  ô.5ô  ft.;  for  the  middle  flight  and  at  4.92  to  5.25  ft.  for  narrow- 
ar  side  flights.; 

222.  Dimensions  of  Landin^.s. 

ît  is  a  rule  for  the  landing,  that  its  width  is  to  equal  the  length  of  the 
step,  or  that  of  the  narrower  flight  of  steps  in  a  staircase  in  two  branches. 
But  the  depth  of  landing  is  to  be  proportional  to  length  of  stride,  so  that 
one  may  take  two  or  three  ordinary  steps  of  21.  Ô  to  23.8  inches  each  on  it. 
Only  then  will  it  make  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  easier,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  to  entirely  omit  the  landing.,  than  to  insert  it  to  the  détriment  of  a 
proper  rate  of  sise.; 

223.  Lighting.. 

Lighting  is  of  great  importance  for  arrangement  and  appearance  of  the  stairs, 
for  a  well  lighted  stairway  makes  an  agreeable  and  charming  impressi,n,  just 
as  a  dark  one  produces  an  unpleasant  and  inharmonious  effect.;  ne  naturally 
hâve  then  &  feoling  of  insecurity  in  asoending  or  descending.  Moreover  the 
stairway  usually  serves,  also  for  indirect  lighting  of  adjoining  rooms.  There- 
fore the  stairway  must  undor  ail  circuastancas  hâve  direct  light  and  it  should 
be  lighted  as  abundantly  as.  possible.  Tha  usual  arrangeaent  with  the  land- 
ing against  an  external  wall  causes  thé  lighting  of  tha  stairway  by  side  light. 
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the  Windows  being  plaoed  at  aid-height  of  the  story,  as  in  Pigs.  299  and  300. 
This  will  therefore  be  aade  apparent  proporly  by  projectingAhe  intermediate 
landing  and  stairway  beyond  the  front  of  the  building  on  the  exterior;  there- 
by  obtaining  more  spaoe  for  development  of  the  design  in  the  interior.  But 
the  Windows  of  the  stairway  are   not  to  be  placed  at  the  same  height  as  those 
of  the  rooms;  they  should  be  placed  above  the  principal  landing  and  this  should 
be  against  an  external  wall  as  in  Figs. .  301  and  302.  For  a  landing  or  flight 
of  stairs  to  out  aoross  the  glass  surface  of  the  Windows  is  inappropriate 
and  ugly.; 

In  lighting  by  a  skylight,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  staircase 
extends  through  several  stories,  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  lower  story 
is  naturally  muoh  reduced,  and  it  is  further  greatly  lessened  by  the  shadows 
of  the  flights  of  stairs».  as  in  Art. 207,  not  only  must  a  plan  suitable  for 
admission  of  light  be  ohosen,  but  the  lighting  surface  must  be  made  very  large. 
Requirements  frequently  differ  greatly  and  must  therefore  be  obtained  in  dif- 
férent oases.  In  the  staircases  extending  through  the  two  lower  stories  of 
the  Fédéral  Capitol  at  winterthur  (Pig.SlOd),  the  ground  story  is  sufficient- 
ly  lighted  by  the  high  side  light  passing  down  from  upper  stair  hall  through 
two  openings  in  oeiling  of  lower  hall^  whioh  together  hâve  an  area  of  only 
97.2  sq.;  ft.  ,  or  about  one-nineteenth  of  the  floor  area  of  the  room. ;  In  the 
house  of  the  Muséum  oociety  at  Stuttgard  (Fih.  309)  the  area  of  skyligbt  amounts 
to  173  sq.ft.or  about  one-seventh,  and  is  admitted  through  well-holes  tetween 
œiddle  and  side  flights  of  the  stairway;  the  last  example  also  shows  how  sky 
light  may  be  utilized  for  directly  lighting  adjoining  rooms.  In  designs  for 
sky.Xights,  care  oust  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient  ventilation  of  stairway 
in  accordanoe  with  Art.  103. 

224.  Treatment  of  Forme. 

Variety  in  architectural  appearance  and  effect  of  the  staircase  is  first 
fixed  by  the  ground  plan..  The  staircase  ascending  in  a  closed  stairway  ap- 
pears  différent  from  that  combined  into  a  spaoious  design  with  the  entrance 
hall,  portico^  or  porch. ;  The  treatment  of  the  staircase  hall  is  also  to  be 
distinct  from  that  of  the  stairway.;  Treatment  of  the  forms  is  very  varied, 
according  to  whether  flights  of  steps  are  entirely  free  beneath  or  are  support- 
ed  by  piers,  coliimns,  or  vaults  (For  vaults  beneath  stairs  and  their  décora- 
tion, see  Art.  172,  Pigs.  228,229)  or  are  supported  by  walls  at  one  end  of  the 
steps,  or  extens  between  entirely  solid  walls  (box  stairs). 

It  is  less  necessary  to  considsr  différences  in  form  produced  by  construct- 
ion and  building  naterials,  as  thèse  hâve  been  discussed  and  hâve  been  il lus- 
trated  by  the  examples.  The  balustrade  or  railing  always  follows  the  incli- 
nation and  the  changes  of  the  flights  of  ^stairs.  This  is  aided  by  regardin^ 
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each  flight  as  a  part  ly  itself;  for  even  with  a  considérable  length,  the 
différent  steps  only  appear  os  unimportant  architectural  oemLers;  ly   their  suc- 
cession they  aid  one  in  estimating.  size  of  the  room  and  height  of  ssoent,  the 
londing  affordin^  a  necessary  pause  for  the  eye.  The  intersection  of  the 
flights  and  the  inclined  balustrade  vfith  the  structural  parts  of  the  stair- 
way  occassions  diff iculties.   It  is  simples  when  the  flit^ht  of  steps  is  built 
free  in  the  room  and  ends  there,  and  the  pleasin^  ond  quiet  impressicn  thus 
produced  is  attained  in  no  other  way  (Figs. 210b,  317a).,  If  the  staircase  m 
built  against  on©  wall,  the  subdivision  of  the  latter  usually  follows  the 
inclination  of  the  staira   The  wall  surface  is  divided  in  janels  and  is  al- 
so  animated  by  moulded  joints  or  by  horizontal  bands  and  mouldin^.s  endin^ 
at  the  height  of  the  story.;  Smooth  materials,  capable  of  polish,  and  not  eas- 
lily  injured  by  use,  are  especially  appropriate  therefor.   If  the  flight  must 
be  carried  along  a  séries  or  piers  or  a  colonnade  which  replaces  the  solid 
walls,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  the  latter  in  occordance  with  its  division 
into  stories,  disconnecting  the  strings  and  balustrades  so  far  as  possible. 
Vie  should  proceed  thus,  if  as  in  Fig.  308,  such  free  supports  are  requirea  for 
supporting  corridors  or  porticos  which  are  frequently  arranged  around  the  open- 
ings  for  the  staircase.;  Treatœent  of  the  forms  is  most  difficult,  when  inter- 
mediate  strings  must  be  supported  by  piers  or  columns  with  or  without  inclined 
vaults  Connecting  thei». 

Vihen  the  stairs  end  at  the  height  of  the  story,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stairway  is  sometimee  freely  developed  above  (Fig.  240),  or  is  sometiiEes  sur- 
rounded  by  the  corridors.;  According  to  requirements,  thèse  are  not  only  ar- 
ranged  on  one  or  tmo  opposite  aides  (Fig. 290),  but  usually  on  even  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  room  (Fig. 311),  and  thèse  not  only  serve  for  Connecting  sur- 
rounding  rooms,  but  also  hâve  a  very  fine  architectural  effect.  They  afford 
charming  views  in  the  stairway  and  of  the  persons  moving  thereon.   E.special- 
ly  in  this  upper  part,  the  stairway  is  frequently  treated  as  a  kind  of  cor- 
ridor and  is  then  usually  furnisèed  with  appropriate  paintings  and   other  orn- 
amentation.  The  noblest  architectural  effect  to  be  produced  by  ccmbination 
of  stairway  and  entrance  hall  has  been  most  successful  in  numerous  modem  build- 
ings, designed  after  older  Italian  models.;  This  is  shown  by  the  Angerer  Pal- 
ace in  Vienne  (Fig. 307)  and  Technical  High  ochool  in  l^unich  (Figs.  310a,  31Cb) 
also  Grand  otaircases  of  the  Opéra  Houses  in  Paris  (Fig. 313),  in  Vienna,  at 
Frankfort-o-iâ  (Fig.  314),  etc.  That  a  dérivation  of  motives  from  the  Italian 
cortile  contributed  thereto  is  shown  by  the  Grand  Staircase  in  statt»  hall  of 
new  Palace  of  Justice  in  Vienna  (Figé.  317,  317a)  and  others. 
Chapter  3.  Desings  of  Courts. 
22B.     General. 
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Like  ail  other  uncoverwi  ,patr4»»*of  th©  sit©,  courts  bave  the  prinary  purpos© 
of  ensuriiiii  light  and  air  to  tho  buildings.  Tbay  furtber  aia  to  arrange  a 
connection  of  tbe  parts  of  tho  building  on  tho  ground  levai.;  This  end  la 
served  by  this  area,  usually  uncoverad,  laid  out»  leveled  and  drained.  Ao- 
cording  to  location,  thay  are  distin^ulshed  as  fore,  unner  or  rear  courts, 
and  according  to  isportance  and  purpose,  as  sain  or  side  courts,  ligbt  or 
kitohen  courts,  courts  of  the  offices,  stable  yards,  etc.;  Th©  latter  courts 
serve  only  for  purposes  of  utility,  chief>ly  oocurinj^  in  résidences  and  farm 
buildings,  therefore  needing  no  discussion  hère  or  m, are  than  référence  to  their 
treatment  later.; 

But  the  design  of  the  former  is  required  by  the  orchitectural  or^anism  of 
the  Trtork  and  forms  an  inséparable  part  of  the  entire  building,  frequently 
being  even  an  internai  room  therein,  when  entirely  or  partially  enclosed  by 
th©  building  ,  and  it  is  sometimes  roofed   This  kind  of  court,  which  belongs 
to  the  entrance  and  passage  rooms  of  the  structure,  remains  to  be  described 
as  supplément  to  those.;  Its  importance  in  architectural  designing  is  self- 
evident,  and  this  becomes  more  so  by  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  historical 
development  of  courts. 
226.  Historical. 

The  temples  of  the  Egyptians  were  furnished  with  spacious  courts,  enclosed 

on  two,  three  or  fçur  sides,  sometimes  by  single  or  even  by  double  porticos 

(Fig.218),;  Thèse  ©xt©rnally  closod  fore-courts  removed  the  temple  proper  and 

sanctuary  from  the  view  of  th©  poople,  but  g,ave  place  in  Greec©  to  the  cpen 

temple  precinct,  access  to  which  (Fig.  319)  was  sometimes  through  a  lodge  with 

portico  and  magnificent  portai,  or  a  propylea,  The  court  of  a  Greek  house 

formed  the  central  part  of  the  building,  of  its  life  and  activity.  However 

wasteJLess  tn© 
simple  anàA©xt©rior  of  the  hous©,  th©  int©rior  must  hâve  been  made  rich  and 

pleasing  by  iits  splendid  ©ff©cts  of  lighting,  by  picturesque  views  in  the 
courts,  animated  by  ornamantal  shrubs  and  plashing  water,  and  by  porticos 
nith  their  splendid  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  atrium  and  péristyle  were 
usually  small  courts  in  Roman  houses;  several  kinds  may  be  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  construction  and  arrangement,  and  they  were  furnished  with  a  water 
tank,  in  iwhich  a  refreshing  fountain  was  placed  when  possible  (Fig.  320).  No- 
ble courts  were  construoted  in  the  baths  of  the  Roman  impérial  period,  partly 
as  places  for  games,  partly  for  other  purposes,  and  they  were  furnished  rich- 
ly^ by  statues  and  art  works.  Th©s©  courts  frequently  ended  in  semicirculor 
or  segmentai  form  and  w©r©  gen©rally  ©nclosod  by  promenades  or  porticos. 

The 'fore-court  or  atrium  of  the  Early  Christian  basilica  was  usually  surround- 
ed  by  a  p, <rtico  and  at  its  c©nt©r  stoofl  a  fountain  for  ablutions  before  en- 
trance to  the  church.;  Th©  atrium  also  s©rv©d  as  a  burial  place  (Fig.  321). 
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The  mosquée  of  the  Arabs  were  also  furnished  with  similar  fore-courts.;     nith 
thèse  pioturesque  desi^i»  are  included  mediaeval  cloisters.     They  were  sur- 
rounded  by  buildings  with  cloister  aisles  in  the  lower  stories,   behind  which 
were  the  haàls  and  other  rooms  of  the  monastery.     One  of  the  finest  examples 
existe  in  the  Monastery  of  Maulbronn  (Fig.322);    the  cloister  adjoins  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  and  is  enclosed  on  the  remaining  sides  by  halls  and  other 
rooms  of  the  monastery.      But  fortified  courts  of  mediaeval  fortresses  and  cas- 
tles  appear  otherwise,  but  belong  to  a  différent  eubject,   which  cannot  hère 
be  pursued  f urther. 

but  it  is  especially  in  the  créations  of  the  Renaissance,   particularly  in 
the  courts  of  palaces  and  other  prominent  Italien  buildings,   where  must  be 
sought  oodels  for  présent  use  and  for  transformation  of  thèse  éléments  of 
isrchitecture.      Considération  of  a  few  typical  examples  a'will  be  useful   in 
the  following  study  of  arrangement  and  treatment  of  courts. 
a«:    Arrangement  in  General. 
227.  •    Location.  ; 

Courte  are  arranged.in  plan  and  élévation  accorâing  to  their  pur pose  and  to 
the  conditions.;    TheApurpose  fixes  the  location  before,  within,  or  behind  the 
building,  then  the  formai  treatment, and  within^     ^       certain  limits,  their 
space  dimensions.;    The  arrangement  and  treatment  are  différent  for  a  fore-court, 
from  those  of  an  inner-oourt;    for  a  principal  or  state-court,  or  for  a  side 
or  rear  court.;    with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  court  to  the  rooms  for  com- 
munication,  in  order  to  bring  the  staircase  into  convenient  connection  with 
the  court,  the  corridor  or  entranoe  hall  should  open  towards  the  court,   and 
access  to  it  is  to  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.;    Side  courts  require  separate 
entranoes.;    Otherwise  the  location  of  the  court  and  its  connection  with  the 
plan  dépend  on  the  form  of  the  building,   and  it  will  hère  be  only  so  far  treat- 
ed  as  required  by  a  study  of  the  design  of  courts. 
228.;    Ground  Porm.; 

The  reotangular  plan  is  both  simplest  and  most  suitable.;    Yet,   as  in  the 
following  examples,  polygonal,   circuler,   elliptical,  or  other  forms  composed 
of  straight  lines  sometimes  occur.     On  irregular  building  sites,   it  is  usual- 
ly  best  to  give  the  court  a  regular  form.  (Art.. 235  and  Pig. 333).     The  court 
is  sometimes  c^en  on  one  or  more  sides,  or  bordered  by  promenades,   and  some<- 
times  is  entirely  enclosed  by  buildings  (internai  courts).     The  surrounding 
parts  of  the  building  are  also  variously  treated,  being  sometiii^B  in  one, 
sonetioes  in  several  stories.     The  ohief  purpose  of  most  courts,  the  possibil- 
ity  of  introdttciiig  abundant  ligbt  and  air,  is  naturally  beat  fulfilled  by 
having  at  least  one  side  freely  open  for  their  admission.     In  many  kinds  of 
buildings,  as  in  hoeputals  and  insane  asylums,  prisons    barraoks,  etc. ,  no 
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other  kind  of  court  i&  persi&sitle  for  sanitary  reasone. 
829.  Dimensions. 

Détermination  of  its  space  dimensions  is  also  of  importance,  especially 
in  case  of  enclosed  courts..  If  the  buildings  surrounding  a  court  are  very 
high  and  the  court  is  not  wide,  sufficient  lip.ht  will  not  enter  the  lower 
rooms  and  the  air  stagnâtes  and  becomes  impure  in  them.   Tîe  |iherefore  first 
consider  the  ratio  of  height  to  the  width  and  certain  miniaum  limits  of  thèse 
dimensions,  not  expressed  in  absolute  numbers,  but  fijied  with  référence  to 
climate  and  form  used.  beneath  the  sunny  sky  of  the  Gouth,  shade  .md  cool- 
ness  are  required,  .and  in  the  inclement  North,  prottiction  from  wind  ond  cold. 
Therefore  much  smaller  dimensions  suffice  for  the  court  in  warm  countries, 
than  in  cold  régions,  where  it  must  be  more  open  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.   It 
is  generally  assumed  in  Germany  that  the  height  of  the  building  c)roiind  th( 
court  should  le  atout  one-third  the  width  of  the  court.  This  is  only  possi- 
tle  in  rare  cases  and  is  only  necessary,  when  the  entire  extent  and  height 
of  the  court  are   eaeily  to  be  seen  at  a  glance.   Lven  then  the  çiven  ratio 
is  only  to  bé  taken  as  an  overage  one*  For  a  court  arranged  like  :i   public 
square^  serving  for  free  entrance  and  surrounded  by  great  monuEtenxai  build- 
ings, requires  a  greater  width  than  that  given. .  Thus  the  œagnificent  s^^uaie 
court  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  bas  for  its  side  nbout  .^-1/2  times  the  height 
of  the  lowest  win^.,  built  by  Pierre  Lescot  under  Francis  I  and  kenry  ÎV. 

Yet  a  width  equal  to  twice  the  height  suffices  for  the  court,  when  the  oL~ 
server  can  take  a  position  to  see  cerfectly  and  aupreciate  the  entire  archi- 
tecture of  the  court  façades.   But  thia  ratio  is  seldom  -rittainatle  in  innt^r 
enclosed  courts.  In  Italy,  where  courts  may  be  narrower,  we  find  the  width 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  height  only  in  the  grander  designs.  The  propor- 
tion cf  equal  height  and  width  :-»ppears  to  bave  been  intended  in  courts  of 
some  noted  buildings  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Thèse  are  sometimes  square, 
sometimes  reotangular,  as  in  the  beautiful  courts  of  Giraud,  Parnese,  and 
Borghese  Palaces  in  Rome,  and  that  of  Hospital  d.  Incurabili  in  Genoa,  while 
they  are  sometimes  higher  than  wide,  the  eie^jant  court  of  Cancellaria  in  Kome 
havin^  the  ratio  of  about  8  to  7,  and  the  court  of  Strozzi  Palace  in  Florence 
that  of  about  8  to  c.  But  in  most  Italian  courts,  the  width  is  only  from 
2/4  to  1/2  the  height,  or  even  less. 

As  for  the  absolute  dimensicns  of  height,  from  observations  in  différent 
acceptably  lighted  courts  and  fro*  oom  {arison,  in  Germany  an  architecturally 
treated  court  with  minimum  sufficient  lighting  should  hâve  a  clear  width  of 
not  less  than  29.5  ft.;  to  32.8  ft.  vdth  a  height  of  at  most  39.4  to  52.5  ft. 
The  eye  oan  hère  see  but  a  portion  of  the  interior  at  a  glanée.  Tiith  so  great 
a  height,  it  is  neoessary  that  light  entering  through  glass  roofs  should  in 
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nowise  to  te  obstructed  ty  the  structure  of  the  roof. 
280.      oection. 

For  courts  enclosed  by  high  luUdin^.»,  the  ôrrun^,«Rent  in  Fi*-.    '^l-Ti  is  oleo 
«nployed  for  better  introduction  of  light  ty  jcakin^  the  court  lar^or  ot  the 
top.      If  th©  court  bt  rerctftnj^ulflr,   its  ends  Koy  te  hi^her  U.an  its  aides; 
the  jiiven  proportions  may  Irr  approxiaated  in  this  v.ay. 

l.      E'nclosed  Courts  Partially  surrounded  i*y  buildings. 
231.      Fenoed  Courts. 

Permanent  enolosure  of  a  souare  makes  it  a  court;    occess  is  ottiin«:rd  throu^i 
gotevfays,    and  within  the  wnclosuro  or  in  direct  connection  ther^iwith  is  thi 
tuildin^.      According  to  the  mode  of  enclosure,   thèse  courte  f.^rti  cr.fablt?  et 
the  most  varied  treatment.      *nhere  the  court   .lajoins  on  opt?n  aguart^  cr  streci, 
the  enclosure  consiste  of   :^  woll   with  or  without  entranco  eatc.\n)ys,   i^nci  wher^ 
there  is  no  wall,    it  has  an  enclosin^  fence  of  Eetc»l,   either  iron  or  ivolùk.^ 
of  monumental  design.     Piers  and  columns  supporting.  vases,    st  hères,   etc., 
are  plaoed  at  suitable  intervais  to  decorate  the  fence,    and  their  toruis  niutit 
be  suited  to  the  architecture  of  the  ^ateway.      The  portai   imà  c-irri^.^e  eatranct 
are  sometimes  trented  like  a  triumphal   arch  or  fre^uentiy   .".s  dee^  £;.atew<;ys 
with  livinjj  rooms  for  the  è^te-keeper  (Fig.  2f:9). 

Décorations  oppropriate  for  open  squares,    such  ivs  coluD^ns.'.,   otclisk.-,    stoiu.  a 
cr  ^rours,    fountains.    etc.  ,    are  equally  nppropriate  for   I.-:r£it;  courts  of   tî.ij 
kind.;    V^here  sévirai  courts  adjoin,   merely   on  open  ^.rille  is  ^f,nc;i-;ily  crct- 
erable  for   separatint<  them;    the  impression  must  be  th:a  of   r.  sm^.!..  court 
divided  into   several  parts.      For   a  séparation,    os  weli   ris  to  tncioi-'.e  the  court, 
instead  of   a  solid  wall  or  open  grille,    portit-os  :ir<-r  nrrim^ed  on  cn-.^  or  tnorc 
sides,   especially  on  the  front   side  and  they   c-re  Itft  OL^n  on  "totr.  slat'.^^  or 
are  enclosed  ly  an  external   virall    and  left  open  next   th«^  court.      Court'o  ::rr'.t^- 
ed  thus  occur  in  many  buildings  of   antiquity   and   in  rccttnt   structur-s,    tr... 
l.'itter  bein^.  attached  to  casioos,   to  exhilition  luildin*.,.:^  with  proir.t- n.'^ci.  k, 
etc.      A  most   notable  ex  ample  of   a  lar^e  court   surrounoed   Ly  Mcrticos  is  U.at 
of   the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin   (Fi^,.324).      The  ttîir.pie-liht:   npi:t;:tr:ïr.cr  oï 
the  building   and  of   its  entire  surroundings  is  ifode  especially  ^fft  ctiv*-  ly 
the  design  of  the  court.      Taken  in  this  sensé,    curchitc.cturally  tre=t:?:Q  cfcr;,- 
eteries  should  likewise  be  considered   as  courts  surroundwd  ty  portico-liKe 
passages,   walls  a^amst   which  monuments  are  buiit,   v.tc. 
232.      Fore-Courts. 

But  courts  are  not   usualiy  enclosea  on  ail   sidcs  ly  mcrt»  fences,   buildings 
adjoin  them  on  one  cr  more   sides.      This  is  the  fréquent   arrcn^emiint  lound 
in  palaces,   noblemen's  seats,   etc.,    v^here  instrad  of  placin^,  the  .Ti.in  tuild- 
in^.  directly  on  the  street,    it  is  set   between  the  court  ond  t.ht:  ^^rden.      Low 
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front  buildings  sometimes  form  the  enclosure  next  th«  street  or  the  passade 
to  the  facode,   Fig.  32f:,  lut   y(in^2  or  sulordinate  buildings  fe;enerally  enclose 
the  court  on  both  sides,   Fig^s.  .?r7,2E3,    while  it   is  encloBed  on  the  other  side 
by  walls,   .    igrilles  or  porticos.      In  designs  of  larger  buildings,   besides 
the  principal  court,   severol   lesser  courts  are  provided,   acstly  for  servant 's 
use.     The  advanta^es  of  this  design,    such   as  guiet  location,    distint^uished 
external   appearance  of  the  principal   building,   etc.  ,    are  évident. 

A  still  greater  hei<htenin<  of  effect,    peculiiir  te  some  French  t^ilr.ce?.  of 
the  end  of  the  Icth  century,    is  produced  ty   arranginj,-   severyi    succ«.-ssive  court.i-, 
flanked  by  buildings  on  both  sides,    widest  next   the  tiquare  or  the  street, 
and  diminishing  in  width  towards  center  of  main  building.      Ihe  court  of  Pal- 
ace of  Versailles  is  executed  thus  with  an  extremeiy  di^nified   and  bt-;L:utifuI 
effect   (Fijj.SPô),    however  Konotonous  its  architecture  may  le  in  other  resçectt--. 
To  the  Château  of  Louis  XlV(bykansart) ,   we  pass  throu^h  a  £re:^t   fcre-court 
enclosed  by   a  rich  ^rille,    at  the  sides  being  two  luildin^s  ori£in<:lly  intend- 
t;d  for  ministers  (Court  of  Ministers).      i\  second  court   succeeds  (Court  of 
Princes),   then  a  third  and   still   narrower  court,    which  ugain  leaas  to  the  l:.st 
and  smallest  court(Court  of  the  King),    next  which  were  placed  the  âleepin., 
apartments  of   the  Kin^. 
233.'    Rear  Courts. 

ôuite  a  différent  character,    more  attractive  it    lésa  pretentious,    it^  L-ro- 
duced  ty  having  the  court  extend  lehind  the  principal   Luildin^,    int:te.-:d  of 
tefore  it.      V.a  first  ccnsider  thae  arrangement  introduced  in  Italun  villa 
architecture,    especially  in  Florence  and  Rouie,    where  the  court   is  con.tined 
with  gardens.      This  is  illustratea  by  the  Villa  Albani.  (Fih.  199)      ..nother 
beautiful   example  is  the  court  of  Pitti  Palace   (Fig.32S).      In  the  lacK^- round 
is  placed  the  entrance  to  a  more  elevated  ^arden,    in  a  ^rot*o-like  niche  lo-irig 
a  fountain.      The  ascent  to  the  garden  is  ty  means  of   steptj  v,indin<  around 
the    .    ^f^rotto  in  quadrant   plan;    in  the  middle  is  a  lanaing,   frcK  v.hich  anoth- 
er  straightfiight  leads  to  the  top.      «  court  design  of  hi^.hest  el errance  is 
at  the  charming  Villa  Pia  in  the  Vatican.      Fig.    330  is  its  ^cound  tlan;    Fit-.. 
32w  is  a  view  of  the  oval   court  forming  a  terrace.      In  tht^  rear  and  at  one 
end  of  the  sicaller  axis  is  the  Villa,    in  front   and  at  tha  other  «na  leing;  o 
portico  Ofening  along  its  sides  by  colonnades,      This  is  externaily  m  two 
stories  and  rises  froa  the  lower  part  of  the  desi^.n  in  the  tiddle  of  a  basin, 
down  to  which  on»  aay  descend  by  ramps  from  two   small   and  lofty  portais  iianA" 
in^:  the  terrace  court.     Courts  of  moet  palaces  in  Caenoa  have  low  buildings 
at  the  re«a*  or  open  direct  1  y  intc  gardens,   nhich  enrich  the  courte-  by  spéc- 
ial  décorations  and  aro  also  asually  raised  higher  than  the  level  of  the  court, 
thereby  affordin^  pppurtunity  for  décoration  the  rear  of  the  court  by  terrac- 
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ed  slopes  and  fountains.      «hère  oonditionB  of  the  ^round  çeritit,   one  Bhoulû 

never  fail  to  realiae  »uch  «dvantafc.es.  ' 

c;    E-ncloeed  Uncovered  or  Gla^ed  Courts. 

234,  Courts  with  Porticos, 

In  thin  kind  of  court  Qust  be  clearly  retàined  the  distinction  in  ^rt.  2Pf: 
betvfeen  courts  for  useful  purposes  and  ttose  serving  l-oth  convenivisnce  anei 
luxury,      'lie  v;ill   consider  the  latter.      They  are  like  tht-  atriujr.  ot    tht    cinti- 
uue  house  and  orti  oonsidered  as  an  inrter  room  thtjreof ,    if  the  roo3.'t>  ot    tht 
house  opeii  f  réel  y  into  the  cor.rt  or  ar<«  connected  with  this  ly  *porticcs  jur- 
roundin^'   it.      nhile  tor  fenced  courts,   or  tr-ose  Lut  çartially  yurrounded  ly 
buildings,    \n)lls,   grillés,    and  pqrticos  chiefly  occur  .-is,  enclosuri'^;    in  in- 
tt-rnal   snd  ccv&red  courts,   they  usually  extend  oround  ont,   tv.o  ir  iifdre  siitic 
in  «dch  story   so   l'^s  to  form  a  connection  with  the  mttfrior.      Ihis  aeiûrn   .,.^.'-. 
especially  favcre'ïïl.  Ly  the  climate  and  acquired  a  tytical   iu.cort;.:rc:    -s  .1  coi- 
tile   in  îta3.ion  l-uildings, 

.e."5.      Ground  Plan.  *  ^  '^ 

Its  addition  to  the  ^round  plan  ^ives  rise  to\very  différent  forins  of  pi  ont;, 
Pi^is.  231.to337,   which  especially  differ  in  their  connection  i*ith  t-.ntrrtncfc, 
and  in  the  location  of  entrnnce,   entrance  hall   and  stairv.ay.     The  stnircase 
sometimes  commences  directly  in  tht;  entrance  hflll   teÇore  the  court;    il   some- 
tiflies  Itîads  directly  into  it,    «nd  nay   lie  at  one  side  or  on  the^nain  .:xis 
c^t   the  rear   of  the  plan,    etc.        In  the  l^st  case,    it  btlontii  <'S  iiuch  to  th-; 
court   as  to  the  adjacent   parts  of  the  buildi*ng,    and  it  is  renerally   arrao^^ed 
in  tvo  branches  in  the  buildint^s  of  the  Lest  Renaissance  c-eriod  i-.nû  in  iater 
exaicples.;    Thèse  Italian  models  were  imitatea  in  aany  courts  of  th.:  Kenais- 
samce  period  in  German  free  impérial  cities,   connected  *ith  the  ccuth  cominer- 
cially(Fi^.s.  234  335).-    Like  analo'gous  French  and  cn^lish  exampies,   thèse  werc 
modifiée!  to  suit  climate  and  customs.  " 

235.  The  Elévation. 

The  élévation  of  this  court  with  porticos  and  gallerie.b  corrcijifonds  to  the 
division  into  stories  and  ^enerally  exhibits  severvà   jtorici>  of  tiers  cr  col- 
umns  of  différent  orders  s^et  above  each  othér,    isccetifliéb  connccit-d  t.y  hor- 
iaontcil   entablatures  or  by  arches,   an  arraji^iîD.ent,    *hOot.  ,uJpplication  to  th«ï 
cxterior  of  the  building  has  olready  been  descril+rd  m  *j:t.    1Ê2.     loj^.tias 
or  ^alleries  in  the  hi^hest  story  usually  hâve  a,  coionR.iûe  with  hcrizontal 
roof,    while  tht^  lowt-.r  stories  hâve  arcades.     The  révérée  arran^jernent  also 
occurs.      In  the  first  Ciïse,  to  re  tain  the  axial  dist^^nces  qf  lowtr  story 
causes  some  difficulty,    sipce  colonnades  with  horiaontal  entc-i  1: turé^  line 
the  antivjue  produce  very  wide  intefcolumiiu.tions.     To  ovoid  thie  d^fect, 
the  colonnade  sometimes  extends  throu^h  the  two  upper  stories.     Ihis  does 
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not  a  give  a  truthful  iœpreBsion  of  the  internai   arrangement  and  is  scarce- 
ly  to  te  used  in  court  designs,   since  the  proportion  of  the  ucper  order  ot 
colunnii  then  reuuire  such  a  distant  point  of  view  for  the  ot  server,   thût  it 
can  iiimost  never  be  oltoined  in  xnner  courts. 

But  the  arran^eitent  in  Fi^.    33ô  is  occasionaily  found,    as  in  the  court  of 
iionastcry   ot.    k. délia  pnct  in  KoiLe,    whur«:J  on  the  iower   l'.rcade  piers  Btand 
the  cross-sh^^ped  piers  of  the  upper  story,   tlieir  intcrviils  leing  divided  i  y 
slender  columns,    which  t^t  rtly  suldivide  the  openings  like  window  Diullionii. 
otiil   iTiOre  cciLflionly,    especialiy  in  TuBcan^,    th<2  upper  OLenin^^b  .irt  i^ntiicrly 
undivided   and  the  coluicns  are  spaced   with  v.idfe  intercoluiM.nationF.  corr«.-v^i  cna- 
ir.g,  te  the  iov»er  axial   division;    but   insteod  of   the  Ktont^   i:rchitriwe,    v^occlt^n 
beaiDS  cire  plnced   ab, cve  them  with  stronély  projectin^   cornices  supported  ly 
Tdîfters.;    This  arrangement   is  um  entirely  propr.r  structurai  onc:  and  siitisfi^  : 
eathetic  feelint;,    sinoc   it   is  bysed  on  the  li^hter  torins  of   woode-n  leaLs. 

ï»e  h^:ve  to  mettion  courts  surrounded  ly  porticos  vit  th^r;  ^round  Iv-vei,    tï.t^ii 
upper   stories  tcxnè    ^nclosed.      m11   such  courts  are  v^ry   rit-protri-^tt- -  ter -re-     - 
ception  of  monuments,   ornamental   fountains,    stiitues,    scuUtures,    nnd  of  col- 
ored  décorations  even  if   in  a  limited  de^jree,      nithout   atundant  means,    At 
mtjy   at  le^st  create  a  vicw  from  th»  entrance  hall   into  the  court,    and  crihrinc» 
the  picture  by  plantin^.  this  with  ornamental    shruts,    ly  deBit.nin^   .-  fountinn 
cr   a  niche  with  a  fiç.ure  or  va&<$»  on  the  axis  throu^h  the  entrancc;,    whioh 
^re  motives  seldom  omitted  in  an  Italian  house. 
227,      Glazed  Courts. 

To  accord  with  their  primary  purpose,   courts  shall  te  fr^ely  ocr.n   ana  co- 
pecially  uncovered.      Thus  *ere  they  alone  employtd  dcwn  to  the  nost  récent 
period.      Yet  courts  surrounded  by  ^edleries,   if  const  mtiy  t^xposed  to  wind 
and  wcjather,    are  not  as  weil   suitcd  for  ordinary  use  in  colder   notl.crn  coun- 
tries,    espeoially  for  oomfort  j-na  ostentation,    a&  in  the  case  in  w:irmer   scut:.- 
ern  réglions.     Therefore  open  lOfegi^-.s  or  ^allerit.s, which  ciurrounded  th».-  court. 
of  older  Kenaissance  buildings,   were  later  mostly  t.nclosed  («rt.lÊ'?),    -.r'.a  th^^. 
were  almost  entirel   .omitted  in  the  works  of  the  followin.^  teriod.      Glc*iitîd 
corridors  or  entrance  halls  were  introduced  in  their  place,      «len  i.  arricd  to 
treoit  courts  enclosed  on  ail   sides  without  porticoi;  ^nd  giail'.rios,    li^e  thr 
externol    architecture,    and  to  ^iv©  them  a  richer  docorc'ticn   and  characterist- 
ic  expression.     This  ap  ^ecxc  in  the  court  of  Louvre  in  F&ris,   the  court  of 
Old  Hoyal  Place  in  Berlin,   etc. ,   whioh  hâve  the  ^rcater  area  re^-uired  for 
such  treatment. 

238.     Glas&-Roofed  Courts* 

By  progress  la  ail  tocbnical  branches,   men  have  been  enabled  in  récent  tifc^:, 
to  entirely  ocver  lar^  si&^  courts  with  iron  •  -.i?  and  ^iass,  effect- 
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ively  proteotlni^  thea  froK  injurias  ty  the  «eather,   and  also  suptlyir.^  adjoc- 
ônt  parVs  of  the  tuirding  «itb  the  neoessary  lii^ht.      Ventilation  is  usually 
effected  in  glaBS-roofed  courte  throu^h  openings  in  their  sides  and  roof, 
lut  it  is  son^tiBids  saterially  aided  by  heatin^  apparatus.;    The  roofing  and 
«armin^  of  inner  courts  not  only  produce  greater  éosfort  for  tbe  occupants, 
an  advanta^e  in  cold  countries  not  to  te  underrated,   since  alternats  warmin.^ 
and  cooling  of  external  «ails  alaost  entirely  diseaLeare,   reduoing  loss  of 
heat  to  a.KiniffiUft^  but  heating  of  the  internai  rooms  cf  the  building  is  irade 
easier  and  relatively  cheaper,;    It  bas  thus  become  possible  to  k^ive  courts 
of  Biore  récent  buildings  both  an  importance  and  such  a  treatœent,    withoat 
détriment  to  their  main  purpose,   that  they  may  be  xade  approximately  equal 
to  the  noble  designs^ of  antiquity  and  of  the  Renaissance  period.. 

îhe  structural  organisa  and  the  treatment  of  fores  are  essentialJy  the  secf 
ns  in  those  aodels,   and  the  portico  has  particularly  coiae  into  use.      Diffor- 
ences  in  arrangement  and  treatment  are  produced  by  the  varied  purposes  of 
our  courte.;    Those  courts  are  préférable  found  in  buildings  intenàed  to  fui- 
fil  the  requireaents  of  the  modem  era  for  purposes  of  trade  and  business, 
for  public  purposes,  for  assemblage  of  great  nuabers  of  men,   etc.     Their  use 
is  especially  coamon  in  banks,  post  offices,  railway  stations,   hôtels,   and 
places  of  amusement;    also  in  court  houses,   législative  buildiritis,   city  h£dls, 
and  frequently  in  scbocl  buildings,  etc. 

ne  hâve  hère  to  distin^uish  the  following:- 

a.  The  glass-roofed  oourt,  ODen  to  ccmmon  use  and  accessible  bv 
carriages  as  in  some  hôtels  (Fig.258);    it  then  foras  an  enelosed  pyblic  square 
cr  place,   which  usually  has  the  same  character  os  the  <irohitectur«  of  the 
streets  and  is  paved  or  asphalted. 

b,  The  festival,   State  or  sho*  court,   like  a  hall  v»ith  ?.  sky  light, 
and  thus  really  used  as  an  internai   apartment  of  tbe  building,    as  in  Auctricn 
Muséum  of  Art  and  Industry  (Pi^.237)   in  Vienne,   hotal   "Kaiserhof "  in  Berlin 
(Fit. 338),   Arsenal  in  the  same  city,  Tecbnicai  high  3chooî   (Fit. 310e)   in  Ch^-r- 
lottenber^'.     Tbe  portioos  and  galleries  of  tbe  court  then  combine  with  the 
entrance  hall   and  stairvay,   are  designed  in  haraony  «ith  internai   treatment 

of  the  building,   and  tr^  treated  like  rooas  for  oomauni cation,  being  décorât- 
ed  by  mosaics^   sarble  slabs  or  tlles  or  even  as  a  kind  of  winter  ^orden.      If 
the  Btairoase  is  built  free  in  the  court,   (Fig.317)  it  may  be  designated  ns 
a  Bt air-court. 

d.;    Like  sarket  and  business  halls,   tbe  court  may  serve  as  a  ba^-^ar  and  le 
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surrounded  ty  shops,   vaults  and  warehouaes;    or  it  itay  le  used  as  an  exchan^e 
unû  exhibition  hall   and  le  oorrespondirik.ly  treated,    as  in  houst;»  of  «rchitect'K 
Gociety  in  Berlin  (Fit s..  32P,340),   where  tho  court  is  surrounded  ly  ciller- 
ies  in  the  tv»o  upper  atvories,   cottœunioatin^  with  adjacent  iijnrtitonts, 

The  last  two  classos  e**neraliy  reuuire  the  entire  ^.round  *»rea  ot   the  court 
only  in  the  ^round  story  v»ith  lut  ttoderi^e  hei^ht,   corrcaçonomi:  to  its  width 
«nd  lene;.th.     The  t^^s^s  root    then  includes  the  second  cr  third  upper  story, 
lut  this  docrs  not  trevent   it  in  certain  cases  froai  occupyin^  the  intire  hti«:ht, 
or  the  r.;la8B  roof  proper  itay  le  arranged  alove  the  roof  surldces  ot   cdjoin- 
in^.  buildings.;    hère  lelong  soaller  and  Inr^er  designs,   whose  lower  stories 
are  used  for  business  purcoseî>,    usually  as  giass-rocf^d  açartatnts,   lut  their 
upper  stories  merely  servc.  as  li^iht  «ourts  and  sometiiTes»  hr.ve  j^alleries.     This 
Ci.-.:kes  it  possible  soœetiîr.es  to  utilize  the  corridors  on  the  «round  level   na 
covtred  rooits,   over  a  part  of  thèse  introducin£>  into  upcer  stories  the  re- 
qjiired  light  and  air.;  Many  notable  examplas  are  found  m  i-usiness  luildintC 
CI    the  ttodern  period.     Cther  iaiportant  court  halls,    as  those  ot   court  hous- 
es,    post  offices,   city  halls,   etc.,   belon^  soDetiaies  to  one,    someti&es  to 
cHnother  of  the  forns  mentioned  filove,   everywhere  aanifestinr.  variety  in  pur- 
pose  ly  the  arrangement,   construction  and  foric. 
Chap^er  4.      I/esi^ns  of  Lar^e  Halle. 
P39.      General. 

p.vary  lar^e  internai  rooic  enclosed  by  walls  and  Ccilint.  xs  tericed  i\  hall, 
Khether  it  fornis  a  separate  structure  or  isAessential  portion  of  the  build- 
ing,    kany  halls,   especially  tbose  of  extraordinary  ditt^nsions,   are  often 
briefly  desi^nated  as  "Halls",   especially  when  they  servn?  for  gênerai  purpos- 
es.      In  nearly  ail  proainent  luildin^s  for  public  and  private  use,   the  hall 
occurs  with  ^reater  or  less  ditensions,    sonetiiLes  as  a  rocit  for  général   use, 
ROûetimes  as  a  state  apartment  opened  to  a  larder  circle  of  visitors  on  f es- 
tai occasions.     Therefore  the  hall   will  be  considered  as  the  last,   though 
not  the  least  of  the  roojcs  comprised  in  this  division, 
a.     Typical  Foriss  of  halls. 

iiccordinj^  to  the  spécial  purçose  they  are  to  serve,   h:^lls  exhibit  great 
diversity  in  détail   and  in  g^eneral   in  their  foras.     Eut  Certain  principal 
kinds  may  be  distinguished,    ana  their  types  may  ever  be  found  in  the  noble 
buildings  of  antiuuity., 

240.;    «ntique  Basil icas. 

The  elongated  buildinj;  of  simple  rectangular  plan  first  acquired  great  iffi- 
portance  in  the  antique  basilica.     This  became  the  Kotive  for  churches,   cath- 
edrals,   and  for  nunerous  halls,   in  the  later  période.     The  basilica  is  refer- 
ed  to  Grecian  orii^in;    fron.  descriptions  of  royal  halls  at  athens  and  in  oth- 
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er  cities  of  Greece  ly  Greclan  uriters,   we  «ay  assumu  a  certain  Binilarity 
ot  their  design,   to  the  Kosan  Lasiiicas.     The  naite  boBilica  was  first  apflied 
ly  the  RoBans  to  oovered  halls  adjcinint^  the  ForuiBS,   which  served  lor  ceçt- 
in^s  of  flierchants,   for  sittio^s  of  courts  of  justice,    and  for  putJic  busi- 
ness of   «11  kinds.      Yet  Koœan  basilicas  hre  not  luilt   after  a  g:t;nerail>   ac- 
cepted  ffodel,    any  oore  than  any  other  kind  of  luildin^s.     The  rt^trains  cï  to- 
gan  tasilicas  vary  froa  the  rules  ^iven  for  theis  by  Vitruvius. 

however  it  may  hâve  teen  with  détails  of  the  design,   it  now  appe.^rs  to  ce 
settled  thôt  the  Kocan  lasilica  was  a  rectan^;ul?ir  hall,    prolatly  with  clos- 
ed  sides,    and  usually  with  such  a  width  that  to  cover   it,    it  was  divided  ly 
rows  of  cclunins  or  ciers  into  three  or  five  aisles.      The  iciddle  -r^isle  then 
vias  considerally  *ider  than  the  side  aisles  (three  tiu,cii  their  width  acccrd- 
inr.  to  V'itruvius),    and  was  almost   always  higher,    so  that   a  hi^^^h  sicie  li^ht 
could  te  introduced  into  the  center  aisle  over  roofs  of  side  aisles.     Gai  1er- 
ies  were  usually   arran^-ed  over   side  aisles,    the  upper  coiuîr.ns  Leing  lower 
and  with  hi^h  balustrades  next   the  oenter  aisle.      On  the  lûain  axis  and  usual- 
ly at  one  end,   though  aometimes  on  the  side,   was  a  raised  space  enclosed  ly 
talustradôs,   the  tribunal,   which  usually  took  the  form  of  a  circular  or  poly- 
gonal  niche*      Subordinate  tooibb  frequently  adjoined  this.     The  lasilica  was 
feenerally  oovered  ly  a  h»orizontal  ceiling,  but  was  also  vaulted. 

The  Basilica  Julio  in  Houe  was  of  lar^e  diffiensions  (Fi^.    341)   and  may  le 
taken  ae  s  type  of  the  true  ooœiDercial   lasilica,    tut  the  Basil ica  of  Constan- 
tine  io  Koae  (Fig.    342)   is  to  le  considered   as  the  type  of   an   antique  state 
hall.     The  forffier  is  characteriaed  ty  the  omission  of   a  trilunel   niche  and 
by  the  existtrnce  of  numerous  subordinate  rooES  alon^  ^^»  longer  side  of  ttii-.- 
five-aisled  lasilica  with  piers.      «crthy  of  note  in  the  plan  of  the  Roiran 
basîlica  is  especially  the  extendin^.  of   side  aisles  around  ail   four  sides. 
It  is  ©vident  that  the  feasilica  Julia  could  hâve  had  only  a  horizontal   ceil- 
in^.      Not  less  characteristic  is  the  Basilics  of  Ccnstantine,    whose  center 
aisle  is  covered  by  a  colossal  ^roin  vault  of  62  ft.    span,   divided  into  thr.i- 
bays,  the  side  aisles  being  covered  ly  three  tunnel  vault  s  at  ri*,  ht  anj-ies 
to  the  axis*     Their  abutnents  reciev©  the  thrust  of   the  ^roin  vault  s;    lelow 
their  springin^  points  were  arranged  projectin^  columns. 
241.      halls  of  Baths. 

lîext  to  antique  tasilicas  are  the  aagnificent   halls  of  the  Koman  laths, 
which  hâve  the  sase  expression  as  the  former.     The  saae  arrangement  of  Ibe 
f orner.     The  sase  axTan^eKent  of  the  Basil ica  of  Ccnstantine  is  found  in 
Beths  of  Caracalla  and  in  those  of  Diocletian  in  Rosie.     Fi^.    231  représente 
tb©  principal  hall»   jtist  as  noble  in  effect  as  appropriate  in  construction. 
This  Bakes  possible  iraultiiig  instead  of  a  ¥POoden  oeiling,  secnrin^  a  aecid- 
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ed  advance  in  orchitectural  treataent.;    The  vaults  of  mlddle  ai&Ie  rose  zo 
hifh  aiove  the  side  aislt^s,   thst  as  shovn  ty  thê  illustration,   the  hall   was 
lij^hted  ly  hi^h  side  li^hts  above  side  aisles. 

242.  Honse  Basilicas  and  halls. 

Thèse  examples  show  that  the  Komans  knevf  how  to  develop  the  basilica  and 
transform  it   into  a  state  hall.      As  such,   not  only  in  palaces  for  œonarchs. 
Lut  also  in  private  houses  for  f  est  al  gatherin^s.      Goœe  data  on  dt^sigjns  of 
RoiLan  halls  are  ^iven  by  Vitruvius,   who  distinguishes  in  dinin^  and  other 
halls  be  tween  Corinthian,   or  halls  with  four  coluions,   and  nj_yctian  halls, 
for  he  describes  the  former  as  having  a  vaulted  ceilin^  over  si£ple  colon- 
nades,  but  gives  to  the  latter  two  colonnades  above  each  oth^r,   coverin^  thwi 
by  an  ornaroental  coffered  ceilin^  with  Windows  between  thtt  upper  cclumns. 
In  regard  to  halls  for  paintinj^s,   it  is  only  etated  that  like  halls  for  spe.ik- 
ing,   they  were  larger.      halls  for  speaking  in  éysi^^sia  were  lar^e  cpen  halls 
attached  to  colonnades  and  furnished  with  seats,    so  that  philosçhers  could 
^^ive  instruction  to  or  amuse  an  audience. 

243.  Théâtres  and  Amchitheaters. 

Suite  différent  froœ  thèse  halls,   froa  antique  house  basilictss  imd  commer- 
cial basilicas,   were  those  aighty  créations  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,    the 
théâtre  and  the  odeion,   the  aitphitheatre,   the  hippodroae,    and  the  circus. 
Althou^h  without  roofs,   or  only  covered  by  an  awnin*;.,    they  should  not   te  nc^- 
^lected,    since  they  are  typical   foras  for  our  designs  of   halls,   ner^rly  rel.Mt- 
a  ng  to  them  in  purpose  and  form,    and  are  also  the  architectural   worits,    whert 
the  oircular  building  caoe  into  use  in  the  most  imposing  manner.      They  dif- 
fer  in  arranc^ements  due  to  their  uses,    so  that  sooietiises  semicircular  or 
ciroular     plans  appear  most  suitable,   sometimes  oval  or  a  more  elongated  pltn. 
la  varied  and  entirely  enclosed  rooms,   the  circuler  luildink.  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  effect  in  noble  worke. 

244.  Sentrali2ied  Buildings  and  Church  Basilicas. 

A  very  remarkable  transformation  of  this  leading  form  occurred  in  Larly 
Christian  art,   especially  in  ecclesiastical   architecture.      From  Homan  state 
buildings  and  monuments  of  the  later  impérial  period  was  aerived  the  centra^ 
lifced  buildings  in  Byaantium  under  the  influences  of  oriental   architecture, 
and  in  the  «est  were  croduced  the  basilican  churches,   douttless  ly  tranafon- 
ation  of  the  pagan  basilicas  for  Christian  worshipi 

oince  we  do  not  hâve  to  oônsider  church  architecture  hère,   it  will  only 
te  necessary  to  referAthe  centralized  or  basilican  form  of  church,   so  far 
as  in  its  ohief  peculiarities  aay  be  recognised  eleMriits  of  forsis  of  halls 
in  secular  architecture. 

In  centralized  buildin>^s,   the  peculiar  ground  fori  is  at  once  ap 
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«ad  il  is  sometimes  oo&poséQi  ot'   e  re«;.uliir  loly^oii,   softetiiceB  isi  in  tora  of 
a  Oreek  cross  with  merely  nave  and  transepts,  or  (Fig«   242)  consiste  ot   a 
priîtary  square  with  outer  aisles  and  senlciroular  apses.     The  subordinat© 
buildings  in  Pi^.    242  are  aJi^so  noteinorthy.     îhe  architectural   treataent  re- 
çoives extremely  effective  anù  charaoteristic  expression  ly  the  superstruct- 
ure,  aanifested  in  varied  grouping  of   the  i.rincipal   dôme  risin^  alove  the 
whole,    as  v»ell   as  in  vaultin^  the  aisles  and  corner  tuildin^ls  in  tv/c  stories 

(Kiés.  te,  63  to  sa). 

The  arrangement  of  the  &orly  Christian  lasiiica  was  «t  first  like  IhcX   of 
the  pa^an  basilioa,  but  graduai iy  deviated  more  or  less  in  construction  and 
plan.;  Vîe  inay  eEphasiae  as  essentiel  changes  and  extensions  architecturally, 
the  prefixing  of  the  atriuit,  the  occurence  of  transepts  with  or  without  a 
dôme  over  the  intersection,  the  projection  of  the  apse  and  the  developEt-nt 
of  the  raised  choir,  the  later  adaition  of  towers,  etc."  3o  far  as  the  inter- 
ior  is  not  vaulted,  the  ceilin^  has  coffers,  is  ceiled,  or  the  frôme-wcrk 
of  the  roof  remains  visible. 
24F..-  iiediaeval  Halls. 

V»ith  this  référence  to  eclestiastical  architecture,  it  should  not  Le  said 
that  fcrms  of  hails  in  secular  architecture  lacked  separate  développent.   Bs- 
pecially  in  the  iniddle  afe,es,  the  perfectins;  of  vaulted  construction  exerted 
a  ^reat  influence  upon  treetaent  of  the  hall  in  the  palace  ond  in  the  monaB- 
tery,  in  the  castle  end  in  the  city  hall,  even  thoug^h  wooden  leam  ceilings 
ond  visible  roof  trusses  reicained  in  use  as  beéore,  both  for  coverin^  very 
wide  h^ills  and  for  lower  rooas,  where  vaultin^l  did  not  seem  advi sable  or  nec- 
essary. 

The  grov«ing  coamunity  felt  the  continually  increasin^  importance  of  city 
c^ffairs,  and  of  the  ecclestiastical  orders,  end  required  new  buildings  with 
i^reat  hails,  whioh  the  aasters  of  Gothic  architecture  knew  how  to  adorn  with 
^reat  beauty  and  «itsgance.   New  totives  and  charaing  art  forms  were  produced 
in  stone,  wood,  and  bronze,  with  no  really  new  ideas  in  construction.   Only 
the  ïLcde   of  îighting  can  be  so  desi^nated,  in  halls  of  wide  span.   In  cast 
of  vaultud  ceilin^.s,  this  was  by  céans  of  lar^e  pointed  Windows,  crowned  by 
external  ^'ables,  which  intersected  near  the  tcp  ot  the  vault.   Vdth  wooden 
ceilin^s  the  li^.ht  was  introduced  through  luthern  Windows,  sometiites  letween 
the  visible  truases, ,  scaetiffes  through  eky  li^hts  in  the  wooden  ceilin^;, 
which  W6S  usually  of  senii-cylindricol  foro.  The  usual  arran^eaent  of  Windows 
for  low  Bide  li^ht  was  in  most  coaion  use,  both  for  vaulted  halls  and  for 
those  with  wooden  beaœ  cellin^B. 

24f^.   Halls  in  JRenaissance  and  Kodern  Periods. 

Tho  architecture  of  the  i^ena  iasence  is  olso  inexhaustibly  rich  in  this 
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respect,   not  only  in  fanciful  crnanentation,   lut  also  in  refir.c-d  dbvelcpœeîit 
of  construction  and  foras  of  halls.     They  were  indispenaalle  to  every  proœ- 
inent  building;    «ccording  to  Palladio,    "like  putlic  places,   whioh  serve  tor 
festivals,  feasts,  présentation  of  comecies,   vreddings,   and  sinilar  aAusenents, 
they  are  therefore  lorger  than  the  others>    and  œust  hâve  that  forït  test  suit- 
ed  for  many  persons  to  coufortatly  ocoupy  them  and  see  the  proceedinés".     If 
this  primarily  jceans  the  hall,    which  "  ail   well   arrar.^.ed  houses  havc  in  their 
central  and  finest  part,"  it  no  less  relates  to  halls  in  the  polac^  and  the 
villa,    as  well   as  to  well  known  large  halls  of  Italian  municipal   tuildines 
and  courts  of  justice,   and  to  old  city  halls,   commercial  halls,   picasura  houB- 
es,   etc.^   in  Germany  and  other  countries. 

but  the  modem  period  m«kes  the  most  extensive  use  of  halls.     For  in  every 
sphère  of  life,   in  the  state  and  in  the  community,     an  art  and  science,   in 
trade  and  travel,   in  the  great  world  and  in  simple  facily  life,   the  restless 
activity  of  civil ization  has  created  new  arrangements  and  improveiaents  and 
caused  new  needs  and  views,  embodied  in  nevr  works  of  architecture.     The  de- 
sign of  halls  is  always  of  décisive  importance,      as  in  older  iirodeli^,   designs 
of  halls  now  produce  the  principal  types  of  the  basilican,   and  of  the  centra- 
lised  building,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  polygonal,   circular,   and 
cross  forms.      It  remains  to  examine  how  thèse  transmitted  foras  h^monize 
with  the  aim  ano  purpose  of  our  buildings, 
a.      Arrangement  and  Fora  of  Halls. 

247.  Classification  of  Halls. 

To  whatever  kind  of  buildings  halls  may  be  attached,  they  may  be  subdivi- 
ded into  the  followin^  ^roups,  according  to  the  chief  pur^oses  they  are  to 
serve: - 

I.  Halls  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  hearin^  well. 
II.  halls  for  asseablies,  festivals,  exhibitions,  etc. 
III.;  Halls  best  adapted  to  fulfil  ail  thèse  purposes. 
The  arrangement  and  form  6f  halls  are  therefore  generally  sulject  to  one 
or  BOre  of  thèse  reuuirements,  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  oroblea.  The 
design  of  the  second  kind  of  hall  edmits  of  greatest  freedom:.  ano  thiit  of 
the  first  h^ssthe  least;  limitations  also  extend  to  halls  of  the  third  group. 
If  a  rooQ  completely  fulfil  s  the  requirements  of  ^ood  hearin^  and  t^eeing, 
it  will  not  generally  be  difficult  to  satisfy  ail  other  requirements  of  the 
design.. 

1«  Limitations  of  Space  and  kain  Fora. 

248.  Àooustic  and  Cptic  Center. 

An  acoustic  and  optio  center  exista  in  halls  intended  for  ^ood  hearing  and 
seeing.   In  halls  for  lectures  and  addresses,  it  is  indioated  by  the  speak- 
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oi  "s   deôk;  in  concert  anU  théâtre  halls»  it  16  Iccnted  in  the' crohcstra,  or 
on  the  sta^e  near  the  fool-li^hte.  In  designlo^  a  hall»  it  is  nHoescao  to 
commenôe  at  it9  acoustio  or  optic  center,  and  the  plan  or  arran^^^ftent  of  the 
auditoriun  or  space  for  spectators  are  cade  afterwards.;  It  is  évident  that 
an  arrangement  suitatle  for  tho  apace  for  hearers  or  sp«îtators  difters  much 
froifl  those  soited  for  the  aconstic  or  optic  center«  or  for  the  8t.':^6.  Dis- 
tinct perception  of  tonee  or  of  the  object  to  tt?  seen  ty  direct  ro>s  is  only 
possible  within  a  liaited  distance  froa  the  source  of  sound  or  location  of 
the  object,;  Thèse  licits  are  therefore  of  suprême  importance  in  hcîlls  of 
this  kind. 

249.  Liffiits  of  Good  he^ring. 

The  limits  of  ^ood  hearin^  in  the  quiet  open  air  hâve  teen  fixed  ïy   exper- 
iasent.   Vithout  further  discussion  we  refer  to  Fi^. .344,  where  tht»£.c;  limits 
ore  graphically  represented,  aBsu&in£  the  speaker  to  le  riaced  at  C.  The 
full  line  indicates  the  liait  for  «^ood  hearing  in  ail  directions  iroïc  thxi 
speaker  in  acoordance  «ith  the  well  linown  expericents  by  Saunder»;  thoee  ol 
henry  do  not  materially  differ.  On  the  baeis  of  those  and  sisilar  results, 
Orth  and  also  Favaro  £ive  the  sisple  forn  of  a  cirole  of  131  ft.  oiameter 
dramn  through  pointa  respectively  distant  98.4  end  22.6  ft.  froa  the  point 
0,  as  a  liaiting  line  nith  equal  intensity  of  aound»  Sven  if  only  approx- 
iaately  correct^  yet  for  our  purpose  thia  circle  is  a  sufficxently  accurcte 
représentation  of  the  liait. 

Âlthou^h  diffusion  of  sound  is  quite  otherviae  in  an  enclosed  hall  filled 
with  people,  than  in  the  quiet  open  air,  «hare  the   observer  is  ciisturbed 
by  no  one,  though  the  influences  «hich  reault  are  partly  bénéficiai  and  païa- 
ly  injurious  to  distinctness  of  percutions  of  tones,  we  nust  accept  thèse 
results  for  lack  of  other  data.  Iheae  are  then  the  limits  of  good  hearin^, 
Khen  the  effect  of  X,hv  voice  or  the  tone  Is  not  stren^tbened  ly  arlilicial 
Bteans.   nhen  thèse  are  eaployed»  the  liaits  atay  be  ejctended  tuoh  further; 
but  they  are  to  be  aade  auch  lésa,  if  injurious  effects  of  sound  i.re  produced. 
2î:0..  Ground  Fora  of  Hall* 

Ihe  foriD  of  scaoe  for  the  audience  is  derived  froa  the  preceding,  togeth- 
er  with  other  laws  for  diffusion  of  sound.  The  aore  closely  this  forni  ap~ 
proxitnates  to  thèse  distances  and  liaits^  within  irhich  the  voice  is  heard 
in  ail  directions  with  approxiar.tely  equal  distinctness,  the  Letter  vill  the 
room  be  adapted  for  good  hearing*   It  follows  that  the  aost  suitable  ground 
fora  for  halls  of  this  kind  iè  that  approxiaatin^  a  circle,  after  the  model 
of  the  Grecian  théâtre,  ahioh  la  ohiefly  enclosed  by  a  circle.   Startin^  froiL 
this  basis,  the  ground  foras  m  Fii^.  S4€  were  developed.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  good  hearin^,  the  tonos  nrâ,   no  longer  distinctly  perceptible  Vy   direct 
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raya  and  the  fors  Is  detersined  in  aecordance  with  the  influence  oï   the  en- 
closing  Burface  of  the  rooA  upon  diffusion  of  sound.   The  saïae  îj  tnue  of 
the  exaftplds  in  Pi^.  347. 
2^1.   «coustio  HicheB. 

In  iBoet  intinate  connection  with  the  form  of  space  for  the  audience  is  th^t 
of  the  locality  of  the  source  of  sound,  This  purpose  usually  is  dervedrly 
8  p articuler  space,  freeiy  open  toward  the  audience,  of  a  fora  adopted  to 
gioe  to  the  sound  rays  a  certain  impulse  and  a  certain  initial  direction, 
at  the  same  tioie  strengthenin^  theœ.  This  may  be  termed  the  acouotic  or  scunn 
niche,   3uch  an  extension  of  the  room  does  not  always  occur,  because  the  ac- 
(Justic  center  is  located  within  the  hall  itself;  either  since  the  addition 
of  a  sound  niche  is  usually  net  practicable,  the  hall  bein^  not  e:<clusivoiy 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  ^ood  hearing;  or  for  the  mode  in  whioh  it  is  to 
be  used,  a  simple  platform  or  a  speaker* s  desk  is  more  appropriate. 
262.  Other  keans  for  Good  Sffcot  of  Tone. 

For  better  effects  of  tones,  the  enolosing  surfaces  of  the  room  are  to  be 
so  forsed  and  so  limited,  that  UMless  dispersion  of  sound  waves  into  empty 
space  is  prevented,  and  their  ref laotiens  oay  hâve  a  bénéficiai  ot'fect.   âll 
space  unBuitable  or  superflous  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  is  injurious  and 
is  therefore  to  be  omitted  in  designing  the  hall,  since  sound  waves  would 
be  uaelessly  dispersed;  saterisl  and  form  of  the  surfaces  of  the  ceiling  aicr 
to  be  so  chosen,  that  they  aay  be  sade  useful  to  the  effect  of  sound  (vlbra- 
ting  surfaces  placed  near  the  source  of  sound),  and  that  reflected  sounds 
oay  be  neutralised«  For  this  reascn,  the  most  suitable  fors  for  lecture  hdlls 
.cf  BOderate  siée  is  a  quadrant >  desoribed  from  the  position  C  of  the  speak- 
er» instead  of  the  more  comoon  form  of  hall  enclosed  by  a  semicircle;  the 
, (mission  of  two  circalar  sectors  is  therefore  recommended,  wl^ere  seats  are 
not  désirable.   Executed  exemples  of  both  ground  forms  are  given  in  Fig.  34.^. 
ïet  in  very  large  lecture  halls,  the  angle  at  the  center  of  the  tirst  groun<^ 
form  fflust  le  materially  greater;  the  angles  of  the  circular  sector  mu3t  al- 
so  be  eut  off  carallel  to  the  siddle  axis. 

If  the  preceding  principles  are  décisive  in  fixing  limitations  of  space 
for  halls  of  ooderate  extent»  they  are  much  nore  so  in  halls  intended  for 
great  numbers  of  rersons,  and  which  aust  therefore  extend  beyond  the  limita 
of  distinct  hearing.   If  the  sound  niche  is  omitted,  then  by  other  artifici«l 
means  (reflector,  sounding  wall,  sounding  board)  uniform  diffusion  with  in- 
tensification of  sound  near  its  origin  are  to  be  produced.  To  privent  échos, 
tha  use  of  non-reflecting  matériels  for  the  most  distaat  parts  cf  the  room 
is  to  be  recoBsended,  as  vell  as  to  ovoid  saocth  surfaces,  the  ari&ngement 
of  forms  to  disperk^e  sound,  rect^dcing  aod  roiiodii^  off  angles  of  '.-^llfi   ond 
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of  ceiling,  etc. 

253.  Hôquirements  for  Oood  oeeln^. 

The  acoustic  reqûiresents  of  hdlls  havo  so  tar  been  treated  by  préférence, 
and  even  if  thèse  hâve  not  been  exhausted  hère  and  oust  be  mentioned  later, 
^ood  acoustice  is  not  alone  décisive,  but  other  requireoenta  are  now  to  be 
discuBsed.;  For  in  nearly  ali  cases,  a  solution  of  the  probleai  dépends  upon 
a  happy  combination  of  différent  properties  required  in  a  hall  with  référence 
to  its  purpose.   The  demand  for  distinct  seeing  is  in  many  cases  -^o  even  pré- 
cède that  for  distinct  hearin^«   For  many  halls  are  intended  only  ter  the 
enjoyment  and  perception  of  the  eye,  and  not  for  those  of  the  ear^ hippcfirooie, 
circus,  panoraœa,  etc,  ).   If  optioal  reqairements  hâve  so  far  leur;  subordi- 
nated,  this  is  because  they  are  more  simply  satisfied  than  the  acoustic,  thcu^t: 
loth  usually  coïncide.. 

The  last  is  true  viith  the  limitation,  that  in  a  room  vfhere  one  cees  weil 
at  ail  points,  he  generally  hears  equally  urell,  though  not  always  the  reverse. 
For  one  may  hear  without  seeing  the  source  of  sound,  and  with  a  suitable  de- 
sign of  the  room,  the  reflected  sound  raya  aleo  add  to  the  better  effect  of 
the  sound.  To  be  able  to  see  an  object,  no  obetaole  can  exist  letween  it 
and  the  eye  of  the  observer;  the  visual  aray  Dust  paes  directly  to  the  object. 
Even  then  optie  requirei^nts  ara  œore  easily  fulfilled  than  acoustic.  The 
liait  of  distinct  vision  is  vore  restricted  than  that  of  distinct  hearin^. 
It  is  usually  given  at  89.4  ft,;  fro&  the  object,  or  at  ?ô.2    to  29. b   ft. 
where  very  clear  vision  is  necessary,  as  in  school  rooas.  Yet  it  is  usually 
not  required  to  restrict  liait s  of  spaoe  to  sbaII  disensions,  since  nany  ex- 
hibits  are  calculated  for  the  use  of  opéra  glasses,  and  alsolutely  distinct 
vision  is  not  gênerai 1 y  desanded  by  other s. 
2f:4,  Diversity  in  Arrangeinent.. 

In  many  halls  for  public  assemblies,  as  in  churches,  it  is  entirely  suf fia- 
ient if  but  a  limited  visual  angle  is  ocen  to  each  person  with  -à   possibility 
for  him  to  oonveniently  sea  the  pulcit  end  the  speaker.  The  distance  frorj 
the  eye  may  then  be  considérable.  Therefore  thèse  halls  gênerai 1 y  hâve  a 
rectangular  nave;  hearers  are  districuted  over  the  floor  of  the  h^iil,  ond 
the  speaker  oocucies  a  place  more  or  less  elevated,  since  he  can  thereby  be 
visible  and  be  more  easily  understood  at  a  greater  distance. 

In  lecture  halls,  législative  halls,  etc. , the  requiremont  of  distinct  vis- 
ion is  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  distinct  hearing.  For   a  large 
room,  dsrially  arranged  seata  are  indispensable,  since  the  eye  can  then  be 
directed  exactly  on  the  object;  especially  in  halls  for  experiments,  i»bere 
the  limiting  distance  cannot  be  nade  great.'  In  roottS  of  moderate  treadth  r^nd 
length,  slightly  ourved  or  even  straight  seats  are  sufficient.  The  pliàtform 
of  the  speaker  is  usually  somewhat  Mgher  thioi  th«  lowest  of  the  usually  as- 
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cending  rows  ot  seats.     but  for  very  accurato  vision,   the  otject  vievtedinust 

Dot  le  raised  higher  than  thd  6ye  of  the  obaerYar  on  the  lowest  rc\«  ot   seats. 

In  court  rooms,  the  requireients  of  difitinct  vision  and  hearin^  vary  for 
différent  parts  of  the  hall,  eapeoially  for  the  various  persons  en^^a^ed  in 
the  court  proceedin^s  and  for  the  puLlic.      In  théâtres, the  entire  stage  must 
easily  te  seen.. 

If  thèse  conditions  prisarily  <ijffect  the  internai   arrangement  ot  the  hall, 
they  likewise  hâve  great  influence  on  the  arrax^^esent  and  for a  of  the  build- 
ing..   Just  as  in  antique  théâtres,  the  arran^ecent  of  steeply  inciined  rovts 
of  seats  in  halle  is  a  characteristio  el<»a:ent  of  the  structurai  organisa, 
upon  which  dépend  not  only  the  optic,  lut  also  acoustic  propertifcc  of  the 
rooitt.     The  inclination  of  ro«&  of  seats  say  not  te  on  a  strai^ht  line  at  plaar- 
ure,   but  in  a  curve,   concave  upwards,   constructed  to  scale  and  in  ^ccordance 
vsith  actuel  horisioctal  and  vertical  distances  of  aooustic  or  optic  oenter  fron 
the  eye  of  the  hearer  or  observer  (Isacoustic  Curve). 
2,     Arrangenent  in  Détail. 

Cn  the  preoeding  princiiles  are  based  the  limitations  of  extent  of  spaoe 
and  the  foris  of  halls,  although  only  in  outllne.     but  we  will  now  contrast 
halls  of  Group  I  for  ^ood  hearing  and  seein^  (Fi^.    341: )  «ith  halls  of  Group 
II  for  assentlids,  festivals,  exhibitions,  etc.    (Fig.   346),  and  with  those 
of  Group  III  (Fié..   347),   whioh  serve  for  ail  thèse  purposes,   ana  ve  wiil  then 
coiLpare  thea,   while  brief ly  treating  of  other  requireoents  of  their  design. 
Z^.?'.'^    Li^htin^. 

The  lightin^  of  the  hall  is  nost  intimately  conneoted  vrith  the  d^aands  for 
distinct  vision.      Se  far  as  natural  lightin^  is  concerned,  everytnin^.  neces- 
sary  has  already  been  said  in  Art.  103;   the  ligf.ting  of  auseums,   halls  tor  col- 
lections and  exhititiocs,   as  «ell  as  that  of  courts  of  Justice  and  of  other 
halls,   viill  le  discussed  in  later  voluKes  of  this  **Handcuch*'.     but  in  n^cny 
halls  natural   light  is  less  ii&portant  than  artificial«   and  the  décorative  sub- 
division of  the  ceilin^'  dépends  on  the  arran^ecenl  of  the  likhtinf  tixtures. 
oose  other  factors  influence  tlie  arran^efient  and  forn  of  halls  and  only  re- 
quire  to  be  sur'gested  hère. 

26c.     Proportions  and  ûicensions. 

As  for  the  ratio  of  heitjht,   width,   and  len^th,   thèse  hâve  no  less  influence 
on  the  acoustic,  than  on  esthetic  effect  of  ^he  roos.     Froa.  diversity  in 
^round  fors,   thèse  relations  can  only  be  fixèd  in  eacb  case.      It  5.ay  be  said 
in  gênerai  that  not  only  relative,  but  also  to  a  certain  denrée,  <;V'SO>iute  di- 
mensions are  of  importance.'    Feight  of  the  room  should  not  be  toc  ^reat,   aince 
an  écho  mi^ht  othMrwlse  ce  produced  (i»rt.  ICO,  riile  ?;   ▼•ry  muitnlle  for  lar^t 
halls). 
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cenoing  rows  ot  Beats,     but  for  very  accurate  vision,   the  otject  via^ediLust 

Dot  le  raised  higher  than  thd  ^ye  of  thti  obaeryer  on  the  lowest  ccn  ci   seats. 

In  court  rooms,  the  requiresents  of  distinct  vision  and  hearin^  vary  for 
diff&rent  parts  of  the  hall,  especially  for  the  various  persons  en^^a^ed  in 
the  court  proceedin^s  and  for  the  putlic.      In  théâtres, the  entir^:?  3t<3ge  must 
«easily  te  seen. 

If  thèse  conditions  priearily  rift'ect  the  internai   arrangement  ot  the  hall, 
they  likewise  hâve  great  influence  on  the  arraHiî^eKent  and  fora  of  the  build- 
ing.,   Just  as  in  antique  théâtres,  the  arrangement  of  steeply  inciined  rov»8 
of  seets  in  halle  is  a  charscteristio  eleeent  of  the  structural  organism, 
upcn  whioh  dépend  not  only  the  optic,  lut  al  se  acoustic  croperties:  of  the 
rooûi.     The  inclination  of  rovra  of  seats  lay  not  le  on  a  strai^ht  iine  at  plear- 
ure,   but  in  a  curve,   concave  upwards,   constructed  to  scale  and  in  ^tccordance 
with  actuel  horisàontal  snd  vertical  distances  of  aooustic  or  ootic  oenter  troR 
the  eye  of  the  hearer  or  observer  (Isacoustic  Curve). 
2,     Arrangenent  in  Détail. 

Cn  the  preoedin^  princiiles  are  based  the  limitations  of  extent  of  spaoe 
and  the  forss  of  halls,   although  only  in  outline.     but  we  will  now  contrast 
halls  of  Group  I  for  good  hearin^  and  seein^  (Fi^.   341:)  «ith  halls  of  Group 
II  for  asseoblies,  festivals,   exhibitions,  etc.    (Fig.   34?),  and  with  those 
of  Group  III  (Fié..    347),   whioh  serve  for  ail  thèse  purposes,   anû  ve  wiil  then 
compare  theia,   while  briefly  treetin^-  of  other  requireisents  of  their  design. 
2F.a-.    Li^hting. 

The  lightin^  of  the  hall  is  aost  icti»ately  conneoted  v?ith  the  dt;aiands  for 
distinct  vision.     3c  far  as  naturel  lightin^^  is  concerned,  everytnin^.  neces- 
sary  has  already  been  said  in  ««rt*  103;   the  ligntin^  of  Boseuss,   halls  for  col- 
lections and  exhibitions,   as  «ell  as  that  of  courts  of  Justice  and  of  other 
halls,   will  le  discussed  in  loter  voIukss  of  this  '*Handbuch^'«     but  in  o^cny 
halls  natural   light  is  less  ii&portant  than  artificiel  «   and  the  décorative  sub- 
division of  the  ceilin»  dépends  on  the  arrani^ecenl  ot  the  likhtin^  tixtures. 
Sosie  other  factors  influence  the  arran^ecent  and  form  of  halls  i^nd  only  re- 
quire  to  le  sur-^ested  hère. 

2fvc.     Proportions  and  t/icensions. 

mS  for  the  ratio  of  hei^ht,   Kîdth,   and  len^th,   thèse  hâve  no  less  influence 
on  the  acoustic,  than  on  esthetic  effect  of  the  rocs.     Fro&  diversity  in 
^round  fora,   thèse  relotions  cnn  only  be  fixed  in  eaoh  case.*    It  ^r.ay  be  said 
in  gênerai  tbat  not  only  relative,  but  also  to  a  certain  dmiree,  <:i.so>iUte  di- 
mensions are  of  importance.'    Feight  of  the  rooE  should  not  be  toc  ^reat,   since 
an  écho  mi^ht  otherwise  ce  prodaced  (jtrt.  ICO,  rule  ?;   very  suitolie  for  lar^t: 
halls). 
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Otherwise,   bjt  the  construction  cf  rows  of   Beats  and  of  tsllerieF,    es  well 
cift  cy  niches  and  other  extcnsicny,   the  ^rounJ  fcrir  of   the  roon  ir.     s  iriuch 
changed  as  its  acoustic  èt'fect.      In  halls  of  Group   I,   Fiç.    34f:-,    t'ci-nied   after 
the  model  of  the  antique  théâtre,    so  that   ail   Bound   tncsy  pass  radiully  and  di- 
rectly  to  the  ear,   the  seats  are  genercîlly  stepied,    loir.jj;  parti  y   ^n  rows  atove 
each  other.      îhe  hei^ht  uuy  le  toleratly  ^reat   if   the  t.rouna   surtuca   iÉ  6f 
moderate  extent.  r 

257.      Designs  ot   halls.  A        ./ 

besides  exaiûcles  alrtisdy  mentioned,    and  the  lecture  h.ill   of   kiulond  &  Biiir,- 
in^ham  Institute  and  Hall   of   Deputies  in  Palace  of   Législative  ^iSpembly  in 
Vienna,   the  follcwink.  are  characteristic  typical    feras;    the  ooala   in  iûilan, 
one  of  the  ^randest  théâtre  interiors,   faisous  for  its  nccoustic  ::r-cperties, 
hall  of  the  Trocadero  Palace  in  Paris,    which  holds  atout  rive  thousand  persons, 
and  iiltert  Hall  in  London,    intended  for  eight  thousand,   or  ten  thousand  vvith 
the  hi^hest  ^lallery.      Even  if   defective  in  acoustic  relations,    whtn  compariid 
to  halls  of  oclon^.  ^.round  clan,    they  prove  it  possible  to  build  h-'lls  of  thir. 
type  on  the  prinoipie  of  direct  radiation  of  rays,    which  can  conttiin  twlce 
as  iLany  persons  as  a  rectangulAr  rooŒ,   wbere  one  is  parti  ail  y  coL^Lrlled  to 
rely  upon  indirect  transmission  of  sound. 

The  Albert   hall    (fig.    24f5)    bas  the  proportions  of   about  S  :    4   :    f^   and  is 
entirely  lighted  froa  the  ceilinj^.      The  concave  glass  area  of   etout    138  it. 
by  174  ft.    anà  the  considérable  hei^ht  cf  atout   131    ft.    would  prociucc  very 
disturting  effects  of  sound,   were  it  not  that  the  velarium  (awning)   is  made 
in  convex  form  and  of  solid  aaterials   (Fi5:..34S).      To  this  arrangenent   and  slso 
to  wooden  wednsooting  of  enoiosink.  vîalls  of  orchestre^  and  ^allerics  is  chicf- 
cy  to  be  ascribed  the  ^atisfaotory  effect  of  tone  tound  in  the  building,   lot  h 
vfhen  aoderately ,or  ocaipletely  filled.      Thèse  pro  eerticts  .-^e  not  po^sessed  ç- 
qually  by  the  f estai   hall  of  the  Trocadero,    althouj^.h  conaiderocly  s!Tî:.iller, 
unless  Garnier'»  expresision   hat*  tecone  true  sinco  it   w.ib  cpened   (1£7ê),    "  that 
halls  eventually  becOBie  like  vàne  in  bottles".      Tiu^   lar^e  hall   ol    the  ricv.  Clotr; 
hall   in  Leipsit:.  (Fig.    ?A^.)  only   at   its  er.dti  exterds  t^yond  ^rth'?   ii.Tiit  of 
distinct  hearin^..      by  iti^  forin  it  belongs  te   the  examples  in  ^^i^.    .-.4r;  the  pro- 
portions of  heitiht,   breadth  and  len^th   are  3:4:8. 

In  halls  of  unusual   sik;e,   t^specicUly  in  those  of  Group  III,    and  v;hich  isust 
be  adapted  to  purposes  of  the  n-ost  diverse  kinds,   the  t_round  fore?  is  é^ner.?i- 
ly  that  of  a  rectan^.!©.     Their  fora;  is  much  chan«ed  ty  cuttin^  off  or  rouna- 
inf  the  comere,   the  ends  frequently  terainatin^:   in  circujar  arcs,   etc.     Theec 
forts  are  desijfned  to  oarry  tho  aouna  further  in  its  initiui  direction,    and 
the  wiolth  is  accordin^ly  alic-ost  always  consideratly  lésa  than  thu  len^th.     This 
is  seldoc  less  thwa  1  l/l'  tisee  the  width;    the  r.«tio  of  approxiru-itely  P  to  1 
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BiOre  frequently  occurs,   and  even  that^of  3  to  1  is  sonetimes  reôched  (Fig. 
347).;    But  the  hei^ht  cannot  le  very  great.     The  lower  the  hall,    ihr^  less  wiil 
le  the  danger  of  disturt-int:  effects  of   sound.      The  ratio  oï    "heie^t  equol   te 
v(idth(ineasured  letween  enolosing  surfaces)"  nppears  to  te  the  liinit,    which 
can  be  reached  only     in  halls  of  icoderate  or   siuali   ^jc soluté  difflensioris,    anci 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

oince  thèse  halls  net  only  serve  for  oratoric^l,    music/i] ,    and  tr.entrical 
uses,   but  also  for  f estai   assemblies  and  for  other  purposes  requinn^   thu  free 
use  of  the  rooa,   the  floor  of  the  hall   is  fliade  horizontal.      Yet  ;  iat-foruis  civ^-i 
usually  arranged  alon^'  the  v;o11b,    as  well   as  projectin^   talconies,   rows  of 
seats,   or  gallaries,    and  the  latter   are  either  Luilt   free,    «s  in  ihe  lar^^t: 
hall  of  the  building  of   the  liuaik  Verein  in  Vienna   (Fi^.    349),   cr  they  extenri 
to  the  oeiling  of  the  hall.      The  l?.ttfer   arrangement   frequently  occurs  witl. 
a  division  into  three  aisles,    and  soinetimes  v.ith  one  in  five  rùslt.^   (Fesoi- 
val   hall   in  Carlaruhe;    Central   Hall  of   alexandra  Palace  in  London,   Fig.    347) 
This  is  substantially  the  basilican  t'orin  of   hall,    where  side  aisivs  aro  in 
height  chiefly  divided  into  platforms  and  «alleries  for  spectatcrs  and  audi- 
tors.     The  lower  parts  of  the  aisles  sometimes  serve  for  cofliciunic-ition  anci 
lie  outside  the  sain  hall,    as  in  the  City  Hall   in  Mayence  (Fig.    350);    the  ^.al- 
lery  is  sometinjes  omitted  above   and  there  is  only  the  lower  paGSc'îi^:e,    as  in  the 
hall  of  Bourse  in  Vienna  (Fit..    ?J;2),      omaller  halls  of   this  kind  i?;0'ctly   hâve 
neither  passages  nor  galleries,   or  only  one  st  one  end.      cuch  an  «xauiple  of 
important  extent,   is  the  winter  garden  of  Central   Hôtel  in  beriin  (Pi£.    347); 
proportions  Leing  about   2:14:13.      kaion^  nerman  designs  cf  halls,    this  one  co- 
vers  the  greatest  clear  floor  area  without   intermediate  supports,    even  thcu'.:. 
the  Clear  span  of  City  Hall    at   tÀaintz  is  rcuch  ^[.r^sstér. 

A  peculiar  form  is  shown  by  the  concert   and  festival   hall  of   Casino   f3t  Cs- 
tend   (Pi^s.;  351,   347)   but   vjhich  certainly  cannot   accord     wilh  tn3  recuires-xents 
of   acoustics;    at  leaet  its  arran«'.eû.ent   and  form  in  <eneral,    ^^s  wcii   c.3  loca- 
tion of  the  Sound  nich^:,   permit   us  te   assume  the  nature  of   the  j^,i;:zed  enclos- 
in^.  surfaces,   etc.      In  a  few  cases,    the  sound  niche,    (il    used)   is  Ll<ioeci   al 
the  center  of   the  longer  side,    lut   it   is  otherwise   alxîays  arran^^eà  at   the  ro-r- 
end.      In  the  designs  of    halls  in  Group   II  intended  for  assemllies,    lestivais, 
exhibitions,    etc.,   one  is  naturaliy  less  restricted,    and  Fi^,.    34?  oiiowc  thr-i 
ail   typical  foras  of  halls  indeed  occur;    the  chcice  is  partie'   at   .leaKure  e-nà 
partly  determined  by  local   conditions,    and  by  the  requirements  oï    the  prcbleff,. 

As  an  example  of  a  siople  elcn^iated  buildin^,,   the  hall  of  iala2.'^o  délia  Hat- 
ione  in  Padua  may  serve,  one  of   the  largest  halls  in  Italy,   with  apcroximate 
proportions  of   1  :    1  :    3.     Thc^  new  Vienna  Bourse  is  a  basilican  blructure  oï 
very  noble  diicensions  with  prcc-crtions  of   about  4.î:    :    c   :    11.     Th;.-  CUass  Pal-- 
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ace  in  MUnich,   used  as  a  hall  of  the  larges!  si»e  for  the  past  ten  years,    is 
five-aisled  and  arran^ed  in  cross-foraî.      The  same  forœ  appears  in  the  relative- 
cy  very  sitall   hall  of  hôtel  Frankfarter  hof  at  Frankfort-o-i'..     The  f estai   hall 
of  City  Hall   in  Berlin  a^ain  has  the  rectangular  fore  with  a  single  ^aiiery 
alon^.  the  lon^;er  side,   and  proportions  of  alout  1  :    1  :    2,      A  oircular  build- 
ing of  vast  diïDensiona,    the  largest  clear  internai   area  now  existin^,    is  found 
in  the  rotuncia  of  Vienna  Exposition  of   1873;    it  properly  received  o  relative- 
ly  lov»  hei^ht  vith  a  ceiling  of  conical   form.      Another  oircular  design  of  verj 
i  mposing  diameter  is  the  reading  hall  of  the  british  Muséum  in  London,    not 
intended  for   acoustic  effects  and  covered  ly  a  great   doce.      The  saiDe  is  true 
of  the  SHiall  though  beautiful   rotunda  of  Old  Muséum  in  berlin  (Fi;;.    3f.2).      A 
notable  exaaple  of   a  tetrastylar  design  with  elliptical   nichc^s  occurs  in  the 
reading  hall  of   National  Library   in  Paris   (Fit..    35c). 
263.      Dimensions. 

Figs.    34.*:  to  347  give  dimensions  of   several   halls  of   various  kinds,      No   a- 
coustic  or  optic  center  exists  in  those  of  Oroup  II,    and  therefort-  the  magni- 
tude of  the  rooin  is  not  limited  in  that  respect;   but  it  is  frequently  so  in 
référence  to  construction,    lighting  and  other  points*    Diinensicns  are  gêner- 
ai 1  y  fixed  in  acoordance  with  the  nuaber  of  persons  expected  in  the  rcom  snJ 
area  required  by  each  person,   whether  greater  or  smaller,   according  to  the 
ffiode  of  use.      Data  on  this  point  wiil   be  given  later,    when  this  point  can  le 
more  fuliy  discuesed  with  the  différent   kinds  of  buildings. 
259.      Form  of  Ceiling;    Treatment  of  Porois. 

Everything  necessary  has  already  been   said  in  regard   to  form  of  the  ceiiir.fc 
in  référence  to  acoustics,    and  in  référence  to  construction  and  treatment  of 
foriDB  in  iirt.96,    160  to   1'.^-,    and  171  to    156.      Sesides  examples  there  given, 
forms  of  cross  sections  of  soœe  halls  are  represented  in  Figs.    346  to  2t\, 
with  internai   viens  in  Figs.    352  to  357.      The  latter  illustrate  the  treatment 
of  the  forme,    with  référence  te  Arts.    Ic7  to   170. 

The  great   hall  of  Vecchio  Paince     in  rlorence   (Fit.    354)   is  a  i-emarkalle 
Italian  example  with  horiaontai   ceiling,    an.i  the  hall   of   idddle  Toaiple  in  Lot - 
don   (Fig.355)   ia  a  sinilar  one  of  the  Èlizabethean  era  with  a  visible  decoral- 
ed  framework  of  roof.      As  foriis  of   halls  of   the  laodern  period  are  the   alre.-noy 
mentioned  doflied  rotunda  of  Cld  5iuâeuir.   in  Berlin   (Fig.35r:),   with  :»  free  color- 
naoe  and  aisle  around  it,    and   the  reading  rocm  of  National  Library   in  FariR 
(Pig.    35c),   whioh  icay  be  assujced  as  typical;    ti:e  visible  iron  con^tructior; 
cf  the  ceiling   supports  aine  domical  vauits,   covered  ly  colored  tioes.      The 
section  of  the  hall   of  bourse  m  Vienna  (Fig.    353}   shows  an  intcîrsecting  grcin- 
ed  ceiling  with  a  lor^e  horizontal  oiddle  panel;    the  hall   of  builaing  of  tiusi»'. 
Verein  in  Viennn  (Pig.    349)  has  a  horiaontai  ceiiin^,   City  hall   in  jiayence 
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(F'ifc.  ;  3î:0)  has  a  ceiling  of  se^.afcntal   archea  foris  with  visibie  ircn  construct- 
ion,   and  Albert  hall  in  London  (Fi^.    348)   bas  a  doïed  ceiling.     The  cross  sec- 
tioD  of  Concert  hall  in  Ostend  (Fik;.:3f:l)  recalls  byzantine  centr.-îiized  luild- 
in^'s,      A  refflerkable  exoicple  of   a  lar^^e  hall   with  galleries  and  entirely  con- 
structed  of  iron  is  given  in  the  nain  hall  of  léuseum  of  Kotural  iiistory  in 
Paris  (Fig.;  357). 

260.     Location. 

À  foi»  words  remain  in  regard  to  location  to  le  assi<ned  to  the  hall   in  the 
building  in  which  it  telongs;    for  one  coitmences  with  this  in  desi^^ning  it  ac- 
cording  to  the  crinciplets  already  developed.      The  question  whether  the  hall 
shall   te  looated  in  a  ground  or  upper  story  will   usually  te  settled  by  the 
requirements  of  the  pro^ra&ae.      This  décision  indeed  fixes  the  entire  orch- 
irtectural  orijanism  of  the  vrork. 

Not  less  ittportant  is  fixin^:  its  location  on  the  plan.     The  hali   is  such 
an  important  sotive  for  external   appearance  of  the  building,    that  in  ail  casea 
a  proBxnent  position  oust  te  assigned  to  it  in  the  plan,      particularly  in  mon- 
ui&ental  buildings  it  will   almost  always  be  best  to  place  it  on  the  main  -jxis, 
and  frequently  on  the  transverse  axis  of  the  building  also,   as  in  central izeà 
buildings.      Yet  requirements  of  suitatility  and  accessicility  irust  not  Le  ne- 
glected.;     (For  relation  of  aain  entrance  and  œain  stairicay  te  th.st  of  hali, 
see  Arts.    125  to  216). 

7ie  will  close  this  investigation  ly  repeating  the  last  wordft  of  «irt.    179:- 
"The  highest  effect  in  décoration  and  the  uost  harmcnious  li^htin^  should  le 
produced  in  the  ohief  apertasents  of  the  building.      In  it  should  le  expressevi 
in  aonufflental   designs  the  intellectual   significance  of  the  building,   in  «hich 
the  torm  of  roosi,   décoration,  sculpture,   and  paiotioé  ftay  nîork  tcr^t^ther  xo 
a  harîDonious  way.  " 
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2 
PK&]FACS. 

In  the  last  of  four  «orks  coirmenced  at  the  same  time  and  svs- 
tenatically  coinpleted,  the  Author  présents  to  the  Public  a  wopk. 
ifhicn  is  based  on  a  thoroac^,n  study  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
arcnitectur^,  and  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  architecural 
problems  of  the  présent  day  in  gênerai  and  particalar,  in  acc- 
ordance  ^itft  ifith  the  principles  of  Tector.ics  (Ssthetics).  It 
13  m  realtty  a  condensation  of  the  irtellectual  ?Tork,  that 
ïïiu3t  be  done  in  ail  architectural  designing,  so  that  if  the 
conditions  for  s   î^olution  of  the  problem  are  given,  one  iuay 
sasily  and  quickly  find  the  correspondin,^  forir,  or  motive. The 
foriTi  finally  assarred  by  thi?  niotive  dépends  on  circumstanceç. 
and  is  tûe  artistic  ^ork  of  the  Architect.  The  bcok  is  at  the 
saice  tin;e  a  manual  of  architectural  forir  and  composition. 

It  is  iï.âde  possible  for  the  architect  to  conncetedly  reviey? 
the  îTore  iiiiportânt  ideag,  to  which  hts  rrnbleir.  directly  leada, 
,30  that  nottîinl  essential  to  ths  artistic  treatirent  of  his  d^- 
si^n  n.ay  ce  omitted;  he  has  only  to  dec3d*=  j?nat  ir.otive  bp.st 
corresponds  to  the  probleir,  --^hen  Trpr'=»ly  tt,3   Isading  idea  of  i 
its  foriT;  is  giver. 

As  m  my  Tectonics,!  assii;n  to  construction  the  first  place 
in  the  artistic  tr^atitent  o^'  Architectural  and  en.^ineering 
structures.  So  far  as  the  artistic  forïïi  may  be  influenced  by 
construction,  I  hâve  sought  to  ba?e  it  en  constructive  prin- 
ciples. One,  ,«ho  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  Tector.ics.  ^ill 
correctly  solve  every  problenr,.  The  resuit  of  tnis  methodical 
procédure  is  a  Renaissance  style,  modem  m  prmciple,  more  or 
less  sittilar  to  the  ancient  styles  and  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
as  «ell  âs  to  Mediaeval  architecture.  Her?»  rp?.3on  takes  the 
place  of  any  nistorical  or  traditional  restraints;  reflection 
décides  what  is  right  in  any  particular  case;  after  reason  at- 
tams  its  end,  fancy  enters  on  its  ri^ht  of  endoivins  the  motive 
already  found  -.vith  its  proper  form. 

In  ïïiany  cases,  I  hâve  restricted  myself  to  the  rules  of  the 
Dreeden  school,  as  being  that  in  ^hich  î/.odern  Renaissance  arch- 
itecture i«ï  TTo^t  carefully  treated.  under  the  guidancp  of  its 
excellent  instructor,  the  late  Professor  Hermann  Nicolai. 

ihe  fine-grained  Bandstone  of  Saxon  Switzerland  is  eirployed 
for  building  in  Dresden.  Hence  the  diicensions  are  made  as  sir.all 
as  possible.  Larger  dimensions  are  common  m  other  cities,  xfe 


ïvhere  harder  stones  are  to  be  nbtained,  The  usually  massive 
diiLenaions  of  tne  Italian  Renaissance  are  seldom  found  in 
oar  less  fcrilliantly  lighted  North,  wnicft  coirpels  as  to  place 
the  axes  of  the  Windows  nearer  each  ottier.  The  Italians  were 
compelled  to  soften  tfie  light  to  a  certain  degree,  while  we 
seek  to  concentrate  it.  Ths  dimensions  of  îtalian  Renaissance 
buildings  are  therefore  always  either  too  massive  or  too  weak, 
buildings  are  therefore  always  either  too  massive  or  too  weak. 
if  directly  transferred  to  tûe  North;  too  massive,  because 
corresponding  to  a  largep  scale  of  the  building;  too  weak,  be- 
cause intended  for  a  stronger  light.  In  many  cases,  it  is  best 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  minimum  rule,  suited  to  our  conditions. 

The  work  will  not  be  found  exhaustive;  many;  will  miss  what 
the  considep  to  be  of  great  importance,  some  will  possess  add- 
itional  materials,  while  yet  others  may  find  certain  portions 
treated  too  briefly  or  too  fully.  The  Author  will  be  contented, 
if  theileading  ideas  are  found  usable,  and  are  treated  with 
suffi cient  fulness.  Those  persons,  who  hâve  ever  sought  to 
conaider  abundant  materials  from  a  gênerai  point  of  view,  will 
realize  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  every  reader  ancî  of  wnt- 
m^  a  work,  whoss  différent  portions  shall  be  Fsymmetrically  d 
developed,  neither  too  broadly  nor  too  concisely. 

Ine  great  number  of  woodcuts  required  for  the  work,  necessi- 
tated  the  simplest  mode  of  treatment.  As  the  book  ia  intended 
for  the  use  of  architects,  who  hâve  passed  through  their  peri- 
od  of  study,  it  is  proper  that  the  sketches  should  only  be 
sufficient  to  be  clearly  understood,  just  such  as  are  drawn 
by  the  instructor  on  the  blackboard  with  crayon. 

Por  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  use  the  work,  who  neith- 
er possess  nor  are  acquainted  with  my  Tectonics,  ths  most  imp- 
ortant conclusions  of  that  work  are  briefly  collected;  they 
are  leading  ideas  of  dscided  importance. 

Rerlm.  Jan.  1SS3.  The  Author. 
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Recapitulation  of  the  nore  important  laws  of  gênerai 
Tectonics. 

Section  1.  Esthetic  Principles. 

1.  Tbe  esthetically  âgreeable  is  only  unity  in  itself,  or  a 
unity  composed  of  many, 

2.  The  mode  of  connection  of  the  many  icust  either  be  évident 
of  be  easily  divined. 

3.  A  déviation  from  anity  is  disturbing,  if  without  suffici- 
ent  reason, 

4.  With  a  sufficient  reason,  this  déviation  produces  a  great- 
er  pleasure  than  unity,  since  it  is  the  beginnmg  of  variety, 

5.  The  simplest  forin  of  variety  in  unity,  for  ail  visible 
thmgs,  is  SyffiiTietry, 

6.  Prom  a  higher  point  of  vie'^,  equilibrium  surpasses  syinne- 
try  in  agreeableness, 

7.  The  unifying  connection  of  the  ir.anr,  excludes  everything 
mcomiLensurable  or  incomparable,  as  a  disturbing  élément. 

S.  Proin  a  higher  stand-point,  the  unifying  connection  of  the 
ïïiany  must  accord  with  an  idea,suggested  by  the  whole,  we  term 
this  requireœent,  rvûich  must  be  satisfjed,  tnat  of  internai 
trath. 

5.  Furtner,  the  ^hole  must  harœonize  with  the  subject,  jrhich 
it  represents,  or  with  the  purpose  it  subserves,  and  ifith  the 
îreans  of  its  realization.  This  is  the  requireicent  of  external 
trath. 

10.  The  agree&bleness  changes  with  the  component  factors, 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  unity  or  variety.  The  whole 
iruat  be  in  haritony  with  thèse  associative  factors. 

11.  Variety  deinands  contrasts  of  complementary  peculiirities. 
Contrasts  may  only  occur  between  comparable  things.  Contrasts 
require  préparation,  adjustii-ent  or  solution.  Croups  of  contr- 
asting  effects  riiay  be  combine^  togetv..^^^  thus  enhancing  the 
effect  of  variety  and  unifying  connection.  Tne  results  of  con- 
trasting  effects  consist  in  converging  or  diverging,  graduai 

or  rapid,  mcrease  or  diir.inuticn  of  pleasure  or  disgust. 

12.  As  in  nsiture,  se  in  art  and  tectonics,  the  end  rriust  be 
attained  in  the  simplest  way.  The  complète  harmony  of  forir,  and 
purpose  13  the  indispensable  requirement  of  ail  teauty  in  tec- 
tonics, and  demands  the  absolute  purity  of  the  external  appear- 
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apt-earance  of  tiie  object.  as  the  loifest  step  of  the  beautifal. 
on  tfte  one  hand.  on  the  othsr  being  the  agreement  of  the  qual- 
ity  of  the  foriii  with  the  purcose, 

13.  The  principle  of  internai  and  external  truth  implicitly 
comprises  the  requirement  of  the  characteristic,  i.e.,  of  the 
prommence  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  différent 
things;  idead  ainis  reqaire  the  placing  of  those  things  of  sec- 
ondary  importance  in  the  background,  on  reasons  of  essential 
propriftty  or  conventionalization,  that  modification  of  forir. 
required  by  the  purpose. 

14.  Synibolization,  or  the  représentation  of  what  cannot  be 
directly  represented  by  ireans  of  external  signs,  comprises  the 
personification  of  gênerai  conceptions,  of  religious  ideas» 
whose  reality  is  only  perceptible  to  the  ir.ind,  or  ithich  are  in- 
visible or  too  great  to  be  seen  as  a  *»ûole,  of  complex  things 
by  a  simple  token.  Symbolical  act3,  cérémonies  and  objecta, 

and  monuments,  are  means  of  expression  for  the  personification 
of  Art. 

Section  !!•  Tne  geometrical  Elément  in  Tectonics. 

1.   The  point  is  the  symbol  of  unity  because  it  is  the  simpl- 
est  geometrical  construction. 

£•  With  a  pair  of  points  is  connected  the  îdea  of  symmetry 
and  equilibrium,  according  to  their  relation  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  Whetner  right  an.  left,  above  and  below,  before  and 
behmd  it,  and  whether  the  line  joining  them  is  divided  mto 
equal  or  unequal  parts. 

3.  The  point  as  beginning,  middle  or  end  point,  focus  or 
centre  of  gravity,  requires  spécial  prominence  as  a  anity,  in 
tectonics,  -rhere  it  is  the  spécial  in  the  gênerai,  and  is 
characteristic.  An  intermediate  point  only  needs  to  be  accented. 

4.  The  division  of  a  linear  magnitude  into  t?fo  or  three  equal 
parts  is  pleasing  from  its  symmetry,  or  as  a  group,  if  the  mid- 
dle part  be  prominent;  if  the  middle  part  be  less  or  greater 
than  the  side  parts,  the  second  group  is  mor3  pleasing  tha* 
thô  first,  on  account  of  the  accent  placed  on  it. 

>  Divistions  into  three,  four  or  five  parts,  are  pleasing 
if  the  middle  or  end  parts  are  accented. 

6.  With  a  division  into  more  than  three,  four  or  five  parts, 
the  whole  èoses  its  distmctness,  and  its  agreeableness  dimin- 

isùes. 
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7»  By  division  into  a  great  nun.ber  of  parts,  the  séries  rep- 
résenta a  conformity  to  la»,  whose  agreeableness  increases,  if 
it  be  composed  of  periodically  recurring  divisions  and  groups, 
ennanced  by  interruptions. 

3.  The  grouping  of  individuel  points  around  another  may  fol- 
ios a  centric  or  excentric  arrangement, 

9.  The  division  of  a  surface  may  be:-  a,  linera;  fc,  according 
to  two  rectangular  axes,  o  to  three  axes  inaking  angles  of  60** 
vfitn  each  other;  c,  according  to  axes  independent  of  tne  forics 
of  tne  éléments  of  the  surface;  d,  centric  or  excentri/C. 

Linear  division  of  surfaces  may  occur,  which  consists  of  re- 
ally  narmonizing  éléments,  ir.  which  both  directions  are  equally 
accented,  right  and  left  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  there- 
fore  equilifcrate  each  other,  or  m  which  thèse  differ  from 
ftach  other, 

10.  Division  of  surfaces  according  to  two  or  three  axes,  fie 
terni  ^et  systeir.s;  that  according  to  axes  independent  of  the 
form  éléments,  r^e  call  embroidery,  Fosaic,  traid,  lattice,  knit, 
cham,  net  or  cell  Systems,  according  to  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion employed. 

11.  The  centric  and  excentric  division  of  surfaces  produce 
radial  and  spiral  arrangeicents. 

12.  A  great  many  regular  mathematical  curves,  never  eiriployed 

in  Art,  possess  a  decided  esthetic  importance  as  forma  of  motion. 

13.  The  distribution  of  points  in  space  may  ce  ^laced  under 
one  of  the  Systems  of  crystallography ,  regular,  quadratic,  rh- 
ombic,  hexagonal,  as  well  as  under  the  three  clinical  Systems 
4ith  inclined  axes. 

14.  Spaces  may  be  divided  by  planes  into  cubic,  parallelopi- 
pedic,  rhombohedric  and  tetratedric  éléments,  and  by  combining 
thèse  forms,  it  may  be  entirely  cccupied  by  rhombic  dodecahed- 

ric  éléments. 

13.  With  the  ideas  of  above,  below,  right,  left,  before,  be- 
hind,  within  and  without,  are  associ.^ted  the  ideas  of  values, 
and  with  thèse  are  joined  those  of  coordination,  subordination 
and  independence. 

Section  III.  Form. 
I.  The  Form  itself. 
1.  Mothing  belongs  to  pure  perception,  that  lies«^  within  or 
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without  the  form. 

2.  The  more  completely  tfte  peculiarities  of  the  groand  forma 
are  presented  to  the  act.ual  perception,  the  more  favoratly  they 
appear  to  the  esthetic  sensé. 

3.  The  more  the  characteristic  relations  of  pure  perception 
are  changed  to  actual  perception,  the  more  useful  will  thèse 
be  in  esthetic  respects. 

4.  Crystalline  forces  are  actually  perceived  ty  means  of  the 
proirinence  of  their  angles,  edges  and  surfaces,  and  this  is 
Tnade  possible  by  the  optical  peculiarities  of  the  ir.aterial.  To 
iiiâke  the  axes  visible,  mark  the  angles,  central  points  of  edges 
and  surfaces,  and  planes  of  cleavage,  srhich  assiste  the  actual 
perception. 

^.  Round  bodies  only  appear  in  relief  through  optical  pecul- 
iarities, and  this  appearance  is  heightened  ty  ineridians,  by 
drawing  génératrices,  and  by  the  actual  proiEinence  of  axes, 
centres, and  foci,  as  well  as  of  tangential  surfaces. 
B.  Relations  of  purpose  and  forir,. 

6.  hivery  fornj  tnat  hinders  the  attainirent  of  an  end  is  to 

be  avoided  in  Tectonics;  every  other  one  is  te  be  sought,  whi- 
ch  rLây  furfcher  the  satisfaction  of  ^   purpose. 

7.  Cre  iïïîportant  condition  of  tne  fora  treatitent  lies  in  the 
capability  of  combination  of  the  elenients  of  a  structure. 

5.  The  capability  fior  séparation  of  a  construction  niay  deter- 
irine  its  foriTi  treatment. 

9.  The  form  may  be  deterniined  by  the  purpose,  in  that  in  gên- 
erai it  cannot  ce  found,  unless  the  latter  is  given. 

10.  The  forir  may  be  entirely  independent  of  the  purpose. 

11.  The  sélection  of  a  foric  iray  thus  far  be  deterïïiined  by 
the  purpose,  that  by  its  iceans  the  end  mày   best  te  attained. 

12.  The  form, th^oretically  most  tasteful  n.ay  be  l^^ss  adapted 
to  fulfil  a  certain  purpose  than  another,  o^ing  to  accidentai 
circuiLstances. 

13.  A  modification  of  form  is  permissible,  through  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  irisuse  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  object  for  an- 
otûftr  purpose. 

14.  Modification  of  forms  nay  be  required  by  tha  nuinber  of 
lEodes  of  application. 

13.  The  forirs  inay  remain  constant,  even  if  the  purpose  be 

l03t. 
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16.  The  modification  of  fornos  dépends  on  the  numter  and  suc- 
cession of  tne  purposes  for  whicti,  and  according  to  >fhicii,  the 
article  itay  be  employed. 

17.  The  capacity  for  ose  leisens  sjit^  use. 

IS.-Tùe  constractionniay  be  destro^ed  by  a  singée  use. 

19.  Form  may  be  défendent  on  an  entye  séries  of  purposes. 

20.  If  several  peculiarities  of  an  object  be  simultaneously 
applied  to  several  purposes,  its  fortn'*^treatinent  is  a  function 
of  its  peculiarities  and  its  purpose. 

21.  If  thèse  peculiarities  be  empTôyed  for  différent  purpos- 
esat  considérable  intervais  of  time,  the  form  may  change  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  and  peculiarities. 

22.  If  a  séries  of  purposes  are  subordinated  to  each  other, 
their  succession  détermines  the  form  treatment. 

23.  Coordinate  purposes  require  a  foric  treatment  whicn  takes 
both  into  account. 

C.  Relation  of  lîaterial  and  PoriE. 
a.  Relation  of  cohérence, 

24.  Forins  of  uniforni  résistance  are  employed  for  econoiry  of 
weight,  ïïiaterial  and  work,  or  of  cost;  the  difficulty  of  cons- 
tructing  tnese  causes  the  préférence  of  approximate  fonr^s  to 
those  theoretically  correct.  ForrriS  of  absolute  résistance  are 
not  only  préférable  for  ail  structures  subject  to  intense  for- 
cer, but  are  tiiOst  pleasing,  smce  their  capacity  for  resisting 
strain  is  apparent. 

23«  The  use  of  approxiicate  instead  of  exact  forrcs  of  uniform 
résistance  is  an  expédient  for  varying  and  animating  the  out- 
line,  sfhile  retaining  the  sair^e  enveloping  forir. 

26.  In  case  of  bodies  subject  to  but  small  external  forces, 
forits  of  uniforir  résistance  are  to  be  avoided,  and  more  decid- 
ed  changes  of  cross  section  are  required. 

b»  c.  The  IZaterial,  its  préparation  and  combmation. 
I.  Building  gonstruction. 
A.  Building  I/aterials. 

27.  Gener^al  la-^s  for  the  form  treatment  of  building  materials 
cannot  be  established;  they  change  iiith  tne  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial  and  the  purpose  to  jrhich  it  is  applied.  But  the  follow- 
ing   are  valid  in  spécial  cases. 

Hard  stones,  wrought  witn  difficulty.  should  be  dressed  as 
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little  as  possible  and  be  siffiply  treated^if  polisfted^slignt  c 
curvatures  are  préférable  for  small  forgs,  stron^  curvatures 
for  large  ones.  Softer  stones,  like  serpentine  and  marble,  may 
be  turned. 

2S,  Hard  stones  wrought  with  diffiôalty,  as  «rell  as  coarse 
grained  stones  and  portous  stones,  are  generally  suitable  for 
ttîose  structural  uses  in  architecture  and  engineering,  which 
are  subject  to  severe  external  forces. 

29»  Uncoursed  stones  correspond  to  Cyclopean  ïïiasonry,  cours- 
ed  stones  to  squared  stonework. 

3C.  To  save  work  and  obtain  â  stronger  tond,  the  stones  sho- 
uld  te  as  large  as  possible, 

31.  Parallelopipedic  blocks  of  stone  composing  the  parts  of 
a  structure  require  a  suitable  mode  of  jomting  to  save  mate- 
riâl  and  sfork;  the  joints  should  never  be  employed  as  a  purely 
décorative  expédient  ^here  no  joints  are  required  by  the  cons- 
truction. Parts  of  the  building  ïïiay  be  divided  by  joints,  but 
the  height  of  its  ireirbers  should  never  exceed  tne  itaximum  hei- 
ght  possible  of  quarry  bed. 

32.  The  fineness  of  the  grain  and  the  magnitude  of  the  foriTiS 
erLployed,  as  .fell  as  the  distance  froa  the  eyes  of  the  observ- 
er, détermines  the  ir.ode  of  cutting  eirployed  for  the  external 
surface  of  the  stone,  ard  the  direction  of  the  strokes  must  be 
suited  to  tne  doifnward  floïï  of  the  «ater. 

33.  The  beâuty  of  dark  stones  is  iiuch  enhanced  by  polishing, 
that  of  light  stones  but  slightly. 

34.  The  forirs  of  bricks  may  be  siirilar  to  those  of  soft  sto- 
nes, if  unburnt;  like  those  of  hard  atones,  if  burned. 

33.  The  forn  -  o^  (.:>'e33ed  bricks  should  be  bounded  by  plane 
or  cylindrical  surfaces,  cr  be  irrpressed  by  a  Eould. 

36.  The  forms  of  modeled  and  burned  clay  are  limited  m  dim- 
ensions, relief  and  projection,  by  the  shrinkage  and  cracking 
of  the  clay,  as  ^sll  as  by  the  difficulty  of   an  aaiforir;  burn- 
ing,  and  by  the  ^lexibility  of  the  material. 

37,  The  dimensions  of  a  brick  détermine  the  dimensions  of 
ail  ornamental  terra  cotta  blocks,  and  of  blocks  of  eut  stone 
uaed  in  the  same  construction,  and  lirait  the  size  and  choice 
of  forms  of  section,  but  admit  of  a  peculiar  décorative  and 
constructive  treatment,  whicb  gives  a  peculiar  character  to 

brick  masonry. 
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38.  Cernent  concrète  used  as  a  building  material  is  subject 
to  the  same  laifs  as  otber  cast  inatenals,  or  if  wrougbt  after 
hardening,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  saine  ^ay  as  eut  stone. 

39*  The   working  of  »ood  produces  parallelopipedic  and  cylin- 
dric  foras,  turned  forms,  and  reliefs  in  endles?  variety,  obt- 
ained  by  carving.  Many  {Jornis  can  be  produced  by  bending  and 
by  pressing  the  material. 

40.  The  slight  strength  of  wood  perpendicular  to  the  fibres 
requires  that  the  figres  be  eut  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
form  treatuent  is  limited  in  respect  to  this  point;  but  in  hard 
and  dense  woods,  this  may  be  neglected,  deep  incisions  and  fre- 
in terruptions  of  the  fibres  may  occur,  and  an  animated  altern- 
ation  of  alight  and  strong  curvatures  is  required. 

41.  The  forms  of  cast  iron  are  entirely  dépendent  on  the 
moald,  pattern,  the  process  of  casting  and  the  withdrawal  from 
the  mould.  It  may  be  said  in  gênerai,  that  cast  iron  is  préfér- 
able for  thin  objects,  plates  or  thin-walled  articles,  that  t 
the  difficulty  of  working  its  external  surface  requires  the 
casting  to  be  as  sinooth  as  possible,  that  its  great  strength 
ïïiakes  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  strongly  loaded  parts  of  a 
structure,  for  which  forms  of  uniform  strength  are  to  be  rec- 
offinended  on  account  of  economy  of  material,  as  well  as  streng- 
thening  ribs,  perforations,  and  thickaned  surfaces,  in  proper 

places. 

42.  Wrought  iron  requires  simple  and  slender  forms  in  const- 
ruction of  as  large  dimensions  as  possible,  the  rounding-off 
of  projecting  angles,  graduai  transitions  and  diminutions,  and 
in  engineering  structures  a  restriction  to  the  use  of  bars  of 
the  usual  trade  sections  and  forms. 

43.  Porged  work  demands  gentle  curvatures  and  smooth  transi- 
tions, flatnesB  ijn  thick  plates,  variet  v  m  thm  ones. 

44.  Supplementary  work  on  the  external  surface  of  wrought 
iron  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

4%  If  wrought  iron  be  employed  for  articles  wbose  strength 
far  exceeds  the  strains  to  which  they  may  be  exposed,  the  grea- 
test  varietw  of  forms  is  admissible. 

46.  Steel  combines  the  good  qualities  of  cast  and  of  wrought 
iron  in  the  highest  degree,  and  therefore  it  allows  a  wider 
range  of  form,  as  well  as  the  use  of  very  thin  or  very  massive 
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parts,  and  is  especially  reroarkable  for  its  tempering  colora, 
^nd  a  capacity  for  receiving  polish, 

47»  The  excellence  of  copper  consista  in  its  adaptation  to 
ail  hammered  work,  with  its  fine  polisb  and  beautiful  color, 
and  also  tne  fine  color  and  durability  of  its  oxidations. 

48,  Brass  and  red  tîi*stss  unité  a  spécial  suitability  for  cast- 
ings  with  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  copper. 

49»  T®^^  ^°^  zinc  may  be  errployed  for  cast  and  wrought  ifork, 
as  well  as  for  perforated  tfork  in  plates, 

^0.  Tin  ^ith  its  silvery  wfaite  color,  bright  lustre  and  rés- 
istance to  oxidation,  is  suitable  for  fine  castings  as  irell 
as  for  tinning. 

B,  Building  Constructions. 

^1.  Stone  constructions  are  jointed  structures,  foriring  walls, 
supports,  ceilings  and  pavements. 

^2.  Wooden  constructions  coniprise  the  lengthening,  deepening, 
ifidening  and  jointing  together  of  timbers.to  forir.  italls,  supp- 
orts, ceilings,  floors,  panelings  of  ail  kinds,  frameworks  and 
otûftr  structures. 

^3»  iVetal  constructions  are  connected  ty  ir.eans  of  rivets,  t 
Doits  and  keys,  eniployed  in  engineering  for  form  and  structure 
similar  to  those  of  wood,  and  especially  m  mecnanicâl  engine- 
ering for  iDOving  irachines,  subject  to  both  force  and  vibration. 
II.  Joinery;  Locksniith's  work.  ({{étal  work). 

^4.  Joinery  asually  eiriploys  boards  and  scantlings  of  small 
dimensions  for  thin  partitions,  light  ceilings,  floors,  stairs, 
doors  and  Windows,  raillngs  and  lattices,  and  lastly  for  furn- 
iture.'A'orks  in  Joinery  are  ligbt  structures,  whose  forma  dépend 
pather  on  econoiry  of  iraterial  used  than  on  their  purposes,  and 
they  are  connected  by  panelings,  ^rosaic  joints,  framings  and 
latticings  of  ail  kinds. 

•^S  The  iforks  of  the  locksiuith,  like  those  of  the  joiner,  d 
differ  froiiî  those  of^the  principal  portions  of  a  structure  in 
that  the  élément  of  weight  is  less  proir.inent  than  that  of  str- 
engtft;  like  Joinery  they  are  ccirposed  of  bars  and  plates,  of 
onerlays  and  trimmings,  and  they  likewise  possess  a  wide  range 
of  forms.  Wrought,  bent  and  stamped,  with  iron  parts  turned 
abûut  a  longitudinal  axis,  bars  and  plates  rolled  into  volutes 
and  springs,  perforated  plates,  etc.,  thèse  are  the  eleirentary 
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forins   peculiar  to  locksirith's  work. 

III.  Textile  Art. 

^6.  ProiB  flexible,  tough  and  fibroua  materials,  textile  art 
produces  ifickerwork,  woven  fabrica.  embroideries,  knitted  and 
netted  networks,  chain  works,  felts,  on  the  basia  of  ttie  div- 
ision of  surfaces  given  under  II,  9  and  10. 

IV.  Mosaics. 

^7»  Joinings  -fhose  strengtn  dépends  on  a  ceiLenting  inaterial 
and  whoae  forma  are  based  on  tûe  mosaïc  System. 

V.  îuetallotechnics. 

^8.  This  especially  comprises  small  art  works, eaploying  the 
noble;:  metals  and  tne  finer  alloys  of  copper,  in  addition  to 
tne  metals  classed  as  building  materials.  The  processes  are  t 
the  etching  of  alloys,  polisfiing,  chasing,  damascening,  engsa- 
viDg,  etching,  gilding  and  silvering,  plating,  atamping,  incr- 
ustation, niello  work,  fil^gree  work,  and  the  setting  of  pre- 
cious  stones. 

VI.  Tectonics. 

^9.   Tectonica  in  a  lirràted  sensé  produces   in  a  hard  ïï-aterial 
turned  and   inlaid   rvorks. 

VII.  Enarreling. 

6C.  Enameler's  »ork  is  principally  glass  makîng  and  comprises 
the  treatment  of  cast  and  pressed  materials,  as  well  as  glass 
blû^ing,  flashsd  anf  filigree  ifork,  and  the  art  of  enameling. 

VIII.  Ceramics. 

6lCeramic3  is  chiefly  the  fashioning  of  pottery,  and  like  ail 
otner  technical  industries  employing  clay,  it  is  subject  to  t 
the  control  by  its  peculiaritieson  the  one  hand,  by  its  remark- 
able  plasticity  and  adhesiveness  and  its  burning  to  a  porous, 
fritty  or  glassy  mass,  on  the  other  by  its  injurious  peculiar- 
ities  of  snrinkagfi,  of  beirg  .«.^^ily  broken  or  bent  out  of  sha- 
pe,  and  of  being  uniformly  burned  with  difficulty. 

IX.  The  Art  of  Form. 

62.  The  art  of  form  in  pure  relief  is  entirely  free  in  the 
choice  of  form,  only  being  restricted  within  certain  limita 
by  the  material  employed. 

d.  Relations  of  light  and  shade. 

Ô3.  The  strength  of  relief  in  the  form  must  harmonize  tfith 
tne  average  intensity  of  sunlight  ir>  t,hp  place  con'^idered. 
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and  with  the  degree  of  brightneas  of  the  colored  materials, 
and  must  alsp  increase  or  diminish  inversely  as  thèse  condi- 
tions. 

64,  Nearer  objecta  appear  brigfiter  tfaan  those  more  distant, 
and  conversely,  brigfater  objects  appeap  nearer  than  darker 
ones. 

6^.  As  the  object  is  rercoved  froir,  the  eyes  of  the  observer, 
the  fine  gradations  of  light  and  shade  are  lost,  the  object 
appears  indistinct  and  as  if  vanishing;  conversely,  indistinct 
objects  appear  F.ore  distant  than  if  distinct,  and  the  forni 
must  be  sketch  like,  to  obtain  greater  distinctness,  if  it  be 
distant  from  the  observer. 

66.  Irradiation  niay  cause  an  exaggeration  of  forni,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  object,  ifith  référence  to  other  bright 
or  dark  objects. 

67.  The  optical  déceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  dimensi- 
ons and  their  direction  raquire  considération. 

68.  The  greater  the  number  of  other  articles  between  tne  ob- 
server and  the  object,  the  more  distant  /ïill  it  appear,  the 
fe(fer,  the  nearer  will  it  seem. 

69.  Transparency  o^  the  Œaterial  lessens  the  depth  of  shad- 
ows  and  the  relÉef  effect,  which  diicinishes  as  the  transparen- 
cy becon.es  more  perfect.  Transparency  represents  the  light, 
weak  and  fragile,  therefore  transparent  iraterials  are  not  en- 
ployed  for  structural  parts,  but  only  for  décorative  purposes. 

70.  Reflecting  surfaces  émit  ifidely  distributed  light  rays 
a   plane  or  slightly  curved,  or  sharp  and  concentrated  rays  if 
strongly  curved.  î/.aterials  having  polished  and  lEirror-like 
surfaces  generally  exhibit  sharply  distmguished  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  and  reflections,  ifhile  materials  of  ;feak 
reflective  powera  show  soft  transitions  and  reflectionsj  hence 
the  propriety  of  sharper  and  gçntler  curvatures  in  the  form  of 
weak  reflecting  powers;  ife  permit  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  to  predominate. 

D.  Symbolical  Forms. 
a.  Relative  ^orms. 
I.  Limiting  ^orms. 

71.  Limiting  forms  indicate  the  beginning  or  termination,  or 
nave  the  relation  of  nucleus  and  enclosure.  Beginning  and  ter- 
minal forms  are:-  a,  disconnected  at  top  or  or  botn  aides;  c. 
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diaconnected  at  bottom;  c,  connected  ends  of  horizontal  struts; 
d,  connected  ends  of  horizontal  ties;  e,  connected  ends  of 
supports;  f,  connected  ends  of  tierod87  Disconnected  and  con- 
nected terminations  mnst  alîfays  express  that  by  their  ojin  str- 
ength,  they  hâve  fornied  theDJselves  so  to  terminate,  or  as  if 
tlieir  forms  rose  spontaneously  against  the  résistance,  A  spi- 
ral form  of  décoration  is  appropriate  for  ties  and  tierods, 
and  longitudinal  stripes  for  supports  and  struts,  and  connect- 
ed terminations  hâve  functions  siiriilar  to  those  of  the  huœan 
head.  foot  and  hand,  since  thèse  are  opposing  and  fixing  mem- 
bers. 

72.  Liicits  of  surfaces  are  to  be  so  forined,  that  the  irateri- 
al  ffiay  appear  self-limited  on  its  edges,  or  shade  off  freely 
to/iards  the  centers  of  openings,  or  be  enclosed  by  bounding 
fornis  of  ail  kinds.  Divisions  of  surfaces  require  différent 
foriTiS  of  borders  and  of  adjacent  parts,  expressing  the  alter- 
nation  of  the  two  portions. 

2,  Transitional  Forms. 

73.  Intermediate  forms  transforir  one  cross  section  or  direc- 
tion into  another. 

74.  Arrangements  of  forirs  indicate  séparâtes  yet  re-connect- 
ed  parts,  and  niay  personify  the  strength  of  the  connection, 
the  ne^  relations  of  both  parts  to  each  other,  of  one  part  to 
the  other,  or  of  neither  part  to  the  otner;  they  can  indicate 
preliminary  or  teriEinal,  coinpleting  or  free  terminal  forms,  or 
direction  in  gênerai. 

7S  With  convexity  and  concavity  are  associated  the  représ- 
entation of  répulsion,  aversion  and  exclusion,  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other,  thos?  of  admission  and  réception;  the  first  ser- 
ve fell  as  bearing,  the  latter  for  changing  and  terminal  fornis. 

76.  The  divisions  ?fill  be  conceived  to  t»  necking  and  footing, 
as  well  as  Connecting  members,  in  the  sensé  of  the  décoration 
of  the  human  body. 

77.  Separate  divisions  of  groups  of  membera  are  aeparated  by 
fillets,  coves,  rounds  and  small  mouldings. 

b.  Décorative  Porms. 

78.  The  highest  application  of  ornamental  forms  is,  like  that 
of  relative  forms,  to  pepresent  the  material  as  if  animated, 
i.e.,  when  the  external  form  corresponds  to  the  purpose  subser- 
ved.  The  simplest  application  is  to  render  a  unity  or  a  single 
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point  more  proicinent,  A  second  application  is  the  characteriz- 
ation  of  symnietrically  arrangea  points,  which  are  subo-idinate 
to  a  single  point. 

79.  Ornaicental  forms  corresponding  to  a  centric  arrangement 
take  tfae  form  of  wreaths,  necklaces,  rings,  girdles  and  brace- 
lets; to  the  excentric  arrangement  correspond  the  palm  orname- 
nt,  branches  of  floiiers  and  masses  symmetrically  arranged  ab- 
oat  a  focus,  certain  directions  being  accented. 

80.  A  third  groap  or  ornamental  forins  are  continuous  aotives 
for  characterizing  a  certain  direction,  whereby  other  directi- 
ons are  made  prominent. 

Section  IV,  Proportions. 
1.  The  unit  of  scale  of  ail  haœan  iforks  and  structures  in 
Tectonics  is  man  bimself,  but  tùe  niass  dépends  on  tbe  weight 
of  the  iraterial,  mcreasing  as  tfte  cube  if  the  dimensions  inc- 
rease  in  three  directions. 

4.  The  permissible  limits  of  dimensions  in  Tectonics  dépend 
on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  observer. 
Section  V.  Coloration. 

1.  The  simple  colors  are  red,  yelloif.  blue;  the  mixed  colors 
are  green,  orange,  violet;  red,yellow  and  orange  are  active, 
green,  blue  and  violet  are  passive  colors.  Complementary  col- 
ora produce  the  inost  marked  contrasts.  Color  arrangements  hâve 
différent  esthetic  values  according  to  the  prédominance  of  ac- 
tive or  passive  colors,  to  the  représentations  with  which  they 
are  associated  and  the  brightness,  intensity  and  spécifie  im- 
portance. Représentations  in  Tectonics  may  strongly  influence 
coloration,  compelling  us  to  a  more  restricted  choiie  of  pig- 
mentsthen  striving  to  attain  harmony,  preferably  by  shading 
off  these>'Colors. 

2.  Black  and  sfhite,  silver  and  gold,  strongly  contrast  nith 
colors;  black  and  wnite  modify  the  degree  of  brightness  of 
colors  by  irradiation;  métal  placed  between  colors  intensifies 
thèse  contrasts,  and  if  sprinkled  over  the  surface  lends  a  fes- 
tive  character  to  the  coloration,  but  suppresses  the  color 
effect  by  its  prépondérance,  yet  this  can  only  be  excelled  by 
the  gleam  and  play  of  the  precious  stones. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  Architectonics  is  meant  tne  science  of  the  treatment  of 
arcûitectaral  fopiBS  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Tec- 
tonics  (Applied  Eathetics).  ^ 

Tne  building  is  the  problem  in  architecture,  and  it  serves 
the  most  diverse  purposes  of  a  habitation,  for  public  life 
and  assemblies,  as  well  as  for  religious  irorship, 

Since  ne   pass  from  the  spécial  to  the  gênerai  in  order  to 
obtain  an  understanding  of  the  subject,  we  shall  first  dis- 
cuss  the  parts  of  the  building,  next  the  building  itself,and 
lastly  the  grouping  of  buildings  and  the  planning  of  cities. 

Our  design  in  the  following  pages  is  always  to  trace  ont 
the  motive  in  a  spécial  problein,  which  offers.;itself  for  art- 
istic  treatment. 

If  with  Semper,  we  were  willing  to  recognize  the  problem  of 
Tectonics  in  the  external  covering,  we  might  envelop  an  object 
in  any  décorative  covering  whatever,  which  seemed  suitable  for 
ths  puspose  on  external  grounds,  but  having  no  real  connection 
witn  the  internai  nature  of  the  object.  A  .fall  would  then  be 
ïïîerely  the  enclosure  of  a  portion  of  space,  like  a  suspended 
curtain  or  mat,  and  in  accordance  with  the  external  covering 
System,  the  jiall  ir.ight  be  constracted  in  any  manner  «hatever, 
only  requiring  merely  to  be  covered  by  any  kind  of  protective 
coating,  on  which  might  be  painted,  carved  or  stamped  anjt  des- 
ired  tapestry  patterns. 

Granting  that  the  covering  principle  prédominâtes  in  the 
earlier  architectural  styles  of  the  past,  as  Semper  tried  to 
prove,  this  furnishes  no  évidence  that  it  would  be  an  inartis- 
tic  thought  to  take  the  construction  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  structural  form.  Architecture  coTTTrences  ;fith  the  construc- 
tion and  stops  when  nothing  remains  to  build.  Hence,  we  shall 
pursue  the  other  course  and  attempt  to  dérive  ths  architectu- 
ral motive  from  the  construction.  If  our  résulta  sometimes 
conflict  with  those  of  the  other  theory,  we  can  content  ours- 
elves  with  this,  that  the  adhèrent  to  the  form  theory  may  also 
find  some^-hing  of  acknowledged  value  in  our  discussions;  and 
if  Semper  not  infrequently  assumed  the  principle  of  construct- 
ion as  a  starting  point,  i?e  shall  so  far  accord  with  him. 

'(Ye  shall  always  regard  our  sabject  from  the  technical,  hist- 
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bistorical  and  esthetic  point  of  vie», 

The  spécial  topica  to  be  treated  are  first,  the  essential  p 
parts  of  a  building,  apace-enclosing  and  bearing  walls,  ceili- 
ngs  and  their  detached  supports,  floors,  openings, jconnection 
of  Btories,  and  roofs. 

Architectural  structures  are  executed  in  stone,  bricks,  wood, 
métal,  and  their  combinations. 

Buildings  for  warious  purposes,  Grouping  of  buildings  in  bl 
blocks  or  quarters  of  a  city.  Plans  for  business  buildings  and 
accessories,  ending  »ith  Becorations  for  festivals. 

Our  programnie  is  as  folloifs. 

A.  Space-enclosing  walls. 

1,  Stone  ïïiasonry. 

2.  Brick  masonry. 

3,  ^xternal  cernent  plastering. 

4.  ïïooden  walls. 

%  Half-tiffibered  walls, 

B.  Ceilings. 

1.  Of  stone  bean;s. 

2.  Of  wooden  beams. 

3.  Horizontal  iron  ceilings. 

4.  Visible  trusses  of  wood  or  iron. 

5.  Vâults. 

C.  Supports. 

1.  Coluïïins. 

2.  Piers  or  pillars. 

3.  gntablatures  of  stone,  wood  or  iron. 

4.  Arcades;  stone  bridges. 

3.  Buttresses  and  flying  buttresses. 

D.  Openings  in  walls. 

1.  'A'indoYS. 

3.  Portais  of  tunnels. 

E.  Ploors. 

1.  Pawements  of  stone  or  wood. 

2.  Ploors  of  stone  slabs. 

'^.  Floors  of  bricks  or  tiles. 
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4.  Mosaic  floors. 

5.  Ploors  of  ceirient, 

F.  Ba3fcl<3inês   in  several    stories. 

1.  Height  and  character  éf   stories. 

2.  Bases,  string  courses  and  comices. 

3*  Stories  not  separated  by  horizontal  divisions. 

4.  Galleries,  balconies,  fcay  Windows,  pedestal  cour- 
ses, corbelled  constructions,  spandrels.  balust- 
rades. 

3.  Stairs. 

6.  Toweps.  (Also  bridge  towers). 

G.  Hoofs. 

1.  Batter  of  walls. 

2.  Forms  of  roofs. 

3.  covsring  of  roofs. 

4.  Dormers. 

3.  Bidge  turrets. 
6.  cniffmeys. 


7.  £ecorations. 


K.  Stone  construction. 
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?rick  construction. 


K.  i^iixed  stone  and  brick  construction. 

f.  'rVood  construction. 

M.  Mixed  stone,  brick  and  wooden  construction. 

N.  î,^etal  construction.  Iron  vaults. 

0.  Mixed  stone,  wood  and  iron  construction. 

P.  Arrangement  of  plan. 

G.  Cooss  section  of  buildings. 

R.  gacades.  Façades  on  courts. 

S.  Kmds  of  buildings. 

T.  Plans  of  cities.  Public  squares,  streets,  gardens. 

U.  'rVells  and  fountains. 

V.  Meniorials.  Seats. 

W.  City  gâtes.  Triuir.phal  arches. 

X.  Bridges,  ramps,  canals.  Basins  for  water. 

Y.  Lighting,  lair.p  posts. 

Z.  Décorations  for  festivals. 

A.  Space-enclosing  walls. 
1.  Stone  masonry. 
Jl  masonry  is  formed  by  the  superposition  of  ancut  ,  çartly 
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or  entirely  dressed,  natural  or  artificial  atones,  with  coursed 
or  ancoursed  joints,  ifith  the  addition  of  mortar  or  cernent,  d 
doiiels  or  cramps  «et  in  lead,  sulphur  or  cément,  or  the  stones 
Œay  be  jolgled  or  dovetailed  together.  In  masonry,  the  first 
point  to  te  consedered  is  the  bond  of  the  stones,  i.e.,  the 
laying  of  one  atone  on  another  in  suça  a  way  that  the  stabili- 
ty  of  the  ifall  irithout  irortar  sûall  be  as  great  as  possible. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  bond  are  that  the  upper  stones 
ahall  always  cover  the  joints  of  those  next  beneath;  farther 
that  the  external  surface  of  the  masonry,  ifhich  is  to  be  reg- 
arded  as  a  covering  for  the  protection  of  the  interior,  is 
firitly  connected  to  that  inteeior  of  the  wall  by  long  headers 
or  bond  stones,  while  the  other  stones  or  stretchers  do  not 
extend  deeply  into  the  îrall,  only  serving  to  fill  the  inter- 
spaces. 

a,  Rubble  masonry  of  boulders. 

Sîmplest  and  cheapest,  though  least  durable  kind  of  masonry. 
Rubble  masonry  of  boulders  is  very  common  in  countriea  where 
stone  is  quarried  îrith  great  difficulty;  it  is  composed  of  boul- 
ders found  in  the  beds  of  rivera  or  scattered  in  the  fields, 
or  are  the  widely  dispersed  erratic  blocks,  as  in  north  German^i; 
considérable  quantities  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  granité  are 
found  there,  sottetimes  of  large  size,  as  well  as  great  heaps 
of  boulders,  probably  transported  across  the  North  aea  from 
northern  countries  by  ice  floea  far  into  the  northern  plain 
and  depoaited  there,  Such  erratic  boulders  were  even  carried 
into  Holland  from  northern  Scandinavia  by  maaaes  of  ice,  and 
the  entire  Morth  aea  is  paved  with  them, 

Still,  though  masonry  of  tolerably  round  split  boulders  was 
much  used  in  the  low  northeast  plain  of  Geritany  for  mediaeval 
and  later  buildings,  the  broken  surfaces  being  set  visible, 
thia  imperfect  masonry  of  small  stability  is  entirely  lacking 
in  Holland.  Thia  rongh  rttl)ble  requires  the  «rails  to  be  of  great 
thicknesa,  and  the  interspaces  are  partly  filled  by  spalls,  b 
but  deœand  a  large  quantity  of  mortar.  In  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
burk  and  adjacent  parts  are  found  several  old  churchea,  entit?e- 
ly  built  of  thia  masonry,  ,  as  well  as  the  lower  portions  of 
tojiers  and  churchea,  with  the  upper  parts  of  bricks.  This  mas- 
onry can  be  somewhat  strengthened  and  decorated  by  occasional 
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courses  of  bricks,  (Pig.  1).  Bat  in  gênerai  it  is  imperfect  and 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  permissible  in  exceptional  circamst- 
ances,  or  as  possessing  some  value  for  subordinate  purposes, 
on  account  of  its  primitive  appearance*  As  a  covering  for  rail- 
îray  embankinents,  it  becoœes  a  kind  of  paving. 
b,  Cyclopean  masonry. 

à  fiigher  developœent  of  masonry  consists  of  irregular  stones, 
mostly  uncut  though  carefully  selected  and  roughly  prepared, 
is  found  in  the  polygonal  masonry  known  as  Cyclopean  since 
Pausanias,  producing  firm  construction  by  means  of  the  closely 
fitting  polpgonal  blocks.  Its  nature  and  existence  dépend  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  suited  for  uncoursed  stones  quarried 
in  irregular  masses.  It  was  frequently  used  in  ancient  tiœes 
in  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Italy  for  city  îialls,  fortifications, 
and  royal  fortresses,  possibly  because  the  removal  of  one  or 
more  stones  would  not  cause  the  fall  of  the  masonry.  Semper 
rigntly  called  attention  to  the  existence  in  it  of  arched  con- 
struction in  a  latent  form.  The  iralls  sometimes  hâve  a  thick- 
ness  of  26  feet,  the  largest  blocks  measuring  over  9.73  ft. 

That  Cyclopean  masonry  was  even  employed  in  the  temples  of 
the  Greeks  is  proved  by  an  example  taken  from  the  temple  of 
Themis  at  Rhamnus,  a  portion  of  the  walls  being  shown  in  Pig. 
2,  ffith  in  Pigs.  3  and  4  two  other  spécimens  of  the  «lalls  fil- 
ling  the  spaces  between  the  side  walls  of  the  vestibule;  it  is 
évident  that  the  stones  are  fitted  together  with  the  greatest 
care,  so  as  to  obtain  unity  of  eéfect  joined  with  great  variety, 
this  having  been  erected  at  the  time  of  the  complète  developm- 
ent  of  Çoric  architecture.  In  verfj  récent  times  this  polygonal 
masonry  is  executed  in  granité,  porphyry  or  volcanic  stones  and 
limeatone  breaging  irregularly,  and  is  employed  for  walls  where 
an  appearance  of  unosual  stability  and  primitiveness  is  desired, 
for  example  for  retaining  walls  of  terraces  and  slopes,  as  in 
the  substructure  of  the  Walhalla  near  Regensburg,  the  retaining 
iralls  of  the  Black  Porest  railway,  and  in  the  fortifications  of 
Verona,  of  which  a  spécimen  is  given  in  Pig.  b*   The  quay  walls 
and  fortifications  of  gologne  and  other  places  ^re  built  of  bA- 
galt  and  trachyte  prisaà  from  Siebengebirgeandare -some^hat 
siffiilar,  being  composed  of  long  prismatic  tlocks  of  polgonal 
section. 
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Similar  polygonal  inasonry  of  basait  fponi  Vogelsgebirge  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  castle  of  Mflnzenburg  in  Wetteraa  province. 

Polygonal  masonry  of  amall  blocks  with  dimensions  not  exceed- 
ing  2   ft,  are  uncut  and  chenked  witb  spalls.  and  are  found  in 
the  road  buildings  of  Saxony  using  the  diorite  from  near  Plau. 

Ail  thèse  kinds  of  polygonal  masonry  are  in  forni  tased  on  t 
the  inosaic  System  composed  of  irregular  éléments,  and  tbey  pro- 
duce a  very  plcasing  effect  if  properly  executed,  by  their  un- 
ity  of  idea  with  great  variety. 

The  Romans  àlways  employed  masonry  composed  of  wholly  irreg- 
ular small  stones  bedded  in  excellent  mortar.  froin  which  resul- 
tèd  the  extraordinary  strength  of  this  kind  of  masonry,  the 
"opus  incertum.*'  The  angles  and  edges  of  the  masonry  were  usu- 
ally  strengthened  by  bricksfork  or  by  blocks  of  eut  stone. 

A  very  perfect  polygonal  masonry  might  be  composed  of  right 
rhombodecahedrons.  (Baumeister.  Architectural  forms  for  Engin- 
eering). Thèse  might  be  of  différent  sizes  and  also  distorted, 
if  80  arranged  to  fit  closely.ifith  no  interspaces  left  between 
them.  But  the  idéal  type  of  polygonal  masonry  would  be  the  one 
already  considered  in  îectonics  in  the  Cbapter  on  the  division 
of  space,  and  composed  of  similâr  éléments  with  an  atsolutely 
rigid  bond.  If  we  examine  the  two  spécimens  of  îralls  from  the 
temple  of  Themis  at  Rhamnus,  it  is  évident  tbat  this  polygonal 
masonry  fails  in  tifo  important  particulars,  which  make  it  inap- 
plicable to  detached  pillars,  and  therefore  requires  the  angles 
of  the  walls  to  be  strengthened  by  another  kind  of  masonry. 
The  lack  of  horizontal  courses  îrould  cause  pillars  of  polygonal 
masonry  to  separate  by  sliding,  and  as  the  masonry  tends  to 
yield,  a  horizontal  thrust  acts  on  the  inclined  beds  and  must 
be  resisted  by  firm  abutments.  A  pleasing  spécimen  of  polygonal 
masonry  must  show  as  great  variety  as  possible,  still  retaining 
a  decided  union  of  the  éléments;  this  is  adapted  to  the  richest 
possible  diversity  of  form  of  the  éléments,  not  too  diverse, 
ïfith  the  limitation  of  their  dimensions  within  two  limits,  the 
greater  being  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  the  les- 
ser  by  the  condition  that  the  polygonal  masonry  shall  not  seem 
to  be  composed  of  large  blocks  with  intervais  filled  by  small 
ones.  Since  the  separate  blocks  are  not  only  subject  to  trana- 
verse  strain  as  well  as  to  compression,  their  widths  should  not 
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differ  too  mucfa  from  their  heights.  If  it  is  generally  correct 
not  to  form  reentrant  angles  on  long  stones,  and  to  use  rigbt 
or  acute  angles  but  seldon,  to  also  avoid  the  meeting  of  less 
or  more  than  three  joints  at  a  common  point;  to  niake  but  isode- 
rate  use  of  triangular  or  trapezoidal  blocks,  excluding  ail 
horizontal  and  vertical  joints,  thèse  forma  and  arrangements 
should  not  be  neglected,  in  order  to  enhance  the  variety  in 
ita  effect. 

It  appears  to  us  superfluous  to  require  that  polygonal  mason 
ry  should  only  be  employed  in  walls  having  sonie  batter,  so  that 
one  may  not  fear  that  a  single  stone  might  fall  out  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  wall,  since  polygonal  masonry  is  scarcely  used  wi- 
thout  the  use  of  cenient  or  mortar. 

To  eut  the  face  of  polygonal  masonry  is  an  extravagance,  a 
draft  may  be  eut  around  the  margin  of  each  face  with  the  width 
of  an  ordinariy  cbisel,  but  it  is  tasteless  to  dress  the  enti- 
re  surface  otherwise  than  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  The 
entire  labor  should  be  devoted  to  a  careful  sélection  of  the 
stones  and  to  fitting  their  accurately  together.  If  tne  polygo- 
nal tond  i?  exceptionally  employed  ?rith  finely  ifrougfit  archi- 
tectural détails  and  surfaces  of  polished  stone.  as  in  the 
temple  of  Themis  ar  Rhamnus,  this  œight  be  due  to  traditional 
or  symbolical  reasons,  Polished  surfaces  of  Cyclopean  nasonry 
are  opposed  to  the  character  of  massive  strength  and  primitiv- 
eneas.  Other  considérations  are  applicable  to  the  pavements  of 
streets  like  the  modem  streets  of  Florence  and  the  ancient 
streets  of  Rome,  than  to  Cyclopean  masonry,  since  thèse  pave- 
ments are  not  structures,  but  are  simple  mosaics. 

In  Grecian  architecture  a  kind  of  masonry  was  employed  int- 
ermediate  between  Cyclopean  and  ru|)ble  masonry,  since  the  joi- 
nts are  partly  polygonal  and  partly  horizontal.  In  Fig.  6  ife 
give  an  example  from  Mantiaaa  and  two  others  after  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  which  are  very  interesting.  though  seldom  imitated  at 
this  time,  î/anf;  kinds  of  stone  break  with  approximately  rect- 
angular  reentran  angles  as  in  Fig.  7;  others  hâve  parallel 
beds  and  oblique  ends  as  in  Fig.  8;  it  was  proper  to  use  thèse 
natural  beds  and  end  joints  for  obtaining  a  varied  effect  in 
the  appearance  without  too  much  préparation.  Engineering  con- 
struction is  accustomed  to  work  on  a  large  scale  and  must  take 
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economy  into  accoant,  may  perhaps  make  use  of  such  bonds  with 
advantage. 

c*  Rufcble  œasonry  of  quarried  stones. 

While  the  kind  of  rubble  masonry  Just  described  was  composed 
of  stones  of  wholly  irregular  form,  quarried  rubble  masonry  is 
built  of  stones  îvith  beds  and  laid  in  courses  just  as  they 
coŒe  froffi  the  quarry,  or  after  very  rude  préparation.  The  sta- 
bility  of  masonry  of  irregular  stones  dépends  on  the  careful 
filling  of  ail  interstices  witb  stone  spalls  and  good  mortar; 
of  polygonal  masonry  on  the  exact  fittmg  together  of  many 
blocks;  that  of  quarried  rubble  masonry  is  dépendent  on  the 
regularity  of  bond,  the  horizontal  position  of  beds,  the  break- 
ing  of  vertical  Joints,  and  the  use  of  long  beadere.  Thia  kind 
of  masonry  is  appropriate  for  stratified  sandstone  and  limest- 
one,  for  slaty  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks.  No  acute  angles 
or  edges  or  oblique  joints  are  found  in  it;  the  joints  must 
therefore  be  properly  filled  with  mortar  and  the  wall  be  cov- 
ered  by  it,  if  a  smootr  and  uniform  surface  be  desired;  the  an- 
gles and  edges  mnst  be  strengthened  with  brickwork  or  ashlar 
masonry,  as  in  Pig.  9»  i^  they  are  to  appear  sharp  and  dist- 
inct and  to  be  strongly  cohérent. 

As  in  polygonaland  also  in  coursed  masonry,  the  separate  sto- 
nes are  only  subject  to  crushing,  though  this  is  absolutely  t 
true  only  of  entir?ly  homogeneous  masonry  irith  ail  beds  horiz- 
ontal. To  prevent  thê  fracture  of  a  stone,  its  length  should 
not  exceed  3  to  ^  times  its  height. 

The  Romans,  and  after  them  the  mediaeval  builders,  were  fond 
of  using  the  berringbone  bond  or  opns  spicatum  for  the  external 
surfaces  of  walls, built  of  ordinary  coursed  masonry.  This  (Pig. 
10)  is  composed  of  stones  partly  from  river  beds,  partly  of  q 
quarried  stones  or  bricks,  and  it  was  employed  from  the  late 
Roman  period  until  in  the  14  th  century. 

rîe  will  examine  the  différent  kinds  of  berringbone  masonry 
of  brickwork.  Since  the  stability  of  the  bond  is  not  great, 
horizontal  courses  of  bricks  are  placed  at  regular  heights. 
The  example  in  Pig.  11  is  found  in  the  facing  of  the  walls 
of  Ravenna  erected  by  Theodtric  of  Verona  in  the  6  th  cent- 
ury A.D.;  the  masonry  is  built  of  stones  taken  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  Adige,  mixed  with  courses  of  bricks.  During  the  med- 
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mediaeval  period  tbis  bond  ifas  common  in  the  caatles  of  tbe 
knights.  and  it  is  occasionally  found  in  churches;  ne  hâve 
an  example  in  ttie  castle  of  Hohenratliia  in  Graubanten  (Pig, 
12),  in  ifûich  only  quarried  stone  is  used. 

Other  examples  are  found  from  the  10  th  to  the  12  th  cent- 
uries in  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Pulda  built  in  1166,  in 
Regenaburg  and  Wflrzburg  as  well  as  in  other  cities,  none  of 
ifhich  are  later  than  the  12  th  century.  This  herringbone  bond 
was  long  employed  in  brick  construction  as  in  the  niediaeval 
opus  spicatuni,  Fig,  13  is  from  S,  Ambrose  at  Milan  and  Pig. 
14  is  from  Verpaa,  fragments  of  cylindrical  tiles  being  used 
in  the  latter. 

The  angles  in  this  form  of  masonry  always  reqaired  to  be 
strengthened  by  ashlars  or  brick  quoins^with  horizontal  beds. 
ît  produces  rather  the  impression  of  great  stability  against 
sliding  than  that  of  great  strength. 

Ey  the  use  of  quarried  stones  with  parallel  beds,  aome  kinds 
of  bonds  are  possible  in  addition  to  those  ordinarily  employed, 
and  wnich  «rere  used  during  the  middle  âges  and  may  still  be  re- 
commended  as  being  a  simple  means  of  increaslng  the  varieCy  in 
appearance  of  the  masonry;  ^e   refer  to  quarried  rubtle  masonry 
with  courses  of  différent  heights,  like  tfce  tuf a  masonry  of  t 
those  portions  of  the  churcb  of  S,  Cerson  at  Cologne  erected 
dunng  the  11  th  century,  as  well  as  in  ths  substructure  of 
the  castle  of  l'eissen  begun  in  1478,  (Pigs.  13,  16).  Ail  thèse 
kinds  of  masonry  are  iuitf-^  to  local  conditions,  to  the  mater- 
ials  obtainable,  and  to  the  purposes  to  sihich  they  were  applied. 

A  mode  of  treating  quarried  rubble  masonry  employed  in  the 
Roman  period,  and  imitated  in  the  early  middle  âges,  deserves 
mention  hère;  it  consists  of  the  use  of  stones  ifith  irregular 
beds  and  without  true  end  joints  like  tufaceous  limestonejVery 
thick  joints  were  filled  with  mortar  so  as  to  make  the  masonry 
even  and  smooth,  regular  end  joints  being  later  incised  in  the 
soft  mortar  (Pig.  17) •  This  kind  of  masonry  is  found  until  the 
12  th  century  in  the  Jialls  of  churches,  fortresses  and  the  «fa- 
lls  of  fortifications,  and  it  is  still  used  in  the  vicinity  of 
Svreux.  where  only  volcanic  rocks  are  commonly  employed. 

If  the  quarrie  ■  rubble  masonry  of  the  middle  âges  rfas  streng- 
thened by  ashlars  at  its  angles  in  both  plastered  and  unplast- 
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unplasterad  walls,  it  «as  asual  to  hâve  no  vertical  end  joints 
tetween  thèse  fclocks  and  the  wall.  tut  jrr<--£D]&r  crps.  (Fj£, 
IS).  This  gives  a  pictaresque  character  to  the  masonry,  which 
is  soagût  in  ail  economically  cocstructed  buildings  as  the  on- 
ly  maane  of  obtaining  a  simple  and  Tectonic  treatment,  The  Re- 
naissance first  abandoned  this  method  and  constructed  itaaonry 
of  a  very  regular  serie^s'of  ashlar  tlocks.  Ail  kinds  of  irregu- 
lar  masonry,  coirppising  Cyclopean  and  those  kinds  fornàng  the 
transition  to  ashèar  irasonry,  bear  the  character  of  unpreten- 
tiousness,  necessity  and  economy;  the  Ronian  and  Renaissance 
fcailders  applied  to  ttieir  as  svell  as  to  roughly  -.frought  ashlars 
ths  teriEs  "rustic",  toorish  or  rural,  a3  a  distinction  froin  t 
the  regular  and  smotthly  dressed  ïïiasonry  of  the  icore  prominent 
buildings  of  cities.  Hojfevep  inappropriate  nay  be  thèse  tenus, 
they  are  not  easily  replaced  by  tetter  ones,  To  soften  the  ef- 
fect  of  this  anassuming  but  picturesque  masonry  by  rspresent- 
in^  the  Joints,  eithep  making  them  as  thin  as  possible  or  by 
giving  the  lEortar  tne  color  of  the  stone,  is  th'»  error  of  a 
narrow-îEinded  pédant,  never  adopted  in  any  good  architectural 
style,  The  irregularitips  of  the  niasonry  require  a  good  bed  o"^ 
îTortar,  and  this  bed  must  be  visible  as  évidence  of  the  durab- 
ility  of  the  masonry.  To  ?utordinate  the  joints  is  to  dispense 
ifith  the  only  ir-eans  of  securing  a  certain  variety  in  appearan- 
ce  witnout  too  great  cost.  Unity  must  be  sought,  not  in  unifor- 
mity  of  appearance,  but  in  tbe  principle  controling  variety, 
and  wnich  must  appear  anless  the  work  is  to  seeir  insipid,  ^ith- 
out  character  and  weak,  gualities  unfortunately  too  commonly 
preferred  by  the  irodern  architect  and  engineer  to  the  pictu- 
resque,  natural  and  strong. 

d,  Ashlar  irasonry  of  small  stones. 

A  itode  of  construction  conîinon  in  ail  Rouan  provinces  is  die 
;fork,  a  kind  of  incrustation  on  walls,  composed  of  small  pyra- 
midal stones  3  to  4  or  rarely  6  to  7  inches  square  set  ifith  b 
broken  joints  in  a  very  thick  coat  of  mortar  (?ig.  19). 

Tnis  die  work  is  interrupted  at  antervals  by  courses  of  bri- 
cks deeply  bonded  in  the  wall.  This  masonry  is  especially  com- 
mon  in  Gallo-Roman  buildings,  but  it  long  survived  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  ennpire  m  central  France;  the  only  known  examples  of 
it  in  Gernaany  are  the  Clara  tower  at  Cologne  and  the  impérial 
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palace  at  Trêves. 

The  Roman  network  or  opus  reticolatuin  is  allied  to  this  die 
^ork  and  is  composed  of  pyramidal  blocks  of  tofa,  3.5  to  5  ina, 
gquare  (Fi^.  20),  a  specinien  of  which  froin  Poïïipeii  is  given  in 
Fig.  21.  Tfie  network  and  the  die  workare  specially  ornamental 
bonds  for  facing  concrète  masonry.  They  are  seldom  used  in  ré- 
cent times  excepting  for  paving  streets. 

A  kind  of  masonry  conposed  of  sicall  and  regular,  tut  rudely 
eut  ofclong  stones  with  thick  joints,  was  in  général  use  by 
the  Romans  in  France  and  Germany;  this  so-called  paving  mas- 
onry was  also  mach  used  in  mediaeval  structures  and  is  still 
preferred  in  countries  furnishing  easily  wroaght  materials, 
like  the  Brohlthal  tufa  and  the  variegated  sandstone  of  the 
ffiiddle  and  upper  Rhine  provinces. 

e.  Asblar  masonjry  composed  of  large  stones. 

Âshlar  masonry  proper  will  oext  be  mentioned,  and  it  requi- 
res  to  be  considered  in  three  .raya;  mode  of  préparation  of 
the  stones,  the  bond,  and   the  means  of  fixind  and  clairping  the 
ashlars  together. 

a.  !,îode  of  dressing. 

If  the  blocks  of  stone  are  quarried  with  powder,  fire,  or  a 
roif  of  wedges,  they  are  jrrought  to  forïï"'  dimension  stones, i.e., 
blocks  of  prescribed  dimensions  with  approximately  rectangul- 
ar  surfaces,  still  rough  and  uneven,  leaving  about  an  inch  to 
be  eut  off  on  each  Éide  to  obtain  a  true  and  even  surface,  the 
so-called  "working  inch."  The  first  dressing  is  done  at  the 
guarry,  where  the  block  is  laid  on  a  low  bunker  and  tbe  larger 
projections  are  knocked  off  with  a  sledge  (Fig.  22).  The  surf- 
aces are  then  dressed  with  a  steel  pick  showirg  parallel  stro- 
kes.  The  axe  or  point  c  is  then  used,  The  axe  bas  a  long  hand- 
le  and  is  used  with  both  hands.  The  point  is  struch  with  the 
wooden  mallet  d,  or  with  the  hammer  in  cutting  granité. 

;Yhen  the  pointing  is  completed,  the  surface  should  be  toler- 
ably  true  in  ail  directions.  The  top  is  then  laid  off  in  rect- 
angular  shape  with  red  chalk,  and  projections  of  the  edges  be- 
yond  thèse  lines  are  knocked  off  with  the  sledge.  The  four  ed- 
ges perpendicular  to  the  wrought  surface  are  then  eut  and  tri- 
ed  with  the  square,  the  other  surfaces  teing  then  dressed  from 
thôiff  edges  toward  their  centres.  The  stone  is  then  called  a 
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roagh  or  pointed  ashlar. 

The  second  process  in  cutting  ashlars  is  dressing  the  edgss 
of  the  face  .fith  the  chisel  and  j^allet,  àakin^  a  so-called  flp- 
aft  along  the  edges  with  fine  parallel  strokea,  the  four  drafts 
forming  the  roargin  of  the  face,  The  merely  pointed  surface  of 
the  face  is  dres^ed  witr  the  crandall  b  to  produce  a  pointed 
appearance,  Only  the  faces  of  ashlars  are  usually  crandalled, 
beds  and  joints  being  left  pointed.  In  case  of  hard  stone, 
granité,  syenite,  etc.,  the  bush  hainr.er  c  is  used  instead  of 
the  crandacc,  being  irade  entirely  of  steel  with  l6  to  40  pyram- 
idal points, 

The  third  opération  in  dressing  stone  is  droving  with  the  w 
Tfide  chisel  d,  held  in  the  left  hand  like  the  point  and  chisel 
apd  struck  ifith  the  mallet,  This  produces  fine  lines  on  the  s 
surface.  Sometiires  only  the  drafts  are  chiselled, 

The  fontfeer  sicoothing  of  ashlar  is  done  by  finer  chiseling; 
finally  the  stone  is  also  yrell  polished, 

Therefore  the  modes  of  preparing  ashlars  and  eut  stone  in 
gênera)  are;  rough  hairmering,  pointing,  drafting  and  cfiandal- 
ling,  chiseling  and  rubbing. 

Froïïi  the  methoi  of  dressing  stone  explained  hera  are  deriv- 
ed  the  atarting  point,3  in   n'ip.  :-,,:»<M-^/iE^.i!-.  of   ashlars,  especially 
of  thftir  faces.  It  is  pvident  that  the  beds  and  end  Joints  mu 
ïïiuat  be  pointed  sufficiently  fine  to  lie  ir.oderately  close  on 
each  other,  thus  avoifiing  the  use  of  too  much  mortar. 

A  drafted  margin  of  the  arhèar  is  the  simplest  mode  of  cutt- 
ing to  obtain  external  effect,  and  is  the  least  that  can  be  a 
accepted;  The  panel  then  receives  the  treatment  suitable  for 
eut  stone.  As  stated  ir  gênerai  terms  m  tne  Chanter  of  Tecton- 
ic3  on  eut  storie  as  a  building  material,  this  treatment  dép- 
ends on  the  spécifie  peculiarities  of  the  material  used,  its 
texture,  its  conchoidal,  slaty  or  splinéery  fracture,  and  the 
resulting  différence  in  external  appearance,  so  that  each  mat- 
erial has  its  proper  mode  of  dressing.  Since  the  chisel  used 
for  marginal  drafts  has  a  fixed  breadth  and  this  is  used  on  1 
large  and  small  stones,  this  constant  width  modifies  the  effect 
of  tne  ashlar,  making  large  blocks  seem  to  hâve  narro»  drafts 
while  small  stones  bave  wide  ones.  The  projection  of  the  cent- 
ral panel  varies  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  stone  and 
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purpose  to  wfticb  it  is  applied,  Their  projection  on  the  ashlars 
of  the  massive  Pitti  palace  in  Florence  are  so  great,  than  one 
may  find  shelter  froni  rain  beneath  thsir. 

This  simples:,  mode  of  dressing  will  al'^ays  te  satiafactory 
when  economy  of  labor  is  required,  as  în  substructure  walls, 
utilitarian  structures,  engineering  works.  fortifications,  etc. 

îhe  pointmg  of  surfaces  is  tne  second  mode  of  treatnient; 
pointed  panels  on  ashlars  contrast  with  those  roughly  dressed, 
where  a  différent  mode  of  cuttiag  is  desirsd  to  express  a  dif- 
férent and  finer  quality  of  masonry.  This  is  especially  common 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mass  of  a  structure.  If  the  base  of  a 
building  is  of  ashlar  «ith  rough  and  strongly  projecting  boss- 
es, the  loiier  story  may  be  constructed  of  pointed  ashlars. 

Âccording  to  the  greater  or  lesser  projection  of  the  bosses, 
of  ashlars  and  their  more  or  le  es  fine  pointing,  several  grades 
in  appearance  of  masonry  are  possible.  In  both  pointed  ashlars 
and  those  with  bosses,  drafted  margins  are  necessary  to  clearly 
mark  the  joints  of  ashlars^  on  the  one  hand  to  give  the  ashlars 
a  gênerai  appearance  of  having  at  least  received  the  minimum 
préparation  permissible.  If  the  draft*»d  margiss  be  entirely 
omitted,  the  ashlars  lose  their  charaefeeristic  élément  of  form. 

fîrandâlling  the  surface  of  the  asnlar  is  tut  a  transition 
or  an  intermediate  betrfeen  pointing  and  droving;  it  should  be 
entirely  e^cluded  from  architectural  work  because  not  beautiful. 
Either  the  stone  should  be  chiseled  if  the  cost  is  allowable; 
or  if  not,  it  should  then  be  left  rough  or  fine  pointed.  Bush 
hammering  in  case  of  very  hard  stones  signifies  the  extrême 
limit  of  smoothness  usually  permissible,  especially  on  engin- 
eering Works  and  fortifications.  F'inally,  chiseling  is  usually 
the  highest  limit  of  préparation  possible  on  fine-grained  sto- 
nes and  the  best  eut  stone;  The  drafted  margins  almost  entirely 
disafîpear  as  the  chiael  strokes  are  eut  away.  The  stone  is  ve- 
ry seldoffi  rubbed,  only  in  case  of  fine-grained  material  of  good 
color,  capable  of  receiving  a  good  ^olish. 

In  contrast  to  the  ashlars  composing  the  wall  in  which  i^e  use 
the  most  diverse  modes  of  treatment  to  characterize  the  masonry, 
it  is  natural  that  for  moulded  or  ornamental  eut  stone  the  pro- 
jecting bosses  are  to  be  avoided;  the  best  eut  mouldings  and 
ornemental  blocks  being  wrought  from  fine-grained  materials  as 
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a  rule,  for  which  a  finer  treatment  is  suitable;  if  considéra- 
ble jrork  can  be  saved  on  similar  ashlars,  this  economy  entire- 
ly  diaappears  in  tue  beat  cat  stone  work,  since  thèse  are  sel- 
don  duplicated,  or  one  may  seex  a  saving  on  tbe  ashlars  to  hâve 
more  for  the  ornaœental  blocks.  It  is  tasteless  to  form  bosses 
on  architectural  détails. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  set  stones  partly  rough  dressed  and  p 
partly  with  bosses»  after  coinpletion  of  the  structure,  thèse 
bosses  îiere  wrought  into  members  and  ornaiEents,  Hence  inany  an- 
cient  buildings  were  never  finished;  for  example  the  teniple  at 
Se^este  in  Sicily,  parts  of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome  and  the  Porta 
Nigpa  ^t  Trêves. 

This  mode  of  building  was  in  part  tradi^ionally  retained  in 
Romanesque  architecture  of  the  10  th  to  13  th  centuries.  The 
ashlars  and  most  architectural  détails  were  set  finished  as 
sufplied  by  the  masons*  lodges,  and  only  spécial  parts  like 
bases  and  capitals  of  columns  with  mamj  of  the  more  elaborate 
ornaments  of  comices  were  eut  after  being  set  in  place. 

Consequently  many  portions  of  buildings  in  Romanesque  hâve 
likewise  remained  incomplète  until  the  présent  tim®.  Sxample?? 
are  in  the  cathedral  at  î,faintz. 

During  the  Gothic  period  from  13  th  to  16  th  centuries,  the 
eut  stone  was  always  entirely  finished  in  the  sheds  of  the  ma- 
aona,  and  it  was  therefore  set  in  a  perfect  form.  The  Renaiss- 
ance masters  after  the  middle  of  the  15  th  century  followed  t 
the  ancient  method  in  a  peculiar  way  in  accordance  with  their 
views;  aince  they  did  not  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  clas- 
sic  antiquity,  which  we  owe  to  many  scientific  investigations 
in  modem  times,  and  therefore  they  were  unable  to  correctly 
explain  ail  appearances,  they  accepted  everything  in  good  fai- 
th  as  found  in  ancient  structures,  and  employed  it  In  the  same 
way,  assuming  incomplète  work  to  be  perfect  and  imitationg  it.._ 
In  this  ia  the  explanation  of  many  peculiarities  of  the  Renais- 
sance. In  future  we  shall  learn  to  regîognize  this. 

If  one  desires  to  build  economically  and  to  qaicHy  attain 
a  certain  end,  he  employa  for  tbe  substructure  of  a  building 
small  or  only  the  most  necessary  care,  so  as  to  dévote  ail  his 
power  and  artistic  skill  to  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
structure;  this  was  also  the  case  for  ail  ancient  temples  and 
other  structures.  The  first  thing  is  to  place  a  layer  of  stones 
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on  a  rocky  foundatlon  on  which  tbe  building  is  to  te  erected. 
Gié*ntic  tlocks  with  dimensions  even  surtassjr£  thc?t   of  jre- 
historic  stone  monuiiients  aacribed  to  a  race  of  giants,  were 
laid  in  the  courses  of  the  temple  terrace  at  Paalbek,  blocks 
68  ft,  long  and  14  ft,  higb  being  used;  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
ed  that  the  beds  nere   but  rough  dressed  and  the  margins  were 
drafted,  leaving  the  projecting  boss  in  the  state  in  which  it 
left  the  quarry,  merely  reioving  the  greatest  projections.' 

The  Eoiuans  entered  on  the  héritage  fpom  past  historical  pér- 
iode, adopting  the  methods  of  ail  predeging  races  and  introdu- 
cing  theg  in  ail  countries  under  their  pule;  we  therefope  fmd 
thia  rusticated  inasonry  encployed  in  ail  Roman  structures  in 
Hlurope  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  earth, 

During  the  middle  âges  this  noasonry  ifith  projecting  bosses 
ifas  merely  used  in  fortifications  and  is  generally  raref  smo- 
otù  masonry  was  preferred  in  this  time.  î  first  reappeared  in 
the  1^  th  century  in  the  palaces  of  Florence;  it  ^as  assumed 
to  hâve  been  invented  by  the  Etruscans,  ancestors  of  the  Tus- 
cana,  and  for  that  reason  alone  iras  itiade  a  spécial  feature  of 
the  Tuscan  Renaissance.  An  atteirpt  was  made  to  harmonize  the 
most  diverse  modes  of  cutting  the  stone  ^ith  the  orders  of 
columna,  so  as  to  express  by  means  of  ashlar  masonry  the  char- 
acter  of  the  orders  in  the  treaiment  of  the  masses  of  the  buil- 
dings, even  irhen  without  columns  or  pilasters.  This  was  fmally 
carried  so  far,  that  in  imitation  of  unfinished  Roman  buildings, 
columns  and  pilasters  were  even  composed  of  rectangular  or  cy- 
lindrical  ashlars  with  surface  bosses,  an  error  that  should  n 
never  be  imitated  at  this  day.  To  artificially  imitate  the  im- 
perfect  is  without  meaning. 

A  spécial  form  of  this  ashlar  masonry  with  bosses  appearing 
in  fortifications  at  the  end  of  the  I5  th  century  is  the  spher- 
ical  boss,  suggested  by  the  use  of  artillery;  Viollet-le-Euc, 
in  hia  Dictionnaire  d'Architecture,  Vol.  2,  p.  217.  gives  an 
example  from  the  gâte  tower  of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Vezelay, 
erected  under  Francis  I  betjfeen  1313  and  1347. 

The  Renaissance  architecte  invented  the  so-called  diamond  p 
paneled  ashlars,  i.e. ,  when  a  drafted  margin  surrounds  a  boas 
with  the  form  of  a  low  pyramid.  If  the  blocks  are  rectangular 
thia  is  called  a  diamond  panel,  if  szuare  a  nail-head  panel. 
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We  give  in  Pi^.  24  an  exainple  of  this  diamond  paneled  ashlar 
masonry  froiii  a  chnrch  in  Naplea,  with  a  second  example  in  Fig, 
23  composed  of  alternating  ashlars  with  diamond  panels  and  with 
spherical  bosses  from  the  olf  fort  S.  Giovanni  at  Florence,  A 
variation  of  the  motive  of  this  paneled  ashlar,  which  may  be 
required  for  richer  structures  as  well  as  for  the  bases  of  mon- 
uments with  the  use  of  polished  stones,  etc.,  consists  in  moul- 
ding  the  margins  (Fig,  26)  and  also  in  the  truncation  of  the 
pyramidal  bosses,  certain  blocks  like  the  corner  stone»  of  the 
base  of  a  monument,  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  etc.,  should  be 
more  richly  treated  and  moulded,  but  then  one  inust  be  careful 
not  to  approach  too  closely  the  forpa  of  joinery.. . 

A  décorative  treaiiment  of  the  surface  itself  of  the  ashèar. 
as  well  a£  ail  over  refined  modes  of  cutting  it  is  objectiona- 
ble,  as  being  an  expenditure  of  means  in  an  improper  manner; 
for  the  same  cost  at  which  it  is  sought  to  ornament  aahlars 
with  ail  kinds  of  niceties  in  the  art  style  of  the  Parocco  pe- 
riod,  we  may  more  richly  furnish  the  architecture  with  décora- 
tive or  sculptured  ornament,  or  we  may  employ  nobler  materials. 
Yet  it  should  not  be  forgottèn  that  in  purely  décorative  works 
like  portais,  monuments,  etc.,  such  a  décoration  of  ashlars  by 
ornamental  patterns  may  be  permisaible  in  exceptional  cases. 

To  mould  the  margins  of  the  surfaces  of  ashlars  leaving  the 
bosses  in  their  rough  form  is  a  contradittion,  the  rough  bosses 
being  esthetically  justified  by  poth  their  bold  effect  and  th- 
eir economy;  yet  if  the  means  suffice  for  moulding  the  ashlars, 
it  is  préférable  to  change  the  bosses  into  diamond  panels.  Su- 
ch a  contradition  would  appear  like  affectation. 

The  simplest  means  for  causing  the  joints  of  the  stones  to 
hâve  a  bold  effect  consists  either  in  causing  the  surfaces  of 
the  ashlars  to  project  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  and  form 
rectangular  joints  encloaing  the  surface  of  eacfi  block  (Pig. 
27,  a,b,c,d),  or  to  give  the  joints  a  triangular  section, sunk 
in  thft  face  of  the  wall  (Pig.  27,  e). 

The  actual  structural  joint  is  formed  by  the  bed  of  the  stone 
in  the  first  case,  so  that  the  projecting  surfaces  of  the  ash- 
lar protects  the  structural  joint  from  the  pénétration  of  rain. 
To  replace  the  edges  of  the  projecting  surface  Jjy  chamfers, 
quarter  rounds,  coves  or  mouldings,  would  greatly  increase  the 
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cost  of  the  masonry,  but  it  srould  also  increase  the  ricbnesa 
of  appearance  of  tfee  Joints,  and  is  therefore  to  be  limited  to 
those  parts  of  buildings,  in  which  an  increase  in  expédients 
is  desired  as  in  substructures,  accentuation  of  angles,  etc. 
At  tne  surface  of  the  wall  froni  which  the  ashlar  projects,  the 
joints  themselves  should  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  chisel  a 
and  it  iTiUSt  be  constant;  if  the  effect  is  too  slight  for  large 
blocks,  the  Joints  can  be  made  wider  outwards,  their  sections 
being  trapezoidal  (Pig.  2?  a). 

Triangular  Joints  usually  hâve  a  Pight-angled  section  when 
executed  in  the  usual  materials;  their  effect  is  more  marked 
if  their  surfaces  make  an  angle  of  60*  with  each  other  (Fig. 
27,  a,b^c)^  when  this  diedral  angle  exceedr  90**.  they  seem 
broad  and  also  hâve  a  ifeak  effect.  ^ixed  rules  for  the  prop- 
ortions of  ashlar  Joints  cannot  be  given,  since  their  effect 
trust  always  harmonize  ifith  the  purposa  to  which  then  are  app- 
lied.  Taking  the  breadth  of  a  chisel  as  a  basisin  case  of  a 
richly  Foulded  Joint  (Fig.  27. a, d),  the  sff.aller  fillets,  chait- 
fers  and  mouldings  must  hâve  such  dimensions  as  Eay  be  required 
by  the  effect  of  Hght  and  shade,  and  by  a  varied  alternation 
of  proportions  of  magnitudes. 

lo  treat  ail  ashlar  Joints  as  being  pur^ly  ornamental,  -^here 
no  structural  Joint  is  required  and  not  letting  the  real  Joint 
appear,  is  one  of  the  greatest  barbarisîrs  borrowed  frow  the  Ea- 
rocco  architecture  by  modem  architects.  Architecture  disappe- 
ars  ffith  construction;  one  requires  the  other,  and  .fhoever*  does 
not  understand  how  to  develop  the  nature  of  the  former  frdm  t 
the  latter,  can  never  place  himself  beside  the  mediaeval  mast- 
ers  nor  yet  beside  those  of  the  best  Renaissance  period,  î?ho 
tere  first  of  ail  good  monstructors. 

The  second  great  barbarism  of  modem  times  is  to  imitate 
ashlar  Joints  in  cernent;  cernent  plastermg  has  no  limiting  di- 
mensions like  eut  stone,  which  usually  is  in  courses  of  18  to 
24  inches  high,  but  its  dimensions  may  be  arranged  at  pleasure; 
therefore  in  dividing  cernent  plastering  those  dimensions  and 
projections  should  be  use,  which  differ  as  widely  as  possible 
froïï)  those  of  ashlar  masonry.  Stucco  belongs  to  the  plastic 
and  hardening  materials,  whose  treatment  should  correspond  to 
the  means  employed  in  giving  it  form.  The  imitation  of  ashlara 
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in  atucco  exactly  destrèys  and  falsifies  the  structural  iceaning; 
Wûoever  becomes  accustomed  to  such  foriEs  no  longer  knows  bow  to 
use  eut  stone  and  transfers  to  it  the  forir.lessness  of  stucco 
^benever  possible. 

In  conclusion,  it  sbould  be  renembered  that  for  purely  déco- 
rative purposes,  tbe  arrangeinent  of  aslilars  in  luosaic  pattenns 
^itn  congruent  éléments  is  not  excluded,  on  Palladio's  famous 
baailica  at  Vicenza  is  to  be  found  such  ashlar  masonry  of  mar- 
ble  in  scale-like  patterns  eirployed  on  a  wall  beneath  stairs. 
(Fig.  28). 

Y.  Asiilar  bonds. 

The  most  natural  and  unconstrained  kind  of  ashlar  bond,  ifhich 
is  both  best  and  niost  picturesque.  is  that  in  sfûicn  tbe  stones 
are  eut  and  set  just  as  obtained  in  the  quarry,  without  atteir- 
pting  to  anrange  them  in  regular  courses  or  to  make  theni  of  u 
uniforni  height. 

We  give  in  Pig.  7  a  spécimen  of  c^eek  masonry  and  add  a  sim- 
ilar  example  of  Roman  masonry  in  Pig.  29.  In  case  of  stones 
quarried  îiith  good  beds  but  ont  in  long  pièces  as  in  porphyry, 
this  random  ashlar  bond  is  very  appropriate  ,  especially  as  it 
is  one  Eeans  op  producing  economy,  also  for  use  in  bases  and 
substructures  supporting  works  of  ail  kinds,  fortifications,  etc. 

A  transition  to  regular  ashlar  bond  consists  in  making  the 
courses  of  unequal  (Pig.  30)  or  of  equal  height  (Pig.  31)  but 
using  stones  of  différent  lengths  (pigs.  30,  31) •  Since  ashlars 
are  subject  to  transverse  strain,  the  lower  blocks  must  also  be 
shortest  to  avoid  fracture,  and  the  higher  may  be  longer,  but 
generally  the  lengths  of  the  blocks  should  be  as  supplied  by 
the  quarry.  The  Roman,  mediaeval  and  early  Renaissance  archi- 
tects  alwayn  preferred  this  natural  ashlar  ir.asonry,  thereby 
obtaining  both  an  inexpensive  and  picturesque  masonry.  The  cor- 
rect principle  is  to  always  work  in  accordance  >vith  the  mater- 
ials  provided,  and  so  that  they  iray  be  used  for  the  nost  diver- 
se purposes,  as  in  case  of  the  normal  brick  form,  prédominant 
from  the  Roman  era  until  the  l6  th  century;  the  Kigh  Renaissa- 
nce first  introduced  uniformity  in  the  height  of  courses  and 
in  length  of  stones,  which  was  usual  in  Crecèan  temples. 

The  bond  of  similar  ashlars  generally  resembles  that  of  bri- 
ck masonry.'  the  proportional  dimensions  of  ashlars  dépend  on 
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tHe  materials  employed  and  the  beigfit  of  courses;  their  length 
may  vary  m  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  and  height  of  t 
the  ashlars.  The  simplest  System  of  construction  is  that  where 
the  stones  extend  entirely  through  the  wall;  then,  1,  the  cour- 
ses icay  vary  in  height;  2,  the  length  of  stones  rcay  vary.  thus 
producing  the  following  possible  conibinations  {^ig.  32);  a,  c 
coiirses  of  equal  height  with  stones  of  equal  lengths;  b,  cours- 
es of  equal  height  with  stones  of  unequal  lengths;  c,  courses 
of  unequal  heights  jrith  stones  of  equal  lengths;  d,  courses  of 
unequal  heights  with  stones  of  unequal  lengths. 

If  a  wall  consists  of  square  blocks  and  those  with  lengths 
of  tîfice  the  side  of  the  square,  the  following  bonds  are  poss- 
ible 'Fig.  32);  e,  courses  of  equal  heigtts  nltn   square  stones, 
(Fig.  33);  f»  courses  of  unequal  heights  with  square  stones; 
g.  courses  of  equal  heights  and  stones  alternately  square  and 
ofclong;  h,  courses  of  unequal  heights  »ith  stones  alternately 
square  and  oblong. 

If  thpse  eight  différent  arrangements  are  examined,  assuminc 
the  low  courses  to  hâve  half  tce  height  of  the  high  ones,  tne 
relative  cost  of  labor  on  bed  and  end  joints  per  unit  of  saper- 
ficial  area  of  the  irasonry  will  be  as  follows:-  a,  43;  g,  ^2; 
b,  36;  c,  63;  d,  63;  3,  64;  h,  73.5;  f.  94.  "^or  econoiràc  reas- 
ons  then  a,  b  and  g  are  préférable;  c,  d  and  e  are  irort  expen- 
sive, but  equally  so;  f  and  h  are  the  œost  costly  of  ail  thèse 
bonds.  The  bonds  b  and  g  are  most  pleasing  of  those  least  cost- 
ly; d  is  the  most  pleasing  of  the  nore  expensive,  and  e  13  tne 
mosC  uniforni  of  ail  the  bonds;  f  and  H  are  dearer  and  are  ugly, 
but  h  is  that  most  fall  of  variety  tûough  appearing  too  fanci- 
ful  to  excel  the  others  in  producing  a  pleasing  effect  by  its 
diversity.  Thèse  bonds  with  stones  extending  through  the  wall 
ars  nearly  siirilar  to  those  coinposed  of  separate  bond  stones, 
which  extend  through  the  ertirt^  thicknfss,  ar^  rll.«=^  llrc^F  r 
cnl;'  occupying  a  part  of  its  thickness,  usaally  composed  of"^ 
two  stretchers  (Fig.  34,  i,  k),  or  a  space  is  left  between 
thenG  and  afterwards  filled  with  ordinary  irasonry  (Fig.  34.1). 
Préférence  should  be  given  to  F  34  k  instead  of  F  34  i,  since 
the  wall  is  entirely  built  of  stones  of  equal  size,  and  the 
length  of  a  bond  stone  is  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  one  half  this  being  iti  side. 
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It  is  eaay  to  aee  that  in  case  of  the  moat  comiEonly  employed 
bond,  the  greater  the  number  of  neaders  used  the  more  labor  a 
and  Pxp^nsft  are  necessary,  tnougn  the  wall  is  atrongep,  hence 
tbey  are  sparini  ly  used,  a  header  being  inserted  after  each  t 
third  stretœher  in  tbe  heading  course,  tJio  stretchers  extending 
in  the  stretching  course  frono  centre  to  centre  of  the  headers, 
so  as  to  give  an  effect  of  richness  and  variety.  If  the  headers 
are  to  be  made  prominent  and  évident,  it  »ill  be  préférable  for 
sake  of  economy  to  finish  the  stretchers  with  projecting  bosses 
on  their  faces,  catting  the  ends  of  headers  siriooth  or  with  liia- 
mond  panels,  The  richest  of  ail  bonds  h<*re  icentioned,  h,  also 
niost  expensive,  is  appropriately  used  for  a  royal  palace  or  a 
any  similar  building,  and  if  a  harder  material  be  used  for  the 
lower  courses  tban  for  those  higher,  there  may  be  great  variety, 
not  only  in  the  form  but  also  in  the  modes  of  dressing  tne  st- 
ones,  if  one  desires  to  be  consistent  to  the  lagt  degree,  the 
lo«  and  long  blocks  subject  to  the  greater  strains  should  be 
finished  srith  strongly  projecting  diamond  panels  in  places 
icost  severely  strained;  the  small  and  less  severely  compressed 
headers  inight  be  decorated  in  any  way,  for  example  with  sunk 
rosettes  if  they  are  cf  a  material  easily  îfrought,  or  inay  be 
eut  like  precious  stones  if  composed  of  a  hard  stone  suscepti- 
ble of  a  good  polish  (Fig.  33,  n,  o).  The  central  lightly  load- 
ed  large  ashlar  niight  hâve  shallow  dianiond  panels,  and  the  lar- 
ge headers  could  be  finished  with  hemispherical  bosses  or  be 
treated  like  precious  stones  with  crystalline  recessed  angles 
as  in  Fig,  2%  If  such  masonry  be  constructed  without  headers 
although  the  large  square  blocks  appear  to  be  through  stones  , 
and  they  really  hold  the  inasonry  together,  they  should  hâve 
projecting  ùeads  like  nails  or  rivets,  which  inay  be  shaped  in 
accordance  with  the  hardness  of  the  stone  or  the  possible  exp- 
édients, 

The  forms  of  headers  may  also  be  improved  in  the  Tcanner  emp- 
loyed by  Julian  Sangallo  in  the  Condi  palace  in  Florence  and 
as  represented  by  himself  (Fig.  3^,  P»  q)» 

If  the  masonry  is  to  make  a  noble  yet  simple  impression,  sm- 
oothly  dressed  and  polished  ashlars  of  good  material  will  alw- 
ays  appear  best,  and  if  the  best  mode  of  construction  is  also 
adopted,  tne  ashlars  should  extend  through  the  entirs  thickness 
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of  the  wall,  Tûis  kind  of  icasonry  was  the  nornial  one  in  the  f 
finer  examples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  termed  opus 
Isodomaïïi, 

;Yitfa  the  increasing  smoothness  of  ashlars  ending  in  a  polish- 
ed  surface,  wie   likewise  paas  to  the  closest  possible  fitting 
together  of  beds  and  end  joints,  so  that  thèse  entirely  disap- 
peap  if  the  fclocks  are  very  carefully  rubbed  on  each  othep. 
If  the  niaterial  be  at  the  saice  tiire  pepfectly  hoinogeneous  and 
its  colop  be  exa||tly  unifopm,  a  unifopmity  of  appearance  is 
produced,  for  wnich  the  Greeks  did  not  strive  as  being  the 
nighest  idéal  of  masonry,  op  tney  woald  not  hâve  sometiiEea  gil- 
ded  the  joints  op  bave  marked  them  by  narrow  strips  of  bronze, 
^hicn  appeaps  an  eppop  to  apchaeologists,  enthusiastic  loveps 
of  unifopiTiity,  It  should  be  stated  hère  that  in  genepal  ashlar 
.Tork  has  entirely  penounced  the  use  of  square  blocks,  fupthep 
that  thpough-stones  in  vepy  thick  walls  should  hâve  much  grea- 
ter  deptn  and  breadth,  so  as  not  to  be  broker  al  the  iruddle; 
howevep  a  construction  like  that  of  Fig,  37  p  is  admissible, 
fhich  indicates  the  thickness  of  the  wall  by  its  higher  headers. 
Very  durable  stones  with  good  beds,  ccstly  stones  and  tnose 
capable  of  a  good  polish,  are  well  suited  to  the  so-called  pl- 
ate bond  (Pig.  37  s),  a  peculiar  mo^^e  of  facing  walls  not  with- 
out  justification  in  exce|îtional  cases.  In  veneered  masonry  b 
backed  by  brickirork,  ru^ble  or  concrète,  it  is  évident  that  if 
no  through  stones  are  used,  the  courses  of  stretchers  must  al- 
ternately  extend  deeply  into  the  wall  (Fig.  38,  t). 

If  labor  on  ashlar  Œasonry  is  to  be  saved,  a  bond  having  fe^r 
headers  is  not  only  préférable,  but  the  heights  of  courses  icust 
bs  as  great  as  possible;  but  if  the  material  is  to  bs  econoiti- 
zed  as  in  countries  furnishing  little  stone,  there  is  the  cho- 
ies, either  of  alternating  courses  of  stone  and  of  brickiçork 
(Fig,  38,  u)  as  very  comiEon  in  upper  Italy,  Pelgiuir  and  Rolland, 
or  of  employing  alternate  blocks  of  ashlar  and  brickwork  (Fig. 
39,v!j.  Thia  kind  of  icixed  nasonry  is  sometimes  found  in  Belgiuni 
and  France,  and  a  siniilar  spécimen  of  ashlar  and  rubble  niasonry 
exists  in  a  buttress  of  the  castle  of  f^eissen. 

This  ïïiixed  masonry  may  be  suitable  for  the  brick  piers  of 
churches  in  spite  of  its  sniall  résistance,  and  it  is  according- 
ly  found  in  the  churches  of  Holland  and  soathern  ^avaria,  The 
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veneering   of  walls  'ivith   elenents  of  différent  forms  is  to  be 
coasidered  a  fancy.  wdich  iray  be  seen  or  ir.any  Renaissance  bui- 
ldings of  central  France,  that  are  covered  by  mosaic  *fork  of 
différent  colors,  To  this  is  related  the  Italian  marble  incrus- 
tations of  tbe  n.ediaeval  period,  which  only  corriprise  the   cover- 
in^  F^mciple,  and  it  was  a  nierit  of  the  Renaissance  to  hâve 
developed  this  mto  a  structural  principle. 

y. Expédients  for  fastening  and  clanuping  to^ether  ashlars. 

Stones  are  fastened  together  by,  means  of  mortar,  as  ifell  as 
by  projections  of  the  stones,  three  spécimens  cf  v^nich  are  ^iv- 
en  in  Pig.  40  as  snown  in  plan,  or  by  dowels  cf  store  or  métal, 
by  indenting  the  blocks  into  each  other  (Pi^.  41),  and  finally 
by  crair.ps.  Thèse  fastenin^s  are  generally  concealed  in  the  Joi- 
nts between  tne  stones  ;  if  crairps  do  appear  on  tbe  external  s 
surface,  they  are  eitner  treated  as  external  anchors  set  in  1 
lead  as  in  Pig.  42,  a,  or  like  Pi£,  42,  b  frorr  the  stair  balus- 
trade of  the  bishop's  palace  at  Lucca, 

5.  Ashlar  rrasonry  ir  l'eneral. 

The  la  te  Renaissance  cl^arly  observed  soir.e  tfcinf^s  th**.t  h9v« 
smce  been  ne^glected.  For  exaïï;ple,  bed  and  end  joints  play  dif- 
férent parts;  while  beds  are  subject  to  crushing  and  offer  '''»?!- 
istance  to  it,  end  joints  are  not  subject  to  any  stram;  nence 
i£  foiloîfs  that  the  beds  should  be  made  prominent  but  not  the 
end  joints,  and  one  ir.eets  .fith  a  tifofold  conflict,  for:-  1,  ail 
architectural  styles  irust  be  cast  aside,  that  bave  accented  b 
cotû  kinds  of  joints  as  in  the  best  Renaissance;  2,  the  beds 
Trust  be  ir.ade  ir-ost  prominent  and  end  joints  be  subordinated,  it 
^oiild  then  be  inconsistent  to  leave  both  kinds  unniarked,  since 
ancient  and  niedieeval  architecture  would  then  be  rejected.  ïf 
only  beds  are  accented,  tbe  ir,asonry  has  the  appsarance  of  fcein^ 
composed  of  continuous  layers  of  stone,  ^hich  is  not  at  ail  so. 

If  we  consider  the  masonry  as  a  construction  ^ith  a  ri£ht  to 
appear  as  such,  it  j?ould  be  proper  to  allow  it  to  appear  as  a 
structure  composed  of  parts,  Trhere  the  end  joints  would  take 
th3ir  part  as  ;fell  as  the  beds;  this  structure  may  be  charact- 
erized  iost  simply  by  the  natural  mortar  joints  and  does  not 
need  to  appear  as  a  monolith  in  order  to  rrcduce  the  effect  of 
unity  or  of  a  ifhole.  but  the  power  of  unity  over  diversity  rrust 
be  évident  in  tce  structure  itself. 


?or  the  saïïie  reason  t^e  joints  sftould  be  accented  by  ireana 
of  the  expédients  already  described.  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
distinguish  end  joints  from  beds,  jihicii  is  only  proper  wûen 
it  is  désirable  to  Eake  ail  the  fine  structural  joints  évid- 
ent in  the  entire  bailding,  witn  tue  utiiiost  consistency  the  e 
end  joints  may  be  narrower  than  the  beds  and  be  differently 
treated. 

If  we  admi  ths  claim  of  Seiiper,  that  regularity  of  forn:  and 
siiEilarity  of  treatment  are  the  suprême  requirements  for  the 
artistic  effect  of  ncasonry,  on  one  hand  our  hands  ars  tied, 
and  on  the  other  the  fines  structures  of  the  Renaissance  are 
to  be  cast  aside,  which  owe  a  êcod  part  of  their  charactenstic 
beauty  to  irregulanty  in  forrr.  ana  treatment,  Tne  saice  is  true 
of  Senper's  requirement,  that  only  the  substructure  as  belong- 
iné  to  the  earth  base,  should  sho.»  the  mode  of  cutting  and  ar- 
rangement of  joints,  while  the  structural  formation  of  the  su- 
perstructure need  not  be  so  apparent.  ;ve  meraly  nave  a  choice, 
either  to  thro,?  aside  the  Pitti,  Strozzi  and  Rucellai  palaces 
as  errors,  or  of  establishing  a  theory  of  artby  which  thèse  s 
structures  may  be  considered  justifiable. 

By  means  of  the  various  modes  o"^   cuttm^  already  described, 
the  forms  of  the  ashlars  and  the  kmds  of  bonds,  numerous  expé- 
dients are  available  for  givmg  tne  masonry  a  varied  character. 
From  the  massive  stren^th  of  the  fortress  and  the  roughness  of 
the  rural  building  to  the  light  grâce  and  princsly  splendor  of 
the  palace,  the  most  varied  effects  are  possible  in  the  appear- 
ance  of  ashlar  masonry.  The  absolute  dimensions  of  the  blocks 
and  tneir  proportions  add  their  individual  effect  to  the  gêne- 
rai appearance  of  the  masonry.  Square  faced  ashlars  a^pear  bol- 
der  than  if  oblong,  small  stones  are  also  bolder  if  nearly  sq- 
uare; on  the  contrary,  large  stones  are  so  if  oblong. 

Increased  richness  in  "'■^*  external  appearance  of  ashlar  mas- 
onry may  be  çroduced  m  *any  '^?s;  either  by  the  mode  of  cut- 
tmg,  by  varying  the  bond,  or  Dy  refming  ths  bosses  by  mould- 
ings,  rubbing  and  polishing,  the  use  of  better  materials,  inl- 
ays of  finer  stone  or  metals,  by  décoration  of  joints,  etc. 

As  for  the  mode  of  cutting,  ail  affected  and  formai  treat- 
ment of  ashlars  as  if  the  stones  siere  stuffed  cushions,  like 
that  origmatea  by  the  Earocco,  is  decidedly  ofcjectionable.  No 
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attempt  siiould  be  Triade  to  enrich  the  architecture  by  increasing 
the  lâbor  in  any  way,  and  if  it  is  not  desired  to  economize  b 
but  to  lavisb  labor,  it  is  préférable  to  give  the  ashlars  a  d 
décoration  belonging  to  sculpture. 

To  accent  tùe  bond  leads  to  n'osaic  fiork   and  disguises  the  s 
structural  càaracter  of  masonry  if  carried  too  far. 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  desired  to  retam  a  nch  yet  struc- 
tural bond  like  Pig.  33»  o,  and  to  carry  its  décoration  to  the 
Dignest  point  as  for  an  altar  cnapel,  a  Santa  Casa  cf  Loretto, 
it  is  permissible  to  use  a  more  refined  treatment  of  tne  bosses 
by  moulflling,  rubbing  and  polishing,  ^ith  nobler  n..aterials,  in- 
lays of  seiEi-precious  stones.  noble  iLetals,  stone  intarsias, 
décoration?  cf  joints  by  gildlng  w:.Mb  stf^i.iet'  j.  st't-M>  cr   t.  (,- 
saies.  A  mémorial  or  a  public  fountain  would  justify  the  use 
of  this  kind  of  décoration.  The  corresponding  sculptured  crna- 
nientation  and  figure  reliefs  would  require  a  rich  treatment. 

It  not  being  possible  to  surpass  this  richness  m  décoration, 
which  is  permissible  in  purely  ornamental  works,  /re  must  then 
renounce  the  construction,  and  eitûer  think  merely  of  a  cover- 
ing  of  sculptured  marble,  like  the  façade  of  the  jSertosa  at  F 
pâvia,  or  of  incrusting  the  surfaces  »ith  polished  semi-preci- 
0U3  stones  ^ith  gilded  joints  and  ornamented  by  stamped  patte- 
rns,  as  in  the  chapel  of  castle  P'arlstein  near  Pragua,  or  last- 
ly  of  covering  the  masonry  by  ornamented  plates  of  bronze  or 
of  nobler  metals  as  done  in  Greece  in  ancieht  times. 

A  peculiar  construction  of  stone  «ails  may  be  irentioned  hère, 
■Those  principal  is  entirsly  correct  and  adn-its  of  great  variety 
of  forms,  an  example  of  which  is  found  m  the  Romanesque  church 
of  S.  James  at  Fegensburg  (Fig.  43);  the  wall  conî^lsts  of  sto- 
nes not  extending  through  its  entire  thickness,  but  so  arranged 
that  part  project  m  front  and  part  m  rear.  The  panels  are  e 
enclosed  by  an  architrave  of  suitable  profile,  and  tûe  convex 
pafctersns  on  one  side  become  concave  on  the  other.  Tiiis  truly 
structural  motive  may  be  treated  m  various  ^ays,  according  to 
the  bond  chosen,  and  tflinner  ana  more  ornamental  «nclosing  ;fa 
walls  may  thus  be  employed. 

In  contrast  to  ashlar  masonry,  ifhose  nature  i^   tnoroughly 
structural,  bonds  imitating  ashlar  ?fork  in  structures  of  wood, 
Dutch  stove  tiles,  wainscoting,  métal  work,  etc.,  are  to  be 
treated  if  possible,  so  that  may  not  remird  us  of  actual  ash-'-"- 
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asiilars,  Sunk  panels,  entirely  inappropriate  for  stones  under 
coiEpression,  more  richly  profiled  enclosing  mouldings,  etc., 
are  not  only  alloifable  for  structures  of  materials  other  than 
stone,  tut  on  the   contrary  are  to  be  preferred. 

Divisions  into  ashlars  on  painted  or  plastered  /lalls  must  be 
treated  in  a  purely  décorative  manner  to  appear  like  tapestries 
sewed  together.  Each  division  should  be  enclosed  within  a  déco- 
rative border,  its  centre  being  accented  by  flowers,  rosettes 
and  other  ornaments. 

2,  Brick  î/asonry. 

Brick  »Talls  were  found  in  the  earliast  times  anion^  the  Assy- 
rians  and  Chaldeans;  they  used  unburnt  bricks  gênerai  laid  wi- 
th  asphalt  mortar, 

The  Romans  first  developed  brickjfork;  by  means  of  excellent 
clay  and  superior  niortar  and  cernent  they  rapidly  constructed 
ail  kinds  of  nsixed  Œasonry  of  concrète  and  of  backed  rubble, 
wnere  bricks  were  chiefly  used  as  a  facing  for  the  wall;  for 
this  purpose  they  ercployed  partly  triangular  and  partly  rect- 
angular  tiles,  generally  usin^  oblong  tiles  for  through  cour- 
ses of  headers  and  triangular  tiles  for  tne  facing  str«tchers, 
benind  which  tfca  .fall  .«as  a  niass  of  concrète  composed  of  ceïïi- 
ent  and  fragments  of  tiles  or  stone  spalls.  They  preferred 
opus  spicatum  as  well  as  a  kind  of  irasonry  ^here  patterns  of 
ail  kinds  were  produced  by  horizontal  bands  of  color  or  of 
colored  stones. 

During  tne  middle  âges  brick  construction  ^as  developed  in 
différent  ways  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy, 
soathern  France,  bavaria,  the  low  plains  of  north  Cerirany  and 
in  Rolland.  Only  north  Italy  and  North  gt^rmany  createa  a  true 
bricjc  construction,  the  other  countries  havmg  almos"  exclusi- 
vely  employed  a  mixture  of  eut  stone  and  bricks. 

A  bond  -^as  used  in  Holland  during  the  entire  middle  âges  con- 
sisting  of  alternating  courses  of  stretcûers  and  headers,  but 
ths  lengths  of  the  bricks  did  not  correspond  to  their^  '^idths, 
30  that  a  regular  breaking  of  joints  was  impossible  in  each 
second  course. 

Tne  middèe  portion  of  the  wall  is  usually  composed  of  rubble. 
The  natural  treatment  is  to  lay  alternate  courses  of  stretchers 
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and  of  headers,  and  irhen  the  :lend  joints  fall  togcther,  a  long- 
er or  Bhorter  brick  is  selected  or  is  saitably  cot.  Tbls  kind 
of  nasonry  bas  tbe  decided  adyantage  of  cbeapness  over  ail  re- 
galar  bonds,  and  it  is  tberefore  to  be  recoimended  as  a  œake- 
sbift.  It  appears  plctaresgne  and  less  prétentions  tban  régal* 
arly  bonded  œasonry* 

a.  Tbe  stmctoral  Bonds. 

Idodern  bonds  are  eitber  tbose  ased  daring  tbe  œiddle  âges, 
like  the  so-called  Gothic  or  Polish  and  the  So-called  Datcb  or 
Flenisb  bonds,  or  are  tbose  introdaced  in  tbe  Renaissance,  as 
tbe  cross  and  block  bonds* 

Ordinary  modem  brick  masonry  ie  conposed  of  bricks  of  eqnal 
dimensions,  irbose  tbickness,  breadtb  and  lengtb  ba]^  proporti- 
ons of  1  ;  2  :  4,  inclasive  of  tbe  mortar  joint,  so  tbat  fonr 
tbicknesses  and  tbree  joints  eqnal  tbe  lengkb  of  a  brick*  Bats 
are  sometimes  osed  as  irell  as  wbole  bricks  as  in  ?ig*  44;  balf 
bricks  H,  two  icaking  the  length  L,  quarters  V,  three-qaarters  " 
B,  and  finally  split  bricks  K,  two  iraking  the  width  of  a  brick. 
Sacb  brick  bond  is  arranged  to  that  the  bricks  forming  the  ex- 
ternal  face  of  the  nall  are  laid  as  stretchers  or  headers,  and 
upper  bricks  alirays  cover  the  joints  in  the  asxt  course  beneath. 

The  tbickness  of  brick  walls  is  always  a  moltiple  of  the  wid- 
th  of  a  brick,  so  that  brick  walls  alone  are  in  use,  that  are 
1/2,  1,  1  1/2,  2,  2  1/2  bricks  thick.  The  end  joints  of  the 
wall  face  commonly  extend  throagh  the  wall  (Fig*  45,  a)*  (Not 
in  U.  s).  The  interior  of  the  nall  entirely  consists  of  headers, 
stretchers  being  used  only  on  the  face*  (Not  so)*  If  the  tbick- 
ness of  the  îiall  equals  an  even  nuœber  of  balf  bricks,  the  co- 
urses are  similar  on  front  and  back  (?ig.  45,  b>;  but  if  uneven, 
tbe  courses  on  face  and  back  alternats,  a  course  of  headers  on 
one  face  corresponding  to  a  course  of  stretchers  on  the  other* 

If  terra  cotta  blocks  or  eut  stones  are  used  in  brick  masonry, 
their  heigbts  must  aluays  be  multiples  of  tbe  helght  of  a  brick 
irith  its  mortar  joint*  Thèse  are  tbe  most  important  points  re- 
lating  to  brick  construction  in  gênerai. 

He   shall  next  consider  tbe  bonds  of  facings  of  falls,  then 
tbose  at  the  angles,  and  will  seek  the  décorative  motives  res- 
ulting  from  thèse  structural  bonds. 
«,  Block  Bond*  Fig.  46* 
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Ttie  bond  18  arrangea  according  to  the  scheme  ï  2  ï  ï  ?  î  • 
tbe  end  Joints  of  ail  stretcbers  and  beaders  alternate  over 
eacb  otber*  any  vertical  élément  of  tbe  wall  consiste  of  alt- 
ernate stretcbers  and  beaders.  An  oblique  division  of  tbe  face 
bas  tbe  rliytbiD  -  n  a  -  a  n,  and  a  vertical  one  tbe  rbytbm  -«-  - 
+  -  -^  -•  If  tbe  bricks  are  distingaisbed  by  différent  colors 
(Flg*  47,  tbe  bond  forns  congrnent  vertical  éléments  a,  betwe- 
en  wbicb  are  left  interspaces.  Used  diagonally  witb  bricks  of 
t«o  colors,  tbe  bond  is  cbanged  into  a  net  System.  In  horizon* 
tal  ana  diagonal  directions  a  maltitnde  of  décorative  pattenrs 
may  be  produced  by  tbe  use  of  bricks  of  différent  colors  (Pig.48), 
|B.  C^osa   |ond* 

Like  tbe  block  bond  tbe  cross  bond  consists  of  alternate  coar- 
ses  of  beaders  and  stretcbers,  bat  tbe  end  joints  of  stretcbers 
only  corne  in  tbe  same  vertical  in  eacb  foartb  course  and  in  e 
eacb  second  course  of  beaders.  The  oblique  division  of  tbe  ma- 
sonry  follows  tbe  scheme  u  u  u  u  ,  and  tbe  vel^tical  one  bas  t 
tbe  rbytbm  ++t»^  +  +  — .  Tbe  entre  bond  may  be  regarded  as 
a  diagonal  net  System,  irbose  cross  sbaped  intervais  are  filled. 
In  vertical,  horizontal  or  diagonal  directions,  this  bond  con- 
sista of  merely  abotting  courses.  It  gives  rise  to  tbe  most 
varied  décorative  patterns,  fcand-like  or  net-like  motives  of 
ail  kinds  (Fig.  50). 

Y.  Gotbic  or  Polisb  Bond.  (Pig.  51. 

Tbis  employé  stretcbers  and  beaders  alternating  in  eacb  cou- 
rse according  to  tbe  scheme  ï  Û  ï  a  ï  u*  a  vertical  eèement 
bas  tbe  rbytbm  +  -#-  +  -,  tbe  oblique  division  jfith  tbe  form- 
ula    being  entirely  composed  of  lengths.  In  a  vertical 

direction  tbe  bond  may  be  divided  into  purely  congruent  linear 
surface  éléments,  ubicb  fit  eacb  other  irithout  Icaving  interv- 
ais; in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction  into  detacbed  cour- 
ses or  diagonally  into  a  net  system,  in  whicb  patterns  are  pro- 
duced by  separate  beaders  as  in  tbe  patterns  of  Figs.  51,  52. 

Besides  tbe  Gotbic  bond,  a  variety  sbould  be  mentioned  common 
in  brick  construction  in  north  Germany,  tbe  so-called  Wendish 
bond,  nbere  tfo  stretchess  alternate  witb  one  header  in  eacb 
course. 

Thèse  mediaeval  and  other  bonds  produce  a  very  rich  variety 
of  ornamental  surface  patterns  ,  whicb  are  entirely  distinct 
for  eacb  one  of  them. 


?or  the  saiTie  reason  the  joints  sbould  te  accented  by  meana 
of  the  expédients  already  described,  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
distinguish  end  joints  from  teds,  »fhicû  is  only  proper  wùen 
it  Is  désirable  to  make  ail  the  fine  structural  joints  évid- 
ent in  the  entire  building,  witn  tne  utFiost  consistency  the  e 
end  joints  iiay  fce  narro»er  than  the  beds  and  te  differently 
treated. 

If  we  admi  the  claim  of  Seii^er,  that  regularity  nf  forrc  and 
siiEilarity  of  treatment  are  the  suprenie  requirements  for  the 
artistic  effect  of  masonry,  on  one  hand  our  hands  are  tied, 
and  on  the  other  the  fines  structures  of  the  Renaissance  are 
to  te  cast  aside,  which  one  a  êood  part  of  their  charactenstic 
beauty  to  irregularity  in  forir,  ancî  treatment,  The  sane  is  true 
of  SeiLper's  requirement,  that  only  the  sutstructure  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  earth  base,  should  sho-*  the  mode  of  cutting  and  ar- 
rangement of  joints,  while  the  structural  formation  of  the  su- 
perstructure need  not  be  so  apparent,  '.Ye  meraly  nave  a  choice, 
either  to  thro.?  aside  the  Pitti,  Strozzi  and  Rucellai  palaces 
as  errors,  or  of  estatlishing  a  theory  of  artty  which  thèse  s 
structures  may  be  considered  justifiable. 

By  means  of  the  various  irodes  of  catting  already  descrited, 
the  forms  of  the  ashlars  and  the  kmds  of  tonds,  numerous  expé- 
dients are  availatle  for  giving  tne  masonry  a  varied  character, 
From  the  massive  strength  of  the  fnrtress  and  the  roughness  of 
the  rural  building  to  the  ligbt  grâce  and  princely  splendor  of 
the  palace,  the  most  varied  effects  are  possible  in  the  appear- 
ance  of  ashlar  masonry,  The  atsolute  dimensions  of  the  tlocks 
and  tneir  proportions  add  their  individual  effect  to  the  gêne- 
rai appearance  of  the  masor.ry.  Square  faced  ashlars  a^pear  bol- 
der  than  if  oblong,  small  stones  are  also  bolder  if  nearly  sq- 
uare; on  the  contrary,  large  stones  are  so  if  oblong. 

Increased  richness  in  t^*  external  appearance  of  ashlar  mas- 
onry  may  be  çroduced  m  Èany  -'^-ys;  either  by  the  mode  of  cut- 
ting.  by  varying  the  bond,  or  by  refinmg  the  bosses  by  mould- 
ings,  rubbing  and  polishing,  the  use  of  tetter  matériels .  inl- 
ays of  finer  stone  or  metals,  by  décoration  ':ii   joints,  etc. 

As  for  the  mode  of  cutting.  ail  affected  and  formai  treat- 
ment of  ashlars  as  if  the  stones  -fere  stuffed  cushions,  like 
that  originatea  by  the  Earocco,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  No 
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attempt  sliould  be  made  to  enrich  the  architecture  by  increasing 
the  labor  in  any  .fay,  and  if  it  is  not  desired  to  econoniizp  b 
tut  to  lavish  labor,  it  is  préférable  to  give  the  ashlars  a  d 
décoration  belonging  to  sculpture, 

To  accent  tûe  bond  leads  to  ir^osaic  yfork  and  disguises  the  s 
structural  càaracter  of  masonry  if  carried  too  far. 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  desir^d  to  retain  a  nch  yet  struc- 
tural bond  like  Pig,  33,  o,  and  to  carry  its  décoration  to  the 
nignest  point  as  for  an  altar  cnapel,  a  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto, 
it  is  permissible  to  use  a  more  refined  treatment  of  toe  bosses 
by  mouldling,  rubbing  and  polishing,  ^ith  nobler  iraterials,  in- 
lays of  seiEi-precious  stones.  noble  netalg,  stone  intarsias, 
décoration?  cf  Joints  ly  gilding  wl^l^  iîtr^i.iff'  i-:^tN-rî>  cj  lu- 
saics,  A  menorial  or  a  public  fountain  would  justify  the  use 
of  this  kind  of  décoration,  The  corresponding  sculptured  crna- 
nientation  and  figure  reliefs  would  require  a  ncb  treatment. 

It  not  being  possible  to  surpass  this  richness  m  décoration, 
which  is  permissible  in  purely  ornamental  sorks,  we  must  then 
renounce  the  construction,  and  eitfier  think  merely  of  a  cover- 
ing  of  sculptared  marble,  like  the  façade  of  the  jSertosa  at  P 
pavia,  or  of  incrusting  the  surfaces  with  polished  semi-preci- 
ouâ  stones  ^ith  gilded  joints  anc  ornâitented  by  stamped  patte- 
rns,  as  in  the  chapel  of  castle  Farlstein  near  Prague,  or  last- 
ly  of  covering  the  icasonry  by  ornaïïiented  plates  of  bronze  or 
of  nobler  metals  as  done  in  Greece  in  ancieht  tiHies. 

A  peculiar  construction  of  stone  walls  ir.ay  be  irentioned  hère, 
^hose  principal  is  entirely  correct  and  adTrits  of  great  variety 
of  forms,  an  example  of  -vhich  is  found  m  the  Romanesque  church 
of  S,  Jaaies  at  Fegensburg  (Fig,  43);  the  wall  consists  of  sto- 
nes not  extending  tfirough  its  entire  thickness,  but  so  arranged 
that  part  project  m  front  and  part  in  rear.  The  panels  are  e 
enclosed  by  an  architrave  of  suitable  profile,  and  the  convex 
pattersns  on  one  side  becoir;e  concave  on  the  other.  This  truly 
structural  motive  may  be  treated  m  various  ^ays,  according  to 
the  bond  chosen,  and  thmner  ana  more  ornamental  ^nclosing  wh 
walls  may  thus  be  employed. 

In  contrast  to  ashlar  masonry,  ifhose  nature  in   tnoroughly 
structural,  bonds  iniitating  ashlar  ^ork  in  structures  of  wood, 
Dutch  stove  tiles,  wamscoting,  nietal  work,  etc, ,  are  to  be 
treated  if  possible,  so  that  itay  not  remind  us  of  actusl  ash-:'"->' 
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asiilars.  Sunk  panels,  entirely  inappropriate  for  stones  under 
compression,  more  ricbly  profileci  enclosing  mouldings,  etc., 
are  not  only  allorfable  for  structures  of  materials  other  than 
stone,  tut  on  the  contrary  are  to  be  preferred. 

Divisions  into  asfelars  on  pamted  or  plastered  /rails  must  be 
treated  in  a  purely  décorative  icanner  to  appear  like  tapestries 
se/red  together.  Each  division  should  be  enclosed  within  a  déco- 
rative border,  its  centre  being  accented  by  flowers,  rosettes 
and  other  ornaments. 

2.  Brick  l'asonry. 

Brick  ifalls  were  found  in  the  earliest  times  among  the  Assy- 
rians  and  Chaldeans;  they  used  unburnt  bricks  gênerai  laid  iti- 
th  asphalt  mortar, 

The  EoiLans  first  developed  brickifork;  by  iceans  of  excellent 
clay  and  superior  irortar  and  cernent  they  rapidly  constructed 
ail  kinds  of  mixed  masonry  of  concrète  and  of  backed  rubble, 
îfhere  bricks  were  chiefly  used  as  a  facing  for  the  wall;  for 
this  purpose  they  eniployed  partly  triangular  and  partly  rect- 
angular  tiles,  generally  using  oblong  tiles  for  through  cour- 
ses of  neaders  and  triangular  tiles  for  tne  facing  str^^tchers, 
benind  which  tfca  .fall  »*as  a  iiass  of  concrète  composed  of  ceïïi- 
ent  and  fragnients  of  tiles  or  stone  spalls.  They  preferred 
opus  spicatum  as  well  as  a  kind  of  icasonry  Trhere  patterns  of 
ail  kinds  wers  produced  by  horizontal  bands  of  color  or  of 
colored  stones. 

During  the  lEîddle  âges  brick  construction  was  developed  in 
différent  ways  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy. 
soathern  France,  bavaria,  the  lo.»  plains  of  north  Cerirany  and 
in  Rolland.  Only  north  Italy  and  Mçrth  germany  created  a  true 
bric^c  construction,  the  other  countries  havmg  almos^  exclusi- 
vely  employed  a  mixture  of  eut  stone  and  bricks. 

A  bond  -fas  used  in  Kolland  during  the  entire  Tniddie  âges  con- 
sisting  of  alternating  courses  of  stretchers  and  headers,  but 
ths  lengths  of  the  bricks  did  not  correspond  to  tbeir'  ifidths, 
30  that  a  regular  breaking  of  joints  »as  impossible  in  each 
second  course. 

Tne  middèe  portion  of  the  wall  is  usually  composed  of  rubble. 
The  natoral  treatment  is  to  lay  altcrnate  courses  of  stretchers 
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and  of  headers,  and  wben  the  fend  joints  fall  together,  a  long- 
er or  Bhorter  brick  is  selected  or  la  snitably  eut.  This  kind 
of  maaonry  tias  the  decided  advantage  of  cheapness  over  ail  re- 
galar  bonds,  and  it  is  tberefore  to  be  recoinended  as  a  icake- 
shift,  It  appears  pictareaque  and  lésa  prétentions  than  regul- 
arly  bonded  maaonry- 

a.  The  atructnral  Bonds. 

Uodern  bonda  are  either  thoae  oaed  daring  the  Œiddle  âges, 
like  the  so-called  Gothic  or  Poliah  and  the  So-called  Datch  op 
Flenlah  bonds,  or  are  thoae  introdaced  in  the  Renaiasance,  as 
the  croaa  and  block  bonda. 

Ordinary  modem  brick  maaonry  is  compoaed  of  bricka  of  equal 
dimenaions,  irhoae  tbickneaa,  breadth  and  length  ha^^e  proporti- 
ons of  1  :  2  :  4,  inclaaive  of  the  mortar  Joint,  ao  that  four 
thickneaaea  and  three  jointa  egaal  the  length  of  a  brick.  Bats 
are  aometimes  oaed  aa  well  aa  whole  bricka  as  in  ?ig.  44;  half 
bricka  H,  two  making  the  length  L,  quarters  V,  three-quarters  " 
D,  and  finally  split  bricks  K,  two  irakir.g  tne  '^idth  of  a  fcrick. 
Sach  brick  bond  is  arranged  to  that  the  bricks  foriring  the  ex- 
ternal  face  of  the  irall  are  laid  as  stretchers  or  headers,  and 
apper  bricks  always  cover  the  joints  in  the  aext  course  beneath. 

The  thickness  of  brick  walls  is  always  a  multiple  of  the  nid- 
th  of  a  brick,  so  that  brick  walls  alone  are  in  use,  that  are 
1/2,  1,  1  1/2,  2,  2  1/2  bricks  thick.  The  end  joints  of  the 
wall  face  commonly  extend  through  the  nall  (Pig.  43,  a).  (Not 
in  U.  s).  The  interior  of  the  wall  entirely  consists  of  headers, 
stretchers  being  used  only  on  the  face.  (Not  so).  If  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  equals  an  even  nuœber  of  half  bricks,  the  co- 
urses are  similar  on  front  and  back  (?ig.  45,  b);  but  if  uneven, 
the  courses  on  face  and  back  alternate,  a  course  of  headers  on 
one  face  corresponding  to  a  course  of  stretchers  oc  the  other. 

If  terra  cotta  blocks  or  eut  stones  are  used  in  brick  masonry, 
their  heights  must  always  be  multiples  of  the  height  of  a  brick 
with  its  mortar  joint.  Thèse  are  the  most  important  points  re- 
lating  to  brick  construction  in  gênerai. 

lie   shall  next  consider  the  bonds  of  facings  of  walls,  then 
thoae  at  the  angles,  and  will  seek  the  décorative  motives  res- 
ulting  from  theae  structural  bonds. 
«,  Block  Bond.  Pig.  46. 
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Tûe  bond  la  arranged  according  to  the  scheme  î  ï  î  îî  °  ?  • 
tde  and  joints  of  ail  stretcbers  and  beaders  alternate  over 
each  other*  any  vertical  élément  of  the  wall  consista  of  alt- 
ernate stretcbers  and  beaders*  An  oblique  division  of  tbe  face 
bas  tbe  r^iytbni  -  n  u  -  a  a,  and  a  vertical  one  tbe  rbytbm  -t-  - 
+  -■♦•-•  If  tbe  bricks  are  distingaisbed  by  différent  colors 
(Pig.  47,  tbe  bond  foras  congraent  vertical  éléments  a,  betire- 
en  whicb  are  left  interspaces.  Used  diagonally  with  bricks  of 
t«o  colors.  tbe  bond  is  changed  into  a  net  System,  In  horizon- 
tal anà  diagonal  directions  a  maltitnde  of  décorative  pattenrs 
may  bF  produced  by  tbe  use  of  bricks  of  différent  colors  (Pig, 48), 
fB.  C^oss  gond* 

Like  tbe  block  bond  tbe  cross  bond  consiats  of  alternate  conr- 
ses  of  beaders  and  stretcbers.  bat  tbe  end  joints  of  stretcbers 
only  corne  in  tbe  same  vertical  in  eacb  fourth  conrse  and  in  e 
eacb  second  course  of  beaders.  The  oblique  division  of  tbe  ma- 
sonry  follows  tbe  scbeme  u  u  u  u  ,  and  tbe  vertical  one  bas  t 
tbe  rhythm  -»-+#îi^  +  +  — •  The  entre  bond  may  be  regarded  as 
a  diagonal  net  System,  irbose  cross  sbaped  intervals  are  filled. 
In  vertical,  horizontal  or  diagonal  directions,  this  bond  con- 
sista of  œerely  afcutting  courses,  It  gives  rise  to  the  most 
varied  décorative  patterns,  tand-like  or  net-like  motives  of 
ail  kinds  (Fig,  50), 

Y.  Gothic  or  Polisb  Bond.  (Pig.  31. 

This  employs  stretcbers  and  beaders  alternating  in  eacb  cou- 
rse according  to  tbe  scheme  î  jj  î  J  -  û*  *  vertical  eèement 
bas  tbe  rhythm  +  -  13I  -  +  -,  tbe  oblique  division  ?Tith  the  form- 
ula    being  entirely  composed  of  lengtbs.  In  a  vertical 

direction  the  bond  may  be  divided  into  purely  congruent  linear 
surface  éléments,  irhich  fit  eacb  other  without  leaving  interv- 
ais; in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction  into  detacbed  cour- 
ses or  diagonally  into  a  net  system,  in  irhich  patterns  are  pro- 
duced by  separate  neaders  as  in  the  patterns  of  Figs.  31»  32. 

Besides  tbe  Gothic  bond,  a  variety  should  be  mentioned  common 
in  brick  construction  in  north  Germany,  the  so-called  Wendish 
bond,  wbere  two  stretchess  alternate  with  one  header  in  each 
course. 

Thèse  mediaeval  and  other  bonds  produce  a  very  rich  variety 
of  ornamental  surface  patterns  ,  which  are  entirely  distinct 
for  eacb  one  of  them. 
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6.  Fleaish  Bond.  (Pig.  33J. 

The  Pleœish  bond  is  incorrectly  teraed  Dutcfa  bond  becaose  it 
la  in  common  use  in  Belglam  and  rare  in  Rolland,  coniaits  of 
alternatxng  coaraea  of  beadera  and  of  conraea  in  Hothic  bond. 

Tbe  vertical  arrangeiuent  of  thia  bond  accorda  with  the  form- 
ula +  -  +  --»•-,  ita  oblique  diviaion  haa  the  rhythm  -  a  a  a  - 
a  a  u  -•  The  end  jointa  of  each  aecond  courae  of  atrctchera  a 
and  of  each  aecond  courae  of  headera  lie  over  each  other.  In 
a  vertical  direction  thia  bond  conaiata  of  parely  congroent  1 
linear  aurface  elementa  irithout  intervala;  horizontally  irith 
detached  coaraea,  and  diagonally  of  a  net  ayatem  with  crosa 
ahaped  neahea*  Thia  bond  likeifiae  prodaces  peculiar  ornanental 
patterna.  Block  bond  ia  the  onc  nioat  coBŒonly  and  generally 
eŒtloyed  in  œaaonry. 

Cross  bond  is  atronger  than  block  bond  on  account  of  the  more 
pcrfect  alternation  of  the  joints.  Gothic  bond  is  chiefly  us'^d 
for  facings  of  rubble  walla  and  haa  less  etrength  than  crosa 
bond,  and  is  not  aa  good  for  facing  rabble  aa  a  bond  compoaed 
of  atretchera  and  headera  alternating  in  pairs  (Pig.  34),  ao 
that  tifo  coaraea  together  alwaya  bond  with  the  backing  of  the 
wall.  Dutch  bond  ia  only  aaed  for  walla  one  brick  thick. 

The  décorations  of  structural  bonds  are  strictly  patterna, 
that  always  correapond  to  those  of  flat  embroidery.  Acoording 
to  the  old  Dutch  method  still  seen  in  a  few  buildings,  the  nia- 
aoary  is  decorated  by  bordera  and  bands  of  varioaa  patterna 
(Fig.  55)»  which  resuit  from  the  bond  itself. 

If  a  bond  terminâtes  at  the  angle  of  a  wall  or  against  an 
architectural  iteinber,  it  is  évident  that  if  it  be  eut  vertical- 
ly  on  the  linea  a  b,  c  d,  e  f,(Pig.  56)  (through  end  jointa  of 
centres  of  bricka),  quarter  bats  îfill  be  required  a"  the  anglea. 
In  caae  of  the  block  bond  I,  the  angles  will  be  arranged  accor- 
ding  to  the  following  tohythni,  accordmg  to  the  distance  of  the 
left  half  from  the  jointa  a  b.  c  d,  e  f;  denoting  quarters  by 
1,  halves  by  2,  three  quarters  by  3  and  whole  bricks  by  4;  on 
iine  a  t.  1  4  1  4;  on  line  c  d,  2  1  2  1;  on  e  f,  1  2  1  2.  The 
crosa  bond  II  givea  the  following.'  on  line  a  b,  2  1  2  3  2  1  23; 
on  line  c  d.  2  3  2  12  3;  on  e  f,  121412;  it  is  self  évi- 
dent that  the  angles  should  be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  and 
the  uae  of  quartera  or  aplit  bricka  should  be  avoided  at  angles; 
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taence  eacb  course  coDnences  at  the  angle  iritb  at  least  faalves, 
qaarters  and  s^llt  bricks  being  placed  at  some  distance  fron 
tbe  angle.  Tbe  bonds  in  cases  I  and  II  are  arranged  by  cours- 
es as  follows,  according  to  the  lines  a  b,  c  d  and  e  f:- 
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ReiBOving  the  qaarters  and  split  bricks  from  the  angles,  or 
replacing  them  bf  three  qnarter  bats,  the  bond  will  te  arranged 
according  to  the  following  scheme:- 


II. 
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The  pecaliarity  of  this  rhythœic  scheœe  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  qaarters  are  not  only  removed  from  the 
angles,  bat  care  mast  be  takcn  to  prevent  two  end  Joints  from 
coming  together  in  adjacent  courses. 

Of  thèse  bonds  only  that  on  line  c  d  is  castonary.  If  t»o 
nalls  join  at  right  angèes,  the  principèe  of  the  bond  will  al- 
be  that  in  each  course  A  and  B,  one  wall  always  extends  clear 
throngh  the  other,  which  abats  against  it  (Pig.  37.  A,  B).  Ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  modes  of  terminating  the  tonds,  the 
angles  are  to  be  arranged  ro  that  there  may  always  be  as  many 
three  quarter  bats  at  the  angèe  as  half  bricks  in  the  thicnkess 
of  the  wall  (Pig.  37).  for  if  but  one  three  quarter  itère  used 
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at  tbe  angle  folloved  by  two  wbole  bricks  in  the  beadar  coorse, 
the   principal  raie  for  bonds  woald  be  violated,  that  the  end 
joints  sboald  eztend  clear  tbroagh  the  wall. 

If  qaarters  and  split  bricks  were  ased  instead  of  tbree  qaar- 
ter  bats,  tbe  bond  wonld  cbange  to  tbe  followin^  rbytbn»  accor- 
diné  ^  tbe  line  e  f:i 

Block  bond  pross  bond 

2122  2122 

4244  4244 

2122  2122 

4244  4444 

Tbe  courses  alternatc  in  block  bond  as  ir  Fig.  58«  In  cross 
bond  tbe  fonrtb  course  is  as  sbown  in  Fig*  39»  tbe  otbers  bei- 
ng  as  in  block  bond, 

Tbe  bond  varies  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  wall  aocording  to  wbe- 
tber  tbe  tbickness  of  the  wall  is  a  laltiple  of  a  wbole  or  a 
balf  brick,  and  tbe  principle  tbat  eacb  coarse  ii  continaed  t 
tbroagb  tbe  entire  tbickness  of  the  wall  alternately  is  not 
strictly  retained  in  cross  bond. 

In  Gothic  and  Flenish  bonds  whicb  are  properly  ased  only  for 
faclngs,  it  is  not  difficalt  to  make  the  rhythn  of  the  bond  clear, 
Gothic       Wendish  Dutch 

4242        442442  4242 

3424        324424  3222 

4242        442442  4242 

3  424        324424  3222 

If  it  is  preferred  to  commence  at  the  angles  witb  tbree  qaar- 
ter  bats  instead  of  balves»  it  is  not  difficalt  to  make  tbis 
cbange  in  Gotbio^and  Flenisb  bonds. 

What  bas  already  been  said  in  référence  to  the  décorative 
treatment  of  asblar  masonry  is  in  part  applicable  to  brick  ma- 
sonry,  but  froin  tbe  sœallness  of  its  éléments  thls  can  never 
give  tbe  iapression  of  robust  strengtb,  bot  rather  like  a  net- 
work saggests  tbe  idea  of  impenetrability  by  the  intiaate  con- 
nection of  its  small  blocks  and  its  proportionally  wide  joints. 

Tbe  décorative  expédients  of  tbe  stractoral  bonds  are  based 
apon:-  1,  the  ase  of   bricks  of  différent  colors;  2,  the  great- 
er  proBinence  of  the  bond  at  tbe  angles;  3t  the  projection  and 
dépression  of  separate  bricks  and  patterns;  the  thickneaa  of 
the  wall  may  be  indicated  by  the  bond  at  its  angles. 
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Likc  tfae  atone  wall  aboiis  in  Pig.  43  fron  S.  Jancs  in  Regens- 
barg,  brick  iralls  nay  be  constracted  witti  raised  panels  on  one 
aide  and  aank  panels  on  the  otber  in  patterns  aaited  to  tbe  b 
bonda  (Pig.  60),  eapecially  in  1/2  to  1  1/2  bpick  encloaing  w 
walla  without  cutting  the  bricks,  finally,  a  part  of  the  brick 
walla  execated  in  patterna  nay  be  left  open  aa  in  parapeta,  g 
garden  walla,  friezea  for  adnisaion  of  air  and  light  into  ord- 
inary  baildinga  with  thin  nalla. 
b.  Décorative  Bonds. 

ifhen  the  structural  principle  entirely  diaappeara  aa  in  the 
varioaa  panela  and  ficings  of  iralla,  the  œoat  varied  décorative 
bonda  becone  poaaible;  they  may  be  naed  aa  facings  for  each 
coastpuctive  boni  ^itb  the  aid  of  quarters,  halvea  and  split. 
bricks,  and  finally  they  œay  be  execated  nith  or  îfithoat  the 
aid  of  CQt  or  colored  bricka. 

The  simpleat  foric  of  parely  ornaœental  bond,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  the  nioat  varied  patterns.  ia  that  (Pig.  6l)  in  which  e 
each  ateetcher  ia  replaced  by  two  halvea  ao  that  only  a  aingle 
kind  of  bed  appears  on  the  face  of  the  wall. 

An  entire  séries  of  décorative  bonds  form  true  Jiep  ayateics 
according  to  whether  the  bricka  are  cat  or  uncut  (Pig.  63). 

Joints  in  brickwork  are  generally  ao  broad  (1/8  to  3^6  in.) 
that  their  influence  on  the  external  appearance  of  the  nall 
ia  very  decided.  In  the  better  kinda  of  walla  they  are  pointed 
with  atrongly  hardening  mortar  or  cément,  uaing  différent  pro- 
filée according  to  circaœatancea  (Pig.  64).  The  Œodern  aiaaonry 
of  Holland  ia  characterized  by  the  uae  of  very  aniall  bricka, 
as  «lell  aa  by  having  vertical  jointe  not  more  than  1/8  inch 
thick  while  the  bed  jointe  are  very  carefully  worded  to  the  p 
profile  d,  are  5/8  inch  thick,  and  are  always  left  white. 

It  bas  asaally  been  custoiary  in  Êermany  to  color  the  mortar 
before  uaing  it,  so  that  any  desired  tone  of  color  may  be  given 
to  the  wall  in  gênerai  by  meana  of  the  color  of  the  bricka  and 
tha'  of  the  mortar.  The  bricka  are  aaually  of  a  broken  color, 
dark  brown,  tlack,  red,  yellow,  white,  with  green  or  violet 
obtained  by  glazing.  Whoever  haa  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  carefully  executed  maaonry  nf  différent  localities  will 
agrée  that  a  white  or  nearly  white  network  of  joints  appeara 
beat  when  tbe  bricks  are  of  a  dark  color.  Dark  joints  are  suit- 
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suitable  for  very  light  bricks.  The  older  hooses  of  AmaterdaiE 
were  boilt  of  black  or  peat-bronn.  aB  we  call  deep  reddish- 
bronn  bricks,  bat  the  joints  were  always  left  whitc.  It  is 
andeniable  tbat  tbe  aspect  of  sach  gloomir  hoases  is  isade  as 
pleasing  as  may  be  possible  by  tbe  joints* 

Tbe  imitation  of  asblar  aasonry  by  brickwork,  as  exception- 
ally  done  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  belongs  in  the  realo  of 
Nonsense. 

3-  External  plastering  of  Walls.  (Stocco). 

Since  external  plastering  is  a  protecting  covering  for  ordi- 
nary  rnbble  or  for  brick  masonry,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  co- 
vering in  the  true  sensé  of  the  nord,  and  its  range  of  forœ 
is  to  be  soaght  entirely  independent  of  masonry.  Âll  imitati- 
ons of  ishlar  and  brickirork,ifhether  painted  or  in  relief,  are 
decidedly  objectionable  for  thls  reason* 

The  expédients  that  may  be  employed  for  the  décoration  of 
external  plastering  are  those  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Stoc- 
co belongs  to  form-art  as  already  stated,  being  a  soft  and 
plastic  mass. 

Therefore  stucco  nork  is  the  proper  œeans  of  decorating  ex- 
ternal plastering  by  a  division  into  panels,  the  enclosing  of 
panels  by  mouldings,  inserted  ornaments  in  cernent  or  plaster, 
ail  ara  admissible,  but  only  with  the  condition  that  the  sér- 
ies of  forms  may  neither  imitate  those  of  stone  or  of  wood* 

Ail  stamping  or  incising  in  the  soft  mass  is  «ell  saited  to 
the  nature  of  the  material.'  the  inscription  or  impression  of 
oraaments,  a  rode  treatment  of  the  surface  by  hatching  or  by 
roughcning,  by  sgraffito  or  by  troe  painting,  ^t)l6i   groands 
and  gilding  of  varions  parts,  ail  are  adapted  to  the  plaster 
surface.  A  painted  and  symbolical  architecture  is  préférable, 
îfhich  is  no  imitation  bot  a  free  play  of  form  cannot  be  excl- 
oded  froffi  the  domain  of  plaster  décoration. 

Plastering  serves  no  monumental  pnrpose  in  gênerai;  there- 
fore it  affords  a  free  play  for  the  taste  of  the  period  or 
Individoal  or  that  due  to  the  subject.  bot  for  this  reason 
most  be  excluded  from  monomental  structures  as  far  as  possible. 

One  of  the  many  barbarisms  of  the  "perinig  and  pigtail^peri- 
od,  that  we  adopted  and  which  has  not  yet  disappeared,  is  the 
painting  of  eut  stone  and  brickwork  with  oil  colora.  This  is 
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one  of  the  insipiciities  of  tbe  last  csntory,  whlcb  maat  be  op- 
poaed  by  ail  neans,  bat  we  sboald  not  forget  tbat  the  esthetic 
sensé  in  its  loirest  stage  of  developient,  as  in  tbe  case  of  t 
tbe  gênerai  pablic,  sees  nore  art  in  tbe  cleanness  of  appear- 
ance  and  in  regalar  and  synnetrical  arrangement,  t))an  in  the 
pictoresqae;  tbe  modem  peasant  is  better  pleased  by  a  regnl- 
ar  avenue  of  poplars  tban  by  tbe  finest  forest,  art  begins 
ffitb  order  and  neatness  for  bim  as  for  mankind  in  gênerai. 
Tbat  be  remains  at  tbis  beginning  point,  tbat  tbe  great  pub- 
lic of  cities  as  vell  as  of  entire  nations,  like  tbe  modem 
Hollanders,  can  never  pass  beyond  tbis,  one  must  lament  on 
one  hand,  but  on  tbe  otber  we  must  consider  tbis  love  of  ord- 
er and  neatness  in  people  as  really  being  estbetic,  iritbout 
)rbicb  any  exaltation  to  art  is  generally  impossible. 

In  many  cities  wbere  the  available  building  naterials  are 
scarcely  bomogeneous,  it  is  often  scarcely  possible  to  con-> 
vince  even  educated  persons,  tbat  tbe  natural  color  of  tbe 
material,  in  spitevlof  its  irregular  and  possibly  gloomy  color, 
excels  a  uniform  coat  of  oil  color  in  agreeableness.  Tbe  reas- 
on  for  tbis  fact  ia  tbe  récognition  of  order  and  neatness  as 
a  canon  of  beauty  by  tbose  persons* 

As  being  important  and  entirely  uaeful  décorations  of  mas- 
onry,  we  finally  bave  to  mention  iron  wall  ancbors  as  sfell  as 
bolders  for  banners,  lanterna,  etc.,  the  former  teing  found  on 
almost  every  old  bouse  in  Holland,  the  latter  on  the  palaces 
of  Florence  and  Siena.  Dutch  and  Tuscan  smitha  vied  with  each 
otùer  in  deaigning  tasteful  works  of  this  kind,  which  are  to 
be  accepted  as  troe  modèle  of  a  refined  treatment  of  letal. 
4.  Wooden  Walla. 

According  to  construction,  wooden  walls  may  be  bearing  walla 
like  tbose  constructed  of  horizontal  or  vertical  timbera  or  of 
planka,  or  they  may  be  merely  partitiona  or  board  walls,  pali- 
ngs  or  picket  encloaures,  panles  or  lattices. 
a, Walls  cofpose:!  of  horizontal  timbera. 

Such  walls  are  built  of  round  logs  or  rectangular  timbers 
laid  to  cross  each  otber  at  the  angles,  either  with  crevices 
left  between  them  as  in  the  bay  barns  and  aheda  od  the  Alpa, 
or  to  fora  walls  tbat  are  wind  and  weather  proof.  The  ends 
of  the  timbers  project  beyond  tbe  walls  at  the  angles  or  may 
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be  cat  off  flash,  inaking  the  bond  visible  at  tbe  angle, 

Tûe  décorative  expédients  for  the  esthetic  treatœent  of  thèse 
log   nalla  consist  in  carving  eithep  the  joints  or  sorfaces  of 
the  tiœbera.  also  the  projecting  ends  of  the  timbers,  their 
bottoms  or  aides,  angles,  edges  or  ends;  finally,  irhen  the 
ends  do  not  project  the  angle  bond  is  itself  ornamented,  Sven 
if  a  richer  trcatment  of  sach  walls  is  foand  in  exceptional 
cases,  thèse  ornamental  expédients  are  always  worthy  of  ment- 
ion, The  trae  Suiss  cottage,  Noriregian  and  Rassian  charches 
as  «ell  as  peasants'  hoases,  nhich  are  constructed  of  hori- 
zontal timbers,  and  finally  mediaeval  structares  of  sinilar 
Irinds  employ  the  œost  varied  forœs  of  carvings  in  wood. 

The  carving  of  the  angles  of  the  timbers  may  be  done  in  var- 
ioas  ways,  either  as  mouldings  as  in  Pig,  63, a,  or  in  notches 
of  ail  forma  in  répétitions  producing  patterns  of  nuaerous 
kinds  (Pig.  65,  b).  Carving  the  surfaces  comprises  borings  and 
excavations  of  ail  kinds,  dentils,  diamonds,  checker-board  and 
zigzag  patterns  and  innumerable  sorts  of  ornaments,  nith  jrhich 
the  surfaces  and  angles  of  timbers  are  enriched.  (Pig.  65, c), 

One  of  the  beat  expédients  for  ornamenting  surfaces  of  timb- 
ers is  by  incised  letters,  proverbs,  etc.,  or  by  raising  them 
on  a  sunk  ground, 

It  is  self  évident  tha  the  bed  Joints  of  the  tinibers  can 
be  profiled  se  as  to  be  tongaed  into  each  other  (Fig.  66),  as 
found  in  Norwegian  and  Russian  buildings,  whose  walla  are  req- 
uired  to  be  absolutely  air-tight;  the  ends  of  the  timbers  t 
then  show  the  form  of  bed  joint.  Thèse  ends  an  free  ending  a 
and  may  be  shaped  in  the  most  diverse  ways  by  carving  their 
sides  and  ends  (Pig.  67),  or  by  carving  them  in  peculiar  forms. 

Which  one  of  thèse  modes  of  ornamentation  is  to  be  preferred 
dépends  on  circomstances,  the  richness  of  the  décoration,  whe- 
ther  the  structure  is  to  be  an  élégant  tem{5orary  building  like 
a  pavilion  of  an  Industrial  exhibition,  or  is  to  be  as  monumen- 
tal as  possible,  and  is  therefore  required  to  resist  strongly 
the  effects  of  weathcr;  in  the  last  case  the  choice  of  forms 
muât  be  quite  limited,  since  complex  carvings  afford  opportu- 
nity  for  collection  of  rain  water  and  conséquent  decay  of  the 
food.  Russian  wooden  architecture  sometimes  employs  timbers 
of  hexagonal  and  not  of  oblong  section  (Pig.  68). 
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3.Wall8  compoBftd  of  vertical  timbers. 

Sach  walls  are  almoet  entirely  aeéd  in  buildings  for  ordina- 
ry  purposea,  seldoœ  for  those  of  importance,  They  consist  of 
tiaibers  set  vertically  and  closely  joined  together  by  grooves. 
tongues,  etc.  (Pig.  69),  asaally  to  prevent  admission  of  irater. 
Tbese  timbers  are  driven  into  the  groand,  or  their  ends  are 
tenoned  into  sills  and  plates.  The  idea  of  decorating  tuis 
kind  of  a  wall  woald  never  occur  to  anyone.  Bat  if  it  be  desi- 
red,  the  joints  between  the  tinëers  may  be  covered  by  moalded 
battena,  be  made  visible  by  carvings,  but  neither  to  weaken 
th3  timbers  or  to  permit  entrance  of  «ater. 

The  timbers  shoold  be  ornamented  by  raised  ornaments  between 
the  battena,  and  the  plates  or  the  horizontal  beams  tenoned 
betneen  the  ends  of  the  posts  shoald  hâve  patterns  forning  bands. 
Y.  Board  iralls. 

Board  nalls  are  almost  entirely  used  for  thin  partitions;  t 
they  either  consist  of  a  frameivork  in  Nhich  are  inserted  pane- 
ls, or  of  two  thickncsses  of  boards  crossing  at  right  or  acute 
angles  and  nailed  together  (Pig.  70),  or  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle thickness  of  planks  abutting,  tongaed  together  or  overlap- 
ping,  ifith  the  aid  of  vertical  posts  and  horizontal  girts. 

For  two  tûicknesaes  of  boarda  nailed  together  it  is  most 
tftsteful  to  lap  the  Joints  (Pig.  71),  as  no  crack  is  then  cau- 
sed  by  shrinkage  of  the  wood,  and  moulding  the  joints  with  a 
regular  spacing  of  nail  heads  bas  a  decided  influence  on  the 
gênerai  effect.  If  thia  mode  of  construction  is  employed  for 
dûora,  they  ahould  be  bordered  by  strips  of  sheet  métal  or  be 
completely  covered  by  it.  by  leatber  or  parchment;  doors  of 
mediaeval  churches  were  frequently  treated  in  thia  way,  and 
the  doora  od  churches  and  palaces  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
were  sometimes  covered  by  thin  métal,  The  edges  of  the  border 
strips  of  métal  way  be  eut  in  the  moat  varied  patterns,  naila 
ge  changed  into  rosettes,  oc  their  heads  be  ahaped  into  large 
and  effective  knobs;  the  plate  covering  may  assuem  the  mediae- 
val form  of  horizontal  strips,  one  edge  being  eut  in  aome  form 
of  linear  division  of  the  aurface  (Fgg.  72),  or  be  covered  by 
firmly  nailed  plates  as  for  Renaissance  doora,  where  the  nails 
form  a  spécial  décorative  System,  or  the  whole  may  \^e   placed 
under  any  other  arrangement. 
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Fcnces  op  enclosarea  of  boards  or  planks  gcnerally  serve 
mcrely  temporary  or  necessary  purposea,  for  whiclî  an  esthctic 
treatmient  is  not  aduisaible.  If  they  are  to  be  decorated,  it 
i3  possible  aocording  to  the  mode  of  construction:-  1.  to  mo- 
uld  the  joints;  2,  to  ont  tbe  overlapping  edgcs  of  the  boards 
in  patterns  (gig-  73);  3,  to  eut  œoalded  grooves  in  the  boards 
themselves  in  mediaeval  style  (Pig.  74) •  The  apper  and  louer 
margins  of  detached  fences  are  àlmost  always  treated  lijte  Pigs. 
73,  73»  fhich  are  suBject  to  the  gênerai  rule  that  fornis  are 
to  be  avoided,  that  œight  cause  the  projections  to  break  off. 

To  thèse  board  fences  should  be  added  the  parapets  and  balus- 
trades of  galleries,  bridges,  etc.,  as  well  as  paling  walls. 
Balustrades  as  a  whole  forni  bands  or  friezes  composed  of  ver- 
tical éléments.'  thèse  are  held  together  at  top  by  a  horizontal 
rail,  their  louer  ends  being  tenoned  into  another  rail  or  held 
together  by  a  pair  of  strips  (Pig.  76),  so  that  the  boards  œay 
be  eut  in  free  ending  forics.  This  cutting  of  the  boards  partly 
consists  in  nidening  the  joints  (Pig.  73),  partly  in  perforat- 
ions of  the  boards  (Pig.  76).  A  correct  and  healthy  feeling  1 
led  the  nations  ibo  inost  completely  developed  irooden  architec- 
ture, Swies,  Tyrolese,  Upper  Bavarians,  Russians  and  Norwegians, 
generally  to  treat  the  cuts  of  the  boards  with   rectangular  for- 
is  like  lace  and  embroidery  patterns,  or  so  to  forni  curved  eu 
cuts  as  merely  to  irdicate  a  free  play  of  line,  avoidmg  dete- 
rminate  forms  of  plants  and  aniaals.  Por  itore  than  one  reason, 
many  of  the  modem  fret-saîied  fornis  of  our  wooden  architecture 
are  therefore  objectionable,  since  they  imitate  outlines  of  ob- 
jects  in  an  unsuitable  œaterial,  that  maj   be  painted  on  but  not 
fret-saued  ir  boards,  and  fnrther  is  is  forgotten  in  the  first 
place,  that  thèse  cuttings  dépend  on  a  finely  balanced  divisi- 
on of  the  parts  reaoved  and  left,  but  never  on  the  répétition 
of  any  definite  thing, 

Only  in  exceptional  cases,  wood'^n  brackets,  acroterias  and 
siailar  architectural  détails  are  cuttings  in  wood  to  be  used, 
ïihich  represent  heads,  animais  and  plant  forma,  ornamental  ob- 
jecta generally  ?fith  curved  lines,  and  they  are  tben  to  be  tr- 
eated with  exceptional  delicacy.  This  requireEent  for  wooden 
architecture  ia  easily  justified.  The  fibres  should  be  eut  as 
little  as  possible,  or  at  least  ont  in  such  a  way  that  parts 
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of  tfacae  wooden  décorations  icay  drop  off;  the  wood  ahould  also 
forn  a  cohérent  net  System.  If  it  be  desired  to  saw  anw  ornan- 
ent  in  a  board  sinxlar  to  tbat  painted  on  by  means  of  a  sten- 
cil, the  fibres  are  not  only  iœproperly  eut,  but  the  very  ref- 
inenents  in  the  moveiient  of  the  ornament,  the  leaf  points  and 
the  aaaiièerforns  are  sawed  oat  with  difficalty  or  incorrectly, 
as  the  thickness  of  the  board  hinders  the  free  managenent  of 
the  saw.  Thèse  coitplex  forics  of  fretsaw  designs  are  only  sait- 
able  for  sheet  métal  or  verw  thin  boards,  scarcely  employed  ir 
Tiooden  architecture* 

Ihe  sawed  oat  ornaments  appear  dark  or  light  as  a  raie  and 
are  perforations  sank  like  black  spots  on  a   light  groand;  they 
attract  attention  more  strongly  than  the  vood  and  therefore  r 
reqiaire  form  treatnert  before  ail  else;  if  it  is  possible  so 
to  shape  the  perforations  that  the  remaining  iroodirork  assames 
proper  forma,  it  is  self  évident  tha»  this  is  to  be  preferred. 
Sxactly  the  opposite  or  what  is  herc  said  is  trae  of  carvings 
on  boards  not  cat  throagh;  in  sach  cases  one  has  pcrfect  lib- 
erty  to  do  as  desired.  If  perforated  boards  are  nailed  on  oth- 
er  boards  to  form  a  kind  of  décoration  in  relief,  from  the 
fact  that  the  perforated  board  mnst  always  form  a  net  System, 
the  same  freedom  is  permissible  as  in  case  of  imperforate  car- 
vings, since  the  more  fragile  portions  are  firmly  nailed.  The 
finest  Siriss  houses  and  wooden  houses  in  the  Tyrol  and  apper 
Bavaria  hâve  adhered  to  this  primary  lasf  with  great  consist- 
ency;  the  perforations  are  almost  entirely  openings  of  pleas- 
iag  ahape  and  arrangement,  but  the  free  ornament  is  used  on 
friezea,  panels  and  similar  ornamental  portions  in  the  form  of 
a  board  nailed  on.  It  is  self  évident  that  either  the  perfora- 
ted or  the  board  nailed  on  may  be  carved  to  obtain  a  sculptur- 
ed  effect,  or  it  may  be  decorated  by  the  aid  of  painting-  Eut 
from  this  is  to  be  rigidly  excluded  one  expédient  of  the  pover- 
ty  of  modem  thought,  thoagh  it  always  passes  for  a  mode  of  i 
increasing  the  beauty  in  spite  of  its  ugliness,  the  chamfering 
of  angles  and  the  oatlining  of  forms  by  a  colored  line.  It  is 
incompréhensible  that  this  error  in  taste  does  not  disappear, 
but  in  our  schools  it  is  even  prized  as  a  spécimen  of  refined 
taste.  The  most  pleasing  form  is  afterwards  weakened  and  rain- 
ct  at  an  increased  cost,  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  especially 
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beautiful,  a  bold  red  strlpe  la  tben  drann  at  a  uniform  dista- 
nce froB  the  ugly  edge,  so  that  the  forin  Foaaesaes  still  lésa 
cbaracter*  la  the  arcbitect  then  conpelled  to  ape  tbe  wood 
carver»  nho  alone  poaseaaea  tbe  rigbt  of  encloaing  baa  nork 
by  banda? 

6.  Paling  iialla. 

Paling  walla  alao  inclade  aimple  park  fencea  conaiatlng  of 
vertical  polea  placed  close  togetfaer  and  aupported  by  horiz- 
ontal raila,  and  they  présent  différent  modes  of  treatœent. 
The  fencea  mentioned  possesa  iceans  of  obtaining  tbe  most  div- 
erse forma,  in  the  carefnl  sélection  of  pickets  of  eqaal  or 
alternately  eqaal  diamcters,  in  tbe  aabatitution  of  pleaaing- 
ly  intemoven  nillow  twiga  for  the  horizontal  raila,  in  the 
simple  carving  of  tbe  opper  enda  of  tbe  verticals  and  in  the 
partial  ranoval  of  their  bark.  Por  park  encloaurea,  poultry 
yards,  fences  in  zoological  gardcns,  etc.,  this  simple  motive 
admits  of  variation  in  many  pleasing  iiays,  and  if  the  wood- 
ifork,  whose  principal  color  effect  ia  due  to  the  color  of  the 
bark  and  the  nood  of  the  denaded  places,  be  heightened  by  the 
aid  of  interiroven  »rork  of  brightly  colored  tniga,  Indian  red 
being  used  on  portions  of  the  pôles,  and  the  openings  betneen 
verticalÉ  being  filled  with  fine  lattices,  as  may  be  required, 
from  thèse  simple  elementary  ideas  may  fee  developed  an  inexh- 
auatible  wealth  of  treatment  of  forma. 

A  peculiar  ose  of  paling  work  is  foand  in  Upper  Auatria  and 
Steiermark  in  hay  sheds  and  similar  rural  atractares  for  ordi- 
nary  purposes;  the  simple  frame  of  such  aheds  is  so  filled  in 
fith  alender  fir  pôles  as  to  make  the  spaces  between  poats, 
girts  and  platea  appear  atriped  (Fig.  77)»  thèse  stripea  are 
formed  of  tbe  polea  and  the  apacea  between  them  and  may  be  va- 
risd  in  many  waya.  This  kind  of  a  itall  bas  recently  been  emp- 
loyed  for  rural  atructurea  and  zoological  gardens,  etc.  Crdi- 
nary  lattice  partitiona  are  used  in  ail  kinda  of  buildings  for 
ordinarri  purpoaes  and  are  treated  in  many  ways  by  meana  of  cut- 
ting  tbe  edges  of  the  strips.  Prom  the  method  of  dinear  divis- 
ion of  surfaces  an  inexbaustible  number  of  motives  may  be  obt- 
ained,  wbicb  are  evidently  governed  by  the  same  limiting  prin- 
ciples,  that  bave  already  been  given  for  the  ornamental  catting 
of  boards  (Pig.  73). 
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From  a  higfaer  point  of  view  tbe  forma  of  the  atpips  may  eœp- 
loy  every  expédient  of  carving,  and  may  thereby  te  changed  in- 
to  wopks  of  loir  relief  in  wood  carving  proper;  also  tbe  round 
pièces  farniahed  by  nataral  tranka  may  by  the  same  expédient 
of  carving  be  tranaformed  into  trae  aculptures  in  wood. 
e.  Paneling  and  lattices. 

Paneling  is  always  coiposed  of  a  tfeicker  fraœework  with  thin- 
ner  panels;  the  fraœe  forma  a  kind  of  network  and  the  panels 
may  te  grooved  in»  fastened  on  as  a  lining,  or  may  be  entirely 
offiitted*  The  œaterial  of  the  panels  is  usually  wood,  which  may 
be  replaced  by  marble  slabs,  plates  of  engraved  or  cast  métal, 
sheets  of  glaas,  parchœent  or  colth,  etc.,  according  to  the  p 
parpose  served  by  the  paneling.  ïïe  now  hâve  to  consider  in  dé- 
tail the  modes  of  forming  the  framework  and  construction  of 
the  panels,  simple  panels,  materials  of  panels,  treatment  of 
joints,  ffiouldings,  etc,^,  the  various  kinds  of  latticea,  and 
lastly  the  purposes  for  which  paneling  and  lattices  are  used. 

Paneling  is  constructed  of  small  pièces  of  wood  by  placing 
ons  séries  against  tbe  face  of  the  other,  by  mortises  and  ten- 
ons, tongues  and  grooves,  etc.;  strictly  speaking  any  net  Sys- 
tem may  be  employed  for  paneling,  but  preferably  only  a  web 
System,  some  mosaic  or  lattice  Systems  arr  made  a  basis  of  pa- 
neling. The  essential  requirement  for  the  pièces  of  wood  used 
m  the  framework  is  that  they  must  be  narrow,  so  as  to  shrink 
but  little.  Therefore  they  shonld  be  rathcr  narrow  than  wide; 
tbe  same  is  likewise  trne  of  ail  wooden  panels,  which  shrink 
least  the  nasrower  they  are.  From  this  results  a  division  of 
tbe  fraœework  into  macy  combined  éléments;  wben  the  frame  is 
to  be  made  very  broad  with  narrow  panels,  solid  tongned  and 
grooved  mouldings  must  be  placed  between  the  frame  and  the 
panels  (Figs.  79.  80). 

The  décoration  of  the  framework  itself  must  accord  with  the 
principles  established  for  the  {)ordering  or  enclosures  of  sur- 
faces. It  is  usually  moulded  and  decorated  by  inlaid  or  carv- 
ed  omamcnts,  and  is  also  ornamented  by  metallic  knobs  placed 
at  the  intersections  of  the  wooden  pièces  or  by  metallic  trim- 

miûgs. 

The  richest  paneling  is  to  be  found  in  the  jomery  and  cabi- 
net work  of  the  Arabs,and  in  that  of  the  Renaissance. 
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If  the  panels  each  consist  of  sevaral  parts»  tbey  cay  te   coid- 
bined  in  accordance  nitfa  any  saitable  loosaic  systen  (Fig.  81); 
ttey  tben  generally  reguire  to  be  strengtbeneâ  by  a  second  th- 
ickness  of  boards  at  right  angles  to  tbe  panel*  Tbe  panel  nay 
alao  be  composed  of  tuo  thicknesses  of  elenents,  tbese  in  front 
coyering  the  joints  of  tbose  in  rear  (Pig.  82),  a  favorite  mo- 
tive in  œediaeval  work,  Plnally,  the  panels  may^be  partly  or 
entirely  replaced  by  œoaldings  grooved  in,  or  spécial  rails  a 
and  muntins  œay  be  inserted,  the  grooved-in  Boaldings  being 
broken  around  between  tben  (Pig.  83)»  The  wooden  doors  and 
ceilings  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  enployed  thèse  motives  in 
very  varied  ways.'  the  use  of  grooved-in  mouldings  and  spécial 
rails  and  muntins  affords  this  advantage.  that  finer  kinds  of 
?rcod8  can  te  ased,  irhich  are  not  of  large  disensions,  and  that 
the  paneling  appears  botb  rich  and  strong;  on  the  other  hand 
both  labor  and  cost  are  increased. 

Joinery  of  tbe  présent  time  employa  less  than  it  might,  kinds 
of  materials  other  than  wood  for  panels  in  paneling.  Wood  is 
always  necessarily  used  for  panels,  nhen  tbese  are  sabject  to 
direct  strain  as  in  doors,  wainscot  and  similar  works,  where 
tûey  may  be  broken  or  pressed  in.  To  increase  the  direct  stren- 
gth,  its  middle  portion  shoald  be  strengthened,  either  by  the 
mediaeval  vertically  moalded  and  raised  panels,  stopped  at  th- 
eir  upper  and  loweu  ends  ty  carvings  of  many  forma,  or  by  the 
Renaissance  raised  diamong  panelsd  ashlars,  bat  one  must  be  as 
careful  as  possible  to  keed  the  forms  of  thèse  diamond  panels 
as  distinct  as  possible  from  those  employed  in  stone  work. 

To  this  ose  of  the  ordinary  woods  for  panels  may  be  added 
thatoo^  the  precious  wooda,  of  intarsias  and  ail  kinds  of  inl- 
aid  work.  One  of  the  best  materials  for  the  panels  not  expoaed 
to  injory  is  smooth  stone  of  fine  color  and  poliah.  aaaily  pro- 
cured  in  many  localities.  Not  only  the  différent  kinds  of  mar- 
ble,  but  alao  th<=^  varioa.^  kinda  of  ^aartz,  serpentine,  lapis 
lazuli  and  fluor  spar,  etc.,  also  glaas  crystals  and  stained 
glass,  can  be  employed  as  panels,  with  slabs  of  engraved  slate, 
etcbed  lithographie  stones,  or  any  other  saitable  natural  or 
artificial  minerais,  trae  sculptures,  reliefs,  etc. 

We  may  further  use  for  panels  plates  in  relief  of  cast,  ham- 
mered  or  electro  deposited  métal,  enameled  plaques,  etc.,  the 
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productfi  of  métal  and  art  industries,  faience  and  majolica,  p 
porcelain  and  glasa,  the  latter  fceinê  transparent,  with  décora- 
tions engraved  or  etched,  staned,  gilded  or  opaque  glass  in  t 
the  20rtt  of  mirrors»  also  parcbisent,  stamped  leather.  «ilk,  v 
velvet,  cloth,  lace,  gold  brocade,  embroidery  and  other  texti- 
le saterials,  lastly  pairtings  execnted  on  canvas  or  otber  ma- 
te riais, 

Tûe  parts  of  the  frame  are  connected  by  joints  at  right,  ac- 
ute  or  obtuse  angles,  and  are  cornerç,  ^cross  or  intersecting 
pièces,  and  during  the  middle  âges  it  was  the  rule  to  ornament 
the  insets  and  moBtised  joints  in  aome  way  (Pig.  83) •  This  is 
especially  true  of  comnion  wooden  doora,  which  irere  ornamented 
in  the  siœplest  way;  thèse  decorated  joints,  such  as  are  found 
in  nediaeval  and  Swiss  houses  are  worthy  of  use  at  this  time, 

The  treatment  of  joints  between  panels  and  frameirork  rcaalts 
froB  the  reqairement  that  theppanel  shall  not  be  loosely  set 
in  the  framing,  bu  so  as  to  freely  expand  and  contract  with- 
out  danger  of  cracking  or  warping;  if  the  panels  are  made  of 
ordinary  wood  as  usually  the  case,  and  that  readily  ahrinka, 
tjio  conditions  are  established,  that  the  woodword  must  not 
be  pamted,  since  a  line  joint  of  a  différent  color  Jiould  bec- 
OŒe  visible  by  the  ahrinkage  of  the  panel,  and  that  the  joint 
TEuat  be  covered  so  that  expanÉion  and  contraction  of  the  panel 
ma/  not  be  visible,  This  Eay  be  donc  by  moulding  the  edge  of 
the  framework  and  placing  a  round  next  the  panel;  or  by  fasten- 
xng   a  round  or  moulding  of  wood  or  métal  to  the  edge  of  the 
framework  (Pig*  86).  If  the  ?food  is  merely  left  in  its  natoral 
color,  only  being  oiled  or  coated  with  transparent  varnish,  t 
the  joints  will  not  be  visible,  and  the  rounds  anf  mouldings 
jfill  not  be  necessary.  If  it  be  desired  to  paint  the  «oodîrork, 
îfith  a  fpreference  for  unpainted  mouldings  and  joints,  only  t 
the  surfaces  of  the  framework  and  panels  are  painted,  leaving 
the  mouldings  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wood, 

The  mouldings  of  the  framenork  and  panels  are  determined  by 
the  followin^  considérations;  they  are  struck  with  a  plane,  a 
great  variety  of  forms  being  thus  possible;  if  the  paneling  Is 
employed  in  the  interior  of  a  building,  and  is  thrrefore  prin- 
cipally  lighted  by  diffused  light.  a  strong  movement  in  the 
profiles  is  reqnired,  while  a  moderate  one  suffices  for  exteriors. 
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producte  of  métal  and  art  indostries,  faience  and  œajolica,  p 
porcelain  and  glass.  tùe  latter  fceing  transparent,  witii  décora- 
tions engraved  or  etcbed,  staned,  gilded  or  opaque  glass  in  t 
the  Ibrtt  of  mirrors»  also  parchment,  staaped  leather,  silk,  v 
velvet,  cloth,  lace,  gold  brocade,  enbroidery  and  other  texti- 
le sateriala,  lastly  pairtîngs  execated  on  canvas  or  other  ma- 
te riais. 

Tlie  parts  of  the  frame  are  connected  by  joints  at  rigbt,  ac- 
ute  or  obtuse  angles,  and  are  cornerç,  }cro8s  or  intersecting 
pièces,  and  doring  the  middle  âges  it  was  the  rule  to  ornanient 
the  insets  and  moBtised  joints  in  some  way  (Pig*  85).  This  is 
especially  truc  of  coœnion  wooden  doors.  which  were  omaœentcd 
in  the  simplest  iray;  thèse  decorated  joints,  socb  as  are  found 
in  mediaeyal  and  Swiss  houses  are  irorthy  of  use  at  this  time. 

The  treatment  of  joints  between  panels  and  frameirork  results 
froB  the  requirement  that  theppanel  shall  not  be  loosely  set 
in  the  franing,  bu  so  as  to  freely  expand  and  contract  nith- 
out  danger  of  cracking  or  warping;  if  the  panels  are  made  of 
ordinary  wood  as  nsually  the  case,  and  that  readily  shrinks, 
tifo  conditions  are  established,  that  the  woodword  must  not 
be  painted,  eince  a  line  joint  of  a  différent  color  nould  bec- 
ome  visible  by  the  ahrinkage  of  the  panel,  and  that  the  joint 
Biast  be  covered  so  that  expaniion  and  contraction  of  the  panel 
may  not  be  visible.  This  Eay  be  donc  by  moulding  the  edge  of 
the  fraicework  and  placing  a  round  next  the  panel;  or  by  fasten- 
in^  a  round  or  moulding  of  iiood  or  métal  to  the  edge  of  the 
frametiork  (Pig.  86).  If  the  wood  is  merely  left  in  its  natural 
color,  only  being  oiled  or  coated  with  transparent  varnish,  t 
the  joints  will  not  be  visible,  and  the  rounds  anf  mouldinga 
will  not  be  necessary.  If  it  be  desired  to  paint  the  «oodîfork, 
lith  a  fpreference  for  unpainted  mouldings  and  joints,  only  t 
the  surfaces  of  the  framework  and  panels  are  painted,  leaving 
the  fflouldings  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wood, 

The  ffiouldings  of  the  framenork  and  panels  are  determined  by 
the  followin^  considérations;  they  are  struck  lith  a  plane,  a 
great  variety  of  forœs  being  tbus  possible;  if  the  paneling  is 
employed  in  the  interior  of  a  building,  and  is  tbrrefore  prin- 
cipally  lighted  by  diffused  light,  a  strong  ncoveiiient  in  the 
profiles  is  reqnired,  nhile  a  moderate  one  sufficea  for  exteriors. 
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The  darker  tfae  nooduork  and  the  more  distant  it  is  frow  the  e 
eye.  the  atronger  must  be  the  movenient  of  the  profiles;  polis- 
hed  foods  and  shining  paint,  varniah  and  gilding,  are  aoited 
ty  the  neakest  movement. 

According  to  the  view  with  which  the  frameifork  is  to  be  arr- 
angea, that  the  material  may  appear  more  prominent  aroand  the 
margin  of  the  surface  or  recède  froœ  a  nucleas,  leaving  the 
niiddle  less  proiuinent  (compare  Tectonics,  p.  195i.i8tate  ments 
concerning  liaiting  fornss),  with  the  other  view  that  concavity 
is  connected  with  the  représentation  of  attraction  and  convex- 
ity  with  that  of  repulsion,  détermine  the  profiles  of  the  pie- 
ces  forœing  the  fraœework,  in  connection  with  the  principles 
previously  atated. 

Not  taking  any  spécial  style  or  the  ancient  orders  as  a  bas- 
is,  but  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  vicws,  the  profiles 
of  the  framework  and  monldings  may  be  composed  of  simple  forma 
of  section,  which  must  be  employed  by  men  under  ail  conditions 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Thèse  simple  sections  are  (Fig*  37)> 
1.  chamfering  the  angles»  2,  rounding  off  angles;  3.  hollows; 
4,  combined  rounds  and  hollows;  3.  combined  hollows  and  rounds; 
6,  rounds;  7»  grooves;  8,  combined  rounds  and  coves. 

Variations  of  thèse  basai  forms  may  occnr  in  three  ways;  a, 
by  a  more  or  lésa  strong  curvature  of  the  profile;  b,  in  case 
of  combined  forms,  one  or  the  other  or  neither  is  irost  promin- 
ent; c,  when  the  form  is  not  only  treated  as  a  connected  but 
alao  as  a  transitional  form,  as  in  case  of  a  curvature  varying 
froffi  a  circle.  pillets.  grooves  and  small  hollows,  serve  to  s 
separate  the  différent  members,  at  the  same  time  being  bands 
to  connect  them;  the  plain  flat  surfaces  adjoining  thèse  mem- 
bers serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  mouldings. 

If  it  is  asked  how  the  historical  styles  of  architecture  hav« 
actually  treated  thèse  moulded  members,  the  anawer  readily  fol- 
lows,  that  they  could  not  invent  them  as  ground  forms  or  geom- 
etrical  conceptions,  and  could  not  separate  them  from  the  ass- 
ociations with  which  those  forms  are  connected.  Thus  they  only 
had  a  choice  of  omitting  the  ground  éorms  on  one  place  or  of 
concentrating  them  on  another,  as  in  ancient  classic  architec- 
ture where  the  cavetto  and  iJound  were  seldom  used,  or  as  in 
Cothic  where  most  members  were  composed  of  thèse  two  forirs. 
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They  could  vary  tbeae  groand  forme  by  making  theï  more  pronin- 
ent  in  accordance  witb  one  of  the  tftree  irays  already  mentioned, 
thQy  might  arrange  the  foras  in  différent  séquences,  separating 
theœ  more  or  less  sharply  by  fillets  and  bands.  or  they  coald 
omit  tbese  divisions  and  allow  the  forms  to  directly  adjoin 
each  other,  Pinally,  thèse  groand  forms  may  represent  the  orn- 
amental  forms  derived  from  nataral  objecte  borne  by  the  groand 
foras  tbemsalves;  thua  ^recian  art  formed  the  cymatium  ir  aie 
ordance  witr  the  natural  curvature  of  leaves  with  points  rec- 
urved  doirnitard,  witb  more  elastic  forms  suited  to  the  délicate 
marble;  the  Romans  and  the  Renaissance  masters,  their  saccess- 
ors,  transformed  thèse  into  the  qaarter  roand  and  cornice  forms, 
To  be  aniiilling  to  use  the  quarter  round  because  it  «as  unknonn 
to  Grecian  art  and  nas  seldom  employed  in  Cotbic,  or  on  the  o 
other  hand  to  never  use  thèse  so-called  cornice  forms,  because 
Gothic  employed  the  round  and  cavetto  in  their  places,  or  to 
accept  Greek  forms  nithout  question,  the  cymatium  and  cornice, 
merely  because  they  were  so  made  by  the  Greeks,  is  a  principle 
that  leads  most  directly  to  nonsense,  it  is  to  eat  nith  the 
fingers  because  the  Greeks  had  no  fof|l8.  Car  acts  must  te  bas- 
ed  on  something  deeper,  we  nust  inveatigate  why  ne   do  one  thing 
and  avoid  another,  and  conversely  what  ne   do  must  be  done  »ith 
full  knojfledge  and  for  good  reasons,  no  matter  whether  thèse 
«ère  authoratative  in  past  times  or  not. 

One  of  the  most  décisive  reasons  existing  at  the  présent 
time,  which  compels  us  this  way  or  that,  to  do  one  thing  and 
avoid  another,  is  the  question  of  cost,  We  are  always  restrai- 
ned  in  th  treatment  by  a  thought  of  the  cost,  and  seek  to  ob- 
tain  the  greatest  effect  by  the  simplest  means.  The  Renaissance 
most  folly  developed  paneling;  we  shall  learn  most  from  that 
in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  our  own. 

From  the  requirement  of  the  effect  of  contrast  it  results, 
that  profile  forms  must  be  alternated;  where  no  alternation  is 
found  overloading  is  prodaced,  which  commences  witb  duplication 
and  produces  the  effect  of  monotony  and  poverty  of  thought,  in- 
stead  of  richness,  Such  duplications  should  be  considered  only 
when  they  are  désirable  in  exceptional  cases  for  reasons  of  e 
economy.  For  wooden  mouldinms  thèse  reasons  entirely  disappear; 
?fhether  a  cove  or  a  quarter  round  is  eut,  the  cost  is  approxi- 
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approximately  tbe  same,  At  nioBt  poand  and  deeply  eank  fornifi  r 
require  more  labor  and  are  therefore  to  be  avoided  op  liniited 
to  axceptional  cases.  The  Gotbic  style  eicployed  hollows  and 
rounds  laorc  than  any  other,  and  made  very  marked  différences 
in  tbe  radii  and  sections  of  those  copved  foPŒS  to  obtain  eff- 
ective contrasts. 

The  reqairements  of  contrast  and  variety  arc  fulfilled  if  a 
hollow  follows  a  round  or  tbe  reverse.  Therefore  in  concavo- 
convex  forros  of  section,  the  cynatiuin,  a  quarter  round  or 
round  aiay  folloir  the  cavetto,  but  not  anotber  cavetto. 

Tie   must  further  consider  nhich  forœ  of  profile  shall  predom- 
inate,  whetûer  concave  or  convex,  and  which  of  thèse  shall  be 
chosen.  Concave  forms  not  only  convey  the  impression  of  attrac- 
tion but  also  that  of  change,  since  they  are  transitional  fornis; 
on  the  contrary  convex  forns  express  an  energetic  repulsion. 
The  concavo-convex,  like  the  cyœatiuœ,  are  intermediate  betneen 
the  tîio,  the  sharp  contrast  of  convexity  being  softened  or  pre- 
pared  for.  Tbe  expression  of  the  corona  irill  be  modified  in  a 
accordance  >rith  the  prédominance  of  convexity. 

The  finest  frameworks  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  enclose  the 
sntire  nork  by  a  border  moulding,  whicb  assumes  one  or  the  oth- 
er  form  according  to  circumstances;  the  pièces  composing  the 
framework  remain  flat  or  form  a  sunken  ground  (Pig.  S8) ,  or 
are  decorated  ty  intarsias,  sculptnred  ornaments  or  designs  1 
like  bands.  The  richest  décoration  is  concentrated  on  the  space 
bet«een  the  bodder  and  the  panel;  this  member  is  often  composed 
of  pièces  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by  mouldings,  is  finished 
as  diamond  panels  (Pig.  89)  or  are  decorated  by  ornaments  in 
bands.  The  panels  are  either  left  plain,  are  finished  with  ra- 
ised  diamond  panels,  or  finally  are  adorned  by  beautiful  sculp- 
tured  resettes. 

The  later  Renaissance  sometimes  enclosed  the  panels  with  very 
strongly  projecting  forms  of  mouldings.  causing  an  appearance 
as  if  the  material  drew  itself  away  from  the  panel  îiith  great 
force. 

In  richer  works  of  joinery  the  comice  was  decorated  by  a  c 
cymatiuffi  Jiith  carved  leaves  after  the  antique,  the  astragal 
«aa  changed  to  a  pearl  bead  and  the  cavetto  »as  ornamented  by 
sunken  incisions.  (See  Redtenbacher's  Joinery).  Tbere  exists 
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no  reason  for  owltting  theae  antique  leaf  moaldinge  and  pearl 
beads  froni  oar  noria. 

Paneling  ia  preferably  uaed  for  doora,  irindowa,  abottera, 
ifainacot,  farnitare,  uooden  ceilinga  and  tblr  partitiona. 
Z*   Latticea* 

Paneling  becomea  a  lattice  if  tbe  panela  are  oicitted,  as  al- 
raady  atated* 

Ordinary  lattices  are  either  conatructed  by  placing  strips 
over  each  otber  or  notcbing  them  together,  or  if  the  atrips 
are  verjv;  thin  and  flexible  tûey  are  intemovin  (Fig.  90).  In 
tbe  tno  first  cases  tbe  interaectiona  of  tbe  strips  are  fixed 
by  naila,  but  faateniig  is  unnecessary  in  tbe  last  case.  Tbe 
lattice  may  be  completely  enclosed  iir  a  frame,  or  be  saspended 
as  to  end  free,  tbe  strips  may  be  borizontal  and  vertical  (Pig. 
91)  or  inclined;  the  last  are  to  be  regarded  as  lattice  girders. 
Lattices  conatructed  of  strips  laid  across  each  other  or  balved 
together  give  opportunity  for  great  variety  of  foriBS,  if  as  ex- 
plained  in  my  Tectonics  in  relation  to  the  linear  division  of 
surfaces,  the  separate  stripa  hâve  their  edges  eut  ont  in  acc- 
ordance  with  any  linear  System  (Pig.  92  a). 

Moorish  and  early  Italian  architecture  bave  ahown  a  spécial 
préférence  for  thèse  lattices  (Figs.  93»  94). 

A  second  mode  of  decorating  lattices  originated  in  the  middle 
âges  and  consista  of  cutting  the  edges  of  the  strips  at  the  op- 
enings  alone.  Thèse  cuts  may  form  complète  perforations  (Pig. 
93)  or  they  may  only  be  carved  leaving  to  tbe  openings  their 
square  shape  (Pig.  96);    this  motive  jras  mucb  nsed  during  the 
entire  middle  âges  for  doors,  in  which  the  spaces  were  closed 
by  a  lininï  of  boards,  and  even  for  paneling  with  panels  of 
majolica  plaques  and  tiles,  also  for  the  walls  of  gabled  hous- 
ea  as  at  Beauvais.  The  Renaissance  retained  tbe  same  motive  f 
for  the  construction  of  doors  like  a  church  in  D^venter.  It  is 
self  évident  that  the  strips  end  free  if  not  enclosed  by  a  fr- 
ame,  and  the  nails  at  the  intersections  may  be  transformed  to 
métal  knobs  and  rosettes.  The  rules  already  given  are  applica- 
ble to  the  frames. 

A  peculiar  form  of  lattice  jras  invented  by  oriental  nations, 
first  by  the  Chinese  nho  employed  bamboo  stems;  thèse  lattices 
consist  of  separate  round  members  tenoned  together  (Figs.  97, 
98);  they  form  knotty  swellings  at  their  Joints  that  aid  the 
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no  reftson  for  owltting  theae  antique  leaf  moaldinge  and  pearl 
beads  from  oar  works. 

Paneling  ia  preferably  uaed  for  doora,  irindowa,  abottera, 
fainacot,  farnitore.  uooden  ceilingu  and  thlr  partitiona. 
C-  Latticea* 

Paneling  bcconiea  a  lattice  if  the  panela  are  oœitted,  as  al- 
raady  stated* 

Ordinary  lattices  are  either  conatpucted  by  placing  etrips 
over  each  other  or  notcbing  them  to^ether,  or  if  the  atrips 
are  ver»r;  thin  and  flexible  tûey  are  interirovin  (Fig.  90).  In 
the  two  firat  caaes  the  interaectiona  of  the  atripa  are  fixed 
by  naila,  but  faateniig  ia  annecesaary  in  the  last  case.  The 
lattice  may  be  coœpletely  enclosed  iir  a  fraise,  or  be  saapended 
as  to  end  free,  the  strips  may  be  horizontal  and  vertical  (Pig. 
91)  or  inclined;  the  laat  are  to  be  regarded  as  lattice  girders. 
Lattices  constructed  of  strips  laid  across  each  other  or  halved 
to^ether  give  opportnnity  for  great  variety  of  forœa,  if  as  ex- 
plained  in  œy  Tectonics  in  relation  to  the  linear  diviaion  of 
surfaces,  the  aeparate  atripa  hâve  their  edges  eut  ont  in  acc- 
ordance  with  any  linear  System  (Pig.  92  a). 

Moorish  and  early  Italian  architecture  hâve  ahown  a  spécial 
préférence  for  thèse  lattices  (Figs.  93»  94). 

A  second  mode  of  decorating  lattices  originated  in  the  middle 
âges  and  consists  of  cutting  the  edges  of  the  strips  at  the  op- 
enings  alone.  Thèse  cuts  may  forir.  complète  perforations  (Pig. 
93)  OP  t^6y  may  only  be  carved  leaving  to  the  openings  their 
square  shape  (Pig.  96);    tbis  motive  was  much  used  during  the 
entire  middle  âges  for  doors,  in  sfhich  the  spaces  nere   closed 
by  a  linint  of  boards,  and  even  for  paneling  nith  panels  of 
majolica  plaques  and  tiles,  also  for  the  «ails  of  gabled  bous- 
es as  at  Beauvais.  The  Renaissance  retained  the  same  motive  f 
for  the  construction  of  doors  like  a  church  in  D^venter.  It  is 
self  évident  that  the  strips  end  free  if  not  enclosed  by  a  fr- 
ame,  and  the  nails  at  the  intersections  may  be  transformed  to 
métal  knobs  and  rosettes.  The  rules  already  given  are  applica- 
ble to  the  frames. 

A  pcculiar  form  of  lattice  iias  invented  by  oriental  nations, 
first  by  the  Chinese  fho  employed  bamboo  stems;  thèse  lattices 
consist  of  separate  round  members  tenoned  together  (Pigs.  97. 
98);  they  form  knotty  swellings  at  their  joints  that  aid  the 
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artistic  effect,  A  transfer  of  this  lattice  to  tfcat  formed  of 
flat  strips  iras  also  a  favorite  nith   oriental  nations,  and  it 
gives  rise  to  arrangeirents  le  the  most  varied  forma  according 
to  the  mode  of  intersection  of  the  strips  (Pig.  99),  and  to 
the  way  in  wfiich  tfte  knots  of  tbe  bamboo  are  replaced  ty  carv- 
in^s  of  ail  forma,  as  in  Arab  and  early  Italion  latticea  to  be 
described  soon. 

A  farther  development  of  latticea  was  made  by  Arab  nations 
by  using  pièces  tarned  or  carved  froir  square  pièces  of  wood, 
instead  of  baœboo  stems  or  nooden  strips,  and  rrliich  lere  con- 
nected  by  faoles  and  pins  (Fi|.  100).  {$ee   Ebers*  Egypt).  The 
TDodes  of  Connecting  linear  groups  of  forma  treated  in  the  chap- 
ter  of  Tectonics  devotem  to  lattice  ayatems,  whicb  arc  endless- 
ly  varied,  tire  neb  and  mant:  eni|)roidery  and  Œosaic  Systems,  may 
be  employed  as  a  basis  for  lattices  of  this  kind,  which  as  al- 
ready  mentioned  may  be  prodoced  from  with  netîrork  with  inter- 
woten  tarned  forms.  A  great  man'j  Arab  lattices  are  based  on  a 
coffibination  of  chains  with  lattice  and  other  Systems;  ir  is  s 
self  évident  tnat  it  is  impossible  to  survey  the  entire  domain 
of  this  mode  of  construction  of  lattices  with  its  entire  possi- 
bilitiea,  but  it  is  interesting  that  they  may  ail  be  referred 
to  a  few  simple  principles. 

New  combinations  for  lattices  can  be  irade  by  makingiits  prin- 
cipal  lines  a  network  of  woodwork.  the  apaces  tnen  being  redu- 
ced  in  size  by  ornamenta  of  wire,  irought  iron  or  décorations 
of  cast  métal. 

The  uses  of  lattices  are  preferably  for  ligbt  partitions  ard 
enclosures  or  to  serve  as  supports  like  lattice  girders.  They 
are  also  excellent  for  garden  pavillons  and  enclosurea,  poult- 
ry  yards  and  siirilar  parposes. 
3.  Half-Timber  Work. 

Half  timbered  work  is  a  mode  of  constructiog  walls,  though 
its  Éorm  would  class  it  with  paneling,  yet  from  its  nature  it 
properly  belongs  to  wood  construction,  because  its  différent 
éléments  play  an  entirely  différent  part  in  construction.  Thèse 
éléments  are  as  follows:-  on  a  sill  (Figs.  101,  102)  as  a  base 
are  set  posts  c,  thèse  being  connected  by  a  plate  b.  This  frame 
wouâd  not  be  a  stable  form  unless  the  timbers  a  and  b  are  stay- 
ed  by  the  struts  or  braces  d;  the  girts  e  stiffen  their  bracing 
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and  further  divide  the  half-timber  work  into  amaller  panels. 

In  oar  modem  times  it  is  customary  to  cake  this  work  as 
regular  in  form  as  possible,  asing  only  straight  timbers  and 
tfaereby  sacrificing  the  advantagc  of  variety  in  effect  and 
obtaining  scarcely  any  iœprovement  in  the  more  perfect  and 
stronger  construction,  which  remains  approximately  equal  to 
timber  work  regularly  arrangea  as  in  Fig.  101,  or  irregalarly 
as  in  Pig.  102. 

Half-timber  nork  plays  its  œost  important  part  ir  the  con- 
struction of  trusses  and  then  in  the  construction  of  timber 
girders  of  bridges. 

The  motives  for  the  esthetic  treatment  of  half-timber  work 
reault  from  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  t^mbers,  from  the 
mode  of  their  intersection,  as  well  as  from  the  mode  of  fill- 
ing  the  interspaces. 

The  half-timbers  may  be  arranged  in  various  ways  as  we  hâve 
seen,  and  a  différence  should  be  made  by  the  usi  of  régular  or 
irregular  panels  and  their  braces  and  girts,  according  to  whe- 
ther  the  pur pose  be  structural  or  ornamentàl.  Pugin  gives  in 
his  Détails  of  ancient  Wooden  Honses  the  examples  of  half-tim- 
ber work  represented  in  Pig.  103»  as  existing  in  houses  at 
Boulogne.  An  alternation  of  différent  arrangements  of  the  pan- 
els will  always  hâve  a  more  pleasin,  effect,  than  if  they  were 
ail  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  most  pleasing  half-tim- 
ber houses  hâve  been  preserved  in  the  peasant  villages  and  sm- 
all  cities  of  those  countries  in  which  wooden  construction  haa 
been  preferred;  they  frequently  exhibit  very  instructive  déta- 
ils, and  are  évidence  of  a  true  art  feeling  in  their  builders. 
for  example  the  houses  of  Switzerland  and  southern  gavaria,  of 
the  Tyrol,  the  wooden  houses  of  Swabia.  of  the  Rhine  provinces, 
of  Hesse,  of  £rance,  those  of  Norway,  England,  etc. 

The  use  of  naturally  or  artificially  curved  timbers  in  wood 
constructiou,  or  those  eut  into  curved  forms,  may  be  very  anc- 
ient; thèse  were  unjustly  discarded  from  half-timber  work  in 
oufc  tome.  The  middle  âges,  the  wooden  architecture  of  the  Tyr- 
ol and  upper  Bavaria,  as  well  as  that  of  Switzerland,  favored 
the  use  of  this  means  of  obtaining  pleasing  forms  is   their 
half-timber  work. 

A  few  examples  of  such  forms  are  hère  added  as  illustrations 
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from  the  hoases  of  Hessian  peasants  (Pig,  104). 

If  tbe  faces  of  the  tin.lers  ar^  te  Le  deccratec,  lie-   slrul^ 
beiHfî  sufcject  to  compression  are  to  be  decorated  by  incised 
or^pîiiatedi^Btripes  lengthifise  like  supporta,  and  their  ornam- 
enta  may  end  in  volutes,  but  the  girts  bein^  in  tension  are  to 
be  charactepized  by  patterns  like  bands. 

Tûe  intersections  of  the  timbeps  can  be  decorated  in  the  inan- 
ner  described  for  paneling,  and  which  waa  common  in  mediaeval 
and  Swiss  wooden  architecture  (Pig.  104,  right). 

The  spaces  of  half-timber  work  are  either  filled  by  a  cover- 
inê  of  boards,  which  is  most  pleasing  if  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  or  by  unplastered  brickwork,  for  ifhich  a  purely 
ornamental  bond  is  eapecially  appropriate,  or  lastly  by  plast- 
ered  masonry.  This  plastering  may  then  be  ornamented  in  any  of 
the  ways  already  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  on  its  use,  such  as 
by  incisÉid  sketches,  sgraffito,  ornanients  in  relief, or  painti- 
ngs.  Half-tiiber  work  of  spécial  élégance  is  filled  by  tiles 
or  terra  cotta  plaques» 

In  addition  to  a  considération  of  the  structure  of  walls,  we 
still  hâve  to  mention  covering  the  «ails  with  slates,  shingles, 
tilaa,  etc. 

The  mosaïc  System  is  the  basis  of  ail  thèse  modes  of  coveri- 
ng walla,  and  maiifold  motives  may  be  derived  from  the  linear 
division  of  surfaces  with  congruent  éléments  as  in  ?ig.  103,* 

F.  CSILINCS. 
1.  Non-vaulted  stone  ceilings. 

The  idéal  of  ancient  architecture  nas  the  construction  of 
stone  ceilings  with  beams  and  slabs  of  stone,  but  it  has  lost 
nèàrly  ail  practical  value  for  our  time.  Put  the  stone  beam 
ceiling%  hâve  retained  a  symbolical  value  for  us.  If  we  place 
ourselves  on  a  purely  material  standpoint,  and  recognize  or 
mentally  perceive  only  what  serves  a  material  purpose,  if  ife 
strip  away  every  iristorical  réminiscence  and  allo?f  no  custom 
or  usage  of  past  times  to  be  correct,  ne   should  then  thron  the 
stone  beam  ceiling  into  the  historical  lumber  room,  for  me  may 
attain  the  desired  end  better  and  more  cheaply  by  means  of  vau- 
'kXM   Of  by  iron  construction. 

But  if  we  place  ourselves  on  the  gênerai  point  of  mankind. 
nhere  we  must  know  how  correctly  to  distinguish  between  what 
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bas  but  a  teniporary  biatorical  jastification  and  what  bas  a  p 
peraanent  value  for  ail  time,  ne  shall  find  that  in  spite  of 
différences  of  race,  language  and  people,  mankind  is  net  only 
a  unit  in  its  œode  of  thonght,  but  bas  ayœbolically  retained 
remembrances  of  modes  of  life  lyliig  far  benind  us,  and  eœploys 
tbein  on  spécial  occasions  as  |b  mémorial  cérémonies  or  monum- 
ents» In  Tectonics  in  explaining  tbe  relations  of  form  and  pur- 
poae,  ne  carried  this  tbought  farther  and  illustrated  it  by  a 
fe»  pertinent  ezamples.  We  sball  bere  call  attention  to  tbe 
fact  that  objecta  become  pnrely  symbolical,  wben  tbeir  origin- 
al purpose  no  longer  exista,  as  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  hammer  and 
trowel  in  laying  corner  atones,  a  ship  uaed  as  a  table  orname- 
nt  or  gift  of  bonor;  tbat  uses  become  symbolical,  like  tbe  pro- 
duction of  fire  by  rnbbing  togetber  pièces  of  hard  and  soft  w 
ffood  in  tbe  cérémonies  of  nations,  tbat  bave  long  made  use  of 
flint,  Steel  and  tinder. 

We  tberefore  still  bave  a  rigbt  to  employ  atone  ccilinga  for 
idéal  pnrpoaes,  even  if  we  could  attain  the  end  ir.ore  économie - 
ally  by  otber  meana,  and  could  cover  the  area  by  vaulta,  espe- 
cially  in  caae  of  tomba,  mausoleuma,  churches  and  art  muaeums; 
it  is  aelf  evidenttbat  such  use  of  atone  beams  is  only  possible 
fben  permitted  by  tbe  narrowness  of  tbe  roogs.  But  a  second  p 
principle  natnrally  foliota,  recognized  in  Tectonics  in  tbe 
true  sensé  of  the  word,  that  stonc  beam  cellings  must  not  be 
imitated  in  wood  or  otber  material,  jihen  tbe  use  of  stone  be- 
comes  impossible  for  static  or  pecuniary  reasons,  Â  false  or 
bad  symbolism  like  tbat  introduced  by  tbe  Neo-Grecians  and 
never  used  by  an  artistically  sonnd  people  consiata  in  tbe  ex- 
ternal  imitation  of  a  thing,  but  a  true  symbolism  can  only  re- 
ault  from  tbe  repeated  uae  of  aimilar  meana  under  aimilarly 
liiiiiting  conditions.  If  we  can  uae  granité  with  a  résistance 
to  fracture  greater  than  that  of  marble,  wider  rooma  may  be 
covered  by  stone  ceilings,  than  those  found  in  the  monuments 
of  claasic  antiquity;  if  we  place  light  plates  of  glass  or 
métal  on  tbcse  beams  instead  of  heavy  atone  slabs,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  cover  still  wider  spana.  If  a  ceiling  is  construct- 
ed  of  wooden  or  iron  beams,  the  spaces  of  the  ceiling  wonid  n 
not  be  filled  by  slabs  of  marble.  Frielly  we  can  take  acarcely 
ann  course  leading  us  in  a  rational  and  free  manner  to  forma. 
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suitafcle  for  stone  ceilings  différent  from  that  pursaed  by  tbe 
ancients. 

If  we  no»  place  oaraelves  on  a  purely  noaterial  atandpoint, 
the  motive  employed  in  tbe  constraction  of  stone  ceilings  may 
be  derived  from  tbe  problem  itself.  If  the  space  between  two 
atone  beams  or  two  Halls  is  to  be  covered,  tbe  netbod  first 
suggested  is  to  cover  it  witb  a  single  stone  (Fig.  106),  To 
shed  rain  water  ne  incline  its  top  toward  two  or  four  sidea, 
and  since  it  is  less  easily  broken  when  its  weight  is  redaced, 
ne  aay  hollow  out  its  onder  surface.  Tbe  largest  ceiling  stone 
ever  yet  eœployed  is  that  of  tbe  tomb  of  Theodoric  at  Ravanna, 
Hhich  bas  tbe  fom  of  a  loif  dôme  about  32.8  ft.  diametcr. 

If  the  span  between  tbe  two  supports,  whetber  stone  beams, 
walls  or  rqqka,  is  too  great  to  be  covered  by  a  single  stone, 
it  is  siœplest  to  place  several  atones  side  by  side  (Fig.  107)» 
The  grandest  use  made  of  this  simple  structural  principle  is 
in  tbe  bridge  of  Loyang  iir  China,  whicb  crosses  an  ara  of  the 
sea  by  300  openings,  each  being  about  46  ft.  wide  in  the  clear; 
7  beams  of  black  marble  are  laid  from  each  pier  to  tbe  next, 
and  on  tbe  ends  of  each  pier  are  placed  marble  nonsters,  those 
at  one  side  resembling  lions. 

The  problem  may  be  solved  in  another  way  according  to  wheth- 
er  the  abutments  are  stable  or  not.  If  they  are,  the  simplest 
mode  is  to  place  two  stones  against  each  other  or  to  arrange 
tbem  in  an  arched  form  (Fig.  108),  with  the  condition  that  they 
mu3t  not  slip  on  tbe  abutmeuts.  In  gênerai  we  may  designate  t 
thèse  and  similar  modes  of  constructing  ceilings  employed  by 
Egyptians,  Struscans  and  Assyrians,  as  preclassical  structural 
méthode.  To  thèse  is  allied  the  widely  employed  principle  of 
corbelling  used  in  structures,  whose  supports  are  unable  to 
reaist  a  thrust.  leams  of  stone  are  alid  so  as  to  project  bey- 
ond  each  other  in  an  inverted  pyramidal  form,  the  apan  being 
tbus  reduced  until  the  opening  at  top  can  be  covered  by  a  sin- 
gle stone  (Fig.  109). 

Tbis  principle  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  présent  day  w 
was  restricted  to  ail  ceiliirgs  of  stone  where  an  increaseé  he- 
igbt  was  permissible;  its  highest  development  occarred  m  the 
tbe  stone  broacb  spires  of  tbe  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles. 

The  simplest  form  of  corbelling  is  produced  by  a  single  pro- 
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projecting  coarseon  wbich  is  laid  a  covering  slafc  (Fig.  110); 
tn  case  of  covering  wider  apane  or  a  greater  beight  of  ceiling 
several  sacù  courses  become  necessary,  projecting  more  in  the 
first  and  less  in  the  second  case.  The  corbcls  may  be  forired 
in  a  great  variet?:  of  nays,  eitber  by  partly  or  entirely  bevel- 
ing  theîc  a.f  ir  Pig,  110,  or  they  iray  be  shaped  as  sopporting 
parts  ifith  convex  profile  forins  occapying  more  space,  nith 
transitional  concave  forms.or  be  decorated  by  cymatiams  and 
rounds  (Fig.  111).  The  architecture  of  différent  nations  empl- 
oyed  in  thèse  cort)elled  ceilings,  soœetimes  siitple  beveled  cor- 
bels,  sometimes  one  or  the  other  profile  form,  or  sometimes  a 
coffibÉantion  of  members.  According  to  the  porpose  and  the  prob- 
lem,  one  may  also  employ  thèse  simjîle  décorative  expédients  at 
this  time,  provided  that  ail  the  fornis  are  generally  acceptable, 
and  ase  such  as  resuit  from  the  problem  itself,  none  merely  b 
belonging  to  any  spécial  style.  It  is  senseless  to  refuse  to 
use  them  merely  because  any  architectural  style  first  employed 
or  extensively  used  them. 

CortJels  (Pig.  112)  as  separate  bearers,  employed  as  modilli- 
on3  in  classic  arinhitecture,  or  in  the  middle  âges  as  supports 
for  the  most  varied  pur poses,  are  nothing  else  than  such  a  mode 
of  constructing  ceilings  en  another  form;  for  if  the  ceiling 
itself  only  slightly  preponderates  in  momparison  with  its  mode 
of  support,  or  if  it  assumes  any  form,  the  principel  remains 
the  same. 

From  the  need  of  reducing  the  height  of  the  stone  beam  ceil- 
ing constbucted  by  corbelling,  the  classic  coffered  ceiling  t 
takes  its  rise.  The  architrave  is  the  principal  support  of  the 
ceiling  and  extends  along  the  walls  and  above  the  columns,  us- 
ually  composed  of  twotdeep  beams  set  side  by  side,  one  outer 
beaœ  passing  the  other  at  the  angle,  which  abuts  against  it, 
while  the  two  inner  beams  are  mitred  together  (Fig.  113)-  The 
stone  beams  form  a  great  paneling  shojiing  large  openings  on  i 
its  plan,  and  thèse  may  be  covered  by  any  metbods  previously 
mentioned.  The  classic  coffered  ceiling  (Fig.  114)  divides  the 
se  large  openings  into  smaller  ones  by  a  séries  of  beams  A  A, 
and  into  a  second  séries  of  still  smaller  panels  by  a  second 
séries  P  B  of  still  smaller  beams,  thenj  covering  the  spaces 
by  a  number  of  stone  slabs,  excavated  ir  the  ëovïï,   of  coffers 
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to  Iftasen  their  weight.  The  beame  A  and  P  togetber  hâve  a  cer- 
tain depth  that  corresponds  to  that  of  the  height  of  the  geis- 
on  or  FTOjecting  part  of  the  cornice  (Pige.  114,  115),  and  it 
is  80  arranged  that  this  ia  sopported  by  E  and  also  resta  on 
the  arcbitrave,  either  as  in  the  Doric  atyle  by  a  séries  of 
loji  pillara,  the  ao-called  triglypha  jihose  intervais  are  fill- 
ed  by  the  stone  slaba  of  the  métopes,  or  in  the  lonic  and  for- 
inthian  orders  on  the  stone  beaa  of  the  frieze.  In  the  lonic 
style  the  intervais  between  the  beams  are  sometiffes  materially 
reduced  by  corbelling  out  the  beams  A  and  B,  a  third  séries  of 
beaœs  C  aornetimes  being  inaerted,  upon  which  are  then  laid  the 
coffera. 

3o  far  as  our  knowledge  of  ancient  architecture  extenda,  we 
cannot  assert  that  the  ceiling  of  stone  slabs  was  developed  in 
its  full  extent.  There  are  still  possible  solutions  of  the  pr- 
oblem  not  employed  iir  the  classic  styles,  or  at  least  no  exain- 
^les  of  them  hâve  reœained  to  us,  It  ia  first  to  be  consider- 
ed  that  larger  interspaces  betpreen  the  stone  beaœs  niay  be  cov- 
ered  by  stone  slabs  laid  against  each  other  instead  of  coffers 
(Pig,  117);  The  slight  thrttst  exerted  by  sach  panels  may  be  e 
entirely  neutralized  by  anchors  of  métal*  Purther  the  princip- 
le  of  corbelling  may  be  employad  in  a  more  extended  »ray  than 
in  the  classic  styles,  and  finally  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  coffers  themselves  square,  but  they  might  as  well  be  hex- 
agonal or  octagonal,  when  stoces  of  suitable  form  are  placed 
to  support  them  (Pig.  118), 

If  the  principle  be  consistently  executed,  that  the  construc- 
tion should  supply  the  leading  ideas  for  the  architectural  tr- 
eatuent,  one  may  then  use  the  classic  beam  construction  at  the 
présent  time  irith  perfect  impunity,  the  lonic  frieze  as  well 
as  the  Doric  triglyphs  and  métopes;  but  for  the  saire  reason. 
one  should  not  regard  the  triglyphs  as  tein£  purely  omaicent- 
al  expédients  like  the  Roman  and  Renaissance  masters,  and  ret- 
ain them  ifhen  the  frieze  is  composed  of  continuous  blocks,  The 
triglypha  are  and  reaain  supports,  although  perhaps  originally 
usôd  in  another  sensé,  the  métopes  are  panels,  and  neither  has 
any  justification  for  its  existence  if  it  supporti  nothing  or 
fills  no  interspace. 

To  déclare  the  architrave  unnecessary,  sfhen  it  does  not  span 
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tbe  intercolamniations  of  colunins  or  pillare  but  resta  on  con- 
tiauouB  nalla,  like  moet  of  the  Gothicists  and  the  RJgorists 
for  false  Tectonic  aiws  is  no  le»»  a  mistake,  wbich  coold  on- 
ly  proceed  froin  the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  «ail  ia  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  space  enclosing  member,  but  not  a  sappor- 
tlng  one  also.  Wheu  the  irall  acts  as  a  support»  it  mast  be  re- 
garded  as  a  kind  of  extended  pillar.  The  masonry»  even  when 
Œoat  perfect,  requires  a  leveling  course  to  support  the  parts 
that  coiDiBence  above  itt  and  the  architrave  is  very  justly  re- 
garded  as  acting  as  sucb  a  leveling  course  irhen  it  doea  not 
span  openings.  But  since  this  would  hâve  triglyphs  with  great- 
er  propriety  than  the  free  spanning  architrave,  jihose  middle 
should  be  as  lightly  loaded  as  poasible,  the  latter  shonld  be 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  reducing  tfee 
weight,  as  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome  (Pig,  119). 

That  the  classic  styles  employed  the  principle  of  corbelling 
in  the  consiruction  of  the  richer  forms  of  ceilings  is  proved 
by  a  beautiful  exauiple,  the  tomb  at  lîylassa*  The  motive  of 
thia  ceiling  (Figa.  120,  121)  exhibita  a  rich  alternation  of 
différent  forœs  of  stone  beams  and  coffers. 

If  we  non  inquire  concerning  the  esthetic  treatment  of  ail 
thèse  constructions,  we  shall  scarcely  attain  any  resuit  oth- 
er  than  thax  reacbed  by  the  classic  styles  and  accepted  by 
the  Renaissance;  On  the  one  hand  that  the  beairis  are  always 
bearers,  on  the  other  that  they  connect  the  supports  with 
each  other  and  with  the  wall.  To  increase  their  direct  streng- 
th,  their  depth  should  exceed  their  width.  Their  louer  surfa- 
ces are  appropriately  ornaœented  by  {jand  patterns  and  imitati- 
ons of  twisted  ropes  that  express  connection;  supporting  non^- 
ded  members  are  suitable  for  their  upper  edges  as  in  the  clas- 
sic method,  which  are  decorated  by  leaf  patterns  and  pearl  beads, 

Their  mouldinms  will  hâve  différent  profiles  according  to  t 
their  materials  and  the  mode  of  lighting,  the  light  almost  en- 
tirely  coming  from  beneath  in  case  of  ceilings,  through  Windows 
and  as  reflections  from  the  floor  in  case  the  coffers  are  not 
made  of  glaaa. 

The  following  distinctions  concerning  the  forms  of  ceilings 
are  to  be  cbnsidered. 

If  the  moulding  and  beam  form  a  single  pièce,  much  material 
must  usually  be  eut  away  from  the  rongh  bloc^.  Hence  m  the 
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construction  of  ccilinge  on  a  very  large  scalc,  it  is  préféra- 
ble to  Insert  tbe  noaldings  as  separate  pièces  in  tbe  beams  as 

at  a  (Pig.  122).  If  tbe  principle  of  corbelling  is  to  be  util- 
ized  as  nuch  as  possible,  we   should  let  tbe  monlding  predomin- 
ate  as  at  b  (Fig.  122),  iobordipating  thervertical  surfaces; 
according  to  tbe  end  propesed,  tbe  profile  will  itself  be  va- 
ried,  eitber  choosing  tbe  energetic  convex  form.  or  tbe  softer 
concave  transition  form  in  case  of  lighter  constructions.  If 
tbe  stone  beams  are  ail  propcrly  anchored  together,  or  their 
ends  are  built  into  loaded  masonry,  wben  tbe  architrave  should 
not  be  too  beavily  loaded,  and  wben  tbe  span  is  sœall  and  deep 
architraves  of  strong  stone  are  used,  a  strong  projection  of 
tbe  corbellings  is  permissible;  it  is  tben  best  to  œould  tbe 
entire  surface  of  tbe  corbelled  beaius,  since  their  centres  of 
gravity  are  then  removed  farther  back  froœ  their  faces  as  at 
a  (Pig.  123),  while  nith  the  arrangement  b,  tbe  projection  of 
tbe  overbanging  part  of  the  beam  makes  it  possible  for  it  to 
tip  over.  If  tbe  beau  a  (Pig.  124)  is  so  long  that  it  bas  a 
firin  support  at  each  end,  it  evidently  may  be  corbelled  out 
coûsiderably;  but  tbe  intermediate  beams  b,  «hich  complète  the 
frameifork.  must  then  either  be  corbelled  out  tut  little,  or 
they  must  be  supported  by  the  ends  of  the  beams  a  a  by  means 
of  inclined  joints.  This  horizontal  louer  surface  of  thèse 
beams  may  also  be  decorated  by  patterns  like  bands. 

In  mediaeval  stone  beam  ceilinga,  the  angles  of  the  beams  a 
are  generally  moulded  by  coves  and  rounds  (Fig.  125).  Scarcely 
can  anything  be  orged  against  this  practice,  yet  one  should  ad- 
hère to  this  rule,  that  ail  approximations  toward  mediaeval 
forms  should  be  avoided,  the  further  the  îiork  is  removed  from 
the  construction  of  churches,  but  thèse  forms  become  permissi- 
ble  in  the  ratio  on  wbich  tbe  work  approaches  that  purpose.  A 
Renaissance  like  that  desired  by  us  and  which  will  satiafy  ail 
requirements  of  our  time,  may  very  properly  approach  more  or 
lésa  closely  to  one  or  the  other  style  tendency  .  or  even  the 
styles  of  foreign  nations  according  to  its  needs,  without  los- 
ing  its  internai  unity  so  long  as  it  adhères  to  a  principle  t 
that  is  generally  applicable;  but  this  principle  must  be  that 
nothing  is  imitated,  but  that  the  form  treatment  is  developed 
from  the  thing  itself,  and  îiith  this  thmg  are  altays  connected 
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tbe  purpoae  and  the  material,  the  construction,  the  external 
reqairementa  of  life  arid  the  local  conditions.  Bot  we  shall 
return  to  our  tbeory  of  form  after  thèse  général  conaideratiens, 

The  vertical  side  surfaces  of  the  stone  beams  are  not  usually 
decorated;  yet  they  might  be  ornamented  by  a  so-called  fret, 
the  well  kno^n  oPecian  band  ornament,  or  ty  a  band  of  palic  or- 
naments. 

The  coffers  theirselves  are  stone  slabs  hollowed  for  sake  of 
greater  lightness,  and  were  treated  in  the  classci  styles  as 
if  transparent,  just  as  if  the  starry  sky  nas  seen  through 
theœ,  aird  they  were  tberefore  decorated  by  golden  stars  on  a 
groond  colored  blae  or  red.  At  a  later  date  the  stars  were 
changea  to  rosettes  in  relief. 

îhese  ornamental  expédients  for  the  treatment  of  stone  ceil- 
ings  hâve  a  claini  to  be  eicployed  again  *hen  stone  ceilings  are 
used,  by  being  both  pleasing  and  characteristic  as  well  as  a 
vénérable  foric  motive  consecrated  by  tradition. 

If  it  is  ôesired  to  close  the  -nterspaces  by  several  slabs 
joined  together.  rather  than  by  coffers  (Fig.  126),  they  should 
be  inadc  lighter  by  being  hollowed,  the  joints  bein;  concealed 
by  rounds  or  pearl  beads,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  decora- 
ted keystone.  The  coffer  might  also  be  urought  froin  a  thick 
block  instead  of  a  thin  slab.  and  be  lightened  by  t^^ing  hollow- 
ed  and  by  removal  of  the  superfluous  stone  on  its  exterior,  a 
and  decorated  by  î  suspended  flower  (Pig.  127). 
2.  The  ceiling  of  Wooden  Beams. 

The  simplest  lorm  of  Jiooden  beam  ceiling  is  tnat  composed  of 
a  séries  of  beairs  on  which  is  laid  a  covering  of  boards  (Pig. 
128),  this  floor  may  be  for  walking  on  or  it  inay  be  loaded,  a 
and  in  the  last  case  the  beairs  must  be  so  strong  and  placed  so 
near  together,  that  they  can  support  the  load.  If  the  span  is 
too  great  for  the  beairs  to  support  the  load  without  bending, 
they  are  aupported  by  girders  at  their  centres,  or  by  several 
at  suitable  distances  (Fig.  129).  Thftsc  girders  lay  in  turn  be 
supported  by  trussed  èeans  and  by  vertical  posts  as  shown  in 
Pig.  130,  where  several  différent  fornis  of  trussed  feiàms  are 
collected  in  a  single  figure,  employed  in  the  construction  of 
mediaeval  ceilings  in  Tflbirgen  and  its  vicinity.  In  Pig8.131. 
132  and  133  are  shown  further  examples  of  aimilar  itodes  of 
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sufpopting  beaiES  by  cap  pièces  from  the  town  halls  of  Freiberg, 
Meiasen,  and  the  Gernanic  ijuseam  at  Nuremfcurl.  The  bead  ceili- 
ng3   inay  be  so  constractcd  as  to  bave  intermediate  beams  (Fig.. 
134), and  the  main  beama  may  be  doabled  or  trebled  inatead  of 
bemg  aupported  by  girders,  ao  as  to  support  the  load,  further 
the  board  floor  icay  not  be  visible  from  beneath,  the  interspa- 
ces  being  filled  by  aeparate  panels  of  boards* 

It  is  noîf  easy  to  dérive  from  the  structural  idea  the  ir.otive 
*hich  suppliea  the  décoration. 

We  firat  hâve  to  conaider  the  beama  and  their  aupporta,  the- 
ir  bottoiD  and  aide  aurfaces;  ne   ahall  then  apeak  of  their  con- 
nections ifith  girdera,  capa,  trusaed  beaajs,  the  entermediate 
beama,  doabled  and  trebled  beama,  laatly  of  the  board  panels, 
their  jointa  and  border  mouldinga,  and  the  grooved-in  panela. 

If  the  ceilinga  are  not  aupported  but  are  suapended  from  the 
Boof  construction,  the  auapenaion  membera  and  roda,  the  trupa- 
ing  of  the  beama  by  iron,  ahould  ail  be  mentioned.  From  the 
motive  of  the  suapended  ceiling  may  be  derived  peculiar  forma, 
like  those  favoritea  during  the  middle  âges  and  taking  the  form 
of  vaults,  although  conatructed  of  timbera.  In  ail  wooden  str- 
ucturea  the  supporta  of  the  enda  of  beama  are  of  great  import- 
ance, for  if  the  ends  of  the  fceams  decay,  the  ceiling  falla. 

Ihese  end  supporta  of  the  beams  vary  according  to  the  purp- 
oss  of  the  timber  work  and  ita  arrangement;  eitner  the  ends  of 
the  beama  form  wood  corbellinga  in  wooden  and  half-timber  walls, 
which  aupport  the  upper  atoriea  (Fig,  135  a),  or  their  enda 
are  fluah  with  the  external  surface  (Fig,  133  t),  or  they  rest 
on  a  wall  plate  or  girt  liiCê  the  beams  of  a  wooden  roof  (Fig. 
133  c),  their  ends  are  built  into  the  nall  (Fig.  133  d),  or  t 
tenoned  into  a  wall  beam  according  to  a  Freirch  method  (Fig.  1 
133  fi),  or  laid  on  a  bric  corbelled  cornice  (Fig.  133  ^) ,   or 
a  «ail  plate  is  inaerted  between  the  beams  and  the  cornice  (Fig. 
133  é) »   or  corbels  are  uaed  inatead  of  a  cornice  (Fig.  133  h); 
with  posta  placed  between  the  corbela  and  wall  plate  in  many 
cases  with  or  witbout  bracketa,  or  finally  the  wall  plate  rests 
on  a  projection  of  the  wall. 

In  ail  cases  where  the  end  support  of  the  beam  forma  an  off- 
set, 80  that  in  interval  exists  between  the  aupport  and  the 
board  floor,  this  may  be  filled  with  a  vertical  board  or  by 
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one  inclined  forw&rd  (Fig.  135  i);  if   this  toard  œay  be  decor- 
ated  by  perforations,  and  the  joints  between  it  and  the  board 
floor  be  conceaied  by  moulded  strips.  Tbe  wall  plates  may  be 
moulded.  decorated  by  strlpes  lengthwise  or  be  left  smooth, 

The  most  pleasing  forics  of  end  supports  are  derived  from  the 
motives  f,  g  and  h  nben  the  comices  of  stone  or  brick  are  of 
rich  fornis  or  by  the  development  of  the  corbels.  Very  rich  me- 
thods  of  constrocting  thèse  end  supports  nere  devised  in  the 
iTîiddle  âges  and  during  the  Renaissance  in  numerous  massive 
wooden  ceilings  of  Dutch  churches,  toitn  halls  and  castle  halls, 
etc.;  their  principle  is  to  lessen  the  spans  of  the  beaœs  by 
beans  of  long  caps.  A  corbel  a  (Pig.  I36)  supports  a  strut  b 
on  <»hich  rest  two  caps  c  and  d,  which  support  the  beani  e.  The 
cap  c  is  supported  by  a  brace  i,  a  wall  beam  by  the  braces  h,, 
and  this  wall  beani  serves  to  receive  the  board  floor  laid  on 
the  beaiES  f.  The  corbels  are  shaped  like  classic  consoles,  or 
are  decorated  by  shields,  heads  or  figure  sculptures,  the  caps 
Œay  be  characterized  in  the  most  varied  ways,  as  being  both 
free  ending  and  supporting  members,  for  which  the  volute  cnrve 
derived  from  the  lonic  capital  sutil^f^a  a  suitallf  :L.-)tive;  the 
struts  are  generally  eut  from  crooked  timbers  and  are  curved 
in  various  Jiays;  finally.  the  struts  and  teams  are  moulded  or 
decorated  otherifise-  massive  pins  Trith  carved  heads  in  suitable 
locations  increase  the  pleasing  appearance  of  such  csilings- 

An  example  of  a  beautifully  carved  cap  is  given  in  Fi£.  137, 
from  iurghausen  near  Cetting  in  Pavaria. 

Tne  intervais  between  the  beams  e  and  f  may  be  filled  with 
perforated,  carved  or  smooth  boards, 

The  louer  surfaces  of  the  beams  are  appropriately  decorated 
by  band  patterns  of  carving  or  painting,  and  the  side  surfaces 
by  frets,  bands  of  palm  ornaments,  etc.,  borrowed  from  stone 
beam  ceilings.  Eut  the  most  suitable  mode  is  to  mould  the  ang- 
les and  surfaces  of  the  beams.  Since  thèse  mouldings  are  prod- 
uced  by  a  plane,  they  either  extend  the  entire  length  or  term- 
inate  at  the  middle  and  ends  against  spécial  carved  ornaments. 
a  fine  exaœple  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  a  curved  beam  ceiling 
of  low  rise  in  Zurich  (Pig.  138). 

cirders  are  to  be  treated  like  the  beams.  ^or  trussed  beams, 
four  examples  are  given  from  in  and  around  Tflbingen,  the  form 
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of  an  el&atic  spring  œay  be  generally  recommended,  a8  seen  in 
tbe  ton   and  crossbo*  and  in  the  related  forni  of  the  lonic  cap- 
ital, a  form  whose  nature  and  fonction  fally  correspond  to  that 
of  the  trossed  girder. 

In  case  of  the  intermediate  beams  we   are  governed  by  the  th- 
ougfct,  that  as  thèse  are  less  heavily  loaded  than  the  main  be- 
ans,  they  sbould  express  the  character  of  this  loading.  The 
ground  idea  of  the  moalded  beam,  whether  main  or  intermediate, 
ia  alwas  that  of  a  bundle  of  pièces  boand  together  and  resist- 
in£  the  flexure  of  the  beam;  rounds,  coves,  fillets  and  gpooves 
as  «ell  as  chamfers,  alternate  with  each  other  in  rich  variety. 
In  this  nay  are  produced  the  œouldings  of  double  or  triple  be- 
ams by  the  combination  of  the  half  sections  of  the  separate 
beams  of  the  différent  layers.  Figs»  139»  140,  give  examples 
of  beam  ceilings  and  sections  of  beams  from  castle  Chilien.  F 
Fi^s*  141,  142  are  from  the  castle  of  Ueissen;  fig.  143  is  frorc 
castle  Schaefenburg  near  Dresden;  Fig,  144  from  the  Nicolai  c 
chapel  in  Dippoldiswàlde  near  Dresden,  the  two  last  being  in 
the  Renaissance  style. 

The  rules  already  given  for  similar  cases  apply  te  the  board 
panels,  the  joints  may  be  matched  or  rebated  and  beaded,  so  t 
that  no  apparent  crack  resuèts  from  shrinkage  of  the  boards. 
the  Joints  may  also  be  covered  by  battens  fastened  to  the  boa- 
rds at  one  edge  only,  so  that  the  adjacent  board  may  freely 
expand  and  contract. 

The  inserted  panels  should  be  enclosed  by  mouldings  and  may 
be  left  plain,  carved  or  perforated.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  by 
partial  painting  and  gilding,  the  êffect  of  such  ceilings  may 
be  materially  heightened,  and  in  case  of  necessity  a  pleasing 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  the  colors  ihite,  black,  yellon  ochre 
and  Ifidian  red.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  in  ceilings 
*»ith  moulded  beams,  similar  members  must  hâve  the  same  color, 
that  gold  should  only  be  used  for  fine  lines,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers should  be  sharply  separated  by  narrow  fillets  and  grooves, 
etc.,  so  that  the  colors  may  be  used  on  spaces  that  are  rcoder- 
ately  lighted.  The  farther  the  ceiling  is  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer  and  the  less  strongly  the  room  is  lighted,  the  bright- 
er  must  be  the  colors,  so  as  to  hâve  a  good  gênerai  effect.  On 
the  same  grounds  the  painting  of  objects  in  gay  and  bright  col- 
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colora  may  be  censaredas  in  case  of  tbe  furnitorc  of  cburchea, 
etc»,  viewed  frow  a  small  distance,  as  an  error  of  taste,  tbat 
haa  become  qaite  fashionable  with  many  architects  during  a  very 
récent  period. 

Différent  décorative  foras  resnlt  flbin  the  construction  of 
auspended  ceilings  nhere  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  be- 
ams  require  spécial  considération.  Id  the  aaspension  meiibers 
are  iron  rods  with  scre»  ends  on  wbich  nats  are  placed,  a  was- 
her  must  be  inserted  between  the  not  and  beam.  This  vasber  niay 
take  the  form  of  a  rich  iron  ornanient,  or  may  be  replaced  by 
several  disks  of  métal  placed  on  each  other,  or  by  saspended 
ornaments  like  chandeliers.  The  latter  are  particularly  appro- 
priate  iihen  chandeliers  are  to  be  saspended  from  the  points  of 
intersection. 

ïïe  bave  already  stated  that  torned  constructions  may  be  used 
to  divide  tbe  ceiling  into  vault-like  portions;  the  suspension 
roda  then  terminate  in  drops  or  knobs,  the  ceiling  ttay  be  com- 
osed  of  groined  vaults  with  ribs  and  cross  arches,  on  nhich  is 
pàaced  the  covering  of  boards,  and  tbe  apexes  are  ornamented 
by  carved  wooden  bosses  at  wûich  the  ribs  intersect  each  other. 
In  Belgiuin  and  Holland,  very  gracefal  iiooden  ceilings  of  this 
kind  were  erected  until  tbe  Renaissance  period,  for  exaiple  in 
Harlem  (Pig.  143)  the  coverings  were  made  of  boards  bent  by 
steaiEing,  and  the  richest,  late  Gothic  vaulted  constructions 
were  iœitated,  but  treated  in  a  manner  perfectly  correspond- 
ing  to  wooden  construction. 

This  structural  principle  transferred  to  horizontal  roof  tr- 
usaes  leads  to  tunnel  vaulted  ceilings  (Fig.  146),  which  were 
very  frequently  employed  in  Dutch  buildings,  and  were  either 
covered  nith  boards,  or  as  may  be  natural  to  a  people  ingaged 
in  flbipbuilding,  were  treated  like  sbip-framed  ceilings  in  the 
fort»  of  groined  vaults,  ard  if  ail  the  timbers  are  suitably  m 
moulded  posta,  braces.  and  free-ending  posta  are  properly  car- 
ved, thèse  ceilings  are  very  pleasing.  The  horizontal  beama 
that  support  the  entire  constractioa  .tere  decorated  by  paint- 
in^,    and  in  churches  were  generally  utilized  te  forir  a  passage, 
so  that  QTïf   could  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  church  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  ceiling. 

He   bave  strayed  into  the  domain  of  visible  trnsses  and  will 
now  return  to  our  starting  point. 
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Beaœ  ceilings  ehould  also  be  mcntioned  herc,  wfeere  the  inter- 
spaces  are  not  covered  by  boards  but  by  tiles,  I  is  easily  s 
seen  that  this  mode  of  conatractln^  ceilings,  hithepto  only  ea- 
ployed  for  stables,  is  capable  of  esthetic  development,  and  m 
œaK^also  be-used  for  other  purposes;  the  aame  is  true  of  ceil- 
in£a  coffiposed  of  wooden  beams  set  diagonally,  between  which 
are  turned  brick  arches,  Instead  of  tilea  migbt  be  employed  p 
slabs  of  atone,  ceœent,  alate,  glaas,  etc,,  according  to  the 
purpoae  for  irhich  the  ceiling  ia  conatracted.  Eoard  ceilinga 
are  wooden  beam  ceilings  covered  by  boarda  on  the  onderaide, 
The  expcdienta  for  their  décoration  conaiat  of  painting  and 
in  covering  their  jointa  by  moalded  battena,  a  division  into 
a  fe?f  large  panels,  each  of  nhich  is  enclosed  by  partly  per- 
forated  and  partly  carved  boards,  as  in  a  very  pleasing  church 
ceiling  at  Zag  in  Switzerland, 
p.  Paneled  Cellings, 

Lîany  of  the  wooden  beam  ceilings  jast  described  might  also 
be  termed  paneled  ceilings;  but  true  paneled  ceilings  introdu- 
ced  by  the  Renaissance  connenced  as  imitations  of  the  claasic 
coffered  ceilings,  bat  developed  into  forŒs  quite  différent 
froffi  thoae  of  bean;  ceilings.  They  are  composed  of  intersect- 
ing  beams,  either  having  ail  the  beams  of  large  ceilings  halv- 
ed  togetheh  at  the  intersections,  ^hich  are  also  strengthened 
by  bolts  or  keys,  soœe  of  the  beams  extending  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  the  remaining  beams  abutting  against  thèse  or  being 
tenoned  into  them, 

Since  wooden  beams  of  great  length  may  be  ottained,  the  web 
System  may  be  employed  as  a  basis  for  coffered  ceilings.  In 
his  Pive  Books  of  Architecture,  Serlio  giver  a  beautiful  cof- 
fered ceiling  produced  by  the  intersection  of  lines  maging  60* 
fith  each  other. 

Larger  coffered  ceilings  appear  somejihat  monotonous,  the  Re- 
naissance masters  sought  to  avoid  this  monotony  ty  replacing 
a  group  of  coffers  by  a  larger  panel;  thèse  panels  might  be 
square,  oblong  or  cross-shaped. 

New  motives  for  ceilings  are  produced  by  dividing  the  large 
panels  into  snaller  ones  by  means  of  smaller  beams.  further  by 
changing  square  into  octagonal  panels,  by  cutting  off  right 
angled  triangles  and  thereby  strengthening  the  corners,  or  into 
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cross-shapad  panels  by  sniall  teaœs  placed  at  rigbt  angles,  la- 
stly  by  producing  the  ends  of  tbe  siualler  beams  beyond  tfae  in- 
tersections with  tfae  larger  beams*  Compare  the  iDotives  shonn 
in  Pig,  14?.. 

A  further  improvemcnt  in  tbis  mode  of  constructing  ceilings 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  spall  beams  set  dingonally  (Pig, 
148).  by  tenoning  the  ends  of  sœall  beams  into  the  f rames  of 
separate  panels  b,  and  by  the  introduction  of  circalar  frames 
or  of  those  eut  to  other  carvatures.  Further,  thèse  ceilings 
may  be  decorated  by  using  beams  that  do  not  intersect  but  are 
merely  tenoned  together  (Pig.  149).  With  thèse  expédients  we 
can  obtain  an  inexhaaitible  variety  of  possible  arrangements 
of  ceilings,  ail  derived  from  the  simple  ^offered  ceiling. 

Uany  of  the  constroctions  are  not  to  be  considered  as  bcing 
very  strong;  it  it  is  désirable  to  employ  such,  their  pleasing 
appearance  making  them  désirable  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  st- 
reiigth,  a  séries  of  beams  is  laid  above  the  ceiling,  to  whicb 
it  is  fastened  by  bolts.  This  séries  of  beams  should  be  regard- 
ed  as  a  web  System,  whose  intersections  can  be  arranged  in  va- 
rious  ifays.  At  thèse  points  the  paneled  celling  is  to  be  bolted 
to  the  beams,  and  they  may  be  decorated  in  the  most  diverse  w 
îiays  by  knobs.  rosettes,  etc.  ^.  The  motives  for  thèse  paneled 
ceilings  with  an  upper  layer  of  beams  tô  which  they  are  fast- 
ened, are  finished  by  web,  embroidery,  mosaic,  lattice,  chain 
and  net  Systems.  Ail  division  of  surfaces  exclasively  consist- 
ing  of  curved  forms  may  thus  be  used  for  paneled  ceilings.  As 
in  bcam  ceilings,  we  man  use  large  and  small  beams  in  paneled 
ceilings  also. 

The  motives  employed  in  the  décoration  of  paneled  ceilings 
are  essentially  similar  to  those  used  in  paneling,  stone  and 
wooden  beam  ceilings.  If  what  was  said  in  the  Chapter  on  that 
topêc  is  retalled,  we  can  easily  establisb  fixed  principles 
for  the  décoration  of  paneled  ceilings,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  like  ail  other  forms  of  wooden  ceilings,  thèse  mu- 
st possess  a  peculiar  character  corresponding  to  the  material, 
and  that  ornamentation  by  wood  carving,  gilding  and  color  are 
especially  appropriaèe. 

It  is  self  évident  that  lighter  horizontal  lattices  may  te 
boite  to  beam  ceilings,  whose  interspaces  may  be  filled  with 
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biarda,  producing  fcoarded  or  battened  ceilings  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  lattices,  Several  very  beaatifal  ceilinge  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  churches  hâve  tnrned  thia  motive  to  good 
accoant.  (See  Celings  from  Verona  in  Semper's  Der  Styl), 
3.  Iron  Ceilings. 

Iron  ceilings  are  partly  ased  on  accoant  of  safety  from  fire. 
parlly  because  by  the  aid  of  tbis  niaterial  the  widcst  pooms  may 
be  covered  with  maximum  elonomy  of  material  and  expense, 

Besides  iron.  only  stone  and  brick  are  employed  for  fireproof 
ceilings,  wood  being  also  used  in  those  not  fireproof.  In  gên- 
erai iron  ceilings  ate  constructed  of  iron  beams  or  girders, 
supported  by  heavy  trusses  Cor  wider  spans.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  the  construction  of  i^irôei^   will  be  given  in  treating  of  b 
beams  and  of  iron  Bonstraction  an  connection  îtith  other  things. 
It  iiell  hère  only  be  said  in  a  gênerai  way,  that  cast  and  wro- 
ught  iron  girders  reqaire  simple  forma,  and  that  the  lattice 
assumes  spécial  forma  with  tûe  least  propriety^  further  that 
forœs  of  aniform  strength  are  approximately  employed  for  iron 
construction;  finally,  that  painting  with  oil  colors  is  requi- 
red  to  protect  the  iron  from  rust,  and  that  with  this  help  the 
pleasing  effect  of  iron  construction  may  be  materially  enhanced. 

Iron  ceilings  are  preferably  used  for  buildings  intended  only 
for  ordinary  purposes,  therefore  a  minimum  of  artistic  treatm- 
ent  is  usually  sufficient,  if  the  entire  arrangement  is  a  ple- 
asing  one;  the  pleasing  effect  increases  nith   the  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  the  construction.  Further  in  iron  construct- 
ion, the  amgnitudes  seen  by  the  eye  are  small  in  proportion  to 
the  wide  rooms  that  are  covered;  the  external  appearance  of 
iron  construction  dépends  less  on  the  forms  of  the  individual 
structural  éléments,  than  on  the  mode  of  connection  and  their 
arrangement. 

In  iron  ceilings  not  too  far  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
server, the  iron  beams  should  be  ornamented  by  elagflint  mouldi- 
ngs  or  by  perforated  ornaments  madc  of  cast  iron;  but  wrought 
iron  beams  made  of  rolled  plates  riveted  together  can  hâve 
scarcely  any  form  other  than  that  absolutely  required  for  their 
purpose. 

If  the  interspaces  betneen  the  feeams  are  vaulted,  the  same 
raies  apply  that  are  given  in  the  Chapter  on  vaults;  if  filled 
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by  slabs  of  atone  or  nooden  boards,  their  panels  «re  to  fce  tr- 
eated  like  thoae  of  atone  or  wooden  ceilings.  If  glass  be  ueed 
for  this  purpose  it  can  be  decorated  by  etching  or  engraving  , 
or  true  glass  staining  lay  be  employed. 

4.  Visible  trussed  Roofs  of  Iron  and  Wood. 

Visible  trussed  roofs  are  ceilings  supported  by  a  combined 
and  mutually  strained  aystein  of  connected  members.  Thèse  coni- 
J-st  in  gênerai  of  horizontal  ties  and  tierods,  lastly  of  hori- 
zontal tiebeams  Connecting  the  end  joints.  If  the  supporting 
members  are  placed  above  the  ceiling,  this  becomes  a  suspended 
beaœ,  coffered  or  paneled  ceiling,  and  the  principles  stated 
in  the  Chapter  on  those  forins  of  ceilings  are  applicable.  The 
roof  covering  of  visible  trussed  nooden  roofs  is  not  support- 
ed by  beaffis  but  by  rafters,  and  thèse  may  directly  support  the 
roof,  or  purlins  may  be  interposed  between  the  roof  and  the 
principal  rafters;  the  rafters  are  usually  straight,  but  are 
rarely  curved  as  in  spires  of  the  Earocco  period.  The  support- 
ing System  of  combinations  of  rafters  is  terued  trusses. 
oc.  Wooden  trussed  roofs. 

For  the  covering  of  thèse  roofs  the  forin  motives  resuit  from 
the  ideas  already  given  for  the  treatment  of  ceilings.  The  cov- 
ering material  of  stone,  tiles,  glass,  slates,  food,  straw,  m 
métal,  etc.,  is  usually  fastened  to  a  séries  of  wooden  battens, 
îfhich  niay  generally  be  decorated  like  other  strips  or  bands  ac- 
cording  to  their  nature  and  purpose,  if  the  covering  material 
remains  visible  beneath,  like  ail  panels  in  interspaces.  The 
supporting  rafters,  whether  straight  or  corved,  on  account  of 
their  small  résistance  to  bending  should  hâve  greater  depth 
thar  width  like  ail  other  beams,  and  should  be  treated  like 
beams.  Wben  opportunity  offers,  the  principles  determined  for 
limiting  forins  détermine  the  forffs  of  tierods,  struts  and  oth- 
er connected  parts.  (See  Tectonics,  p.  195  et  aeq.).  If  the 
rafters  or  the  main  beams  supporting  the  purlins  are  composed 
of  curved  pièces,  they  may  be  decorated  by  carvinga  according 
to  circumstances,  like  those  considered  in  various  parts  of 
our  Tectonics  and  Architectonics. 

As  purely  décorative  expédients  in  visible  trussed  roofs, 
^e  rean  employ  for  filling  interspaces  between  the  structural 
members,  perforated  or  solid  panels  of  ail  kinds,  also  carving, 
painting  and  gilding  on  suitable  prominent  parts  of  the  struc- 
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Structure ,  mctallic  ornaments,  etc, 

Â  simple  and  clear  construction  is  alifays  the  inost  important 
thing  in  ail  visible  trossed  roofs,  whether  of  nood  or  of  iron; 
atrupt  transitions  in  the  direction  of  différent  intersecting 
structural  parts  may  be  softened  by  transition  curves  in  rare 
cases,  almost  entirely  limited  to  massive  roof  and  t)ridge  con- 
structions of  rolled  plates;  it  more  than  necessary  to  avoid 
such  interventions,  opposed  to  the  rigid  System  of  massive 
structures  nhen  construction  and  energy  of  effect  for  esthetic 
reasons  neither  reguire  nor  alloif  any  softening  or  weakening 
by  paltry  trifles.  Only  in  case  of  rafters  of  many  truuses  of 
nide  apan  intersecting  at  oblique  angles,  is  it  often  proper 
to  insert  large  transition  curves,  which  lend  a  bold  sweep  to 
such  roof  constructions;  when  such  structures  are  used  as  in 
many  roofs  of  railuay  stations,  or  in  ifide  aisles  of  cburches, 
halls,  buildings  for  cireuses,  etc.,  are  they  entirely  correct. 
p.  Visible  trussed  roofs  of  Iron. 

The  treatment  of  iron  trossed  roofs  is  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  those  constracted  of  wood;  according  to  what  bas  al- 
ready  been  stated,  the  différence  in  treatment  of  the  separate 
parts  résulta  from  the  essentlal  différence  of  the  ty»o  kinda 
of  materials,  and  the  technical  processes  t)ependent  on  thèse. 
Economy  of  material  and  of  weight,  as  well  as  the  greater  str- 
ength  of  iron  members  of  equal  section,  compared  with  those  of 
any  other  material,  gives  to  iron  construction  a  lighter  char- 
acter  throughout  than  that  of  other  constructions.  The  peculi- 
arities  of  the  modes  of  Connecting  the  différent  parts,  mostly 
joined  by  rivets,  screws,  bolts  and  keys,  obstructs  a  free  mo- 
vement  in  the  artistic  form  of  iron  trussed  roofs,  a  freer 
play  being  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  parts  composed  of 
cast  iron.  Yet  whatever  is  lost  in  richness  of  form  by  the  rig- 
idity  and  thinness  of  the  iron  construction,  as  well  as  by  the 
difficulty  of  working  the  material,  can  be  coffipensated  in  some 
degree  by  the  aid  of  plates  of  cast  iron  perforated  or  decora- 
ted  in  relief,  by  décorations  in  thin  métal,  by  ornamental  dé- 
tails in  îirought  iron,  fhlch  are  considered  in  the  Chapter  of 
Tectonics  on  Lûcksmith"s  Work,  and  lastly  by  painting  in  oii 
colors  rcQuired  as  a  protection  from  rust,  and  by  gilding;  fnr- 
ther,  since  iron  construction  is  never  required  to  possess  the 
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prédominant  monumental  character  of  stone  etructurea  but  aluays 
serves  a  purpoae  more  or  leas  temporary,  a  moderate  use  of  zinc 
is  not  excluded,  teing  an  auxiliary  material  par  excellence  of 
our  era. 

5.  Vaults. 

Tfte  vaults  preferably  employed  in  architecture  may  be  arran- 
gea in  three  classes,  of  which  a  brief  description  is  advisable 
in  the  follo.fing  pages  for  many  reasons:-  a,  claasic  vaults; 
b,  mediaeval  vaults;  c.  Renaissance  vaults. 

Among  classic  or  ancient  vaults  are  to  be  mentioned  tunnel 
vaults,  dômes,  groined  vaults  nithout  ribs  and  produced  by  the 
intersection  of  tunnel  vaults,  The  name  of  mediaeval  vault  is 
applied  to  ail  construction  of  pibbed  vaults  derived  fpom  clas- 
sic forms.  We  term  Renaissance  vaults  ail  modem  forms  of  vau- 
lts existing  since  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  era,  irhich 
jrere  unknown  to  either  the  classic  perior  or  the  middle  âges, 
ïielah-groined  vaults  with  or  without  intersections  by  tunnel 
vaults,  the  conical  vaults  of  curved  outline,  only  connected 
•fith  ribbed  vaults  during  the  middle  âges,  etc« 

We  shall  treat  hère  neither  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  vault,  not  describe  ail  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
vaulted  construction,  which  would  be  necessary  in  a  treatise 
on  mediaeval  architecture  or  building  construction,  in  order 
to  understand  the  matter,  and  therefore  touch  but  slightly  on 
the  historical  as  heretofore,  and  on  the  structural  only  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  dérivation  of  the  ornamental 
treatment  of  the  vault. 
a.  Antique  Vaults. 

Roman  vaults  are  well  known  to  bave  been  either  built  of 
stone  voussoirs  or  of  hollow  pots  stuck  in  each  other,  or  last- 
ly  of  separate  principal  arches  conrected  by  intermediate  arch- 
es, the  intermediate  spaces  betneen  thèse  two  kinds  of  arches 
being  filled  by  concrète.  In  most  cases  the  surfaces  of  the  v 
vaults  nere  coated  by  plastering,  since  the  excellent  bricks 
and  cernent  made  uncoated  stone  vaults  entirely  unnecessary,  or 
liffiited  them  to  the  smaller  structures. 
i.  Tmnel  Vaults. 

If  a  séries  of  arches  are  placed  side  by  side  the  simpleat 
fort  of  the  tunnel  vault  is  produced;  if  the  voussoirs  are  of 
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stone,  the  motive  of  hollowing  ou  tfaeir  inner  snrface  resalts 
from  tbe  reqairement  that  tbe  atones  siost  be  as  llgbt  as  possi- 
ble, to  lessen  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  vault,  This  hollon- 
ing  beat  corresponds  in  every  relation  to  the  formation  of  a 
rosette  strongly  raised  from  the  snnkcn  groon^,  and  tbos  a  sort 
of  coffered  ceiling  is  ppoduced  by  the  vault  in  the  simplest 
fay,  entirely  independent  from  the  horizontal  stone  ceiling. 

The  idea  of  the  tannel  vault  ifith  coffers  being  once  accepted, 
a  slight  considération  leads  to  a  foather  advance,  the  end  jo- 
ints of  the  vonssoirs  appear  too  prominentèy  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  vault;  they  are  concealed  by  decorating  them  by  s 
sunken  œouldings  or  by  p«arl  beads.  But  the  vault  iiiay  be  more 
tastefully  constpucted  of  supporting  arches»  each  being  stable 
of  itself,  preventing  the  arches  from  yielding  sidewise  by  lon- 
gitudinal connections,  moulded  like  the  arches  or  otherwise, 
then  filling  the  interspaces  between  the  two  Systems  of  arches 
by  separate  stone  slabs,  fitted  in  place,  Thus  are  produced 
coffered  vaults,  similar  in  external  appearance  and  allied  in 
principle  to  coffered  ceilings,  because  the  supporting  parts 
form  a  complète  System  by  themselves,  and  only  thin  slabs  of 
stone  are  required  for  filling  the  interspaces.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  coffered  vault  constructed  according  to  this 
principle,  though  in  a  somewhat  developed  form,  is  that  of  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Spirito  in  Florence,  a  noble  spécimen  of  early 
Renaissance.  A  second  very  pleasing  exaraple  is  represented  by 
Viollet-le-Duc,  p.  125  of  Dictionnaire  Raisonnee  d'Architect- 
ure. The  intersections  of  the  transverse  arches  and  tbe  longi- 
tudinal members  are  distinguisbed  by  decorated  keysftones. 

If  the  voussoirs  are  small  and  of  soft  material  like  volcan- 
ic  tufa,  or  are  artificially  prepared  like  bricks,  they  may 
be  shaped  in  accordance  with  web  embroidery  or  mosaic  Systems, 
nhich  indeed  bas  only  been  done  in  exceptional  occasions,  and 
preferably  for  décorative  purposes.  For  example,  Strack  employ- 
ed  vaults  of  this  kind  in  the  graceful  vestibules  of  Eflrsjg^a 
Machine  Sbops  in  Berlin.  For  plastic  clay.  the  under  surface 
of  such  ornamental  voussoirs  may  be  ornamented  by  pressing  in 
moulds;  soft  materials  like  tufa  may  bave  carved,  sunken  or 
raised  forms. 

Semicircular  and  pointed  tunnel  vaults,  ?ihen  built  of  brick. 
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if  half  brick  tfaick  are  entirely  composed  of  stretcheps  paral- 
lel  to  the  axia  of  the  vault,  while  Dutch  bond  ia  aaed  for  th- 
iBker  vaalta. 

Such  vaalta  are  moat  aimply  decorated  ty   torders  and  ly  uak- 
ing  their  apper  portion  moat  prominent  by  means  of  colored  br- 
icka,  also  by  the  uae  of  décorative  patterna  of  bonds,  nhich 
may  be  employed  in  tunnel  vaalta  of  low  riae,  are  moat  taate- 
ful  if  vaalted  parallel  to  their  diagonale  like  Fi^.  130  a,  b, 
The  niiddle  of  the  vault  ia  then  lEarked  by  the  interaectiona  of 
the  bricka,  and  a  décoration  of  the  conatruction  by  iceana  of 
colored  bricka  ia  appropriate  to  the  middle  and  edgea  of  the 
vault* 

If  long  rooma  are  covered  by  tunnel  vaalta,  theae  tunnel  va- 
alta are  divided  into  baya  by  tranaverae  projecting  archea, 
partly  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  vaalt  and  to  obtain  a  grea- 
ter  variety  in  unity,  and  partly  to  itake  the  vault  lighter.  The 
foma  of  theae  tranaverae  archea  will  be  conaidered,  when  we 
treat  of  mediaeval  vaalta  in  connection  with  other  thinga. 

A  mode  of  conatructing  tunnel  vaulta  by  a  aenea  of  strong 
Ijrick  archea  connected  together  by  longitudinal  archea,  the 
interapacea  being  then  filled  »?ith  concrète,  a  method  of  con- 
atructing vaalta  known  to  bave  been  frequently  employed  by 
the  Romane,  fully  explained  by  Viollet-lerDuc  leada  again  to 
the  coffered  vault. (Dict.  Raia.  IX,  p.  483  et  aeq). 
p.  Roman  groined  vaalta. 

Groined  vaulta  of  the  Roman  ayatem  prodaced  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  tJio  tunnel  vaalta,  the  diagonal  archea  not  projecting 
beyond  their  aurfacea  aa  groin  riba,  are  to  be  treated  like 
tunnel  vaalta.  If  the  vaalta  are  of  atone,  aince  the  curvea  of 
interaection  of  aemicircular  equal  tunnel  vaalta  are  elleptical, 
the  aeparate  atonea  of  the  diagonale  muât  hâve  peculiar  forma, 
and  eacb  atone  muât  be  determined  separately,  ao  that  the  tun- 
nel vaalta  may  unité  in  a  good  bond.  Since  the  tunnel  vaulta 
reat  on  theae  diagonal  archea  by  meana  of  the  indentationa  of 
the  bond  and  heavily  load  them,  they  muât  either  hâve  a  depth 
greater  than  that  of  the  vault,  or  be  conatructed  of  a  atrong- 
er  material  than  that  of  the  vault,  ao  aa  not  to  be  cruahed 
under  the  load.  Thia  atrengthening  of  the  diagonal  archea  then 
expreaaea  the  greater  importance  of  theae  over  the  aurfacea  of 
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the  walls  tbemsclves,  either  by  a  material  of  a  différent  col- 
or,  by  a  spécial  mode  of  décoration,  or  by  a  greater  prominence 
of  the  lines  of  intersection  of  tbe  vaults  in  the  forœ  of  riba, 
jfrought  on  the  stones  of  the  diagonal  arches  to  strengthen  thein. 

The  inconvenience  of  determining  and  working  thèse  diagonal 
stones  with  their  complicated  joints  natarally  leads  to  the  i 
idea  of  strengthening  the  diagonale  by  constrocting  the  diago- 
nal ribs  as  if  standing  independently,  then  letting  the  surfa- 
ces of  the  vaalts  intersect  aboyé  the  back  of  the  ribs. 

The  plan  of  a  Roman  tunnel  vault  nith  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse arches  but  irithout  spécial  projecting  ribs  was  formed  as 
at  Pig,  131  a-  that  of  a  vault  with  diagonal  ribs  as  at  Pig. 
152,  b,  in  case  that  care  bad  previously  been  taken  to  provide 
a  complète  support  for  ail  the  arches  of  the  vault  by  arranging 
supporting  piers  in  the  plan.  But  in  case  not  only  the  latter 
were  required,  but  the  cutting  of  the  springing  Joints  of  the 
arches  was  to  be  simplified,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
free  développent  of  ail  the  separate  arches  of  the  vault.  the 
piers  c  (Fig.  132)  required  the  addition  of  a  projecting  memb- 
er  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonals. 

Thus  the  ribbed  vault  was  developed  from  the  construction  of 
the  Roman  groined  vault  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
expediency;  if  the  ribs  are  to  be  entirely  omitted  and  the  va- 
ult is  80  well  built  or  its  loading  is  relatively  so  snisll,  ^ 
that  they  can  be  omitted,  then  a  (Pig.  I5I)  becomes  the  plan 
for  the  normal  arrangement  of  groin  vaults.  The  Renaissance 
is  known  to  hâve  entirely  followed  Roman  architectureand  gave 
abaolute  préférence  to  the  groin  vault  without  ribs,  over  the 
mediaeval  vault  with  ribs. 
y.  The  Roman  dôme. 

The  dôme  is  bounded  by  spherical  surfaces;  ail  sections  thr- 
ough  a  vertical  axis  and  passing  tbrough  the  vertex  are  great 
circles.  Prom  structural  and  décorative  reasons,  we  are  ogliged 
to  distinguisfc  between  dômes  simply  taken,  or  heirispheres,  half 
dômes  or  qnarter  sphères,  and  lastly  dômes  constructed  on  poly- 
gonal, square  or  triangular  plans,  tbe  so-called  pendentive  dômes. | 

The  simplest  mode  of  constructing  dômes  is  to  compose  them 
of  horizontal  rings  of  voussoirs,  ail  their  beds  and  end  joints 
bemg  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  dôme;  each  voussoir  t 
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therefore  ha3  two  radial  teda  and  two  vertical  end  joints.  The 
apex  is  cornsed  by  a  conical  keystone,  its  under  surface  being 
concave  spherical.  If  sach  a  done  is  boilt  of  eut  stone  it  can 
be  iiade  a  coffer  dôme  by  applying  the  principles  already  found 
to  govern  tannel  vaalta  of  atone.  If  it  be  built  of  brick,  for 
whicb  purpoae  block  bond  entirely  conpoaed  of  headers  ia  naaal- 
If;  chosen  for  both  structural  and  economical  reasona,  but  orn- 
amental  bonds  are  not  to  be  exmluded  from  small  domea,  tne  déc- 
orative motives  that  may  be  produced  by  thèse  bonds  give  abun- 
dant  means  for  the  ornamental  treatœent  of  the  surface  of  the 
domej  the  gênerai  gronnd  principles  are  conclusive  in  this  case, 
as  in  ail  Tectonics,  the  border  form  at  the  base  of  the  dôme, 
ita  detached  apex,  the  courses  in  horizontal  rings,  the  verti- 
cal and  diagonal  directions  of  the  brick  bond,  ail  furnish  at- 
arting  points  for  the  entire  décoration. 

The  dôme  may  also  be  regarded  as  being  divided  into  sections 
by  meridiana,  which  diminish  toward  the  vertex,  and  may  be  com- 
posed  of  blocka  of  atone  having  thinned  edges  toward  the  apex* 
thia  unpractical  mode  of  construction  shoald  be  regarded  as 
meraly  fancifal,  tut  ifas  a  great  favnrite  in  tke  late  Penaiss- 
ance  of  Rolland,  for  niches  and  sinall  dômes. 

A  combination  of  the  two  modes  of  construction  is  found  in 
the  use  of  coffer  dômes,  in  the  architecture  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Renaissance,  carried  out  on  the  greatest  scale  in  the  Pan- 
théon in  Rome.  A  séries  of  vertical  arches  diminish  tosiard  the 
vertex  by  offsets  and  form  great  circles  of  the  dôme,  and  are 
connected  together  by  transverse  arches,  the  interspaces  betw- 
een  the  arches  are  filled  by  coffers.  (Viollet-le-Duc.  Dict. 
Rais.  IX.  p.  473  et  seq. ). 

In' the  dooe  of  the  Panthéon  a  refinement  was  first  employed, 
which  had  a  pernicious  effect  in  later  times,  and  led  the  Ren- 
aissance masters  into  error;  the  side  surfaces  of  the  hollowed 
coffers  jrithont  exception  radiated  from  a  central  point  in  the 
axis  of  the  dôme,  so  that  instead  of  the  coffers  nas  introduced 
a  perspective  architecture,  which  only  appeared  in  some  degree 
correct  frog  the  centre  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  dôme,  but  had 
a  distorted  effect  from  any  other  point  of  sight;  at  this  cen- 
tre the  side  surfaces  of  the  coffers  entirely  vanished  from  t 
the  view  of  the  observer.  Por  our  modem  era  to  commend  this 
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theatrical  effect  as  an  ingenioQS  idea  as  freqaently  happens. 
can  scarcely  be  termed  othemise  than  an  error  of  judéement 
of  the  esthetic  facolty.  The  louer  edges  of  tfce  coffersonly 
should  be  inclined  donnward,  so  as  to  ail  becnme  visible, bat 
not  the  otbers. 

A  peculiap  f opm^of  doire  is  obtained  by  constructing  it  of  h 
horizontal  rings  and  also  irith  sections  diirinishing  toward  the 
vertex,  if  the  vault  is  execated  in  herrlngbone  bond  as  in  the 
dôme  of  Florence  cathedral,  This  produces  a  pleasing  arrangem- 
ent that  may  Qe  decorated  in  various  ifays  by  the  ose  of  colored 
bricks.  Accordingito  an  allied  principle  a  donce  may  be  concei- 
ved  as  being  formed  of  separate  spherical  triangles  or  rhoïïibus- 
es,  their  aides  forming  great  circles  andpartly  spherical  Bpip- 
als  on  the  surface  of  the  doice,  rrhich  terminate  at  the  vertex, 
a  mode  of  construction  never  yet  executed,  thougb  allied  to 
niany  late  Gothic  star  vaults. 

On  the  plan  of  any  dôme  may  be  drawn  a  regular  System  of  st- 
raight  lines,  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  being  the  horizontal 
projection  of  a  System  of  circular  arcs  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  dôme,  The  separate  spaces  of  such  a  regularly  divided 
doffiical  surface  may  be  filled  ifith  brick  masonry.  regularly 
arranged  in  a  fixed  direction.  We  find  two  separately  existing 
and  very  strong  dômes  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Spalati,  and 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome;  the  former  consists 
of  norizontal  séries  of  arches  turned  over  each  other,  the  in- 
terspaces  being  filled  irith  concrète,  the  other  being  of  doub- 
ly  curved  vaults  turned  betneen  meridian  arches,  so  that  the 
dôme  is  shaped  like  a  muskmelon.  Strictly  speaking,  the  mediae- 
val  ribbed  vaulta  of  ail  kinds  are  nothing  but  combinations  of 
regular  Systems  of  ribs,  ifhose  intervais  are  filled  by  similar 
vaults  of  double  curvature,  nhich  are  partly  spherical-ellipti- 
cal,  partly  horn-shaped  ellipsoïdal  surfaces  lite  those  of  the 
melon  vault.  (Fig.  153)* 

The  dômes  built  of  pots  employed  not  only  by  the  Romans  but 
also  by  many  modem  architects  for  covering  ifide  rooms  nith 
the  minimum  weight,  hardly  require  considération,  since  they 
are  almost  always  covered  by  plastering.  If  the  construction 
of  such  dômes  is  to  remain  visible,  the  bottoms  of  the  pots 
ifould  be  placed  toward  the  centre  of  the  dôme,  the  Joints  be 
filled  with  mortar,  cernent  or  plaster,  »rhich  might  be  painted 
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or  gilded,  while  tbe  bottoms  of  the  pots  could  be  orn&mented 
b'j  preaaed  ornaments. 

The  half  dômes  of  niches  are  chielly  distinêaished  froïc  dômes 
in  their  construction  and  décorative  treatirent  by  the  fact,  t 
tbat  generally  not  their  vertex  but  that  point  on  their  louer 
ed^e  fartHest  froŒ  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  to  bc  regarded 
as  their  pôle,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  half  dôme  is  horizontal. 
If  the  half  dôme  is  to  abut  against  an  entire  dôme  so  as  to 
resist  the  thrust,  as  in  irany  buildings  having  the  plan  of  the 
Creek  cross,  or  terminâtes  in  a  tunnel  vault,  it  should  be  con- 
structed  as  a  half  dôme  with  vertical  axis  and  be  decoratively 
treated  accordingly  or  like  an  um|)rella,  irhile  dômes  over  nich- 
es froK  the  earliest  times  are  usaally  treated  in  forœs  like 
a  muscle  shell  and  thus  termed  a  concha.  The  concave  attracting 
and  inviting  character  of  the  niche  leads  the  eye  to  the  pôle 
of  the  half  dôme  or  concha,  and  appears  ai  that  point  of  the 
construction  irhere  the  eye  feels  restricted.  from  ifhence  the 
energy  of  the  wbole  appears  to  radiate,  and  which  seems  to  hâve 
retired  to  the  farthest  point.  Similar  ideas  had  led  almost  ail 
nations  to  decorate  tbe  concha  by  radiating  forms,  as  if  penc- 
ila  of  light  radiated  from  tbe  pôle  in  ail  directions,  which 
may  be  compared  irith  those  of  the  sky  nhen  the  sun  sinks  below 
the  horizon.  Hence  in  charches  the  pôle  of  the  niche  is  usually 
ornamented  by  the  face  of  the  divine  being  represented,  or  by 
a  symbol  representing  this.  Eoman  and  Renaissance  architects 
generally  preferred  to  decorate  the  conchas  of  sirall  niches  by 
sbells,  especially  in  case  of  fountains  ard  cascades. 

In  Holland  during  the  late  Renaissance  it  fas  a  favorite  id- 
ea  to  construct  the  dômes  of  niches  with  radiating  voussoirs 
diffiinishing  tonard  the  pôle,  this  was  carried  so  far  as  to  eut 
bricks  to  form  sharp  intersections  at  the  pôle,  while  the  rad- 
iating lines  of  tbe  brick  bore  were  crl^  a  quarter  brick  apart 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  niche. 

Ail  entire  dômes  and  dômes  over  niches  may  then  be  termed  u 
ambrella  dômes  if  their  vertical  axes  are  accented,  whether 
actually  divided  in  sections  by  great  circles,  or  meridians 
and  zones  are  only  indicated  as  in  church  dômes,  sprinkled  wj- 
th  stars  or  decorated  by  soaring  angels,  etc.;  ail  those  dômes 
over  niches  may  briefly  be  termed  shell  dômes,  in  which  the 
pôle  of  the  principal  axis  is  treated  as  the  principal  point; 
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to  decorate  an  entire  dôme  by  taking  any  axia  otfcer  than  a  ver- 
tical one  as  a  base  woald  be  nonsense,  and  tfee  aame  would  be 
true  of  a  niche  dôme  in  which  the  top  and  rear  îicre  ignored, 
^hile  the  right  and  left  sides  were  made  prominent.  (See  Tec- 
tonica,  Chapter  on  order  and  eatimation,  t*  3^ jet  seq.). 

pendentive  dômes  are  produced  by  constructing  a  polygon  of 
am:  form  whatever.  whose  angles  lie  in  a  circle  or  in  an  ell- 
ipse, if  the  doœe  is  to  be  elliptical.  In  architecture  this  is 
usually  merely  a  regnlar  polygon- witb  three,  four,  five  or  six 
sides.  Ail  regular  pendentive  dômes  are  in  part  directly  snpp*- 
octed  by  the  piers;  for  exanple  by  the  piers  a,  b,  c,  d,  the 
remainder  resting  on  the  arches  a  c,  c  b,  b  d,  d  a,  erected 
above  the  sides  of  the  polygon.  The  radius  of  the  dôme  equals 
the  radius  of  the  polygon  circumscribed  about  the  polygon,  and 
therefore  equals  the  half  of  the  greater  diagonal  of  ail  poly- 
gona  with  an  even  nimber  of  sides.  If  a  plane  be  passed  through 
the  vertices  of  the  arches, which  hâve  equal  beights.for  regular 
polygons,  this  séparâtes  the  pendentive  dôme  into  an  upper  cal- 
otte and  as  mapy  pendentives  as  the  polygon  has  angles.  The  p 
plan  of  the  calotte  is  identical  ?fith  the  circle  inscribed  in 
the  polygon. 

The  pendentive  dôme  should  always  be  decorated  from  a  différ- 
ent point  of  vien   than  the  dôme;  besides  the  vertex  it  has  n 
lonest  and  n  characteristic  poiirta,  corresponding  to  the  cent- 
res of  the  arches,  wbich  require  esthetic  prominence,  they  are 
usually  constructed  by  making  the  courese  horizontal  and  corb- 
elled  out  diagonally  in  the  pendentives  up  to  the  base  of  the 
calotte,  which  is  then  constructed  alone  ap  a  doire.  Hence  the 
décoration  naturally  has  référence  to  the  characteristic  points, 
or  if  the  calotte  be  constructed  independently  from  the  penden- 
tives. which  is  perfectly  proper  when  those  are  built  of  hori- 
zontal courses,  the  characteristic  points  are  not  made  promin- 
ent on  the  calotte  or  are  merely  indicated.  The  borders  and  t 
the  prominence  of  the  vertex  by  a  keystone  ifill  be  décisive  in 
botû  cases,  and  the  indication  of  diagonal  lines  in  the  first 
case,  and  the  development  of  the  pendentives  in  the  second, 
fill  be  equally  so.  The  pendentives  gradually  increase  in  width 
up^ard  from  the  piers,  and  afford  opportunities  for  the  intro- 
duction of  polygonal  or  circular  medallions;  they  may  be  so  d 
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decorated,  tbat  the  ornament  is  gradnally  developed  from  the 
logeât  part  of  the  calotte.  The  calotte  shoold  be  divided  from 
the  pendentivea  by  a  border  or  a  comice. 

Ail  dômes,  whether  segmentai,  aeicicircalar,  elliptical  or  of 
otùer  forma,  reqaire  a  keystone  to  terminate  the  vault. 

The  smaller  the  riae  of  a  vaalt  the  less  ia  the  load  that  it 
map  safely  support  by  ita  conditiona  of  atatilîty,  and  the  gre- 
ater  ita  riae  as  in  caae  of  a  pointed  arch,  an  elliptical  arch 
ifith  vertical  major  axia,  a  parabolic  or  catenary  arch,  the  g 
greater  will  be  the  load  which  may  be  placed  on  it,  and  alao 
the  greater  will  be  the  weight  that  is  required  to  be  placed 
on  its  vertex  to  ensure  its  atability. 

Porther  the  completion  of  adome  ia  aluays  technically  diff4- 
cuit  in  vaults  of  great  span,  and  an  opening  is  commonly  requ- 
ired at  the  vertex,  partly  fior  the  admission  of  light,  partly 
for  the  purpoae  of  hoiating  building  materials,  etc.  Prom  thèse 
points  of  view,  the  following  rulea  for  spécial  caaes  are  deri- 
ved;  Segmentai  and  semicircular  dômes  of  small  span  are  not 
properly  finished  with  a  keystone,  which  in  very  small  domea 
should  be  so  shaped  as  to  exert  no  thrust.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  dôme  exceads  a  certain  measure,  a  complète  stone  ring  is 
préférable  to  a  keystone,  the  centre  remaining  open  for  admit- 
ting  light,  hoisting  building  materials,  and  ifhich  can  at  last 
be  filled  with  a  stone  more  or  less  flat. 

Stilted  or  raised  dômes  with  a  height  exceeding  theîr  radius 
must  be  loaded  in  a  peculiar  way  and  therefore  require  massive 
keyatones,  ?fhich  may  be  bold  suspeyded  rosettes  in  complète  d 
domea.  or  should  be  a  circle  of  heavy,  tbick  and  de-îp  voussoi- 
rs  in  dômes  open  at  the  top.  In  very  large  dômes  like  those  c 
covering  the  Panthéon  at  Rome,  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  the 
church  of  3.  Peter  at  Rome,  the  church  od  S.  .^intvieve  in  Paris 
or  of  S.  Paul  in  london.  three  dômes  are  palec  above  each  other, 
the  lowest  or  true  dôme  having  an  opening  at  its  centre,  the 
second  being  steeper  and  supporting  the  lantern.  while  the  tb- 
ird  is  the  external  covering  dôme,  whose  weight  nith  that  of 
the  second  dôme  combines  with  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  fi- 
rat  dôme  as  a  vertical  pressure.  The  upper  ring  of  the  inner 
dôme  may  then  support  a  gallery  and  may  be  connected  by  a  col- 
onnade with  the  upper  cosing  ring  od  the  second  dôme,  which 
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supports  the  lantern;  but  this  colonnade  should  not  cause  too 
êreat  a  load  on  the  louer  dôme,  nor  should  it  support  the  clo- 
sing  rinâ  of  the  second  dôme,  since  in  both  cases  the  loirer 
dôme  ifould  be  in  danger  of  falling,  and  the  second  dôme  would 
be  useless. 

The  closing  rings  and  keystones  of  dômes  being  the  highest 
and  most  prominent  stmctural  parts  give  opportanity  for  part- 
icularly  rich  treatment,  in  lightly  constructed  dômes  of  lo» 
rise,  the  requirement  that  the  crown  of  the  dôme  should  be  loa- 
ded  as  lightly  as  possible  demands  the  use  of  hollowed  sections 
in  the  closing  ring,  nhich  then  more  or  less  closely  approxima- 
tes  the  form  of  the  edges  of  a  flat  dish,  ihile  on  the  contrary, 
strong  dômes  that  requi  re  loading  need  to  hâve  their  deep  cro- 
wns  loaded  with  as  mucb  weight  of  décorations  as  possible. 

Pendentive  dômes  permit  the  construction  of  hemlspherical  or 
stilted  dômes  in  place  of  a  calotte  above  the  comice,  which 
terminâtes  the  pendentives,  a  mode  of  construction  especially 
peculia^:  to  Byzantine  architectura,  nhich  was  retaincd  in  the 
French  Romanesque  style  and  nhich  is  justifiable  in  many  casçs. 

In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  towers,  we  shall  describe 
dômes  in  connection  with  their  supporting  walls  and  arches,  f 
forming  transitions  from  the  square  to  the  octagon,  which  are 
found  in  mediaeval  towers  over  intersections,  as  well  as  in 
otfier  towers  and  dômes  of  churches» 
b.  i.iediaeval  Vaults. 

îiediaeval  vaults  are  ribbed  and  are  based  on  the  groin  and 
tunnel  vaults  and  the  dôme,  but  their  separate  surfaces  are 
constructed  as  portions  of  dômes  between  the  ribs.  Tn  addition 
to  thèse  are  cloister  vaults  that  require  mention, 
a.  Mediaeval  groin  vault. 

ïïe  hâve  followed  the  structural  principle  of  the  Roman  groin 
vault  30  far  as  it  was  developed  without  becoming  untrue  to  i 
its  character,  which  is  always  based  on  the  intersection  of  two 
tunnel  vaults.  The  elliptical  form  of  the  diagonal  ribs  caused 
inconveniences  in  stonecntting  differing  for  each  separate  st 
stone.  The  mediaeval  groin  vault  sought  to  free  itself  from 
ail  inconveniences  of  the  Roman  groin  vault,  and  formed  the 
diagonal  ribs  as  semicircles.  Then  this  arrangement  is  only  a 
attained  with  conséquences  more  or  less  troublesome;  if  the 
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side  aielea  are  semiclrcalap,  tfaelr  cronns  are  louer  than  those 
of  tfae  diagonal  ribs  by  the  différence  of  the  half  diagonal  and 
half  side;  tfae  vault  must  tfaen  rise  from  the  side  arches  to  the 
cro^n,  unless  one  is  willing  to  raise  the  croirna  of  thèse  arch- 
es to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  vaolt,  eitber  ty  making 
the  abutments  of  tuo  différent  heights.  Jihich  prodaces  a  very 
aiikuard  treatucnt  of  the  capitals,  or  by  stilting  the  side  ar- 
ches, nhich  is  not  very  pleasing, 

The  inconveniences  are  increased  when  «ectangular  bays  are 
to  be  covered  by  groin  vaults,  and  both  side  and  groin  arches 
are  to  be  semicircular;  we  must  then  hâve  différent  heights  of 
the  crowns  or  of  the  abotments,  or  stilt  both  kinds  of  aide 
arches.  In  lectures  on  mediaeval  architecture  every  expédient 
for  the  removal  of  thèse  inconveniences  is  described,  that  was 
eœployed  by  the  Traisition  and  Gothic  styles.  We  shall  hère 
only  treat  thèse  froin  the  material  stand  point  ao  far  as  the 
décorative  development  may  be  concerned. 

The  use  of  the  irlllptical  arch  for  diagonal  ribs  may  be  avoi- 
ded  if  an  oval  arch  be  substituted  for  it,  and  if  this  be  str- 
uck  froïïi  as  many  centres  as  posaibla,  it  is  hardly  inferior  in 
its  continuity;  if  the  diagonal  arches  are  seiicircular,  the 
side  arches  require  to  be  stilted  by  agoat  1/8  their  radius, 
since  the  abacus  of  the  imposa  lEoulding  of  the  pier  would  oth- 
er?fise  conceal  the  louer  ends  of  the  arches,  which  looks  iforse 
in  arches  of  small  span  than  in  those  of  ifide  span  nitb  an  eq- 
aal  projection  of  the  abacus;  but  for  the  vault  to  rise  from 
the  crowns  of  the  side  arches  to  its  osin  crown  is  not  only  not 
ugly  but  is  even  préférable  on  esthetic  grounds,  if  the  lesser 
illumination  of  the  crown  te  neglected.  Such  vanlts  do  not  con- 
vey  the  idea  of  pressure  but  that  of  a  free  sweep,  and  an  inc- 
reaae  in  the  height  of  their  crowns  corresponds  to  an  increase 
of  apan.  In  low  rooms  retaining  the  same  heights  of  crown  and 
side  arches,  we  can  employ  the  expédient  of  placing  the  spring- 
ing  joints  of  the  diagonal  arches  below  those  of  the  side  arch- 
es, or  the  segmentai  arch  may  be  used. 

As  for  the  introduction  of  springing  points  at  thèse  différ- 
ent heights  and  the  correspondingly  varied  capitale,  this  arr- 
angement is  incontestably  the  richest  and  most  pleasing  of  ail 
possible  methods  on  account  of  its  variety,  the  moat  pleasing 
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and  consistent  structarally  but  also  the  most  costly;  to  be  w 
iillin£  to  sacrifice  for  ttois  reason  in  monamental  structures 
because  the  end  «ay  be  a^tained  by  simpler  means,  as  unfortun- 
ately  done  in  the  more  perfect  Gothic,  is  to  be  robbed  of  one 
of  tbe  finest  art  expédients  by  poverty  of  ideas.  If  it  is  de- 
sired  to  employ  in  exceptional  cases  the  extrême  œeans  alloua- 
ble  in  art,  irh«n  everything  normal  seems  trivial,  one  should 
tùen  not  fear  the  higher  cost. 

In  case  of  poverty  of  construction  or  mean  proportions  of 
the  room  to  be  vaulted,  a  moderate  stilting  of  the  arches  as 
well  as  a  moderate  raising  of  the  croifn  of  the  vanlt  forms 
the  iceans  best  adapted  to  produce  the  extrême  measure  of  a 
pleasing  effect,  attainable  py  greater  propriety.  In  quite 
oblong  groin  vaults  the  heights  of  the  crowns  of  the  arches 
on  the  longer  sides  and  those  of  the  diagonal  arches  approx- 
imate  each  other  in  some  degree,  but  on  the  contrary  the  end 
side  arches  require  to  be  consiflerably  stilted. 
bl|t  is  well  kntwn  that  the  early  Gothic  style  eniployed  suita- 
ble  expédients  and  made  the  side  arches  pointed  to  obtain  con- 
trol  of  the  heights  of  their  crojrns  withoat  teing  compelled  to 
use  the  circular  arch,  ?fhich  was  only  retained  for  the  diagon- 
al arches,  They  then  had  the  choice  of  constructing  ail  the 
side  arches  *rith  the  same  radius  as  for  the  diagonal  arches, 
and  which  is  technically  préférable  because  ail  voussoirs  can 
then  be  irought  by  the  same  template,  spécial  imposts  and  key- 
stones  only  being  required;  the  crowns  of  the  tbree  arches  are 
then  not  at  the  same  height;  or  the  heights  ©f  the  arches  are 
arranged  at  pleasure,  making  the  pointed  arches  dépendent  on 
thèse,  ifhich  may  then  be  iiade  cqnilateral  pointed  arches  requ- 
iring  to  be  stilted,  or  so  that  the  narrow  or  side  arches  are 
lancet  arches  with  a  common  springing  plane. 

It  is  aluays  most  judicious  to  use  a  single  radius  for  ail 
the  arches,  to  allow  the  cro^n  to  rise  gradually,  and  to  stilt 
the  arches  about  1/8  their  height.  To  make  the  groin  arches 
pointed  is  entirely  useless,  in  case  the  vault  be  not  very 
heaTily  loaded. 

The  pointed  arch  is  to  be  preferred  over  the  circular  arch 
for  the  side  arches,  because  with  a  moderate  différence  from 
the  round  arch  it  is  more  piquant,  aspiring  and  dignified.  If 
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ne  once  become  accastoBcd  not  to  recognize  the  Gothic  style  in 
every  case  in  wfaicb  the  pointed  arch  œay  be  used,  it  becomes 
allowable  tn  the  Renaissance  as  well,  to  be  eitployed  whanever 
appropriate.  The  early  Renaissance  disdained  it  as  little  as 
Gothic  rejected  the  cipcnlar  arch;  the  spirit  of  each  style 
«tas  too  discreet  to  peject  anything  practically  asable.from 
blind  sabjection  to  ppinciples. 

The  separate  compartnents  betneen  the  ribs  were  always  so 
covered  in  mediaeval  vaults  as  to  inake  their  highest  line  cur- 
ved,  and  they  therefore  became  parts  of  dômes.  Tno  modes  of 
vaulting  were  in  ase,  the  vaults  being  eithcr  constructed  aft- 
er  the  classic  method  of  building  tunnel  vaults  by  courses  at 
right  angles  to  the  akis  of  the  tunnel  vault,  or  diagonally  in 
later  times  so  that  the  length  of  one  half  the  side  arch  being 
transferred  to  the  diagonal  arch  gave  the  point,  nhich  was  con- 
nected  witn  the  crown  of  the  side  arch,  The  other  points  of  t 
the  diagonal  arch  were  connected  with  the  corresponding  points 
of  the  central  curved  line  of  that  compartment  of  the  vanlt. 
The  separate  portions  of  the  vault  very  heavily  loaded  the  di- 
agonal arches  in  the  first  case,  but  in  ths  second  they  inter- 
sected  above  the  ribs,  so  that  this  bonding  together  was  of  i 
itself  quite  strong,  and  the  ribs  proper  had  but  little  to  su:^- 
port  and  served  rather  as  stone  centerings  to  someifhat  relieve 
the  vaulting. 

If  the  vault  exceeds  the  normal  width  of  the  smaller  bays, 
as  first  happened  in  the  vaults  over  the  intersections  under 
the  towers  of  the  larger  French  cathedrals,  there  were  two 
modes  of  dividing  the  groin  vault  into  smaller  compartments, 
it  was  either  divided  in  plan  into  8  equal  though  smaller 
compartments  to  form  octopartite  groin  vaults;  the  Inconven- 
iences  of  springing  points  of  unequal  heights,  of  unequal  hei- 
ghts  of  crowna,  of  stilting  or  the  use  of  différent  forms  of 
arches  were  increased,  for  a  d  and  d  b  (Fig.  134)  become  semi- 
circles,  and  a  c  and  d  c  are  différent  quadrants  if  pointed 
arches  are  avoided;  but  if  they  are  used  the  diagonal  ribs 
a  c,  b  c  are  quadrants,  c  d  and  c  e  are  half  pointed  arches, 
while  a  d,  b  4  ai^e  either  semicircular  or  are  entire  pointed 
arches,  the  problem  may  also  be  solved  by  the  use  of  segmentai 
arches  without  introducing  too  many  unpractical  résulte.  Or  the 
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groin  v&ult  may  te  divided  into  smaller  compartments  by  catting 
eacfi  of  the  original  compartiDents  into  three.  The  reaults  are 
as  follojra;  a  d  +  d  c  (Pig,  155)  is  greater  in  plan  tban  a  c; 
if  the  croifn  of  the  vaalt  is  to  be  its  highest  point,  which  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  since  a  vaalt  may  rise  higher  than  i 
its  crown,  when  the  crowns  of  the  aide  arches  are  higher  than 
that  of  the  vaalt,  caosing  the  centre  lines  of  the  compartmenhs 
to  descend  tojiard  the  keystone,  the  radias  of  the  longes  arch, 
as  a  d  +  d  c  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  construction 
of  the  vaalt;  in  the  later  middle  âges  this  arch  îras  termed 
the  "principal  arch."  The  keystone  c  is  at  the  height  of  a  d 
+  d  c,  The  point  d'  lying  above  d  has  the  height  d  d'in  the 
vertical  projection.  Horr  ahall  the  crofrn  c  of  the  vaalt  be 
connected  with  the  springing  point  a?  îf  the  half  diagonal  a  c 
of  the  plan  be  laid  off  in  the  vertical  projection  from  a  to  c'., 
a  brief  considération  proves  that  the  vault  rib  above  a  c  of 
the  plan  must  be  a  pointed  arch  differing  very  little  from  the 
semicircle  a  d  +  d  c« 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  diagonal  be  assuiBed  ara  basis  for 
the  construction  and  the  diagonal  rib  be  niade  seiricifcular, 
the  crown  c  of  the  vaalt  is  lower  than  in  the  first  case,  its 
height  being  a  c.  If  a  d  (Fig,  I56)  be  drawn  in  the  vertical 
projection,  and  d  c  of  the  plan  be  laid  off  from  d  to  c',  tne 
point  above  c'^does  not  hâve  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  crown 
c\   of  the  vaalt  bu"  ir  loifer.  Therefore  in  gênerai  this  œethod 
leads  to  no  resalt,  One  must  rather  either  strike  an  arch  from 
the  point  d^  over  d  to  the  keystone  c  with  the  radias  of  the 
diagonal  rib  (Fig.  156),  or  transfer  the  magnitude  c  d  of  the 
plan  from  c  to  d'^'towards  a,  erecting  a  perpendicalar  d"   to 
eut  the  quadrant  in  d"^.  The  height  d''^  is  then  that  of  the 
point  lying  over  tfce  point  d  of  the  plan.  ?fe  may  no;v  strike 
an  arch  from  d'"  tnward  a  with  the  radius  of  the  diagonal  rib, 
or  draw  a  segmentai  arch  with  the  same  radius  whose  centre  z 
lies  on  the  line  d'.'^d''  prodoced,  cutting  off  the  height  a  d""" 
over  the  springing  point,  or  lastly  a  circle  may  be  drawn 
through  d"^  with  radius  a  d  tangent  to  a  vertical  drawn  at  a. 
It  becomes  évident  that  turn  and  twist  as  we  may,  inconvénient 
ces  will  resuit  always  and  must  be  taken  into  accoont. 

A  few  considérations  connected  with  observations  of  actual 
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structures  îiill  place  the  various  difficolties  in  a  correct 
li£ht,  wïiich  result  from  the  construction  of  groin  vaulta^in 
accordance  with.-nmediaeval  principles.  If  the  sections  of  ail 
vault  riba  and  aide  arches  are  aimilar,  or  tbosc  of  the  side 
arches  are  coœposed  of  the  sections  of  one  rib  and  t»io  half 
riba,  it  siill  aluays  be  préférable  to  employ  a  single  radius 
for  ail  riba  and  side  arches,  to  siœplify  the  process  of  con- 
atruction.  In  thiÉ  caae  one  has  ftBly  a  choice  of  using  segmen- 
tai or  pointed  arches  in  addition  to  the  seniicircular  arch  of 
the  diagonal  rib,  The  forin  of  the  segmentai  arch  is  gcnerally 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  secular,  of  the  absolutely  es- 
sential  at  the  expense  of  beauty  and  of  the  mean,  while  with 
the  pointed  arch  is  joined  the  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
aonkish,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  ewery  one.  Tbia  contains  a 
bint  concerning  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  forw  of  archi 
If  the  segmentai  archea  are  neither  principal  riba  nor  aide 
arches  but  only  intermediate  riba.  they  are  not  unpleaaing  in 
contraat  to  circular  or  pointed  archea;  sirce  their  oblique 
springing  from  the  vertical  gives  a  picturesque  effect  to  the 
vault;  vertical  division  walla  rise  from  a  to  d""   and  d"^  in 
thd  example  (Fig.  136),  if  the  arch  d^^'dTT/  be  segmentai,  nhose 
Joints  remain  horizontal  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  compart- 
ments  of  the  vault  and  are  limited  by  the  rib  d^'^d"'. 

To  take  a  fancy  to  the  exclusive  use  of  circular  arches  «ould 
in  many  cases  resuit  in  the  greateat  amount  of  labor  with  an 
esthetic  effect  affording  very  littl^  pleasnre;  hlghly  stilted 
arches  appear  well  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  a  strong  cur- 
vature  that  détaches  small  circular  arches  from  their  tangents 
is  very  disadvantageous.  To  diacover  the  beat  relation  between 
the  amount  of  labor  and  a  pleasing  resuit  in  a  spécial  problem 
frequently  requires  many  trials  befora  a  décision  can  be  made. 

The  two  examplea  of  the  division  of  the  groin  vault  into  sev- 
eral  compartments  include  ail  coœplex  varieties  of  multaparti- 
te  and  ornamental  groin  vaults.  Multapartite  groin  vaults  may 
be  erected  on  any  polygon,  the  heights  of  side  arches  may  be 
asaumed  as  refluired,  as  well  as  that  of  the  vault,  since  the 
cro*ina  of  the  archea  may  be  arranged  to  bring  the  apringing 
pointa  of  theae  archea  high  above  those  of  the  diagonal  riba, 
which  is  often  necessary  in  vaults  of  towers,  or  désirable  for 
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free  adniisaion  of  ligbt  and  to  avoid  transmitting  thé  ùorizon- 
tal  thrast  of  tbe  coœpartœentB  of  tbe  vault  to  the  aide  iialls, 
tbe  vault  then  rising  conaiBerably  from  its  kepstone  to  the  s 
aide  arcbes* 

The  richôst  and  most  complex  ornamental  vaalts  are  eaaily 
aolved  by  the  aimple  exainple,  among  nûich  ire  inclnde  ail  ribb- 
ed  vaalta  divided  in  compartmenta  in  varioua  waya,  which  icay 
be  derived  from  the  groin  vault  with  the  exception  of  the  atar 
vault,  ifhich  ia  to  be  regarded  aa  an  ornamental  vault;  atill 
structural  inveatigationa  are  to  be  made  in  each  individual 
case  to  make  it  aa  clear  aa  possible.  Ef  one  starts  froœ  the 
principle  that  the  crown  of  the  vault  muât  te  ita  hlghest  point, 
that  ail  ita  ribs  œust  bave  the  aame  radiua  of  cupvature,  and 
ail  interaections  of  the  riba  inuat  alwaya  be  higher  toward  the 
crown,  the  'principal  arch'  of  the  vault  becoicea  greater  than 
the  half  diagonal  and  =  ab  +  bc  +  cd=»  the  suk  of  the  diat- 
ances  between  the  horizontal  projections  of  thèse  intersections, 
by  noeans  of  which  a  constant  increaae  in  beight  ia  posaible, 
between  the  apringing  point  and  the  crown.  To  the  points  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  f  of  the  plan  correspond  the  heights  a  a,  t  b,  c  c, 
d  d,  ft  fi  ,  f  f  of  the  vertical  projections,  yrcm  c  gcof  the   ., 
plan  ge  obtain  c  g  on  fche  vertical  projection  ^ith  the  curve 
c'a'.,  or  b  g"  with  the  curve  t'a'".  The  beight  s  e'  ean  then 
be  alwaya  taken  at  pleaaure.  If  the  half  diagonal  a  f  be  taken 
as  the  principal  arch,  lay  off  from  f  on  the  vertical  project- 
ion (Pig.  153)  the  diatances  f  c,  f  t,  f  e  toward  a,  erecting 
perpendiculars  at  thoae  points,  whose  intersectiona  with  the 
quadrant  a  f.  with  radiua  a  f  give  the  heights  t,  c,  e.  g.  f. 
ail  pointa  then  lie  on  the  aurface  of  a  sphère,  and  the  vault 
then  becomea  an  ornamental  vault,  which  we  term  a  atar  vault. 

If  the  largest  possible  principal  arch  =ag+gb+ab+ 
tc+cd+dlte  taken  ar  the  basia  of  the  construction,  the 
rise  of  the  vault  would  be  great  (Fig.  159);  if  *  low  ellipse 
or  a  Tudor  arch  were  taken  instead  of  a  circle,  a  favorite  forn: 
in  the  late  Gotbic  of  the  Betherlands  and  of  England,  the  hei- 
ghts a,  g" ,   b'^,  a*',  dT ,   f   ?fould  be  obtained,  or  the  points  a, 
g'.-',  b'",  a'",  c'",  d'',  f'^. 

If  one  does  not  follow  the  two  previous  modes  of  procédure, 
for  determining  the  altitudes  of  the  ornamental  groin  vault  by 
a  single  radius,  tut  first  assumes  the  height  of  the  crown  a. 
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the  aide  arches  A  B   and  B  C  (Fig.  l60).connect  thèse  croiins  by 
the  arches  a'd',  wnicb  correspond  to  the  simple  carvatare  of 
the  groin  vaalt,  transfer  to  the  vertical  projection  the  leng- 
ths  a  b,  a  c,  a  d  of  the  plan,  erecting  verticals  at  b  and  e, 
fhich  intersect  tl f  cur^e  a'd'  in  b'c',  there  will  be  obtained 
an  ornamental  groin  vaalt,  ail  nhose  ribs  will  be  constructed 
fith  différent  radii,  The  tuo  fipst  modes  of  construction  may 
be  termed  German,  and  that  Just  described  is  Prench;  it  iras 
chiefly  employed  in  France  and  Sngland  during  the  middle  âges. 
Vaalts  on  the  German  plan  generally  bave  some  advantages  over 
the  last,  îfhich  produces  a  monotonoos  and  consistent  effect, 
while  on  the  contrary  the  former  appear  rather  capricioualy  v 
varied.  On  practical  grounds  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
French. 

.3.  Mediaeval  domical  vaults. 

Simple  mediaeval  dômes  are  constructed  âifferently  from  the 
Romanç;  in  gênerai  the  dôme  was  not  much  liked.  The  ornamental 
domical  vaults  of  the  late  middle  âges,  ?fhich  ne  hâve  already 
considered  as  star  vaults,  are  preferably  employed  for  cover- 
ing  polygonal  rooms;  ail  intersections  of  the  ribs  lie  in  the 
surface  of  a  sphère,  sfhose  radius  equals  that  of  the  inscribed 
circle.  The  compartments  are  covered  as  spherical  surfaces  of 
small  curvature  between  the  ribs, 

Since  the  compartments  are  the  stronger  in  both  groin  and  s 
spherical  vaults,  the  more  that  they  are  curved  in  cross  sect- 
ion, i.e»,  the  greater  the  rise  of  any  single  arch  of  the  com- 
partment  in  proportion  to  its  span,  in  strong  vaults  thèse  com- 
partments are  soœetimes  so  strongly  curved,  that  their  highest 
point  is  considerably  above  the  cronn  of  the  vault  (Fig,  l6l). 
Such  so-called  "full  breasted''  groin  and  spherical  vaults  app- 
ear more  animated  and  varied  than  the  "flat  treasted",  since 
the  strongly  curved  compartments  afford  a  richer  contrast  of 
light  and  shade.  Therefore  the  "full  breasted"  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, if  not  painted,  to  the  "flat  breasted"  if  painted. 
Y.  IZediaeval  tunnel  vaults. 

The  simple  mediaeval  tunnel  vault  without  ribs  différa  as 
little  from  the  Roman  as  the  simple  dôme,  but  the  ornamental 
tunnel  vault  is  différent  in  very  essential  points.  That  of 
semicircular  cross  section  is  formed  in  the  simplest  »ay  by 
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ffiaking  the  balf  span  a  c  (Pig,  l62)  equal  to  the  heigbt  c  c'* 
the   altitude  of  tbe  point  b  equals  that  of  c' ,  since  a  b  =  a  c'.| 
(^onsequently  tbe  points  b,  c,  b  are  connectée!  by  a  straigbt  p 
pièce  on  tbe  vertical  projection. 

Tbe  construction  is  saitable  for  elléptical  vaalts  reqaired 
for  low  rooŒS.  If  the  rooms  are  very  loir  and  require  a  beight 
lésa  than  tbe  balf  span,  one  inay  take  as  a  principal  arcb  a  s 
segmentai  or  Tudor  arcb  as  in  tbe  Netberlandish  and  Snglish 
System.  Yet  tbe  most  natural  mode  of  constractin^  the  ornamen- 
tal  tunnel  vault  will  be  to  take  tbe  diagonal  arcb  a  b  c  b  a 
(Pig.  163  as  the  principal  arcb,  nhicb  is  made  a  semicircle; 
ail  ribs  are  then  made  with  tbe  eame  radins  and  ail  intersect- 
ions lie  on  tbe  surface  of  an  elliptical  tunnel  vault,  wbose 
major  axis  is  vertical.  (Pig.  164). 

In  larger  rooms  a  second  séries  of  ribs  is  inserted  betneen 
those  of  tbe  first  system  (Pig.  I63),  and  which  are  constructed 
on  the  same  principles.  Purther,  ribs  can  be  struck  to  tbe  side 
walls  a£  segmentai  arches  with  springing  points  lylng  above  the 
gênerai  springing  lines;  the  tunnel  vault  kay  te  furtfcer  orna- 
mented  in  the  most  varied  ways.  Ail  thèse  constructions  and  t 
their  variations  being  fully  treated  in  any  good  manual  of  Go- 
thic  construction,  pie  bave  hère  only  to  consider  those  matters 
most  important  in  modem  practice.  Thèse  ornamentaî  vaults  of 
ail  kinds  bave  intimate  relations  to  the  Roman  coffered  vaults, 
as  may  easily  be  seen,  essentially  differing  from  them  only  in 
having  vaulted  compartments  instead  of  coffers.  As  we  bave  seen, 
the  ribs  are  unnecessary  in  the  mode  of  vaulting  at  right  ang- 
les to  tbe  axes  of  the  compartments,  strictly  speaking,  since 
tbe  brick  bond  of  the  compartment  forms  a  species  of  stiffen- 
ing  rib  along  the  intersecting  edges.  that  does  not  project  b 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  vault. 

The  late  Gothic  sometiires  employed  ornamental  vaults  without 
ribs,  îfhose  compartments  hâve  tbe  form  of  sunken  pyramids  witb 
curved  surfaces,  thus  being  vaulted  «r  cloister  vaults  with 
slightly  curved  inner  surfaces  (pig.  166),  especially  in  Saxony. 
Sucb  vaults  specifically  belong  to  brick  construction  and  des- 
erve  to  be  imitated  in  purely  technical  buildings,  and  when  it 
is  desired  to  produce  a  rich  effect  jfith  small  means. 
5.  Décorative  motives  of  mediaeval  ribbed  vaults. 
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Tbe  définitive  éléments  that  settle  the  external  appe&rance 
of  the  mediaeval  vanlt  are  the  ribe  themaelves  before  ail  else, 
their  £eonietrical  arrangement  already  considered,  the  proport- 
ions of  their  diaiensiona  to  those  of  the  coirpartmenta,  their 
profiles,  keystones,  developœents  above  their  imposts,  and 
lastly  the  décoration  of  the  compartments. 

The  treatment  of  the  imposts  will  be  considered  in  connecti- 
on Jiith  the  forms  of  the  supports  and  of  their  capitals,  and 
ire  shall  therefore  her  lirait  ourselves  to  îfhat  is  to  b^  gaid 
of  the  vault  itself.  This  has  been  sufficiently  explained  from 
esthetic  and  technical  stand  points»  it  only  reœains  to  state 
that  the  side  arches,  nhich  in  rooms  containin£  free  supports 
connect  thèse  together  and  fit  the  walls,  make  strong  archiv- 
olte and  smaller  ribs  necessary  and  éesirable  for  both  techni- 
cal and  esthetic  reasons;  if  the  side  arches  support  heavy  lo- 
ads  like  those  of  churches  supporting  the  walls  of  the  clears- 
,tory,  or  those  of  ifarehousesîiCellars,  etc.,  that  support  goods, 
furnitnre,  impleinents,  nien  and  other  external  loads,  they  must 
agam  be  strengthened.  Rooms  containing  sevtral  aisles  and  hav- 
ing  a  raised  central  aisle,  require  very  strong  longitudinal 
pier  arches,  arches  of  1»3S  strength  to  ccnnsct  the  supports 
and  serve  as  transverse  arches,  but  ribs  to  support  tbe  comp- 
artments  of  the  vault,  whose  strength  is  only  proportional  to 
the  Jieight  of  the  vault.  por  such  vaults  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  great  strength,  and  so  that  the  entire  structure  niay 
hâve  that  of  power  and  reserved  force,  the  archivolts  and  ribs 
nust  appear  massive  in  proportion  to  the  compartments  of  the 
vaults;  on  the  contrary  for  lighter  constructions  to  hâve  the 
effect  of  lightness  and  grâce,  the  aide  arches  are  entirely  un- 
necessary  in  lightly  loaded  vaults  and  should  be  replaced  br]  ribs. 

The  ribs  and  side  arches  act  like  girders  and  similarly  to 
loaded  beams  of  curved  form  (Fig.  16?) ;  i.e..  their  strength 
increases  more  rapidly  with  the  depth  than  the  »idth  on  one 
hand,  on  the  other  the  fibres  most  distant  frotc  the  neutral 
axis  are  most  strongly  stressed.  firon:  this  results  for  struct- 
ural reasons  the  requirment  in  relation  to  their  form  of  sect- 
ion, that  its  depth  should  exceed  ite  Jiidth,  that  it  should  be 
strong  at  top  and  bottom,  while  it  is  alloprable  to  reduce  the 
section  between  those  limits.  Ir  the  older  mode  of  vaulting. 
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fhen  the  separate  courses  are  perpcndicnlar  to  the  axis  op  the 
compartment.  the  ribs  and  arches  bave  a  strengthening  addition 
at  their  apper  edges  (Pig.  l67),  against  which  abat  the  coppapt* 
ments;  but  this  addition  is  unnecessary  in  the  diagonal  mode 
of  vaulting;  therefore  strong  ribs  and  arches  convey  the  impr- 
ession of  strength,  and  the  permisslbility  of  redacing  the  sec- 
tion between  intrados  and  extrados  allons  the  use  of  coved  mo- 
uldings,  whièe  the  intrados  fulfils  its  function  as  a  massive 
round.  In  case  of  unloaded  or  slightly  loaded  ribs.  their  sec- 
tional  forms  and  proportional  dimensions  may  be  determined  in- 
depently  from  the  conditions  of  loading.  Hence  the  German  Ren- 
aissance decorated  with  fillets  the  ribs  of  a  ribbed  vault, 
(Pig.  169),  constructed  according  to  Gothic  principles,  and 
this  makes  the  light  loading  évident.  Thèse  ribs  hâve  a  very 
pleasing  effect  where  used;  the  rows  of  leaves  on  both  sides 
are  decorated  by  peatl  beads,  cable  mouldings,  etc. 

The  sections  of  strong  bearing  ribs  in  which  mediaeval  arch- 
itecture ïras  very  fertile  are  yet  restricted  within  very  narr- 
o?f  limits;  ttie  louer  edge  alone  appears  iroat  poifprfnl  and  bold, 
when  treated  as  a  round  or  poinr.ed  towtell;  at  a  distance  the 
pointed  bojftell  has  a  more  energetic  effect  than  the  round,  w 
vrhich  may  also  be  replaced  by  a  cove  or  a  sharper  edge;  ail  a 
attempts  to  replace  thèse  very  simple  forms  by  tbose  more  com- 
plex  are  without  resuit»  since  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  lit- 
tleness.  The  middle  âges  created  in  tne  profiles  of  the  ribs, 
not  merely  members  peculiar  to  its  architectural  styles,  but 
corresponding  to  the  developed  vaults  and  of  enduring  value; 
leaf  mouldings  piith  pearl  beads  and  bands,  which  express  the 
relations  of  the  ribs  to  the  vaults  as  bearing  metibers,  and 
harmonize  well  »fith  the  sections  of  the  ribs.  Therefore  it  is 
scarcely  reasonable  to  refuse  to  use  the  form  because  origin- 
aliar  to  the  classic  styles.  The  wediaeval  Œotive  of  using 
bands  set  with  semi-precious  stones  to  separate  rounds  and 
hollows  is  also  very  appropriate  in  the  décoration  of  the  ribs, 
and  is  effective  at  even  a  considérable  distance,  where  other 
forms  become  indistinct. 

Only  in  vaults  intended  to  be  close  to  the  observer  may  the 
separate  mouldings  be  enriched  and  be  divided  into  smaller  par- 
ts, yet  even  in  this  case  a  bold  treatment  of  the  section  of 
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the  rit  will  always  be  beat. 

The  Bide  arches  that  eapport  the  nalls  most  hâve  breadth  as 
well  as  strength.  In  thia  lies  an  easential  différence  froir 
the  amaller  ribs,  and  on  it  ia  based  their  différent  décorati- 
ve treatment. 

The  breadth  of  the  aide  arches  is  determined  by  the  thickness 
of  the  wâlls  that  they  support,  and  since  the  strength  of  the 
side  arches  also  increaaes  with  their  ri  se,  the  two  requireme- 
nts  of  breadth  and  stren^th  »ill  be  sufficiently  aatiafied  if 
they  are  built  of  aeveral  ringa  of  courses,  îihose  depths  are 
deterniined  by  the  thicknesa  of  the  layers  in  the  quarry.  The 
side  arcëea  accordingly  conaiat  of  two  or  three  couraes  of 
archea  according  to  the  thicknesa  of  the  wall  and  the  loading, 
and  thèse  œay  be  arranged  in  fall  or  half  steps  as  reqoired, 
so  that  the  side  arch  produces  the  impression  that  the  walls, 
of  their  own  motion  and  their  strength  hâve  laid  bare  their 
interiors.  The  simplest  and  most  appropriate  mode  of  profil- 
in^  the  side  arches  consists  in  arrangin£  thèse  sections  in  s 
steps  or  "orders'',  Jihose  alternation  of  light  and  shade  gives 
the  toldest  effect.'  their  relation  to  the  turdening  compart- 
ments  of  the  vaults  is  made  évident  by  the  elastically  cnrved 
roifs  of  leaves  with  some  fillets  (Fi£.  l?!)»  If  the  profile  is 
to  hâve  a  richer  form,  the  angles  may  be  replaced  ty  aeparate 
groups  of  a  round  betweey  hollows,  giving  the  impression  of 
energetic  force,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  strengthen  the  lower 
end  of  the  stepped  side  arch  in  reallty  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance,  a  pointed  bowtell  fiill  fulfil  this  purpose  in  the  best 
?fây.  By  rational  procédure  we  thus  reach  forms  similar  to 
thoae  intrâduccd  by  the  middle  âges  in  its  grandest  churches; 
we  can  never  dispense  ?fith  thèse  model  profiles  belonging  to 
the  12  th  and  13  th  centuri»^s  in  case  of  similar  problems,  but 
on  the  contrary  ail  the  albored  refinements,  ifhich  were  snch 
favorites  in  the  late  middle  âges,  should  be  thrown  aside  as 
being  practically  worthless,  though  hiatorically  interesting. 

Since  the  side  arches  not  only  support  the  vaults,  but  also 

keep  the  piers  apart  and  a^  the  same  time  connect  them,  and 

are  arranged  in  connection  with  each  other,  their  horizontal 

lo/fer  surfaces  may  receive  band-like  patterns  which  express 

this  connection.  Ail  periods  and  nations  hâve  expressed  this 
idea,  each  in  its  Oifn  Jfay. 
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3maller  vaulted  pooms,  whoae  piers  are  connected  by  side  ar- 
ches and  iThich  are  coveeed  by  ribbed  vaulta,  do  not  reqoire 
ïïiassive  side  arches  anless  exposed  to  unusual  loads;  such  side 
arches  niay  very  well  be  treated  as  broader  ribs  in  case  of  sm- 
all  and  lightly  loaded  vaalts,  since  they  principally  act  as 
abutnierts  on  the  nall  surfaces  for  the  compartments  of  the  va- 
ults  and  will  then  be  portions  of  a  side  arch,  so  that  the  oth- 
er  sections  may  be  obtained  froni  that  of  a  rib  by  doubling  or 
halving  its  width,{Pig.  172).  It  is  then  perfectly  correct  and 
is  also  one  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  décorative  expédi- 
ents to  replace  the  angles  of  the  ribs  and  side  arches  by  chaic- 
fers  or  coves,  to  increase  the  effect  éf   light  and  shadoîi. 

In  most  cases  if  columns  are  connected  by  arches.  Roman  and 
Renaissance  architects  hâve  treated  thèse  arches  like  the  clas- 
sic  architrave  corresponding  to  stone  beair:  construction,  even 
forffiing  coffers  in  the  under  surfaces  of  thèse  archivolts.  The 
Roman  and  Renaissance  masters  hâve  either  coffiinitted  a  fault 
in  treating  the  arches  like  curved  beairs  of  stone,  or  our  ide- 
as  of  the  meaning  of  the  forir  of  the  archivolt  are  incorrect, 
and  they  irust  be  correct, 

The  architrave  form  as  a  supporting  stone  beam  atove  a  colon- 
nade lias  peculiar  to  Crecian  architecture,  its  division  into 
several  horizontal  courses,  the  décoration  of  its  ander  surface 
by  band-like  patterns,  expressed  the  idea  that,  the  coluiiins  sh- 
ould  be  connected  by  a  tightly  stretched  band,  on  ^hich  a  load 
might  be  laid  nithout  causing  it  to  bend. 

But  the  Greeks  theniselves  employed  this  architrave  forir  to 
enclose  jfindows  and  doors,  and  even  used  it  as  a,r  architoit^ 
at  the  aqueduct  in  Athens,  and  it  therefore  becoires  urtrue, 
or  othe  associations  of  ideas  hâve  becoire  connected  ifitb  thè- 
se forir,s;  in  this  case  the  Poiran  and  Renaissance  masters  simp- 
ly  accepted  the  forins  of  the  Creeks,  perhaps  without  understan- 
ding  the  ideas  associated  îiith  thèse  forms  by  that  people.  But 
they  seem  to  hâve  differed  froff  those  »hich  we  hâve  been  accus- 
toŒed  to  connect  with  the  architrave. 

The  classic  styles  conceived  an  opening  in  a  ifall  as  nierely 
a  hole,  separated  froŒ  the  masonry  of  the  wall  by  a  bordering 
frame,  but  the  middle  âges  regarded  it  is  air  opening  producing 
the  appearance  by  its  simple  splays  or  recessed  steps.  af  if 
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the  nall  had  opened  of  its  own  accord,  layln^  bare  its  interior. 
it  ia  self  évident  that  bordering  frames  are  not  wanting  in  e 
even  nediaeval  iialls,  but  are  arranged  beneatfc  the  sopporting 
3ide  arches  which  play  the  cbief  part,  the  structural  éléments 
predoirinating  even  if  the  construction  is  not  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  in  wheel  Windows  and  in  other  principally  déco- 
rative Works,  The  Greco-Ronian  architrave  is  not  only  the  band 
Connecting  the  columns,  but  is  more  generally  the  dividing  ecie- 
ber,  which  séparâtes  the  open  interspaces  between  the  colniEns 
froni  the  frieze  and  cornice,  the  masonry  of  the  wall  from  the 
roof  cornice,  and  the  opening  in  the  wall  fron;  the  masonry;  it 
acta  in  différent  ways  and  for  différent  purposes,  and  its  me- 
aning  wi|l  therefore  dépend  on  the  systen:  of  construction  emp- 
loyed.  To  divide  its  under  surface  into  coffers  would  be  oppo- 
sed  to  its  significance^  only  the  tunnel  vault  requires  to  be 
lightened  by  coffers,  but  neither  the  architrave  nor  the  arch- 
ivolt;  its  under  surface  is  adapted  to  free  ornament,  which  c 
connects  it  to  the  points  of  support,  but  the  coffers  are  only 
appropriate  for  actual  tunnel  vaults.  The  archivolt  constructed 
on  the  Creco-Eoir;an  principle  unités  very  well  with  the  mediae- 
val  vault,  30  long  as  the  développent  of  the  pier  is  in  accor- 
dance  with  the  classic  principle,  i.e.,  if  the  pier  affords 
se^arate  abutments  for  the  iii.posts  of  the  arches,  so  that  '='ac^ 
arch  iriay  be  freely  developed.  Cn  the  contrary  if  the  imposts 
are  so  forrred  that  the  ribs  and  aide  arches  intersect  and  int- 
erpenetrate  at  their  ends,  the  archivolt  cannot  be  developed 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  the  piers  become  true  clustered 
piers  as  in  the  beat  mediaeval  period.  and  the  archivolt  has 
then  lost  its  significance,  and  it  is  préférable  to  treat  the 
ribs  and  side  arches  iir  accordance  with  mediaeval  principles. 
The  treatment  of  the  pier,  capital,  and  iirpost  stones,  .fill 
afford  us  an  opportunité  to  return  to  thèse  points,  and  we  st- 
ill  hâve  to  treat  of  the  massive  arches  employed  in  bridges, 
viaducts  and  similar  technical  designs;  still  we  shall  speak 
of  thèse  constructions  in  considering  the  connection  of  piers 
and  columns  by  entablatures  and  arches  on  one  hand,  on  the  oth- 
er the  same  is  true  for  thèse  as  in  case  of  tunnel  vaults,  and 
partly  the  results  of  our  investigation  s  on  openings  in  walls. 
We  must  hère  refer  to  those  Chapters. 
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Rifcted  vaalts  as  ?fell  as  dômes  and  Roman  ^roin  vaults  regai- 
re  keystonea  for  structural  reasons,  and  for  nhlch  what  was  p 
previously  said  is  true;  if  the  vaulta  are  li^ht,  thay  need  n 
not  be  unnscegsarlly  ba'"'?='n^<i  by  th^  k'^y^^c^^7,  ^ut  if  the  re- 
quire  great  strength,  the  diagonal  ribs  irust  be  constructed  as 
projecting  arches,  as  a  pointed  arch  may  be  erected  that  requi- 
res  a  spécial  load  at  its  apex.  The  keystone  supported  by  the 
ribs  is  most  appropriately  and  characteristically  decorated 
by  a  suspended  flower,  a  garland  of  leaves  and  flowers,  by  al- 
le£orical  représentations,  shields,  heads,  etc.,  and  its  jridth 
may  correspond  to  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  arches  at  the 
point  ?ihere  the  ribs  abat  agains  it  (Fig.  173). 

If  the  keystones  serve  to  suspend  chandeliers,  or  if  bell  or 
scaffold  ropes  pass  through  theit,  they  irust  be  perforated,  and 
their  décorations  must  be  arranged  aroand  the  central  openin£; 
if  bells,  building  materials,  etc.,  are  to  be  hoisted  through 
them,  they  must  take  the  forn  of  a  circle  of  voussoirs,  whose 
décoration  must  be  treated  ir  accordance  with  the  principles 
established  in  treating  of  keystones  of  dômes. 

In  ornamental  vaalts  are  found  several  kinds  of  keystones, 
subordinated  to  each  other  according  to  rank.  The  principal 
keystones,  of  which  each  vault  perhaps  has  bat  one,  should 
posaibly  be  decorated  by  sculptures,  human  heads,  etc.,  the 
inferior  keystones  by  sculptures,  Shields,  symbols,  etc.,  îfh- 
ile  those  of  the  tnird  aT>d  fourth  rank  receive  rosettes  and 
leaf  ornanents. 

Both  the  middle  âges  and  the  Renaissance  socnetinies  treated 
keystones  as  massive  suspended  forms,  the  so-called  pendants, 
that  are  especially  appropriate  id  the  ^alls  must  be  heavily 
loaded,  iflîen  they  must  seem  heavy  to  the  eye,  i.e.,  be  massi- 
vely  treated,  or  when  intended  to  receive  chandeliers,  «hen 
they  may  hâve  the  form  of  graceful  suspende-î  chandeliers. Sx- 
aggerations  in  this  direction,  i.e.,  the  use  of  pendants  for 
purposes  merely  ornamentaland  pemi^  their  use  when  ?fithout 
any  meaning  nhatever,  is  one  of  the  many  errors  of  the  later 
middle  âges  and  mast  be  conaidered  objectionable. 

As  for  the  décorative  treatment  of  the  surfaces  of  the  comp- 
artments,  we  first  hâve  to  consider  them  only  so  far  as  then 
are  not  plastered  and  their  construction  is  visible.  The  earlier 
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middle  âges  alnioat  aluays  constructed  the  conipartments  of  vau- 
Its  of  eut  stone,  aonietimes  nith  unisual  diicensions,  so  that 
tbe  massive  vaults  were  in  condition  êven  to  resist  the  injur- 
ies of  a  fire,  tut  required  correspondingly  powerfal  abutments 
and  flying  buttresaes,  The  great  activity  in  tuilding  during 
the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries  demanded  a  rapid  mode  of  constr- 
ucting  buildings,  the  vaulting  deinanding  a  large  expenditure 
of  time  and  money.  Hence  no  attention  nas  paid  to  the  décorat- 
ive treatment  of  the  compaptuents  of  the  vaults.  It  was  a  toil- 
SŒoe  labor  to  prépare  the  separate  atones,  which  were  not  very 
large  and  were  chiefly  placed  at  a  considérable  distance  from 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  so  that  little  or  nothing  was  done  in 
a  spécial  esthetic  treatment  of  the  separate  eleinents  of  the 
vault  at  great  cost,  Neatness  and  accorate  exécution,  a  soft 
and  yet  clear  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
vault  resulted  both  from  their  arrangement  and  the  gênerai 
plan,  remaining  during  the  entire  middle  âges  —  and  still 
remains  —  the  principal  raquirements  for  a  pleasing  effect  of 
the  vaults,  which  was  forttter  heightened  by  the  bond  employed, 
and  by  the  texture  of  the  visible  surface  and  the  lines  of  itg 
Joints. 

I^odern  vaulted  construction  seldoir  uses  eut  stone  tut  common- 
ly  brick  for  filling  the  compartmenta  of  vaults;  the  most  nat- 
ural  décorations  consist  in  the  foriration  of  a  border  and  in 
the  use  of  décorative  bonr^s,  the  more  carefully  the  vaulting 
is  executed,  the  more  pleasing  will  be  the  effect  obtained;  t 
the  moasaic-like  joints  of  brick  irasonry  hâve  an  appearance 
allied  to  that  of  textile  fabrics,  and  an  analogy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  vaults  thns  arises,  similar  to  stretched  and  freely  s 
suspended  tapestries,  and  to  textile  fabrics.  since  ail  space 
enclosing  masonry  recalls  the  tent  roofs,  both  by  its  structu- 
ral bond  and  by  its  external  surface,  which  were  suspended  be- 
tween  pillars  for  protection  from  light,  wind  and  weather,  ag- 
ainat  external  enemies  and  inquisitiv^  eyes- 
e.  Cloistered  vaults. 

Not  much  may  be  said  of  cloister  vaults  not  already  stated 
in  the  preceding  discussion  of  vaults;  they  are  the  converse 
of  groin  vaults  because  though  produced  by  the  intersection 
of  tunnel  vaults,  ail  those  parts  are  retained  that  are  omit*  ed 
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in  groin  vaults.  At  tbe  line  of  intersection  the  bond  itself 
forais  strong  strengthftr.ing  ribs,  so  that  separate  stone  Pibs 
are  annecesaary,  a  keyatone  is  reqaired  as  in  dômes  and  ribbed 
groin  vaults,  tbe  compartments  need  the  sace  tpeatment  as  in 
compartir.ent  vaults,  and  cloister  vaults  on  polygonal  plana  ap- 
ppoximate  in  forœ  to  domea,  nhose  décorative  treatirent  they 
also  folloif. 

c.  Renaissance  Vaults. 

Shen   the  Renaissance  did  not  directly  employ  the  Roiran  or 
inediaeval  vaults  then  usually  ornamented  by  painting.or  stucco 
work,  it  generally  emfloyed  low  compartment  vaults  in  combina- 
tien  with  the  so-called  Welsh  groined  vault  (Èig*  174),  îfhich 
also  offered  large  surfaces  for  painting  and  décoration  in  relief, 

3uch  compartirent  vaults,  which  were  mostl  y  vaulted  froir-  their 
angles  toward  their  centres  (?ig.  173)»  are  Œore  or  less  ir.odi- 
fications  of  donies  and  cloister  vaults  in  coirbinations  «ith  p- 
portions  of  tunnel  vaults  and  iray  be  decorated  by  the  forirati- 
on  of  bordera,  a  greater  priir.inence  of  the  ceirtre,  or  by  accen- 
ting  the  transition  froni  one  form  of  vault  to  another,  in  acc- 
ordance  with  the  use  of  décorative  bonds;  thèse  accentjugs  jny 
te  croduced  by  projecting  rifcs,  -ihich  hâve  l'^ss  !?tructural  tn- 
an  a  décorative  purpose,  whos?  intersections  iray  te  enriched 
by  keyatone  s  of  ail  kinds.  The  corrpartnient  vaults  of  this  kind 
are  the  less  suitable  for  heavy  loads,  the  flatter  they  are, 
and  are  only  justifèed  by  Eost  careful  constbuction  and  the 
use  of  the  best  niortar.  seldoi  rewaining  unplastered,  but  are 
principally  arranged  with  a  vieji  to  décoration  by  painting  and 
stacco. 

To  the  Renaissance  vaults  iray  be  added  fan  vaults  derived  f 
fron  ornaiental  groin  vaults,  and  introduced  in  the  English 
late  Gothic  style,  though  in  construction  they  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  Roman  and  Renaissance  vaults.  (Freyitann's  Constructi- 
onslèhre).  They  are  strictly  combinations  of  annular  surfaces 
and  are  therefore  bodies  of  rotation,  ifhose  sections  itay  be 
circular  or  otherwise,  so  arranged  that  the  interspaces  that 
exist  between  their  upper  bases  are  either  filled  by  inverted 
doiEes,  segmentai  dômes,  or  lastly  by  pointed  vaults  (^ig.  177); 
if  the  half  diggonal  be  taken  as  the  radiuï?  of  the  vault  inst- 
ead  of  the  half  distance  tetneen  supports,  the  diagonal  sections 
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of  the  vault  will  te  circles,  and  the  right  sections  are  point- 
ed  arches  with  crowns  lover  by  the  différence  between  tbe  balf 
diagonal  and  balf  span,  and  from  thèse  a  sharp  and  gradually 
disappearing  intersection  line  of  convex  carvature  rises  to  t 
the  apex  of  the  vaalt  (Fig.  179);  ^ach  compartEent  of  the  vau- 
lt borne  by  one  support  is  in  plan  a  square  portion  eut  from 
an  annular  surface  of  circolar  section,  and  thèse  surfaces 
closely  join  each  other  nithout  leaving  any  gaps  between  them. 

Thèse  fap  vaults  hâve  something  very  characteristic  in  their 
external  appearance  and  viviflly  recall  the  leady  foliage  of  the 
fan  palffi  unlformly  spreading  outward  on  ail  sides,  and  tbey  iri 
iBust  always  be  decorated  by  accenting  the  horizontal  lines  in 
accordance  tfith  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  stone  construction, 
Very  pleasing  décorative  motives  are  connected  îfith  the  domical 
surfaces,  used  for  filling  the  interspaces  between  the  compart- 
ments  of  the  vaults,  circular  in  plan,  and  the  arrangement  of 
semicircular  diagonal  sertions  leads  to  a  peculiar  treatment 
of  the  keystone.  Arches  are  unnecessary  in  fan  vaults,  being 
rr.ostly  in  disagreenent  .fith  then;  on  the  other  hand  construct- 
ions in  3tone  are  possible,  which  consist  of  s  séries  of  fan- 
like  rits  connected  together,  the  interspaces  being  filled  flth 
slabs  of  stone.  The  English  fan  vaults  of  the  middle  âges  are 
generally  based  on  this  structural  principle. 

C.    SUPPORTS  EEARÎNC  CSÎLINC3. 
I.  Coluir.ns, 
a.  General  considérations. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussions  we  hâve  reached  a  point, 
which  must  strongly  attract  our  attention,  one  on  nhose  solut- 
ion more  or  less  dépends  the  soundness  of  our  teachings,  and 
ifhich  has  busied  the  artistlc  fancy  of  ail  nations  and  of  ail 
periods  in  a  peculiarly  high  degree.  the  treatment  of  columns, 
their  capitals  and  bases.  We  cannot  introduce  and  critically 
examine  ail  the  orders  of  columns  in  their  cntirety,  that  the 
architectural  styles  of  the  past  rroduced,  car  protlem  is  hère 
only  to  seek  for  that  generally  valid  point  of  view,  that  rray 
lead  us  to  the  form  treatment  of  the  columnar  order. 

The  ceilings  required  supports  to  receive  the  load  and  trans- 
fer  îts  downnard  pressure  to  the  solid  foundations.*  the  exter- 
nal walls  and  the  partitions,  as  well  as  the  columns  and  piers. 
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act  as  sach  supports.  The  load  always  appeare  very  massive  and 
bulky  in  comparison  with  the  supports,  and  the  idea  of  neight 
is  always  aasociated  with  tbat  of  balk;  to  receive  thèse  Easses, 
it  is  both  appropriate  and  pleasing  to  enlarge  the  npper  ends 
of  the  supports;  the  load  niust  hâve  a  firm  support  and  must  be 
distributed  over  a  large  area  of  the  foundation.  Hence  ail  ar- 
chitectlural  styles  characterize  by  capitals  the  end  of  the  s 
supports  receiving  the  load,  and  generally  by  bases  the  end 
tranamitting  the  pressure  to  the  firir  substructure,  thèse  in- 
termediate  members  not  only  fulfilling  the  known  material  pur- 
poses,  but  also  characterizing  the  nature  of  the  supports. 

In  case  of  round  colunins,  their  capitals  and  bases  are  chief- 
ly  transition  fornis  so  as  to  change  the  circnlar  support  into 
the  square  forms  of  the  abacus  and  the  plinth*  they  are  very 
comnionly  fixed  endings  of  liœiting  forirs,  and  froiD  the  vertic- 
al position  of  the  supports  a  distinction  is  required  between 
the  Above  and  the  Beneath,  as  being  ideas  of  space  having  une- 
quâl  values.  Therefore  ail  nations  hâve  conipared  the  capital 
to  the  head  of  the  human  forni,  and  the  base  to  its  feet. 

The  differing  fanctions  of  the  upper  end  of  the  support,  wh- 
ich  supports  the  object  in  the  air  or  a  load,  affording  it  a 
resting  place  suited  to  its  forra  and  diirensions,  forming  a  tr- 
ansition to  the  support,  irere  îror»»  or  less  clearly  anderstood 
and  expressed  by  différent  nations,  as  ne   found  in  the  Chapter 
on  LiiEiting  Pornis.  since  the  idea  of  supporting  soitething,  of 
detaching  it  from  the  ground,  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground,  sometiœes  that  of  receiving  a  burden  ard  of  resisting 
the  load,  lastly  sometinies  the  idea  of  the  crowning  of  the  up- 
per  end.  As  already  stated.  the  lowpr  end  of  the  support  was 
either  not  characterized  at  ail,  a  if  tne  support  ^aa  stpci 
in  the  earth  like  a  pile,  or  it  i^as  forrrp.d  like  a  cashion  or 
a  seat,  or  even  treated  like  the  forir  of  an  animal  on  s^hose 
back  stood  the  column.  Fut  the  supports  themselves  ifere  regar- 
ded  as  unyielding  structural  nriember?.  and  were  decorated  ty 
parallel  vertical  stripes;  in  meirnry  of  their  original  purpose, 
that  of  merely  serving  to  support  a  light  tent  foof,    they  ^ere 
soiretinïes  represented  ar  being  ^our.d  Jiit-  tapestries. 

Thèse  gênerai  points  of  vieif  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
supports  îiere  not  only  those  guiding  in  past  tiiies,  but  are  so 
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atill,  and  will  so  reirain  for  ail  future  tiire.  Still,  they   are 
modified  in  détails  according  to  the  différent  nations,  and  the 
circuit  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  prob- 
len:  to  w^iicû  they  iiere  applied,  and  the  coirfclration  of  the  sup- 
ports ifith  other  architectural  détails.  The  différent  functions 
of  the  colunin8,ifhich  restricted  their  fornis  jrithin  certain  lin;- 
it3,  are  first  to  be  carefully  kept  separate  accordiné  to  the 
principle  of  subordination,  if  one  desires  to  review  the  mult- 
itude of  différent  fornis  of  coluicns,  that  hâve  arisen  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  Jo  discover  ail  the  ideas  whicb  influenced 
the  différent  peoples  in  the  formation  of  supports  is  first  of 
ail,  entirely  iiripossible. 

iVhy  Sgyptian  colunins  hâve  their  definite  forn:  and  no  other, 
cannot  be  explained,  but  only  this  may  be  discerned,  that  the 
need  clearly  existed  for  characteristically  distinguiblng  the 
upper  from  the  louer  end,  that  the  leaves,  stems  and  flowers 
of  the  lotus  and  papyrus,  the  syccbols  of  the  river  Nile,  îiere 
found  suitable  for  covering  the  supports  of  a  ten^  roof,  and 
that  the  ^ractice  of  windin?^  tapestry  acout  coluitna  is  a  very 
ancient  custoiL.  The  entire  E^^yptian  arcnitecture  créâtes  the 
impression  that  the  entire  building  itaa  conceived  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  tents  of  the  noinadic  hordee,  «hich  settled  in  v 
various  places  in  the  then  well  wooded  Egypt,  and  stuck  the 
supports  of  their  tents  in  the  sand,  and  the  naturalism  in 
the  treatment  of  the  coloring  permits  the  conjecture,  that  the 
idea  of  a  support,  whose  capital  should  express  the  confllct 
jfitû  a  burden,  is  not  a  primitive  one,  but  is  that  of  holding 
up  something  and  of  cro^ning  the  upper  end,  as  being  the  head 
of  the  column,  stand  in  the  first  rank  ia  combination  nith  the 
syoibolic  ideas  not  understood  by  us.  That  the  Doric  colunn  has 
în  internai  alliance  »ith  the  Egyt^tian  can  scarcely  be  contest- 
ed  in  earnest,  ar  it  essentiall'j  differs  only  in  the  fom  of 
the  échinas  capital,  ifhere  the  idea  of  receiving  the  load  of 
the  entablature  in  a  spécial  support  like  a  cushion,  appears 
originally  to  hâve  been  expressed  by  pointed  leaves,  whose 
points  iiere  recnrved  downward.  Whether  this  was  actually  the 
idea  which  the  Doric  capital  was  intended  to  personify' .or 
another  one  unknojin  to  us,  can  never  be  decided  with  absolu  te 
certainty.  The  fornis  of  the  row  of  leaves  with  recurved  points. 
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fûich  was  not  only  erployed  «s  a  supporting  tut  also  as  a  aep- 
arating  mereber  is  ail  Grecian  architectsre,  and  in  imitation 
of  this  in  RoiEan  architecture,  to  formally  connect  to  entirely 
différent  objecta,  appearing  froir  their  dérivation  to  be  modif- 
icatlcns  of  primitive  form  éléments,  sucfi  as  are  llkewise  rep- 
resented  in  tfae  leafy  crown  of  Egyptian  capitala,  and  in  the 
colunins  of  persia  and  of  îndia,  which  remind  one  of  fringed 
spear  shafta.  Sbould  we  desiredto  retain  thesp  forira  of  leaf 
banda  for  our  purposes,  it  is  not  hiatorical  tut  practical  and 
technical  reasona  by  îihich  their  character  nill  te  determined, 
according  as  thèse  forma  correspond  to  the  convex  and  concave 
profiled  menibera,  with  their  attracting,  repelling  or  transit- 
ion character  as  aeparating  and  supporting  leirters,  as  band  p 
patterns  with  a  decided  proniinence  of  direction,  and  &î   enclo- 
aing  décorations» 

A  peculiar  form  of  capital,  which  later  found  its  fullest  d 
development  in  the  îonic  capital,  was  introduced  in  western  A 
Aaia;  the  form  of  a  cushion  appears  to  thi  the  motive  for  ail 
such  forma  of  capitale,  this  cushion  serving  to  raise  the  hum- 
an  form  above  the  ground,  and  which  according  to  its  horizontal 
direction  as  well  as  to  its  up.vard  and  dojinward  directions,  a 
supporting  the  entablature  ,  sometiir.es  assumes  the  form  of  a 
atool,  a  saddle  or  a  ?ofs.  If  the  original  idea  of  support  nus 
originally  identical  with  that  of  building  up  something  (ifhjch 
it  appears  «as  already  expressed  in  the  iford  Faaileos,  king, 
îfhich  is  froŒ  Pasia,  a  support,  and  Laios,  a  atone  slab,  there- 
fore  meaning  "standing  on  the  stone**;,  raised  above  the  others, 
elevated),  the  idea  of  generally  employîng  the  seat  that  supp- 
orted  the  favored  person,  as  a  supforting  «îrchitectural  form, 
fas  thoroughly  artiatic,  and  one  might  go  farther  and  conject- 
ure that  it  -^as  a  people  in  the  habit  of  riding,  by  ^hom  this 
idea  was  expreaaedl  i^hile  thoae  unaccustoired  to  th«  horae,  em- 
ploy^d  tre  atone  alab  or  abacus  as  a  bearing  menter  of  the  cap- 
ital. Thua  we  may  also  aee  in  the  représentations  of  vases  the 
Ionic  capital  with  a  broad  base  directly  employed  as  the  seat 
of  a  figure,  juat  aa  the  form  of  the  Doric  capital  was  used 
in  funerary  monuments  to  support  a  figure,  palm  or  acroteria. 

However  the  form  of  the  loniè  capital  may  hâve  originated, 
its  mode  of  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Doric  capital,  has 
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its  mode  of  ori£in.  as  well  as  that  of  the  Coric  capital,  has 
no  significance  for  our  architecture,  since  the  circle  of  ide- 
aa  of  the  ancient  vases  lies  wbolly  outside  the  liirits  of  buiTi- 
an  ideas  in  gênerai,  therefore  of  thoae  generally  valid. 

The  motive  of  the  capital  with  two  différent  forme  of  aides, 
^hich  reached  its  highest  forn  in  the  Tonic  capital,  will  al- 
ways  reniain  indispensable  to  the  architect,  «rhenever  t»vo  dir- 
ections are  to  be  made  decidedly  prominent  in  the  horizontal 
plane;  in  sach  cases  mediaeval  architecture  did  not  exclude  t 
the  tfo-sided  capital.  Put  if  one  desires  to  employ  the  lonic 
capital  as  the  angle  column  of  a  building  îfith  porticos,  which 
is  not  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  he  aust  seek  a  happier 
solution,  than  that  found  fcy  the  greeks  for  similar  buildings, 
as  in  case  of  the  teirple  of  Nike  Apteros. 

r?e  can  only  designate  such  unskilful  expédients  as  objection- 
able  errors,  as  ?fell  as  those  for  wbich  the  Eoirans  hâve  been 
30  iLuch  blamed,  9nd  which  hâve  been  so  thoughtlessly  imitated 
in  our  lEodern  era,  that  are  scarcely  better  than  the  aberrati- 
ons in  architectural  foriEs  permitted  ^y  the  late  ^othic  and 
the  late  Renaissance. 

As  in  tne  older  Egyptian  capital,  the  echinus  of  the  Loric 
capital  is  merely  «n  undeveloped  bell;  ?fith  it  is  allied  the 
Connthian,  just  as  the  Egyptian  bell  capital  i  to  the  latter; 
only  the  bell  capital  of  the  Egyptians  is  fully  developed  on 
ail  sides,  since  it  has  no  proper  abacus,  the  Corinthian  sup- 
ports the  form  of  the  abacus  and  is  allied  to  this  by  its  squ- 
are plan  (also  if  triangular  or  polygonal),  since  ttoe  inost  ful- 
ly developed  scrolls  and  leaves  support  the  angles  of  the  aba- 
cus. Tifo  principal  forirs  of  flouera,  the  rosette  and  the  palm. 
as  *iell  as  the  half  developed  buds,  fill  the  intervais  between 
leaves  and  stems,  and  forir  the  terminal  and  divicing  parts  of 
the  stronger  branches,  while  the  sicaller  brarches  are  dispers- 
ed  m  a  free  play  of  lines.  The  Corinthian  capital  is  no  long- 
er, like  the  Egyptian  bell  capital,  a  cluster  of  similar  floif- 
ers  and  leaves  bound  together.  but  plant  forFS  grow  up  around 
the  bell  in  a  marner,  ifhich  betrays  the  thorough  study  of  nat- 
ure by  the  Creek  uculptor;  if  the  bell  is  largely  visible  as 
in  the  capital  of  the  Tower  of  Winds,  it  is  closely  covered  by 
a  roîf  of  applied  leaves,  just  as  a  shirt  covers  the  fcody,  or 
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tha  corolla  of  a  flower  conceals  the  stamens.  A  second  row  of 
leavea  covers  the  lower  ends  of  the  first;  if  one  rof  is  comp- 
oaed  of  leaves  with  sinboth  edgea  like  ttoe  inner  roi  of  the 
capital  of  the  Tower  of  Winds,  or  the  outer  row  of  the  J^oname- 
nt  of  tysicrates,  as  a  contrast  to  thèse  the  leaves  of  the  sec- 
ond row  are  deeply  serrate  and  hâve  deep  incisions  or  leaf  eyes, 
auch  aa  are  not  only  found  on  the  acanthus  bat  on  many  composi- 
tae  (Onorpodon),  for  example  the  thistle,  poppy  and  many  umbel- 
liferae  (Heracleain)  etc.  It  is  very  generally  the  case  that  no 
spécial  plant  form  is  imitated  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  but 
it  bo^rrows  spécial  and  chapacteristic  parts  from  the  plant  wor- 
Id,  develops  thèse  in  accordance  with  the  saine  laws  of  growth, 
as  those  of  actoal  plants,  and  thus  créâtes  an  idéal  flora,  w 
whoae  foliage  seeks  tbose  parts  of  the  capital,  which  are  geo- 
metrically  most  important,  the  ends  of  whosf  leaves  and  branch- 
ée recurve  in  free  groiith,  or  roll  up  nnder  the  abacos,  and  w 
whose  flowers  appear  to  strive  for  light  jost  as  flowers  do  in 
nature.  Ail  the  separtte  parts  of  the  completed  grecian  Corin- 
thian capital  atand  in  the  beat  relation  to  each  other,  but 
the  Roian  first  ossified  and  became  aa  if  cast  in  a  niould  , 
naturistically  swelléd  and  yet  dry  (Acanthus  leaves  are  never 
naturally  tres^ted  in  the  Crecian  capital,  this  being  far  from 
the  Creeks,  who  only  eiiployed  tne  typical  and  rot  tha  spécifie 
of  plants  in  ornan-ient.  The  only  nataral  acanthus  knoi^r  to  ïï,r 
is  found  in  an  early  Cothic  keystone  in  Regensburg). 

The  itotive  of  the  Corinthian  capital  has  become  so  indispen- 
sable in  architecture,  that  the  iriddle  âges  not  only  used  it 
3ometiir,es,  but  also  even  so  beautifully  developed  it,  that  iu 
soie  examples  it  equals  the  Greciau  capital.  (Corinthian  capi- 
tals  froDD  Arles;  Schnaase,  ÎV,  490;  froir.  Vezelay;  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  Dict.  Rais.  II,  303;  froir  3.  J^aéelaine  at  Chateaudun; 
the  saine;  Entretiens,  I,  ^ig.  24). 

We  may  almost  say  of  the  Fonian  capitals,  that  whatever  in  t 
them  is  good  is  not  new,  and  whatever  is  rew  is  not  good,  The 
changes  itade  in  Crecian  architecture  by  the  Eottans  were  with- 
out  any  référence  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  forms,  with 
the  exception  of  a  conception  entirely  external,  chiefly  on 
practical  grounds.  The  Doric  capital  is  alnoost  the  only  one 
in  whose  transformation  an  iirprovenient  is  discerned,  it  has 
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indeed  become  one  entirely  distinct  fror  tbe  Crecian,  and  bas 
cast  off  many  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  therety  gainin^-in 
usatility,  especially  in  tuildings  compoaed  of  several  stories, 
ftiere  the  différent  orders  of  coluinns  arft  arranged  atove  each 
otber. 

The  so-called  Roiran  pomposite  order.  which  «as  developed  by 
coDabining  forais  frono  lonic  and  Corinthian  capitals  for  tbe 
sake  of  buildings  in  several  stories  and  to  enrich  tbe  repept- 
OT's   of  forma;  may  be  justly  cast  into  the  historical  discard 
and  the  gracefully  decorated  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  early 
Renaissance  be  employed  in  ita*;place,  ifhicb  vary  the  motive  of 
the  Corinthian  capital  with  a  free  play  of  form.  The  Tuscan 
order  wbicb  the  Florentines  of  the  1^  th  end  16  th  centuries 
preferred  to  employ  fron:  local  prédilections,  since  tbey  held 
it  to  be  an  invention  of  the  ancient  Tuscans,  the  Struscans, 
according  to  tbe  statenoents  of  Vitravius,  as  well  as  for  prac- 
tical  reasonsbecause  as  tbe  sinsplest  order,  it  correaponded 
Tell  ffith   rusticated  architecture,  has  its  Justification  as  a 
kind  of  simpliÉied  Doric  order,  or  as  being  the  lonest  forrr 
of  A  coïïiplete  order  in  the  classic  ^ense,  if  ne   iray  so  speak. 
tfcougb  skeptical  abou  tbis,  although  opposed  to  ail  tbe  pre- 
cepta  transicirted  by  Vitruvias  and  dutifully  obeyed  by  the 
Renaissance,  and  we  -.fould  not  eiriploy  it  merely  because  tbe  an- 
cients  had  done  so,  savp  only  in  case  it  suited  our  design  on 
grounds  of  appropriateness  and  esthetic  propriety.  The  rigid 
rules  of  Vitruvius  and  tbe  »hole  hocuspocus  of  antique  archi- 
tectural fornis,  not  only  irodules  and  parts,  but  also  triglyphs 
and  métopes,  viae  and  drops,  niutules  and  dentils,  egg-and-dart 
ïïiouldings.and  cymatiuŒS,  etc.,  belong  in  the  historical  discard, 
as  soon  as  they  no  longer  ^ulfil  any  real  purpose,  and  their 
original  sensé  is  irostly  unknoifn  to  us  or  does  not  correspond 
to  our  circle  of  ideas,  and  has  no  binding  force  for  us. 

Thus  on  the  ore  hand  we  bave  saved  sufficient  of  tbe  classic 
coluitnar  orders  to  no^-  ignore  then  or  be  coipelled  to  cast  their, 
entirely  overboard,  but  on  the  otber  hand  hâve  sougbt  to  free 
ourselves  from  their  traditional  constraints. 

Iho  need  bere  exists  for  troubling  ourselves  about  tbe  merely 
bistorically  important  form  wares  of  tbe  treatment  of  the  ear- 
ly Christian,  Pyzantine  and  I.:obammedan  capitals;  only  mediaetal 
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arcùitectare  can  show  new  ideas  in  this  direction,  which  are 
valueless  to  us.  As  stated  in  the  Cbapter  on  Transition  Pornis, 
it  has  preferred  to  accent  the  capitals.  and  the  entire  treat- 
ment  of  the  capital  as  in  the  Corinthian  preferatly  consists 
in  décorative  coverings  of  bell  forirs,  in  carvin£  Ion  reliefs 
OL  convex  transition  forirs  like  the  cusbion  capital  of  the  Ro- 
manesque style,  in  a  coirtination  of  both,  a  favorite  feature 
of  the  Romanesque  style,  lastly  durin£  the  late  Cothic  in  tran- 
sition foras  of  ail  kinds,  in  which  the  change  froK  the  round 
coluirn  to  the  square  or  polygonal  atacus  does  not  occur  by  a 
re^ular  curve,  but  by  ireans  of  varions  changes  of  section  and 
modes  of  corbelling,  forms  both  piquant  and  pleasing,  which 
are  especially  Justifiable  ?ihen  the  pcrpose  must  be  fulfilled 
by  the  simplest  means,  as  in  buildings  for  ordinary  purposes, 
in  iron  architecture,  etc. 

'^'uch  may  be  learned  from  the  study  of  the  sarly  Gothic  bel! 
capital,  which  is  of  valie  for  the  treatment  of  capitals  in 
gênerai,  and  equally  so  -^hether  the  foliage  apprnximates  thP 
acanthus  leaf  forma  or  those  of  our  northern  flora. 

This  first  complètes  the  division  of  the  masses,  most  sui ta- 
ble for  îforking  out  the  capital  from  the  rough  block,  the  dev- 
elopment  of  many  peculiarities  in  the  foliage  itself,  based  on 
a  very  careful  observation  of  nature,  the  treatment  of  the  bell, 
to  *hich  the  foliage  is  applied,  and  its  connection  *ith  the 
abacus.  îhe  mediaeval  capital  is  most  completely  adapted  to  v 
vaulted  construction  in  many  respects,  and  the  mode  of  its  for- 
mation is  better  suited  to  tne  clustered  pier  tiiat  other  forms 
of  capital,  and  ;fhich  is  required  to  developed  vaulted  constr- 
uction, while  the  antique  forms  of  capitals  correspond  to  the 
column  as  an  individual  thing,  w^ich  by  its  nature  can  never 
be  halved  or  quartered  so  as  to  be  pleasing.  Thenever  the  Ren- 
aissance masters  hâve  halved  or  quartered  capitals  or  columns, 
by  one-sided  consistency  or  ajiknardness  or  poverty  of  ideas, 
or  even  treated  in  the  same  way  their  substitutes.  the  caryat- 
ida,  as  in  the  late  Renaissance,  only  monsters  hâve  resul.ted, 
the  imitation  of  thèse  forming  one  of  the  many  monstrosities 
of  our  modem  architecture. 

The  principal  gain  that  ?fe  owe  to  the  early  Cothic  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  capital  consists  in  tfcereby  being  taught 
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to  nsake  the  proportions  of  height  and  projection  of  the  capital 
entirely  independent  of  the  dianieter  of  the  colamn,  and  to  pla- 
ce the  vaults  in  harniony  with  the  niass  of  the  pier  and  with  t 
their  loada.  The  proportions  of  classic  colaœns  hapœonize  so 
perfectly  ifith  their  entatlatores,  that  essential  variations 
therefrom  are  impossible  ifithout  injury  to  the  determinate 
character  of  the  entire  order, 

;Vhfire  the  hei£ht  is  fixed  by  the  harmony  of  the  entire  arch- 
itecture, it  is  not  possible  to  firmly  adhère  to  the  proporti- 
ons of  the  classic  orders  without  having  recourse  to  the  expé- 
dient of  placing  them  on  pedestala,  or  of  being  tronbled  by 
inconveniences  of  every  kind.  Only  jrithin  the  liiits  of  the 
same  architectural  problenis,  which  ifere  presented  to  the  clas- 
sic architect,  can  the  proportions  of  its  orders  be  strictly 
retained,  and  the  Renaissance  masters  hâve  very  often  found 
theniselves  embarrassed  in  church  architecture,  not  bein£  able 
to  free  themselves  from  the  constraint  of  the  antique,  but  be- 
ing   compelled  to  arrange  the  plan  to  suit  the  arrangeaient  of 
t&3  columns,  instead  of  the  con«ers^.  In  such  case?  one  can  n 
only  consult  rcediaeva]  architecture,  to  ^hich  the  constraint 
of  tradition  was  unknoîfn,  but  ihich  deteririned  the  propostions 
in  accordance  with  the  probleir  presented  for  solution,  with 
an  artistic  feeling  as  sound  as  that  of  the  Creeks. 

The  classic  styles  almost  always  striped  the  shaft  of  the 
colunin  with  flûtes,  whicb  enhanced  the  impression  of  the  rigi- 
dity  and  résistance  of  the  coluron.  Thèse  flûtes  were  replaced 
by  gilded  stripes  in  case  of  colunins  coirposed  of  the  nobler 
kinds  of  stone,  those  of  métal  or  those  placed  in  the  interiors 
of  apartnients;  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view  it  is  very  disad- 
vantageous  to  leave  large  and  massive  coluEns  without  flûtes, 
since  they  appear  rather  heavy,  thougn  on  ♦^.he  contrary  this  is 
well  suited  to  sirall  and  slender  coluirns.  According  to  classic 
ideas  coluir.ns  always  require  to  be  diminished  upward,  both  when 
standing  free  and  when  connected  with  eacfc  other. 

An  enlargement  of  the  shaft  is  Justifiable,  as  stated  ir  the 
Chapter  of  Tectonics  on  the  Fornis  of  uniforrr,  Résistance  to  Fr- 
essure, if  its  own  wei>;ht  ard  il?»  résistance  to  crushing  must 
be  considered;  in  the  first  case  its  lower  diameter  should!  be 
greatest;  in  the  second  the  enlargeir-ent  3hould  be  more   nearly 
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at  the  middle  of  the  shaft. 

lue  massive  Doric  colaœns  were  fornied  according  to  the  first 
fnnciple  as  previously  stated,  but  very  tall  Corinthian  cola- 
ïïins  usaally  accord  witfa  the  second.  If  wery  short  and  thick 
coluinns  are  eniployed  to  support  massive  vaults,  whose  ribs  ex- 
ert  thrusts  in  many  directions,  a  considérable  enlargement  of 
the  column  appears  préférable  to  none  at  ail.  An  enjargeœent 
is  peculiarly  justifiable  and  désirable  in  case  of  thin  metal- 
lic  columns  exposed  to  crashing;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  non- 
sense  to  enlarge  columns  that  do  not  stand  free  but  are  ^rouped, 
as  done  in  the  late  Renaissance  and  sometimes  imitated  throagh 
îiiodern  povepty  of  ideas.  Snlarged  pilasters  do  not  belong  in 
the  historical  discard,  but  in  the  iruseuic  of  human  nonsense, 
that  requires  to  be  still  more  roomy  than  the  former.  To  this 
muséum  ne  shall  likewise  hâve  to  relegate  one  of  the  most  fav- 
orite blunders,  that  of  rusticated  columns,  where  separate  dr 
drums  are  treated  as  rustacated  blocks,  irhile  their  capitals 
and  bases  are  fully  developed.  This  nonsense,  a  favorite  idea 
in  even  the  best  era  of  the  Renaissance,  is  modified  in  vario- 
us  #ays;either  ail  the  drums  of  the  half  columns  are  rusticated, 
yfhen  they  appear  as  if  incrusted  ifith  the  deposits  from  a  hot 
apring,  or  rusticated  square  blocks  alternate  with  circular  d 
drums,  as  if  the  money  had  been  spent  in  preparing  the  former, 
or  the  drums  are  ail  cylindrical,  half  of  them  retaining  their 
rustication  so  as  to  interrupt  the  flûtes  of  the  column,  appe- 
aring  like  rough  bands  placed  around  the  column.  No  uncorrapt- 
ed  artistic  feeling  îiill  deny  tnat  the  Renaissance  masters  in 
the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north  well  understood  how  to  pro- 
duce a  magnificent  effect  with  the  means  chosen  by  them,  and 
to  ottain  good  proportions  of  détails  and  of  the  ifhole,  which 
Mill  alîiaya  continue  to  be  marvellous;  but  since  one  may  patch 
aii  a  poem  from  pompous  phrases  «hich  remains  nonsense,  though 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  the  4orth  of  architecture  lies  not  merely 
in  its  pleasing  effect,  but  also  mainly  in  the  choîce  of  means, 
f  itfe  .the  use,  of  motives  for  deterrrinate  purposes,  and  it  must 
ali^ays  be  considered  as  teing  a  complète  wayt  of  architectural 
meaning,  to  combine  architectural  motives  entirely  at  pleasure. 

The  shaft  of  the  column  alnays  remains  a  unity,  and  can  nev- 
er  be  regarded  as  being  a  unified  connection  of  the  manifold 
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at  the  middle  of  the  sbaft. 

iDe  massive  Doric  coluicns  were  foriced  accordini"  to  the  first 
fnnciple  as  previously  stated,  but  very  tall  Corinthian  cola- 
ïïins  usually  accord  with  the  second.  îf  wery  short  and  thick 
coluiEna  are  employed  to  support  massive  vaults,  îihose  ribs  ex- 
ert  thrasts  in  ttany  directions,  a  considérable  enlargenent  of 
tûô  column  appears  préférable  to  nore  at  ail.  An  enjftrgement 
is  peculiarly  justifiable  and  désirable  in  case  of  thin  métal- 
lie  columns  exposed  to  crushing;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  non- 
sense  to  enlarge  colamns  that  do  not  stand  free  but  are  ^ronped, 
"îs  done  in  the  late  Renaissance  and  aonietiir-es  imitated  throagh 
îTiodern  poverty  of  ideas.  Snlarged  pilasters  do  not  belon^  in 
the  historical  discard,  but  in  the  iruseuir  of  huinan  nonsense, 
that  requires  to  be  still  more  roomy  than  the  former,  To  this 
muséum  ne   shall  likewise  hâve  to  relegate  one  of  the  most  fav- 
orite blunders,  that  of  rusticated  columns,  »here  separate  dr 
drums  are  treated  as  rustacated  blocks,  while  their  capitals 
and  bases  are  fully  developed.  This  nonsense,  a  favorite  idea 
in  even  the  best  era  of  the  Renaissance,  js  modified  in  vario- 
U3  4a7s;either  ail  the  drums  of  the  half  columns  are  rusticated, 
ffhen  they  appear  as  if  incrusted  witt\   the  deposits  froiL  a  hot 
sprin£,  or  rusticated  square  blocks  alternate  ?fith  circular  d 
drunis,  as  if  the  money  had  been  spent  in  preparing  the  former, 
or  the  drums  are  ail  cylindrical,  half  of  them  retaining  their 
rastication  so  as  to  interrupt  the  flûtes  of  the  column,  appe- 
arin£  like  rough  bands  flaced  around  the  column.  No  uncorrapt- 
ed  artistic  feeling  ifill  deny  tnat  the  Renaissance  masters  in 
the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north  well  understood  hof  to  pro- 
duce a  magnificent  effect  ^ith  the  means  chosen  by  them,  and 
to  obtain  good  proportions  of  détails  and  of  the  *hole,  which 
will  alîfays  continue  to  be  marvellous;  but  since  one  may  patch 
U{J  a  poem  from  pompous  phrases  yihich  remains  nonsense,  though 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  the  4orth  of  architecture  lies  not  ir.erely 
in  it5  pleasing  effect,  but  also  wiainlv  in  the  cfcoice  of  means, 
fttfethf^  ase^of  motives  for  deterrrinate  purposes,  and  it  must 
al^ays  be  considered  as  t^ing  a  complète  wayt  of  architectural 
meaning,  to  combine  architectural  motives  entirely  at  pleasare. 

The  shaft  of  the  column  aluays  remains  a  unity,  and  can  nev- 
er  be  regarded  as  being  a  unified  connection  of  the  manifold 
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like  masonry;  it  icay  indeed  be  hun£  or  would  nith  tapestry  as 
masonry  may  likeîrise  be  movered,  and  in  this  narss  ^^^   décorati- 
ve covering  of  the  coluiiin  ty  painting  or  reliefs  i8  justified; 
the  shaft  of  the  column  shoald  be  divided  into  a  lesser  lower 
portion  and  a  higher  apper  part  by  an  intermediate  membep,  ei- 
ther  as  in  colonnades  to  avoid  injuries  to  the  flutea  from  the 
paaaage  of  men,  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  left  plain  or 
an  annular  band  is  interposed,  projecting  beyond  the  louer  part 
of  the  shaft,  to  irake  the  louer  third  of  the  coloŒn  appear  tjj- 
icker,  or  lastly  to  sharply  separate  the  plain  or  decorated 
louer  portion  from  the  fluted  upp«r  part.  But  to  treat  a  colnirn 
as  if  coniposed  of  courses  of  stones  is  in  complète  opposition 
to  a  true  artistic  conception,  which  always  considéra  the  col- 
unin  as  a  unity,  indsed  coirposed  of  farts  like  the  human  forir, 
but  not  produced  by  the  combination  of  unities. 

If  ne   désire  to  increase  the  thîckness  of  the  mM    ly   rect- 
angular  or  semicircular  projections,  ^  probleir  very  frequertly 
attempted  in  ^jhe   late  Renaissance,  and  the  treatirent  is  to  cor- 
respond to  the  construction  of  the  -rail,  every  reŒiniscence  of 
the  classic  colairn  is  to  be  wholly  cast  aside,  and  a  treatnient 
of  the  capital  is  justifiable  only  in  the  senpe  o^  being  a  ter- 
mination  to  thèse  projections  froir,  the  wall. 

Pinally,  to  treat  the  columns  as  tiiisted  eleirents  is  alîiays 
ofcjectior^able  in  architecture,  only  justifiable  and  possessin^, 
a  Œeaning  in  art  industry  as  nell  as  in  purely  ornamental  works, 
in  which  the  suprême  principle  of  weight  passes  into  the  back- 
ground.  On  the  otber  band  the  fluting  of  the  colnpîn  loses  its 
purpose  and  meaning  in  ail  iforks  of  the  minor  arts,  to  which 
also  belong  the  shrines  or  cases  with  décorative  and  symbolic 
ïïieaning,  nr.entioned  in  the  Chapter  of  îectonics  on  Proportions, 
whose  principal  type?  retain  the  foms  of  actual  buildings. 

The  motive  of  screw-like  twisted  forir.s  corresponds  ,  as  ne 
sa^  in  TectonicF  jn  regard  to  relative  forms,  to  ail  coHibinat- 
ions  of  tierods  in  opposition  to  parts  subject  to  crushing,  as 
Tiell  as  to  constructions  of  hollow  tubes,  which  are  partly  per- 
forated  and  partly  entire,  and  enriployed  for  the  most  diverse 
purposes. 

There  still  remains  a  word  to  be  said  in  référence  to  carya- 
tida,  atlantes,  herices  figures,  ard  whatever  else  reicains  in 
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the  service  of  spcbitectnre,  froni  fhe  more  or  less  thoa^btful 
iforks  of  classic  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  the  inediaeval  figure 
columna,  etc. 

ïThoever  uncritically  admires  everything  doae  by  the  Greeks. 
and  wonders  at  it  purely  because  it  was  invented  by  thea.  irill 
denounce  as  a  heresy  the  irere  question,  nhether  the  fairous  car- 
yatide porch  of  the  Erechteam  at  Athens  is  altogether  beautiful. 
Perhaps  I  may  not  be  the  only  one,  who  would  hold  it  to  be  a 
Barocco  idea  bOFrever  beautiful  the  coluitns,  if  it  had  no  symb- 
olical  Œeaning,  and  ifho  would  feel  uypleasantly  the  exécrable 
disproportion  between  it  and  the  architecture».  There  is  not 
Tuerely  a  ^ant  of  baririony  between  the  animated  fi£ure8  in  cont- 
rast  ifith  the  stiff  architecture  that  they  support,  but  still 
more  in  the  proportion  of  the  supportin£  masses  to  that  supp- 
orted.  Had  the  iciddle  âges  ever  permitted  a  canopy  to  be  sim- 
ilarly  supported  by  statues  of  Christ  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
nhat  a  clainor  ivould  hâve  been  raised  over  such  bad  taste.  Put 
if  *»e  désire  to  retain  the  idea  and  to  regard  it  as  original, 
for  the  Creeks  to  employ  figures  as  architectural  ireirbers,  ire 
irust  still  regard  this  freak  as  an  exception,  which  ncquires 
no  higher  value  by  répétition;  besides  ne   should  not  for£et 
that  caryatids  and  at  lantes  were  used  a?  if  pet  in  the  pil]- 
OTj   or  in  an  even  more  debased  sensé,  and  in  this  is  clearly 
indicated  the  limit  nf  thp  peririssible,  in  the  introduction  of 
human  figures  as  architectural  irembers;  différent! y  frow,   free 
sculpture  not  in  tne  service  of  architecture,  a  barinonic  union 
of  the  plastic  arts  irust  be  represented  in  connection  with  pa- 
inting  and  architecture,  and  the  use  of  the  human  form  as  a 
caricature  is  indeed  justl^ied  as  a  substitute  for  architectu- 
ral ïïiembers  if  boldly  treated;  but  the  contradiction  between 
the  movement  of  human  or  animal  forme  =ind  th^  ri|id  architect- 
ural structure  can  never  te  wholly  effaced,  if  thèse  are  arr- 
an^éd  in  any  sesse  other  than  that  of  bein|  a  décoration  of 
the  architecture.  Figure  décoration  of  ail  kirc?  i?.   ''oub.^èess 
not  only  appropriate  in  architecture,  tut  even  dpsiratle  as  t^- 
in-  the  highest  means  of  ornamentation;  but  it  should  not  rep- 
lace  architectural  détail?.  On  the  other  hard  tnese  considéra- 
tions entirely  disappear  in  the  minor  arts,  for  the  fr^quently 
stâted  reason  that  the  principle  of  weight  is  rot  there  predom- 
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predoffiinant,  ifhich  causes  in  the  greater  arts  and  in  construct- 
ion tbe  appearance  of  rif^idity  of  construction, 

The  Renaissance  architects  protatly  ^ere  cnly  acquainted  witb 
caryatids  and  atlantes  through  Vitruvius,  and  they  created  mir- 
acles in  architecture  without  the  aid  of  thèse  extrême  artistic 
expédients;  on  the  contrary  onr  era  déluges  us  witb  figures  of 
sbeet  métal  and  plaster  of  paris,  Œost  of  which  hâve  neither 
beauty,  sensé  or  ir.eaning.  Thèse  classic  héros  and  demigods  are 
not  to  te  condenned,  but  should  be  relegated  to  the  only  place 
to  <»hich  they  are  suited,  .the  realiE  of  purely  décorative  art, 
the  interiors  of  apartnents,  for  huncoupous  purposes,  and  lastly 
to  the  minor  arts. 

A3  we  may  hâve  seen,  the  base  of  the  coluir,n  was  considered  a 
base  stone,  a  cushion  or  a  seat,  to  distritute  the  pressure  of 
the  column  ant  its  load  over  as  large  an  area  of  the  foundation 
as  possible.  Scarcely  any  other  architectural  foriE  has  become 
30  firmly  naturalized  and  found  such  ifide  acceptance  as  the 
Attic-Ionic  base  (Fig.  179)»  it  bas  always  been  eœployed  since 
the  iBost  flourishing  Creek  period  until  our  era,  although  with 
niany  modifications,  and  the  same  décorative  motive  recurs  in 
every  style,  that  of  treating  its  convex  torus  as  a  soft  and 
yielding  cushion,  a  ro/r  of  leaves  ôr  a  tifisted  rope,  which  ap- 
pears  te  retain  the  foot  of  the  colunm  in  place.  The  scotia  t 
that  séparâtes  the  two  tori,  if  properly  ornair.ented,  is  prefer- 
ably  ornamented  by  a  ro^  of  slender  leaves. 

In  the  preceding  we  bave  briefly  considered  the  treatirent  of 
the  coluinn  according  to  the  ideas  of  différent  nations, and  in 
accordance  with  the  problems  to  which  it  ^^as  applied,  as  well 
as  its  connection  with  other  architectural  nieirbers.  He   bave  to 
rsturn  to  the  point  last  narced.as  suppleirentary ,  before  takin£ 
up  the  différent  kinds  of  columns.  Th<^  probleirp  for  which  col- 
uïïins  are  eroployed  are  generally  worka  of  architecture,  art  in- 
dustry  or  the  minor  artS;  the  first  requires  the  furction  of 
support  to  be  strongly  expressed,  but  in  the  two  last  this  re- 
cèdes behind  other  functions.  The  classic  styles  introduced 
in  tbeir  orders  not  only  différent  style  tendencies  but  also 
tones,  80  to  speak,  «hich  correspond  to  tte  character  of  a 
particular  building  as  ifell  as  to  its  différent  stories,  to 
that  of  manly  strength  and  dignity  in  the  Doric  style,  that 
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of  £race  and  serenity  in  the  lonic,  and  of  m&^nificence   ir  th<* 
Corinthian. 

In  accordance  Jiith  thèse  tonea  the  function  of  support  is 
Œore  or  leas  strongly  expressed  in  différent  kinds  of  columns, 
30  that  tbe  character  of  the  treatirent  of  the  gênerai  maes  of 
a  building  passes  froni  the  grave  to  the  £raceful  and  then  to 
the  rich.  The  conception  that  tbe  column  is  to  support  or  ele- 
'^ate  an  ofcject,  the  function  of  bearing  tr^en  receding  into  the 
tack£round,  is  inost  strongly  expressed  in  the  classic  neiriorial 
coluicns  and  in  the  powe  of  coluŒns  placed  before  façades  tp  th? 
Roman  and  Renaissance  architects,  and  ivhich  ifere  cporined  by  s 
statues,  30  that  one  œight  well  say  of  thèse  columns  that  they 
bore  nothing;  but  to  cast  thens  aside  for  that  reason  would  be 
to  overlook  one  of  their  irost  important  functions.  and  to  for- 
PeX,   that  a  large  nurnber  of  Crecian  ireŒorial  coluirns  would  no 
less  be  condemned,  than  many  works  of  Roiran  and  Renaissance, 

MeiEorial  columns  ifould  likewise  hâve  a  freer  range  of  form 
for  the  reason  that  being  monuments,  the  function  of  bearing 
falls  into  ths  background,  and  since  the  possibility  of  ascen- 
diag  to  the  top  of  the  capital  by  a  winding  stair/iay  becomes 
a  principal  aim,  in  a  secona  degree  a  spiral  arrangement  of 
such  a  column  ^ould  rot  only  be  sensible  but  indeed  becomes 
re^uisite,  as  a  ground  motive  of  tbe  manifold  structural  and 
décorative  compositions  that  may  te  derived  from  it,  The  idea 
of  a  mémorial  column  rray  thos  be  developed  from  th^  sirn^lp 
fuaereal  m.onument  to  the  formai  toiter  through  an  irexhaustj  j^le 
séries  of  possible  solutions, 

A'e  shall  treat  of  the  column  in  connection  with  other  archi- 
tectural détails  in  the  Chapter  discussing  the  arrangements  of 
columns  and  piers  in  combination  )»ith  ertablature?  and  vaults. 
b,  Columns  in  détail. 

In  regard  to  th;  treatment  of  the  separate  parts  of  columns , 
especially  of  capital?  and  forms  of  shafts  and  bases,  reflect- 
ions  of  many  kinds  may  be  made  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  clas- 
sic orders  are  not  accepted  as  something  consecrated  by  tradi- 
tion and  nithout  criticism  as  we  once  did,  but  that  the  entirf 
progress  of  architecture  aiwce  the  classic  period.  as  «ell  «is 
that  due  to  the  middle  âges  and  the  Renaissance  be  taken  as 
tbe  starting  point  or  basis  of  thèse  considérations. 
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oc.  Forrr.  of  tfie  capital. 

Tbe  most  prinoitive  treatment  of  the  capital  of  the  oldest  s 
styles  already  divided  the  capital  into  ttvee   parts,  the  bell, 
ty  4hich  we  understand  in  gênerai  the  concave  or  convex  princ- 
ipal portion  of  the  capital,  itnether  in  the  form  of  the  Coric 
echinus  or  the  Corinthian  bell,  the  neckin^  and  the  abacus. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  Doric  capital  (Pig.  180)  conaists 
of  the  strongly  projectin£  echinus,  -^hich  îfell  established  nair.e 
we  retain  as  a  distinction  froni  other  cyiras,  and  this  échinas 
is  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  column  fcy  several  annulets. 
or  rather  the  roir  of  leaves  painted  on  the  echinus,  and  îihich 
only  forni  a  continuation  of  the  flûtes  as  it  ifere,  and  is  clo- 
sely  encircled  by  thèse  annulets  at  its  beginning  like  a  collar, 
(Fôtticher  has  made  the  number  of  thp  leaves  equal  to  that  of 
the  flûtes  in  hi?  r'^soration  of  the  painting  of  the  Coric  cap- 
ital, so  that  as  in  the  Egyptian  compound  capital  the  Doric 
capital  and  coluïïin  becoice  a  bundle  of  separate  plant  steirs  bo- 
und  together  beloif  the  buds).  The  abacus  is  square  and  the  cir- 
cuŒference  of  the  echinus  is  inscribed  within  it  (Fi£,  181). 
The  breadth  of  the  architrave  exceeds  the  upper  dianieter  of  the 
coluirn  on  »fhich  it  rests,  but  is  less  than  the  jridth  of  the  ab- 
acus, so  that  the  latter  and  the  echinus  are  in  part  not  loaded. 
(Fi£.  182).  The  architrave  does  not  lie  '^irectly  or  the  abacu-^ 
bat  only  apparently,  since  ^n  iirperceptibly  raised  central  por- 
tion is  left  to  reçoive  the  arcnitra^e,  so  tha*  thp.  angles  of 
the  capital  are  not  loaded  (Fig.lS3). 

SoTT.e  capitals  like  those  of  the  temple  at  Faestuic  hâve  a  sec- 
ond roff  of  leaves  bereath  the  neck  bands,  ^hose  points  are  sl- 
ightly  recurved.  If  the  architrave  »ere  laid  directly  on  the 
abacus,  the  capital  »oald  be  unsyffiettrically  loaded,  and  the 
excessively  projecting  angles  of  the  abpcus  would  run  soire 
risk  of  being  broken  off. 

Tue  Eoman  Doric  capitals,  *hich  were  perhaps  iïritated  froir. 
late  Grecian  exainples  no  longer  existing,  ir.ore  freely  reprea- 
ent  the  ground  idea  of  the  Grecian  Doric  archaic  capital,  ret- 
aining  the  adopted  Œotive  though  without  strictly  adhering  to 
its  forir,  and  vary  the  théine  in  rcanifold  ifays.  the  Renaissance 
follofied  this  Eoiran  irode  of  treatment,  soiretiires  irixing  forius 
resffiebling  lonic  and  Corinthian  ifith  the  Doric. 
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Ihe   first  easential  altération  of  the  Doric  capital  by  the 
Romans  consisted  in  leasening  its  projection»  £ivin£  to  the 
architrave  a  fcreadth  only  equal  to  the  upper  diameter  of  the 
column;  conaequently  the  echinus  became  of  smaller  importance, 
so  that  its  section  approxiniated  a  quadrant,  and  the  smaller 
projection  of  the  capital  required  compensation  in  its  increa- 
sed  hei|ht  or  that  of  its  necking,  so  that  the  mass  of  the  cap- 
ital should  not  be  dimnished  too  mach  in  proportion  to  the  col- 
umn. The  neck'  was  then  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  colunir. 
bya  bolder  member,  an  astragal  ifith  a  small  fillet  or  a  pearl 
tead,  and  «as  decorated  by  rosettes,  palirs,  etc.,  and  the  aba- 
cus  was  ornamented  by  a  roif   of  leaves  or  a  cyma.  Eesides  the 
normal  capital,  two  other  very  fine  forms  of  capitals  hâve  re- 
mained  to  us.  one  from  Pompeii  and  the  other  from  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  (Fig.  1S4);  the  necking  of  the  first  is  a  flat  cur- 
ve,  ifhile  the  cyma  of  the  other  is  not  formed  like  an  echinus, 
but  is  composed  of  vertical  leaves,  Several  kinds  of  capitals 
may  be  formed  of  a  combination  of  forms  taken  from  différent 
capitals  ifith  the  aid  of  two  rows  of  leaves,  sfhich  are  suited 
to  the  most  diverse  problems  bu  their  greater  or  lesser  height, 
but  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  motive  established  bp 
the  Roman  Coric  capital. 

The  Tuscan  capital  (Fig.  165)  restored  in  accordance  with  t 
the  statements  of  Vitruvius  is  nothing  more  than  a  simplifi^d 
Roman  Doric  forir,  just  ^^  the  entire  Tuscan  order  is  merely  a 
réduction  of  a  classic  coluirnar  order  to  the  most  indispensable 
motives.  This  order  ;fas  much  used  in  tne  early  Renaissance  as 
better  harmonizing  witb  rusticated  masonry,  and  in  combination 
Jiith  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  fortifications  and  engin- 
eering structures,  city  gâtes,  barracks,  and  in  gênerai  to  mas- 
sive structures  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  abacus  of  the  Dorci  capital  projects  at  its  angles  conv=5- 
iderably  beyond  the  echinus,  so  that  its  underside  becomes  vis- 
ible; the  Romans  decorated  this  lower  surface  by  recesses  but 
thareby  weakened  the  angles  already  in  danger  of  breaking  und^^ 
the  load.  If  the  abacus  were  made  octagonal  thèse  angles  disa:  - 
pear,  but  the  character  of  the  capital  is  changed  and  it  irould 
appear  compressed,  only  adapted  to  receive  an  impost  of  the  s 
same  polygonal  form.  The  angles  of  the  abacus  might  by  lessen^^ 
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by  iriaking  the  diameter  of  the  echinus  equal  to  the  aide  of  thp 
apper  part  of  tbe  abacuî?,  but  so  profilin^  the  edge  of  tbe  at- 
acus  that  its  square  under  side  ifould  be  circamacribed  by  the 
ciccuniference  of  tne  échinas.  The  abacas  then  loses  its  Jean- 
ine as  a  covering  block  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  peculiar 
support  on  ifhich  rests  the  load  (Pi^.  186);  the  underside  of 
this  support  must  then  be  octagonal  passing  from  the  octa^on 
into  a  square  forni  at  top.  Ail  thèse  forms  of  the  abacas  hâve 
their  meanlng,  especially  in  case  the  capital  is  intended  to 
receive  vaults  or  arches,  ifhen  a  broad  niass  is  placed  on  apro- 
portionally  thin  support;  this  is  especially  true  of  iron  arch- 
itecture and  of  iron  colunins  supporting  vaults. 

îinally  one  means  for  supporting  the  an|^les  of  the  abacus 
consists  in  employing  sone  décorative  motive  on  the  capital  a 
after  the  précèdent  of  the  Renaissance,  to  fill  the  space  bet- 
îfeen  the  echinus  and  the  angles  of  the  abacas;  the  Renaissance 
used  for  this  purpose  small  heads  of  animais  and  msn,  decorated 
the  capital  by  dolphins  or  cocnucopias,  garlands  of  floners  or 
clâsp-like  volutes,  etc.,  according  to  the  use  of  the  capital 
in  atrtctares  more  or  less  richly  decorated. 

Roinan  and  Eenai!??ar!ce  architecture  alir.o?t  ^^Iways  cro^ned  thp 
abacus  by  a  rov?  of  -^niall  leaves  (-■Stticher  calls  this  a  lesbi'i'^ 
cyma);  tfee  profile  o^  tfce  abacn?  is  varied  in  différent  *ays,, 
(Fig.  lS7),according  to  the  projection  desirsd,  ^hich  in  this 
case  results  intirely  froir  the  gpometrlca]  ccrrtruc^ion  of  a 
circle  with  inscribed  and  circumscribed  squares,  in  which  it 
is  desired  to  avoid  a  projection  of  the  abacus  beyond  the  ech- 
inus;  thé  use  of  the  capital  for  a  spécial  purpose,  or  the  ma- 
terial  in  ?fhich  it  is  executed  will  décide  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
file for  the  abacus,  since  any  particular  profile  gives  to  the 
capital  a  peculiar  character. 

îhe  annulets  that  separate  the  echinus  frcm  the  necking  -^er^ 
either  treated  by  Renaissance  architects  in  accordance  with  t 
the  précèdent  of  the  capital  froir,  the  théâtre  cf  !.!arcellus  as 
simplf;  fillets,  or  as  beaded  astragals.  astragals  ifith  fillets, 
and  even  as  a  lesbian  cyma  by  Scamozzi  {?it-    ISS). 

The  neck  of  the  column  may  be  straight  or  concave  as  already 
stated.  o^^  be  changed  into  a  second  roîf  of  leaves  like  the  cap- 
ital froîT,  Paestum,  or  finally  it  may  be  left  strai£ht  and  dec- 
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decorated  by  rosettes  or  palm  leaves;  in  Foiran  and  Renaissance 
architecture  it  is  almost  always  separated  fpoir  the  shaït  of 
the  colunin  itself  by  an  astragal  and  fillet.  instead  of  whicb 
otùer  mouldings  ir^y  be  introduced  according  to  circumstancea, 
a  favorite  idea  in  the  niiddle  âges  (Fig.  1S9). 

Tne  idea  of  tbe  Doric  capital  way  te  developed  in  the  most 
diverse  ;fays  as  ne   hâve  proved,  and  the  gênerai  ground  lajis 
concerning  form  and  purpose,  luaterial  and  préparation,  light 
and  shade»  etca.  require  thèse  foriEs  and  their  modifications. 

The  classic  coluirnap  orders  were  devised  for  post  and  lintel 
ionstnctiou;  jrhen  thèse  were  couibined  ifith  vaulted  construct- 
ion by  the  Romans,  a  very  troublesome  anconvenience  ^as  caused 
thereby.  If  the  columns  ifere  connected  by  an  architrave  and  a 
arches  were  thrown  across  above  this,  the  architrave  was  not 
loaded  and  so  became  onnecessary;  it  it  Jta^   0Ini^.tt^i  in  tlv^  in- 
terior  of  a  building  but  retained  on  the  walls,  the  coluncs  in- 
teaded  to  receive  tre  arches  were  either  higher  than  those  at- 
tached  to  the  walls  (Fig.  190).  or  tbe  arch  seqnired  to  be  st- 
ilted;  toth  arrangements  possessed  unpleasing  ^culiarities. 

Roman  and  Renaissance  architects  hit  on  a  truly  consistent 
though  unmeaning  expédient,  tbat  of  placing  above  the  capital 
a  fragment  of  the  architrave  square  in  plan,  or  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  compete  entablature  ^ith  its  frieze  and  cornice, 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  a  block  of  the  architrave  or 
entablature  is  withont  meaning,  when  the  column  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  vaults  are  viewed  diagonally  its  mass  appears  un- 
gracefu] ,  heavy  and  unpleasing,  and  this  impression  becomes 
still  more  anpleasant  if  the  capital  is  of  the  graceful  Corin- 
thian  type.  The  Grecian  Corci  capitsl  is  the  least  ungraceful, 
its  widely  projecting  and  strong  echinus  supports  wery  ^ell  a 
broad  mass;  but  the  severlty  of  the  frecian  Doric  order  is  w.ot9 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  entablature  block,  than  the  more  pli- 
ant forms  of  Roman  architecture. 

To  load  the  imposts  of  arches  snd  vaults  directly  on  the  cap- 
itals  as  sometimes  done  in  early  Christian  architecture  ,  and 
jfhich  modem  architecture  likewise  allows,  appears  most  nrfav- 
orably  in  case  of  free  columns.  The  nasses  of  the  vault  widen- 
ing  upward  from  the  imposts  require  an  energetic  préparation, 
%nd  both  the  classic  and  Renaissance  styles  krow  no  other  mean? 
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of  ofctaining  this,  than  fcy  the  airkîiard  entablature  block. 

Byzantin?  architecture  made  a  virtce  of  necessity  fcy  insert- 
in^  an  inverted  square  pyraitid  of  tbe  desired  hei£bt  bet/ieen 
tbe  capital  and  the  lower  part  of  the  vault,  like?fise  making 
it  very  heavy  in  forin,  Yet  in  this  ugly  fclock  never  made  teau- 
tiful  fcy  the  richest  décoration,  a  Œotive  n&s   introduced  capa- 
ble of  being  developed  in  another  way;  it  is  a  support  insert- 
ed  betjieen  the  capital  and  the  vault,  which  can  itself  be  ent- 
irely  free  from  the  forirs  of  the  architrave,  and  inay  receive 
a  différent  forir  In  accordance  with  the  spécial  problem  in  *Th- 
icû  the  columns  ard  arçhe^  are  eicployed,  According  to  whether 
the  arch  or  vault  requires  a  larder  or  smaller  support  betîfeen 
ita  lo^er  portion  and  the  capital,  this  support  irill  consist 
ofone  or  several  layers,  ifhose  différences  of  section  are  to 
be  arranged  in  accordance  witb  the  différence  of  the  sections 
of  the  column  and  the  iirpost.  and  the  most  pleasin£  proportion 
of  the  lEâsses. 

The  support  may  be  crowned  fcy  a  roi?  of  leaves  or  a  cymatiuiri 
(fith  the  greatest  propriety,  and  may  be  treated  as  a  plain  bl- 
ock, be  flat,  concave,  ^ith  rosettes,  ornaments,  decorated  nec- 
king.  etc.,  or  lastly  be  treated  as  a  swelled  cushion,  and  it 
can  forir.  the  transition  from  the  round  columr.  to  the  square 
inipost  block,  in  brief  it  may  play  the  part  of  an  interirediate 
support  in  the  icost  varied  jfay.(Pi|.  191)»  î.'ediaeval  architec- 
ure  made  the  richest  use  od  this  stool-like  intermediate  supp- 
ort in  accordance  with  the  need  of  raising  the  base  of  the  pier 
or  colunin.  Even  the  Prench  and  German  Renaissance  sometimes  in- 
troduced this  support,  or  employed  the  classic  entablature  bl- 
ock. chan^ed  by  the  oniission  of  the  architrave. 

If  a  form  of  architrave  reniains  on  the  walls  of  the  irterior 
and  also  in  other  places,  it  is  évident  that  ftp   addition  of 
this  forni  of  support  is  unnecessary;  but  it  is'  9v*ay3  desir'ible 
to  place  tne  arches  on  the  columns  so  as  to  concect  th*»  irass 
of  the  impost  with  that  of  the  capital,  and  to  hâve  the  support 
consist  of  a  single  lo»  course  of  stone.  The  support  cannct  be 
omitted  in  case  of  coupled  coluirns,  but  coluT.ns  attached  to  and 
projectin^l  from  the  wall  need  to  retain  their  forir.  of  architra- 
ve in  case  the  engaged  column  pe  not  omitted,  for  there  is  an 
essential  différence  between  a  broker  cornics  and  an  entablature 
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block  ir.  the  classic  style.  For  clustered  ^all  culirns  tte   bro- 
en   comice  always  bas  an  p"ffect  as  a  ir.ass,  les3  unpleasant  than 
the  entatlature  block  over  detacbed  colainns;  if  the  coluinns  and 
capitals  are  entirely  free  froir  the  ifalls,  ifith  a  fcroken  com- 
ice seen  in  the  rcost  anplpasing  sffly,  i.e.,  viewed  diagonally, 
the  mass  reating  on  tbe  capital  nill  still  be  less,  than  in 
case  of  a  column  standing  entirely  free  on  ail  sides;  this  nass 
iray  properly  be  lessened  by  not  allowing  the  geison  with  its 
crown  moulding  or  cyma  to  project  inore  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essaryat  the  places  ifhere  the  architrave  and  frieze  are  broker, 
while  it  may  project  elsewhere  as  irach  as  iray  be  required  (Fig. 
192);  for  its  chief  purpose  is  to  protect  the  bnilding  froir,  thp 
rain  water  running  dosfnifard,  and  its  protection  cannot  be  rec- 
eived  by  a  colairn  detached  from  th?  walls,  unless  the  geison 
projects  on  ail  side  like  an  aiibrella,  which  would  be  very  ugly. 
In  drawing  colaicns  ?fith  the  irasses  supported  by  theni,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  represent  the  object  from  the  ir.ost  unfa- 
vcrable  point  of  vieif,  or  to  draw  a  diagonal  vie^  in  order  to 
décide  on  tne  projections  and  divisions  of  the  mass  by  the  pl- 
«asing  pffect  of  the  proportions  to  be  obtained.  as  ivell  as  m 
ail  objRcts  in  which  one  form  of  section  passes  into  another, 
for  exairple  a  circle  into  a  skaar?.;  perspective  ^ra^mg  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  give  '\   proper  idea  of  thèse  proportions. 
Tnis  is  especially  true  in  cage  rot  only  the  e'Pfect  of  tbe  m^^,z, 
but  also  that  of  the  outlires  is  to  te  c^rsidered,  as  in  nronu- 
irents,  nienorial  colairns,  church  towers,  etc.,  since  it  then  be- 
coaes  necessary  *o  dra»  a  vie-^  psrallel  to  t^e  diagonal  of  thp 
octagor  6.  f  (Fig.  193)»  a^  w^ll  f^^   ^   front  vie»  a  t  and  a  dia- 
gonal nr  -    r    c,  ?r  fp'=p   a  tr^r?ition  occurs  froir,  the  square  to 
the  octagon. 

Tne  two-sided  Icnic  capital,  ^^hose  rrode  of  crigir  reir.ains  as 
obscure  as  that  of  the  ?recian  Dcic  in  spit?  of  ail  acute  re- 
searches,  differs  in  principle  fronc  the  Fon^an  Coric  capital, 
strictly  spea^ing,  only  in  tnat  the  characteristic  volute  cush- 
ioa  is  inserted  bet^een  thp  abacus  ^nd  the  echinus.  The  propo»'- 
tions  of  the  différent  parts  are  evidently  différent  in  th^  I 
lonic  capital  froir  those  of  the  Roman  Doric,  and  the  individual 
TT,otives  likewise  hâve  forrr.s  diffpring  froni  those  of  the  latter, 
yet  the  ground  ideas  are  the  sane  »ith  fortrs  only  approxirrot^ly 
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siŒilar.  The  prototype  of  toth  capitala  appears  to  te  traced 
to  a  colamn  originatin£  in  the  island  of  Sair.oa,  îfhose  capital 
shows  the  Roman  échinas  decorated  ty  leavea,  tut  /rithout  the 
lonic  volutes.  (Chipiez.  Hist,  Crit.  des  Ordres  Crées.  I:.i266). 
The  abacas  of  the  lonic  capital  ir.erely  consists  of  an  îonic 
cyiEAtiuir  (erroneoasly  terined  egg-and-dart  Eouldir£)  or  a  lest- 
ian  cyma,  the  neckin£  of  the  coluirn  is  oiritted  or  is  decorated 
like  that  od  the  Roman  Toric  capital  ifith  palic  leavea,  rosettes 
and  similar  ornamental  fornis,  according  as  the  capital  requir- 
es  a  lesser  or  £reater  liei^ht,  The  cushion  is   treated  in  vari- 
0U3  ways;  thèse  are  referred  first  to  the  front  viei?  of  the 
volutes  ifith  their  eyes,  then  to  the  side  vie  ?•  The  Roican  and 
Renaissance  architects  really  understood  how  to  make  the  forir; 
of  the  lonic  capital  beantiful,  although  one  must  adn^it,  that 
the  Renaissance  strained  every  nerve  at  least  to  perfect  the 
proportions  od  its  lonic  papitalp.  The  reason  of  tfcis  lies  in 
the  fact  that  neither  the  Roman  nor  the  Renaissarce  masters 
ïfere  acquainted  îfith  the  more  perfect  Creciau  lonic  capitala. 
In  the  most  fceautiful  lonic  capitals,  for  example  thos**  of  the 
Propyleum  at  Eleusis,  the  cushion  is  hi^hest  at  its  middle,  a 
and  its  section  diminishes  tocard  the  eyes  cf  the  volutes;  its 
front  surface  is  fiât  »ith  an  enclosing  border. 

On   other  capitals  as  in  those  at  gleusis,  the  fait  surface 
is  treated  as  a  hollow,  and  on  the  capitals  of  the  Frechf.hearr. 
at  Athsns  the  entire  cushion  is  treated  like  two  bards  pl^c^d 
over  each  other,  and  hollo^ed  out  or.  the  f^cnt  surface.  The 
angles  bet»?een  the  cushion  and  the  lonic  cyma  (e££-and-dârt 
moaldin£)  are  sometimes  filled  by  palm  leaves.  In  the  more 
beautiful  capitals  the  volutes  make  but  two  complète  spiral  t 
turns  around  the  eye;  in  the  doubled  cushion^  nf  the  Srechthe- 
am  a  not  very  pleasin£  duplicate  of  tne  motive  i?^  produced  by 
the  double  cushion.  The  capital  from  the  temple  nf  Apollo  ît 
^asaae  is  abnormal  in  a  twofold  sensé,  for  it  tas  cushions  on 
ail  four  sidea,  their  centres  bein£  occupied  ty  vertical  palm 

leaves. 

Tne  later  capitals  were  followed  by  the  Roman  and  through 
by  the  Renaissance  architects,  and  treat  the  cushion  as  a  mer^ 
band  Jiith  5  border  on  its  upper  edge  alone,  no  thicker  at  th*=» 
middle  than  at  the  sides;  the  capital  thereby  becomes  lower 
as  a  whole,  which  may  te  désirable  in  many  cases,  bu^.  the  ca?h- 
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cu3hion  loses  its  distinctive  character. 

On  the  contrary  cy  treatiné  the  cushior  as  a  double  band, 
the  turns  of  the  volute  having  free  scope,  the  volute  as  fell 
as  the  entire  capital  beconies  high,  so  that  a  neckinU  becomes 
nscessary  to  separate  it  frorr.  the  shaft  as  in  the  Irechtheum 
at  Athens.  The  Renaissance  architectP  sometinies  decorated  the 
face  of  the  capital  ty  acanthus  ornaitents  and  £ave  the  eyes  t 
the  forir.  of  rosettes. 

The  facts  hère  stated  are  evtdently  only  rerriniscences-  the 
detailed  treatirent  of  the  capitals  F:ust  al^iays  iu  reality  be 
based  on  a  careful  stndy  of  the  ciassic  coluïïirar  orders,  and 
re^uires  the  most  careful  considération  of  new  idéas, 

The  aide  vied  of  the  cushion  is  al^ays  formed  as  if  firncly 
boand  to^ether  by  a  band,  but  the  volutes  are  freely  éeveloped 
on  both  sides;  several  pearl  beads  sonietiTrP!=!  ■^ccoF-pany  this 
band, as  on  the  capitals  of  the  Erechtheun:,  the  side  of  the  cu:^h- 
ion  is  gênerai  I y  covered  by  scale-like  lancet  or  acanthus  lea- 
ves,  or  is  even  decorated  by  free  scrool  ifork.  (Fi^*  194). 

One  of  the  oldest  Corinthian  capitals  ivith  a  double  ro»  of 
leaves,  that  of  the  tower  of  the  wir.ds,  ever  has  a  square  aba- 
eus;  tha  later  capitals  as  already  stated  30u£ht  to  support 
the  angles  of  the  abacus  by  leaves  or  scrolls.  The  square  aba- 
eus  has  too  heavy  an  effect  in  proportion  to  the  graceful  fol- 
iacé of  the  capital,  and  therefore  a  sli£htly  curved  forir.  was 
£iven  to  tr,at  of  the  taçple  of- Ap.^llo  at  î/ll^tu.^  ard  else^r^erp; 
but  since  very  ^cutp  gnglpj  «ère  rroduced  by  this  curvature, 
easily  broken  of"*"  by  the  load,  thèse  »ere  eut  off  so  that  the 
abacus  formed  a  square  ir  groard  plan  ifith  curved  sideB  (?ig.l93)' 

Ihe  centre  flo?fers  of  pain:  leaves  do  rot  proJ^ct  ir  plan  be- 
yond  the  angles  of  the  square,  sa  as  not  to  unnacessarily  inc- 
rsase  the  dimensions  of  the  blcck  '"equi^^d.  Tf  thp  centre  flcf- 
er  is  to  be  covered  by  the  abacus,  its  ed£e  curves  outward  at 
both  the  angles  and  the  centre  (Fig.  I56).  Thèse  two  foms  of 
the  abacus  «ère  first  eiployed  on  the  capitals  of  the  nonunert 
of  Lysicrates  and  on  an  ante  capital  frorr  Eleusis.  The  profil^ 
of  the  Corinthian  abacus  reitains  a  slightly  or  strcngly  coved 
?lab  m  Crecian,  Foœan  and  Renaissance  architecture,  and  is 
cro^ned  by  the  lonic  cymatiuir;  thf»  astragal  that  séparâtes  the 
capital  fron  the  shaft  reirains  in  ail  thèse  styles  »lth  the 
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foriE  of  a  plain  or  fceaded  astragal  connected  ?fith  the  shaft  ty 
a  fillet  and  a  transition  forir,  or  cove.  This  atacus  is  soireti- 
Bies  decorated  in  the  richer  Roncan  exancples  ty  a  running  ornair- 
pnt  nr  Yy   vertical  leavea,  thp.  .^o-call^i  fi-i:^^. 

Aaalready  stated,  thP  Renaissance  introduced  a  freer  forTr, 
of  capital  like  Corinthian,  whicb  even  more  thar  ttiat  tears  a 
purely  décorative  character,  and  that  was  transforired  in  the 
ïïiost  varied  way?  to  accord  ;fitfa  the  most  manifold  probleics. 
l'fediaeval  architecture  has  done  nothing  in  any  ^ay  for  the 
treatment  of  the  capital  on  the  Corinthian  principle;  it  first 
separated  the  abacus  froff  the  capital  ir  many  cases,  even  for 
practical  reasons,  since  the  tell  of  the  capital  was  the  work 
of  the  aculptor,  while  the  abacus  was  that  of  the  stonecutter 
*hen  not  decorated;  consequently  the  bell  itself  iras  finished 
ty  a  sla]^,  whicn  was  circular,  square  or  concave,  as  in  the  ah- 
acas  of  tne  Corinthian  capital  already  ncentioned,  according  to 
tte  arrangenent  of  the  capital.  The  abacus  placed  above  the 
bell  block  could  then  be  square  or  be  adapted  to  the  impost  of 
the  arch,  soietimes  polygonal  or  circular,  or  it  could  take  a 
fora  coiîipossd  of  polygonal,  circular  and  rectangular  éléments, 
The  mediaeval  Corinthian  capital  also  received  a  second  innov- 
ation for  practical  reasons,  -vhich  1?=»  ivorthy  o^  imitation  in 
many  cases;  in  case  it  is  not  ^roaght  from  a  single  block,  but 
is  composed  of  t»fO  layers  of  stone,  eact  of  the  two  rc/is   cîf 
leaves  has  its  own  teK  slat,  so  that  th«ç  lower  tell  does  net 
appear  so  much  dismeirbered  as  in  many  larger  Corinthian  class- 

ic  capitals. 

Cothic  architecture  freqoently  developed  the  atacus  in  acco- 
rdance  /»ith  the  principle  stated  in  the  preceding,  as  a  kind 
of  support,  whose  base  ^as  set  so  far  behind  the  greatest  diair- 
9t6r  of  the  capital  as  to  avoid  any  projection  of  the  support 
beyond  the  bell.  In  mediaewal  vaulted  construction,  the  angle 
leaves  and  buds  of  the  capital  appear  l^ss  like  organic  parts 
of  the  capital  bent  doiinward  by  the  load,  or  rrhose  up»ard  gro- 
itti   is  hindered  by  the  abacus,  than  as  parts  Trhich  indicate  t 
the  direction  of  the  ribs  of  the  vault,  even  in  the  capital,  o 
or  as  light  garlands,  which  seem  to  hâve  sprung  from  the  fully 
organized  structural  mass  as  a  necessary  expression  of  its  natur) 

Just  as  the  îonlc  capital  accents  two  directions,  mediaeval 
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îrchitectare  introduced  the   rootivo  of  £roaped  cortels  to  emph^i- 
aize  tfcfi  direction,  and  whlch  are  sapported  by  a  separate  cap- 
ital or  spring  directly  from  the  support,  can  bear  an  entafcla- 
ture  or  the  springing  tlock  of  several  arches,  and  not  only 
clearly  indicate  the  directions  bat  also  lessen  the  apans  (Fi£. 
19s).  The  Renaissance  fterwards  took  up  tMs  happy  motive  and 
sometimes  treated  it  in  the  irost  gracefai  way  in  accordance 
yfith  claasic  décorative  principlea,  Heads,  acanthus  leaves  and 
other  forms  borrowed  froir;  classic  inodillions  ir.ay  be  applied  to 
such  corbel  forira  as  ornan^ents,  and  decoratively  personify  th- 
eir  purpose. 

3.  Form  of  the  shaft. 

'.Ye  can  be  explicit  in  regard  to  the  detailed  treatment  of  t 
the  shaft  of  the  column;  Doric  coluirns  always  hâve  intersectin£ 
flûtes  of  flat  carvature  in  section,  tenr.inated  at  top  and  bot- 
toffi  ir  any  suitable  way,  while  the  flûtes  of  lonic  and  Corinth- 
ian  columns  are  always  separated  by  fillets  and  hâve  semicirc- 
or  or  elliptical  sections,  and  the  latter  soiretiiEes  end  at  to]^ 
in  a  roif  of  lightly  recurved  leaves.  If  the  coluF.n  is  divided 
m  its  lowe-f third,  this  is  either  done  by  a  broad  band,  that 
apfears  to  be  èonnected  to  the  shaft  by  sirall  trouldings  on  its 
edges,or  tj.   a  told  annular  rriouldmg.'  in  the  first  case  the  pro- 
jections of  the  sirall  mouldings,  whether  astraf^als  or  ^earl 
bsads  ffitn  fillets,  sbould  not  extend  beyond  the  low.-^r  diairet- 
er  of  the  coluitn,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  the  uncut  blocks.  Cn 
tha  other  &and  strongly  projecting  annular  irouldings,  faworitp 
foms  in  mediaeval  architecture,  signify  that  the  cnluirn  is 
conposed  of  three  pièces,  when  they  are  îirought  froir  separate 
blocks  of  stone.  The  profiles  of  sach  annular  ir.ouldings,  *hich 
seea  to  personify  a  powerful  sifelling  of  the  shaft  by  means  of 
its  05fn  impulse  and  strength,  iray  b^  forired  ir  various  ways. 
in  accordance  »ith  the  purpose,  the  TTiaterial,  tne  proportions 
and  the  décoration  intended  (Fig.  199);  "hatever  th*»  forir.  of 
profile,  height  or  character  of  lightness  or  heaviness.  it   is 
given  to  thein  dépends  on  spécial  circuŒstances,  and  also  on 
the  amount  ând  quality  of  the  décoration,  which  iray  be  repres- 
ented  by  a  roif  of  leaves  or  floters,  a  rope  tound  around  the 
coluTcn,  a  band  set  ?»ith  senii-precious  stores,  or  a  band  with 
heads  or  bboks  for  suspending  garlands,  etc. 

A  broad  band  wound  arcund  the  coluir.n  iray  be  décora  tel  ty  any 
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tand  pattern  as  an  ornanent  in  rich  décorative  ^lorka,  and  tbe 
3haft  itself  be  covered  ty  ail  kinds  of  ornaicentsin  color  or 
relief,  scale-like,  carvings  like  tapestry,  network,  scrolla 
or  suspended  rifcfcons,  £arlands  and  symbolical  accessopies,  /rh- 
icù  conceal  the  nucleus  of  tbe  colum.  Accordin^  to  the  tend- 
ency  of  the  free  and  rich  ornaicentation,  we  irust  al»»ays  ask  t 
the  aid  of  tbe  Renaissance,  which  was  fruitful  in  an  inexhaust- 
itle  wealth  of  the  icost  beaatiful  décorative  Ideas.  Sven  the 
northern.  Prench,  Dutch  and  German  Renaissance  afford  irany  spp- 
cimens  of  beautifully  decorated  shafts  of  coluïïins. 
y.  Bases  of  coluirns. 

The  siiLplest  font  of  the  base  of  the  coluir.n  is  that  of  the 
Tascan  order,  ^hich  merely  consists  of  a  torus  or  of  a  base 
moalding  instead  of  the  torus,  the  plinth  and  a  fillet  with  a 
cove,  »hich  forirs  the  transition  to  the  shaft  (Pig.  200).  The 
richer  Attic-ionic  and  corinthian  bases  bave  iraintalned  then- 
selves  in  the  Renaissance  as  nornal  profiles  ?fter  the  Roïïan 
tyi,e  and  could  now  be  scarcely  displaced  (^^i^.  2C1).  They  fui- 
fil  their  purpose  as  a  bas^  for  the  coluirr.  in  the  b?3t.  way, 
and  are  readily  decorated  by  ornamental  eleTrerts,  ^hich  repri- 
sent the  fixedness  of  the  column  in  its  position,  and  the  yiel- 
din^  qaality  of  the  cushion  placed  beneath  it  in  the  forir.  of 
siLâll  n:ouldin£s,  cushions  and  ro^s  of  leaves. 

me  true  forms  of  lonic  bases  froin  Asia  L'inor  hâve  scarcely 
any  importance  for  northern  architecture  in  their  peculiar  pro- 
portions and  forms,  bat  on  tbe  other  hand  différent  variations 
of  the  profile  of  the  base  hâve  nieanin£  and  justification  and 
maj   be  developed  partly  by  their  simplification  or  enrichment, 
partly  by  increasing  or  diminishint  their  projections  and  hei- 
£hts  (?ig.  202).  Thèse  modificationr?  of  the  profile  of  the  base 
chiefly  dépend  on  the  position  of  the  eye  of  the  otserver,  ac- 
cordin£  to  ^hich  coluims  placed  hi£h  above  the  eye  require  a 
hi^h  base  on  accoant  of  their  perspective  foresnort^nin^,  and 
on  the  contrary  the  base  Fay  be  lo»  sihen  vie^ed  from  above  in 
the  direction  a(pi£.  203)  woul.  app'»ar  qaite  differently  froir. 
that  seen  from  belo?f  in  the  direction  b. 

Just  as  the  angles  of  the  abacas  of  the  Tcric  capital  over- 
han£  the  echinus,  so  as  to  produce  danger  of  their  bein£  broker 
off  by  an  unequal  load,  a  vacant  space  rerrains  betifeen  the  loif- 
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toras  and  the  angles  of  the  plinth  in  the  norital  clasaic  tase, 
30  tbat  one  mi£ht  fear  the  flustoing  of  the  angles.  î/ediaeval 
architecture  filled  thèse  gaps  in  a  thoroughly  natural  way  fcy 
corner  leaves,  or  sougbt  to  reduce  tbeni  in  various  ways,  eith» 
er  by  holloifing  ont  the  upper  edego  of  the  plinth,  by  cutting 
off  its  angles,  or  by  increasing  the  diair.eter  of  the  lowest 
torus,  80  that  its  circamference  became  the  dircamacribed  cir- 
cle  of  the  square  plinth;  or  lastly  by  coirbinations  of  thèse 
différent  modes  of  arrangeirent,  as  well  as  by  hollojïing  out 
the  angles.  (Figs.  204,  203).  If  the  diameter  of  the  torua 
exceeded  that  of  the  plinth,  the  overhanging  torus  required 
support,  which  ?fas  furnished  by  a  sirall  corbel  or  ar  ornaEent. 
Ail  thèse  détail  notives  introdnced  into  the  forirs  of  the  base 
by  mediaeval  architecture,  at  least  in  part,  iray  well  be  cloth- 
ed  by  the  fornis  of  the  Renaissance.  A  peculiar  treatment  of  t 
the  bases  of  colunns  corresponding  to  the  capitals  composed  o^ 
foms  placed  diagonally  in  coEbination  with  others,  ifhose  chan- 
ges of  section  do  not  occur  gradually,  but  suddenly,  was  a  gr- 
éa: favorite  in  later  mediaeval  architecture  and  thereby  crea- 
ted  a  motive,  which  may  be  employed  in  œany  cases,  very  sui ta- 
ble for  casting  métal,  iron  architecture  and  wood  csrving. 
5.  Pedestal  of  the  column. 
Roman  architecture  and  following  it  the  Renaissance  felt  a 
natural  necessity  of  introducing  other  features  in  addition  to 
the  normal  ones  of  the  orders,  which  should  be  more  perfectl^ 
adafted  to  the  treatmen  of  buildings  in  several  stories;  if 
one  desired  to  place  one  order  above  another,  the  great  projec- 
tion of  the  lo#ier  entablature  concealed  the  bases  of  the  colu- 
mns  placed  on  it.  perhaps  the  Windows  that  were  introduced  re- 
quired a  fixed  height  of  the  îrall  betifeen  them  and  the  cornice; 
to  ms)çe  the  base  of  the  column  visible,  it  coald  be  placed  on 
a  separate  pedestal  of  the  same  h«»igbt  as  the  -.^ir.doif  si  11  ("ig. 
2C6).  But  this  irith  its  cap  must  r.ow  fini   room  bet^een  the  bap'=' 
and  the  top  of  the  cornice  in  accordance  .lith  the  tolerafcly 
normal  proportions  of  the  orders,  ;fhich  varied  ifithin  certain 
limita,  the  diameter  of  the  column,  its  height,  etc.,  -fere  the 
dimensions  fixed  in  advance,  the  scale  of   the  upper  story  was 
entirely  determinate,  on  which  those  of  the  lojrer  stories  ^ere 
dépendent  with  their  heavier  orders.  This  scale  of  the  loi^er 
story  made  naceesary  the  insertion  of  a  pedestal  under  its 
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coluœns,  which  woald  otherwise  hâve  borne  false  proportions. 
Peculiar  forirs  of  pedestals  were  in  this  iray  developed  for  the 
orders.which  reqaire  considération  in  détail.  The  height  of  t 
thèse  pedestals  airounts  to  perhaps  1^9  to  1^3  that  of  the  ent- 
ire  story,  or  afcoat  1^3  that  of  the  coluirn  with  its  capital 
and  base»  the  breadth  of  the  pedestal,  which  supports  the  base 
of  the  column,  should  not  be  luch  less  than  that  of  the  plinth 
of  the  base,  since  this  îfoald  appear  otherwise  as  not  suffici- 
'»ntly  sapported,  that  is  alifays  disagreeable. 

The  siniplest  forir  of  pedestal  consists  of  a  die,  cap  and  pro- 
Jecting  base;  the  cap  iray  be  connected  with  the  die  by  support- 
ing  and  transition  moikldings,  according  to  the  purpose  for  wh- 
ich  the  pedestal  is  eirployed,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rich- 
nes3  of  the  architecture,  and  the  die  lay  likewise  be  connected 
fitn  the  base  by  an  apbphyge  (F'ig.  207). 

The  Renaissance  Triasters  kept  their  orders  strictly  separate, 
and  £ave  thèse  siniple  fornis  to  the  pedestals  of  the  Tuscan  col- 
uiiins,  iTiOre  richly  profiled  cap  and  base  to  the  Doric,  still  r 
richer  ones  Éonretinies  decorated  to  the  lonic  ard  Corinthian, 
in  accordance  ^itfc  the  précédents  of  classic  pedestals  (Figs. 
203,  208a;;  a  separate  neckin£  itas  ?^lso  son.etimes  used  as  by 
Vi^nola.  As  a  rule  the  band  is  the  principal  ireir.ber  of  the 
cap,  though  this  is  soiTietinies  the  transition  irember  (cynia,  co- 
rona)  as  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  and  that  of  ceverus. 

The  richest  form  of  pedestal  was  invented  for  the  so-called 
Conposite  order  prodoced  by  a  conibination  of  lonic  and  Oorinth- 
ian.  Although  the  Composite  capital  as  being  a  monster  has  no 
importance  for  us,  and  the  essestial  différences  betiieen  the 
entablatures  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  consiat  o 
oaly  in  ^.i^^.  a^?.  ")^  both  rcodillions  and  dentils,  ihich  àfter  ail 
is  not  great,  ;fe  shall  i^ot  be  afraid  to  borro.»  the  richer  forT? 
of  the  Con:posite  pedestal  ^hen  tiiey  bave  any  value  to  us.  ("^1^.209 

Pedestals  hâve  an  iirportance  as  a  bavais  for  free  standing  n; 
monuments  on  ?rhich  sonoething  is  to  be  placed,  evejï  greater  th^.n 
for  coluirns.  They  then  becoii.e  coluirns  or  supports  bearing  an 
otject  in  the  air,  and  from  that  point  of  view  both  the  class- 
ic and  Renaissance  styles  employed  pedestals  for  colunins,  and 
furnished  their.  ^ith  bases  and  cro?ining  caps.  ?'e  shall  hereafter 
coâsider  the  pedestal  of  a  monuiTient  by  itself. 
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In  massive  arrangeinents  of  piera,  such  as  are  required  ty 
vaalted  structures,  especially  in  mediaeval  church. constructi- 
on, the  bases  of  clustered  piers  and  columns  should  te  treated 
33  Hiassive  base  tlocks,  which  with  a  graduai  increass  in  ;fidth. 
diatritute  the  pressure  of  the  pier  over  the  foundation,  The 
offaets  of  the  courses  should  be  softened  by  any  transition 
foriDs;  the  louer  course  could  sonretimes  be  shaped  as  a  bench 
for  a  seat  (Fig.  210) j  where  such  a  seat  is  useful  and  Justi- 
fiable, it  affords  the  èest  ireans  for  giving  the  pedestal  a 
broâd  base. 

2.  The  Fier. 

Generally  by  the  word  pier  ârs  anderstood  so  many  différent 
things.that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an  exact  définition 
of  the  conception;  therefore  we  shall  hère  only  apply  the  terir 
to  those  vertical  supports  which  are  not  coluirns,  both  detached 
and  connected  to  iialls. 

a.  Treatment  of  the  pier  in  the  Classic  and  Renaissance 
Orders. 

Piers  in  architecture  always  hâve  this  in  coirmon  with  coluEns, 
that  of  being  intended  to  support  a  load  in  the  air.  and  te  t 
transmit  the  pressure  to  the  foundation;  like  columns  they  re- 
quire  a  base  slab.  base,  abacus  and  capital.  As  in'^case  of  col- 
umns, capitals  and  bases  hâve  the  function  of  forming  a  transi- 
tion between  the  form  of  the  pier  and  those  of  the  load  and  the 
foundation;  but  since  the  section  of  the  pier  ig  almost  invar- 
iably  formed  ifith  référence  to  the  architectual  détails  nearest 
it,  the  formation  of  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  piers  is  s 
simplified. 

The  classic  orders  -^ere  generally  only  concerned  with  square 
detached  or  compound  piers.  The  Grecian  Doric  style  gave  ^all 
piers  an  abacus  supported  by  a  Doric  and  balf  recurved  rcif^of 
leaves  (cymatinir)  and  finjshed  at  top  by  a  small  crownmg  fouI- 
ding;  the  cymatiuir  (ha-r^ksbill  iroulding)  i^as   connected  ^rlth  the 
pier  by  a  necking  nr  a  fe;?  bands,  or  exceptionally  by  an  lonic 
cyma  supported  by  a  pearl  bead  (?ig.  21.-<),  as  on  the  temple  of 
Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  The  base  consisted  of  a  simple  projecting 
plmth  or  a  reversed  base  moulding.  Small  modifications  in  the 
forms  of  thèse  capitals  evidently  occur  in  the  fe»  examples  r**- 
maining,  and  each  individual  case  is  designed  in  harmony  ^ith 
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the  entire  building  in  irhicb  it  is  foand. 

The  piep  caps  of  the  Tuscan  order  of  the  Renaissance  ncasters 
are  partly  very  simple  as  in  Vignol%,  paptly  richep  and  so  pro- 
filed  tbat  the  crown  moulding  becomes  prédominant  (Fi£.  212). 
The  Roman  and  Renaissance  styles  profiled  the  Doric  pier  capi- 
tala  in  very  similap  ways»  but  usually  left  the  base  entirely 
simple,  îfhich  consisted  of  a  single  offset  with  or  withoat  a 
transition  moulding, 

The  Grecian  lonic  order  invented  two  characteristic  forms  of 
anta  capitals  in  the  most  important  examples  remaining  from  t 
the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  and  the  temple  on  the  Illiasaa  at  the 
same  place;  further  in  the  Propyleum  at  the  temple  of  Winerva 
Polias  at  Priene,  as  jfell  as  in  the  temple  o*  Apollo  Didymaeus 
at  Miletus.  The  t'tifo  first  consist  of  a  bead  and  necking  betw- 
een  which  were  inserted  an  lonic  cyma  with  above  this  a  lesbi- 
an  cyma  with  a  pearl  bead  (^ig,  213).  The  necking  was  decorated 
by  palm  leaves,  and  in  the  first  case  fas  separated  from  the 
shaft  by  a  small  pearl  bead.  The  tifo  last  are  the  so-called  c 
canopy  capitals  (Maach,  Arch.  Ord.  Pis.  11,  12),  but  to  approve 
their  form  as  iffell  as  their  unquiet  décorations,  one  must  be 
a  blind  enthusiast  for  Grecian  antiquity.  The  Crecian  lonic  s 
3tyle  forma  the  bage  of  the  pier  like  that  of  the  column. 

lue  Roman  lonic  style,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  Renais- 
sance treats  the  capitals  of  piers  as  richly  iroulded  abacuses, 
jfitft  almost  entire  independence  froir  the  Creek  conception,  or 
as  a  capital  decorated  by  foliage.  What  no»  remains  of  Roman 
architecture  in  gênerai  possesses  so  little  authority  over  dé- 
tail, that  a  great  number  of  thèse  heaped  mouldirgs  of  caps 
hâve  little  value  to  us,  and  ^e  can  more  nearly  :''olloif  the  Re- 
naissance, ïfbich  took  the  greatest  pains  to  restore  the  idéal 
of  Roman  architecture  with  whose  décadence  it  ??as  principally 
acquainted  (?ig.  214). 

T#o  versions  of  pier  capitals  of  the  Crecian  Corinthian  style 
are  known  to  us  as  in  case  of  the  lonic,  the  pier  caps  from  t 
the  toifer  of  the  winds  a-  Athens  and  two  t^^atiful  capitals 
from  the  entrance  hall  at  Eleusis  and  from  Paestum;  both  hâve 
décorations  of  foliage  and  figures.  (îZauch.  Arch. Ord.  Pls.l3,l^)«| 

The  Romans  almost  wholly  employed  only  the  Corinthian  bell 
capital  fith  acanthus  foliage,  ifhich  was  adapted  to  the  rectan- 
gular  section  of  the  pier;  the  Renaissance  masters  used  similar 
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foroiS»  or  impost  capitals  in  case  of  piers  sapporting  arches, 
jibich  differ  little  froŒ  those  of  thei  r  îonic  or  Composite  or- 
der,  chiefly  in  poasessing  a  richer  ornamental  décoration  than 
that  of  the  latter  (Figs.  21^,  216). 

The  bases  of  small  piers  such  as  >findow  pilasters  or  those 
employed  near  canopied  niches,  ^ere  irore  siir.pl y  fornied  in  Fon- 
an  and  Renaissance  •"-:• -itpcture  accordini^  to  cirniucstances,  a 
and  the  mouldings  were  reduced  to  their  possible  irinimam,  or 
on  the  one  hand  if  the  décorative  treatment  was  refined  in  ac- 
cordance  ^rith  the  material  used  (marble,  bronze)  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  little  piers  or  columns,  the  surfaces  of  the  pilas- 
ters were  decorated  by  délicate  ornamental  work  or  inlaid  work, 
small  columns  were  even  treated  as  gpaceful  candelabra,  which 
is  entirely  justifiable  and  especially  in  décorative  works.The 
foras  of  sach  minop  architecture  are  of  importance  in  the  com- 
position of  monuments  proper,  reredoses  and  similar  articles 
of  furniture  related  to  the  doiain  of  architecture  proper,  as 
^ell  as  actual  furniture.  In  art  works  on  the  other  hand,  acc- 
ording  to  the  principle  firmly  retained  thrcughout  our  entire 
discussion,  in  gênerai  only  the  typical  in  architectural  fornis 
possesses  meaning,  while  the  détail  forms  requirp  transforicat- 
ion  and  a  finer  treatment.  corresponding  to  the  purpose  of  the 
furniture  and  other  articles. 

3.  Formation  of  compound  piers  according  to  the  classic  plan] 

According  to  the  plan  of  an  interior.  a  séries  of  modes  of 
forming  groups  of  piers  resuit,  which  may  be  referred  to  a  feif 
ground  motives:-  1,  two  or  more  piers  form  a  group  of  éléments 
of  equal  height;  2,  they  form  a  group  of  éléments  of  unequil 
height  (Fig.  21/).  In  both  cases  the  following  ground  motives 
resuit  in  practice:-  a,  two  piers  stand  beside  each  other;  b, 
tsfo  piers  make  a  right,  acute  or  obtuse  angle  #ith  each  other; 
c,  several  piers  compose  a  group.  Thèse  problems  occur  on  faça- 
des as  well  as  in  interiors,  in  pos^  and  lintel  as  in  arched 
construction. 

If  several  piers  are  connected  in  a  group  of  determinate  he- 
ight, each  one.either  requires  its  separate  capital  and  base, 
and  the  piers  may  then  be  detached  from  the  wall,  which  affords 
sufficient  space  for  the  free  development  of  the  capitals  and 
bases,  a  common  plinth  and  abacus  may  also  be  added  to  thèse; 
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or  the  capitals  and  bases  grow  together  and  form  a  compound  c 
capital  anf  a  compound  base,  in  ubich  reentrant  or  projecting 
angles  sometiinea  reguire  transition  ornaments  to  fill  the  an- 
gles, 30  that  the  gpoap  really  forŒs  a  whole,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear  merely  as  an  external  combination. 

Transverse  connections  are  not  only  proper,  but  are  necessa- 
ry  in  many  cases  in  compound  piers  at  aboat  one  third  or  one 
half  theiP  height,  in  order  to  properly  bond  togethep  the  dif- 
férent courses  of  stone,  each  coinposed  of  several  pièces;  this 
is  especially  true  of  brick  piers  jrhere  a  tond  stone  aust  be 
inserted  occasionally.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  transverse 
connections  is  found  at  the  angles  of  the  court  of  the  Cancel- 
laria  at  Rome.  If  the  piers  of  a  group  are  of  unejaal  height, 
tïio  cases  become  possible,  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  proj- 
ectipg  portion  extend  aroand  the  other  (Fig.  218  a);  or  the 
pier  caps  and  bases  of  the  receding  portion  die  against  the  p 
projection  a,  The  projections  of  the  cap  and  the  projection  of 
the  pier  must  be  so  arranged,  that  this  dieing  of  the  mouldings 
is  possible  (Fig.  219).  Since  the  cap  of  the  lower  pier  must 
be  included  within  the  solid  of  the  projecting  one,  the  cap  of 
the  foriTier  raay  extend  entirely  through  the  pier  as  a  course  of 
stone,  breakink  the  projecting  portion  a?  a  tand.  Put  this  band 
man  remain  plain;  or  th^  lower  mouldings  iray  be  troken  around 
the  central  pier,  supporting  a  girooth  projecting  band,  against 
which  the  upper  mouldings  die;  or  the  upper  irouldings  iTiay  ext- 
end through  and  only  the  lower  ones  die  against  the  central 
pier;  or  lastly  the  entire  cap  moulding  itay  be  broken  around 
the  central  pier  (^ig.  22C).  If  capitals  are  found  at  three 
différent  heights  m  a  compound  pier,  one  should  take  care  that 
the  cap  of  the  lower  pier  dies  against  the  projection  of  the 
highest  one  (Fig.  221),  and  the  courses  phich  correspond  to  t 
thèse  capitals  could  only  break  the  higher  pier  as  smooth  bands 
in  this  case;  any  other  arrangeirent  would  hâve  an  effect  irore 
or  less  disturting. 

Coicpound  piers  iray  cause  the  disadvantage  of  occupying  more 
space  as  well  as  obstructing  the  vie»,  and  of  hindering  the 
passage  of  light  into  the  rooni.  The  separate  piers  iray  theref- 
ore  be  in  part  replaced  by  colunins  (Fig.  217  a).  This  causes 
niany  dif ficulties;  one  must  first  décide  rfhether  he  »ill  strictl 
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adûere  to  tbe  principle  of  considering  the  colunin  only  as  a 
unit,  therefore  never  employinê  it  asa  quarter,  half  or  three 
quarter  coluicn,  nr  jrhetber  thèse  shall  be  used.  If  it  is  dec- 
ided  to  substitute  coluirns  for  piers.  that  never  require  a 
fixed  ratio  of  heidht  to  Jiidth,  one  is  always  fettered  by 
proportions  to  a  certain  degree,  and  if  he  refuses  to  icake  the 
ratio  of  height  independent  by  placing  pedestals  beneath  the 
colunins,  it  œay  oficur  that  the  colunins  will  appear  too  slender 
in  coiTiparison  with  the  reicainder  of  the  pier  not  replaced  by 
coluitns.  If  différent  heigbts  in  the  coirpound  pier  are  to  be 
taken  into  account,  another  proportion  of  the  coluirn  must  be 
suited,  and  it  ?TOuld  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  harmony  of 
ail  parts.  Thèse  and  other  difficulties  that  especially  occur 
in  church  construction,  jrill  not  be  diminished  but  even  incre- 
ased  by  the  use  of  half  coluEns,  formed  according  to  the  clas- 
sàc  icodel,  and  one.^can  only  avoid  theic  ail  by  emaocipating  hiir- 
self  froni  the  classic  orders  and  strengthening  the  pier  by  sem- 
icircular  projections,  ^rhich  are  pnti.r'»ly  independent  of  ail 
classic  proportions  and  are  provided  with  capitals  especially 
couposed  for  each  case  (^ig.  222).  In  this  i^ay  is  foand  the 
mode  of  forination  of  piers  eirployed  in  irediaeval  vaulted  con- 
struction, one  tendency  of  î^hich  ^fas  begun  in  the  cathedral 
of  Autun  and  never  received  any  farther  developnient;  or  was 
brought  to  a  consistent  issue,  although  a  kind  of  Renaissan- 
ce (fas  created  in  it,  which  is  as  îbt   reinoved  frcir.  the  coer- 
cion  of  the  classic  as  from  that  of  irediaeval  architecture, 
or  froiL  Cothic,  the  most  extrene  phase  of  its  development. 
Y.  Compound  piers  aècording  to  the  icediaeval  plan» 
îne  question  arises  how  the  problem  of  irediaeval  vanlted 
construction  iray  be  solved  by  a  treatment  of  the  piers,  that 
ïïîay  retain  *fhatever  is  worthy  to  be  retained,  of  the  forirs  of 
classic  architecture  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  but 
which  is  freed  from  the  restraint  of  the  classic  orders.  so  f 
far  as  their  rules  cannot  non  satisfy  purposes  for  which  they 
nere   not  intended,  Take  the  gênerai  case  of  a  space  to  be  divi- 
ded  by  piers,  each  bay  of  the  plan  to  be  covered  by  a  groin 
vault,  with  the  further  condition  that  the  pier  itust  occupy 
as  little  space  as  possible,  the  riba  and  arches  of  the  vaults 
to  be  entirely  separate  at  the  iiposts  and  not  intersecting; 
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if  ^e  support  the  side  arches  by  seiricircalar  projections,  thp 
total  jfidth  of  the  piers  wlll  not  te  less,  than  if  thèse  proj- 
ections were  rectangular;  the  supports  of  the  rits  would  appe- 
ar  too  massive  in  proportion  to  the  rifcs  if  rectan£ular,  #hen 
viewed  diagonally,  for  the  moulded  rits  jiould  then  recède  tack 
of  the  suppopting  piep,  Therefore  we  can  make  the  projections 
rectangular  under  the  side  arches  and  round  under  the  rits, 
therety  obtaining  arrangements  allied  in  form  to  the  transiti- 
on style,  the  more  readily  if  we  make  the  crojrns  of  the  archeî? 
of  approximately  equal  heights,  which  requires  différent  hei|- 
hts  for  the  springing  points  of  the  supports.  The  rectangular 
pier  should  te  treated  sirrilarly  to  classic  pilasters,  tut  the 
semicircular  piers  supporting  the  rits  are  not  considered  as 
being  classic  colamns,  sirce  their  proportions  are  entirely 
indépendant  from  those  of  columns;  they  are  and  remain  round 
piers  or  vaulting  shafts,  to  use  the  striking  expression  of 
the  lEiddle  âges, 

It  is  hère  sufficient  hère  to  bave  indicated  in  ^hat  way  the 
mediaeval  form  of  pier  may  te  adapted  to  one  allied  to  the  cl- 
assci  type  and  conversely'  this  is  not  the  place  to  go  onto 
separate  questions  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  pier,  ifhich 
results  from  mediaeval  vaulted  construction;  whoever  fully  on- 
derstands  mediaeval  architecture  will  easily  find  his  -fay  in 
accordance  >fith  what  ip  given  hère,  to  compare  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  modes  of  treating  the  pier.  There  only  remains  for 
considération  the  protlem  of  reducing  the  section  of  the  pier 
to  occupy  the  least  possible  space  and  not  otstruct  the  light. 

If  the  pier.  or  rather  the  section  of  its  load,  be  arranged 
«îyitmetrically  atout  two  axes,  it  may  be  replaced  ty  a  simple 
cylindrical  column,  if  its  capital  te  so  formed  as  to  afford 
a  proper  support  for  each  separate  arch.  If  the  symmetry  exis- 
ta only  atout  a  sin  le  axis,  the  support  may  te  a  pair  of  equal 
or  unequal  coupled  columns,  or  may  consist  of  a  group  of  round 
columns,  according  to  circumstances  (Fig.  224),  in  ifhich  case 
it  must  te  rememtered,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  very  diffiiult 
to  transmit  a  uniform  pressure.'  or  one  proportional  to  the  sec- 
tional  areas  of  the  différent  columns,  and  that  generally  tut 
one  column  really  supports  the  load,  the  other  being  slightly 
loaded  or  not  at  ail.  Eound  pillars  neither  require  to  te  si^li''-. 
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diminished.  nor  fluted,  as  they  are  not  columns  in  the  sensé 
of  classtc  coloiEns  of  fixed  proportions,  but  are  rather  cire- 
ular  wall  masses,  if  one  may  so  speak.  In  ail  forms  of  piers 
cited  beretofore,  >re  nave  assuied  that  the  side  arches  and 
ribs  are  separated  above  the  capital,  so  that  the  section  of 
the  impost  block  is  not  coirposed  of  arch  and  rib  sections  in- 
teracetinl  each  other.  The  réduction  of  the  section  of  the  pi- 
er  to  its  TEiniŒuni  dépends  on  the  formation  of  the  impost  stone, 
ne^lecting  the  stren£th  of  the  materials  euployed  for  the  pier, 
and  the  permanent  crushing  load  on  the  pier.  Wbile  the  mode  of 
sxecuting  a  refined  and  cotrplex  pièce  of  stonecattin£  «as  not 
yet  anderstood,  the  ribs  and  arches  were  necessarily  separated 
from  each  other  above  the  impost  cap  of  the  pier!  in  the  best 
Cothic  period  it  first  became  knoifn,  ho»  to  allow  the  arches 
to  intepsect  at  their  lowep  ends,  to  require  the  least  possible 
area  on  their  support.  Then  three  cases  became  posseble,  either 
the  extrême  oater  points  of  the  ribs  and  arches  were  equidist- 
ant  froir,  the  axis  of  the  pier,  or  the  arches  or  else  the  ribs 
projected  more  than  the  other  members  (?i^.  225). 

Tne  aimplest  arrangement  in  both  appearance  and  execation  is 
that  in  jfhich  the  ribs  ani  arches  unité  above  the  impost  and 
form  a  polygonal  impost  (^ig.  226),  ^hich  shows  the  section  b 
^•educed  to  its  minimum.  If  the  ribs  are  smaller  than  the  arch- 
es, the  polygon  has  alternately  equal  sides  c,  and  since  each 
stone  above  the  impost  is  to  be  ffronght  from  a  roa|h  square 
block,  to  save  material  it  is  préférable  to  keep  thp  namber  o^ 
courses  of  stone  between  the  impost  and  the  first  voussoirs  of 
tbs  ribs  and  arches  as  small  as  possible,  and  to  alloir  the  ribs 
ho  Project  so  far  from  the  axis  of  the  pier,  that  theii"  secti- 
ons may  completely  fill  the  upper  square  a  b  c  d  of  the  rough 
block  abcdefgh  (Ji£.  227);  i''  this  case  the  cap  stone 
of  the  pier  will  be  square.  If  it  is  desired  to  hâve  tne  ribs 
and  arches  proJect  as  little  as  possible,  to  reduce  the  support 
to  the  absolute  minimum,  they  should  spring  from  a  square  cap- 
ital as  in  Fig.  228);  but  if  »e  fish  to  separately  develop  the 
arches,  reducing  only  the  ribs,  the  abacus  c"^  the  capital  might 
be  square  (Fig.  125).  To  place  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
ribs  farther  from  the  axis  of  the  pier  than  those  of  the  arches 
fould  be  incorrect;  not  forgetting  the  case  fhen  th'*  ribs  and 
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arcties  hâve  equal  radii  and  equal  heigbts  of  impoats  and  cpofins 
in  a  vaalt  on  a  square  plan*  A  peculiar  fori  of  vaalted  const- 
ruction îioald  then  be  developed  witfi  very  high  sections  of  rlbsj 
cro83-3haped  and  stron^ly  projecting  capitals  that  should  fce 
treated  as  corbels  if  they  are  to  be  placed  on  small  supporta; 
such  constructions  are  suitable  for  Œixed  iron  and  stone  con- 
struction, 

3.  Entablatures  of  8tone,  Wood  or  Iron, 
oc.  Treatment  of  entablatures. 

The  itost  important  points  concerning  beams  of  wood  and  stone 
bave  been  stated  in  connection  îiith  the  treatœent  of  ceilings, 
yet  thèse  hâve  been  £iyen  with  spécial  référence  to  interiors, 
les3  to  the  development  of  entablatures  on  tbe  exterior  and  s 
servin£  to  connect  supports,  eitber  columns  or  pilasters. 

The  bearing  capicity  of  entablatures  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  their  depths  and  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
ïridtha,  as  iiell  knsiin;  the  spans  of  intercolumniations  then  dé- 
pends on  the  sectional  area  of  the  entablature,  but  evidently 
cbiefly  on  its  résistance  to  tranaverse  stress  for  the  itaterial 
employed, 

Classic  styles  treated  the  architrave  as  a  simple  beau  ifith 
a  projecting  margin  (Fig.  23O),  or  it  »as  composed  of  two  or 
three  courses  lying  on  each  other  and  crowned  by  a  cymatium, 
the  courses  being  separated  by  richer  arrangeirents  of  pearl  b 
beâds  or  smaller  cyiras.  The  underside  of  the  architrave  re^ain- 
ed  smooth  and  Jias  decorated  by  painted  band  patterns,  but  in 
Roman  buildings  it  ifas  generally  ornamented  by  sunk  panels  or 
by  relief  bands  (Fig.  23I)  (î/auch.  Arch.  Crd.  PI.  62).  the  lat- 
ter  being  comironly  enclosed  by  cyiras  and  pearl  beads. 

If  the  louer  side  of  the  architrave  appeared  too  broad,  its 
centre  ifas  decorated  by  a  œoulded  or  ornaitental  band,  and  it 
iras  so  divided  in  two  halves  (Fig.  232).  When  the  a^'chitrave 
!fas  composed  of  two  beams  placed  side  ^y  side,  the  under  edge 
of  each  could  be  decorated  by  a  simple  sunk  or  ornamental  panel, 
or  thèse  moulded  sinkings  could  be  arranged  symmetrically  about 
the  central  Joint  (Fig.  233). 

^ooden  beams  bave  been  treated  with  exhaustive  fullness  in 
tbe  considération  of  the  construction  of  ceilings,  and  it  only 
remains  to  briefly  mention  trussed  be^ms  or  girders,  which  play 
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an  irtportant  part  in  bridge  construction;  îrhether  of  wood  or 
iron,  lattcie,  suspension,  or  gir'SFra  supported  by  piers,  their 
nature  consista  in  this,  that  the  fcearing  upper  and  lower  mew- 
tera  are  connected  ty  stiffening  niemters.  and  are  so  fastened 
to^ether,  that  the  girder  tecones  an  inflexible  îrhole  like  a 
roof  truss.  What  waa  said  of  visible  wooden  and  iron  roof  con- 
struction therefore  applies  to  the  construction  of  girders,  but 
especially  the  frequently  repeated  gênerai  la??,  than  in  engin- 
eering construction  on  a  large  scale,  the  tectonic  solution  of 
the  probleœ  is  to  be  sought  in  the  piainest  and  cleareat  cons- 
truction, and  not  in  tbe  paltry  treatment  of  détails.  The  réc- 
ognition of  the  external  appearance  of  a  perfected  construction, 
as  being  esthetically  valuable,  is  irore  iirportant  than  any  at- 
tenipt  to  conceal  the  construction  by  covering  the  structural 
fornis  by  décorations  in  thisn  métal  or  boards.  In  the  course 
of  the  entire  discussion,  we  hâve  already  spoken  as  occasion 
offered,  of  the  gênerai  peculiarities  that  may  cône  into  con- 
sidération in  the  construction  of  bridges  of  iron  or  wood,  so 
that  scarcely  anything  new  renains  to  be  said  of  the  treatment 
of  the  girders;  they  should  be  regarded  as  being  resolved  into 
their  parts,  irhich  will  then  receive  examination  elsewhere  in 
relation  to  principles  and  in  connection  with  other  things, 
3.  Entablature  in  connection  ^ith  the  classic  orders. 
Classic  architecture  based  th^.   pn^ortion^-:  .^^   the  intercolui^- 
niations  and  their  hei£hts  on  the  lo^er  di^n  -^v*  ^  of  the  colurrirs, 
and  fixed  certain  normal  çrofortions  that  ifere  more  or  less  b 
binding,  Such  nornr.al  ratios  can  evidently  possess  but  a  lin^ited 
value;  for  the  distance  ir  the  clear  bet*»een  th^  upper  ends  of 
the  coloirns,  or  rather  the  actual  span  of  the   architrave,  chi- 
^fly  dépends  on  the  résistance  of  its  itaterial  to  transverse 
stress,  Easily  fractured  stone  required  the  colurrns  to  be  set 
closely,  and  on  the  cortrary  tough  stone  permit ted  them  to  be 
spaced  widely.  Since  the  classic  columns  had  normal  proportion? 
of  height  to  a  certain  degree,  the  2ôric  order  could  hâve  rela- 
tively  i^ide  intercolumniations  if  low,  but  must  hâve  narro»  0 
ones  if  vïith  very  tall  colunms;  for  if  the  extrême  allo^able 
span  of  a  stone  beam  is  fixed  at  about  2C  f t. ,  the  height  of 
the  order  would  dépend  on  this  span  only  within  certain  limita, 
and  the  character  of  the  entire  order  might  change  without  al- 
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alterinl  the  actual  span  of  the  architrave. 

lonic  and  (oorinthian  orders  as  well  as  those  with  pedestals, 
alivays  appear  to  hâve  relatively  narrow  intercolumniations, 
since  their  height  is  ^reat  in  proportion  to  the  lower  diamet- 
ers  of  the  coluinns.  An  old  French  édition  of  Vignola's  Orders 
gives  the  following  practical  proportions,  which  may  properly 
be  taken  as  normal :- 

Let  D  (Pig*  234)  *  loirer  diameter  and  H  =  height  of  the  col- 
urcn;  w,  i^' ,   ii"   «  distances  between  their  axes;  H'.  =  total  heigh' 
with  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice;  thec  approximately; 

H        w        w'.       n"  H'. 

Tuscan  order,  7  D      1.5  D    3  D      4  D      9  D 
Another  exaicp.  7.3  D    1  2/3  D  3  1^3  D  4  1/2  C  9  1^3  D 
Rouan  Doric 
Roman  lonic 


8  D 

9  ^ 


i> 


Roman  Corinth.  9  1/2  C 


2  D 

1  2^3 

2  D 


1^ 


3  1^3  r 

4  : 

4  D 


/1 


1,^2  D 


^1  ^ 


y 


5  1^2  D 


9  3/4  D 

11  D 

11  1/2  C 


Thèse  proportions  only  give  starting  points,  correct  only  in 
a  gênerai  way,  so  as  not  to  approach  too  closely  certain  limits,| 
ifhich  majï  not  be  exceeded  in  usual  cases  if  gocd  proportions 
of  the  orders  are  desired.  If  the  architrave  is  to  be  suppooted 
by  arches  (Pig.  235)  t,he  spans  may  be  greater.'  the  work  jast 
Œentioned  gives  the  following  normal  proportions  for  this  case. 


H 
Tuscan  order   7  D 
Another  examp.  7  1^3- 
Roman  Eoric 


S  D 


Roman  lonic 
Roman  Corinth. 


9  c 

10  c 


2  D     5  D 

1  3^4r  5  1^4  D 

1  3^4  D  3  2/3  D 
1  3^  D  6  D 


H'.  n"" 

c  9  /O  r-  7  T> 

^        c.        J  i^        I  i.1 

9  1^4  C  7  D 

10  D  8  D 

11  D 


,/  tf 


n 

3  1/2  D 

3  1^2  D 

4  D 
7  l'2  r  4  1/2  C 

12  l/4r  <  1/2  D  4  1^2D 


6  l'2  E  6  1/2  D 
For  orders  with  pedestals  (Pig.  236),  lettirg  ^  ?  height  of 
pedestal;  H  «*  height  of  coluirn;  H'.  =  total  height,  other  nota- 
tion remaining  as  before,  the  same  bcok  ^'Smp^   the  fclloifing  n 
normal  proportions  for  this  case:- 


P  H 

Tusc.  ord. ^2  1^3^  7n 

Anoth.ex.   21/2E  7.3  E 

Rom. Eoric  22/3  D  8  D 

Rom. lonic  3C.  91 ^3E 

Rom.  por.   31 /3E  10  E 


S  E 


H'.     w      n' . 

11  E   13 /4E  61 '21 

113/4D  1  3/4E  63 '4  E  ei'2  E 

123/4E  2  1/2E  7  E    9  3 '4  I 
141/2E  1  1^2E  73  Me 
131 /3E  2  E    ° 


,/  ff 


41 '2  E 

43  M  E 

3  3'4  E 


VJ   à^ 


91/3  E 
93M  E 


6 


Y 


Arrangement  of  piers  and  architraves  in  girder  bridges. 
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Tbe  piers  of  most  girder  bridges  and  of  aiirllar  structures 
are  usually  stron£  wooden  trestles  or  masses  of  inasonry,  or 
iTiore  rarely  are  iront  structures,  which  serve  as  tbe  abutitents 
of  the  tridge  girders.  According  to  tbeir  arrangements  they  a 
are  either  end  or  intermediate  piers»  they  consiet  of  a  base, 
the  pier  itself,  and  the  cap  or  coping  for  receiving  the  brid- 
ge girder,  according  to  whether  they  serve  as  piers  of  bridges 
leading  across  a  river,  or  as  those  of  viaducts  or  aqueducts. 

Under  ail  circnmstances  the  base  serves  as  a  firir  and  broad 
foandation  for  the  entire  structure,  and  bridges  over  rivers 
or  ariES  of  the  sea  must  be  constrncted  with  référence  to  the 

highest  and  loîiest  ifater  levels,  to  high  jrater  as  well  as  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  it  serves  as  a  ?rave  and  ice  breaker, 
iiiil»i]C8ifi^xfcBâxBtpx|BKsiiiÉmtdiâxaxÉhxiBK#pKâ|Egxtorl))iBiBgteoÀ- 
and  as  such  has  its  peculiar  form  corresponding  to  the  naterifll 
purpose,  and  may  be  provided  witb  a  coping  or  cro??ning  course, 
or  be  prepared  to  receive  the  body  of  the  pier  by  means  of  any 
suitable  transition  form;  the  entire  pier  is  diminished  upward, 
partly  to  save  material,  partly  to  less  obstruct  the  passage  of 
fater,  and  alao  in  many  cases  to  avoid  loading  the  foundation 
too  heavily,  besides  it  always  looks  better  than  if  it  *ere  not 
diminished.  The  transition  from  the  base  to  the  body  of  the  p 
pier  with  its  projections  at  both  sides  and  ends,  pemits  the 
mo3t  varied  changes  of  section,  that  exert  an  PSî?ential  influ- 
ence on  tne  pleasing  ^orm  of  the  bridge  pier.  The  architecte 
of  the  middle  âges  fully  understood  how  to  effpctively  treat 
thèse  projections,  which  served  to  beeak  the  force  of  the  wates, 
sottetiTTPs  erecting  chapels  on  them,  sometimes  furnishing  them 
nilh   piàtfortts  or  balconies,  accessible  only  by  ipeans  of  steps, 
from  yfhich  aid  could  be  given  to  gailors  or  logs  could  be  pre- 
ventel  from  striking  the  pier. 

The  base  of  the  pier  and  its  pr^J^cting  ends  ,«ere  not  const- 
ructed  with  sole  référence  to  a  pleasing  effect.  but  to  break 
the  waves,  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  plaines t  rough  and  rock- 
faced  ashlars,  and  the  strongest  mode  of  anchoring  the  stones 
by  means  of  iron  cramps;  ^hen  such  pier  he^ds  were  protected 
by  ironwork,  they  hâve  a  fine  effect. 

The  body  of  the  pier  is  lacking  in  many  cases,  th?*  girder 
being  placed  directly  on  the  substructure,  (fhich  is  then  coowned 
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by  battlements,  ty  a  tower,  a  pedestal  auFportin£  a  statue  or 
grouF  of  statues,  a  through  pier  servin^  to  conceal  the  junct- 
ion  of  tfce  ends  of  two  girders,  the  tody  of  the  fier  soiretimes 
rises  frorr;  its  base  leavin^  a  bold  offset  to  serve  as  abutœent 
for  the  struts  of  a  wooden  abutment  bridg'e  (?ig.  237). 

The  coping  under  the  girder  serves  both  as  a  block  for  its 
support  and  as  a  cap  for  the  pier.  ^or  the  firat  purpose,  it 
should  hâve  a  strong  projection  where  it  receives  the  girdep; 
for  the  latter  it  must  hâve  a  bold  cornice  Fig.  233),  which 
îDay  be  profiled  in  various  ways  according  to  the  character  and 
arrangement  of  the  bridge,  /rhether  it  is  to  be  in  a  city  or  in 
the  country,  connected  with  fortifications  or  be  a  simple  via- 
duct  or  aqueduct,  be  in  a  park  or  in  a  narrow  and  rocky  valley, 
in  accordance  with  îrhich  it  should  niake  a  Hiore  or  less  pleasin^ 
iir-pression  corresponding  to  the  locality  and  its  purpose,  or  be 
irore  or  less  robust  or  graceful. 

The  corbelling  at  the  top  of  the  pier,  angle  projections,  t 
to;¥er-like  additions,  toners  and  other  moderately  effective 
structural  motives  for  developing  the  bridge  pier  acchitectur- 
ally, should  be  employed  rfherever  possible  in  order  to.make  a 
real  architectural  work  of  the  siirplest  and  most  econonical 
probien;  of  bridge  construction. 

Référence  must  once  more  be  niade  to  tne  gérerai  consideratlor? 
on  the  problems  of  engineering,  *vherp  anticipstirg  this  oppor- 
tunity,  /re  suggested  an  eî^thetic  expédient  for  treating  lattice 
bridges,  the  least  pleasing  of  ail  bridges,  so  that  their  part? 
ïïiight  be  in  harmony  with  each  other, and  the  whole  be  saited  to 
the  surrounding  landscape, 

The  abutments  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge  might  hâve  a  richer 
and  more  pleasing  treatment  by  using  known  architectural  moti- 
ves, than  is  nsually  accorded  to  them.  C'^n'^rally  they  are  mere- 
ly  terminating  masses  of  masonry,  rfhicfc  resist  the  pressure  of 
earth  like  retaining  «ails,  and  .those  external  appearance  is 
principally  dépendent  on  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  masonry.  A 
spécial  empfaaais^  should  be  laid  on  *^  transition  tet-s^en  the' 
abutment  and  the  girder  so  much  the  more,  bpcauae  the  anplpas- 
ing  junction  of  the  girder  and  pier  is  generally  neglected. 
Hence  the  so-called  corbellings  are  valuable  esthetic  expédia»- 
nts,  and  the  faardness  of  the  junction  of  the  horizontal  and 
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vertical  lines  of  the  end  of  tbe  bridge  shoald  be  broken  fcy  f 
flights  of  atairs  (F'ié,,  140),  pendentive  vaults  in  the  angles 
fith  the  shore  walls  (Fig,  241),  angle  towera  (?ig.  242),  tut- 
tresses  and  similar  architectural  motives,  This  hardness  disap- 
pears  in  arched  bridges,  whether  built  of  masonry  or  merely  b 
bridge  girders  of  curved  foric, 

4,  Arches  above  Piers  and  Coluirns, 
a.  General. 

Fixed  rules  cannot  be  given  fob  the  proportions  of  accades 
fithout  regard  to  their  purpose.  for  ifhich  they  are  eiEployedj 
the  effect  of  tbe  arcb  îfill  be  the  iriore  poiferful,  the  greater 
its  radius,  and  tbe  saaller  the  height  of  its  support  (Pig. 
243),  i*  '^ill  appear  to  be  heavily  loaded  and  weak  if  tbe  arch 
be  too  thin,  ligfitly  loaded  and  cluinsy  if  it  be  tbo  deep.  (Figs. 
244,  243).  The  forni  of  the  arch  bas  for  us  soirething  peculiarly 
characteristic  througb  associated  ideas,  Begirental  and  ellipt- 
ical  arches  of  loi?  rise  seea  to  be  depressed  (Fig.  246),  and 
this  characted  of  dépression  corresponds  in  the  fullest  degree 
to  the  arrangement,  where  the  supports  of  the  arch  are  losf,  as 
in  low  halls  and  bridges;  it  is  nore  or  less  opposed  to  designs 
for  roonis  of  considérable  height  and  to  ppans  on  high  supports; 
the  depressed  arch,  whether  segmentai  or  elllptical.  only  looks 
wsll  as  a  discharging  arch,  ^hen  tbe  arch  merely  se^^ves  it3  p 
purpose  »ithout  raising  the  question  of  ir.aking  a  pleasing  app- 
earance  (^ig.  247),  Its  stability  i?  increased  ard  its  appear- 
ance  becomes  more  pleasing,  if  its  depth  be  increased  torard 
the  abutments  (Fig,  248).  The  elliptical  arch  of  low  rise  is 
fully  justified  ifhen  constructed  in  a  small  span  betifeen  abut- 
ments îfhich  serve  as  corbels  (Fig.  249).  The  abutments  may  then 
be  replaced  by  supports  or  corbels  of  différent  forms,  ffhich 
likewise  support  the  elliptical  arch  (Fig.  23C).  In  many  cases 
the  broken  segmentai  arch  may  be  used  (Fig.  231),  tut  it  is  s 
stiictly  only  a  pointed  arch,  in  others  the  broken  oval  arch 
may  bave  a  very  élégant  effect,  since  it  surpasses  the  segmen- 
tai and  elliptical  arches  in  pleasigg  effect,  for   example  if 
its  rise  =  1 '3  i^s  span  or  1^2  if  its  curvature  be  as  regular 
as  possible. 

The  semicircular  arch  always  appears  pleasing,  if  its  lower 
ends  are  not  concealed  by  a  projecting  impost  cornice;  it  suits 
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any  proportion  tetifeen  its  span  and  the  hel^ht  of  its  supporta; 
it  nay  sprinê  dipectly  froir  a  base,  so  that  its  piers  are  omit- 
ted.  or  it  icay  be  placed  on  very  hi£h  supports  ^ithout  produc- 
in£  a  disturbing  effect,  altbou^h  a  pointed  arch  is  niore  pleap- 
in£  in  the  last  case,  it  iray  be  strongly  stilted  if  necessapy; 
in  trief  it  is  bettep  suited  to  ail  càrcuicstances  than  is  any 
otiier  forir  of  section. 

The  pointed  arch  is  least  adapted  to  the  arran^eirent  in  ?ihich 
the  vertical  direction  is  to  be  specially  accented.  Varioas  c 
structural  methods  of  determinin^  the  radius  of  the  pointed 
arcn  «ère  knoifn  in  the  middle  âges.  1,  the  radias  =  2/'3,  3^4, 

4/3  =  X  span  (Fi£.  252).  2,  the  radius  =  hypothenuse  of 

a  triangle  with  sides  to  each  otèer  as  1  :  1,  1  :  2,  1  :  3  = 
1  :  n.  3,  the  centres  of  the  arch  are  found  by  projecting  the 
angles  of  the  polygon  on  a  diagonal  (Fig.  253)-  4,  the  centres 
are  found  on  a  diagonal  of  the  polygon,  so  that  the  pointed 
arch  passes  through  two  or  three  angles  of  the  polygon  (Fig. 
254).  Ail  thèse  methods  of  constracti^')n  h^v^.   a  .cingle  purpose, 
that  of  aiding  the  enlargement  of  the  pointed  arch  to  full 
size  •\n;''  d^'  obtaining  exact  work  in  stonecutting,  some  of  them 
possessed  peculiar  advantages  in  the  construction  of  fornis  of 
tracery,  f<»hile  otbers  were  pure  trifles.  It  would  be  well  in 
practice  to  deterrrine  the  centres  of  the  parts  of  the  arch, 
toth  pointed  or  oval,  by  ary  fixed  rulesso  as  to  lessen  the 
labor  o"^  drajfing  their  full  size.  Coirpare  the  cons tractions 
(^ig.  2S4  a).  Ail  kirds  of  coF.bined  arch  forirg  (Fig.  235)  like 
those  preferrsd  in  irediaeval  and  Trosleni  architecture,  in  the 
Dutch  Renaissance,  and  especially  those  coir.posed  of  concave 
and  convex  curvatures,  hâve  rot  a  structural  but  nierely  a  déc- 
orative value,  and  shonld  therefore  be  excluded  froTr  structura] 
designs  as  much  as  possible,  bsing  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
décoration,  where  they  are  certainly  justifiable.  Fnr«  «xairple, 
siiall  dors  or  windoïis,  cellar  openirgs,  narrow  openings  in  *a- 
11s,  whicfi  are  covered  by  a  single  stone,  also  sirall  canopies 
or  the  coverings  of  small  niches  in  ^alls,  n;ay  well  te  finish- 
ed  in  arch  foriES  combined  in  tbe  irost  various  ways,  while  the 
sanie  forms  would  not  te  structural  if  used  on  a  large  sèale, 
ind  should  be  avoided  for  that  reason. 

The  se^Trental  ^rch  requires  an  increa?ed  depth  tocard  the 
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atatments  to  incr<»ase  its  statility  under  a  ^reater  load;  on 
the  contrary  the  pointed  arcfa  requires  tbis  increase  toward 
its  crown  (?ii*   236).  To  a  knoifled|p  of  this  fact  we  one  the 
feeling  of  quiétude  arisinê  from  an  assurance  of  a  correct 
Tcode  of  construction,  in  seein^  one  of  thèse  two  cases;  snch 
quiet  would  scarcely  be  felt  by  one  of  tbe  uninitiated,  since 
the  associations  of  ideas  hère  considered  jfould  then  be  ifant- 
in£  to  theiE.  An  arch  of  lof  rise  can  support  a  proportionally 
li^ht  load  alone,  but  on  the  contrary  a  pointed  arch  can  supp- 
ort a  heavy  one!  therefore  on  an  association  of  ideas  is  baaed 
the  visible  need  for  a  flat  arch  to  appear  li^htly  loaded,  and 
a  pointed  one  heavily  loaded  at  the  centre,  i.e,,  a  large  niass 
should  be  placed  at  its  apex.  :Vhere  attention  is  not  paid  to 
thèse  considérations,  unpleasing  effects  jfill  be  produced. 

The  sanoe  is  generally  true  of  the  forms  of  section  of  arches, 
that  was  stated  in  relation  to  side  arches;  it  only  remains  to 
be  added,  that  the  profile  of  the  archivolt  (?ig.  237)  itay  ch- 
an£e  its  characteri-  1,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  arch;  2, 
according  to  its  projection  from  the  face  of  the  wall;  3»  ace- 
ording  to  the  desired  inclination  of  the  splay  for  admitting 
li^ht,  and  ifhich  is  tangent,  to  the  extraire  projections  of  the 
profile, 

3.  Arched  bridges. 

;Ve  hère  apply  this  tern  in  a  gênerai  ;fay  to  coirbinations  of 
arches  and  piers  in  bridge  design,  «hether  gâte  bridgeî5  or  op- 
enings  in  a  *all  peririitting  a  road  to  pass  through  under  a  T,a- 
sonry  bridge,  bridges  of  ir.asonry  or  girder  tridges  with  curved 
girders  of  "itood  or  iron. 

Cateways  include  gateway  bridges  and  ?fill  be  considered  in 
connection  ifith  openings  in  îfslls.  î,!o3t  that  le  hâve  said  of 
piers  in  connection  ?fith  bridge  construction  is  also  true  of 
arched  bridges,  so  far  as  thèse  are  v^îtructures  ^ith  girders. 

As  for  arched  bridges  of  stone,  they  require  the  imposts  to 
be  Œade  strongly  prominent  by  a  horizontal  incision  and  a  cle- 
ar  treatment  of  the  abutir,ent. 

In  inany  cases  the  iicpost  of  the  arch  Jiill  at  the  saice  time 
be  the  coping  of  the  pier,  or  if  the  pier  be  lacking  and  coin- 
cides  nith  the  sabstructure  or  base,  the  covering  block  itself 
forma  the  impost»  in  other  cases  the  arch  springs  directly  ^roir, 
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the  foundation  of  the  bridge,  so  that  an  iirpost  comice  becoTres 
unneceasary.  por  known  reaaons  of  stability  the  "loifer  part  of 
tbe  arch  ahoald  be  built  ifith  horizontal  courses  to  èbout  half 
the  risft  of  a  semicircular  arch,  rather  more  for  a  semi-ellip- 
tical  arch,  and  about  one  third  for  a  pointed  arch,  i.e.,  a  w 
fall  nass  gradually  ?fidening  apifard  Is  formed  by  corbelling  ont 
the  separate  courses  of  stone,  and  the  arch  presses  against 
this  as  an  abutnient,  This  abutment  mass  should  differ  from  the 
arcn  itself  in  icaterial  and  structure  in  many  cases,  and  it  ir 
may  be  made  especially  prominent  in  others  (Fi£.  23S).  At  the 
sâne  tiEe  the  principle  of  econoiry,  ifhich  plays  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  engineering,  will  generally  require  that  to  char- 
acterize  the  abutnient  it  must  be  dressed  sŒOOth,  if  the  arch 
is  built  of  rock  faced  ashlars,  or  that  it  be  ir.arked  by  enclo- 
sing  Tseitbers,  coats  of  ariTiS,  emblems  and  other  décorative  expé- 
dients if  the  arches  are  dressed  smooth  on  ornamental  city  br- 
idges, The  segmentai  arch  always  reguires  a  skenback  normal  to 
it3  curve,  and  bas  a  bad  effect  if  it  abuts  directly  against 
the  cap  of  a  support  (Fig,  2^9);  -if  ^-he  arrch  is  not  bordered 
by  n.oulded  membefs  it  does  not  appear  more  ugly,  than  if  thèse 
borders  are  composed  of  horizontal  headers  or  abut  against  each 
other,  unless  the  intersection  is  especially  çupror+'*c  by  ^   c 
corbel,  The  first  radial  Joint  of   the  segmentai  arch  séparât jng 
if  from  the  ske?»b9ck,  which  is  wrought  froir  g  singl**  fclock  or 
from  horizontal  courses,  rray  bè  irarked  by  a  toldly  profiled  in- 
serted  slab,  the  skewback  itself  rcay  te  forired  as  a  cortel  in 
small  bridges  (Fig.  26C). 

If  the  separate  bridge  arches  spring  from  sker^biscks  quite 
far  apart,  or  the  piers  are  of  unequal  width,  a  small  arch  may 
be  inserted  between  the  ends  of  the  main  arches  to  save  mater- 
ial;  this  especially  occurs  in  the  bridge  Quattro  J^api  at  Fome, 
whose  middle  pier  is  built  on  a  small  island  in  the  Tiber;  the 
end  piers  may  also  be  broken  by  gateways  in  many  cases,  or  out- 
let  openings  may  be  left  above  th'^»  abutirpnts  to  rénove  the  watFr 
from  thè  Iridg^  >*'^:'. 

Ln   the  différent  possible  arrangements  many  motives  capable 
of  exécution  are  given,  ifhich  admit  of  the  most  varisd  struct- 
ural or  picturesque  designs  in  connection  ffith  offsets  of  piers, 
projecting  caps,  stair?fays,  towers  or  bridge  chapels,  custom 
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hoj3es,  portais  and  gimilar  accessories.  The  angle  corbellin£s, 
pendentive  vaalts.  cortellin£s,  buttressea,  monuirents  and  Cro- 
ups of  figures,  in  trief  whatever  aids  in  the  enrichment  of 
tridge  construction  is  entirely  peririssitle. 

If  girdera  of  ifood  or  iron  having  the  forirs  of  arches  are 
coitined  with  masonry  fiers,  thèse  should  hâve  prop-er  atutmen- 
ts  for  the  girders,  and  thèse  should  generally  te  akewtacks, 
coninciding  with  the  radius  of  the  arch  at  the  joint, 
y.  Covered  bridges  and  those  built  upon, 

Xf  the  bradge  way  is  covered  by  a  roof,  the  structural  ideas 
resuit  froïïi  the  arrangement  of  the  supports,  which  tear  it.  a 
and  fron:  the  arrangement  of  the  bridge  piers  on  which  it  rests; 
not  to  load  the  bridge  too  heavily,  the  construction  of  the  r 
roof  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  the  spans  between  the 
supports  as  great  as  possible;  thèse  rules  vanish  at  the  piers 
theiEselves,  nhen  a  grouped  arrangement  of  columns  is  desirei, 

Froïïi  this  ground  idea  resnlts  the  acrangement  of  closed  pav- 
ilions,  toifers  and  portais  on  the  end  and  intermediate  piers 
of  the  bridge,  and  of  open  halls  over  the  bridge  ^ay;  but  such 
arrangements  are  carried  out  in  the  most  varied  ways  in  the 
fe-f  existing  examples, 

5.  Euttresses  and  Plying  Puttreeses, 

Buttresses  are  either  added  thicknesses  given  to  «ails  to 
prevent  their  yielding,  c  te  resist  the  thrust  of  vaults;  th- 
eir  nature  is  identical  in  botb  cas<*8,  since  a  >fall  can  only 
yield  sidewise  in  conséquence  of  a  force  acting  in  that  direc- 
tion, either  at  a  right  or  some  other  angle  with  the  wall;  it 
is  immaterial  ^hether  this  force  is  caused  by  a  vault  or  not, 

The  buttress  (Fig.  26l)  must  always  be  arranged  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  force,  whether  this  be  perperdicular  or  obli- 
que to  the  ?»all;  if  two  or  more  forces  act  on  the  itall,  as  ica- 
ny  buttresses  n.ust  be  arranged.  one  opposed  to  each  force,  or 
since  the  forces  may  be  combined  In  a  single  résultant  of  det- 
erminate  Magnitude  and  direction,  a  single  forc;^  may  oppose  tts 
direction,  vfith  a  force  having  the  magnitude  0^  thp  résultant. 
Ths  force  acting  against  a  .tall  may  be  distributed  over  its 
entire  surface,  as  in  case  of  pressure  of  earth,  or  it  may  act 
at  one  or  more  points,  in  the  first  case  it  fould  tend  to  slide 
the  entire  ifall  sidewiae;  in  the  second  it  tends  to  overthrow 
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the  wall  or  cause  it  to  bulge. 

If  two  or  more  forces  acta  against  a  /rail,  the  construction 
of  a  buttress  simply  consiste  in  connectin£  the  points  of  app- 
lication of  the  forces  by  a  rigid  body,  they  applyin^  to  this 
body  a  force  havin-  the  sarre  line  of  action  and  iragnitude  as 
the  résultant  of  the  forces,  which  ir  holds  in  equilibriuir. 

The  force  F  (Pig.  2J1)    sufficient  to  irove  the  wall  sidewise 
is  proportional  to  the  ?rei£ht  P  of  the  wall,  i.e.,  to  the  pres- 
sure it  exerts  on  its  foundation  and  to  the  coefficient  of  fr- 
iction f  of  the  materials  of  the  )fall  and  foundation  on  each 
oèier;  thus  F  ==  P^f ; --p  =  ^  ;  f  =  -  »  the  area  and  form  of  the 
bearing  surface  not  being  considerèd.  The  niore  firir,  solid  and 
heavy  is  the  masonry.  the  less  is  slidin£  of  the  ^all  to  be  f 
feared. 

As  for  the  overthrow  of  the  wall  by  the  force  k  sufficéent 
to  do  this,  Tfhich  is  proportional  to  the  weight  gacting  at  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  wall,  to  the  distance  x  of  the  faoriz- 

ai  3  lîance 
ontal  projection  of  the  centre  of  gravity  froir  the  point  of  ro- 
tation C,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  a  let 

fall  froir.  the  point  C  or  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  k;  or 
*  g  X 

expressed  in  a  foricula,  k  == ,  eince  frorr  thp  équation  of  the 

a 
lever,  a  =  g  x  x. 

The  forniulâs  also  shows  that  «hen  tne  force  is  givn,  -^hich 
tends  to  overthrow  the  wall,  that  -n^W    be  irore  stable,  the  gr- 
eater  its  ^eight,  its  thickness,  and  the  Icwer  the  point  of 
application  of  the  force,  or  the  steeper  thf=»  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  and  k  beœoires  entirely  undetriirental  «hen  C  ><  x  is 
a  noaxiirium,  or  the  weight  or  thickness  of  the  «ail  =  infinity, 
or  the  point  of  application  coincides  jiith  the  point  of  rotation. 

Svidently  the  weight  C  and  distance  a  being  constant,  x  may 

be  increased  to  hâve  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  as  near  its  in- 

ner  aide  as  possible;  this  occurs  i*  its  hsight  be  increased 

and  if  it  is  battering  externally.  For  exaitple,  if  g  wall  with 

thickness  b  and  height  3  b  is  built  in  three  thicknesses,  the 

proportions  of  the  diirensions  of  the  first  beirg  b  :  b,  of  the 

second  2b  :  -,  and  of  the  third  4b  :  -,  its  weight  and  voluire 

4  2 

would  ba  unchanged,  but  =  1^2  b  in  the  first  case,  in  the  last 

=  21^32  =2^3  b  in  round  numbers,  Thus  the  wall  becones  ttore 

stable  by  externally  having  a  batter  or  having  offsets»  according 
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to  a  fixed  laïf,  When  x  =  fc  it  reaches  its  iriaxiniuir;  tut  this  n 
^oald  occur  »ben  the  wall  is  corbelled  out  so  much  on  tbe  ins- 
ide,  that  its  Kass  Is  fcisected  by  the  vertical  axis  A, 

A  buttress  is  nothin£  more  than  a  wall  icass,  safe  a^ainst 
being  overthrown  by  its  conditions  of  stabllity;  its  effectiv- 
eneas  thas  increases  with-:  1,  its  projection  at  it?  base;  2, 
its  load,  i*e, ,  with  the  use  of  heavy  building  stone  and  its 
increase  in  height;  3,  ty  corbellin^  it  out  on  the  inside.The 
point  of  application  and  line  of  action  of  the  force  k  are  al- 
ïïiost  always  given;  if  the  buttress  is  arranged  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  a  vault,  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  k  is 
found  at  the  intersection  of  the  tan£ent  to  the  central  line 
of  pressure  ifith  a  vertical  through  the  centre  of  ^ravity  (Fi£. 
266);  the  tangent  K  is  itself  the  line  of  pressure  at  this  po- 
int. The  weight  C  of  the  wall  and  the  buttress  conibines  »ith 
the  thrust  at  the  point  of  application,  foririin£  a  résultant, 
which  must  lie  entirely  within  the  buttress. 

Thus  the  problea  is  as  follows,  if  the  stability  of  the  but- 
tress and  wall  is  to  be  increased  with  econoiry  of  Eaterialj 
1,  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  irust  be  kept  low;  2, 
the  line  of  action  of  the  force  must  be  steeply  inclined;  3, 
the  projection  of  the  base  of  the  buttress  is  to  be  kept  sir.all. 

The  first  requirement  will  be  satisfied  by  iriakin£  the  3prin£- 
in^  point  of  the  vault  as  low  as  possible,  the  second  corresp- 
onds to  êiving  the  abutment  as  great  j^eight  as  possitle  and  to 
corbelling  the  construction  out  toward  the  interior,  so  as  to 
incline  the  axis  of  the  irasonry  inward,  that  is  drawr  through 
its  centre  of  gravity;  the  third  condition  corresponds  to  the 
projection  of  a  part  of  the  buttress  on  the  intericr,  to  a  ré- 
duction of  its  irass,  when  peri^itted  by  the  course  of  the  line 
of,  pressure  (Fig.  267).  Herce  openirgs  are  àdiràssitle  at  the 
base  of  the  buttress  as  well  as  above  a  line  of  pressure.  Itî 
follows  froiB  what  has  been  said,  that  the  buttress  Hbould  hâve 
a  projection  greater  than  its  breadth,  since  its  stability  in- 
creases more  with  an  inceased  projection,  a  heavier  load  and 
by  corbelling  out  inside,  than  by  an  increased  breadth. 

According  to  ail  this,  the  esthetic  ground  ideas  relating  to 
the  forniation  of  the  buttress  are  as  follows;  the  tuttress  re- 
quires  a  considérable  projection  at  its  base;  as  a  wall  pilaster, 
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which  is  to  be  re^arded  as  an  addition  at  ri£bt  angles  to  the 
wall  for  strengtbeniné  it,  the  thickness  of  the  tuttress  must 
at  leaat  equal  that  of  the  wall,  or  it  will  appear  too  weak, 
Openings  for  doorways  are  adirissible  in  its  lower  portion,  the 
base  of  the  building  must  be  broken  around  it.  The  offaets  in 
breadth  or  thickness  should  be  covered  by  siniple  inclined  pla- 
nes, larger  or  smaller  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole,  and  îthich  iray  be  covered  shed  or  gable  inclined  roof 
stonea  to  shed  the  raie  water  (Fig.  267).  If  this  inclined  sur- 
face be  of  considérable  extent,  it  may  properly  terminate  in  a 
gutter  with  a  lower  opening  for  discharge  of  the  -.^ater,  the  1 
last  affording  opportunity  for  décorative  ornament.  In  case  of 
strongly  projeçting  buttresses,  not  only  a  string  course  at  t 
ths  louer  ends  of  the  ifindo-fs,  but  also  a  gallery,.  Jfill  be  dés- 
irable soîTietiroes,  and  this  fonts  a  passage  around  the  building 
that  requires  openings  through  the  buttresses,  or  to  be  broken 
around  them  (Fig.  268). 

The  separate  offsets  of  the  buttress  may  be  treated  as  free 
ending  masses,  and  may  receive  light  décorative  ornaments.  The 
leading  ideas  relative  to  the  top  of  th<*  buttress  are  as  foll- 
ows:-  It  is  either  teririnated  beneath  the  main  cornice  in  an 
inclined  plane  or  a  free  ending  pièce  of  ornaiental  work;  or 
it  is  connected  ?fith  the  ^ain  cornice,  of  which  the  whole  or 
Trerely  its  upper  or  lower  irenibers  may  be  broken  around  the  but- 
tress (Fig.  269);  or  lastly  it  interrupts  the  ir,ain  tornice,  ^ 
^hich  dies  against  either  side  of  the  buttress  (Fig.  269);  in 
the  last  case  it  nay  be  terminated  by  heavy  irasses  to  which  t 
t?fo  ground  ideas  are  applicable.  This  load  either  consists  of 
a  figure  décoration,  or  the  pinnacle  takes  the  forte  of  a  stone 
pier  diiTiinishing  in  pyramidal  forni,  or  that  of  a  stone  pier 
similarly  diminished;  the  irotive  of  groups  of   figures  is  pref- 
erably  that  of  the  Renaissance,  and  that  of  a  pyramidal  raass 
of  stone  belongs  to  the  Cothic;  in  place  of  the  latter  obelisk? 
and  employed  in  the  late  Renaissance  after  the  précèdent  of  the 
tomb  in  Albano. 

The  most  effective  ireans  of  loading  the  upper  end  of  the  but- 
tress always  consists  in  corbelling  out  the  irain  cornice  above 
arches,  which  throw  on  the  buttress  the  entire  weight  of  the 
icass  between  two  buttresses  (Fig.  27C);  a  still  heavier  load- 
ing is  attained  by  rr.eans  0^  a  kind  of  attic  story  erected  above 
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the  rr;âin  comice  and  conatructed  of  simple  arches  spanning  the 
spâce  between  two  buttresses  (Fié-  271).  The  arches  could  be 
utilized  as  openings  for  adŒitting  light  to  the  atttc  of  the 
building,  being  at  the  saine  tiœe  Windows  in  a  gmall  corridor 
or  in  small  chanibers  in  the  roof.  The  Gotbic  style  indeed  in- 
trodaced  the  so-called  ^able  donner?  for  this  purpose  to  load 
the  buttress  in  accordance  îfith  a  similar  principel. 

If  the  buttresses  are  arpanged  inside  a  building,  it  niay  jfell 
happen  that  they  need  to  appear  externally,  only  as  low  buttr- 
esses of  Œodepate  projection  (Fig.  272);  thèse  may  terminate 
at  top  in  any  suitable  iranner  without  the  necesslty  of  vertic- 
ally  dividing  the  upper  wall  of  a  building  in  sevepal  stories; 
in  other  cases  they  niay  perhaps  require  a  very  fide  projection, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  vault,  so  that  by  vaulting 
ovep  the  spaces  between  buttresses  may  be  fopired  external  gai- 
leries  over  deep  recesses,  or  above  a  ro«  of  internai  chapels. 
(^ig,  273). 

As  the  breadth  of  the  buttress  is  dirrinished  by  offsets,  tb- 
era  iray  be  offsets  in  the  tbickness  also,  but  ifhich  can  only 
be  sïïiall  on  account  of  the  scrall  thickness  of  the  buttress; 
(Fig.  274);  it  is  otherifise  if  perhaps  bridge  piers  hâve  butt- 
ress^rèike  offsets,  ifhen  the  breadth  of  the  pier  is  considérable, 
on  angle  buttressjes  of  towers  that  are  always  dp.v*^loJ.^c  en  ^ 
broader  base,  or  on  additions  for  strengthening  the  angles  of 
the  bases  of  monuments,  fountains,  etc. 

Groups  of  buttresses  are  always  required  at  the  angles  of  v 
vaulted  rooins  and  buildings,  especially  on  toiiers,  and  they  are 
soietimes  employed  in  connection  ifith  stairiray  toifers.  The  us- 
ual  modes  of  arrangeiuent  are  the  following  (^ig.  27^0;  the  but- 
tress is  set  back  froir.  the  angle  at  a,  directly  at  the  angle 
at  b,  or  diagonally  at  c_*  the  corresponding  arrangements  of  a 
stairitay  tower  would  be  as  a  a'.,  b'  and  c' ,  this  to-rfer  ceing 
one  of  the  niost  appropriate  expédients  for  strengthening  the 
angle,  at  the  sanie  time  playing  an  important  part  as  a  serv- 
ants' stâir«ay  in  many  cases.  The  group  of  buttresses  may  com- 
bine in  in  a  mass  at  their  base,  sep^rating  above  this   (^ig. 
277);  by  the  use  of  diagonal  members  may  be  obtam^d  peculiar 
arrangements  of  piers.  as  in  the  treatment  of  buttresses  in 
Cothic  style,  mémorial  columns  and  similar  forms  of  piers. 
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BattrBssfts  are  in  noîfise  a  monopoly  of  the  Cothic  style,  eo 
as  to  be  suited  to  ttat  alone,  or  that  they  irust  àlways  be 
treated  îfith  Gothic  forma;  tben  are  a  général  resuit  of  vault- 
ed  construction,  and  in  case  of  a  problem  aimilar  to  those  sol- 
ved  in  the  middle  âges,  we  cannot  dispense  with  this  expédient 
of  tne  buttress,  gut  if  ne   désire  to  give  to  it  a  Renaissance 
form,  thus  entirely  neglecting  the  existence  of  the  Gothic  st- 
yle, ne   should  return  to  the  fopirs  devised  by  the  niddle  âges 
uf  to  a  certain  degree;  the  generally  valid  irait  of  nediaeval 
architecture  is  this,  that  it  created  forirs  which  cannot  be 
replaced  by  better  ones.  To  exclude  those  forirs  on  principle, 
ifould  be  to  advance  backîfard,  Gonversely  ïie  mast  never  feel 
constrainsd  to  retain  the  détail  forms  of  Gothic  encployed  in 
its  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses.  because  it  knew  not  how 
to  use  others.  On  principle  ite  should  avoid  the  use  of  buttres- 
ses as  Œerely  décorative  parts,  as  likewise  occurred  in  the 
Gothic  style  nothing  is  to  be  resisted,  but  certainly  nmst  not 
fail  into  the  opposite  error  of  the  Renaissance,  of  greatly 
enlarging  the  volutes  of  modillions  intended  for  a  sir.all  scale, 
and  of  employing  them  as  purposeless  foriT.s  for  buttresses,  in 
the  sensé  of  being  gênerai  form  symtols  for  the  indication  of 
a  horizontal  thrust, 

Flying  buttresses  are  counter  arches,  ifhich  do  not  transmit 
the  thrust  of  vaults  to  the  mass  of  a  buttress  by  a  heavy  and 
inflexible  buttress  pier.  but  by  an  arch,  which  itself  exerci- 
ses a  thrust.  Plying  buttresses  become  necessary  in  ail  basil- 
ican  designs  of  several  aisles,  they  may  also  be  used  ^hen 
the  buttresses  are  entirely  omitted,  but  fixed  points  exist, 
for  example  rocks,  massive  ifalls.  etc.,  to  which  the  thrust  of 
a  vault  may  be  transmitted.  Finally  they  lose  their  function 
as  arches  exerting  thrusts  if  fre?  standing  piers  or  the  angle 
masses  of  towers,  are  connected  ifith  the  principal  mass  of  a 
building  by  oblique  struts  or  by  horizontal  bridgea  supported 
by  them, 

The  folloTTing  modes  of  arrangement  are  possible; - 
a,  three  or  four  aisled  basillran  buildings. 

1,  merely  a  single  buttress  is  required;  2,  t.fo  separate  but- 
tresses are  necessary  (^ig.  27S).  3.  to  increase  the  résistance 
are  necessary  two  flymg  bnttress'^s,  connected  together;  (Fig.275) 
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4,  for  the  same  reasons  tut  one  flying  bottress  is  required, 
ttiough  this  most  be  very  heavily  loaded. 

t,  five  or  six  aisled  basilican  buildings. 
1,  the  pairs  of  side  aisles  are  of  différent  heights.  Two 
flying  buttresses  are  thei"  arrangea  above  each  side  aisle,  as 
on  the  cathedral  at  Beaavais  (?ig.  280),  or  a  single  flying 
buttress  spans  the  oater  aisle,  while  a  second  larger  one  is 
thrown  over  both  side  aisles  to  the  centre  aisle,  as  on  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Fans  (?ig.  281),  m,  the  side  aisl- 
es are  of  equal  height,  when  the  inner  aisle  requires  two, and 
the  outer  aisle  a  single  flying  buttress  (Fig.  282), 

The  buttress  mass  against  which  the  flying  buttress  abut  niust 
satisfy  the  requirenoents  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chap- 
ter,  but  it  is  particnlarly  necessary  to  locate  its  centre  of 
gravity  nearest  its  inné»*  side  by  corbelling  inifard  tbe  irasses, 

The  flying  buttresses  are  thernselves  to  be  regapded  as  arches, | 
and  are  to  be  correspondingly  treated,  they  itill  be  more  stable 
if  in  the:forni  of  half  a  pointed  arch,  than  that  of  a  quadrant; 
further  in  case  of  very  high  centre  aisles  like  those  of  the 
larger  Cothic  cathedrals,  they  not  only  resist  the  thrast  of 
the  vaults,  but.  also  binder  ths  vibrations  of  the   centre  =iisle 
caused  by  violent  storirs.  In  such  irighty  structures  it  nay  hap- 
pen  that  the  total  niass  of  the  buttresses  and  the  flying  butt- 
resses présents  so  large  a  surface  to  the  action  of  the  wind, 
that  they  require  to  be  connected  by  transverse  arches.  Should 
such  a  case  actually  occur,  the  building  ?»ould  be  concealftd  by 
a  formai  structure  of  battersses  and  arches. 

If  the  yiall  mass  of  the  buttress  is  to  be  :^ecorated,  one  must 
distinguish  between  those  points  that  may  be  ir.ade  lighter  by 
openings  îfithout  injury  to  their  structural  nieaning,  and  those 
points  which  may  be  rcerely  decorated  by  niches  containing  fig- 
ures, canopies,  inlaid  panels,  etc.  To  utiliz.^  tht^  upper  edge? 
of  the  flying  buttress  as  channels  for  rain  water,  ^hich  ^.^s 
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i^ill  seldoiT:  be  repeated,  being  not 


a  very  practical  procédure, 

It  is  self  évident  that  a  tuttress  can  fulfil  its  purpose  of 
strengthening  tbe  wall  only  ifhen  the  reasonn;  is  ^ell  tonded  t 
tOt^ether.*  hence  a  buttress  could  scarcely  be  constructed  of 
boalders  or  Cyclopean  irasonry.  A  good  bond  car  only  be  ottained 
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with  rufctle  of  quarried  stone,  aehlar  masonry  or  brickwbrk; 
the  tonding  of  ashlar  masonry  «ould  be  stron^eat  if  blocks 
eut  with  reentrant  angles  were  used  (?ig.  283  a).  If  a  «ail 
is  about  3  ft»  thick  with  asblars  about  2  ft.  lonê  and  1  ft. 
4ide.  a  battress  projecting  3  ft-  and  having  an  equal  ^idth 
ifoald  be  »ell  bonded  as  shown  in  ?ig.  283  fc^  If  the  buttresses 
are  built  of  brick  masonry  ail  offsets  diminisfalng  apward  must 
diminish  by  courses. 

D,  OFENINGS  IN  '.VALUS. 

Openings  in  walls  are;  I,  openings  in  masonry;  II,  openings 
in  rfalls  of  wood  or  iron.  Their  purpose  is  either  the  admissi- 
on of  light  ifhen  they  are  Windows,  or  to  permit  passage  when 
they  are  doors  and  gateways.  To  the  latter  may  be  added  the  p 
portais  of  tunnels,  gateway  bridges,  openings  for  passage  of 
water,  etc.  The  leading  idea  in  the  formation  of  openings  in 
walls  results  from  the  construction  of  the  wall,  a  part  of  wh- 
ich  is  removed  by  the  opening,  so  that  the  bonding  is  interrup- 
ted  in  one  place,  the  adjustment  of  the  interruption  of  the 
bond  dépends  first  on  the  clear  width  of  the  opening.  The  for- 
mation of  the  opening  is  farther  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  with  the  qaantity  of  light  to 
be  admitted  to  the  room,  or  in  case  o^  docrs  te  the  desired 
ease  of  passage. 

The  formation  of  openings  in  walls  further  dépend?»  on  the 
means  of  closing  tnem,  and  finally  on  the  two  point??  mention- 
ed  in  Tectonics,  the  self  limitation  of  the  material  next  an 
opening  in  the  form  of  raised  members  and  borders,  as  taking 
the  form  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  material  from  the  opening  and 
laying  bare  its  int'^rior. 

I.  Openings  in  masonry  walls. 

lie   shall  now  examine  first  a  few  problems,  such  as  commonly 
occur  in  case  of  openings  in  walls,  before  considering  the  dé- 
tails of  doors  and  Windows. 
a.  General. 
1.  Spans  of  openings  in  walls  and  their  bond. 

The  simplest  mode  of  covering  narrow  openings  in  walls  of  ma- 
sonry will  be  by  a  single  lintel;  this  ïïay  be  eut  in  varions 
ways  (Fig.  254);  but  it  would  thereby  be  weakened,  and  a  frac- 
ture at  its  middle  is  to  be  feared.  The  fracture  of  a  simple 
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lintel  will  less  easily  occur  when  îfroa|ht  fron:  a  very  iiard  ir 
material,  or  if  made  deeper  at  its  centre  (Fi^a,  234,  2S3;  a 
stone  hollowed  out  on  the  underaide  will  not  te  as  easily  bro- 
ken  if  it  is  formed  like  a  keystone  {?ig,   285),  or  if  a  joint 
be  made  at  that  point  jihere  it  tfareatens  to  break,  Whether 
holloued  op  not,  a  stone  icay  te  protected  froin  fracture  by  its 
load  being  supported  otherwise,  most  simply  by  t?fo  blocks  (?ig. 
2S5).  This  Boay  be  ïïiost  perlectly  done  by  three  voussoirs  (Fig. 
2S6)  which  act  as  an  arch,  The  same  end  iray  be  attained  in  many 
cases  by  alloifing  a  keystone  to  extend  through  tjio  courses  (Fi|, 
286).  Purther,  three  voussoirs  may  be  so  Jointed  that  their  1 
lower  surfaces  form  a  plane.  Thèse  and  other  modes  of  covering 
narrow  openings  are  especially  used  for  cellar  ifindo^fs,  the  a 
arched  form  of  the  covering  stones  may  in  most  cases  be  chosen 
at  pleasure,  and  it  permits  the  most  diverse  forirs  (Fig.  287), 
since  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  irerely  the  décorat- 
ive side  of  the  arrangement. 

As  for  what  concerns  the  bond  of  thèse  simpler  constructions 
of  openings  in  walls,  the  folloîiing  motives  would  resuit  from 
the  previously  treated  ground  laifs  relating  to  bonds,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  construction  of  the  covering  and  jamts  is  to 
be  in  eut  stone. 

1.  In  masonry  of  boulders  and  rubtle,  the  stones  rray  hâve  i 
irregular  and  inclined  joints,  since  thèse  kinds  of  masonry  a 
are  better  adapted  to  random  joints  than  to  vertical  ones. 

2.  In  polygonal  and  Cyclopean  masonry,  one  must  seek  to  obt- 
ain  a  suitable  lintel  »ith  a  horizontal  underside,  or  to  arra- 
ange  three  stones  witb  radial  joints  (Fig.  289);  further,  to 
arrange  the  stones  of  the  jambs  to  form  regular  jambs.  whether 
vertical  ir  rectangular,  or  inclined  in  trapezoidal  openings. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  small  îiindow  with  a  bond  suited 
to  Cyclopean  masonry  is  hère  given  from  the  eastern  choir  of 
the  cathedral  of  Trêves  (^ig.  29C) ,  belongin^  to  the  end  of 
the  12  th  century. 

3.  In  irregular  masonry  mostly  composée  of  blocks  ifith  reen- 
trant angles,  an  example  of  which  was  given  ir  Fig.  7  ?ind  found 
in  Greece,  tûe  most  varied  modeB  of  spanning  the  openings  bec- 
ame  foasitle,  the  joints  ?*nd  possible  projecting  tosses  giving 
rise  to  peculiar  forms.  Such  arrangemeirts  are  entireln  pleasing 


and  proper  for  the  fortress  character  of  many  tuildin^s,  if 

not  affected  as  in  the  Windows  of  the  ne;^  i&lace   in  Paden-Faden.l 

(Fig.  291)- 

4.  In  mixed  niasonry  partly  built  of  quarried  stone  and  part- 
ly  of  bricks  or  stones  fron  river  beds  in  herringbonec.bond,  t 
as  A  rule  the  openin^s  ghould  be  covered  by  lintels.  against 
^hich  the  bond  dies;  or  by  arches  against  whose  top  the  bond 
stops  as  it  may  chance.  Peautiful  exairples  of  such  mixed  mason- 
ry  of  the  Roman  period  and  of  the  middle  âges  are  shown  in  the 
illustrations  froir*  the  impérial  palace  in  Trêves  and  from  a  b 
buttress  of  the  Nicolai  church  in  Eantzen  (Figs.  292,  293,  294). 
In  the  first  example  the  masonry  belo^  the  sprin£ing  consists 
of  alternations  of  three  courses  of  bricks  with  three  of  quar- 
ried rubble*  the  bricks  of  the  arches  are  not  trapezoidal  but 
are  merely  thin  bricks,  and  the  stones  are  regularly  dressed 
but  not  as  ashlars.  The  bricks  are  13  3/S  ins.  lon£,  J.  5/I6 
ins.  thick,  and  the  beds  and  joints  hâve  the  same  thickness  as 
the  bricks.  The  largest  tile  in  the  arch  jaeasures  21  3 'S  ins. 
square  by  2  3^4  ins.  thick.  The  dressed  stones  are  S  1/2  ins. 
thicg  and  7  l^S  to  S  11^16  ins.  broad.  Tn  the  last  case  (?ig. 
294),  larger  blocks  of  granité  alternate  as  voussoirs  .fith 
Sïïialler  fragmenta  of  granité,  and  the  irasonry  corsists  of  ent- 
irely  irregular  granité  rubble,  the  angles  being  strengtèened 
by  larger  regularly  dressed  blocks  of  granité. 

Cpus  reticulatum  is  seldom  eirployed  othprtise  than  in  combi- 
nation  with  regular  arches  of  bricks  or  stone,.  against  ifhich 
abuts  as  may  chance. 

3.  In  peculiar  kinds  of  ashlar  masonry  like  that  previously 
described,  from  a  chnrch  in  Naples  and  the  fortress  in  Florence, 
simple  narroif  openings  îfere  formed,  covered  by  a  single  voussoir.| 

6.  We  hâve  already  considered  generally  openings  in  ashlar 
masonry  for  small  spans,  as  in  cellar  -.^indoifs  and  openings  o'f 
ail  kinds  for  admission  of  light.  In  case  of  wider  openings, 
thsre  is  to  be  especially  examined  their  covering  by  arches, 
(segmentai,  elliptical,  semiciccular  and  pointed),  as  ^ell  as 
the  jointing  of  thèse  arches  in  connection  with  th*>  bond  of 
the  masonry. 

To  not  ifeaken  the  croifn  of  the  arch,  the  extrados  is  either 
drann  parallel  to  the  intrados,  or  the  voussoirs  are  arranged 
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in  accordance  ifith  the  coursed  bond,  that  ttie  keyatone  may  hâve 
the  required  height.  If  the  arcb  consists  of  onle  3.  3  or  7  at- 
ones, it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  bond  them  with  the  ash- 
lar  masonry,  since  the  arch  prill  acarcely  affect  more  than  four 
courses  in  height.  for  practical  reasons  the  divisions  of  the 
arch  raust  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  saited  to  the  natural  height 
of  the  courses  of  stone.  being  at  most  15  3^4  to  23  5 '^8  ins. 
thick;  for  leasons  of  stability  it  is  préférable  to  œompoie  t 
the  arch  of  as  many  voussoirs  as  possible,  Therefore  it  would 
be  «ell  to  base  the  division  of  the  arch  on  the  least  thickness 
of  layer  of  the  stone,  since  the  voussoir  must  be  itdçr^at  the 
extrados  than  on  the  intrados,  and  to  divide  the  intrados  in 
as  nian'i  stones  as  the  apsce  peririts,  since  for  reasons  of  sta- 
bility is  is  best  to  lessen  the  span  of  the  arch  by  corbelling 
at  the  abutnient,  and  this  division  iray  vary  within  tolerably 
distant  limits. 

The  division  of  the  arch  into  voussoirs  and  of  the  wall  in 
courses  will  collide,  if  either  division  be  not  dépendent  0!i 
the  other.  In  regard  to  the  division  of  courses  and  voussoirs, 
the  folloifing  cases  are  possible. 

a,  the  courses  are  of  equal  height;  b,  heights  of  courses  a 
are  alternately  equal;  c,  the  courses  hâve  anequal  heights;  d, 
voussoirs  are  of  equal  width;  e,  ^idths  of  voussoirs  are  alter- 
nately equal;  f,  their  widths  are  unequal. 

Since  the  construction  dépends  entirely  on  the  form  and  span 
of  the  arch  over  the  opening,  each  separate  case  jfill  lead  to 
a  spécial  mode  of  division;  it  iE  snfficient  to  rervemhev  hère, 
that  strongly  loaded  segir.ental  arches  should  hâve  their  depths 
increased  toîfard  the  abutments  (?ig.  295  a);  arches  with  high 
rise,  tofard  their  crowns  (Fig.  295.' b);  at  the  same  tine  when 
the  j?idths  of  voussoirs  are  unequal,  they  should  be  -^ider  to- 
card the  croifn  than  the  abutments. 

The  Jointing  of  arches  of  wide  span  or  the  ccvering  of  narro;f 
openings  is  alifays  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  heights  of 
the  courses  of  the  material  when  the  ifall  is  of  brick;  if  the 
arch  itself  is  of  brick  it  should  alwayp  be  constructed  of  vo- 
ussoirs or  bricks  of  tapered  form,  or  the  bricks  man  be  rectan- 
gular  and  the  mortar  joints  be  -^e^ge  shaped.  Put  in  ail  cases 
it  vfill  be  bes  to  make  the  extrados  of  a  bricg  srch  parallel 
to  the  intrados,  for  it  is  alwaps  pref«=»rable  in  brick  constracti 
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to  employ  a  normal  foriE  of  brick  tbroa^hout;  ifed|e-8haped  kor- 
tar  Joints  are  préférable  to  tapered  bricks,  and  to  dresa  off 
the  outer  ends  of  the  bricks  to  unité  well  with  the  wall  bond 
would  not  only  be  formai  bot  useless. 

If  it  is  desired  to  ffiake  a  brick  arch  not  concentric  but  wi- 
th  a  stepped  extrados  as  in  ashlar  irasonry  (Pig.  296),  tbis 
can  be  done  in  two  ways,  either  by  horizontal  and  vertical  or 
horizontal  and  radial  liiriting  joints»  but  thls  arrangement  w 
^oald  possess  no  considérable  structural  value,  particilarly 
in  the  second  case,  since  the  bricks  ifould  hâve  to  be  eut  and 
rubbed  to  taper  shapes,  but  would  be  justified  ir.  iranfrîcases 
for  décorative  reasons;  further  one  would  scarcely  increase 
the  depth  of  a  pointed  brick  toward  its  cro»fn,  or  of  a  segiEen- 
tal  brick  arch  toward  its  ends  (pig.  297  a)  fo^»  small  spans. 
since  cutting  the  bricks  would  luake  the  strength  of  the  arch 
doubtful,  and  to  offset  the  bricks  would  make  the  arch  appear 
ugly.  To  construct  the  arch  of  several  concentric  rings  is 
structurally  purposeless,  5ince  only  a  strengthened  arch  ifith 
radial  Joints  extending  through  its  entire  fiepth  would  not  or- 
ly  appear  but  would  really  act  as  such.  Eoman  arches  couposed 
of  several  rows  of  bricks  owe  their  strength  only  to  the  excel- 
lenc  mortar  and  not  to  their  construction. 

S.  The  arch  may  be  decorated  fi^^gt  by  the  alternation  of  the 
ffiaterials  employed  as  in  brick  masonry,  voussoirs  may  be  inser- 
ted  between  the  bricks  of  the  arch,  A  second  motive  for  decor- 
atmg  the  arch  consista  m  accenting  its  principal  points,  such 
as  the  cro'^n,  springing  points,  and  the  Joints  of  rupture  (?ig. 
297  b)'  the  brick  construction  of  the  Dutch  Fenaissance  is  ch- 
aracterized  in  this  .rau,  where  keystones,  iir.posts  and  stones 
at  Joints  ôf   rupture,  lere  placed  in  arches  of  the  most  différ- 
ent kinds,  jïhile  the  remainder  of  the  arch  was  entirsly  of  brick, 

Not  only  the  Dutch  bu""  also  the  Italian  Renaissance  sought  to 
relieve  arched  construction  by  accerting  the  springing  pcintv<î, 
points  of  rupture  and  crowns,  esppci^lly  in  the  dnor^ays  of  thp 
gimpler  houses  and  also  in  simple  piastered  ceilings  ,  whose 
plainness  required  the  invention  of   original  motives.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  such  motives  for  doors  of  houses  from  Coiro,  Pergamo, 
^ellagio  and  ^rescia,  might  find  place  hère  (Figs.  298,  299, 
3C0)i  the  latter  is  more  characteristic  than  teautiful  or  wor- 
thy  of  imitation;  ail  the  Joints  of  the  splayed  soffit  and  Ja»ta 
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radiate  froœ  a  single  point  at  the  height  of  the  hunan  eye. 
Put  witlî  the  exception  of  those  marked  f,  thèse  Joints  arp  not 
peal  tut  sham  ones,  The  idea  of  this  shani  architecture  cannot 
be  re^arded  other-fise  than  ofcjectionable. 

An  esthetic  motive  suitable  for  ordinary  plastered  masonry 
consists  in  coverin£  the  real  arch  over  door  or  irindow  openin- 
|s  by  a  slab  of  stone  placed  ^efore  it,  nhich  may  hâve  a  moul- 
ded  edge   or  be  decorated  by  foliage,  the  key  stone  «nd  iicposts, 
as  «ell  as  those  at  the  rupture  joints  iray  each  be  treated  in 
ita  Oifn  îiay, 

The  impost  is  always  accented  and  its  treatment  iray  follow 
the  most  diverse  modes;  foliage,  heads,  shields  of  arms,  etc.. 
are  suitable  for  its  character.  The  keystone  bein|  the  most  i 
important  point  of  an  arched  construction  requir«^s  a  spécial 
accent»  in  rany  cases  it  also  serves  the  irost  diverse  purposea, 
and  may  therefore  soiretimes  be  forired  as  a  corbel  to  support 
9  projectin^  cornice,  soicetinies  be  intented  to  support  a  bust, 
shield  of  aras  or  one  bearing  the  nninber  of  the  building.  The 
noblest  décoration  of  a  keystone  will  always  be  a  buman  head; 
3ym|)olic  emblems,  heads  of  aniirals,  etc.,  may  be  substituted 
for  a  head,according  to  the  purpose  and  importance  of  the  buildi 

2.  Thickness  of  wall  and  light  and  spacial  cnaract^r 
of  doors  and  .findods. 

Openings  in  external  walls  in  irnst  cases  are  intended  for 
admisî^ion  of  light  to  a  room,  or  t.o  give  access  to  men  or  an- 
iiEàls,  Even  embrasures,  wfcose  direct  purpose  is  to  permit  the 
passage  of  a  projectile,  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  opening? 
for  light,  since  they  nust  be  so  arranged  for  the  object  to  be 
seen  at  which  the  projectile  is  aimed.  In  arranging  plans  of 
openings  in  walls,  the  leading  idea  for  Windows  is  admission 
of  light;  for  doors  to  facilitate  accusa;  hence  the  opening 
should  be  widened  either  outside  or  inside;  an  external  widen- 
ing  is  necessary  or  suitable  for  doors  used  by  large  numbers 
of  persons,  and  for  Windows  not  to  be  looked  through  outward, 
as  in  case  of  high  church  Windows;  an  internai  widening  is  dé- 
sirable for  many  doors,  when  a  room  is  to  be  quickly  emptied 
of  people,  as  for  théâtre  and  ctiurch  doors;  also  for  Windows 
intended  for  looking  through,  like  those  of  dwellings  and  many 
public  buildings. 
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Another  reason  for  deciding  whether  an  opening  in  a  wall  sb- 
all  te  enlarged  ontaide  or  inaide  is  the  mode  in  which  the  b 
doors  or  aashes  are  to  open;  if  theae  are  not  folding  tbe  ope- 
ning  icust  often  be  aplayed  inaide  so  that  the  door  or  sash  doea 
not  Project  beyond  the  jamb  (Fig.  301);  if  folding,  the  aplayed 
jamb  may  te  narrower  and  the  opening  may  te  splayed  outaide. 
If  the  door  or  ahsh  ia  reqaired  to  entirely  fit  into  the  jamb. 
pilaatera  projecting  inside  ifill  aoinetimea  te  needed  (Pig,  302) J 
îfhose  projection  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  n&ll   may  be  con- 
aiderable,  if  the  wall  is  not  sufficiently  thick  to  receive  t 
the  entire  door  or  sash,  that  it  may  not  project  inside. 

Conversely  in  case  of  doors,  the  doorifay  may  project  from  t 
the  outside  of  the  jfall,  both  to  facilitate  passage  and  to  af- 
ford  a  projecting  shelter,  thus  makind  the  opening  in  the  wall 
deeper  than  could  be  obtained  wit  the  thickness  of  the  irall 
alone.  This  arrangement  may  be  necessary  for  entrances  of  chur- 
ches,  palaces,  city  halls  and  similar  buildings  for  public  as- 
semblies. 

3.  Means  of  closing  doors  and  windojfs. 

For  ail  openings  in  -i^alls  intended  to  be  temporarily  open  or 
closed,  this  requirement  will  aid  in  determining  their  arrang- 
ement in  plan.  Rectangular  doors  and  Windows  are  al?fays  préfé- 
rable for  rooms  of  dwellings  on  account  of  admission  of  light, 
the  joinery,  ease  of  opening  and  closing,  and  for  placing  car- 
tains  before  the  opening,  that  is  usually  spanned  by  a  segmen- 
tai or  round  arch.  In  public  buildings,  »hich  require  larger 
doors  and  îfindows  on  account  of  the  depth  of  rooms  to  be  ligh- 
ted  and  the  greater  number  of  persons,  the  doors  and  Windows 
need  to  be  round  headed,  or  the  Windows  may  be  divided  by  mul- 
lions  if  quite  wide;  Windows  seldog  opened  by  spécial  mechanisir 
for  ventilation  like  those  of  churches  and  buildings  for  ordi- 
nary  purposes  of  ail  kinds,  dépend  less  on  the  form  of  spanning 
the  opening.  It  is  generally  unnecessary  and  bad  to  made  the 
doors  pointed  at  top  (^ig.  30 i) ,   sven  in  case  the  form  of  arch 
prevailing  in  the  building  is  pointed;  this  is  one  of  the  most 
common  faults  of  architects  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  Gothic, 
believing  it  necessary  to  make  the  doors  pointed  because  of 
the  Windows. 

The  Gothic  style  indeed  made  doors  pointed  tut  seldom,  the 
relieving  arch  was  usually  pointed,  but  the  door  terminated 
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by  a  strai^ht  lintel  or  this  is  cat  segmentai;  tut  if  the  door 
is  made  pointed  (Fig.  304)  tbe  internai  openin^  irast  cominonly 
hâve  a  segmentai  arch,  since  the  door  could  not  be  o^^ened  if 
a  pointed  arch  nere  used  with  a  pointed  tunnel  vault  above, 

4*  Liicitinl  forms  of  the  niaterial  towards  openings 
as  projections,  borders  and  splays,  its  interior  exposed. 

We  hâve  already  puraued  the  thought  in  various  places,  that 
ideas  associated  with  convex  and  concave  fornis  give  the  leading 
points  for  a  multitude  of  «sthetic  forms.  They  play  a  chief  p 
part  in  the  architraves  of  openings  in  walls.  Therefore  the 
construction  of  thèse  openings  détermine  the  choice  of  the  sec- 
tions of  their  architraves. 

j;^et  a  b  (Fig.  305)  be  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light  passin^ 
through  an  opening  enlarged  outside,  and  let  c  be  a  parallel 
ashlar  of.  the  wall;  it  is  évident  that  the  entire  enlargement 
of  the  opening  may  be  so  moulded,  that  the  splay  a  b  forms  the 
limit  ifithin  which  lies  the  moulding.  Further,  the  entire  space 
from  c  to  d  (Fig.  305  b)  may  be  replaced  bp  a  border  profile 
to  make  the  architrave  still  wider;  finally  the  parallel  ashl- 
ars  and  their  margins  may  be  moved  forvrard  to  the  point  e  (Fig. 
3C5  c),  leaving  the  splay  c  d  as  in  the  first  case,  or  this 
may  be  replaced  by  a  moulding;  in  the  t?»o  first  cases  the  total 
ïfidth  c  d  of  the  profile  is  greater  than  in  the  third  case,  t 
th3  enlargement  of  the  opening  is  eca^l  in  tbe  -first  and  last 
cases,  but  the  widths  of  the  profiles  are  différent,  Accordin^ 
to  this  princifle  of  fc^iring  the  nrenlrgs,  tbp  free  choice  is 
open  to  as,  of  how  wide  to  mae  the  architrave,  ^pA   hoif  mach  to 
splay  the  opening.  The  principle  of  this  kind  of  architrave  i? 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  opening  in  the  wall  is  formed 
by  omission,  when  th^  saire  bond  is  emcloyed  for  the  entire  ^all, 
whether  of  stone  or  brick;  or  in  other  kinds  o^  m^smrj   th'^  o 
opening  is  enclosftd  by  a  l^yer  of  ashlars  or  bricks  (Fig.  306). 
The  second  structural  principle  détermines  the  choice  of  moul- 
ding for  an  opening  consists  in  enclosing  the  opening  by  a  spé- 
cial architrave,  against  îfhich  dies  the  masônry  (Fig.  307).Th(= 
masonry  may  be  ashlar,  Cyclopean,  rubble,  brick  or  any  other 
kind,  while  the  architrave  is  of  stone  or  brick. 

If  we  recall  that  by  ifall  face  we  alirays  urderstand  the  real 
or  idéal  vertical  plane  from  which  project  the  paneled  ashîars. 
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and  irhich  coïncides  with  the  faces  of  those  havin£  triangular 
joints,  in  accordance  ifith  the  first  principle  of  the  construc- 
tion of  openings  in  ifalls,  the  profile  of  the  architrave  is  al- 
ways  behind  the  ifall  face,  tat  it  may  proJect  in  front  of  that 
in  accordance  with  the  second  prinoiple;  bat  principles  must 
alifays  be  separated  and  never  combined,  so  as  to  hâve  the  arch- 
itrave Project  froni  the  face  of  the  ifall,  unless  it  is  struct- 
arally  separate  froir  the  wall,  for  otherwise  surplus  stone  must 
be  eut  froffi  each  block  of  the  architrave. 

In  very  thick  iralls,  the  openings  hâve  very  wide  jair,bs,  which 
may  be  constructed  of  ashlars  in  two  ways,  either  as  shown  in 
plan  at  a  and  b  (Fig,  308),  »rhere  the  splay  is  produced  by  st- 
ones  set  obliquely,  or  according  to  the  plan  c  and  d  (Fig.  309), | 
where  the  splays  are  replaced  by  rectangular  offsets.'  the  exam- 
ples  b  and  d  represent  the  architrave  as  projecting  considera- 
bly  froiTi  the  ifall  face.  In  case  d  the  rectangular  offsets  iray 
be  rpplaced  by  snall  coluŒns  in  windoifs  and  entrances,  or  the 
angles  betifeen  the  offsets  inay  be  filled  by  small  colamns  (Fig- 
310),  whose  capitals  support  arches  prifiled  in  any  manner. 
b.  Spécial  on  doors,  ifindo?fs,  gateways,  etc. 

As  already  stated,  openings  in  ifalls  are  for  admission  of 
li^ht  as  -findo^s,  or  ar?  passages  of  ail  kinds,  doors,  gateway, 
portais  of  tunnels,  gateway  bridges,  for  wat^r.  and  others  suer 
as  embrasures,  for  ventilation,  etc.  ;Yindoifs  are  formed  in  ver- 
tical ?falla,  either  .fith  a  vertical  axis  like  wheel  7»indoifs, 
in  ifhich  îfe  include  ail  îTindo?fs  arranged  about  a  centre,  or 
are  skylights  in  ceilings.  According  to  their  uses  they  princi- 
pally  belong  to  dwellings,  public  buildingr  and  palaces,  lastly 
to  churches.  We  sball  no»  describe  openings  in  walls  in  the  f 
folloîfing  order. 

1,  ifindows  of  d?rellings;  2,  tbose  of  public  buildings  and  p 
palaces;  3.  those  of  churches;  4,  wheel  ifindows;  3,  tracery  of 
Windows;  6,  skylights.  ^e  distinguish  the  sualler  entrances  of 
private  and  public  buildings  as:-  7.  doors;  S,  larger  gateways 
including  city  and  fortress  gâtes  and  triniphal  arches;  10, 
portais  of  tunnels;  11,  gateway  bridges;  12,  openings  for  dis- 
charge of  water,  for  ventilation,  embrasures,  etc. 
1.  Windows  of  houses. 

We  first  consider  the  Windows  of  dwellings  for  the  peason  t 
that  the  Œost  iirportant  separate  Fotives  iray  be  derived  froir 
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thèse  as  teing  noraial  arrangements, 

'A'indonw  of  very  plain  baildinge  and  of  those  merely  intended 
for  useful  pttpposes  will  assuire  the  simpler  forma,  already  tr- 
eated  in  the  precedini  pages.  In  this  case  the  protlen  always 
is  to  obtain  the  test  eff^ct  ifith  the  simplest  means, 
a.  Cellar  Windows, 

Little  in  gênerai  niay  be  said  hère  of  Windows  in  cellars  of 
hoaaes,  soFTietiices  introduced  in  dwellings,  since  the  proporti- 
ons of  their  forms  change  in  each  case.  On  account  of  their 
sniall  height  they  are  icade  as  wide  as  possible  to  admit  a  con- 
sidérable amount  of  light,  and  are  then  grouped  by  twos,  thre- 
es,  etc.,  splayed  inside  and  spanned  by  a  relatively  loi  lintel, 
that  may  be  omitted  when  the  plinth  itself  forirs  the  lintel  ( 
(?ig.  311)«  The  profile  of  the  architrave  may  be  entirely  omit- 
ted or  be  simply  treated,  shaped  to  admit  as  mucb  light  as  pos- 
sible, with  an  external  rebate  if  wooden  sash  are  necessary  or 
if  the  Windows  are  fixed,  with  an  internai  rebate  that  may  be 
omitted,  if  the  wooden  frame  fits  into  a  rebate  in  the  stone, 
(Fig,  312). 

If  the  cellar  Windows  only  serve  to  light  the  rooms  in  the 
cellar,  they  are  generally  made  subordinate,  but  the  most  var- 
ied  combinations  with  the  ashlar  masonry  of  the  substructare 
are  possible,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  on  the  sim- 
pler methods  of  covering  small  openings  in  walls,  Feculiar 
arrangements  resalt  from  the  coir-bination  of  fcasement  and  cellar 
Windows  as  will  be  lound  later, 
p.  Windows  in  basement  stori'. 

Forms  of  Windows  in  ba?ement  of  lower  story  are  always  adap- 
ted  to  their  arrangement 

The  basement  of  a  house  for  rental  will  contain  smaller  and 
therefore  less  respectable  dwellings,  than  that  of  the  first 
story,  since  the  doorway  and  entraice  hall  occupy  a  part  of  its 
space,  or  it  may  be  taken  for  a  small  sbop. 

In  detached  houses  and  villas,  the  basement  usually  contains 
the  réception  room,  dining  room,  etc, ,  thereby  b^coming  the  p 
principal  story,  while  the  apper  story  becomes  subordinate  and 
contains  the  bedrooms,  breakfast  room,  nursery,  boudoir,  etc; 
if  a  second  or  third  story  is  found  in  city  houses  for  rental, 
thèse  stories  likewise  contain  subordinate  dwellings,  The  char- 

acter  of  the  stories  must  be  indicated  in  tbe  architecture, 
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but  at  the  same  tiiree  in  the  hegher  housee  the  basencent  story 
foriEs  the  base  of  the  entire  building,  and  the  upper  story  is 
it3  termination,  and  since  it  expresses  the  natural  feeling. 
or  more  correctly  speaking,  accords  ifith  the  ideas  associtated 
with  Above  and  Below,  tbat  the  upper  part  should  be  light  and 
the  lower  story  heavier,  a  change  icust  be  irade  in  the  Windows 
of  the  différent  stories,  both  in  dimensions  and  in  treatment. 

If  in  gênerai  we  name  the  story  containing  the  best  dwelling 
the  belle  étage,  which  may  also  be  the  basement  in  villas  but 
will  always  be  the  first  story  in  houses  for  rental,  the  fol]- 
owing  normal  proportions  ,  common  in  différent  places  and  based 
on  the  local  units  of  measure,  may  serve  as  bases,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
architecture  of  Dresden  houses  is  based  on  a  very  careful  con- 
sidération of  practical  requirements  as  well  as  the  most  plea- 
sing  proportions. 

For  an  ordinary  lower  class  for  rental  at  Dresden. 
Basement.   1  st  or  belle  étage  story.  2  nd  story.  3  rd.  story. 

Shops.  3.94  X  7.55  ft.high.    3.77  "^   7.C6     3.77  >^  7. 06 
The  proportions  in  the  above  stories  are:- 

1  &   1.917  1  i-  1.S7        1  ":1.S7 

For  a  better  house  for  rental  :- 
3.94  X  7.55    4.26  X  3,20    3.94  ^   7.06     3.77  ^  6.S9 
Thèse  proportions  in  the  différent  stories  sre:- 
1  :  1.917      1  :  9.23      1  :  1.375       1  :  1.S26 
For  a  larger  and  better  house  for  rental:- 

3.94  X  7.33   4.10  X  e.36   4.27  ^  7.S7    3.77  ^  6.72 

Thèse  proportions  are:- 
1  :  1.917      1  :  1.5?8      1  :  1.316       1  :  1.752 

The  following  apply  to  tio  story  villas:- 
Ground  or  belle  étage.         First  story. 

4.27  X  3.20  3.77  >*  7.05 

4.75  X  8.52  ^ 

4.43  X  e.37 

Stuttgart. 
Basement.  First   story.  2  nd  story.        3  rd  story. 

3.2s   X  ^.3S  3.44   X  6. 39  3.23   X  6.06        2.95   X  5.40 

Vienna. 

3.95  X  6.S9         3.94  X  7,54  3,94  X  ^.54       3.94  X  6.5^ 
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Carisrnbe. 

3.44  X  6,89    3*77  "^   7.38    3.6l  x  6.72 

Eetlin  (according  to  Schinkel). 
For  a  bOQse  for  rental:- 

4.6c  X  8.20     4,60  X  9.20     4.60  x  8.20 
For  a  villa:- 

4.60  X  10.18        5.10  X  10.18 
A  fesT  smaller  Italian  Renaissance   palaces   are  £i\ren  for  compnrisoii 

Florence,  Palace  Larderel. 
4.60  X  9.50     4.60  X  9.50      4,60  X  9,50 

Siena,  DJielliné. 
3.94  X  7.82     3.61  X  6.82      3.61  X  5.57 

Roire,  palace  Massimi  (Pepuzzi). 
3.37  X  7,22     4.92  X  9.20      Mezzanine. 

Rome,  palace  A.  Massiici. 
4.40  X  8.03     4.43  X  8.75      4.00  X  6.23 

Roffie,  Palace  Pirenze  (Vignola). 
4.0^'x  8.00     5-80  X  7.85      3.64  x  6.94 
While  tfae  arcbitects  of  the  Dresden  school  hâve  çrgtty  ^tric- 
tly  adhered  to  the  proportions  of  the  Windows  of  houses  hère 
given,  the  dimensions  £iven  for  Stuttgart.  Vierna,  Carlsruhe 
and  Berlin  are  irerely  approximate.  tut  are  not  the  noriTial  diir- 
ensions  employed  in  those  cities. 
y.  Architraves  of  Windows. 
Architraves,  like  the  usual  moulded  portions,  are  .frou^ht  f 
froiTi  the  usual  stair  step  tlocks  in  Trany  places,  where  rendered 
possible  by  a  great  development  of  the  quarrying  of  stone  as 
in  Dresden;  the  rou|b  blocks  hâve  normal  iiirensions  of  7.48  to 
7.88  ins.  wide,  and  the  profile  of  the  architrave  varies  from 
6.02  to  6.96  ins  in  width;  yet  the  same  width  of  architrave  is 
retained  in  the  différent  stories.  but  this  width  nray  be  incr- 
sased  from  the  least  to  the  ^reatest  measure.  accordin£  to  the 
richness  of  the  profile  and  of  the  building,  also  according  to 
the  fineness  or  plainness  of  its  character. 

Since  the  clear  piidth  of  the  windons  of  différent  stories  v 
vary  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Dresden  school,  but  the  wid- 
thia  of  their  archives  remain  constant  «ith  a  normal  width  of 
6.5  ins.,  the  proportion  of  this  to  the  clear  width  of  the  wir- 
dow  varies  between  1:7  and  1  :  9;  hence  the  architraves  0^ 
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of  the  narrow  nindows  appear  broad,  while  thoae  of  ifider  onea 
seem  narrow.  The  Cresden  dimensions  are  in  gênerai  to  be  tern- 
ed  aamll,  owing  to  the  fine  grained  aandstone  used  there;  the 
architraves  of  classjic  and  Renaissance  Windows  are  generally 
•fider,  being  1/4  to  1^6  the  clear  widtb  of  window. 

Se   hâve  so  far  considered  the  îiindow  and  its  architrave  as 
it  appears  as  a  noriral  on  hooses  having  SKoothly  plastered  or 
stone  walls»  where  the  architrave  is  not  produced  by  splaying 
the  angles  of  the  opening,  but  by  the  separate  lintel  and  ja^bs 
of  the  ifindow,  The  projection  of  the  jamb  stones  in  froat  of 
the  face  of  the  wall  mast  at  leasn  be  O.9  in.  for  plane  ir 
1,38  in.  for  moulded  jambs  to  icake  its  effect  satisfactory  t 
the  other  practical  dimensions  are  given  in  Fig.  313- 

îhis  Dresden  school  has  fiied  the  following  normal  profiles 
for  architraves  of  Windows  for  the  most  varied  cases  occurring 
in  practice,  :  ail  havèng  a  strictly  Renaissance  character  and 
being  suited  to  the  Pirna  sandstone  used,  but  which  still  leave 
the  proportions  of  détails  to  the  esthetic  eense. 

1.  For  smaller  Windows  (Fig.  314)  of  siirple  character,  6  ins. 
wide  and  0.904  in.  projection. 

2.  For  smaller  Windows  of  richer  character,  6  in.  wide  and 
0.504  in.  projection  (Fig.  313);  the  sunk  panels  may  hâve  ang- 
les filled  with  rosettes,  and  in  very  rich  arrangeirents,  they 
may  be  filled  by  delifcate  ornaments. 

3  to  8.  For  Windows  of  average  size  (Fig.  31^)»  simpler  and 
richer,  finely  or  more  plainly  profiled,  6.5  ins.  wide.  1.38 
ins.  projectinn. 

9  to  20.  For  broad  Windows  (Fig.  317),  ffore  or  less  simple 
or  rich,  richly  or  plainly  profiled,  with  or  without  sunk  pan- 
els, 6.97  ins.  wide,  projection  1.38  to  1.97  iBS.(^ig  317). 

In  ail  thèse  profiles  the  ease  of  exécution,  gênerai  effect, 
the  projections  of  each  fillet.  cove,  round,  reverse  ogee,  are 
considered  in  the  most  careful  way.  The  peculiarities  found  in 
thèse  profiles  are  the  following. 

No.  1  has  least  projection;  nos.  2,  12,  20  hâve  sunk  pan^îla; 
nos.  4,  7,  S,  13,  15,  16,  17,  hâve  flats  sèparated  by  rounds; 
nos.  2,  19,  terminate  with  reverse  ogees;  No.  b   has  undercut 
quarter  round;  nos.  6,  9,  I9,  hâve  reverse  ogee  with  roundj 
no.  9  has  entire  profile  projecting  from  wall  face,  an  except- 
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fixceptionally  peririssitle  irra^^effent  of  heavy  character.  Nos. 
15  and  17  ^ith  sçlayed  bands. 

In  ail  thèse  profiles  the  recallin£  of  clas^jc  forïïs  ard  the. 
treatïïient  of  the  arcMtrave  with  iir.itated  fcrirs  are  auppressed 
as  inrproper,  and  the  nature  of  tbe  architecture  is  troa^bt  in- 
to  the  foreground, 

^.  ""he  30*called  Sars. 

Very  ancient  reiriniscerces  of  ^ooden  construction  renain  to 
the  présent  day  in  th'=  peculiar  forits  of  the  sc-called  ears  nf 
the  architraves  of  Tfindo^s,  if  we  conceive  t^o  window  Jair:ts, 
above  »hich  is  placed  a  lintel  connected  beloji  by  a  crosspiece 
(Fig.  31£).  we  shall  obtain  the  forir  of  such  ar  architrave  m 
the  siiLplest  ifay;  if  ite  carry  the  irouldini'  around  the  ed^es  of 
the  ears,  the  irotive  is  enricted,  and  the  architrave  of  the  w 
fvindo.^  is  harmoniously  developed.  The  lintel  (^i£.  319)»  î^hich 
!ru3t  rroject  at  least  0,9  inch.  trust  hâve  a  height  equal  to  t 
the  ;fidth  of  the  architrave;  the  window  sill,  which  niay  also 
forir,  an  ear  0.9  inch  high,  should  h^ve  about  the  sarrp  Jiidth, 
and  Rince  1.35  i^ch  is  required  for  the  i^ash,  it  must  be  2.3^ 
ins  brider  than  the  profile  of  the  architrave.  It  i?  ^^aaly  peen 
that  only  the  outer  irember?  of  the  architrave  irouldings  can  be 
broken  around  the  ears,  or  at  irost  only  the  principal  band  ir 
addition  to  thèse,  also  that  the  sunk  panels  foriring  squares 
at  the  angles  are  unsuited  for  application  te  the  ears  liKe 
diaiTjond  panels,  since  ugly  angles  wculd  be  produced  m  the 
first  case  and  ugly  intersections  in  the  last.  (^ig.  32C). 

If  it  be  desired  to  break  the  entire  profile  of  the  archit»"- 
ave  around  the  ears-,  their  height  inust  be  equal  to  t^ice  the 
•fidth  of  the  profile  (Fig.  321),  but  the  J«!ir:b  Fust  then  be  ab- 
out C.9  in.  thicker,  since  a  part  0^  the  ear  n-ust  be  eut  on  it, 
or  the  lintel  ir.ust  be  stilted  about  half  thp  height  of  the  e«irs. 
(7ig.  322.  The  last  arrangements  arp  a^fkward.  It  is  peririssible 
to  increase  the  height  of  the  ear  by  the  ?»idth  of  it.s  out^r  tt 
ïïioulding,  so  that  the  joint  of  thp  lintel  cuts  off   a  portion 
of  the  ear  (Fig.  323),  in  which  cis^  the  jairb  ïïust  be  about  0.9 

in  thicker. 

It  is  to  be  noted  hère,  that  a  variation  of  the  'îrrangerrpnt 
of  the  pars,  found  in  stucco  work  as  j»ell  ss  in  irit^ed  «ooden 
architraves,  is  only  proper  and  justifiable  in  ston^  const-uc- 
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construction,  ^here  no  attention  need  te  paid  to  the  jointin£ 
and  construction,  as  if  the  architecture  ^ere  chan^ed  into 
sculfture.  ifhich  is  possible  in  the  soft  stone  of  Paris.  In 
stucco  or  plaster  ifork,  one  is  entirely  indépendant  of  the 
construction  and  hence  may  change  the  ears  at  pleasure, 

To  eïïiploy  inclined  jarb?  or  to  ir^ake  their  profile  ?rider  te- 
lou*  than  at  top,  so  as  to  ottain  space  for  the  eass,  ifould  te 
archaic  and  scarcely  Justifiable  in  noriral  cases.  It  should 
also  be  remember«*d,  that  the  hei^ht  of  the  ears  rray  be  often 
deterir.ined  by  wa.ll  irembers,  tand-like  friezes  that  run  along 
the  ifall.  or  by  the  arrangement  of  rrouldin£s  havin^  less  pro- 
jection than  the  ears  (Fig.  324).  The  Rococo  idea  of  placin^ 
drops  under  the  ears  to  indicate  that  tte  ifindotf  is  in  the 
Doric  fetyle  is  objectionable  as  bein^  a  pedantic  fancy,  like 
30  ttiany  things  devised  by  a  niistaken  classicism. 

If  a  *ïindow  Jamb  stands  on  a  separate  sill,  ^hich  must  aatu- 
rally  proJect  frona  the  jfall  sufficiently  to  give  space  for  the 
JaiEb,  the  followln?^  cases  becoroe  possible:-  either  the  archit- 
rave TCOuldinl  dies  a^ains  the  sill  (?i£.  ?26),  a£ainst  a  lo'^ 
plmth  (^ig.  327  a)  or  an  Inclined  plane  ('^ig.  327  b) .  or  its 
foot  is  concealed  by  an  ornarent,  or   lastly  the  irouldin£  is 
returned  (Fi£.  327  ^)    so  t.hst  its  external  tard  13  a  plinth. 

Ine  first  and  second  ar^^angeirerts  iTientioned  hâve  soiiethin£ 
undeveloped  and  incon-plete;  the  ter^ination  of  the  irouldin^ 
against  an  inclined  plane  »as  a  spécial  favorite  ?>.  the  ir.idd- 
le  a£e8  and  is  the  siniplest  and  yet  the  most  priicitive  forir, 
suitable  for  the  forns  of  jaiTibs  produced  by  3playin£,  its  iir- 
portance  increases  in  case  the  rrouldinl  projects  so  much  as  to 
recuire  splayin£  to  carry  off  i«rater,  as  on  entrances  of  lar£e 
size  and  sinilar  architectural  notives.  F.eturrin£  the  iiouldin£ 
across  the  foot  of  the  jairb  is  to  te  re£arded  as  an  invention 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  ir.ay  be  sin£le  or  double,  either  ine- 
rely  arran£ed  on  the  front  or  also  on  the  sides  (Fi£.  327, d,e), 
Tbe  most  pleasin£  arrangeEent,  thou£h  requirin£  irost  worK  m 
stonecutting,  is  that  ?fith  the  foot  of  the  Jairt  concealed  by 
an  ornairent,  a  irode  0^  treatir*»nt  rrurr  ir'  •f'«<vor  in  the  Ger?ran 
and  ^rench  Renaissance. 
e.  Window  caps. 

The  iïost  obvious  expédient  for  enrichir^  the  appearance  0^  a 
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^indoif,  at  the  saire  tiae  protectin^  partly  froir.  thp  rain  ^t\6 
balancin£  the  sill,  ig  the  ose  of  caps  ovpr  the  Windows.  A  re-^- 
lievin£  arch  is  usually  arran£ed  atove  the  architrave  of  th«=» 
^indow,  over  which  a  cap  iray  find  room;  this  is  thar  separated 
frorc  the  architrave  by  a  space  like  a  frieze  (^i£.  326),  if  t 
the  ïïiâsonry  is  plastered,  the  relievini"  arch  is  concealed  by 
the  plasterin^,  if  constracted  of  ordinary  ir.aterials;  if  the 
arch  ia  carefally  built  of  stone  or  brick  it  may  renain  visible 
and  Project  teyond  the  surface  of  the  plaster  or  face  of  wall; 
(Fi£.  32s);  if  the  projection  of  the  architrave  be  I.3S  ms,, 
tfcat  of  the  frieze  may  be  half  as  Œuch,  |f  the  building  is  con- 
structed  of  ashlar  masonry.  the  rRlieving  arch  should  consist 
of  two  or  three  asMars,  the  last  being  eut  ir  voussoir  shape, 
(FiK.  329),  or  it  sfcculô  be  conce=\led  by  a  slab  of  stone  that 
iTia^-  be  enclosed  by  a  border,  be  decorated  by  relief  ornairents, 
or  be  irade  of  a  nobler  material. 

The  frieze  must  always  proJect  froff  the  wall  face  it  it  is 
to  act  as  such  and  if  it  be  also  of  plaster;  but  it  ir.ust  havs 
only  the  breadth  of  the  window  /fhen   ears  are  présent,  net  to 
encroach  on  their..  It  is  only  Justifiable  to  oirit  this  frieze 
^hen  the  cap  and  lintel  of  the  <findow  are  ■^roui'ht  from  a  single 
pièce,  and  are  thsrefore  strcn£  enougn  to  s=^upport  the  ^eif^fct 
of  tne  «ail,  or  ^ben  a  spécial  reii^vin^  arch  is  placed  abo¥'=> 
theiïi.  The  cap  .sill  then  rest  directly  o"  the  Imtel  of  the  -^i-^- 
do»,  froiT:  whicn  it  shoald  al«ays  be  separated  by  h   visible  Jo- 
int (^ig.  333). 

Tne  C'^p  is  a  horizontal  stone  slab  built  irto  the  wall,  ^hicr 
in  the  siir.plest  /ray  has  a  sloping  wash  at  tnp  and  a  drip  at  b 
bottOTT.  (Fig.  331  *)•  Its  projection  requires  supj^ort  by  a  lo^- 
«r  moulding,  to  irake  it  satisfy  thp  pye  ('^i^,  331  b),  and  p 
hi^h^r  fciTi  0^   developu-^nt  needs  a  crown  rouldin?^  i^it'    331  c). 

Âcccrdin.'',  to  the  projection  of  the  cap  with  the  s5tp  heii;ht, 
the  vertical  surface  ir.ay  predoninate  over  the  upp«r  'ind  lower 
meiters  as  in  ^ig.  331  t,  c,  or  conversely  it  rray  be  reduc^d 
to  a  îriniTTiuir:  by  th^^ir  (Fig.  332).  The  entire  character  of  the 
cap  acco!Ln:odates  itself  to  this  and  will  b?  heavy  for  a  thick 
slab  or  light  for  a  thm  one.  The  appearancp  of  caps  of  equal 
height  îTiay  be  modified  by  a  steep  or  a  ir.ore  nearly  horizontal 
wash. 
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The  upper  cncEber  {?i^.    333)  fulfils  the  purpose  of  a  termin- 
atin£  or  croifiiin£  member,  tbe  loiver  one  is  a  horizontal  suppor- 
tiag  one  (^i£.  334);  Svidently  in  richer  arrangements  thèse  ir. 
meabers  cay  te  decorated  by  leaf  noouldin£s,  pearl  beada,  dent- 
ils  ard  3iïï!ilar  ornaniental  elensenta,  accordin^'  to  circuŒStances.l 

One  îray  take  7«4S  ins,  «3  a  ireasure  for  the  hejght  of  the  cap 
in  normal  cases;  if  it  is  requiped  to  be  lomer  the  wasb  iray  be 
irore  inclined, 

The  projection  of  the  cap  iray  be  increased  as  a  whole  by  sli- 
din£  the  cap  and  its  drip  out  farther*  this  irode  of  increasing 
the  projection  is  dangerous,  as  the  cap  appears  beavy  in  prop- 
ortion to  the  entipe  architrave  of  the  window,  thou£fc  not  suf- 
ficiently  protectin£  that  froir  rain,  at  the  same  tiir.e  it  iray 
appear  to  project  too  nrach  at  the  ends.  Caution  is  therefore 
advisable.  and  a  rroderate  projection  of  the  cap  is  préférable; 
its  projection  ""may  be  nade  less  at  its  ends  than  its  front,  so 
that  its  underside  appears  unequal  in  breadth  (Fi£.  333).  the 
upper  and  lower  Tienibers  rrojecting  equally  ail  round. 

It  is  incorrect  to  regard  a  cap  as  a  principal  cornice  at  a 
redaced  scale,  as  usually  done;  in  irany  cases  thp  cornice  and 
cap  may  serve  siirilar  purposes,  but  on  the  otber  hand  are  es- 
sentially  différent  freqaentlyj  The  projectin£  cornice  that  c 
cro^fns  th-^  ??hole  may  se^ve  as  the  tprmiral  iT.eir,ber  ^or  irany  .ot- 
jects,  tuildln^s  and  furnlturp,  so  that  supportin^  o"  cro«nin£, 
li^nt  of  heavy,  lower  and  npper  ireirbers  seerr  ^esiT'able  ivithout 
the  need  of  a  i^ater  spout,  a  leadin£  feature  of  t^e  cornice  of 
the  classtc  teir.ple.  Fy  traditional  custoin  the  Creeks  initated 
the  forir.  of  the  ^ater  £utter  where  it  could  not  be  required, 
just  as  the  irediaeval  architects  bj  force  of  habit  also  eirploy- 
ed  the  so-called  £ar£oyle  when  it  was  uspIpss.  The  faïïous  door 
of  the  Erechtheuir  at  Athens,  over  which  a  re^ular  cap  first  o 
occars  since  the  old^r  E^yptian  9»*chitf>cture,  and  ^hich  by  the 
orthodox  Neohellenists  is  esteeired  to  be  of  unique  beautyl  ^x- 
hibits  a  mixture  of  refined  sculpture  and  a  lack  of  architect- 
ural thought.  A  cap  of  siir^ilar  character,  -^hcse  croirnin^  iren:- 
ber  is  changed  into  a  formai  ^ater  Cutter;  may  be  appropriate 
in  certain  cases  if  the  crowning  F^ember  is  irade  a  £utter  of 
thm  métal  above  a  ^idely  projection  geison  of  boards.  Fut  the 
imitated  £utter  is  meanin£less  ^h^n  a  mare  forir  and  fulfils  no 
purpose,  and  if  the  ^reeks  did  become  accustomed  to  regard  the 
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comice  and  water  Cutter  as  inséparable  ideas,  or  in  other  wn- 
rds  reached  the  false  conclusion,  that  since  a  jfater  £uttp^ 
TTast  te  treated  as  a  ccowrin^^,  ïïierrber,  conversely  a  crownin^ 
TCEiber  ir.ust  be  shaped  like  a  gutter,  ne   need  rot  iir.itate  any 
nonaense  of  that  kind. 

In  like  manner  the  Cothic  style  coiciritted  the  fault  of  usin£ 
the  ver;,  appropriate  wash  (or  inclined  plane  surface)  >fith  its 
drip  as  a  natural  form  of  comice,  where  no  water  was  to  be  t 
thrown  off.  The  Creeks  eirployed  a  ^eison  as  the  principal  part 
of  the  comice,  making  this  proJect  as  far  as  possible,  so  that 
the  shelter  from  the  rain  ir.i^ht  te  found  teneath  it.  The  ir.idd- 
le  âges  feared  torrents  of  rain  but  little  and  éesired  to  rid 
thaiTiselves  of  the  rain  as  rapidly  as  possible;  in  rather  a  sh- 
ort-sighted  .^ay,  without  sufficiently  thinking  of  its  disposai, 
vïhether  any  provision  should  be  niade  for  this  or  not.  The  need 
of  a  principal  cornice  exists  for  a  ifardrobe,  stove  or  altar, 
Just  as  much  as  for  a  bouse  or  tower;  still  in  the  first  threp 
cases  it  will  act  nierely  as  a  crowning  ir.eir.ber  and  not  to  carry 
off  irater.  In  the  same  ;*ay  a  cap  iray  be  requirei  in  the  irter- 
ior  of  a  building,  for  furniture,  niches  in  walls,  for  altars, 
TiOnaiiients,  doors  and  tfindows,  stoves,  etc.,  to  aatisfy  esthet- 
ic  rp;uirements  --^ithout  fulfillmg  ary  irateria]  purpose.  Thprp 
ali»fays  reir.ains  an  af  finit  y  betw^er  a  cap  and  a  cornice  if  t.hPi^ 
^urposes  are  alli^d,  yet  they  are  not,  the  sair.s,  one  reiïairin£ 
^  cornice  and  the  otner  a  cap. 

■.Vhen  a  caf  is  reqnired  to  hâve  a  considérable  projection,  ;¥ith 
consolas  of  the  sirrplest  forir.  it  i?  that  o^  a  ?,lab  projectmg 
stron£ly  for.^ard  and  suppnrted  ty  a  corbel  at  each  end  (^ig. 
336);  to  rrake  th'^se  a^pe?r  effectiv,  the  slab  should  proJect 
bat  little  tppond  thenr.  as  ïï;uct  as  rr^y  te  necessary,  ^hile  thp 
pndft  iray  projf=ct  irore»  the  lo«er  rr'Pîrters  o"^  the  caf  ^re  broker 
around  the  consoles,  and  underside  of  cap  ïïay  be  d-^corated  by 
suRK  panels  to  not  seen  tco  heavy. 

The  consoles  iray  be  placed  above  the  1  Intel  of  the  windo»  0^ 
door;  orly  occupying  the  height  of  the  frieze;  they  ^rill  then 
hâve  the  same  yïidth  as  the  architrave  over-  which  they  are  pla- 
ced (Fig.  356),  or  are  placed  Just  outside  the  architrave  th^t 
extends  betJieen  therr,  (Fig.  33^);  in  this  case  a  steep  forir.  is 
prsferatle,  corresponding  to  the  slender  ress  of  thf  windowa 
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No  absolutely  valid  rule  can  te  ^iven  for  their  dimensions,  V 
but  a  fcasis  is  to  make  their  fcreadth  3-54  ^o  4,34  ins.  and  th- 
eir total  hei^ht  l6.9^  to  20.9  ins,  exclusive  of  tbe  louer  nen- 
ter  of  the  cap.  Tfiese  diirensions  harDionize  ?feî]  >fith  those  ^i- 
ven  for  architraves  and  those  of  the  cap. 

It  should  also  te  noted  hère,  that  the  lojfer  ireirters  of  the 
cap,  which  are  broken  around  the  consoles,  should  be  wrou^ht 
on  the  cap  itself,  and  therefore  in  profilini^  their.  attention 
ïïiust  be  pflid  to  the  forir  of  the  c^p  and  also  to  that  of  the 
consoles. 

;vhen  consoles  are  eirployed,  a  décoration  of  the  frieze  above 
th3  lintel  is  iiore  justifiable,  because  it  iray  be  treated  as 
an  ornairental  panel  with  peculiar  propriety. 

A  further  ireans  of  enrichin£  «findow  architecture  consists  m 
the  arrangement  of  a  window  sill  on  which  stand  the  Jatts,  and 
i^hich  partly  serves  a  décorative  purpose  and  is  partly  désira- 
ble on  esthetic  grounds,  partly  resultin£  fron:  material  needs. 
r,  .:Undo)f  sills. 

As  already  stated,  the  window  sill  is  a  kind  of  cornice  that 
projeâît?  sufficiently  to  T''»ceive  the  architrave,  or  at  least 
3.3S  to  13.^^'  ins.  ^0^"  :*'ully  developed  a^chitrav^  irouldinls.  T 
Tnis  projection  is  so  £reat  as  to  require  sonie  lo?fer  meir.bprs, 
since  the  sill  would  appear  too  heavy  without  theni,  and  thèse 
lo/ier  neiLbers  rr^ust  be  supports.  If  rroalded  jarrts  ar^  used,  thp 
front  surface  of  the  sill  would  seeir,  too  heavy  if  left  sinooth* 
therefore  it  niay  be  finished  with  sunk  panels  tut  inost  projec^. 
Tore  to  afford  the  jambs  a  firir  support  (^ig.  339)»  This  arran- 
gement was  already  kno.?n  to  the  classic  period,  exairples  bein£ 
found  on  the  Erechtfeeuir.  a  Athens  and  the  teicple  of  '.^esta  at 
Tivoli. 

In  OU'"  rainy  North  the  sill  rrust  usually  hâve  a  drip  to  pre- 
vent  the  water  from  runn1n£  down  the  wall,  and  this  end  is  mor* 
perfectly  attained  wfeen  the  sill  has  an  upper  crcwnin£  ir.eir.ber, 
which  not  only  throws  the  water  farther  froc  the  wall,  than  a 
simple  slat  would,  but  also  lends  the  entire  sill  a  richer  apé 
TEore  noble  appearance  (?i^.  34C).  This  upper  iTieniber  is  gênerai- 
ly  returned  at  the  ends  of  the  sills-  the  resuit  is  that  the 
water  either  runs  down  the  wall  at  the  angles  of  th^  sill,  or 
spécial  précautions  irust  be  taken  to  prevent  this  evil;  a  -^urther 
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resuit  therefore  is  that  the  sill  is  longer  than  the  total  wid-l 
th  of  the  *indo*T.  The  simplest  means  of  leading  the  Jiater  away 
from  the  /lall  consists  in  forming  a  small  spherical  wash  at  t 
the  angles  of  the  sill  (^ig.  Î21) ,  which  is  scarcely  visible 
froit.b  elow.  The  widening  of  the  sill  resultin£  froir  the  addi- 
tion of  an  upper  nieirber  irakes  of  its  upper  surface  a  verr  con- 
venient  support  for  persons  looking  out  of  the  ninâoif,   for 
flo^ering  plants,  etc.  To  better  satisfy  similar  requireicents, 
the  middle  âges  and  Renaissance  styles  sonetiiTies  corbelled  out 
sills;  -.^e  shall  return  to  this  later.  The  following  irodes  of 
arran£in£  sills  are  those  now  lEOSt  coramon. 

1.  The  sill  is  isolated  and  not  connected  with  other  archit- 
ectural détails,  to  forn}  a  part  of  the  enclosure  of   a  ifindow, 
sittply  projectini  froir  the  wall. 

2.  The  sill  projects  from  a  continuous  string  course,  either 
fiât  or  along  it  are  continued  the  apper,  lower,  or  ail  members 
of  the  sill  (Fig.  342). 

3.  The  sill  is  supported  by  consoles. 

4.  The  sill  rests  on  a  slight  projection  of  wall  under  »indoif.| 

5.  The  sill  is  formed  as  a  low  base,  which  ir-ay  be  connected 
3fith  the  base  of  the  building  m  the  baseF.ent  story  (Fig.  343)» 

1\,   In  the  first  case,  the  sill  should  hâve  but  ir-oderate  pro- 
jection, only  as  iruch  as  absolutely  necessary.  Profiles  like 
1,  6»  7,  s,  9.  in  Fig.  343  niay  be  suitable  as  applicable. 

2'..  If  the  continuous  string  cousse  is  flst  and  projects  froir 
the  wall,  the  profile  of  the  sill  Tr.ay  spring  directly  from  it, 
1  to  9,  ^ig.  342,  nr  this  iriay  project  by  thp  breadth  of  the 
lo/fer  horizontal  fillet.  A  profile  like  10  peririts  the  sill  to 
be  made  lower  th«îr  the  string  course,  ifhile  the  loîfest  vertical 
fillet  iLay  coincide  witn  the  string  course.  (Fig.  344),  If  the 
string  course  and  sill  are  mouldéd  alike,  the  sill  '^ither  does 
not  Project  and  coïncides  fith  the  string  course;  or  it  requi- 
res  support  by  consoles,  sinall  pilasters  or  slight  projection, 
or  a  projection  o^  the  -^aàl  surface  in  casp  it  proj'^cts  beyond 
the  string  course. 

If  the  upper  or  lower  nnembers  of  the  sâll  are  omitted  m  the 
string  course,  it  should  hâve  a  gre%ter  projection  and  a  irore 
solid  character  than  in  the  second  case3  in  the  first  it  appe- 
ars  as  a  strongly  projecting  cornice,  in  the  second  as  a  llght- 
pr  band  ^ith  terîriral  or  croifning  irembers  (Fig.  34^). 
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The  projection  of  the  sill  niay  then  te  obtained  in  différent 
^aya,  either  omittin^  the  drip  of  string  course,  or  supportin£ 
the  aill  on  consoles,  pilasters  or  a  projection  of  the  wall. 

y.   If  the  sill  te  supported  by  consoles,  the  s&me   gênerai 
rules  apply  to  their;  as  to  consoles  of  caps,  they  should  hâve 
the  same  breadth  as  the  architraves, teneath  ivhich  they  should 
te  accurately  placed;  they  enclose  a  space  tetween  them,  if  a? 
often  happen^^  tter  rest  on  a  tasf  ,  or  arc  correctcr  ty  a  Binftll 
tand  under  their  loyfer  ends  ("^ié.  34^),  and  this  frieze-lik** 
interspace  aîfords  opportunity  for  décoration  ty  sunk  panels 
of  ail  kinds.  The  upper  meirjters  of  the  consoles,  when  thèse 
are  also  lo*fer  niercters  of  the  sill,  requirs  considération  in 
regard  to  toth  points,  The  underside  of  the  sill,  like  that 
of  the  cap,  may  not  only  be  decorated  by  sunk  panels,  coffers, 
etc.,  but  mast  be  so  if  the  sill  projects  considerably ,  to  re- 
0V3  the  heavy  character  froii  the  viei  of  the  underside. 

Y.   It  will  te  deemed  advisable  tn  many  cases  to  forir.  a  pro- 
jection beneath  the  wirdo/t,  which  not  only  £ive3  it  a  more  si 
slender  character  and  is  therefore  necessary,  if  the  height  of 
th3  ^indoif  is  sïïiall  in  proportion  to  its  width;  but  also  as  t 
before  seen,  it  is  désirable  for  widely  projecting  sills,  that 
it  is  not  désirable  cr  possible  to  support  by  consoles.  Thèse 
projections  iray  be  left  sniooth  or  bf=»  d'^cor'it^d  ty  sunk  parelf^ 
nf  ail  kinds  (Fig.  34?),  iredsl  lions,  heads,  .vreaths,  etc.  and 
finally  rr,ay  be  lirrited  at  eacb  sids  by  short  pilasters,  -thich 
enclose  a  sunk  panel  (?ig.  3^^>»    right  half). 

3v.  The  developïïent  of  the  sill  as  a  loîf  base  rray  occur  on 
différent  grounds.  In  case^  usually  found  in  houses  it  iriay  be 
désirable  to  restrict  the  noriral  extern^l  height  of  the  window 
projection  to  about  31.5  ins.,  partly  tflng  a  wall,  the  rpmain- 
der  an  iron  lattice;  this  will  be  perniissiblp  if  the  Windows 
of  the  best  story  be  so  arranged,  that  their  sill  forins  a  ^eat 
on  the  interior,  above  which  is  placed  a  balustrade  of  iron 
lattice  jfork  or  a  fixed  window,  to  serve  as  a  back,  or  a  second 
rfindovf  to  serve  as  a  back  ,  or  a  second  balustrade  intended  to 
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support  the  arir.s. 

This  jfill  further  be  the  case  if  higher  proportions  are  to  be 
given  to  the  low  Windows  of  a  mezzanine  or  upper  story;  and  fi- 
nally if  for  spécial  reasons  it  is  désirable  liot  to  place  the 
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string  course  as  in  noriral  cases,  at  the  same  height  as  the  i 
inner  teams  but  higher,  for  exaitple  to  afford  a  stron£er  con- 
struction to  tbe  windoifs  ,  and  their  relieving  arches  in  the 
loi^er  story.  As  a  rule,  the  string  course  la  then  placed  at 
the  same  height  as  the  sill,  but  may  be  loîier  if  required,  and 
the  sill  then  be  fornied  like  a  low  base  (Fig.  343j,  It  aay  te 
advisable  to  mention  a  fourth  case,  inaking  the  entire  height 
31.5  ins.  of  masonry,  to  insert  a  low  projection  tetween  the 
sill  and  architrave,  «hich  is  returned  across  telow  this  panel 
(Pig.  347);  finally  a  similar  arran^eicent  ir.ay  te  necessary  or 
propRr,for  the  reason  that  the  base  of  the  îrindow  in  the  tase- 
ment  story  niay  be  coirbined  with  the  base  of  the  building,  and 
perhaps  form  a  group  with  the  cellar  ^indow  also  (Figs,  3^3, 
345,  330).  The  drawings  of  f ornas  of  ^indo??s  given  in  Figs.  345 
to  35c  are  due  to  the  Tresden  school. 
n.Afcnormal  forins  of  Tïindows. 

After  discussing  the  îiindo^s  of  house  ^irchitecture  in  accord- 
ance  with  normal  requireirents,  we  hftvp  to  ir,entior  3  fe^  p?cul- 
iar  arrangements  partly  corresponding  to  the  r^quireir^ents  of 
certain  stories,  partly  einfloyed  in  exceptional  cases. 

Tne  Italian  high  Renaissance  invented  a  forir  of  findow  in  a 
perhaps  isolated  case,  which  harnionizes  with  the  rude  charact- 
er  of  rustic  masonry  without  differing  frorc  the  norir.al  forF; 
in  gênerai.  Antonio  Sangallo  the  Yonnger  desired  to  build  hiir- 
self  a  house,  on  the  rusticated  basèrent  of  which  his  invention 
should  be  employed;  it  consists  of  a  simple  treatment  of  the 
narrow  architrave  by  ireans  of  flat  bands  and  splayed  surfaces, 
with  the  necessary  rebate  for  the  window  shutters.  The  consid- 
érable thickness  of  the  walls  of  a  baseir,ent  story  afforded  wîôf 
Jambs  and  soffits  to  the  Windows,  and  consequently  narrow  arch- 
itraves and  thèse  siit^^le  and  severe  profiles,  of  which  a  few 
varieties  are  given  in  Fig.  351.  that  are  fully  justified.  "^or 
the  same  reasons,  the  rusticated  Windows  of  a  taseirent  story 
or  of  the  shops  are  treated  with  siirple  architraves,  which  are 
based  on  the  motives  of  a  splayed  surface  (Fig.  332).  Since 
the  Windows  of  shops  generally  require  a  spécial  arrangement 
for  the  réception  of  iron  shutters,  the  width  of  their  archit- 
raves is  increased  ty  th^  wooden  frame,  and  the  space  betwpen 
the  two,  to  receive  the  shutters  of  sheet  iron.  The  simplest 
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mode  of  forming  the  sections  of  rnsticated  Windows  is  to  omit 
any  spécial  architrave;  the  rustication  then  either  ends  in  f 
front  of  the  Jaccb  of  the  window  or  is  returned  around  it,  stop- 
ping  against  a  reveal,  which  also  deterF.ines  its  greatest  pro- 
jection (Fig.  333).  A  further  simple  form  of  window  is  a  favo- 
rite in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  especially  for  modest  buildi- 
ngs, or  for  subordinate  Windows.  It  consists  in  leaving  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ^aitb  flat,  its  inner  edge  only  being  bor- 
dered  by  a  simple  moalding,  which  may  project  beyond  the  flat 
surface  as  well  as  recède  behind  it  (^i^,   354).  Froir,  thèse  two 
motives  are  developed  two  otbers  and  very  pleasing  ones  by  cor- 
belling  out  the  sill,  and  by  carrying  the  flat  architrave  aro- 
und it  or  not.  The  corbelled  sill  nay  be  forired  independently 
of  the  profile  of  the  architrave  (Fig.  335). 

Another  motive  was  derived  from  thèse  and  siirilar  arrangeme- 
nts, consisting  in  decorating  the  outline  forirs  of  the  outer 
band,  especiaàly  with  forms  of  volutes  like  consoles  in  conn- 
ection with  foliage  and  pain  leaves,  which  were  employed  during 
the  high  Renaissance  for  the  most  diverse  purposes  and  arrange- 
iLents;  to  lend  a  décorative  character  to  the  srrallpr  windofs 
of  mezzanine  storipg,  or  those  intended  to  light  the  vaults  of 
rooms,  in  contrast  to  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  Windows  o^' 
the  principal  stories  (^Jgs.  33f^.  337)-  Roman  tuildings  m  par- 
ticular  employed  this  expédient. 

From  it  was  developed  the  irexhauf^tible  motive  of  the  enclo- 
sure  of  inserted  sculptures  by  architraves,  which  were  built 
into  the  walls,  as  if  found  by  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
building,  and  which  it  was  sought  to  harmonize  with  the  most 
varied  effects  by  combinirg  ail  thèse  décorative  motives  with 
cai,s,  sills,  consoles,  and  other  window  motives.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  go  mto  ail  thèse  détails,  principally  borrow^d 
from  palace  architecture,  and  référence  must  be  made  therefore 
to  publications  on  Italian,  French  and  c^^rman  Renaissance,  wh- 
ich afford  a  multitude  of  ideas,  which  may  be  used  in  rare  cases. 

L'ezzanine  Windows  usually  bave  a  f^reater  width  than  height, 
are  then  sometimes  divided  by  a  central  mullion,  or  they  are 
square,  or  their  height  rarely  exceeds  their  width.  în  except- 
ional  cases,  according  to  the  architecture  in  which  they  arp 
employed,  they  may  take  any  sui table  form  other  than  the  rect- 
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T'ectangular,  te  .trested'  as  «heel  Windows  or  formed  in  any  ot^- 
er  way  {?i^»    3^9)»  The  same  ia  trup  of  ail  ciraller  openir£? 
found  in  ail  classer  of  tuildings, 
5,  Atnormal  forma  of  caps. 

Différent  reqaireirents  iray  exist,  which  in  bouses  of  several 
stories  lead  to  dissatisfaction  witb  siirple  forms  of  window 
caps  and  to  a  search  for  ficher  forme.  The  principal  cause  of 
this  is  always  a  deaire  to  characterize  the  différent  stories 
of  a  building.  Natural  requirements  and  associated  ideas  hâve 
led  to  the  treatment  of  the  taseirent  as  the  heavy,  told  and  s 
simple  story;  of  the  best  story  as  the  irost  prominent  one  as 
severe  and  noble,  of  the  renairiin^  stories  as  snbordinate,and 
of  the  upperirost  as  the  lightest  and  most  graceful,  requirin^; 
and  capable  of  the  irost  décoration,  further  a  £round  law  of  ar- 
chitectural treatment  conâists,  as  often  stated.  not  in  seekini; 
variety  and  richness  in  change  of  motives  alone,  but  in  enhan- 
cement  of  motives.  ?roE  the  simple  window  architrave  we  hâve 
ottained  the  following  séries  of  motives. 

1.  Architraves  withoat  ears;  2.  those  with  ea^s;  3,  those 
with  caps;  4,  architraves  stith  cars  on  consoles»  3,  those 
with  cap  and  sill;  6,  architrave  with  cap  and  sill  supported 
by  corbels;  7,  those  ^ith  cap  and  a  spécial  projection  of  wall 
as  a  base  below  the  window.  An  enhancement  of  the  motive  leads 
to  8,  ffhere  an  angular  pediment  cap  is  mtroduced;  to  9  with 
circular  pediment  cap,  thèse  being  of  segmentai  form,  The  lat- 
ter  becomes  IC  by  interrupting  the  cap  by  an  ornamental  group. 
In  exceptional  cases,  a  cap  receives  an  attic  story  for  the 
réception  of  an  inscription  on  tablet  makink  11,  or  12,  a  pure- 
ly  ornamental  centrepiece  (Fig.  3*^0,  a,  b). 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  four  story  dPtach'»d  honse  (^ig. 
361),  which  is  to  hâve  four  différent  façades,  an  unbroken  pr- 
incipal façade  next  the  street,  that  next  the  garder  ^ith  a 
projection  and  the  principal  entrance,  and  two  garden  façade? 
fith  projections;  each  story  ccntains  a  small  flat,  consisting 
of  kitchen  and  its  appurtenances,  toilet,  dining  room,  récept- 
ion room,  living  room,  fcedroom.  three  Windows  in  each  façade 
being  sufficier.t.  The  house  possessps  ungraceful  and  very  slen- 
der  proportions;  therefore  the  basement  should  b'»  separated  f 
from  the  other  stories  hy  a  belt,  and  the  opper  story  be  trpated 
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like  a  frieze,  i.e,,  enclosed  by  a  tand.  thus  balancin£  the 
basement  story.  Wp  now  hâve  to  arrange  so  as  to  make  the  iiind- 
OifS  of  the  fcest  story  more  prominent  thar  tho?e  of  any  other 
atory,  30  aa  to  characterize  this  as  bein£  the  best  story.  Te 
should  therefore  furnish  the  Windows  of  the  first  story  with 
ca^s  having  consoles,  Connecting  their  by  a  light  string  course, 
to  still  more  moderate  the  slender  proportions  of  the  house. 
One  angle  projection  of  the  house  contains  the  living  room  and 
ia  therefore  subordinated;  the  other  projection  contains  the 
diiing  room,  and  is  so  placed  as  to  enlarge  this  and  increase 
the  varied  effect  of  the  whole,  The  living  rooir.  is  marked  by  a 
window  with  angular  pediment.  If  we  assume  the  dining  rooit  to 
hâve  a  balcony,  the  door  to  this  balcony  also  serving  as  a  win- 
doi«i,  would  differ  froir  the  other  Windows  and  would  therefore 
re(;uire  its  spécial  distinction.  To  treat  the  Windows  of  the 
kitchen,  toilet  and  dining  room  lEore  plainly  thar  those  remair- 
ing   in  the  small  flat  will  hardly  be  proper  in  an  assuired  case, 
when  a  pleasmg  appearance  of  the  house  is  required  on  the  gar- 
den  side,  for  first  the  unity  would  suffer  froir.  too  £reat  var- 
iety,  and  second  this  inferior  tr^atiment  would  serv^  to  indi- 
cate  those  rooirs  that  should  be  igr.ored  as  Fuch  as  possible. 

The  scale  would  be  lowered  some  in  the  second  story,  th^ 
window  of  the  livint!  rooir  in  the  projection  would  receive  a 
cap  without  pediirent,  but  with  sirall  consoles.  The  other  Wind- 
ows of  this  story  should  hâve  caps  without  consoles  and  should 
be  without  separate  sills.  Finally,  the  Windows  of  the  third 
story  would  iTierely  hâve  architraves  and  would  produce  suffici- 
ent  effect  by  th^ir  connection  with  the  frieze;  yet  the  window 
of  the  livin£  roon  iray  be  distmguished  by  an  crnairental  cap. 
(?ig.  36c).  The  Windows  of  the  baseirent  will  fulfil  thPir  pur- 
pose  if  they  are  of  sirrple  forir,  since  the  act  in  cnnn'^ction 
with  the  base  of  the  house,  and  a  mors  sevf^-re  and  siirple  treat- 
ment  than  that  of  the  Windows  of  the  best  story  will  be  proper. 

In  case  of  a  house  with  four  façades,  only  two  of  their.  will 
be  seen  at  the  sair:e  tiire;  hence  unity  and  variety  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  two  façades  seer  f^t   the  s^rre  t^n^p.  Tr»-  1  "- 
Dicipal  façade  appears  per"fectly  syirnetrical  in  our  ^xanfl=i, 
since  but  a  single  kind  o^  window  is  found  in  each  story. 

Together  with  the  side  façade,  which  has  a  projection  for 
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the  livin^  rooin,  variety  of  appearance  is  obtairiPd  ty  the  en^- 
ancenent  of  the  irotives  of  the  /Windows*  ir  the  aair.e  ??ay  the 
3ide  and  read  façades  see.r   to^'ether  forn;  a  £roup  of  varied  but. 
united  effect.  There  still  remairs  the   depcrjrtion  of  the  trp- 
atirent  of  the  doomay.  Thia  irust  hâve  a  transoir  for  li£htin£ 
the  hall,  accordmg  to  circuirptance?.  If  thp  window!?  of  the 
«^tair  hall  are  arran£ed  in  the  asual  ir.arrer  tr  not  be  at  the 
same  height  as  the  Windows  of  the  stories,  but  yfith  referer.ee 
to  the  landin£.s,  this  arran^eirent  rot  orly  £ives  rise  to  irany 
peculiar  coirtinations  y?ith  the  strin^  courses,  but  iray  perhapî^ 
exert  an  influence  on  the  forirs  of  the  other  façades,  Especial- 
ly  since  a  hapirony  of  the  façades  may  only  be  ottained,  when 
ail  rnotives  occurrini^  on  therr  find  their  fullest  developirient 
and  resolution,  so  to  speak,  the  arran^eir.ent  of  the  stair  Win- 
dows assuir.ed  in  our  exairple  conflicts  .^ith  those  of  the  other 
façades,  and  requires  to  te  scftened.  The  stair  hall  windrws 
serve  purposes  other  than  those  of  the  livin^  rooEs,  and  shoul'^ 
therefore  be  esthetically  treated  in  a  différent  ^ay.  The  low- 
est  window  hère  serves  aa  a  transnio  for  li^htin^  the  hall,  *»nd 
!ray  receive  a  pediir.ent  cs^,    ar^ular;  or  its  place  iray  te  occu- 
tied   by  a  tablet  inscribed  with  nair.e  of  the  owner,  date  of  ér- 
ection, etc.  The  windo-<»  atove  this  has  ^  decorsted  circular 
pedin:ent,  îfhose  character  is  always  less  severe  than  that  of 
an  angular  psdiii^ent  cap,  The  uppermost  ifindoîf  iray  hâve  a  pnre- 
ly  décorative  cap. 

'Se   hâve  ;;^iven  a  prelirrinary  indication  in  th^s  eyairple,  that 
ïïiay  recur  in  inexhaustibl  e  variety,  acccrdinf'  to  arrangement 
of  clan  and  nairber  of  stories,  accordint  to  the  siir.pler  o"  ri- 
cher,  mor  ir.o.iest  or  nore  p^etentious  character,  ho;f  ^rtistic 
expédients  should  be  eir.ployed  in  a  ?îpecial  case.  The  £eneral 
^roQud  la»s  of  cortrast  o*"  effect  and  of  internai  ard  external 
truth  détermine  our  choice  of  the  différent  rrotive?  of  fcrv, 
to  start  frorr  certain  nn»'ir?il,?  ^nd  not  to  thro;^  to£ether  irotiv- 
es at  our  fancy.  The  law  o"^  enhanceir^nt  of  irotivesin  conrectior 
v?ith  the  other  ^round  law,  that  a  séries  of  siir.jlar  éléments 
require  the  rniddle  and  ends  to  te  ir^de.  proirment  as  bein^l  spé- 
cial points,  or  that  their  récurrence  in  a  perlodic  séries  irust 
te  accented,  requires  the  stron^e^t  rrotives  to  characterize  t 
tha  points,  that  are  to  te  ir,ade  irost  prcirinent,  the  ^eak^i"  to 
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te   subor-^inated,  and  :^urther  3  strict  adhprepcp  to  siirplifyir£ 
the  motive  of  the  di^ferprt  storie?,  to  'i  certair  denrée,  and 
^'inally  that  aa  the  painter  mustfirst  hâve  a  clear  idea  of  the 
distrifcution  of  the  brightest  lights  and  deepest  shades  over 
his  picture,  one  muât  not  in  the  arrangenent  fose  sight  of  the 
hi£heat  and  lo^rest  perniissitle  limits,  jiithin  which  his  irotives 
may  be  chosen. 

Thu3  in  case  of  a  villa  consistin^,  irerely  of  a  bagpinent  and 
fi'^st  story,  it  ifould  be  in  accordance  with  the  ireans  at  our 
disposai,  and  also  witt  the  character  of  th^  building,  to  sél- 
ect for  the  >Tindows  of  the  best  story,  which  local  cirœuiristar- 
ces  place  in  the  basement.  a  stron^er  o '-  riche'"  motive  of  forir, 
than  for  the  other  story.  a  winov  with  a  cap  and  sill,  both  on 
consoles,  ifould  asu^lly  be  sufficient  for  the  rirher  desi£lns; 
but  the  strong?r  motive  of  the  an^ular  pedirrent  or  the  weaksr 
one  of  <»  decorated  cap,  woald  be  restricted  to  those  Windows 
of  the  same  story,  -^bich  are  tobe  gpecially  characterized.  thu? 
the  strongest  motiv*»  must  not  be  selected  for  the  gênerai  one, 
leavin^  no  ineans  remaining  for  diatin|uisbirg  spécial  cases. 
requirin£  one   to  descend  to  a  lesser  motive.  Ir  the  saœe  way. 
the  foriES  of  the  other  and  subordinate  gto'-y  shoald  be  reduced 
a  denrée,  so  that  the  best  story  niay  hav»  its  due  effect.  Zf 
the  basement  be  also  the  bPî?t  gto^^y,  a  coir.bTn*»t7on  o"^  tte  ar- 
chitecture of  the  -Windows  '^ith  the  base  ^rd  thr  cellar  window?: 
in  a  grouped  rrotive,  or  the  coirbined  'effect  0^  thpse  eleiren*? 
as  a  ;vhole,  even  if  not  cnnnected,  will  appe«\r  to  bnld  and  se 
rich,  that  the  sills  do  not  require  the  ^dditional  effect  of 

corbels. 

The  Windows  of  th'^  upper  story,  in  which  3fe  the^edrooirs,  b 
breakfast  rooin.  nursery,  dressmg  rocrr.s  ard  "uest  rooES,  whilp 
the  best  story  contain   the  roœms  frr  social  purposes  as  well 
as  the  room  of  thp  n"ast.f>r,  the  comiron  livlnt"  ^ooir,  etc.,  shoul^ 
be  treated  in  a  subordinate  «ayandbe  simplor,  th^re"^ore  lif'bt- 

er  and  less  severe. 

Ccnversely,  if  the  best  story  be  the  upper  on3  and  the  ^rnuni 
floor  be-assij^ned  to  inferior  purposes,  the  baserrent  rras^  ^« 
siT-ply  and  boldly  t'^eated  and  be  heavier,  while  the  upper  story 
re'^uires  nicher  and  yet  stron^  and  ele£**nt  "^'orrs. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  may  be  reproacheri  with  havin^  retair- 
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retfiined  ttie  Ecrie,  Icdîc  ecd  CorintbiaD  orders,  as  a  fixée  sér- 
ies cf  tbe  cbaracters  of  tbe  stories.  and  called  the   circular  c 
pedaent  loEic  and  tbe  Angular  cne  Ccrictbian,  forgetting  that  in 
ccirpariD^  round  and  acgular  pedinents  of  equal  beight.  tbe  rcncd 
çediŒect  always  çossesses  tbe  cbsracter  of  beaviness  witb  less 
streDgth  tban  the  angalar  cne;  tbence  resolted  a  coctradiction 
in  tbe  arcbitecture  cf  iiacy  palaces  and  bouses,  if  Coric  coIueds 
were  euployedin  tbe  tasenent  and  lonic  in  the  first  story,  tut 
witb  alternating  circular  and  angular  pedinenta,  as  in  tbe  Fac- 
dolpfiini  palace.  Bapbael's  faircus  building  at  Flcrence.  Ihe  alt- 
ernaticn  cf  rcund  and  angulsr  çedinent  caps  in  the  saire  stcry  b 
bas  its  advantages  in  gênerai,  if  tbe  stcry  ccntains  nore  tban 
three  windcws!  a  certain  contradiction  renains  even  in  tbis  casej 
as  iray  te  seen  on  tbe  façade  cf  tbe  Eartolini  palace  at  Florecce; 
tbe  stronger  notives  are  toc  Œucb  concentrated.  If  tbe  caps  alt- 
ernated  in  case  of  four  isindows,  as  in  tbe  Fandolpbini  palace 
at  Flcrence,  and  tbe  Farnese  palace  at  Eoiïe,  a  doutly  ungraceful 
resuit  is  produced,  since  tbe  ends  are  différent  witbout  any  rea-| 
son  tberefcr,  and  the  iriddle  is  not  accented.  An  alternation  wc- 
uld  first  teccire  suitafcle  in  case  of  five  windcws,  especially  if 
angular  pedinent  caps  were  used  et  liddle  and  ends,  witb  circuler 
pediirents  over  tbe  Irterîreciste  TtlndcTis.  Fslladio  enplcyed  tfci 
expédient  in  bis  teautiful  Cbieragsti  palace  at  Verons  witb  ^cc" 
results.  In  case  cf  a  longer  séries  cf  Windows,  rcund  and  an^olar 
pediicents  bsbould  preferstly  only  te  eicplcyed  as  a  ireans  cf  str- 
engtbening  tbe  centre  and  ends.  Ibe  adjoined  scbeires  (Fig,  3^2) 
give  exairples  cf  ways;  in  whicb  a  change  cf  nctives  is  adnissitle 
in  différent  cases,  witbcut  injnry  te  tbe  unity  or  variety. 
e.  Bcriis  cf  Fediïïent  Caps. 
As  fer  tbe  fcrïïs  cf  angular  and  circular  pedinent  caps,  tbeir 
beigbts  iray  te  aade  atcut  1/4  te  2/9  cf  tbeir  spans.  Ibe  itoold- 
ings  cf  angular  and  curved  pediirents  are  siuilar  te  tbcse  cf  hcï- 
i2ontal  caps;  tbe  tsc  fcllcwing  cases  iray  cccur;  tne  upper  cr 
crcwning  neiiter  is  eitber  aerely  carried  arcund  tbe  pediirent 
cap.  snd  ciritted  en  tbe  bcrizontal  return,  whicb  teririnates  at 
top  lerely  witb  the  iieater  Connecting  tbe  facia  and  the  crown 
nculding,  cr  tbe  entire  noulding  is  carried  alcn^  tbe  beri2en- 
tal  cornice  en  whicb  rests  tbe  noulded  éatle,  and  stops  against 
a  sligbtly  inclined  plane.  In  tbe  first  case,  tbe  intemediate 
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fillet  encloses  tbe  ty^panair;  in  tbe  last  this  is  dcne  ty  tbe 
upper  fillet  t.(Fi^.  363). 

îbe  upper  lenter  a,  if  it  te  fnlly  developed  in  front  as  well 
as  sideïïise,  recuires  te  te  sligbtly  troken  at  tbe  angle  cf  tbe 
cap,  ntJich  in  reality  is  less  distnrting,  ttoan  if  tbis  te  cirit- 
ted  and  tbe  profile  te  distorted  at  tbe  angle. 

îbe  vacant  space  enclosed  ty  tne  Eculdings  of  a  circular  or 
angular  pediirent,  is  properly  deccrated  ty  an  ornaicent,  a  ebi- 
eld  cf  ams,  bead,  wreàth,  décorative  sculptures,  etc.  (Fig. 
364),  so  as  not  te  prodace  tbe  inpression  of  eiptiness  and  bea- 
vinessi  tbe  tackground  of  this  tyitpanuŒ  nay  project  teycnd  tbe 
face  of  tbe  wall  in  case  tbe  pediEent  is  sapported  ty  consoles. 

îbe  classic  and  tbe  Eenaissance  styles  gave  tbe  saire  profile 
to  angular  and  circular  pediŒents  as  to  horizontal  caps,  en 
wcicb  tbey  rest.  Strictly  speaking,  tbis  is  unnecessary;  tbe 
pedinent  is  always  scnetbing  différent  froir  tbe  horizontal  cap, 
and  in  Eary  cases,  it  bas  tco  beavy  an  effect,  if  toth  bave 
tb€  saie  profile,  in  tbe  horizontal  cap  tbe  geison  is  tbe  prin- 
cipal thing,  tut  tbis  is  of  seccndary  inpcrtance  in  tbe  pedin- 
ent, and  tbe  crcwn  nculd  cf  tbe  curved  or  angular  pediirents 
will  take  tbe  first  place  as  teing  tbe  crownicg  neirter  of  tbe 
entire  windcw,  anû  tbe  geison  plays  2  sutcrdinate  part;  it  will 
tnerefore  net  te  unjustif iatle  te  irake  tbe  geiscn  of  tbe  angu- 
lar or  curved  pedinent  narrower  than  that  cf  tbe  hcriacntal 
cap,  to  allow  tbe  crown  ïïould  of  tbe  fcrirer  te  predoiinate, 
tut  the  latter  te  end  with  irerely  a  teririnal  neirter,  and  te 
fcrir  tbe  suppcrting  lewer  Eeiter  of  a  pediaent  ligbter  than 
that  of  tbe  horizontal  cap  (Fig.  3^5). 

Ercken  circular  pediirents  are  produced  ty  accenting  tbe  irid- 
dle  cf  tb£  arcb  ty  a  grcuped  crnairent  cf  any  kind  (fcliage, 
suspended  éarlands,  wreaths,  shields  cf  arïïs,  vases,  paliratifirs, 
heads  etc.),  îsbicc  are  placed  tetween  the  volute-like  ends  cf 
the  trckec  curve  (Fig.  3^0.  îbe  upper  fillst  cf  the  crowninê 
neirter  is  curved  around  the  eye,  fcrired  like  a  rosette,  against 
îîbich  and  tbe  crnanent  die  tbe  other  ireuters.  'iii€se  troken  cir- 
cular pediirent  caps,  which  are  crcperly  nctbing  else  that  orca- 
iiental  crownin^î^  atove  a  horizontal  cap,  peririt  a  free  treatn- 
ent,  nhich  nay  tn  varit-d  xtj  rjcco^'d-vrir:  -  v;x:''"'  ^î^'   ;''.-;.r"^  ';     î 
which  tbey  are  used. 


If  it  te  Justifiable  to  treak  the  less  severe  circolar  pedi- 
irent  caps  and  to  give  their  a  décorative  cbaracter,  on  tbe  cod- 
trary  tbe  fcreaking  of  tbe  angnlar  pedinents  at  tbe  apex,  a  fa- 
vorite idée  in  late  Ecnan  and  late  Eenaissance  art,  so  tbat  a 
fcust  or  otber  sculpture  iray  prcject  atove  its  apex,  is  an  ctj- 
ecticnatle  expédient  of  a  degenerate  art,  wbicb  passes  teyoDd 
its  natural  liirits,  A  given  Œotive  iray  not  be  Œodified  or  scb- 
anced  at  pleasure,  tut  only  witbin  certain  liirits  prescrited 
ty  its  purpose,  tany  tbings  indeed  exist,  wbicb  according  te 
gênerai  principles  are  Eore  or  less  pleasingly  foraed,  tut  tbe 
justification  of  tbeir  existence  is  not  tased  on  tbeir  pleas- 
ing  appeaaance  .,  tut  on  tbe  purpose  wbicb  tbey  may  serve,  as 
we  bave  fully  stated,  îbis  pleasing  effect  only  takes  tbe  first 
place  in  free  ornaient. 

X.  Cap  witb  Consoles. 

If  tbe  caps  are  supported  ty  cortels,  tbese  flank  tbe  jaŒcs 
on  eitber  side.  Ibe  ears  are  tben  test  onitted.  Ibe  consoles 
praject  directly  fron:  tbe  wall  face  or  frcn  a  pilaster  cf  eoaal 
ïïidtb.  wbicb  iray  te  flat  or  te  tordered  ty  an  arcbiteave  œcuI- 
ding  (Big.  367)-  Ihe  treadth  cf  tbis  pilaster  will  te  decided 
ty  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  ccnscle,  te  appear  capable  of  suppcrtin^ 
tbe  cap,  cust  bave  a  greater  heigbt  tban  treadtb;  tbe  bigber 
it  is,  tbe  narrower  it  Kay  te,  tut  tbe  Icwer  it  is,  tbe  wider 
it  sbould  te.  Ibe  treadtb  of  tbe  pilaster  Doust  te  detenriced 
accordingly,  tut  in  normal  cases  it  will  te  narrower  tban  tbe 
architrave  of  tbe  windcw.  If  tbe  projection  te  trcad  in  case 
cf  relatively  Icw  consoles,  tbe  architrave  of  tbe-wicdcw  cust 
te  Brade  proportionally  narrower,  as  in  Fié.  3^7»  since  tbe  en- 
tire  finisb  of  tbe  windcw  would  otberwise  appear  toc  wide  in 
proportion  to  tbe  clear  widtb  cf  tbe  windcw. 

Ibis  pilaster  always  reouires  scire  projection  fron  tbe  wall 
face,  and  paneled  asblars  ïïay  net  tberefcre  atut  agsinst  it, 
tut  nust  te  separated  frcn  it  ty  a  nargin.  If  tbe  window  bas 
a  base  teceatb  tbe  sill,  tbe  pilssters  require  separate  bases. 

Ibe  effect  cf  tbe  pilasters  will  vary  in  accordance  witb  th- 
eir sections,  and  accordiné  te  «betber  tbey  are  tebind  tbe 
tand  ef  tbe  architrave  or  in  tbe  saire  plane  witb  it.  If  cne  ce 
sires  to  lessen  tbe  projection  of  tbe  caps  cf  tbe  Windows  at 
eacb  end,  tbe  conscles  iiay  te  placed  directly  atove  tbe  jsirts 
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8Dd  tbe  lictel  cf  tbe  windcH,  so  as  te  eDclcse  tbe  frie2e  tet- 

ween  then  (Fig.  366).  Ibey  tuer  teke  tbe  sane  treadtb  es   tbe 
jattts.  aDd  their  projecticn  is  deteririDed  ty  tbeir  section. 

îhe  consoles  tbeïïseltes,  as  we  bave  seen,  are  either  Icw  and 
fcroad  as  in  Figs.  36c.  36?.  368  and  369.  or  are  bigh  acd  narrcw, 
as  in  Figs.  364,  370  and  37l«  Consoles  resting  ce  a  tase  and 
suççorting  a  sill  nay  te  arranged  as  in  Pig.  372. 

In  cortels  onder  sills,  a  différence  is  to  te  nade,  wbetner 
tbey  stand  teneatb  tbe  architrave  (Fig.  37C)  or  under  a  pilas- 
ter  as  in  Fig,  37l«  s  further  différence  ccnsists  in  tbeir  te- 
ing  uprigbt  as  in  Figs.  366,  367.  or  sospended  as  in  Figs.  368, 
369,  i.e.,  îîhetber  tbe  eye  afccat  îîbicb  is  coiled  tbe  volute  is 
afcove  or  telow.  For  pedinect  caps,  narrcw  and  higb  consoles  as 
in  FiiÉ.  364,  are  preferatle  te  troad  and  low  ones,  wbicb  are 
irore  snitatle  ter  ligbter  ceps  and  sills. 

Ealccny  consoles,  two  exemples  cf  v«bicb  bave  teen  given  in 
Fig.  373  and  374.  generally  reoaire  strcng  projections  of  a 
told  cberacter.  It  ^^ill  freouently  te  necessary  to  arrange 
several  ccnsoles  stcve  eacb  ctber  lii^e  cortels,  so  tbat  eacb 
supports  tbe  one  next  atcve  itself.  Ibis  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  designin^  tay  windcns,  wbicb  recuire  strcng  supports, 
net  fer  structural  tut  fer  estbetic  reasons.  Sucb  ccrtelled 
srrsn^eiients  iray  te  ircst  siirply  prcfiled  ty  teing  allcwed  te 
prcject  sliébtly  sidewise  and  strcngly  in  frcnt  (Fig.  375);  c 
décorative  forES  ïïay  te  euplcyed  instead  cf  nouldings. 

Fer  crdinary  bouse  constructicn,  using  eut  stcne,  a  ncri20E- 
tal  ïïindew  lintel  is  irost  snitatle  for  practical  and  estbetic 
reasons.  Hven  in  trick  construction,  for  whicb  tbe  straigbt  a 
areb  iiay  te  used,  one  prefers  net  to  eiploy  arebed  windcws  ic 
tbe  constructicn  cf  bcuses,  at  least  net  for  liviné  rcons,  tut 
for  stairway  balls;  fer  tractical  reasons  tecause  arebed  aind- 
cws  adirit  less  ligbt  tban  if  rcCtaDéular  snd  cf  eaual  beigbt. 
and  for  estbetic  reasons  sine-:  iî  is  te  givs  tbe  bcuse  a  cbar- 
acter  differing  frcn  tbat  cf  palaces  and  public  tuildings.  Fer 
tbe  sance  reascns,  cne  sbculd  te  satisfied  in  bcuse  ccnstructicc 
î7itb  tbe  ncdest  artistic  expédients  elready  descrited,  and  rés- 
erve ricber  and  tclder  foris  for  public  tuildinës  and  calaces- 
2.  Windews  cf  putlic  tuildings  and  palaces. 

Fer  tbe  architecture  of  tbe  ïïiEdcîîS  cf  public  tuildinés  and 
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palaces,  tfae  detenrinicg  consideratioD  of  tbe  first  iŒportance 
is  tbat  tbe  windcws  are  generslly  larder  and  lig^t  rccŒS  of  ç 
greater  depth,  thac  îd  bouses,  and  fartber  that  tbe  external 
walls  are  tbicl^er,  CcnsequeDtly  tbe  Windows  reqaire  ^reater 
widtb  and  beigbt,  tbeir  jants  are  wider  and  tbeir  axial  dist- 
ances are  greater,  Ibese  toildings  fron  tbe  requireients  tbet 
tbey  fulfil  are  aise  on  a  larger  scale,  lore  sèlid  and  aassive 
tban  are  usually  bouses,  and  tberefore  require  tolder  artistic 
expédients  tban  tbey  de.  îhe  greatêr  widtb  cf  tbe  Windows  is 
first  cf  ail,  since  tbis  bas  a  decided  effect.  If  tbe  Windows 
are  rectangular,  careful  attention  irust  te  paid  to  reiroving 
tbe  load  frorr  tbe  lintel,  wbicb  Œust  bave  a  greater  b«igbt 
tban  lintels  of  Windows  in  bouses,  so  as  not  to  treak  at  its 
iriddle.  In  siirple  asblar  Œasonry,  tbe  lintel  will  te  a  single 
tlock,  to  relieve  it  tbe  stcnes  lying  atove  it  irust  te  suppor- 
ted  fcy  cortelling  and  radial  jointing  (Fig,  376).  If  jancts  are 
nsed,  it  iray  fiappen  tbat  a  frieze  is  foried  telow  or  atove  tbe 
arcbitrave  noulding  as  st  a  or  t.  Fié*  37^^  A  perfectly  corres- 
pcnding  case  is  tbet  in  wbicb  tbe  lintel  cf  tbe  window  fores 
s  ccirplete  entatleture  suppcrted  ty  pilastsrs,  wbicb  like  it- 
self  prcjectfrcrr  tbe  -^all  face,  (Fié,  377).  Ibis  entatlaturc 
bas  its  crcwniné  ccrnice,  witb  or  witbcut  pedinent^  s  seperate 
arcbitrave  ccŒpcsed  cf  two  jairts  and  a  lintel  iray  enclose  tbe 
opening.  If  tbe  çilasters  are  replsced  ty  colunns,  we  cttain 
tbe  cancpy  windcw,  sucb  a  favorite  in  tbe  bigb  Renaissance,  w 
witb  ail  its  ccnseauences,  tbe  pedestal,  peiforated  parapet, 
etc.  Eut  tbis  window  arcbitecture  reauires  eitber  a  told  reces- 
sion of  tbe  stcries  te  allow  tbe  cclunns  and  tbeir  pedestals 
te  stand  free  in  front  of  tbe  face  cf  tbe  wall,  or  tbe  pedes- 
tals cf  tbe  ccluïïns  irust  agair  te  suppcrted  ty  ccluirns,  ccns- 
cles  or  caryatids.  Fically  tbis  windcw  irotive  iray  te  developed 
intc  coffplete  tay  windcws,  enrlched  ty  dcutlin^  tbe  ccluirns, 
or  ty  tbs  aid  cf  pilasters,  or  nay  te  cbangeo  into  tbe  freo- 
uently  eirployed  loggia  nctive  py  tbe  introduction  cf  srcbes 
cver  pilasters  or  ccluffns, 

Ibe  arcbed  windcw  is  develcped  in  tbe  simplest  way  frcn  asb- 
lar  construction.  Référence  is  bere  irade  te  tbe  gênerai  state- 
nents  concerniné  cpenings  in  walls  irade  under  s.  Ibe  palace 
arcbitecture  cf  tbe  Italien  Eenaissance  develcped  tbe  arcbed 
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windcH  in  tbe  Eost  ccirplete  iranner;  the  arcbes  are  atsolately 
required  ty  the  great  spans  cf  tbe  Windows,  As  previoasly  sta- 
ted,  its  fom  results  frcn  tbe  pricciple  of  ccnstraction,  eitfc- 
er  a  spécial  stone  architrave  teind  icrired.  wbicb  prcjects  frcŒ 
the  well  face,  acd  whicb  iray  te  crowned  ty  sn  entatlature  and 
pedittent  cr  a  circolar  cap,  or  the  archivolt  nculdiné  is  wrcu- 
^ht  CE  the  ashlars  tbenselves.  If  the  windcw  is  so  large  tbat 
tbe  glass  reooires  interirediate  divisions,  thèse  are  provided 
ty  the  use  cf  small  coIuïïds  or  pilasters,  whicb  liirit  the  cpe- 
nings  in  the  windcw,  the  irctives  cf  the  Windows  of  tbe  early 
Florentine  palaces!  the  snall  cclunns  are  covered  fcy  a  hcriz- 
entai  lintel  or  spanned  ty  arches,  the  tyiipanutr  over  then  teiné 
perfcrated,  se  tbat  a  kind  of  wicdow  tracery  is  produced,  witb 
the  saEe  leaning  as  tbat  cf  tbe  niddle  sges.  If  tbe  windcw  ccd- 
sists  cf  tbree  divisionsit  natarally  resolts,  in  case  no  bori- 
2ontal  lintel  is  used,  tbat  the  iriddle  part  is  Œade  as  higfc  as 
possible,  and  tbe  spandrels  are  filled  ty  circles  (Fig.  3?£  a)« 
In  case  cf  a  horizcctal  lintel,  a  large  circle  in  the  center 
witb  2  smaller  cne  at  eacb  side  is  an  apprcpriate  arrangeirent, 
(Fig.  378  t). 

A  norizcntal  lintel  (Fig.  37-  t)  does  cet  generally  Icct  weli, 
if  tèe  tyiipacuii  cf  tbe  windcw  is  filled  ty  circles  or  ty  ctcer 
closed  figures,  since  tèe  tangency  cf  a  coirplete  circle  enc  a 
straigbt  line  is  less  gccd  estbetically,  tban  if  it  were  tang- 
ent te  cne  cr  ircre  curved  lines.  Cne  cf  tbe  test  proportions 
for  Windows  cf  tbree  divisions  is  cfctaiced  Iry  dividing  tbe  di- 
aneter  in  tbree  ecual  parts,  descriting  snall  cirèles  on  1/3 
tbe  diaieter  next  eacb  springin^,  tbeyn  drawing  a  larger  circ- 
le tetween  their  and  the  seiricircle,  letting  the  senicircles 
cf  eacb  division  et  tbe  windcw  te  tangent  te  thèse  tbree  cir- 
cles (Figa  37c  c).  Ibe  springing  peints  are  tbereby  Icwerec. 
and  tne  upper  tracery  gains  in  iïïpcrtance. 

Anctber  ïïctive  fer  dividing  Windows  in  tne  cr  tbree  parts, 
only  applicable  te  rectengulsr  Windows,  is  te  place  horizontal 
lintels  ateve  the  windcw  JaiÉts,  toriring  tracsoir  li^bts  atcve 
tbeir  ty  neans  cf  short  pilasters  ccnnected  ty  horizontal  lint- 
els  alsû.  (Fig.  379  a).  Ibis  arranéenent  is  particulsrly  justi- 
fied  wben  tbe  transcus  are  fixed,  only  tbe  Icwer  pcrticn  cf  t 
the  windcw  teiné  ope  éd.  Ihe  central  vertical  Eullicn  iiay  tben 
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te  treated  as  a  suppcrtin^  pilaster.  Id  windcws  cf  tbis  kind, 
ccDtaiDÏDg  tbree  divisions»  the  central  transon  bar  nay  be  oa- 
itted,  so  as  to  cake  the  central  windciî  bigher  tban  tbe  side 
Windows.  îbe  différent  nullicns  nay  likewise  «apport  circles 
and  seaicircles  {fig.   370  t). 

3.  îbe  Corcb  ?findcw. 
Ibe  cburbb  windcw  fslls  cutside  the  liirit  cf  crdinary  cons- 
truction, bctb  froir  its  considérable  diniensions  and  especially 
ty  its  heigbt,  as  well  as  ty  its  purpose  of  ligbting  tbe  Bouse 
of  GoQ,  and  nust  avoid  everytbing  cf  a  secular  naturein  its 
appearance;  tberefore  ail  decoratiçe  expédients  nust  te  avoid- 
ed,  wbicb  tend  te  recall  the  cccstruction  cf  bouses  and  palaces,] 
îbe  considérable  tbickness  cf  tbe  walls  affcrd  broad  jaEbs.that 
are  usually  splayed  witb  or  witbout  mouldings.  If  tbe  Windows 
are  not  sinple  cpenings  tetween  piers  or  coluirns  supporting 
entatlaturea,  tut  are  spanned  ty  arches,  sll  tbe  fcrES  of  arc- 
hes peririssitle  in  secular  architecture  are  to  be  eîcluded,  w 
witb  the  exception  of  the  indispensable  semicircular  and  poin- 
ted  arches,  wbicb  if  sligbtly  pcinted  or  a  depressed  pointed 
arcb,  is  always  apprcpriate  in  cburch  arcbitectwre,  if  a  cert- 
ain effect  is  to  be  produced.  Fer  cburèh  architecture,  unless 
the  foms  of  classic  tençles  are  Dot  capricioGsly  intrccuced 
tberein,  will  always  return  lo  tbe  fcms  introduced  ty  tbe 
iriddle  aées,  nore  tban  secular  architecture,  assuiring  tbat  tbe 
ccnstructive  principle  is  to  govern.  Ce  esthetic  grcunds,  tbe 
pointed  arch  retains  its  supericrity  cver  tbe  circuler  arcb, 

if  prcperly  used.  îbus  in  a  grcup  of  tbree  cburcb  entrances  or 
cburcb  Windows,  s   pointed  arcb  tetween  twc  seiricircular  cnes 
gives  a  Ecre  varied  appearance,  tban  tbree  senicircular  arches 
side  ty  side.  Cn  tbe  ctber  band  in  using  tbe  pcinted  arcb,  we 
are  net  cbliged  te  accept  ail  tbe  conséquences  wbicb  resulted 
frcir  it  in  Gotbic.  If  we  do  net  désire  to  tuild  exactly  in  tbe 
Gotbic  style,  tut  te  raticnally  dérive  the  ercbitectural  fcrirs 
trou  structural  anc  esthetic  reouireirents,  still  in  irany  spéc- 
ial questions  of  cburcb  architecture,  we  shall  toucb  on  tbe 
Gotbic  style,  tut  irust  tefcre  ail  else  avcid  everytbing  spéci- 
fie to  tbat  style,  and  wbich  ïïay  as  well  or  even  tetter  te  re- 
placed  ty  otber  fcrits. 

4.  Ibe  '^beel  ^indow. 
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î^e  can  never  exclode  tbe  îiheel  window  froir  cburch  erchitect- 
ore.  It  alwsys  reirains  that  forir  cf  wiDdow  irost  pleasing  and 
Œost  sBitatle  for  certain  purposes.  Id  case  tbe  wbeel  îsiDdcw 
is  net  divided  ty  an  iron  franework,  en  acccont  of  tbe  glazin^ 
tut  fcy  stcne  work,  one  should  always  recnr  te  tbe  motives  ceir- 
lEon  in  tbe  Eiddle  âges,  and  eitber  arrange  radial  Eallions  ar- 
ound  a  centre,  Trbese  cuter  ends  are  connected  ty  arcbes  in  any 
way,  or  a  spsteii  cf  perferated  slats  are  arranged  atoat  a  cen- 
tre, in  ïïbicb  tbe  détail  fcrïïs  specially  telonging  to  tbe  Goth- 
ic  and  Ecuanesaue  styles  sbould  te  very  carefully  avoided,  Ibus 
a  circle  is  a  gênerai  forn  always  reguired  in  arcbitecture,  tut 
tbe  fcils  and  cusps  cf  Çotbic  tracery  teing  speÉific,  are  ne 
longer  necessary  in  cburcb  arcbitectare,  A  scroll  work  of  plant 
stens  iray  te  eirployed  as  a  native  for  tbe  tracery  of  cburcb  h 
Windows,  in  wbicb  tbe  jcintin.ë  Tcey  te  horizontal,  or  te  arran- 
ged in  accordance  nitb  tbe  principles  ëî   arcbed  construction. 

In  tbis  way  ncay  te  invented  tracery,  «bcse  fcriE  entirely  cor- 
responds te  tbe  principle  cf  tbe  Renaissance  style,  wbile  its 
construction  and  nouldings  is  in  accordance  witb  tbe  irediaewal 
principle. 

5.  Windcis  Irscery. 

Vertical  divisions  of  windcws  ïïay  fcrir  e  systen  cf  nullicns 
like  tbose  of  ireaiaeval  tracery,  or  a  systea  cf  perferated  bcr- 
izcntal  slats  of  stcne  te  pladed  on  each  otber.  In  tbis  case 
likewise,  tbe  fcrn  principle  cf  tbe  Renaissance  adnits  of  tbs 
Œost  varied  forirs,  scroll  ncrk,  tapestry  pacterns,  tbe  use  cf 
figures,  plane  and  ornairentâl  deccraticns  cf  ail  kinds»  Ibe 
nouldings  are  siirilar  in  principle  to  tbose  cf  itediaeval  styles, 
even  pernitting  a  freer  treatnent.  A  freer  fora  of  tbe  patterne 
of  window  tracery  is  suitatle  for  tbe  Christian  cburcb,  a  core 
strictly  geoEetrical  cce  for  tbe  synagogue,  ïïitbout  tbe  neces- 
sity  cf  tcrrcwing  frcir  tbe  h'ccrish  style.  After  tbe  classic  n 
iretbod  it  is  possitle  te  divide  Windows  ty  placiné  pilasters 
atove  each  ctber,  wbicb  support  bcrizcntal  mterirediate  ccrni- 
ces  and  are  ccnnected  ty  arcbes  (Fig.  3^1),   îbese  cornices  re- 
cuire a  wasb  on  tcp.  Ibe  Icwer  part  cf  tbe  cburch  windcw  test 
stands  on  a  splay  (Fig.  382),  wbicb  carries  cff  tbe  water,  and 
ends  witb  a  drip  nculding,  tbat  keeps  tbe  water  off  tbe  wall. 

6.  IranscŒ  Windows  and  Skyligbts. 
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Siall  windcHS  trequently  serve  to  ligbt  tbe  upper  galleries 
of  balls,  as  well  as  tbe  ceiling*  If  tbey  are  DOt  windons  cf 
ordinary  and  ncriral  fcm,  tbey  nay  têke  différent  foris  acc- 
ording  to  wbat  nay  te  çericitted  ty  tbe  external  arcbitecture, 
circolar  cr  otloDg,  witb  angles  eut  off,  seiticircalac,  etc. 
îbey  always  play  a  satordinate  part  and  are  preferafcly  decor- 
ated  in  accordance  witb  tbe  arrangeicent  of  tbe  façade.  ïbey 
are  soiretiires  placed  in  tbe  frie2e  onder  tbe  rccf  comice  or 
its  entatlature. 

7  and  8.  Dccrs  and  Gatesays. 

Fer  doors  and  gateways  of  rcoŒS,  public  buildings,  palaces 
and  cburches,  tbe  saiie  is  applicable,  wbicb  was  said  under  a 
on  openings  in  gênerai  in  walls,  and  a  porticn  of  tbat  stated 
in  regard  te  nindcws.  In  tbe  siŒplest  way,  tbe  door  is  irerely 
enclcsed  by  an  arcbitrave,  either  witb  jairts  and  a  lintel  prc- 
pecting  frcii  tne  wall  face,  or  by  Eculdings  wbicb  recède  bebind 
tbe  wall  face  and  are  wrougbt  on  tbe  ssblars.  Ibe  arcbitrave 
should  te  cbanged  belcw  into  s  kind  of  plinth  ty  scire  n-eans, 
eitber  siirply  dying  against  it  cr  returned  arcund  it. 

îhe  section  of  tbe  arcbitrave  should  bave  1/?  te  1/2  tbe  cl- 
ear  widtb  of  tbe  width  cf  toe  docrway.  In  tbe  early  Florentine 
palaces  nitb  tùeir  lassive  tossed  asbiars,  tbe  treadtb  cf  tbe 
arcbitraçe  is  atout  naïf  tbat  cf  tbe  docr.  Evidently  tbe  docr- 
way  will  pppear  weakly  or  strongly  prctected,  according  te  tbe 
ïïidtb  cf  tbe  architrave,  and  a  strong  protection  will  appear 
tbe  Œore  désirable,  tbe  greater  tbe  opening  cf  tbe  doornay, 
and  iïay  tecoire  tbe  principal  Eotive  of  tfie  artistic  treatmect 
of  a  City  or  fortress  ^ate,  a  tunnel,  cr  a  gateway  bridge. 

Siirple  rectangular  dccrs  witb  bcri2ontal  lintels  yield  tbe 
following  séries  cf  nctives  witb  tbe  aid  et  tbe  coluirnar  order- 

1,  'Ibe  architrave  bas  an  addec  frieze  enc  cap;  tbe  progress- 
ive additions  for  enricbin^  tbis  irctive  are:-  ccnscles  under 
tbe  cap,  pilasters  on  wbich  rise  tbe  consoles,  a  pediTrent,  en 
attic  story,  cr  a  transcir  window  atove  a  çap,  additions  wbicb 
adttit  of  tbe  nost  iranifold  variations  of  forn:,  according  to  t 
tbe  spécial  circuŒStances. 

2.  The  architrave  of  tbe  door  is  flanked  by  pilasters  of  col- 
uŒns,  wbicb  support  an  entatlature.  Ite   pilasters  or  ccluirns 
Œây  te  witb  or  îfïitbout  pedestals,  nay  te  arrangée  in  pairs,  tbe 
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ectatlature  nsy  fce  ccvered  by  a  pediirent,  or  iray  forir  s  fcalccDy,| 

Doors  and  gateways  covered  ty  arches  adirit  cf  a  séries  of  œo- 
tives,  frcE  tbe  sinçlest  to  the  ricbest  case,  with  eDricbnents 
ty  ttie  expédients  already  lentioced,  especially  ty  nraking  tbe 
spriDjging  tlocks  and  keystcnes  proŒinent.  If  paneled  asblars 
te  added,  as  in  irany  palaces,  or  tbree  gateways  are  coDnected 
in  a  group,  the  ricbest  foms  are  prcduced,  like  tbose  invent- 
ed  ty  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  palaces,  gâtes  of  fortificat- 
ions and  cities,  and  aise  tbose  erected  in  our  tiie.  îhe  last 
naired  Œotiva  of  tbe  triuEphal  arcb  iray  te  varied  in  différent 
ways,  according  to  whetber  the  cpenings  are  cf  equal  widtbs, 
or  tbe  iriddle  cne  is  widest,  or  wbether  ccupled  pilasters  or 
coluttDS  with  or  witbout  pedestals  are  used,  and  froir  this  ty 
plscing  a  second  one  cver  the  first  was  derived  the  Eotive  of 
a  two-stcry  triuuphal  arch  eaployed  iy  irany  Benaissance  cburcb- 
es.  Ihe  active  cf  the  triuirphsl  arch  is  likewise  test  suited 
to  Eagnificent  city  gâtes  and  will  so  renain,  since  the  centr- 
al cpening  cf  wider  span  for  carriages,  and  the  narrower  side 
cpenings  fer  çerscns  en  foot,  can  scarcely  te  irore  properly  c 
coïï.tinsd  in  a  grcup  otherwise  tban  in  this  way,  Ey  the  addit- 
ion of  an  sttic,  2  crc7?ning  ^roup  of  fissures,  enô   escecially 
of  sculptured  dsccrstiDns,  or  lestly  ty  flanking  it  ïïith  twc 
successive  tcwers,  the  irctive  cf  tbe  triuirpbal  arch  îovu.s   a  c 
décorative  architectural  work  cf  the  first  rank,  i^hich  nay  es 

«ell  te  enployed  as  a  iiotive  for  a  city  ^ate,  or  the  pcrtal 
of  a  triage,  as  for  tbe  façade  cf  a  church. 

In  bouses,  palaces  or  putlic  tuildings,  where  the  plan  per- 
ïïits,  Bhould  te  arranéed  a  sirall  porch  tefore  the  entrance 
dccr^îsy  (Fig.  3S3  a,  t),  or  3  projecting  porch  is  constructed, 
whicb  supports  a  tslccny  or  terrace.  Ectb  arrangenents  adirit 
of  tbe  irost  vârisc  fcrns,  according  te  their  ccnnecticn  nith 
the  cther  architecture. 

Such  porches  are  ttuch  used  et  the  principal  entrances  cf  cb- 
urcbes,  end  are  cften  indispensatle  en  account  of  protection 
frcE  wind  and  weatber.  ^bey  are  then  placée  tetween  twc  tcwers, 
or  fcrit  tbe  lower  stcry  cf  s  tcwer,  or  lastly  tney  prcject  fr- 
oir. the  façade.  Cn  account  of  tbe  tbickness  of  tbe  nalls,  the 
portais  et  churches  alTjays  bave  ^evy   wide  jairts,  which  shculd 
te  treated  in  accordance  with  ïîhst  mas   said  under  a  in  gênerai. 
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'Ihey  sbould  always  )iti8  Ecre  or  less  oearly  approxiEste  tbe 
church  portais  cf  tbs  BcmanesûDe  -tyle  in  tbeir  external  forir, 
yet  avoidint'  ail  tbat  could  recall  tbeir.  Ibis  is  caosed  ty  tbe 
given  conditions,  wbich  lead  to  like  resolts  under  sinilar  cir- 
cunstances. 

9«  Fartais  cf  îunnels.  Culverts,  Gateaay  Bridges,  C 
Cpenings  fer  Ventilation,  Effibrasores,  etc. 

Ail  cpenings  in  walls  ccirprised  under  tbis  title  and  serving 
purely  naterial  needsusually  reooire  bat  a  sicall  airount  cf  déc- 
oration, whicb  is  entirely  dépendent  on  tbe  part  played  ty  tbe 
building  or  structure.  In  a  city,  tunnels,  gâte  bridges,  ctber 
bridges  end  fortifications,  recuire  greater  expenditure  for  2 
arcbitectural  purposes,  iban  if  in  a  wild  nountain  solitude; 
tut  even  tbe  least  of  sucii  necessary  buildings  ïïust  fulfil  tb- 
eir  purpcse  in  tbe  Eost  coirplete  way,  and  a  fcrni  irust  be  given 
to  tbeir  ty  tbe  hniraE  intellect,  teyond  tbe  recuireirents  of  at- 
solute  necessity. 

ïunnels  for  railways,  canals  or  ctber  bigbîîays,  will  always 
te  located  wbere  stons  is  to  te  found,  suitatle  for  structural 
purposes.  Ibey  are  cpenings  tbat  reoulre  te  te  enclosed,  ace 
since  tbey  ère  slïïcst  elways  srchcd.  tbis  ercb  will  of  itself 
foriT  tbs  enclosure.  Busticatec  asblars,  tcld  srcbivclt  irculc- 
ings,  8  prcirinence  of  tbe  springin^  and  iicy  stones  of  tbe  srch, 
will  fcrir  tbe  ircst  natural  expédients  for  tbeir  décoration. 
Façades  are  scEetiires  tuilt  in  front  of  tunnels,  wbicb  iray  te 
crcwned  ty  s  ccrnice  witb  tattleirents  or  s  parapet  flanked  ty 
angle  towers,  and  decorated  ty  sbields  of  aras  and  inscrited 
tatlets.  In  gênerai,  ail  superfluous  décoration  is  to  te  avoid- 
eçi,  in  case  it  is  net  in  a  city  snd  is  also  exposed  to  vie?;  cf 
perscDS  on  foot.  'Ibe  tine  for  ctserviné  tbe  arcbitecture  cf  a 
tunnel  wbile  trsveling  on  a  railway  is  usuelly  so  brief,  tbe 
change  of  inpressicns  is  se  rapic  ;îbile  in  iroticn,  tbat  tbe 
portai  of  tbe  tunnel  is  only  irorrentarily  seen  and  its  forir  is 
ouickly  foréotten.  It  is  scirewbat  différent  if  a  street  extenos 
along  tbe  railway,  se  tbat  perscns  on  fcct  bave  tiïïe  and  oppcr- 
tunity  for  exairining  tbe  structure. 

It  is  generally  advisatle  in  engineering  works  and  fortifics- 
tions  for  sake  of  econciry,  to  lake  tbe  Œcst  extensive  use  et 
rock  facec  aablar  irasenry.  Frcii  it  sucb  structures  dérive  s 
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cdarecter  of  earcestness  and  strengtb.  Ail  pretty  feras  are  ed- 
tirely  fortidden  in  this  case,  since  tbey  do  net  bsrironize  içitb 
tbe  character  cf  tbese  usually  nassive  structures. 

Eattleirents  are  always  suitatle  as  a  crowcic^  Œeirter  of  walls 
tecauss  foririD;^  a  sic  pic  crc  tfitctive  notive.  For  the  çroject- 
ioDS  cf  ccrDices,  nassive  ccrtels,  cortellicg  like  tbat  ucder 
a  tay  window  and  sinilar  expédients  et  tbe  Eason's  and  stone- 
cutter's  art  are  suitatle,  See  Cbaçter  en  City  Gates. 

ttirtrasures,  openings  for  ventilation  and  siirilar  subordinatç 
openin^s  in  walls,  cpenings  for  discbarge  of  water,  etc.,  are 
test  left  siŒple  and  just  as  reouired  by  their  purposes,  witb- 
out  further  developitent.  It  lies  in  tbe  nature  of  tbe  case, 
tbat  cpenin^s  in  Tjalls  sbould  te  treated  in  accordance  witb  t 
their  ïŒportance  and  location.  Ibe  iiore  subordinate  their  iirp- 
crtance,  the  less  eirpbasis  sbould  be  laid  on  iraking  their  forns 
core  elaborate,  tban  is  reouired  by  the  iraterial  need,  theref- 
ore  avoiding  ail  that  Eigbt  sppear  prétentions.  ïhe  solidity 
of  the  nasonry  Eust  be  the  predoirinsting  means  with  careful 
exécution,  whicb  détermines  the  appeacance  of  the  building. 
Ihe  Earoccc  period  indeed  went  so  far  as  te  decorate  the  eirtr- 
ssures  cf  fcrtificsticns,  cne  cf  nany  errors  that  we  irust  avcid, 

Ê.  etcces. 

1.  Stcne  Favenents. 
Stcne  paveïïents  fer  streets,  sauares  snc  ccurtyards,  etc.  btp 
either  ccirposed  cf  specially  préparée  paviné  stones,  or  of  sto- 
nes  froir  rivers,  or  cf  buarried  stones.  In  our  era  stone  pave- 
ïïents are  seldoir  eirployed  fer  whicb  s  décorative  appearance  is 
intendec.  i^hen  such  is  desired,  paving  bleclçs  of  two  celers  a 
ère  used,  by  the  aid  cf  ;îhich  sinple  enclosed  panels  nay  te  f 
feraed;  the  stones  Eust  evidently  ail  te  cf  eoual  bardness.  Il 
earlier  tiires  such  paveirents  were  ^ïïade  of  stones  cf  différent 
sbapes,  i.e.,  cf  cubes  and  cblcn^  forns.  Such  a  paveirent  is  f 
fcund  en  the  catbedrsl  bill  in  Irieste  (Fie.  3S4)  end  a  siiril- 
ar  cne  is  in  Boue. 

Fleasing  pavements  bave  teen  ccnstructed  in  différent  places, 
cf  river  stones  and  brcken  stones,  which  Eust  ail  bave  apprexi- 
nately  the  saire  si2e.  Generslly  square  panels  are  foraed  with 
the  larger  stenes,  whose  diagcnals  are  aise  indicated,  cr  otlcn^ 
panels  are  filled  by  clcsely  set  paving  blecks.  If  the  river 
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stoces  are  long  and  oval,  tbey  are  usuallyilaid  in  tbe  pavenect 
in  tierringfccne  tend.  Separate  figures  iray  te  ccmposed  of  sirell 
stones  witfa  river  or  broljen  stcnes  in  paveirents  liije  Œosaics. 
Fine  exairples  cf  socb  pavenents  are  to  te  found  in  Freiburg  in 
Eaden,  in  îbe   ^reatest  variety  of  patterns,  very  carefully  ccn- 
structed  cf  river  stcnes  and  witn  separate  figures  like  ircssics, 
2.  Flocrs  cf  Stcne  Slabs* 

îne  siirplest  kind  of  floors  cf  stone  slats,  also  eiplcyed  fer 
entire  pavenents  Éf  cities,  is  that   ccirposed  cf  stcne  tlocks 
like  tbe  ancient  street  pavenents.  In  tbis  respect  the  pclygcn- 
al  pavenents  cf  tbe  Éity  cf  Florence  are  inpcsing.,  witb  tbeir 
very  large  and  carefally  set  slats  and  tlocks  of  stcne. 

Souare  slats  are  Eucb  used  for  covering  the  floors  cf  churcb- 
es,  vestibules,  corridcrs  and  passages,  ccurtyards,  etc.  A  fa- 
vorite iretbcd  is  te  use  differently  cclored  iîinds  cf  irartle  to 
prcduce  patterns  like  ircsaics.  A  specitten  of  ancient  stone  ic- 
tarsia  froir  S.  Gereon  in  Cologne  is  coïïpcsed  cf  Bhenish  slate, 
intc  whicb  are  inserted  figures  of  Erotltbsl  tâfe»  a  second 
cne  froir  tbe  saiie  place  ccnsists  of  slats  of  wbite  sandstone, 
in  ïïbicb  are  reéalarly  inlaid  figures  cf  red  and  éreen  portby- 
ry.  Intarsiss  and   ircsaic  floors  nay  represent  geoiretrical  or 
orûonental  tapestry  patterns,  or  even  figure  coïïpositions,  as 
in  irany  Foçpeian  bouses  and  in  tbe  catèedral  of  Siena. 

^      >  Flocrs  cf  Fricks  and  liles. 

Ordinary  brick  pavins  is  always  laid  in  regular  tend,  arc 
tbe  crnairental  tends  are  recoŒïïended  for  tricks  set  on  edge, 
rîbicb  produce  patterns  cf  ail  kinds.  If  it  is  desiratle  te 
eiiplcy  cûlcred  tricks,  they  irust  net  te  enaireled,  tut  irust  te 
entirely  self  colcred,  se  as  te  retain  tbeir  appearance  after 
use  and  te  prevent  slipping.  ït  is  net  cnly  peririssitle  tut 
even  proper  te  nake  trick  paveircnts  of  irculded  tlccks,  wbcse 
forïïs  are  suited  te  s   nesaic  systen.  Fspecially  tfccse  witb 
congruent  figure  eleients,  te  accent  tbe  soliaity.  Artificial 
stone  nay  sise  te  used  instead  of  tricks  if  cerr,pcsed  cf  very 
tard  materials.  Ibese  are  usée  in  tbe  ncst  varied  geoietrical 
patterns.  Eitber  flat  pressed,  raiseo  cr  sunken  tiles  are  en- 
tlcyed  for  tile  floors.  îbe  first  aay  bave  tbe  pattcrn  turnt 
en  in  différent  cclors,  as  en  tbe  t/ettlach  tiles.  îbe  patterns 
alnays  fcrir  a  network  like  tapestry,  in  case  et  either  flat  er 
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çressed  tiles,  whose  foms  dépend  on  tfie  stairp  ty   «bicb  they 
are  inpressed,  Ibe  saire  ground  princifîles  are  applicable  te 
tiles  set  in  iralls,  cnly  tbat  f^la2ed  cr  vitrified  tiles  sbculd 
de  used,  tbat  are  less  suitafcle  fer  paveients  because  of  libe 
danger  cf  slippinfi, 

4.  Flocrs  cf  ârtificial  Stone. 

Ccncrete  ficcrs  are  ccirpcsed  cf  concrète,  ceirent,  cr  gypsair, 
laid  on  a  botton;  layer  cf  bricks.  A  pattern  nay  be  prcdaced  ty 
nixing  différent  colcrs  in  tbe  iress.  A  very  snitable  treataent 
is  tbat  eirployed  in  lîicbelangelo's  Library  of  S,  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  where  tbe  forŒS  of  tbe  floor  are  directly  based  en 
tbose  cf  tbe  ceiling, 

5»  Wooden  Flcors. 

Ibe  only  wooden  flcors  bere  nentioned  will  be  tbose  of  par- 
quetry.  îbey  are  eitber  solid,  i.e.,  coirposed  of  natcbed  pie- 
ces  cf  nccd,  cr  are  veneered.  In  ail  cases  tbey  are  wood  Eosa- 
ics  cr  intarsias,  wbicb  deterirines  tbeir  forir  and  prescribes 
tbeir  linitations.  Ibe  Eosaic  systeir  is  especially  suited  to 
deteiïïine  tbe  forirs  cf  veneered  flcors,  since  tbe  separate  el»- 
enents  are  eut  frcn  tlccks,  baving  tbe  correspcndin^  crcss  sec- 
tiens. 

F.  aB&ATL'FNî  CF  'IfiË  î/ASS  CF  A  FDILCING. 
1.  Eeigbt  and  Character  cf  tbe  Stcries. 

Ibe  heigbts  cf  tbe  stcries  are  deteririned  fcy  tbe  bei^bts  cf 
tbe  reçus,  and  tbese  dépend  en  tbeir  areas.  An  old  scbool  rule 
gives  us  a  basis,  tbat  tbe  beigbt  cf  a  rccŒ  sboald  equal  2/3 
to  3/4   its  widtb,  cr  its  leQgtb  4  breadtb  ^  qj,  ^^^  ^^i^   diago- 
nal cf  tbe  plan.  Ibese  ratios  afford  starting  points  tbat  ttay 
often  be  useful.  Ibe  Eaukunde  der  Arcbitekten,  II,  p.  76,  gives 
%4   te  9.E  fl  as  tbe  least  fieigbt  cf  living  reçus  for  hucan  be- 
ings;  tbe  laréest  and  finest  reçu  cf  s  bcnse,  tbat  is  15,7  ^ 
29.5  ft,,  Tîill  net  appear  tec  Ion  if  its  beigbt  be  14.75  ft. 
1b€  proportiens  for  nouses  anc  villas  intrcduced  by  tbe  Cresden 
schoel  iray  te  ased  as  average  proportiens.  'lue  deptb  cf  tne  f 
frcnt  rocirs  is  assused  to  te  19.7  te  21.3  f  t. ,  and  tbe  beigbt 
of  stcries  as  neasnred  frcn  tcp  to  top  cf  ïlccr;  fer  tbe  tase- 
Œent  stcry  cf  a  detached  villa,  13»$6  ft.;  for  its  upper  stcr^ 
12.15  ft.;  fer  s  city  beuse  witb  shcps  in  tbe  basenent  stcry, 
tbe  beigbts  of  stcries  froff  telo?;  upvïsrd  are  14. c,  1:.95»  13»45» 


settent. 

Vain   Stcry. 

16.20 

16.6c  ft. 

2C.00 

21.50 

15. 4C 

17*70 

17.20 

18.40 

23.00 

26.25 

27.65 

30 .  20 

29.5c 

36.10 
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and  12. B  ft.In  case  the  deptfa  ci  tbe  froDt  rocns  te  14.8  tt., 
tbe  fitcve  nentàcned  fcool?  ^ives  10.5  te  11.45  i't.  as  tbe  bei^bt 
of  story  for  bouses  for  rentiDg.  Id  Vienna  and  Eerlin  are  te 
te  feund  stories  et  16  ft.  and  over.  At  lesst  5.9  ft.  is  neces- 
sary  fer  tbe  clear  beight  of  rooŒS  in  tte2zaDiDe  stories.  Ibe 
principal  stories  cf  palaces  and  cbateaus  neasure  frcoi  16.4  te 
36.15  ft.  frott  floor  to  floor. 

Euilding. 
Cresden,  Cppenbeitt  falace 
Eerlin,  Bcysl  falace 
Eerlin,  Ccnrad's  Hcuse 
Cresden,  Kspber  Eslace 
Eerlin.  Cld  Falace  (Scbloss) 
Caserta,  Royal  Falace 
Faris,  Louvre 
Florence,  Strc22i  Falacs 
Roue,  Farnese  Falace 
Florence,  Fitti  Falace 

Ibis  extrsct  frcir  Eaukunde,  II,  p.  75»  ^ives  a  séries  of  well 
knoî?n  palaces,  tbe  beigbts  of  wbose  stories  iray  fce  taken  as  ncr- 
irals  fer  public  tuildin^s  aise.  Scbool  roois  irust  te  at  least 
11.5  ft.  hiéb  in  tbe  clear,  or  I3.I  ft.  for  classes  of  100  pu- 
pils.  îbe  large  bail  or  singing  hall  irust  te  at  least  16.4  ft. 
bigb.  îbe  preceding  beights  cf  tbe  stories  of  palaces  are  int- 
iirately  connected  witb  tbeir  external  architecture. 

Ibe  external  cbsracter  of  tbe  storier,  tbeir  purposes  and  t 
tbeir  beights,  are  always  intiir.ately  connected.  lue   cellar  stc- 
ry cf  bouses  or  cf  putlic  tuildings,  will  always  be  sutordinate, 
even  if  ccntainicg  living  roeas.  Its  beight  dces  net  exceed 
tbat  of  tbe  tase  of  tbe  tuilding,  and  it  requires  a  plain  and 
ir'assive  treatirent. 

Ibe  tasenent  nay  bave  a  différent  purpose.  It  is  cccupied 
ty  sbops  in  city  hcuses,  wbicb  recuire  tbe  widest  shcw  windorss 
possible,  cr  ty  iiedest  city  cwellings.  It  is  very  conironly  the 
principal  story  of  villas,  as  we  bave   already  seen,  and  conta- 
ins  the  reçus  fer  social  purpcses,  wbile  tbe  upper  story  is  oc- 
cupied  ty  tedrooffs,  rooirs  for  guests,  nursery,  etc.  In  tbe  lazt 
case,  the  taseïïent  is  always  tbe  ncost  ricfaly  decorated  story. 

Ibe  first  story  is  generally  tbe  principal  story,  tetb  in 
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hcuses  îor  rectal,  as  well  as  in  palaces  and  publie  buildings, 

and  its  external  appearance  Œust  therefore  express  tbis  in  its 

architecture,  Consecuently  it  will  be  lost  rictly  and  elegant- 

ly  treated,  wbile  the  basenent  is  siirple  and  nasaive.  If  a  11^2- 

zanine  stcry  is  added,  it  nust  be  treated  with  discrétion,  liie 
tûe  first  story, 

A  second  or  third  atory  always  plays  a  subordinate  part.  In 
large  bouses  for  rental,  tnese  stcries  coatain  perbaps  two  or 
tbree  secaaate  flats,  wbile  tbe  principal  story  ccntains  only 

a  single  drtell'U'^i.'  oï  !!:'.:j!i  cheracter.  îbe  second  and  third  stc- 
ries are  accordingly  to  be  more  sinply  treated, 

Ar  uppemost  story,  tbat  conxrasts  with  tbe  baseirent  in  buil- 
dings of  tbree  or  nors  stcries,  shoold  in  vsry  itany  cases  be 
fortted  like  a  wide  band  connectée  with  the  principal  cornice, 
and  teririnating  tbe  building  at  its  top  in  s  cbaracteristic 
îïay.  Since  it  asually  appears  too  Icw  and  ligbt  in  coŒpsrison 
with  tbe  beavy  nasses  of  tbe  Icwer  story,  it  sbould  also  be  11 
iiore  ligbtly  and  ornairentally  treated,  and  it  iray  frequently 
be  connected  witb  dorirer  windcfls  or  crowning  gables,  îo  conc- 
ect  togetber  tbe  Hindous  of  tbe  upper  story,  wall  panels,  nicb- 
es  with  figures,  arcades  etc.  are  arranged, 

An  attic  iray  be  ploced  abcve  the  principal  ccrnice,  bebir^d 
wbicb  is  concealed  a  story  in  tbe  roof,  or  it  iray  be  cbarscter- 
ized  by  dcrirer  Windows,  cr  3  sc-called  Eansard  roof  iiay  be  ccn- 
structed. 

In  rare  cases  tbe  upper  stcry  of  a  bouse  containiné  several 
stcries  is  tbe  principal  stcry,  as  in  cany  Italien  cities,  wb- 
ere  tbe  best  stcry  is  placed  at  tbe  top  on  account  of  tbe  fresû 
sir  and  fine  view,  wbile  tbe  lower  stories  are  devctsd  te  sut- 
crdinate  purposes,  offices  or  less  expensive  d«ellings, 
2,  Water  'labiés,  String  Courses  and  Cornices, 
a.  l'iatsr  labiés, 

K'ost  buildings  are  linited  at  tcttoâ  by  a  base,  wbicb  fores 
the  transition  frcii  tbe  casonry  of  the  fcundation  to  tbat  cf 
the  baseirent  and  projects  in  front  cf  tbe  wall  face  by  abcut 
the  différence  in  tbe  tbickness  cf  the  walls.  If  cellar  wiiS*? 
cws  are  e^ployed,  they  can  be  arrangea  in  the  base,  î^hicfi  ext- 
ends  arcund  the  buildiné  like  a  «ide  band, 

Ihe  base  ïïost  properly  teëins  with  'a  broac  ireiter  and  is  cr- 
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crcwned  ty  a  cap,  afcove  nbicb  fcegins  tbe  loîier  part  of  tfae  Ioh- 
er  story  (Fig*  3S5  a)»  Ihe  top  of  this  cap  is  at  tbe  sanie  bei- 
gbt  as  tbe  top  of  tbe  fcesŒs  of  tbe  internai  flocr.  îbe  louer 
aeEter  is  usually  separated  frcir  tbe  die  of  tbe  base  ty  a  tsse 
ireirfcer  (Fig.  3S5  t),  and  is  inclined  if  necessary»  tbe  cap  is 
aise  witb  fi  crowning  leirber  and  a  supporting  Icwer  irenber  (Fig, 
3S5  c);  its  upper  surface  is  inclined,  and  its  edge  aay  also  tel 
inclined  forward  (Fig.  3S5  c),  Atcve  tbe  nasb  of  tbe  cap  is  pl-| 
aced  tbe  base  ireEter  frcper  of  tbe  wall,  wbicb  Œay  te  troien 
around  any  existing  projections  teneatb  nindcws,  Ibese  projec- 
tions ïïay  te  forced  in  différent  ways,  as  «e  bave  already  seen, 
according  as  tfaeir  external  appearance  is  to  te  relatively  bigh 
or  loîî,  and  if  a  separate  windon  sill  is  srranged,  tbis  witb 
tbe  base  neirber  iray  te  cbanéed  into  a  second  base  above  tbe 
cap  of  tbe  base  proper.  In  given  cases  irany  spécial  solnticns 
iiiay  te  derived  frcŒ  tbe  internai  reqairenents,  a  few  specittens 
cf  «bicb  are  given  in  Figs.  3^3,  34c  and  350,  froc  Professer 
.^^icolai  cf  tbe  Cresden  scbcol. 

In  palaces  and  public  buildings,  tbe  tase  essnires  8  greeter 
importance,  and  avsils  itself  cf  strcnger  iieans  cf  expressicn. 
In  a  f£-.î  Florentine  palaces,  it  projects  ccnsideratly  as  a  !3eat| 
Ihe  bases  cf  cbarcbes  generally  recuire  a  strcn^  prcjecticn  te 
correspond  to  tbeir  considérable  beigbt. 

In  cities  wbere  dwellings  are  found  in  cellars,  tbe  tase  cf- 
ten  bas  a  considérable  beiébt  to  afford  a  greater  beigbt  cf  w 
windcws.  It  is  net  possible  to  go  into  tbe  endle^s  nuŒber  of 
distinct  solutions  cf  tbe  fcriration  of  toe  bases  of  buildings, 
te  place  tbeir  under  a  ccirïïon  point  of  view.  Ibere  scuetiiEes 
exist  diversities  in  tbe  ércund,  peculiar  dispositions  in  tbe 
plan,  tbe  connecticn  cf  tbe  base  witb  tbe  principal  entrance, 
•flith  terroces  or  external  steps,  whicb  lead  te  spécial  arran- 
geirents.  Projections  cf  tbe  nsscnry,  ccluins,  pilasters,  witb 
or  witbcut  pedestals,  influence  tbe  fornc  of  tbe  tase,  as  «ell 
as  rusticated  irascnry,  wbicb  is  irucb  used  for  tbe  base,  furtb- 
er  cellar  and  subcellar  Windows,  etc.,  windcws  of  crypts  in 
cburcbes.  etc.  Ibe  base  will  always  be  ïïcdified  accordinê  te 
tbe  fora,  arraoËeirent  and  proportions  cf  tbe  Windows  of  tbe 
tascEcnt  story. 

A  considérable  influence  is  tben  eiercised  by  tbe  fact,  wbe- 
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wfaetùer  tbe  spaces  under  tbe  Windows  prcject  cr  are  recesseà 
taci^  of  the  wall  face.  Also  ty  tbe  arrangenent  of  sbcps,  wûcse 
lar^e  sbow  Windows  render  a  Icw  tase  désirable. 

A  tase  will  be  ic  place  in  tbe  priccipal  stcry  in  iiany  cases,] 
It  tben  usually  bas  a  slight  projection  and  consists  cf  a  plin- 
tb,  and  a  flat  or  Eculded  and  decorated  tand,  wbcse  beigbt  cor- 
responds te  tbat  of  tbe  lindo»  sills. 

Flust  or  sliébtly  projectin^  string  courses  witb  upper  and 
lower  ïïenrters  iray  apprcpriately  te  used  at  tbe  heigbt  cf  tbe 
ïïicdcw  sills  and  caps,  at  tbe  ears  in  rectan/^ular,  or  tbe  hei- 
gbt of  tbe  sprinéing  of  tbe  arcbes  cver  round  beaded  Windows; 
tbey  sutdivide  tbe  stories  in  sualler  divisions»  and  lay  te 
cesiratle  for  producing  an  aniirated  division  of  tbe  wall. 
p.  String  Courses. 

StrinÊ  courses  are  sonetittes  eEplcyed  for  separating  tbe  stc-| 
ries.  At  least  tbe  principal  story  Eust  te  separated  ty  a  str- 
ing course  trou  tbe  cne  next  telow  it,  or  if  it  te  itself  tbe 
taseient  stcry,  frcni  tbe  cne  nest  atove.  Wbetber  ail  tbe  stor- 
ies sbould  te  saparsted  ty  string  courses  cr  not,  will  te  deci-| 
ded  ty  toe  nuiiter  and  cbaracter  cf  tbe  stories  as  well  as  tbe 
IcQgtb  of  tbe  building.  If  a  rnled  appearance  of  tbe  building 
is  to  te  avcided  in  four  cr  five  story  tuildinés,  perbaps  cnly 
tbe  tasenent  story  witb  tbe  îrez2aniDe  iray  te  sepsrsted  frcn 
tbe  principal  stcry  ty  s  striné  ccurse,  and  tbe  upper  ^tory  te 
divideâ  in  tbe  saïïe  way  frcir  tbose  beneatb  it. 

Ibo  fcrirs  cf  string  courses  sbould  te  as  différent  as  pcssi- 

tle  froir  tbose  cf  tbe  cornice;  tberefcre  tbey  sbould  bave  no 

greatter  çrcjecticn  tban  necessary,  se  as  not  te  ccnceal  tbe 

Icwer  part  of  tbe  next  story  ty  tbeir  projection.  Ibe  larger 

string  courses  tbat  separste  tbe  principal  story  froir  that 

next  telow,  usually  ccnsist  of  a  geison  witb  wster  drip,  upp- 
er and  Icwer  nculdings  (Fié.  336).  Ibe  string  ccurse  will  app- 

ear  beavier  cr  liêbter  according  to  tbe  prcirinence  of  tbe  gei- 
son and  tbe  forns  cf  tbe  Keirters.  It  will  te  enricbed  and 
strengtnened  ty  tne  introduction  cf  dentils.  Ibe  string  ccurse 
irust  always  bave  an  inclined  upper  surface  to  lead  off  tbe  wa- 
ter,  witb  on  witbout  a  cove,  ty  wbicb  tbe  effective  beigbt  cf 
tbe  ccurse  iray  te  reduced. 

In  ricber  designs,  tbe  strin.t  cciutc  uey   l'i  it]ir:'..:    :":::: 
tbe  wall  ty  a  frieze,  teneatb  wbicb  iray  te  a  tcrderiné  ïïeiter. 
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Ihe  string  courses  cf  the  otber  stcries  cust  be  kept  less  p 
proffinent  and  te  diffeeectly  prcfiled  fron:  tbe  principal  cce, 
either  ty  iDcreasing  tbe  upper  acd  lower  Œeirters  se  as  to  din- 
Inish  tbe  neiéht  of  tbe  facia,  or  fcy  rp|lacing  it  ty  a  guarter 
round  or  cove,  or  lastly  ty  foraing  tbe  string  course  at  pleas-l 
ure,  coŒposing  it  fron  tbe  proper  elementary  fcrirs  in  a  suita- 
tle  way  (Fig.  367)-  Ibese  string  .courses  iiay  also  te  contined 
Hitb  a  frieze, 

îo  decorate  tbe  separete  parts  of  string  courses  ty  ireans  cf 
tbe  expédients  of  antique  arcbitecture  isould  not  te  norffsl  in 
stone  construction  and  for  bouses  on  account  of  tbe  expense. 
It  irust  te  reauired,  that  it  looks  ï9ell  witbout  décorative  ac- 
cessories.  Cn  tbe  contrary,  this  luxury  iray  te  allowed  in  pub- 
lic tuildinga,  palaces  and  cburcbes,  according  to  circuirstences| 
and  tbe  principal  stress  is  te  be  laid  cn  tbe  fact,  tbat  tbese 
ornanents  also  contribute  to  tbe  effect;  therefore  wc  shall  do 
Hell  îîitb  plain  buildinés  under  tbe  weak  sunsbine  of  cur  Ncrth, 
and  îïitb  tbe  darkening  of  stone  in  conséquence  of  tbe  abundant 
coal  SDcoke.  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  tbe  finesse  cf  Grecian  cr- 
nairentation,  tut  to  adhère  irore  closely  te  tbe  severe  fores  of 
Eoïïan  and  Benaissance  architecture  as  Eodels.  Since  we  bave  n 
neither  Greek  proportions,  strcng  liébt  ncr  nctle  irarble.  ws 
ttust  nake  allowances  for  conditions  sntirely  différent. 
Y.   Ccrnices, 

Ibe  train  ccrnice  bas  tbe  noaterial  purpcse  cf  prc|ecting  tbe 
iiasonry  frcŒ  rain  as  irucb  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  receive 
a  éutter,  and  tbe  idéal  one  of  terrinating  and  crowning  tbe 
top  of  tbe  tuildini?,  îbe  beigbt  cf  tbe  ccrnice  dépends  on  tbe 
effect  te  te  prcduced,  its  projection,  or  bow  far  tbe  iraterial 
eirployed  iray  freely  project,  Ihe  bigber  tbe  ccrnice.  tbe  lower 
ïiill  tbe  tuildiné  appear  in  prccorticn,  and  tbe  Icwer  it  is, 
bigber  will  seeir  the  tuilding.  Ibe  fewer  tbe  nuirber  of  stcries 
in  a  tuilding,  tbe  less  necessity  exists  for  the  ccrnice  te  ap- 
pear bigb.  Iberefcre  tbe  cornices  Éf  low  tuildings  should  te 

proportionally  bigb,  and  of  bigb  ones  Icw.  Ihe  follewiné  tu- 
ildings cf  tbe  Italien  Benaissance  iray  serve  as  guides,  Ibe 
beignt  of  tne  ccrnice  witbout  the  frieze,  neasured  froir  tbe 
tottcir  cf  tbe  lowest  to  tbe  tcp  cf  tbe  bigbest  ireircer.  is  as 
follcws,  ccirpared  te  tbe  total  beight  of  tbe  tuilding.  Villa 
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farnssina,  1/2C;  FaDdclçiûni  çalsce,  1/14;  Strozzi  palace,  1/16;| 
Gcndi  palace,  1/lc.  'Ibe  entire  ccrnice  includln:^  arcbitrave  and 
frieze  aŒcunts  te  atcut  1/21  cf  the  total  hei^ht  in  the  CaDcel- 
laria  at  Ecire,  1/16  in  tbe  Eocellai  palace,  1/S  in  Villa  Farne- 
sina  and  tne  Facdclptiini  palace,  atcut  2/13  in  tbe  library  cf 
S.  f/ark  at  Venice,  and  1/9  at  Eevilacoua  palace  et  Vercna, 

On  nccern  buildings  cf  the  Cresdec  scbocl,  tbe  sntatlature 
including  friezs  and  srcbitravs  neasures  atcut  1/17  cf  tne  to- 
tal hei&bt  cf  the  tuildinê,  cr  abcut  1/3C  to  1/40  oiitting  the 
frieze  and  arciitrave.  Cther  scbools  of  architecture  eiiplcy  t 
tolder  comices,  those  cf  tbe  Cresden  scfccol  hsve  an  élevant 
and  refinec  effect,  «ithout  appeariné  toc  snsll.  Gnauth  ottae- 
ned  gûod  propcrticns  in  two  palsces  at  Stuttgart  in  euploying 
1/lC  to  1/12  for  the  entatlature  or  1/25  to  1/2?  for  the  ccrn- 
ice aloce.  No  fixed  raie  cf  ncrnsal  propcrticns  exists  for  hei- 
ght  cf  ccrnices,  tut  only  startiné  peints  are  given  at  irost, 
for  thèse  proportions  dépend  on  tbose  of  the  entire  building, 
its  stcries  and  atsclute  heiéht,  as  well  as  tbe  point  cf  view. 
it  ïïust  te  Icft  to  artistic  feeling  te  find  the  correct  prcpc- 
Toions  iD  each  case,  Ihe  extrecce  aistance  possible  fron:  the 
otrever  and  the  building  is  aise  décisive  in  regard  to  propor- 
tions and  heiéht  cf  the  ccrnice,  Genca  is  characteristic  in 
this  respect  »ith  its  nsrro;«î  ôtre^-ts  ard  tall  palaces,  hi?n 
strine  courses  22c  ccrnices.  Tne  prcjecticc  zl   ti^e  ccrnice  13 
cexenrinec  cy  its  construction  chiefly.  If  tce  prcjection  ana 
neiéhi  are  irede  eonal  (Bis.  33c),  irakiné  h  -   hei^fct,  the  ârea 
ot  the  cross  section  is  atout  1/2  h  ^  se  tsr  ss  it  prcjects  te- 
yonc  tne  Tîall  t^zQ\    tbis  section  correspcnds  to  s  rectan^^le  ci 
d  X  1/2  D.  Hence  tdç  tlock  cf  stcne  rrost  extenc  at  least  half 
as  far  intc  tne  ?<3ll  ?s  its  heifnt,  and  tbe  uore  the  as  the 
prcjecticn  exceeds  xqs  height.  ?ro?T  this  are  ceriveo  tce  fcll- 
csing  greund  princicles.  1,  irateri^l  is  savec  ty  sn-all  prc.iect- 
ion.'  2,  in  case  cf  greater  prcjection  the  stcne  shculd  be  hcl- 
lowed  as  nuch  as  possitle;  3,  tbe  ccst  mcreases  witb  increas- 
ed  prejectien  and  beiébt. 

If  a  larder  entatlature  is  cerrpcsed  cf  several  tlocks  cf  st- 
cne, attention  aust  ce  caid  te  an  eouilibriuir,  et  cverhanéing 
parts  Tîitn  tnose  cuilt  in  tbe  wall,  and  it  rray  bapcen  tbat  it 
prcjects  that  the  entatlature  projects'as  far  behind  the  i^all 
face  as  in  front,  when  3II  the  trlocks  are  tastenec  tc^cther 
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ty  claips  (Fig.  3c9)»  or  at  lesst  enoa.^b  se  that  tbe  area  cf 
tiie  shaded  çorticD  in  Fi^-  390  exceeds  tiae  ctber  part.  Froir 
the  entire  discussicn  it  results  thst  a  continuation  of  the  w 
xall  in  forir  cf  an  attic  story  is  préférable,  te  cring  the  cen- 
tre cf  grsvity  cf  toe  ccrnice  as  near  as  possible  te  tde  axis 
cf  tbe  wall.  Furtber  tbet  it  is  désirable  to  liktiten  tne  entsb- 
lature  as  irucû  as  possible  by  tbe  use  of  nodillions,  dentils 
and  ornanented  noaldin^^s.  Eut  it  is  te  be  noted  bere,  tbat  tbe 
aoGillions  irust  not  be  eut  frcir  tbe  sane  blcck  as  tbe  ^eisen, 
but  tbey  irust  be  in  a  separate  cne,  since  tbe  ^eison  «ould  be 
tco  beavy  and  tbe  purpcse  of  tbe  nodillicns  Hould  be  lost.lbus 
tbe  Tiutules  snd  tbeir  drcps  in  tne  Coric  style  are  objecticoe- 
ble  as  bein.^  tbe  ccntrary,  and  it  would  be  better  te  treat  tbe 
underside  cf  tbe  ^eiscn  witb  sunk  panels.  Further  tbe  dentils 
by  «bich  ccrnices  are  nade  ligbter  and  aniirated  are  useless  if 
tbeir  rrojection  is  sligbt,  and  tberefcre  are  best  onitted  in 
string  courses  of  siiall  prcjection. 

Id  its  siŒplest  fcrir,  a  comice  dc«  ccnôists  cf  three  eleir- 
enis,  tbe  strcnély  prcjecting  ^eisen,  tbe  suppcrtiné  Icwer 
rrenters,  ano  tbe  crcwniî?^  upper  neibsrs  (Fig.  391)-  Ibe  geiscr 
is  bcllo?îea  on  its  underside  to  fcrir  a  water  drip. 

If  3s  in  Greek  arcbitecture  tbe  crcvîninv  ircnrber  cr  cyira  alsc 
foms  a  lutter,  tbis  irust  be  irucb  métier  tbar  tne  facia  anc  se 
teccries  s  dcirinatin^  nctive,  and  te  net  unnscessarily  increese 
tbe  ;^eiL^bt,  s  steeç  and  sligbtly  prcjecticn  is  Piven  te  it  (r^iç. 
39^^)»  ^Qt  tbe  facia  predoŒinates  in  ircst  cases,  and  tbe  crc^D- 
ÎL^  neirber  is  bsst  Tsrcugbt  en  tbe  saixe  blcck  as  tbe  ??eiscn  anc 
not  separately  in  case  an  sctual  gutter  is  usée.  In  ricber  fcr- 
îTS  Tjeaker  ireirbers  are  inssrted  between  tbe  cyira  and  geison, 

tp  our  neibcd  cf  stonecuttiné,  i.e.,  nakins  ail  eut  stones 
froii  rectangular  blccks,  it  is  absclutely  necesssry  te  retain 
tbe  bori2cnt3l  joint  a  f  under  tne  geiscn  (Fi.^.  393)«  It  it  is 
desired  to  treat  tbe  underside  cf  tne  çeiscn  ?fitb  sunk  panels, 
tbe  drip  sbculd  be  sbort  and  bordered  panels  sbould  be  insert- 
ed  betwsen  it  and  tbe  suppcrtiné  lower  neirbers  (Fig.  394). 

Ibe  readiest  expédient  fer  enricûiné  and  stren^tbeniné  tbe 
ccrnice  is  tbe  insertion  cf  a  second  prcjscticn  betTieen  tbe 
supportin>^  lower  irenbers  increasin^  their.  (Fi.ê.  394).  !bis 
second  prcjection  is  preferably  fcrired'  by  dentils  (Fif^.  394). 
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tetweec  it  and  tbe  geiscn  are  placed  Œcdillions  in  still  ricb- 
er  ccrnices,  arounc  whicû  tbe  upper  nculdinigs  et  tbis  ccurse 
are  trcken.  In  the  ricbest  comices  a  ,^rcap  cf  ireïïbers  is  pla- 
ced uDder  this  rcw  of  ircdillions,  and  even  aootber  projection 
witn  its  upper  acd  lower  neiiters. 

A  frie^e  and  eveDtually  an  architrave  is  placea  below  tbe 
comice  wnenever  reouired  ty  estbetic  needs,  Ihe  frieze  iray 
reirain  flat  or  nay   te   deccrated  (Fié.  394  a),  cr  it  can  te  for- 
ïï.ea  of  a  séries  cf  vertical  ïïcdillions  as  in  a  fine  exairple 
by  Vignola,  wbicb  peririts  s  still  ^rester  projection  of  ccrnics. 

Ail  ttcdem  comices  are  nerely  variations  cf  tbis  notive,  al- 
ready  fixed  ty  tbe  classic  and  Benaissance  styles;  tbe  ouesti- 
CD  tberefcre  is  wbetbeb  one  wili  adbere  irore  or  less  clcsely 
to  Grecian,  B.otlzu   cr  renaissance  architecture!  whetber  be  will 
adbere  strictly  to  tbe  ccluirnar  crders  cr  net,  or  tbe  cornice 
sball  te  crnanented  and  iD  wbat  aanner, 

Ibe  arcbitrave  iray  te  irade  lower  in  façades,  since  it  is  con,- 
pletely  built  into  tbe  «ail,  tban  wben  used  cver  a  colonûadc 
cr  icrticc,  i^bicb  require  tbe  stones  to  bave  a  certain  streD<?th,| 
ô.  Interruptions  of  Ccmices, 

A  peculiar  ccnilitt  arises  if  tbe  centre  cr  end  portions  cf 
a  façade  in  tbree  divisions  are  itade  bigber.  If  tbe  ccrnice  cf 
tne  lower  part  is  carried  acrcss  tbe  entire  fecade,  s  nain  ccr- 
nice Hill  tben  te  used  as  a  striné  ccurse,  ?îbicb  is  unseeirly, 
cr  tbe  bigoer  pcrticn  irusl  te  irade  to  projsct  snff iciently ,  t 
tbat  tbe  ccrnice  zï  tbe  Icvser  pcrticnnsy  die  a^ainst  it  (Fié, 
395  s^.t).  It  '^^ill  tnen  te  test  te  strive  te  adjust  tbis,  se 
tûat  a  pcrticD  of  tbe  ccrnics  cf  tbe  Ic^er  part  cf  tbe  tuilcinf-' 
nay  te  cbcn^ed  te  a  seriné  course  fer  tbe  bigber  portion  (Fif- 
395  e).  Cr  tne  strin,!^  ccurse  cf  tbe  bl?^her  cortioc  is  trcken 
srcund  ano  unités  witn  tbe  ccrnice  cf  tbe  Icwer  rortion  (395  ^)» 

îo  let  tne  ccrnice  cf  tbe  levier  part  slirply  atut  s.ç^ainst  thp 
projection  of  tbe  hi^ber  part,  as  acné  in  Greek  arcbitecture 

and  ty  tbe  advocates  of  tbat  style  in  cur  era,  is  and  reïïains 
a  faulty  expédient  cf  an  undeveloped  art.  Ibe  architecture  sfc- 
culd  st  lesst  te  se  arran.ged,  tbat  at  tbe  bei.éht  of  tbe  arcb- 
itrave of  tbe  lo«er  portion  a  sli.^^btly  prcjcctiné  tano  entends 
around  tne  bigber  part  te  préserve  centinuous  Imes  and  te 
prcperly  ccnnect  tbe  parts  (Fie.  39c). 
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If  îse  follcw  the  principles  of  Greek  antiquity  in  sach  cases, 
we  sbali  coly  too  readily  eirplcy  two  différent  scales,  wbicb 
was  uBually  fiaçplly  avcided  ty  tùe   Eenaissance  style. 

3.  Stories  net  separated  ty  borizontal  ùfembers, 
Insteac  of  separeting  tbe  stcries  ty  string  courses,  it  is 

soiretines  cnstoTrary  to  carry  tbe  Easonry  untroken  frcir  tbe  tsse 
to  tbe  coraice,  dividing  tbe  wall  ty  prcjcCtÎD^  pilasters  or 
projectiODs,  tbus  forrring  it  in  vertical  stripes;  eveD  ccIuitds 
extendicp  froir  base  to  cornice  are  eïïployed  in  tbis  nianner.  A 
Altbcu^éb  a  pciertul  effect  iray  te  prcduced  ty  tbis  tteans,  tbe 
arran^enent  containinê  an   internai  contraditticn.  It  is  always 
irost  natural  te  allcw  bcrizcct?!  lices  te  doninate,  and  even 
rtben  vertical  projections  of  tbe  wsll  are  arranged  in  forir  of 
pilasters,  etc.,  no  reascn  exists  for  suppression  tbe  noriz- 
cntsl  iieirters,  which  nay  eitber  stop  against  tbe  vertical  pro- 
jections or  te  trcisen  arcund  tbeŒ.  Even  Gctbic  cburcb  ercbitec- 
ture,  wbicb  nade  vertical  lines  don;inant,  never  suppressed  bor- 
izontal  divisions,  tut  ce  tbe  ccntrary,  trested  tben  the.   ncre 
toldly  in  tbe  places  wbere  tney  ?tere  justifiable. 

4.  Galleries,  Eelccnies.  Veracdstis,  tay  ivindows, 
Cortellinës.  etc. 

oc.  Galleries,  talccries  snd  verandans. 

rîalls,  Tîbetber  intended  fer  cburcb  or  secular  purpcsee  freo- 
uently  bave  galleries  on  cne  or  irore  sides.  Woen  tney  are  cf 
sir,3ll  treadxn,  tney  nay  ce  fcmed  ty  ccrtelliné  eut  teairs  cf 
stcne,  Rood  or  ircn,  wbicb  support  tbe  arcbitrave  or  floor,  c 
tut  in  crder  te  appear  strcng,  tbey  recuire  te  te  supported  by 
consoles,  ccrbels,  etc.  Galleries,  several  of  Tîbicb  nay  te  pla- 
ced  cver  eacb  ctber,  are  eitner  vaulted  cr  not  vaulted;  are  op- 
en  to  ti^e  interior  cf  me  nall  and  rest  en  ercades  cr  colonna- 
des. 'Ihey  cave  sclic  or  perfcrated  talustrsces  in  front,  and 
ïï8y  te  treatec  like  a  séries  cf  ccnnected  TîindcHS.  Ibese  Galle- 
ries tecciie  pcrticcs,  Icé^ias  and  verandabs  on  tbe  exterior  cf 
a  tuildiné,  porticcs  teiné  understcod  to  sienify  a  long  bail 
open  3t  cne  side,  ?  ic9?ia  tein^  a  living  rcoir  open  at  least 
on  tnc   sides.  and  verandabs  are  siirilar  structures  cf  ci^btesi 
construction. inesc  rocirs  are  intended  fer  livin^  in  tbe  cpsc 
sir,  se.  as  to  enjcy  tne  tresb  air  and  fine  viess,  T?y  be  arr- 
an£?ea  in  bcuscs  as  well  as  in  public  buildings. If  ccvered,  tbe 
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li^bticé  et  the  roon  tebind  is  iffçsired  in  case  it  is  lîéhtec 
ty  froûi  isindONS.  k   constructiCD  as  li.ébt  ss  possible  ,  slender 
supports  acd  ss  îEac3?  openings  as  ccnveDient,  are  tberefore  dés- 
irable, and  the  entire  character  will  be  tbus  deteririDed.  wbich 
pleassntly  ccntrasts  witb  toe  nore  solid  façade,  tbat  is  brolsen 
or  extended  by  the  pcrticc,  etc. 
i3.  Eay  wicdows  acd  balccnies. 

tey  Windows  and  balccnies  are  rocus  cutside  a  bouse  consttuc- 
ted  by  corbellin.é  out  the  walls,  as  usually  defined.  îbey  iray 
aise  be  added  te  tbe  walls  of  cities  and  fortifications,  terr- 
aces  cf  chateaus,  tcsers,  etc.  îbey  are  alnays  occupied  rcocs 
obtâined  by  projections,  are  finished  with  balustrades  and  are 
supportcd  by  corbels,  ccEscles,  vaults,  etc. 

'ïbe  crdinary  bslconyis  gecerally  s  sinéle  stcne  slab  suppor- 
t£Q  by  ccnscles  or  ccrbels,  wbose  tbickness  is  about  the  ssire 
ss  tbe  deptb  of  a  strinr^  course,  its  edge  beind  œoulded  like 
tbe  latter.  The  thickness  of  tbis  slab  dépends  on  tne  Œaterial, 

02  tbe  projection  of  tbe  balcony,  and  on  its  Icading  by  tbe  p 
persoES  wbo  iray  te  on  it.  Its  underside  iray  be  deccrated  by  s 
sunt  panels  of  aay  kind,  crovidec  tbat  tbey  do  net  iraterially 
weal^en  tbe  slab.  It  cay  prcject  cccsiôeratly  beyond  tbe  ccnsc- 
les. If  ail  unnecessary  «eiébt  cf  tbe  balccny  is  avcided,  cçer^ 
balustrades  cf  wrcugbt  iron  are  préférable  te  solid  cnes  of  s 
stone  or  nasonry;  tbe  v;rcu,éht  ircn  rcds  anc  crnairents,  as  in 
balustrades  of  stairs,  nust  be  placed  se  rear  to^etber,  tbat 

a  cbild's  head  csnnct  pass  tbrcuéb,  se  net  ejiceeding  6.?  te  7-1 
ins.  'Ine  beight  of  the  balustrade  sbould  be  scsrcely  less  ttiov. 

3  ft.  'Ibe  soïïe  is  true  cf  balustrades  in  ^^eneral.  Ibcse  cf  tal- 
conies  and  of  éslleries  are  constructed  aise  of  perforated  sl- 
3bs  cf  stcne  let  intc  ac^le  pcsts  and  ccvered  by  caps.  Ibese 
caps  ïïay  bave  crcfiles  lil^e  tbcse  cf  «inocw  sills  anc  sbould 

be  3t  tbe  cane  bei&'bt. 

Ealustrades  of  perforated  stcne  slats  are  very  plessing  in 
ccnstructicE  Tjitb  ornsirects  cf  wrcu^bt  ircn.  Since  tbe  Renais- 
sancc  pericd,  balustrades  ccirpcsed  of  soert  supports  like  vases 
hB^e   been  and  ?^ill  reirain  in  use.  Tbe  intervais  betseen  tbeir 
nay  be  filled  by  ornairents  of  wrcu^bt  ircn,  Tîbicb  rrccuce  a  ve- 
ry f^ood  etfect. 

Svideytly  the  balustrades  of  bay  windc«s  of  liviné  rooirs  snd 
cf  balls  cf  ail  kinds  irust  te  solid.  If  it  is  desired  to  cerf- 
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perforate  tnea,  a  sclia  panel  irust  te  plsced  tehind  thei.  Ibe 
tay  wicdcws  beve  a  pleasin^  effect  in  ccnnectiOE  witb  tbe  ept- 
ratîce  dccr,  divine  rise  to  aany  peculisr  srracgeireDts,  Ine  tay 
angles  of  corner  hcuses  are  places  especially  favorable  for  a 
angle  tay  wÎDdcws,  Hence  tbey  iray  differ  greatly  in  fore  oi'  p 
plan,  fce  otlon^,  Bouere,  circulsr,  etc, 
5.  Stairs. 

We  do  net  6avs  te  consider  tbs  construction  of  stairs  and  t 
tûeir  arran^eirent,  tut  principally  tbeir  forir.s,  Acccrdingly 
in  their  arrangeirent,  they  are  straiéht,  i.e.  witfc  a  straigbt 
course,  and  windin^  with  a  curvec  ccurse,  'Ihe  steps  iray  te  sap-| 
pcrted  ty  2  string  at  cne  and  cr  tbis  nay  te  ciitted,  or  ty 
siiall  ccluins  or  piers  foririné  a  systeir  of  tracery.  Ite   talus- 
trsde  and  ùand  rail  encloses  tbe  stairs  en  tbeir  cpen  side;  t 
tbe  under  sides  of  the  landinés  influence  tbe  effect  of  the. 
desiPn  in  irany  cases,  as  well  as  the  newels  aéainst  whicb  tbe 
band  rail  usually  stops. 

a.  Stairs  nitb  and  witbcut  carriages. 

If  the  steps  lie  on  eacb  other  so  as  te  te  supported  withcut 
a  carriage,  the  ends  and  undersides  of  the  steps  rray  te  decor- 
ated  ty  sunk  panels  of  varied  forirs.  If  strings  are  used,  thèse 
rray  te  siirply  incliced  lilsS  the  rise  cf  the  steps,  or  tney  nay 
te  forîred  in  steps  on  t.beir  upper  edç^es.  or  lastly  steps  nay 
clternate  with  irclined  parts,  (diê.  397)« 

Thèse  ibree  arrangeients  7?ill  te  rcre  or  l:^ss  suitatle  accor- 
ding  te  the  arran^^enent  cf  the  balustrade.  A  irculded  upper  eà^e 
and  ïïoulded  underside  of  tbe  strine  will  hâve  a  pleasing  effect, 
Ihe  strin^  nay  aise  te  se  treated  as  te  fcrir  s  Scries  of  supc- 
orts  like  consoles  (Fi^.  3S2)« 

E.  Stsirs  on  vaults. 
Stairs  are  vaultec  underneath  in  lany  cases.  The  Œcst  diff- 
érent kinds  cf  vaults  iïay  thus  te  used.  Stairs  «hcse  steps 
are  tuilt  intc  tbe  walls  at  eacb  end  ^ive  rise  to  a  very  pleas- 
ing arran^eirent  ty  constructin?î  an  arcb  under  eacb  step,  se  t 
tnat  the  vault  itself  ascends  in  a  stepped  lorir.  The  saie  prin- 
ciple  produces  peculiar  ano  pleasing  fcrus  in  winding  stairs, 
that  are  especially  adapted  te  brick  construction.  Cne  of  the 
ttost  pleasirg  ^inds  of  stairs  is  tnat  in  «hicc  four  straight 
flights  run  arouno  a  sauare  cpeniné;  If  the  stairs  and  lanc- 
ines are  tcen  supccrted  ty  ^roin  vaults,  thèse  are  alternately 


inclined,  prcdocin^  very  varied  fcrirs  cf  ceilings. 

Cne  cf  tùe  iicst  teautiful  motives  for  tbe  treatireDt  of  stairs 
was  a  particular  favorite  in  irediaval  cburcb  arcbitectore,  ana 
is  that  where  tbe  steps  are  supported  ty  suall  coluirns.  If  tn- 
£se  are  changed  into  tracery,  they  lead  te  rrcst  variée  foras, 
suitstle  for  siiall  stairs,  especielly  tbcse  used  in  bouses  wi- 
tbîE  tbe  rcotts  tbenselves  or  in  cburch  architecture. 
Y.  balustrades  cf  Stairs. 

ibese  are  cf  stcne  or  of  iron.  If  irade  of  stcne  tbe  band  rail 
is  supported  ty  talusters,  thouflb  s|all  ccIuœds  are  also  favo- 
rites. Or  perforated  slats  are  arran^ed,  eitber  deccrated  ty 
free  crnanents  or  forired  cf  tracery  in  strictly  geciretrical  p 
patierns.  balustrades  cf  Tîrcugbt  ircc  are  particularly  suitatle, 
wnich  consist  of  vertical  deccrated  bars  or  of  free  scroll  wcrk. 
Csst  iroD  and  fcron2e  nay  aise  te  used,  tbougb  cast  îrcD  Kill 
seldcir  te  enployed  for  talusters  on  acccunt  cf  its  trittleness 
and  fcroDze  is  so  expensive,  that  stcne  or  wrcugbt  iron  will  te 
tJreferred.  Cast  zinc  is  very  suitatle  for  tbe  interiors  of  buil- 
dings tut  recuires  to  fcs  painted  cr  gilôed  on  account  cf  its 
uDpleasant  celer,  tîvidently  wocden  balustrades  would  only  te 
used  for  -rtocden  stairs  and  iray  te  conpcsed  cf  sepsrate  pièces, 
or  te  actual  ïïccc  carvings.  Cn  tbe  other  band,  .^rou^bt  ircn 
balustrades  are  aise  suitstle  fer  wooden  stairs. 
ô.  An^ile  aele-fi  cf  Stairs. 

ôgamst  tbese  afcut  ti^e  talustrad-ss,  tne  nacd  rails  end  tbe 
carriage,  and  tbey  afford  ccpcrtunity  fer  tbe  irost  varied  trear- 
Eent.  Care  nust  sltsays  te  taker  te  bave  tbe  parts  just  naiieo 
joiD  tbe  neviels  in  a  naturel  way  and  properly.  Ibe  nei^els  are 
suited  to  receive  a  é3s  fixture,  a  vase  cf  flcwers,  an  crrair- 
eiital  figure,  or  one  suppcrtiné  a  ccat  cf  ans,  etc.  -îbeir  f 
forffs  arc  treatec  in  acccrdance  witb  tbe  particular  case  for 
rtbicb  tbey  are  used,  nitb  tbeir  arrsn^eirent,  and  ïïitb  tbe  es- 
terial  cf  wbicb  they  are  cctstructed.  îbey  always  recuire  g  c 
plintb  snd  a  cap,  and  in  irany  cases  a  crowniné  ornaient;  tbe 
forirs  cf  tbe  plintb  and  lap  sccnlc  barircnize  witb  tbcse  cf  t 
tbe  carriage  and  band  rail,  witb  ?jbicb  tbey  iray  or  iray  not  te 
connectée. 

e.  Landinés. 

Care  nust  always  te  tsken  to  secure  a  pleasinc  treatirent  z\ 
tbe  lanciné  slac,  in  case  tbe  unûerside  is  net  coDcealed  ty  v 
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vaalts.  Sballow  sunk  pscels  arc  suitsfcle  te  net  «eaten  tbe  lau- 
ding  slat;  the  Traxinuir  cçptc  ic  Titiich   tbey  aay  te  sunk  deçenos 
on  tne  tûickness  and  clear  stan  of  tbe   slab,  and  on  tne  parti- 
cular  case  in  whicb  it  is  used.  If  lar^e  nuirbers  cf  Œen  use  tbe 
stairs  in  tuildin^és  at  certain  bours,  as  in  scbcols,  tbeatres. 
concert  balls,  etc.,  it  iray  tsccirs  dangerous  te  weaken  tbe  slacî 
Iberetore  cne  irust  always  carefully  ccnsider  in  spécial  cases, 
wbether  tbe  panels  iïsy  te  deep  cr  shallow,  and  tcis  is  aise  t 
true  cf  fcalccDies. 

Z'   'i\inàiné   Stairs, 

Ihe  undersides  cf  tbe  steps  cr  Tîinding  stairs  are  either 
left  of  rectanéular  section,  cr  tbey  are  dressed  off  to  a  he- 
liccidal  surface,  cr  a  vault  is  ccnstructed  teneatb  them.  In 
tùe  first  case  are  fcrired  ;ïedge  sbaped  prisŒS,  witb  iroulded 
edges  or  witb  surfaces  deccrated  ty  sonk  panels.  In  the  second 
case  the  heliccidal  surface  tray  te  ornaŒented  ty  sunk  panels, 
ttouldinés  cr  ornairents  arrenged  witb  référence  te  a  belical 
line,  cr  lastly  a  ccubinaticn  cf  tbe  twc  varieties  Œay  te  enc- 
loyed.  In  case  cf  a  vault  tenestb  i^indin^  stairs,  it  ttay  te 
Oiviaea  m  radial  coirpartuents;  or  iray  te  an  ascending  annul- 
ar  heliccidal  vault.  Ine  last  arran^eirent  çeririst  cretty  ircdes 
cf  tres'Cïrent  in  trick  ccnstructicn  witb  tbe  aid  of  orrairenta] 
tonds,  'fînich  nere  çarlicular  favcrites  in  tbe  brick  architect- 
ure cf  hcllsnd. 

ïf  tbe  nesel  cf  a   wincin^  stairs  is  sclid,  it  shoclo  hove  r 
hand  rail  nculdin^  (?i^*  399),  ?snicb  nust  te  cf  sucn  fcrir  as 
te  te  easily  érasped,  and  it  is  therefcre  usually  s  round  tet- 
wsec  twc  hcllCTîS.  If  tbere  is  ne  newel,  tut  a  central  îjell  cp- 
eniné,  this  shculd  î^enerally  te  enclcseo  ty  an  ascendiné  beli- 
cal strins,  irculdeo  cr  decorated,  anc  wbich  is  «rcu.^ht  in  tbe 
sclid  en  tbe  ends  et   the  steçs.  In  larder  windin^  stairs,  tbis 
should  te  suçpcrted  ty  siall  cclunns,  very  fine  e:sairples  cf 
rthicb  are  fcund  in  tne  stair  tcwer  cf  tbs  castle  cf  Vsissen, 
anc  in  tbe  f^raceful  windin^  stairs  of  tbe  sc-called  ïïciian's 
Kcuse  at  Strastur^  in  Alsace. 

Very  s^rand  windiné  stsirs  sncula  bave  a  stair^ay  secaraîe  ter 
servants  instead  cf  a  newel,  «nicb  iray  te  liphtec  ty  i^irdcTîS, 
se  thst-  an  opportunity  is  cttainea  icr  aeccraticn&  tbe  ï?alls 
cf  windin^  stairs  ty  niches,  tracery  and  siirilar  irctives. 
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6,  Ici^ers, 

Icwers  are  eitber  intecded  for  sâairs,  fer  observation,  or 
for  tells.  Id  sll  tbese  cases  tbey  bave  an  opper  stcry  essen- 
tially  différent  frcir  toe  lower  stories;  the   upper  landioé  et 
a  stair  tower  is  ligbted  ty  a  HiDOca,  as  well  as  tbe  entrance 
te  the  attic  story,  or  to  sny  otder  rooŒ,  îcwers  for  observât- 
icD  or  ûf  f cctif icatioDS  serve  for  teirporary  or  penraoent  occu- 
patiOE.  Eell  towers  contain  a  roca  fer  tbe  bells.  Cburch  toners 
are  eitèer  detacbed,  ajcinicg,  placed  over  tbe  crossing,  or  are 
little  tcwers  on  gables.  îbe  latter  are  aise  used  in  tuildinês 
that  require  signal  bells,  like  hoscitals,  barracks  etc. 
a.  Flans  cf  îcwers. 

As  for  tbe  plans  of  tewers,  tbey  are  eitber  free  ce  tbree  si- 
des  acd  tben  prc.iecting  beyccd  tbe  face  of  the  building,  or 
tbey  are  biilt  in  and  are  rrerely  free  on  twc  sides  or  tut  cne; 
tne  souare  plan  is  préférable,  lowers  iiay  furtber  be  circular 
cr  polygonal,  witb  tbree,  four,  five  six  or  eigbt  sides.  îbe 
forff  of  plaE  is  décidée  ty  tbe  purpose  cf  tbe  tower,  and  by 
tbe  place  at  wbicb  it  is  ccnnected  to  tbe  tuildic^.  Wbclly  àe- 
tacëeo  tcîïsrs  are  seldoi  placed  near  a  building  except  xben  in- 
dependcDt,  like  observation  towers;  tut  tbey  ïïay  be  arrangée 
te  te  psrtially  free,  ss  tbey  nay  be  connectée  witn  tbe  Icfler 
story  cf  3  building  by  an  arcb,  abcve  isbicn  tbey  are  separstc. 

Stair  towers  should  always  be  attacbcd  at  cne  side  cr  stend 
in  tbe  angle  of  a  building.  îbey  sbculd  eenerally  be  treated 
plainly,  bein^  su^^crainatc  pcrts  cf  tbe  tuilcing,  sbculd  hâve 
suall  Windows,  anc  cnly  tbeir  upper  stcries  sbculd  te  ricl^ly 
treated  and  bave  l^rge  ?ïir:dc-,ss.  If  tbey  tlay  2  cors  iiiccrtsni" 
cart,  tbeir  cpenings  sbculd  be  ncre  nnnercus,  arc  tbey  sbculd 
be  ligbtCG  by  larder  ?;indcws.  In  iiac:;  cases  a  éallery  suppcrtea 
by  ccrtelliné  cr  ctber  supports  extends  arcund  tbecr  at  tbe  nç- 
igbt  of  cne  cr  ïïcre  landiLts.  îbe  strin^  courses  sbculd  be  st- 
epped  correstondiné  te  tbe  stair  inside,  cr  tbey  sbculd  te  ar- 
ranged  borizontally  and  placée  at  tbe  saire  beiébts  as  tne  stc- 
ries and  tbe  windcî?  prcjecticns.  Cne  cr  tbe  ctber  arrangeirenb 
is  préférable  accordin«^  te  tbe  particular  case. 
3.  îcwers  ter  Ctservaticn. 

Such  iray  te  entirely  free  çr  ïïay  te  attacbed,  partly  ccntair- 
inc^  stairs,  tbe  upperiost  part  teing  furnisiiec  .vil'ii  yjlj-  y, 


calcon;;.  ':  onc  -••-  ^  fi:<tedients  for  facilltatiné  otservstion. 
Cijurch  towers  are  treoueDtly  also  for  observation,  especiallj? 
wheD  tbey  serve  as  ststiODS  fer  fire  watcbiren.  'Ihey  then  bave 
a  spécial  story  fitted  as  a  dwellicé  for  tbe  «atcbusn,  wbÉre 
tbs  watcn  is  kept  during  tbe  cigbt,  Sucb  a  story  produces  a 
spécial  effect  oe  tbe  entire  tcfler. 
Y.  Eell  Icwers. 

Ibese  are  essential  recuisites  fer  cfcurcbes,  Ibeir  Ecst  iip- 
crtant  portion  is  a  rooii  for  tne  fcells,  wbicb  irust  hsve  as  la- 
rge or  as  nany  cpenin^s  as  pcssicle,  se  tbat  tne  sound  of  tbe 
tells  ffisy  ce  beerd  at  a  great  distance.  ïbeir  chsracter  is  al- 
so deterEined  ty  tbeir  purcoses,  Ibe  towers  cf  churcbes  arc 
usaally  intended  fer  ouite  différent  pnrpcses.  For  exaiple,  s 
icwer  iray  contsin  a  vestitole  in  tne  éround  story,  an  organ 
.^allersy  in  tbe  second,  a  rcoir.  for  tbe  clock  in  tbe  tbird,  a 
rocc  for  tells  in  tbe  fcurtb  (tells  and  clock  ffost  never  te  ïd 
tbe  saie  tower),  and  one  for  wstcbiren  in  tbe  fifth,  îbis  «ould 
recuire  a  tcwer  in  five  stories  witb  différent  beights  and  dii- 
ferently  treeted.  In  ccntrast  to  tbe  open  stcry  for  tells,  tbe 
otber  stories  are  te  te  as  nearly  closed  as  pcssitle,  unneces- 
sary  cpenings  teing  avoided, 

?or  churcbes  witb  nave  and  transepts,  tne  ercssiné  afforgs 
opportunity  fer  a  large  tcîser,  tbat  iray  te  e  tell  tower,  itay 
ligbt  tbe  crossing,  or  te  for  otservaticn  cnly.  In  tbese  cas- 
es it  îsy  bave  as  ïïany  snc  as  lar^e  cLenin^s  £5  pcssitle.  îts 
tcrir  cf  plan  Ôerends  en  its  purpcse  in  tbe  entire  desién  cf 
tbe  cburch,  and  wbat  estbetic  and  usterial  parts  it  plays. 

ICHD  bâlls  sbeuld  bave  a  tcjser  in  ïïany  cases,  wbose  lower  r- 
rccîie  lay  ccntain  archives  and  an  open  talccny,  etc.,  ?!bile  lu 
its  upper  part  irap  te  a  clccK  ard  tell  fer  tbe  bours,  and  a 
rccir  for  a  tire  ^satcbccn.  'ibe  tower  story  cf  tbe  te?ser  is  cften 
at  tbe  sane  tiire  tbe  city  :iail.  1h£  fcrn  of  tbe  tower  is  variée 
acccrding  to  circunstances,  tut  teinf^  fer  secular  curpcses.  sU 
ecèlsslsatical  cbaracter  irust  alnays  te  avoided.  Ibe  saire  is 
true  of  tCTîers  for  ctservation,  tbcse  cf  prisons,  city  gâtes, 
tridées,  cbateaus  and  fcrtresses.  ^.   icrtress  cbaracter  is  uere 
saitatle  for  tbese  witb  deccrsticns  ty  tattleiects,  tsys,  etc., 
to  prcduce  a  picturesoue  effect. 
ô.  Fccfs  et  lowers. 

Ibe  ncst  necessary  factcr  in  ibe  treatiect  cf  tbe  tofter  i^ 
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the  roof;  toowers  iray  bsve  wooden  roofs,  stone  spires,  or  ircn 
rocis;  tùey  nay  tenrinate-^'With  doirical,  pyraiidal  or  conicsl 
fCTES,  A  crowning  forrr  iray  te  prcduced  ty  ccntininé  tbese  tons, 

'ibc  treatïïent  cf  tbe  rcofs  cf  tcwers  is  cce  of  the  ffost  fruit- 
ful  scd  7î€lccir8  çrctlens  for  the  arccitect  in  ail  cases.  Ihe 
elecects  availatle  for  tbe  çurpose  are:-  1,  open  ^alleries  rtith 
ccluKDs;  tbe  so-called  dwarf  éalleries;  2,  doriter  Windows;  3, 
fcrirs  of  gatles;  4,  placiné  masses  at  tbe  angles;  5.  several 
^alleries  atove  eacfi  ctber;  6,  tbe  roof  itself,  wcetber  it  be 
a  dcire,  a  bip  or  a  ccnical  rccf;  /,  corfcelliné  eut  bay  Windows; 
talccDies  and  Éalleries  witb  balustrades;  £,  éargoyles,  finials 
of  ail  linds,  weathercocks,  crosses,  and  ctber  ornairents  for 
tbe  spexes  of  towers.  Ibe  nost  varied  trestEent  results  froir 
tbe  coirtinâtioD  oi  tbese  eleirents. 

C,  BCCFS. 

Rcofs  are  generally  of  decided  iEportance  in  tbe  external 
effect  CI  buildings  and  stroctures,  since  tbey  aaterially  aid 
in  toriEinê  tce  visible  cotlices.  'Iberelcre  soncd  artistic  teel- 
ing  led  tbe  Greelîs,  no  less  tban  tbe  nediaeval  irasters,  to  lay 
tbe  greatest  stress  on  the  treatrent  cf  tbe  rocf.  Less  attcnt- 
icn  was  paid  ty  Senaissance  Easters  to  tbe  forns  of  roofs,  witc 
tbe  exception  of  tne  àcii:ed  rcofs  of  cburcbea,  anc  tbus  in  our 
tine  tbis  tendsncy  nf  tbe  PertSissance  is  ainred  at  ty  Eany  arcfc- 
itects,  te  sllcw  tbe  rocf  to  ceve  tne  least  pcssitle  cart  in 
tbe  effect  cf  the  tuildin^.,  ty  ccnceriliné  it  tebind  an  attic, 
cr  ty  E2kin£  it  se  flat,  tbat  it  cannct  te  seen,  Ibere  is  irif- 
sed  a  raticnal  develctiient  of  tbe  rccf  less  in  Itely;  where 
Ticcd  is  net  stur^dant  tnere  and  sncw  is  bardly  seen,  flat  rcofs 
are  tbe  cnly  apprcpriate  way,  ar^ô   are  actoally  necessary  for 
sel<e  cf  econcEy.  It  is  ctnerwise  in  our  Nortb,  ricb  in  tctb 
wood  and  sncw.  îne  entire  northern  nature  requires  tbe  perpen- 
dicular  lines  of  our  tuildinés  te  fee  eipbasized  tp  tbe  rccfs; 
bere  ricb  in  fcrests,  tbe  cities  wculd  seen  te  bave  been  burn- 
ed,  if  the  buildings  did  net  bave  tneir  ccwerfully  effective 
rccfs,  vîitn  ail  tbeir  accesscries  of  deniers,  cbirrneys,  etc. 
îberefore  care  irust  be  taken,  tbat  the  rccfs  are  artistically 
treated  te  enbance  tbe  entire  architecture,  net  te  distorb  it. 
It  shculd  net  appear  as  if  tbe  arcbitect  coule  net  design  any- 
tbing  abcve  the  Eain  cornice.  k'agnificent  buildings  like  tbe 
fcrirer  court  théâtre  in  Cresden,  recuire  scietbing  ffore  thaï  a 
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fcrilesE  and  colossal  roof  with  ligbtniDé  rcds,  Airon^  its  ani- 
irated  surrcucdings  wiLb  the  cutlines  of  tbe  court  cburch  and 
of  the  palace  »itb  its  tcwsr,  the  beavy  Œass  cf  the  forier  tbe- 
atre  appeared  very  fcadlj?.  Aïïong  tbe  Eany  noble  buildings,  whicb 
cccupy  tbe  ging  street  in  Vienna,  the  'iown  Hall  with  its  well 
developed  roofs  appears  far  irore  advantageously  tban  tbe  new 
î/useuirs,  tbet  look  as  if  tbey  bad  been  turned. 
We  shall  nc7i   treat  in  détail  tbe  follcwing. 
1.  Eatter  of  walls,  2.  Foms  of  roofs. 

3.  Roof  ccvering.  4,   Cerner  Windows. 

5.  Eidge  tcsers.  6.  Cbiineys. 

7.  Décorations  cf  roofs.      c.  Gables  and  pedinsents. 

1.  Batter  of  walls. 

Knclosing  walls  are  properly  tattered,  thaï  rein  water  nay 
fiCTï  ofi  on  tbat  side  wbere  it  wocld  tellesst  injurious,  tbat 
îîould  usually  be  tbe  exterior  tcward  the  street,  wbere  neans 
of  reïïcving  tbe  water  .re  usually  provided.  In  this  case  it 
is  proper  te  add  a  drip  te  tbe  battering  side  of  the  wall.  tbe 
sarre  is  true  for  tattleirents. 

If  it  is  reouired  to  prevert  ail  prerscns  frcii  passing  cver 
xbe  wall,  a   cresting  or  ircn  lattice  will  te  suitatle,  and  iray 
te  irade  of  very  pleasicg  fcrir.  It  will  aise  socetiires  te  neces- 
sary  to  9ivc  the  top  cf  tbe  wall  s   ricber  fcrE,  se  os  te  irsfee 
separate  parts  cf  différent  bei^bts,  and  to  aniuate  tbe  aall 
ty  neans  of  windoïts,  vases  cf  flcwers,  as  sçell  as  tn  ircn  lat- 
tices  and  sirrilar  expédients. 

2.  H-orirs  cf  roofs. 

îhe  principal  fcms  cf  rccfs  are  the  sbed  rccf,  bip  roof, 
gable  roof,  and  tbe  pyranidal  bip  rcof.  Ccupcsite  fcrirs  nap 
te  used  as  reçuired.  Thus  a  ^atle  rccf  iray  te  bipped  at  bctb 
ends,  cr  s  éatlc  cr  uii  ica  ;, .r./  join  another  gable  cr  bip 
rccf,  3  favorite  fer  tbe  rccfs  of  tc-^ers.  Ibe  inclinaticn  cf 
rccfs  Hill  freguectlv  vary  to  crcduce  tetter  effects,  for  eaxir- 
ple,  so  tbat  tbe  ends  cf  a  bip  rccf  cay  te  steeper  tban  its 

sides. 

At  tbe  présent  tiie  it  often  tecoires  necessary  to  etrçloy  the 
ïïansard  rocfl  and  for  tbe  angle  pavillons  et  public  buildings, 
the  curved  nansaro.  Ibese  feras  of  roofs  are  entirely  approprio- 
ate  wbere  resulting  froir  needs.in  the  saire  nzy   for  sake  cf  ec- 
cnotty,  it  iray  frequently  teccire  necessary  te  lessen  tbe  beigbt 
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et  tûe  rocf  ty  plscint  a  decP,  atcve  8  strsiébt  rccf. 

Cn  estbetic  ércuDCs,  rccfs  ccupcsed  of  curved  surfaces  sbo- 
uld  3lso  te  eirplcyed,  as  for  pavillons  ecd  ccnservatcries. 

ÏD  ail  côses  tûe  proportions  and  fcrirs  of  roofs  are  te  te 
cbcsec  te  add  te  tbe  sffsct  cf  tDe  toilding.  If  a  space  for 
passage  is  arrangée  atcve  the  irain  comice  witb  talastrades, 
tbese  snould  nsver  excesc  3»25  te  3«cl  ft,  in  beiébt.*  biéb 
talustrades  rral^e  tbe  tuildiDg  appear  Icw  and  lo»  cnes  bign, 
loe  talustrades  csd  scarcely  te  léser  tban  3  ft.,  sincs  tb- 
sir  pnrccse  wcald  net  tben  ce  fulfilled.  If  ibese  balustrad- 
es are  arrangea  in  cccnection  witb  jreoestals  supportiez  stat- 
ues, tbese  ïïDSt  te  desiéned  te  prcdace  a  suitatle  sky  lire, 
3.  Fcof  Ccverin^. 

Care  lust  te  takec  tcat  tbe  roof  ccvering  net  only  fulfils 
its  purpese,  tut  aise  bas  a  pleasme  eiîect,  âven  tbatcbed 
roofs  cf  stra;?  ïïay  ce  nade  pleasing  cy  tbe  lay  in  î?bich  tbe 
tuccles  cf  strsïï  ère  fastened,  îce  rocf  ccvering  cf  rural 
tuildinés  generally  ùas  a  picturesous  effect  frcir  accidentai 
circuirstacces  cf  ail  kinds;  sonetines  coirpcsed  cf  stene  slats 
cf  irregular  ferir,  as  in  places  nbere  plates  cf  pcrpbyry  cr 
cf  t^ura  liiïestcûc  are  csed;  scuetiires  ci  sfiinëles  belc  dose 
ty  stcnss.  Vcss  ard  ail  vices  cf  Liants  «bicb  tro«  cd  rocfs 
frecuently  appear  v€ry  picturescue,  altbcu^t  tbis  grc?itb  is  n 
DCT  teceiicial  to  tne  «ccdscrr:  cl  tfce  rocf,  ry  cuttin^  tbe 
Icîïer  ecds  cf  sbirgles  are  icrïïer-  nany  kinds  ci  patterns  cr 
sbinf^ls  rccfs,  tut  care  is  necessary  tbat  tbe  snir^lcs  te  zsoe 
cf  sucfc  fons,  tbat  Tsater  cay  te  kept  as  isr  frcn  tbe  Joints 
as  pcssitle. 

lile  rccfs  take  différent  fcrâs  acccrûine  te  tbe  iicde  cf  lay- 
icé,  sinéle,  dcutle  cr  crcîsn,  aise  isbec  tbe  vertical  jcints 
are  ccnticucus  cr  altsrrats,  irbetber  tbe  tiles  are  set  in  tcrô, 
as  in  tbe  last  case.  Ifce  fcrirs  cl  tile  roofs  furiber  cepenc  cr: 
lue   fori  cî   tbe  Ici^er  €-:s  ci  tbe  tiles,  as  well  as  Tçbetcsr  a 
any  tiles  cf  spécial  catterns  are  used. 

Ibe  rid^e  and  eaves  cf  tfce  rccf  alsays  recuire  scecial  prsc- 
autiens  te  prevent  entrance  cf  rain  î^ater,  ace  to  prcterly  csr- 
ry  it  off,  'Ibese  places  aise  ceiard  crcairentatiCD  fer  any  ccv- 
erin^  cf  tbe  root.  Eence  corders  cf  diifersctly  cclcred  tiles 
sbould  te  arranêed  alcc^  tbe  ucter  and  Ic^er   edées  ci  tile  rccf'^ 
in  catterns  îiitb  ridf^e  tiles  cf  spécial  snapes,  cr  suiiacle 
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fiDials  at  tbe  3i:ex  of  tbe  rocf,  that  are  to  te  treated  as  free 
ending  fcms,  (îectonics,  p,  195  et  seo). 

In  esse  cf  slate  roofs,  tbe  irost  picturesgue  effect  is  otte- 
ined  ty  the  use  iî   tbe  cld  sc-called  Genrac  iretbod  of  layin^. 
Ey  tbe  use  of  slates  eut  to  spécial  forirs  are  producea  the 
irost  varicd  patterns»  whicb  iray  turtber  te  heightened  fcy  en- 
ploying  slates  cf  différent  cclcrs.  Ecrders  aloné  tbe  ridge 
and  eaves  and  tands  aronnd  deniers  are  always  décorations  pec- 
aliarly  suited  to  roof  surfaces,  Tbe   ridges  of  slate  roofs  ar€ 
irost  properly  ccvered  witb  netal,  and  crestings  of  perforated 
plates,  cf  baiEirered  work,  or  of  cast  lead  and  zinc  or  wrcugbt 
ircn,  are  always  proper,  as  well  as  finials  of  thèse  iretals, 

4,  Corner  ?ïindcïîs. 

In  irany  esses  a  kind  cf  stcry  is  arrangea  jn  the  roof,  espe- 

cially  in  ïïansarc  roofs,  Tibicn  is  ligbted  ty  large  windcîvs. 

Ihese  nay  be  very  richly  and  crnaîientally  treated,  'Ibey  gener- 

ally  consist  of  an  architrave  tetseec  rilasters,  wbich  support 

an  entafclature  and  pedinent,  and  its  base  ean  te  extended  cy 

volutes  at  eacb  side  (?ig,  400  a,  fc,  c,  d;  Fig.  401,  a,  t,  c). 

Ihey  iray  be  tben  properly  ércupec  ïïitb  the  Windows  cf  tbe  upp- 

er  stcry. 

Large  dorirer  Windows  are  sonetiires  reouired  ty  tbe  need  ci 

hcistin^  weigbts  ty  a  crâne  '^hen   in  s  «arçbcuse,  'ioey  tcen 
nave  a  strcnêly  crojecting  rcoi  in  whicb  tbe  carne  is  fixea, 
and  are  clcsea  fcy  cccrs.  îbese  are  decorated  ty  wrouébt  ircn 
tands.  Ccrirer  windcws  usually  serve  for  liébtin^  and  ventila- 
ting  an  attic;  acccrding  te  tbe  iîrpcrtance  or  subordination 
of  tbe  part  played  ty  fcbeE,  tbey  Œây  te  decorated  ty  crnarren- 
tal  èBtle   rocfs  cr  left  çlain,  Wccden  éatle  roof  cf  cburch  tcK- 
ers  are  often  deccrative  expédients  of  priie  iirpcrtance,  anc 
toey  ifgy  te  connccted  tceetber  to  facilitate  fastening -iibe  rc- 
pes  recuire  in  slaters'  wcrk,  îcrirer  Windows  et  nouses  aiia  cf 
putlic  fcuilcings  nay  sciretiires  te  circular,  seiricircular  or 
elliptical,  or  ^enerally  ïïay  te  cf  tbe  icst  diverse  fores,  îbey 
sbculd  bave  sn  .?rcbitrave  anc  soire  fcrir  cf  crestint,  freaucr,tly 
irade  of  sheet  zinc,  Ccrïïer  and  rooi  Windows  always  add  iiucë  te 
tbe  deccrative  effect  cf  a  building. 

5.  Cbittneys. 
In  8  fully  develcpea  architectural  style,  cne  irust  cot  fortet 

te  iiake  tbe  chin-neys  ot  pleasin^  fcrir..  snd  te  arrange  tbei  se 
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so  that  the  effect  cf  the  tuildicé  ir,£y  cot  te  injured.  îbey 
sbculd  tbSD  bave  tases  witb  caps  at  their  tops  for  tbe  dis- 
charge cf  SŒolie,  Ihe   forir  of  this  cap  elways  dépends  en  its 
spécial  ircde  of  constrocticn.  It  is  prcper  to  give  the  cbiŒ- 
ney  a  twisted  sbap  as  well  as  te  contine  several  flues  in  a 
gTcup,  ccvering  tbe  wbole  îsitb  a  rocf  cf  sheet  aietal  to  keep 
cat  rain,  'Ibis  roof  nay   le  deccrated  fcy  sicall  fables  or  bave 
tbe  fcrir  of  a  crown, 

6.  Cecoraticns  of  Eccfs* 

Aïï,oDg  tbe  deccraticns  cf  rccfs,  tne  cresticg  is  bere  special- 
ly  considered,  and  it  iray  te  executed  in  wrcuébt  ircn,  cast  2 
zinc  or  bairirered  sneet  copper,  aca  it  is  jÉenerally  arrangée  as 
a  cresting  on  tbe  ric^e  cf  tbe  rccf;  tben  tbs  finials  are  free 
ending  forïïs  of  tbe  saire  ïïaterials,  in  tbe  sbape  cf  sprays  cf 
flowers  and  leaves,  deccrated  ty  weatbercccks,  crosses,  aniirals 
and  ail  scrts  of  fcrirs,  ornaienting  tbe  angles  of  roofs  and 
especially  tbe  tcwers,  B^ew  gênerai  principles  ttay  te  given  ter 
crestinés  and  finials,  since  tbe  greatest  freedoir  is  adirissitle 
in  tbeir  treatŒent.  Ibey  produce  tbe  irost  pleasing  effect  if 
tbey  are  partly  cainted  tlacii,  partly  gilded,  and  ty  tbeir  cr» 
en  sppearance  aftcrd  tne  ircst  bénéficiai  contrast  to  tbe  irass- 
ive  character  cf  tbs  rccf  surfaces. 
?•  Fediirent  cr  Gatle. 

Ifiese  forn  tbe  end  surfaces  cf  gstle  rccfs,  and  arc  eitbsr 
clcsed  as  in  antique  teuples,  tben  teiné  deccrated  by  sculptu- 
res or  cpended  ty  Windows  cf  circular  cr  cther  fcrirs,  whicb 
liç^bt  thc  Interior  of  tbe  roof;  tbey  niay  te  clcsed  by  an  cpen 
stsirway,  se  tbab  one  long  side  cf  tbe  building  is  ccnnected 
witb  tbe  otber  as  in  sone  Fciranesque  cfcurcbes.  In  bouses  ana 
palaces,  tbe  attic  freouentls  ccntains  cne  or  iïcre  roorrs  anô 
tben  bas  isindows;  tbese  are  scnetirres  decorated  in  me  rien- 
est  ïïanner  and  are  divided  m  several  stcries.  îheir  cutlices 
consist  of  the  twc  inclined  lines  Tïitb  tne  saae  slcpe  as  tbe 
roof,  cr  tbese  are  stepped  to  appear  as  tattleirents;  frcn  tbe 
latter  were  derived  tbe  ricbly  deccrated  éatles  cf  tbe  Gerian 
Benaissance,  ty  tèe  aid  ci  ornairenta,  accesscries  of  ail  kinds. 

Ibe  ircst  natural  ircde  cf  décoration  is  te  iiake  tbe  twc  ends 
and  tbe  centre  rcost  proninent  ty  acrcterias  ônd  sculptures; 
ail  ircdes  of  loadin^  tbe  ends  heiéhten  tbe  epparect  statility, 
sltûcu^b  scldcir  really  increasing  it,  and  tbe  acroteria  at  the 
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centre  satisfies  an  esthetic  need.  In  very  bi,éb  gatles,  se  in 
tbose  of  cnurcbes,  tbese  îree  ecdiD^  fciïïs  recuire  a  çrcpcrti- 
cnate  neigbt;  e^atle  crosses,  finials,  figures  and  sicilar  act- 
ives nay  tbec  te  eirplcyed,  Ihe  gatle  is  covered  ty  a  cornice, 
that  Œ'ây  de  crnaiieEted  ty  crockets  in  scire  cases,  like  tbcse 
01  the  Gothic  style,  or  iray  te  resclved  into  free  and  fancitul 
forirs  as  in  tbe  Gernan  Benaissance.  tctti  are  justifiatle  for 
tuildin^ës  et  eernest  and  cignified  appearance,  cburcbes,  iruse- 
unis,  opéra  bouses,  etc.;  tbe  second  for  tbose  intended  to  bave 
a  cbaracter  of  .êreater  nagnificence,  for  cbateaus,  tbeatres, 
coiiic  opéras  etc. 

K.  saCNË  CCNSIBOCÎICN. 
îfcis  is  the  nost  nonunental  and  wcrtby  expression  of  arcbit- 
ecture,  end  at  tbe  sane  tiire  is  the  ïïcst  expensive  irode  of  con- 
struction, îhe  true  bistorical  develcpiïect  et  architecture  was 
carried  eut  in  stone  construction;  tbose  in  trick  and  wood  cn- 
ly  spproxiirated  ît   in  otber  naterials,  to  the  forirs  and  irctiv- 
es  already  existin.^  in  stone  constructicn.  It  is  indeed  true 
tbat  in  différent  places,  stone  ccnstructioc  Tsas  first  develcp- 
ed  froir  wood  construction,  tcrrcwin^  fron  thence  a  part  of  its 
forirs,  like  tccse  of  tbe  entatlature,  cclnnins  and  gatle  roof; 
tut  tbe  furtber  develcpcent  cf  tbese  and  ctber  elcEccts  first 
occurred  in  stone  ccnstructicn,  as  «ell  as  tbe  deteririnsticn 
Ci  estnstic  crccorticns.  Ibe  résistance  of  stone  to  crushin^ 
and  transverse  treakine  prescrited  tbe  licits  witbin  «bich 
stonework  coulo  te  eirplcyed;  résistance  to  tension  clircst  dg- 
ver  ccïïcs  in  considération,  or  only  as  it  ïïay  coeur  in  a  tean 
Uuder  trsBsverse  stress.  ïhe  eleirents  cf  stone  ccnstructioD 
are  slways  ïïcnolitbic  tesirs  cf  stcne,  posts,  slats,  ashlars 
and  vousscirs  oî  arcnes  and  vanlts.  .*11  architectural  const- 
ructicn is  arren^ed  witb  référence  te  tbcse.  Altbcu^b  a  ç^reat- 
er  firirncss  is  ?^iven  te  stonewcrk  ty  the  use  et  ncrtar,  it 
nust  itself  te  se  arrangea,  tbat  tbe  différent  parts  cf  tbe 
structure  are  in  a  state  of  statle  equilitriui.  It  is  always 
cbaracteristic  of  stone  construction,  tbat  tbe  eleirents  of 
its  structure  al-.^ays  renain  within  certain  liirits,  dependin^ 
en  the  tbickness  of  tbe  layers  cf  stone  in  tbe  ouarry.  and 
tbat  coDsideratle  projecticn  is  possitle  for  comices,  and 
furtber,  tbat  tbe  Eode  cf  cutting  aise  aids  the  effect. 
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ivith  référence  te  this,  see  lectonics,  p.  117,  etc. 

Furtber,  the  use  of  différent  oualities  cf  stone  iray  stroné- 
ly  cbaractçrize  stone  construction.  Ihe  barder  stones  should 
tben  te  eiiployed  for  tbe  structural  parts  and  tbe  softer  for 
the  irass  of  tbe  walls.  In  tbis  way,  the  water  tatles,  strin^ 
courses  and  comices,  ercbitraves  cf  openings  in  walls,  supp- 
orts and  tbe  renainin^  eut  stone  work  will  te  sbarply  disticf?- 
uished  frcrr  tbe  aasonry  proper.  'Ibis  is  slso  true  of  walls 
plastered  externally,  or  if  stones  of  epual  hardness  and  str- 
engtû  tut  cf  différent  cclors,  for  exairple  red  and  nbite  sand- 
stcnes  are  eirplcyed  in  s  structure.  Ihe  rarer  kind  of  stone 
sbculd  tben  te  used  for  tbe  arcbitectural  détails  proper,  and 
tbe  Kore  ccûciion  for  tbe  ïïasonry.  Inis  furtber  dépends  on  tbe 
ease  ot  wcrkinè  tbe  stone  or  on  tbe  texture  of  tbe  naterial. 
If  two  kinds  of  stone  are  eoually  bard,  like  red  and  wbite  s 
ssnastones,  one  sbculd  décide  in  accordance  witb  tbe  cbaracter 
of  tbe  tuildinf?  wnicn  snould  predocinate.  Red  sandstone  used 
in  irass  gives  tbe  tuilding  an  earnest  and  glcciry  cbaracter; 
wbicb  bas  a  cbeerful  and  trigbter  cne.  'ïbe  darl^er  stone  reoui- 
res  coarser  forirs  than  tbe  ligbter  one.  lectcnics,  p.  182. 

î.  cFîCK  CCl^SIRDClICi^. 

In  regard  to  the  treatirent  cf  foru  in  this  construction,  eve- 
rythin^  necessary  bas  already  teen  sald  in  tbe  Cbapter  of  lec- 
tonics  en  tricks,  p.  134  etc.  In  generel  and  as  a  ?ihole,  tbe 
cbaracter  cf  trici:  ccnstructicn  is  ceteririned  ty  tbe  sirall  di- 
lensions  cf  the  elenents,  ty  tbe  intlirate  ccnnecticn  cf  tbe 
casa,  and  ty  the  sliêbt  projection  cf  striné  ecurses  and  ccrn- 
ices.  It  tberefore  always  prcduces  works  that  are  nassive,  bave 
snall  ueirters  and  relatively  Ici^  relief.  îwc  styles  bave  teen 
develcped  in  trie  ccnstructicn,  tbe  ncrtbern  niediaeval  trick 
architecture  cf  tbe  low  northern  plains,  to  which  are  allied 
the  scutb  Eavarian,  Icwer  Havarian  and  Cutcb,  and  tbe  trick  a 
architecture  cf  upper  Italy.  ïbe  first  style  nay  te  called  tri- 
ck arenitecture  witb  irculded  bricks,  tbe  second  is  tbat  eirplcy- 
ing  terra  cotta.  Ibe  ncrtbern  style  scarcely  usée  terra  cetta, 
vîbicb  was  a  great  favorite  in  tbat  cf  upper  Italy.  ïotb  styles 
lead  to  peculiar  forirs  and  totb  uay   te  ccirtined,  or  ratber  are 
already  eciiitined  irostly  in  tbe  trick  architecture  cf  upper  Ita- 
ly, since  tbis  style  used  totb  nculded  tricks  and  terre  cotta. 
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tbe  différence  tetneen  Œoulded  bricks  and  terra  cotta  consists 
in  this,  tbat  tbe  latter  is  codeled,  cast  or  pressed  in  iroulds, 
and  tberefcre  adaits  cf  plate  torirs,  sucb  as  parts  of  fric2es, 
and  freely  sculptured  ornaiEents,  while  iroulded  tricks  are  prop- 
erly  cnly  pcoîiièd  bricks,  so  tbat  tbe  first  style  renoonces 
nearly  ail  ornaïïental  and  sculptured  crnaEentation»  Cn  tbe  otb- 
er  band,  tbe  first  style  eirplcys  glaeed  and  cclored  bricks,  ra- 
rely  ornanental  blccks  carved  froir  sundried  clay  and  burced, 

Eowever  pleesing  tbe  Tior^e  crested  by  tbe  nortbern  nediseval 
and  tbe  Lonbard  or  Sienese  brick  arcbitecture,  witb  eut  iïïpro- 
vsd  transpcrtaticc  a  pure  brick  architecture  excluding  ail  st- 
cnc  will  now  be  advisable  only  in  soire  localities.  Eut  wbere 
eut  stcne  iray  reacily  be  cbtained,  it  will  usually  be  preferr- 
ed  to  bricks,  tbese  being  only  used  for  tbe  irasonry, 

K,  Vint   SIGNE  Aî^C  EEICK  VASCNEY. 

In  countries  wbere  brick  is  tbe  ordinary  building  ïïsterial 
and  Tibère  siifficient  eut  stone  nay  be  obtained  for  tde  princi- 
pal arcbitectural  détails,  a  irixed  stcne  and  brick  constructi- 
CD  will  be  eirployed,  like  tbat  fcund  generally  in  tbe  Netberl- 

ands,  and  tbere  develcped  in  a  wbolly  spécifie  way.  At  leest 
tbere  ail  tbe  strcng  courses  and  cornices  are  irade  of  eut  stc- 
ne, and  blocks  of  stcne  are  bàilt  in  at  tbe  cpenings,  wberever 
ircn  ancbcrs  sre  te  be  fixed  fer  tbe  -.^cccsc  dccrs  cr  '.?indcw 
fraires. 

In  8  iicre  develcped  fera  et  tbis  cixed  ccnstructicn,  tbe  br- 
ickwcrk  is  ectirely  liiritcd  te  tfee  ir.ascnry  cr  wall,  and  tbe 
J3n:b3  of  dcors  and  windews  as  tîgII  as  ail  ctber  structural  b 
parts  ara  ïïsde  of  eut  stcne.  Cn  tbe  otber  banc,  cilasters  for 
strenétbeniné  tbe  -.çall  ïïay  be  cf  brick  cn  scccunt  cf  tbe  strcr- 
.éer  bond,  Tîbile  their  eapitals  and  bases  are  of  eut  stone.  In 
case  cf  isolated  piers,  it  is  cpst   te  interrupt  tbe  briekwcrk 
at  regular  intervais  by  eut  bcnd  stones  te  êive  greater  stren^tù.| 

'Ibe  irixed  brick  and  stcne  arcbitecture  cf  nany  Cutch  buildings 
cf  tbe  iriddle  a^es  and  tbe  Renaissance  is  really  refined,  and 
in  it  is  a  certain  intention  cf  producing  a  spécial  effect  by 
tbe  contrast  of  colors  of  wbite  sandstcne  and  deep  red  bricks. 
No  cpportunity  is  lost  fer  decoratin^  springing  and  key  stcnes, 
or  for  interrupting  brick  irasonry  by  courses  of  stone  placed 
at  tbe  saire  bei^tjt  as  windcw  sills  cr  transons  (-Fig.  4C2),  se 
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that  the  trick  irasonry  forirs  closed  panels.  îbese  expédients 
pive   the  irixed  stone  and  brick  arcbitecture  cf  Eclland  its 
peculiar  stafcp,  and  tbey  fcrn  tbe  readiest  and  siir.plest  gêne- 
rai nieans  of  obtaining  t   cbarscteristic  effect  with  snall-  Eeans, 
especially  in  tuildin^s  intèncec  terely  for  utility,  as  in  ru- 
ral structures. 

met   CONSIEUC'IICN. 

Wooden  bouses  are  either  tuilt  of  Icés  cr  are  balf  tiirtered, 
CttŒpare  what  bas  teen  said  of  wooden  walls  under  A,  4,  §,  and 
elsc  in  tbe  Cbapter  of  lectcnics  on  Woods,  p.  139- 

Since  in  wood  construction  not  only  tbe  résistance  of  tbe  s 
structure  to  compression  and  transverse  stress,  tut  aise  te  t 
tension  is  exerted,  elenentary  structural  forirs  resuit  entirely 
différent  frcir  tbcse  used  in  stine  construction.  Hori2cntal 
teairs  sufcject  to  transverse  stress  are  fceairs,  sills,  purlins 
and  straining  teairs.  Vertical  supports  are  posts,  inclined  ones 
fceing  struts  and  traces,  ail  sufcject  to  compression.  Horisontal 
tiirters  in  tension  are  tieteaïïs,  and  vertical  eues  are  king  ob 
qusec  posts.  For  tbe  foris  of  tbese  structural  eleirents,  réfé- 
rence is  rrade  to  the  Cbspter  ^f  îectonics  on  synitolic  foms,  p. 
122.  Ihe  ircst  fully  developed  wooden  arcbitecture  77ith  wnicb 
we  are  acoueinteo  is  tbat  represented  fcy  Swiss  and  iyrolese 
hcuses,  forirerly  ircstly  tuilt  of  Icés,  lately  witb  a  tinter 
fracre  lined  insice.  Tbe  stron.ély  prcjecting  gatle  roof,  cpen 
galleries,  low  stcries  witb  nunercus  Windows,  lecd  te  tbsse 
ïïocden  hcuses  tbeir  characteristic  appearance,  tbat  varies  in 
the  ttost  différent  ways  in  eacb  separate  structure  fcy  neans  cf 
carvings  of  ail  kinds,  due  te  tbe  afcundance  cf  wood  in  Alpine 
countries. 

Ibe  reaaining  wooden  arcbitecture  of  Gerirsny  cbiefly  uses 

balf  tinter  construction,  tbe  interspaces  tein^  filled  witb 

trickïïcrk;  e   prc:lecticn  of  eacb  story  teycnd  tbat  next  telcw, 

and  the  steep  gatle  roofs,  cbaracterize  th?se  bouses,  whicb 

are  test  adapted  to  tbe  IScrtb.  Ibese  balf  tinter  cuildinés 

îîith  panles  cf  fcrickwork,  either  plain  or  plastered,  acquire 

a  peculiarly  pleasing  appearance  wben  tbe  décorative  trick 

tonds  are  enployed. 

V.  ilUL   WCCC  ANE  SaCK&  CCNS'IF.OC'IICK. 

Wbatever  nay  te  said  hère  was  stated  in  General  in  relation 
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to  the  toalf  tiŒber  work  just  irentioDed*  In  nany  cases  the  tase- 
lent  story  bas  a  plein  wall,  especially  if  tDe  upper  stcry  is 
j3alf  tiîEtered,  'Ihe  extenDal  appearance  cf  tbe   building  then  dé- 
pends on  tbe  nateriels  and  ircde  of  construction  used,  as  well 
as  on  the  painting,  s^raffito,  omanents  in  wrougbt  ircn,  over- 
lays  ot  tiles,  etc.  Evidently  neitber  pure  woodec  architecture 
nor  irixeo  construction  in  stone  and  wcod  are  suitable  for  lEon- 
unental  buildinés,  but  bctb  are  better  adapted  te  ccuntry  dwel- 
lings,  lEcdest  city  bouses  or  rural  stroctures,  etc. 

îbis  ir,ixed  style  is  well  suited  fer  sirall  railway  stations, 
foresters'  bouses,  ccuntry  inns,  ail  tbe  structures  attacbed 
to  tbe  drinking  rocŒ  at  batbs  and  spas,  and  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter  should  be  given  te  thèse  te  correspond  to  local  conditions. 
îbis  Eixec  style  in  purely  wocden  architecture  will  likewise 
be  eŒployed  for  tecporary  structures,  for  festivals  and  in  gên- 
erai for  tbose  satisfyiné  teicporary  purposea,  after  wbich  tbey 

are  to  be  reiroved. 

M.    llMàL  CCN31EUC1ICN. 

In  tbis  cnly  city  buildings  of  wrougbt  or  cast  iron  require 
considération.  Ce  acccunt  cf  the  cost  cf  bronze  it  was  hardly 
used  escept  in  tbe  classic  period,  and  tben  but  exceptionally 
as  a  spécial  structural  Eaterial.  Cn  the  centrary,  iron  plays 
en  inpcrtant  part  in  irodern  architectural  construction. 

îhe  ncst  extensive  use  of  ircn  cccurs  le  VQil7,By   stations, 
buildings  fer  international  exhibiticns,  bridges  and  rccf  ti- 
nsses. In  accordance  with  tbe  résistance  ci  iron,  ail  struct- 
ures of  it  should  bave  a  character  of  ligbtnese;  ccirpression 
is  chiefly  resisted  by  colunns  and  strufes  of  cast  or  wcou^bt 
iron,  transverse  stress  ty  iron  éirders  and  beairs,  tension  by 
wrouébt  bars  or  rods.  îhe  îçalls  and  roofs  are  Œostly  coiïpcsed 
cf  thin  sneets,  when  net  built  cf  irascnry  cr  wcod  in  conbina- 
ticn  with  iron,  cr  even  cf  élass.  Ihe  mènerai  character  of 
lightness  possessed  by  ircn  buildings  results  froir  an  endeevor 
for  econoiry  of  iraterial  and  labcr,  wbich  requires  each  part  te 
bave  the  sirallest  diaensicns  pessible.  Iherefore  tbe  strcnger 
tbe  structure,  the  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  its  exter- 
nal  artistic  appearance,  and  it  should  be  left  te  produce  its 
cwn  effect.  In  case  of  suall  structures,  little  pavilicns, 
^arden  bouses,  etc.,  cr  railway  stations,  care  Eust  be  tai^en 
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to  decorate  parts  in  cast  ircn  and  also  to  use  wrouéht  ircn  cr- 
nattents  of  sll  l^itids,  'Ifte  saire  is  troe  for  fences,  latticed  gâ- 
tes, ïïODUirents,  canopies  over  uells  and  similar  otjects.  Ferf- 
orated  and  hcllow  tcrirs  are  soitable  for  cast  ircn,  tbin  plat- 
es, tars  and  rcds  fer  wrou^bt  ircn.  General  laws  stated  on  p, 
130,  134  and  164  et  'lectonics  are  valid  fer  iron  and  its  uses, 

0-  VUM   I&CN,  S'lC^iE  AKD  iVCCC  CCNSTHUCIICN. 

In  irany  cases  a  structure  iray  te  partly  cf  stcne,  wood  and 
iron;  thus  very  larêe  rooirs  iaave  walls  cf  irasonry,  tne  rocf  is 
of  ircn,  and  wood  is  used  to  receive  tfce  covering  material*  B 
Êacb  naterial  is  used  in  suct  structures  end  tbe  nassive  Kasco- 
ry  pleasinély  ccntrasts  with  tbe  ligbt  and  graceful  fcms  cf 
tfas  ironwork.  For  example,  irassive  stcne  tridge  portais  bave 
a  fcetter  effect  tban  if  rrade  cf  cast  ircn,  since  casting  Eust 
avoid  a  irassive  cbaracter;  hence  buildings  fer  exhibitions, 
conservatories  and  sinrilar  structures  are  irore  pleasing,  if 
partly  cf  nasonry,  tban  if  entirely  maôe   of  élass  and  iron, 

F.  ARBANGEÎ/ENT  CF  FLAN. 

Every  arranéement  of  tbe  plan  results  fron  division  or  addi- 
tion, a  given  area  teing  eitber  divided  intc  parts,  or  sucb  c 

parts  are  arranged  tcgether. 

A  séries  01  rccirs  sre  ploccd  cext  tbe  façade  ëf   s  Hcuse,  te- 

tween  tnc  adjacent  dviellinâs,  and  tbe  renaining  rooiis  adjiin 
Lbe  fcrirer,  în  2  detached  bcuse,  a  villa,  Tie   coiriBence  îîith  tbe 
largest  rcoirs,  drawin^  cr  living  roon,  and  tbe  otbers  sre  pls- 
ced  witb  référence  te  tbeir.  In  tbe  first  case,  tbe  plan  is  iiace 
froiï  front  to  rear  cf  tbe  building;  in  tbe  second  tbe  intericr 
is  first  érouped  and  tben  tbe  sxtericr  is  arrangea.  If  tbe  bcu- 
se  cccupiss  a  corner,  t;vc  séries  of  rociïs  are  claced  aloné  its 
fronts,  eitber  leaviné  tbe  principal  rccit  at  tbe  angle,  or  tbe 
cerner  is  divided  in  sualler  rccœs,  as  iray  best  accord  witb  tbs 
requireirents,  A  séries  cf  principal  reçus  sbculd  always  extenc 
along  tbe  principal  façades  of  public  buildings,  unless  tne  s 
structure  is  to  be  treated  as  s  lar^e  bail,  when  tbe  otbers, 
are  to  be  groupeo  around  tbe  bail.  A  ccr^'-ijhi''   is  often  placed 
behind  tbis  séries  of  chief  rooirs  by  wbicb  tbe  rooirs  are  iradf 
accessible,  ïberefcre  in  public  buildings  tbe  arran^enent  will 
proéress  frcn  front  te  rear,  but  ir  bail  buildings  ccutrisine 
tbeatres  and  cburcbes,  it  will  be  frcn  interior  te  extericr. 
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Id  order  te  nalje  the  test  use  cf  tbe  site,  tbe  çlsn  is  alnays 
to  te  arrenéed,  se  tbat  tbe  ccrridcrs  cay  occupy  as  little  area 
as  possible;  tut  in  irany  buildings  like  scbcols,  tbe  corridors 
net  ocly  serve  for  access  to  tbe  rocirs,  tut  are  aise  occupied 
ty  puçils  in  intervais  tetween  classes,  as  well  as  fer  récept- 
ion of  cases  containing  fcooks,  Ecdels,  ccllections,  etc.;  tbey 
tben  assuïïe  a  greater  importance,  wbicfc  bas  an  influence  on  t 
tbe  plan.  Space  is  al57sys  lost  ty  vestibules,  stairs,  passa??- 
es,  etc.,  tberefore  one  sbeuld  arrange  to  irake  tbis  loss  as 
little  as  possible,  and  in  very  Isrge  public  buildings,  tbe 
loss  cf  tine  nust  be  considered,  resulting  froir  tbe  connect- 
ion  cf  tbe  différent  wings  cf  tbe  building  ty  corridors,  courts 
etc.  fience  one  sbeuld  arrange  near  eact  otber  rcoirs  properly 
telonging  togetber,  and  te  cake  tbeir  connection  more  direct 
ty  ir.eans  cf  private  stairs,  corridors,  etc.  Be  sbeuld  fnrtbsr 
try  te  Eake  vestibules,  corridors  and  courts  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible, te  serve  for  teuporary  occupancy  by  iren,  tberefore  arr- 
anging  ligbt  ccurts  witb  glass  roofs,  gelleries  of  ail  kinds 
and  Icégias  as  nay  te  reauired.  Ibis  coirprises  tbe  tbings  of 
irost  inpcrtance  tbat  iray  te  said  of  arrangenent  of  plans. 

Ç.  SiïC'ilCNS  CF  EUILCÎNGSt 
If  beigbts  cf  stcries  are  fixed,  tb-?  cross  sections  et  buil- 
dings arc  ccntrcllec  ty  tbe  arrangeirent  of  tbe  plans.  Ibe  ess- 
entiel pert  ot  ircdern  arcbitecture  relatioâ  te  the  section  is, 
tnat  only  in  exceptional  cases  resulting  froir  tbe  fcrir  of  tce 
site  or  froir  spécial  purpcses,  is  any  stcry  net  arrangée  tbro- 
uébcut  on  the  saire  level,  as  tbe  case  in  se  irany  irediaeval  bu- 
ildings. Yet  in  excepticnal  cases,  wben  peculiar  arran^eaents 
îiake  it  necessary,  soire  balls  are  ïïade  Icïïer  cr  bigber  tbsn  a 
stcry,  tnus  extendiné  eitber  telew  or  atove  it.  When  tbe  ccc- 
citiens  cf  tbe  site  are  ceculiar,  as  in  ncuntain  cities  or  cas- 
tles,  tbe  accidentai  Iccaticn  cf  a  site  usually  produces  very 
peculiar  arrangenents  cf  stories,  nbere  cne  iiust  strive  te  Œske 
tbe  test  use  cf  tbcse  conditions  of  tbe  éround.  îbus  it  irsy  ;? 
well  teccïïe  necessary  te  etandcn  ail  rules  and  take  into  eccc- 
unt  tbe  spécial  cases.  Eut  one  sbeuld  be  careful  te  place  as 
Œany  rociis  as  possible  on  the  saire  level,  Ènd  to  retain-tbs 
beishts  of  stories  décidée  upon. 

6.  FACACHS  ANC  CCubî  FACACF^S. 
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&•  FACACHS  ANC  CCDEI  FACACiïS. 

îbe  façade  is  essseDtially  derived  froir  the  plan  acd  tbe  sec- 
tion,  îbe  cpenin^s  for  doors  and  Windows,  pcrticos,  lcggi?s, 
towers,  etc.,  priccipslly  deteririne  the  arraageireDt  cf  tûe   faç- 
ade, tfae  pnrpcse  and  iirportance  of  tbs  building,  and  the  détail 
fornis  of  the  façade.  Characterizaticn  reaaires  cot  cnly  that 
the  exterior  is  the  resuit  cf  tbe  intericr,  tut  that  it  iray  c 
correspond  in  every  respect  te  the  destined  purpcse  of  the  str- 
ucture, îherefcre  the  chcice  of  tuildins  iraterials  and  struct- 
ural foroos  Eust  te  in  stiict  accord  with  this  deterirination. 

Façades  of  courts  are  generally  cf  subordinate  cnaracter;  yei 
in  irany  cases  the  courts  arc  developed  into  ga^nificent  archi- 
tectural works.  The  courts  irey  te  deccrated  ty  éalleries,  Icg- 
éias,  stairs  and  stsir  tcwers,  cay  windcws  and  talconies,  nich- 
es, ïïater  wcri^s  and  fcuntains,  in  trief,  ty  any  neaBS  ot  déco- 
ration. Eut  it  is  te  te  reneirtered  that  a  court  Eust  ajpear  w 
well  froK  tbe  aost  distant  poinl^  cf  vtea   possitle,  and  that 

acccrdini^  te  whether  the  court  encloses  a  ^arden  or  eifcrcs  s 
fine  vieiî,  its  srran.geirent  irust  te  such  as  te  utilize  thèse 
advanta^es  as  fully  as  fossitle. 

In  descritiné  the  kincs  cf  taildinés,  se  sbsll  hère  IcIIca 
tbe  crder  ouplcyed  in  tsukunde  des  Arcrîitekten,  Vol.  II. 
1.  Agricultural  Buildings. 

ihese  are  te  te  regarded  as  teiné  équivalent  to  a  capital 
paymg  no  irterest.  Ibey  nust  thercfore  te  ccnstructed  as  ecc- 
nonically  as  possible,  using  the  local  and  cheapest  laterials 
and  structural  irethcds.  Bence  their  cfcaracter  is  deterEined  hv 
plsinness,  neat  appearance,  and  ty  the  deccrstion  of  their  nat- 
urel surroundinés,  cr  ty  cultivated  végétation. 

'Iheir  arraf^eirent  and  ^rcupiné  viries  in  acccrdance  with  tfceir 
spécial  coDditions.  If  they  are  ccnnected  Tîith  peasants'  ccira- 
ges  and  farir.bouses,  tbe  local  cbaracter  nill  décide  their  e^t- 
ernal  appearance.  Eut  if  they  are  to  te  considered  as  ôepenÉen- 
ciss  of  the  estâtes  of  netleuen,  a  greatsr  expenditure  in  tbsir 
érection  will  te  appropriate  according  te  tbe  ireans  ci  the  ckh- 
er;  then  in  case  cf  tbe  existence  cf  a  prevailing  rural  tyce, 
they  rssuiïe  a  irore  civili2ed  cbaracter,  se  te  speak;  still  it 
îTust  always  te  avcided  te  peririx  their  te  clcsely  apprcacb  tfce 
appearance  cf  city  buildings;  they  shculd  reirain  rural  structures 
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âven  in  cities,  agricultural  tuildings  attacÈed  to  tbe  seats 
of  not^leiren,  castles  and  palaces,  shculd  net  exceed  a  certeic 
Œodesty  in  tbeir  external  acpearance,  Ihis  liiiit  of  perniissible 
type  and  prcpriety  will  te  fixed  ty  the  Œeans  of  tbe  owner, 
acd  tbe  instinctive  feeliné  of  tbe  architect. 

As  fer  tbess,  so  for  ail  kinds  of  irenufactcries  in  .gênerai 
is  suited  a  plain  and  uniirpcrtant  cnarscter,  Like  tbe  wcrkuen 
in  worîsing  clotbes,  sll  sncb  structures  shculd  te  ffodest  in 
appearance.  Ail  expenditures  teycnd  afcsolute  necessity  and 
an  appearance  of  neatness  is  test  avoided,  tbe  ircney  fcein^ 
fcetter  if  expended  for  the  tenefit  of  tbe  workuien. 

Yet  designs  for  factories,  tç  spécial  requirenents  and  con- 
ditions, afford  opportunity  for  eirployiné  peculiar  thougb  siir- 
ple  arcflicecturel  forirs,  and  require  2  careful  choice  of  tbeir 
02  account  of  tbeir  ncdest  cbaracter,  se  thst  it  is  essy  te  re- 
cognize  tbe  intenxion  to  nake  tbese  buildings  pleasing  at  3 
Koderate  ccst, 

Country  seats  et  notlenen  net  baving  tbe  rank  cf  villas,  tut 
ccntaininé  totb  tbe  dwelling  and  tbe  farir  tuildings  cf  tbe  ow- 
ner,  sbould  te  treated  as  plainly  as  possible,  se  tbat  ell  pos- 
sible capital  iray  be  placed  in  tbe  business  itself,  'Ibey  usual- 
ly  ccntain  in  a  bigber  ércund  stcry  tbe  livlcé  rcons  snd  far:; 
tuildi.' ";. ,  in  a  Ic/ier  upper  stcry  being  tbe  bedrccis  end  tbe 
rocES  fer  stranéers,  Sclid  ccrstructicn  and  appeerance,  as  weil 
as  siir,plicity  are  tbe  chief  recuireirents  cf  tbis  class  of  buil- 
dings, Fleasant  surrcundinés  by  gardens  and  parks  are  tbe  cbief 
Eceans  cf  décoration  wortby  01  endeavor. 

tuildinés  fer  tbe  fcrestry  service  are  siirilar  te  tbose  fer 
aéricultural  purpcses,  and  are  subject  te  siirilar  requirenents 
in  relation  te  external  aepearance.  A  rural  cbaracter  is  dovi- 
sacle  for  tbese  alss,  and  on  adaptation  to  ècc^l  conditions, 
so  ail  is  to  te  avcided,  tbat  irigbt  <?ive  tben  a  cityfied  iccl.. 
2.  City  Ecuses, 

ïhese  are  separate  d«jellings  for  single  fairilies,  wbetber  fer 
worktten,  villas  cr  palaces;  or  tbey  are  bouses  fer  rental  and 
containing  one  or  irore  flats  in  eacb  stcry.  Ibey  are  furtber 
detacbed  cr  are  buill  in  blccks,  i.c,  free  en  ail  sides,  cr 
are  in  rows  and  tben  are  free  en  t«e  or  tbree  sides  -cnly.  Tbe 
deéree  ef  externaà  appearance  and  deccraticn  dépends  en  tûeir 


iffportaDce  and  si2e,  Solid  ccnstructicn  sfcculd  first  te  reatii- 
red,  if  tbe  ^reatest  i:rcpriety  is  te  te  exerted,  and  ail  iirit- 
aticDs  cf  building  naterials  are  tberefore  excluded,  ail  struc- 
tural parts  tein^  cf  stone  or  trick,  usiné  plaster  only  in  tbe 
interiors.  A  bouse  sbculd  not  açpear  lore  tban  it  is.  If  tbe 
occupier  can  affcrd  te  rent  an  entire  building,  he   can  aise  ai- 
ford  a  solid  style  cf  arcbitecture;  sbould  he  possess  les  irsans, 
be  nust  tben  décide  te  live  witbcut  décoration.  If  tbe  bcnse  is 
fer  rental,  tbe  tenant  Trust  pay  for  tbe  décoration  in  bis  rent, 
and  tbus  pays  for  tbings  tbat  Œake  biir  no  return.  Ibis  ground 
law  cf  solid  construction  wculc  ïïaterially  siirplify  cur  entire 
City  arcbitecture,  if  carried  eut  te  its  extreire  results,  wbico 
Kould  te  a  great  gain.  For  it  would  first  coïïipel  us  to  econon- 
ize  iraterials,  buô   seccndly  would  cause  us  to  learn  to  exercise 
tne  greatest  econoiry  in  tbe  use  cf  our  attistic  expédients,  wi- 
thout  wbicb  econoiry  is  impcssitle  a  scund  arcbitectural  styls; 
^^ct  ricbness  is  first  te  ts  fcnsidered  in  a  bouse,  tut  a  refi- 
ned  appearance  suited  to  tbe  rank  of  tbe  occupant.  Ibis  refic- 
ed  appearance  first  reouires  solidity,  ?iitbcut  wbicb  tbere  can 
te  DO  real  iiagnif icence.  iverytbint  net  genuine  or  tbat  is  iii- 
tative  lessens  tbis  refinenrent. 

Ibf  plan  cf  a  ncuse  first  cepencs  cr,  t'ùe   neans  to  ce  expeno- 
ed,  especially  ce  Kbetfter  ail  roctrs  are  te  te  en  the  f^rounc 
flccr,  cr  are  te  te  divided  anoné  several  stories.  A  bouse  te- 
cônes  cbeaper,  tba  sialler  tbe  ares  cf  ércund  ccvered  ty  it, 
and  tbe  narrower  its  façade.  It  7?ill  tberefere  usually  te  pré- 
férable te  eccupy  irore  tban  a  sinéle  story  in  tractice,  if  tbe 
bouse  contains  a  single  cwelling.  If  tbe  neuse  is  in  a  tlock. 
it  Tiill  ts  cbeapest  if  narres.  In  larée  cities  T,heve   :^roucà  is 
very  dear,  each  rieuse  teccnes  bign  and  narrcw,  ccntaininé  tbree 
or  four  stories,  eacb  «ith  at  least  cne  flat.  Ibe  entire  exter- 
nal  appearance  is  tben  arrangée  m  accorcance  tbere7<itb.  5ver? 
in  bouses  for  rental,  cccucied  ty  several  fanilies,  it  is  ususl 
in  irany  cases  fer  eacfi  te  live  in  tse  stories,  fer  esaiple  ît 
AŒSterdaŒ.  Sucb  a  bouse  Tîculd  tben  recuire  fcur  stories  fer  twc 
fairilies.  'Ibe  external  décoration  of  tbe  bouse  is  alwsys  srrac- 
ged  in  acccrdence  wito  tbe  clan;  tberefere  effectively  ^rcujpea 
plans  sbculd  te  avoided,  unless  tbe  cwner  tas  tbe  iiears  fer  al- 
so  effectively  treatiné  tbe  builcmé. 
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k   principal  reauireirent  for  villss  is  te  ottain  as  larée  an 
area  of  wsll  surface  as  pcssitle  fer  tbe  réception  ef  furnitu- 
re,  ccnsequently  net  çutting  in  ncre  Windows  tban  are  necessa- 
ry  to  light  tbe  rocirs,  Kence  ic  nany  cases  an  external  nall 
is  arrangea  withcut  Windows.  Estbetic  needs  cay  recuire  tbis 
wall  to  te  deccrsted  te  net  appear  ironotcnous,  tut  cne  sfaculd 
net  resort  te  toe  cbeap  and  senseless  expédient  cf  arran^ing 
tlind  Windows,  ficturesquely  grouped  villa  plans  witn  project- 
ions and  récessions  cbiefly  resuit  froir  tbe  gênerai  location, 
wbetber  tbey  are  connected  witb  gardens,  Icot  eut  on  fine  views. 
and  furtber  according  te  tbe  site,  whicb  usually  deirands  a  pic- 
turesque  grcuping.  Ibe  tuilding  iiay  tben  te  treated  by  céans  of 
loggias,  tay  Windows,  stair  tcwers,  verandsbs,  and  like  ïïeans. 

If  bouses  for  rental  are  detached,  to  reduce  tbe  area  of  gr- 
cund  cccupied  and  tbe  widtb  of  façade  as  nucb  as  possible  witb- 
cut  lessening  tbe  requireirents  of  tbe  reçus,  an  apprcxiirately 
souare  plan  will  be  préférable,  since  tbe  square  bas  tbe  siral- 
lest  periiieter  for  its  area,  except  tbe  circle.  îbese  plans 
usually  rssult  froii  rectanéular  sites,  if  tbe  façades  are  lii- 
ited  te  3  Einiiruir.  in  proportion  te  tns  area  of  ^tcudc  cevered, 
for  in  case  of  an  equilateral  triangle  its  periireter  is  Ecre. 

ibe  ricner  and  irore  extenaec  are  ttie  plans  cf  villas  and  cf 
palaces,  the  rrore  refined  sbculd  te  tbeir  exterral  stpearance; 
it  it  is  desired  to  reduce  tb^ir  ccst  te  a  irininuir  and  te  tuil: 
as  ouickly  as  possible,  iraking  tbe  building  batitetle  in  tbe 
least  tiîie,  ene  retnrns  te  tbe  cld  Florentine  type  witb  rustic 
Œascnry  and  tbe  siir.plest  arcbed  «indews.  If  it  te  desired  to 
adbere  te  the  ^rcund  Isw  ef  selicity  witb  tbe  greatest  eccncii}?, 
es  in  the  ^reat  bouses  fer  rental,  in  nedern  citiss  ene  reserts 
to  the  type  of  tbe  Ecuan  palace  witb  détails  of  stone  and  «ails 
plastered  externally.  îbese  are  tbe  liiiits  ïïitbin  whicb  the  de- 
signs fer  the  laréest  palaces  nust  lie,  wbile  tbess  palacss  are 
fer  private  persens.  Frincely,  rcyal  end  iirperial  palaces,  as 
well  as  tbat  ef  tbe  président  of  a  recutlic,  éovernor,  etc., 
very  far  surpass  thèse  linits,  since  tbeir  cbateaus  and  calaces 
are  intended  for  tbeir  successors,  wbile  prlvate  persens  usual- 
ly build  fer  toeirselves  and  tbeir  fanilies.  îbere  are  naturally 
ir,any  ctber  facters  tbat  influence  tbe  cbaracter  of  palaces,  tut 
besides  tbe  building  iraterials  eirployed  and  the  ira^nitude  et 
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tfie  palace,  tbe  principal  one  is  the  tiie  allowed  for  their  c 
ccnpletion.  wbich  can  ODly  be  reduced  within  certaîD  liiits. 
BeDce  «itb  sualler  diEensicns  a  relatively  ricber  treatirent 
of  palace  architecture  becomes  possible, 

ihe  principal  différence  betiieen  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings is  in  tbeir  character  as  owellings,  cbiefly  indicated 
by  tbs  treatirent  of  their  Windows, 

Fvidently  the  ircst  varied  ircdes  of  treating  bouses  are  pos- 
sible in  ctner  respects,  acccrding  te  tbe  reouireirents  in  spé- 
cial cases,  îbese  will  always  prcduce  certain  results  acccrdi- 
ng te  tbe  way  in  wbich  tbey  are  ccirbined.  Ihus  in  différent 
countries  for  satisiying  différent  buiran  needs.  tbe  expédients 
of  the  architecture  cf  bouses  and  palaces  take  différent  cbar- 
acters.  'Ibe  iiodes  of  life  of  différent  races,  tbe  iraterials 
at  their  disposai,  tbe  rank  sttained  by  the  architectural  dev- 
elopncent,  toe  cliiratic  conditions,  tbe  sbnndaDce  of  a  circula- 
ting  nediuii,  material  wealtb,  and  other  factors  ,  will  décide 
the  treatirent  of  owellings.  Sven  tne  frcauency  of  natural  occ- 
urrences, earthquelîes  and  inundaticns,  stcrirs  and  teapests,  s 
snoH  and  rain,  etc,  will  influence  tbs  character  cf  bouses, 
as  well  as  tee  local  situation,  conditions  cf  t^e  site,  and  t 
the  need  cf  srrester  cr  lesses  durability. 

Ihe  "tcctb  cf  tins"  tbsr  dces  the  rest  nscessary  te  chance 
tbe  appearance  ci  tbe  building,  and  te  change  ttQ   splendcr  zt 
newness  fer  tne  vénérable  açpearance  cf  tbe  histcricsl. 
3.  Churches. 

In  cburcbes  ail  sbeuld  be  abcided  which  recalls  secular  arch- 
itecture. Ibey  are  buildings  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  »or- 
ship,  and  we  need  only  te  censider  the  evangelical  and  Catholic 
conlessions,  'Ihe  evangelical  chu.cch  cnly  recogni2es  parish  ch- 
urches in  cities  srd  villages,  ard  cbapels  like  thèse  fcund  ir 

hcspitals,  piiscns,  etc. 

Ibe  Catholic  churcb  reousres  :-  a,  bishcp's  cfcurches,  cathe- 

drals  or  ninsters;  t,  cellegiate  and  afctey  churches;  c,  perlsh 
cburcbes;  d,  pilÉricaée  churches;  e,  vctive,  cenetery  cbapels, 
nausoleuiîs. 

Ibe  arrangensnt  cf  tbe  church  iiust  always  te  suited  te  \t€ 
average  iiuriter  of  attendants,  wbich  by  investiî^aticn  aiieunts 
te  55  per  cent  cf  the  population,  cf  7;hicb  -^/^  3re  sdults  ace 
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1/5  children  in  round  nuŒters;  efterwards  to  the  spécial  needs 
cf  the  cburcD  «bicfc  are:-  a,  the  choir  for  the  clergy;  t,  the 
nsve  for  the  audience.'  c,  the  sacristy;  d,  the  tower;  e,  the 
necessary  vestitule,  taptistern,  rocis  for  instruction,  for 
records,  and  for  servants  of  ail  kinds, 

îbe  plsn  of  the  church  sbould  either  te  arranged  atout  s  cen- 
tre, te  otlonè,  or  acccrding  te  the  Greek  cross  of  equal  arirs, 
accordin^  to  the  Latin  cross  of  uneoual  ariEs;  the  plan  ïïay  te 
irodified  in  irost  diverse  ways  ty  use  cf  transepts,  vestitules, 
additions  to  choir,  chapels,  as  well  as  ty  location  cf  the  tc«- 
ers,  and  finally  ty  the  fcms  of  thèse  elenents*  Fron)  its  pàen 
râth  one  or  ïïore  aisles  and  the  coubination  of  plan  and  section, 
prcducing  a  hall  cnurcd  wixh  aisles  of  eoual  height,  a  chuhcr 
Hith  higher  cciddle  aisle,  or  finally  a  tasilican  design  light- 
ed  ty  Windows  higb  up  in  the  side  walls,  résulte  the  esternal 
nasses  oi  the  building,  irodified  in  soce  cases  ty  the  towers, 
sacristies,  chapels,  galleries  and  triforiucs,  ty  treatsent  ot 
tne  roofs  and  of  the  rather  sutcrdinate  gatles,  dorirers  and 
ridçç  turrets,  ']ne  intericr  wlll  vary  nith  the  ccnstructicr:  ot 
the  ceiling  ^r^à   the  suçpcrts,  sise  with  tne  Gistrituticn  of  t 
the  li^ht  er.o  tne  treatrrent  cf  the  Windows. 

under  ail  circunstances  tne  ncst  di?rifiec  srd  n-'Cnuirsntal 
effect  conceivatle  in  th£  case  is  te  te  striven  for,  in  tctn 
intericr  snô  extericr  of  the  tuilding.  "iherefore  extcrnal  cl- 
astering  cf  Ti-alls  is  cnly  sdvisatle  in  case  of  atsolute  neces- 
sity.  If  strict  eccnciry  is  needed,  a  tuilding  arrans^ed  on  the 
central  plan  »ill  recuire  less  enclcsing  wall  fer  eqnal  area 
than  3  cross  shsped  plan,  Yet  in  the  iicst  favorable  case  cf  a 
circular  plan,  the  length  of  Tsall  wculd  te  cnly  atout  1/10  less 
than  that  fer  a  square  plan  cf  eoual  area,  r.ence  the  gain  «ould 
not  te  great.  Frcn  its  ccnsideratle  voluire,  a  church  always  rz- 
quires  a  certain  height  ccrrespcnding  te  its  area,  especially 
if  veulted,  end  this  chiefly  dépends  en  the  span.  In  this  Tîay 
ty  its  considérable  extent,  the  churcn  alîsays  predcuinates  over 
other  buildings,  and  the  Grandeur  cf  tîJS  nasses  alîîays  denanôs 
a  certain  grandeur  in  the  architectural  fcrirs,  wbich  mst  te 
chosen  acccrdiné  to  each  spécial  case,  le  ^o  into  détails  of 
church  architecture  telcngs  to  the  cevelcped  tbecry  cf  tuildinf^, 
which  it  is  not  prcpcsed  to  treat  hère.  It  is  ncw  sufficient 
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to  note  3  feîî  essential  peints,  tfcat  deteririne  the  spécifie  c 

cfiaracter  of  cburcfaes  as  differicg  froir  cther  tuildicés,  'lue 

Œost  essential  pcrticn  is  the   treatuent  of  churcb  towers  and 

roofs  CD  yjhich  s  spécial  value  is  laid.  Ihe  ricbeness  of  tde 

treatirent  sfeould  accord  with  tbe  inpcrtance  of  tbe  cburch,  and 

dépends  on  ouality  of  iraterials.  variety  of  arcbitectural  forirs»| 

as  Tiell  as  the  ornanents  end  ststuary.  Except  in  rare  cases,  a 

certain  liEit  m  aecoration  is  net  easily  exceeded  at  tbis  tine;! 

tne  era  cf  ereat  catnedrals  lies  tebind  us,  bence  one  irust  str- 

ive  to  produce  tbe  desired  effect  fcy  the  poîîer  and  originality 

of  the  arcbitectural  rrctives,  iraking  tne  détails  noble  and  ôié- 

nified,  tut  renouncin/^  ail  élaboration  in  détails. 

4.  Ceneteries. 
Lodern  ceireteries  are  eitber  psrks  or  arcbitecturally  treated 

turial  places  surrounded  ty  pcrticcs  witb  scue  necessary  tuild- 
inés  at  tbe  principal  entrance.  Since  they  are  irost  properly 
at  soïïie  distance  froi  cities  and  on  élévations,  their  landscape 
surrcundings  usually  aid  and  increase  tbe  soleirn  érsvity  reoui- 
red.  'Ibe  fcurial  places  are  ccirircn  trenches,  separate  graves, 
tciifes  and  foEily  tcirfcs.  Ibe  great  burial  field  serves  for  the 
first  use,  Kbile  the  tcuts  are  arranged  in  tbe  surroundin.ê  por- 
ticos.  Cr  acccuct  of  tbft  great  extect  cf  ceiieteries  and  the 
Icw  beiébt  of  tne  enclcsinj?  buildings,  it  is  désirable  for  ss- 
tbetic  reascns  te  treat  up  and  dignif^  tbe  Icné  pcrticcs  ty 
structurés  like  cbapels  at  tceir  centres  and  angles.  ît  is  ver^ 
suitacle  te  arrange  the  lerger  ironuirents  and  irauscleuirs  te  forir, 
streets  of  tcïïfcs  after  tbe  classic  iretbod.  Porches  at  tbe  ent- 
rances  of  tbe  pcrticcs.  a  neiicrial  hall,  s  cbapel  and  buildings 
of  ail  lânds  near  tbe  principal  entrance  for  diverse  purpcses 
and  adattec  te  needs  varying  with  local  ccnditicns,  serve  te 
oeccrate  thèse  ceireteries.  It  is  alwavs  necessary  te  express 
tbe  gravity  and  scleirnity  if  their  purpcse  in  their  architect- 
ural arrangement  and  deccration,  and  sll  nust  te  avcided  tel- 
engins  to  sscular  architecture.  Structures  ccnnected  witfa  ceir- 
eteries are  as  fcllowsr:-  portais,  résidence  of  superintendent, 
bouses  for  bearsea,  cbapel,  offices  fer  officiais  and  pbysici- 
ans,  dîïellings  fer  eupleyees,  fereiren,  excavatcrs  ano  gardeners, 
shops  fer  sale  of  îlowers,  iiortuary  with  dissectin^  rceir,  cre- 
ir.atery,  wells,  water  closets.  éardens,  nurseries  gdc  conserva- 
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coDservatories.   le  confcine  ail  necessary  fcuildinés  in  pleasine 
Croups  is  the  prctlec  cf  tbe  arcfiitect, 

5.  Synagogues. 

ïhese  serve  fer  ûe^isb  Tîorsbi]:;  hence  everythiné  is  te  bô  a 
avoided  iii  tdeir,,  ttiat  recalls  the  Christian  charch,  and  espec- 
ially  the  cross  clan.  Ail  essentiel  eleirents  cf  tbe  synagogue 
will  te  naiceô;  vestibule,  rccn)  fer  îien,  ssnctuery,  rooirs  for 
rafcti  and  chorister,  ïïoïïen's  teon,  sisirways,  wardrebes,  hall 
for  deçuties  and  président,  «ater  closets  eno   cellar.  Tbe  spe- 
cious  vesxitule  foris  the  principal  entsance  and  gives  access 
te  the  stairs  leadin?^  te  galleries  for  tbe  woden,  and  at  the 
ssire  tiffe  forirs  tbe  cbief  part  ef  the  façade;  this  vestibule 
ïïay  reïïain  entirely  epen.  Frcir  it  is  entered  the  rooE  fer  the 
lien  i^ith  seats  extendiné  frcii  east  te  west.  Ihe  sanctuary  is 
a  kinû  01  choir  reouiring  spécial  arrangeientr  for  receiving 
the  sacred  writings  in  a  fireproof  vault,  and  reauires  artis- 
tic  décoration.  Ecoïïs  for  the  rabti  and  chcrister  are  tcward 
the  east.  ficzen   shculd  always  cccupy  galleries,  thr.-:  recuire 
twc  platfcrir  stairs  at  the  west  and  the  east  in  case  cf  sitti- 
nës  fer  iicre  than  6C0  wciteD.  For  tbe  given  needs  and  tbe  reo- 
uireirents  of  divine  Rcrship,  the  centrally  arrangée  plan  is  n 
nest  suitable,  cr  tbe  ordinary  basilicsn;  the  first  teinc  r.rc- 
feratle  by  its  overhead  liêhtinê,  thst  cac  te  cbtained  by  a  ccie 
Cppler  rejects  the  l'ccrish  style  fer  the  architectural  trsat- 
irent  of  tne  synaf^cjsue  and  rcceirirends  the  prevailiné  style  et 
the  Iccality.  îciers  are  cnly  te  be  used  for  stairways.  Repré- 
sentations cf  the  huŒen  fiéure  are  éenerally  cxcluded  frci  the 
synagogue,  only  plant  and  gecuetricel  forirs  fceiné  allcwed  witij 
an  inscribed  frie2e,  svid   the  crowning  syirbcls  cf  the  tables  ef 
the  law  and  the  sbield  cf  Cavid,  tne  nexagraii. 

Strict  regulaticns  fer  construction  ef  synagcéues  recuire  t 
their  te  be  entirely  built  of  eut  stone  and  brick,  exceptinc^  c 
east  iron  in  the  interier  and  stcce  celuiins  fer  suçpcrtionç 
tbe  galleries.  Oppler  aise  recciTir,cr.ds  ûCDUtrental  ceilinés,  i. 
vaults  cf  2II  kinds  as  lîell  ss  wccden  ceilings  witb  visible 
trusses,  and  nconuirental  constructions  fer  the  roof  with  the 
use  ef  cepper  as  a  coveriné  ir.ateriàl. 

6.  Jiewisn  ceireteries. 
Ihese  sbould  be  enclesed  cy  nenuirental  nalls  and  be  divioec 

ty  re?îs  ot  trees  inte  sections  centaine  totïs   of  braves,  tne 
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intersections  cf  tbe  avenues  teic,^  decorated  fcy  çountains.  ^he 
ÎBcer  sides  cf  the  enclosiné  «ails  are  occupied  fcy  family  tcirts. 

Tbe  entrance  to  the  ceicetery,  with  ail  slde  dccrs  fer  perscns 
ot   foot,  cçeni  into  a  court,  sshcse  Icnéer  side  is  occupied  fcy 
tbe  bail  fer  religious  services,  the  tuildinés  en  the  cther  s 
sides  serving  for  the  ^uards  of  the  ceEetery  and  fer  reliéicus 
çurposes,  Ihese  ccïï,prise  a  rooir  fer  çrayers  extendin^  frcE  isest 
te  east,  as  well  as  a  reçu  for  wasbin^  the  todies»  Ihe  rcoir  fer 
prayers  irust  open  directly  en  the  court,  îhe  hall  irust  aise  ex- 
tend  troa  west  te  east  ano  reouires  wide  dccrways  in  tbe  nidcle 
cf  its  longer  sides,  throuéh  which  the  coffin  is  carried,  and 
larêe  îsindows  extendiné  dcwn  as  low  as  possible,  sîoce  the  rafc- 
tis  ccnduct  the  service  frcii  the  cutside,  not  tein^  alloîted 
to  enter  tne  hall.  Ail  thess  tuildinés  ïïusx  hsve  a  irenumental 
and  diénified  appearance.  (Eaukunde  des  ârchitekten.  II.  p, 
27c,  2c4,  et-:seo,). 

7-  Schocl  tuildinés. 
a,  Primary  schools. 

Sirall  schccl  hcuses  ter  criiary  and  vills^G  schools  aust  te 
sclidly  and  siiiply  ccnstructed,  ircDuiieutslly  trested  when  thic 
can  fce  dcnç.  It  is  alaays  proper  te  se  arran^^e  the  class  recES 
te  adirit  the  li^ht  enly  en  the  left  band  side.  ihe  «inàoïss  sh- 
ould  extend  up  near  tbe  ceilint  and  bc  as  nuirercus  as  cessifcll, 
te  adirit  atundant  liéht  te  tne  class  reçu,  îhis  detsrirines  the 
character  ef  the  tuildine,  that  irust  contain  ir^any  Windows,  th- 
èse teing  erouped,  A  lar^e  hall  is  gsnerally  placed  in  the  up- 
per  stcry  and  a  éycnasiuiT)  in  tbe  taseient,  if  not  ic  a  sepera- 
te  structure.  Ibese  parts  should  te  externally  distin^uishsd 
froir  tbe  etbers.  Crawing  reens  should  te  Icnë-and  narrcw  with 
north  liéht.  Since  schccl  rooîi.s  differ  iruch  in  fcm  and  Icca- 
tien,  tbere  are  usually  prcjecticns  and  recessions  ±c   the  tuil- 
oing,  wbicb  tberety  ettains  an  aninated  appearance. 
3.  Hiéber  scbccls. 

For  bigber  schools,  f^yinasia,  real  sbbools  and  bi^her  éirl's 
schools,  a  ricber  external  apcearance  is  désirable,  suited  te 
tbe  ireans  availafcle,  diirensions  of  tbe  building  and  the  higher 
«ork  cf  the  schocl.  Solid  construction  is  aise  hère  the  first 
reouirenent»  the  exterier  cf  tne  schocl  shculd  te  as  sutstant- 
lal  as  the  instruction,  tbere  given.  îhe  hall  reouires  lareer 
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diireDSions  and  tberexore  leads  to  a  ccDsiderable  enlaréement 

iD  plan,  and  it  sfcculd  te  artistically  treated  in  the  richesi 
ïïîanner, 

^*   High  schools.  (Secocdary  or  professicnal), 

Oniversities  and  polytecbnic  schools,  acadeiries  of  art  and 
siniilar  bigher  scbools  reaoire  the   relatively  higbest  décorat- 
ion cf  tbe  exterior  acccrding  te  tbeir  iŒpcrtance  as  institut- 
ions of  learBing.  îbese  buildings  ccntain  collège  lecture  and 
class  rcoirs,  the  great  bail,  roofs  fer  officers  and  prcfessàrs, 
iï.useuŒS,  latcratics  and  studies.  In  récent  times  such  buildings 
bave  been  arrangea  as  a  connected  séries  of  buildings,  se  tbat 
tbe  principal  structure,  besides  tbe  great  bail  and  tbe  offices, 
only  contains  lecture  rooirs  onc  eventually  tbe  ŒuseuŒS.  Ail  lat- 
cratories  and  spécial  departirents  are  placed  in  separate  build- 
inés.  ïbe  bail  and  tbe  larger  lecture  rooŒS  generally  cause  a 
nuîiber  ci  projections  in  tbe  façade,  since  tbe  building  usually 
reouires  long  corridors^  tbe  vestibules,  stair  balls  and  tbe 
great  bsll  afford  opportunity  for  a  ricber  treatuent  of  tbe 
central  portion;  tbe  loné  ïuseuirs,  crawing  rooms,  etc.,  reoulrc 
a  éreat  deal  cf  light  and  therefcre  prcduce  rooirs  like  ballvS 
witb  narrcw  piers  between  tbe  isindows,  nuirerous  large  Windows. 

le  not  increase  tbe  area  cf  éround  needed,  iicrc  tban  necess- 
ary,  sotre  portions  cf  tbese  institutions  for  biéber  instructi- 
on recuire  Ecre  stcries  tban  tbe  rest.  Ibus  ricbly  î^rcuped  arc 
treated  designs  resuit  frcit  tbe  natural  requireŒents,  It  dépe- 
nds on  tbe  spécial  circoirstances,  wbether  and  bow  tuSse  build- 
ings sbould  be  ^rcuped  around  a  court  or  be  arranêed  in  connec- 
ticn  witb  a  systeir  of  ??ardens,  Gravity  and  dignity  of  character 
are  always  suitable  for  tbeir  externsl  apcearance,  and  we  sbo- 
uld tnerefcre  avcid  treatine  tneir  witb  the  cbeerful  and  luxur- 
iant Œagnificence  suitec  te  palaces  anc  opéra  nouses. 

A  large  nucber  cf  kinds  of  buildings  are  erranged  in  tbe  tcl- 
lowing  classification,  less  on  account  cf  tbeir  spécial  purpc- 
ses,  tban  fer  tbeir  siirilar  requiren-ents.  Ibese  classes  are  as 
follows. 

a.  Buildings  tbat  cbiefly  corsist  of  a  principal  hall  witb 
wbicb  are  connected  subordinate  rooirs  of  ail  kinds,  ccirprlsint 
législative  buildings,  concert  balls,  excbant'es,  buildings  for 
festivals,  théâtres,  balls  for  dancing. 
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,3.  Euildmgs  cDisfly  ccEçosed  cf  offices  arran^ed  around  co- 
urts snd  that  itay  te  coDoected  witfi  a  lar^e  priDCipal  nali.  1 
Idis  coîcprises  tciïD  oalla,  ministries,  post  offices,  teleérapù 
offices,  criniinal  courts  witb  tfie  bail  for  jury  trials,  tanks, 
casinos  and  tuildings  for  societies. 

Y.  Iruildinps  cniefly  consist  of  several  halls  of  Œediun;  size 
with  siraller  rooKS,  ccuprisinê  nuseuŒs,  litraries,  record  offi- 
ces, tuildings  for  art  exhititions, 

ô.  Euildings  contein  ne  true  hall  tut  rooŒS  of  différent  si- 
zes,  tbat  adjcin  corridors  and  are  ccnnected  witb  a  chapel;  t 
tsnelcvent  institutions,  ncspitals,  insane  asyluEs,  deaf  and 
tlind  asyluEs,  thecloéical  serrinaries,  priscns, 

s.  i;ilitary  tuildings,  tarracks,  beacquarters,  arsenals,  ëu- 
ard  ûcuses. 

^.  Halls  ccnnected  *7ith  rooms  and  smaller  halls  or  vîithout 
them,  oomprisin.^  large  railway  stations,  market  halls,  produce 
êxchanges,  conservatories,  buildings  for  industrial  exhibitions. 

n.  î.'3Dufactcries,  irints,  bronze  fcundries,  abattoirs. 

K.  Eatbs,  observstories,  aguariuirs,  etc.,  cannct  be  placée 
in  any  class, 

ïbe  tuildinês  et  euy   cless  }i'?ve  i.?ry  tbinés  in  ccirccn,  ibc 
principal  nall  always  entends  i^  beigbt  tbroupb  irore  tben  cne 
stcry,  is  surrcunded  cy  gsileries  dû6   tcxes,  adjoinin^  it  teicé 
tuildmSs  of  cne  or  \:hc   sï!  '.i.;- ■  ccntaining  siialler  balls,  ccr- 
ridcrs  and  offices.  îbese  t/jc  stcry  tuildin^?  iray  te  grcoped 
around  ccrts.  'Ibe  bail  tben  preccirinotes  over  the  rest  cf  tbe 
building,  wbcse  ceiling  reguirss  a  hi^ber  roof  Tîitb  Icwer  ?iiDés, 
eue  Icwer  sicries  tciné  closed  cr  witb  arcades  »itb  vestitules 
and  stairways  st  tbeir  centres,  as  -.çell  as  sualler  bells  in  tb£ 
utper  story.  îbe  angles  Tsy  te  treatec  as  pavllicns,  tbe  courts 
tein?  surrcunded  ty  pcrticcs.  ?or  tbls  f^rcup  a  spécial  type  is 
al^^ays  develcped  in  accoraance  «iln  che  spécial  prceraiïïe  fer 
the  tuilding. 

3.  Ecuses  of  parliairent. 

Hcuses  of  parliaireEt  «hère  tbe  siate  and  tbe  people  are  rep- 
resentsd  ty  tbe  ir.inistry  and  cce  ceputies,  recuire  s  dignitiec 
Eagnificence  in  accordance  witb  tbe  ereatness  tf   tbe  realir  cy 
wDicb  tbey  are  erected.  Eut  toeir  cbarecter  sbculd  differ  as 
ïïucn  as  pcssicle  froir  tbat  cf  tbe  palace  of  ibe  ru  1er.  Ccen 


porticos,  external  stairs  and  towers,  where  tells  are  runé  at 
oçeniDg  and  clcsing  of  sessions,  convenient  access  and  corrid- 
ors are  particularly  adapted  te  tbese  structures,  'lue  side  wi- 
ngs  contalning  tbe  offices  reouire  a  siŒpler  treatirent. 

9.  Concert  halls, 

ihese  lawâys  containf^  a  large  concert  hall  with  galleries  and 
taxes,  wbich  dcŒinates  tne  nûcle  and  requires  a  kind  of  basili- 
can  clan;  vestibules,  stairways,  clotlies  rcotts,  pronenade  halls, 
restaurants  for  the  public,  halls  for  rehearsals  witb  wardrctes 
and  stairs  for  nusicians,  adjcin  the  principal  hall.  Ibis  usual- 
ly  produces  an  oblcng  building  cver  which  the  hall  niust  predoa- 
inate.  If  thèse  concert  halls  are  connected  sith  ccnservatories, 
they  tben  recuire  wings  with  roons  for  instruction  and  sdirlnis- 
tratiot,  libraries,  scsller  nusic  halls,  rooirs  tor  servants, 
ail  thèse  being  arranged  about  one  or  twc  courts,  Ihe  charact- 
er  of  me  concert  hall  shculd  correspond  te  its  purpose,  wbich 
is  enjcyirent  of  idéal  pleasures,  and  it  should  therefore  be  d 
di.^nified,  but  graceful  and  cheerful.  Ail  syirbolisirs  referrin^ 
te  Eusic  are  therefore  peculiarly  suited  to  tnis  purpose. 

10,  fislls  ter  dancing. 

Ibesê  ccDcisl  cf  s  hall  for  dancing  nitb  ^alleries  and  siral- 
ler  halls,  clctbfs  rocrrs,  prcuenade  rcois,  restaurants  and  clay 
rocirs;  gardens  and  ccnservatcries  are  tenerally  added,  Ihese 
buildings  exclusively  serve  as  pleasure  resorts  and  shculd  h?ve 
s  cheerful  character,  Ibey  reoairfc  little  of  the  nonuirentsl, 
but  nay  be  constructed  cf  buildiné  iraterisls  cf  less  durability, 
encplcyin^  any  node  cf  deccretion  suited  te  the  needs  of  the  t 
tiire,  and  fer  playinê  a  part  in  decorsticns  for  festivals, 

fialls  fer  festivals  as  usually  erected  in  nâny  rrcdern  cities 
ncsrlv  cciccids  in  reouireiT.£nts  with  halls  for  danciné;  in  ccfn 
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be  crcvided  a  neans  cf  racidly  eziivinC  the   Isr^e  bail  in 


case  cf  fire,  Hence  external  ^alleries  ar.d  nuTrercDî  esits  ère 
désirable,  Balls  for  festivals  serve  for  the  irost  diverse  cur- 
pcses  cf  enjcynent  and  aKuseirent,  are  cften  èonnected  with  ex- 
tensive  pleasure  gardens,  but  differ  froir.  halls  fer  dancing, 
tecause  a  iruch  laréer  nunber  cf  pecple  uust  te  provided  fer. 
'Ihe  hall  is  also  used  ter  exhibitions  snd  uust  dcirinate  tbc 
entire  irass  of  tne  buildinf?  and  be  fully  ligbted,  thus  reouir- 
ing  skyligbts  or  Windows  in  the  upper  ccrticn  cf  tûe  side  nalls, 
and  shculd  also  be  fireproof  it  pcssible,  T^hile  lee  nsll  ter 
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dancing  does  net  require  ligûting  ty  liDdows,  as  it  is  general- 
Iv  used  cnly  7«itd  artificial  ligtit.  In  thèse  tuildiogs  for  fes- 
tivals, 23  in  those  of  class  a,  it  is  advisafcle  fer  twc  reascns 
te  arrange  stairs  in  stair  towers,  because  a  clear  ides  of  tbe 
arrangenîent  of  the  stairs  is  easily  renenbered,  and  for  tbe  es- 
tiictic  reason  tbat  tbe  principal  cass  cf  tbe  bail  is  ccctrasted 
with  ttore  slenéer  masses  cf  equal  beigbt. 

11.  Ibeatres. 

înese  are  doŒinated  ty  tbe  audience  rooiE  and  tbe  stage-  The 
audience  roonr  is  generally  seEicircular,  and  its  natural  foiŒ 
sbould  te  expressed  when  possible.  Vestibules,  antercons,  foy- 
ers and  principal  stairways  forir  a  irass,  wbich  properly  proje- 
cts  tefore  tbe  audience  roorc  witb  its  gallertes  and  boxes.  Ail 
sutordinate  rooirs  are  best  placed  in  tbe  side  win^s,  tbat  in 
excepticnal  cases  include  courts,  as  in  tbe  opéra  bouse  in  Vi- 
enne, îbc  cbaracter  ci  tbe  tbeetre  is  tbat  of  dignity  and  grâce, 
tbat  of.  opéra  bouses  and  cciredy  théâtres  is  cne  of  érace  and 
cbeerf ulness..  Cû   acconnt  of  tbe  sirall  durability  resultine  frcn 
danger  of  fire  and  tbe  rerforirances,  attention  sbould  first  be 
paid  te  securiné  tbe  greatest  safety  possible.  î.'cnurental  apç- 
esrance  is  second  as  fsr  ss  it  correspcndË  te  tbe  dignity  cf 
tbe  buildinfc.  Iberefore  stone  and  ircn  construction  clsy  tbe 
cbief  parts,  and  wocd  sbould  te  used  as  little  as  possible,  on 
ly  wbere  indispensable  as  in  tbe  stage  construction.  .^11  irate- 
rials  cf  siiall  durebility  tut  inconbustible  like  sheet  zinc, 
stuccc  and  gypsua,  uay  be  used  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  tbeatre 

witb  perfêct  prcpcriety. 

As  stated  in  tbe  preceding  section  for  danciné  balls,  tbe  ar- 

rsngeirent  cf  stairs  in  towers  is  prcper  for  bctb  cractical 
and  cstbetic  reascns. 

Everything  syir.bclical  relatiné  te  drauitic  art  Is  evidentl^' 
suitatlc  as  décoration.  Gardens  befcre  tbe  treatre,  foyers  snd 
open  porticos  fer  tbe  public,  -isbile  awaiting  tbe  perfonrsnces, 
are  aise  apprcpriate. 

12.  Eank  and  effice  buildings. 

Excbange  buildinés  always  recuire  a  éreat  bail,  wbicb  doirine- 
tes  tèe  buildin!^,  as  well  as  a  nuirter  cf  différent  business  of- 
fices, îîitb  vestibule,  stairnays  and  ctber  accesscries.  Fer  t 
tbeir  cbaracterization  as  distinct  frcir.  ctber  buildinés,  ail 
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eTrbleiTiS  ard  syictcls  are  suitafcle,  tbat  relate  to  tusinesa;  éd 
order  not  te  iirpair  tbeir  characteristics  a  certain  neasure 
cf  décoration  sbculd  net  te  exceeded,  and  alss  solid  construc- 
tion sbculd  te  irore  ccnsidered,  and  décoration  fcy  tbe  use  cf 
valuatle  Œaterials  prccaratle  in  trade,  tban  a  ricb  snd  ir^a^- 
nificent  architectural  style,  tetter  adaptée  te  other  fcuiloinés, 
Eanl^s  ano  excbange  tuildinês  are  suited  ty  an  ostentatious  cha- 
racter,  irost  çroçerly  cttainec  ty  expensive  iraterials. 

Tbe  fercup  cf  kinds  of  cuildings  arrenéed  under  JB  is  cbaract- 
rized  ty  fceing  ccipcsed  cf  a  large  nuEter  cf  siiririlar  rocirs  fer 
lîije  purposes  and  witb  a  uniforin  cbaracter,  only  nodified  ty 
proEinence  cf  vestibules,  stairîsays  and  separate  halls,  Eost- 
ly  plac£d  iii  the  upper  atory,  therefore  higher  than  tbe  wings. 
Ibey  are  DocreEeEtJy. siiilar  te  scbcàl. taiidinÉç,  but  only  m 
exceptional  cases  do  tbey  require  as  cany  snd  as  wice  '.^indcws, 
exceptiné  in  tbe  balls*  Eence  loné  rcîîs  of  Windows  usually  ec- 
cur  and  tbe  buildings  hâve  several  stories,  sonetiEes  twc  cr 
tnree  stories  tesides  tbs  tasenent  anc  leozsnine,  A  plainer 
cûsracter  is  suitatle  for  offices,  d7?ellin?^s  and  rooiis  fer  et- 
her  purccscs,  a  ricoer  treatnent  i'cr  tlje  hall?. 
T'.  '---'^   nslls. 

îbese  ccntair?  the  offices  of  the  citi?  ^cveri;ireDt.  enô   thus 
irany  offices,  Essides  tbey  ccicrise  a  lar&e  nall  for  assentlies 
pleced  over  the  extensive  vestibule,  and  elsc  lar&'e  and  spaci- 
eus  stairways.  In  irany  cases  a  tower  is  added,  as  already  st."- 
te,  te  ccntsin  a  cloek  tbat  strikes  and  aise  a  tell  for  incica- 
tiné  tbe  heur,  witb  a  rooir  for  tbe  fire  watcbiran. 

Ihe  hall  and  tower  reouire  relstively  ricter  deccration,  thus 
givicg  tbe  tcîîn  hall  its  peculiar  stanrp.  ïbe  offices  need  wide 
corridors,  usuelly  arrangea  arcund  courts,  à  ccrticc  is  clacea 
cver  tbe  vestibule  wicb  a  balccny  or  opec  lcs?,?ia  cpeniné  eut 
of  tbe  bail,  te  serve  fer  anncunceiiects  or  fer  représentations 
durine^  festivals.  Ihese  are  tben  prcper  for  tbe  îwo  lc«er  sto- 
ries of  tbe  tower. 

14.  linistries.  cost  offices,  telegraph  offices,  courts. 

Such  buildings  are  alirost  entirely  ccuposed  of  offices  arran- 
gea atout  courts  snd  with  corridors.  Ibey  usually  recuire  sev- 
eral entrances  and  vestibules  end  soïïetiires  several  courts. 
Generally  a  richer  irode  ef  treatient  sbculd  ce  rejected,  and 
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cne  sboald  te  satisfied  witb  a  massive  and  solid  style  cf  arch- 
itectore,  wbicb  sbculd  te  distinguished  ty  the  artrs  cf  tbe  sta- 
t£,  and  any  richer  décorations  sbculd  te  concentrated  on  tbe 
portais. 

15.  Casinos,  bouses  for  clups  and  societies. 

Sucb  tuildings  generally  contain  a  bail  for  concerts  and  talls, 
in  tbe  upçer  stcry,  as  «ell  ss  s  nuŒter  of  very  différent  rooirs, 
US8Q  for  récréation  and  placed  in  tbe  différent  stories.  îbe 
esternal  treatirent  corresponds  to  tbe  ireans  cf  tbe  society  ty 
Hùicb  it  is  erected,  and  tbercfcre  varies  ^reatly,  7?itb  tbe  use 
of  atundant  leans,  we  sbculd  try  to  cbaracterize  tbe  bail  on 
tne  extericr,  aise  wben  tbese  buildings  ace  connectée  nitb  ^2r- 
dens,  to  irake  theE  effective  ty  terraces,  verandabs,  etc. 

notels  are  allied  to  tbis  class  and  are  evidently  arrangée 
and  treated  in  accordance  witb  tbeir  location,  size  anô   ranl^. 
Ibe  dinin^  reçu  tecones  tbe  principal  hall. 

Euildinés  placed  in  class  y   bave  lany  tbings  in  coniron,  tec- 
aase  tbey  usually  bave  ne  principal  rocirs  except  vestibules, 
tnaû  recuire  to  te  distinguisbed  atove  others.  Ihey  éenerally 
necd  nunerous  and  lar.f^e  Windows,  ne  i^indows  in  balls  bavinê 
siîylif^bts,  Kay  bave  corridor-lifte  Icgéias,  iray  te  decoratec  by 
porticos,and  recuire  a  noble  external  treatirent  according  te 

cheir  diénity. 

16,  î/useuns,  iitracies,  record  offices,  art  exbititicns. 

Little  say  te  said  in  ,^eneral  cf  plans  cf  tbese  tuildinés, 

Bs   tbis  dépends  on  tbe  la^nitude  cf  tbe  collections  placed  îd 

tbeir;  also  en  ?çbetber  tbsse  buildings  iray  or  iray  net  te  grouc- 

ed  arcund  courts,  cr  Tïbetber  tbey  hs^e   one  cr  Eore  stcries.  A 

cbieô  requisite  is  safety  frcir  fire,  and  en  tbis  éround  alcne, 

»itb  référence  te  tbeir  nctle  purpcse,  tbey  are  ironuireEtal 

tuildinés  of  tbe  first  rank,  and  solid  construction  is  not  cn- 

ly  suitatle  for  tbem,  but  aise  deccraticn  ty  scnlptures  and 

paintin.^s.  F.ecord  offices  nust  te  cntirsly  fireprocf,  tut  de 

net  need  artistic  treatïïent  of  extsricrs  as  irucn  as  tbe  otber 

buildings  of  tbis  ércup. 

'Ibe  cbaracter  of  iraEeuirs  îïill  vary  acccrdiné  te  tbe  ctjects 

collected  and  exbitited  in  tncu.  Ccllecticns  of  paintin^s  and 

statusry  are  oi^nest  and  recuire  tbe  nctlest  treatirent.  Litra- 

ries  are  suited  ty  a  dignified  apçearance  witb  deccrations  ty 
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statues  SDd  busts  ot  fûe  princiçal  autbors  and  sculptures  rel- 
ating  to  tne  departicents  representea  tiaerein.  Art  iruseuns  sbc- 
ulc  te  deccrated  by  portraits  of  artists  ana  ty  syir,tclical 
représentations  cf  tbe  arts;  collections  in  natural  bistcry 
tîy  portraits  of  Œen  eiiinent  in  tbat  science  and  représentati- 
ons ci  distant  parts  of  tbe  world;  etbncérapbic  collections  ty 
représentations  cf  foreién  races  cf  iren,  etc. 

17.  Bcspltals,  deaf  and  cuirb  asyluirs,  tbeological  seirina- 
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îbese  tuildiic^s  grouped  under  ô  bave  tûis  in  ccirŒcn,  tbat 
tbey  éenerally  ccnsist  of  irany  rocirs  of  tbe  saire  cnaracter, 
arrangea  srcand  cpen  courts  with  corridors  or  porticos.  îhey 
are  usually  connected  witii  s  cbapel,  wbicb  affords  opportunity 
for  spécial  trestirent,  wbile  tbe  otber  parts  cf  tbe  tuildiné 
renain  plain^  Frisons  sckuire  the  cbaracter  cf  élocc  ty  their 
SEall  grated  Windows,  beightened  ty  tbe  beavy  docrs  and  ty 
arcbitectural  eleirents  of  ail  kmcs  pertaininé  00  fortificati- 
ons, nospitals  and  asyluis  sdculd  \i^i^   a  irore  invitiné  apcear- 
ance  in  tbe  parcs  seen  ty  convalescents,  even  if  siT-ple,  te 
îraÈe  tbeir  ircre  cbeerful.  Crnairenxal  ^rounds,  sunny  cûrciccs, 
teautiful  views  and  wbatever  elsc  ttst  can  re.jcice  tbe  beart, 
will  te  tenefilial  and  suitacle  in  tcis  respect, 

15,  ■/illtary  tuilcins^s,  tarracks,  beedouarters,  srsersls, 

Guard  rcon.s, 

ïbe  tuildinés  cf  ércup  s  are  tuildinés  cf  beavy  apcear.^rcç 

corresponains  i:c  their  purpcses,  te  «bich  xbe  sclidity  of  Tbe- 
ir rusticated  irascnry  end  tba  iuscan  orcer  sre  peculisrly  sui- 
ted,  3DC  reccire  te  ce  cbaracterized  ty  ail  havins?  référence 
te  ?}sr;  simple  fems  as  told  as  pcssitle,  massive  ccnstructicn. 
ceccrsticn  ty  tacestries,  equestrian  statues,  tattleirents  ?nc 
irany  otber  expédients,  peculiarlv  adatteo  te  tnen. 

Earracks  proôuce  a  certain  uritcririty  ty  tbeir  estent,  tbat 
perfectly  ccrrespcnds  te  irilitary  affairs,  witb  a  coctrast  ty 

angle  towers,  irassively  treated  portais  and  tbe  façade. 
Eeadouarter  tuildin^s  ccntain  cffices  and  tbe  dwellings  et 

servants,  tberefcre  apprcxiâatiné  tbe  structures  classée  uncsr 
3-,  tut  recuire  tbe  cbaracter  cf  tuildin^s  intended  fer  war  cur- 
poses,  Arscpals  are  priccipally  na.^azines  fer  arirs,  sise  ir^  z 
ir.any  cases  eontain  iruseuis  01  ams,  and  tbey  are  scireîiirE^ 
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connected  î.ittJ  aanuiactories  of  arirs,  cannoD  foundries,  exper- 
iirent  stations,  thèse  fceiné  related  to  group  n.  In  external  de- 
sign a  large  nuŒter  of  différent  buildings  are  arran^ed  abcut 
an  axis,  whose  centre  is  cccupied  ty  tùe  noseuir  of  srirs,  Eatt- 
leirented  towers  will  serve  as  appropriate  décorations  fer  sucb 
arsenal  buildings, 

19»  P.ailway  stations,  irarket  faalls,  ccnservatories,  buil- 
dings fer  industriel  exhibitions. 

Bailway  stations  of  bigher  rank  always  reouire  large  ccvered 
halls  with  which  ail  other  reçus  are  connected,  or  arcund  which 
thèse  are  arrangée,  Ihe  waitiné  roons  are  connected  with  larêe 
vestibules  cr  çorticcs,  îherefcre  tbe  station  is  usually  a  cen- 
tral building  witb  pcrticcs  and  side  wings,  ccntaining  offices 
and  the  dwellinéç  of  servants.  'Ihe  front  bail  is  carallel  to 
ihe  façade  of  a  through  station  and  perpendicul-^e  to  those  of 
terminal  stations.  Iron  corresponde  welî  to^théir  nature  and 
tecoires  a   doirinant  eleirent  of  desif^ns  fer  railway  stations. 
Ccnseouently  thèse  tecc^e  GtructurcG  of  ccrsioerstle  extsnt, 
and  tneir  vestibules,  .viags,  /.itn  perncrs  a  clocl-:  tCKer.  f^ive 
tfjcir  a  çcculiar  stsnp.  'Ihey  sre  aliicst  sithcut  excecticr;  rcs- 
sively  tuilt  tbrou^hout. 

£.ari<et  halls,  plant  hcuses  and  bulluings  fer  industriai  e^i- 
hibiticns  are  in  éreat  part  structures  of  iron  covered  viith 
glass  Tîith  scîT.e  portions  in  irasonry.  iheir  external  appearancç 
ty  the  irsterials  eirployed  beccues  very  distinct  and  cbarsctcristii 
2C.  kanuf actories,  Eints,  bronze  foundries,  abattoirs. 

Ail  buildinés  in  this  class  are  usually  irsssive,  being  cbief- 
ly  intencec  for  utility.  Ibe  uses  of  factories  fortid  a  richer 
treatment  as  alrescy  stated,  fer  the  ircney  sbould  preferably 
be  expendea  to  beneiit  tne  woriuen,  than  fer  deccrating  the 
buildiné.  Yet  it  is  wcrth  tryiné  te  cbiain  tne  irost  pleasiné 
appearance  with  a  noderate  expenoiture. 

lints  are  royal  or  state  buildings  and  deserve  a  certain 
distinction,  even  if  Eodest  treàtirent  is  seldcir  esceeded. 

?cr  abattoirs,  tne  décoration  is  éenerally  liirited  te  the 
entrance  gâtes  and  tbe  bouses  of  tbe  Tjatchiten.  'îheir  purpose 
is  well  represented  syirbclically  by  heads  cf  aninals. 

21.  taths,  observaicries,  aouariuirs,  zcological  éardens. 

Eatb  bouses  recuire  larée  vestibules  and  waitin.^  rocns.  Ihev 
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soŒetiires  bave  conversation  roons,  ôrinkin,^  rooirs,  ccvered  pro- 
menades, restaurants,  snd  ail  the  appurtenances  rsqaired  1er 
life  at  tne  fcaths,  Adjoining  tbeir  are  tazaars,  irusic  pavillons, 
alllkinds  cf  tuildinés  for  teuporary  occupancy,  parks,  places 
for  gaires,  etc. 

Otservatcries  are  éenerslly  structures  like  towers  witb  sev- 
eral  fcaseirent  rociES  and  naving  doired  roofs  for  protection  of 
the  optical  instruuients,  Ibey  cay  te  decorated  ty  ail  sycotols 
relating  to  tbe  beavens  and  astronoiricsl  research,  vîitb  stat- 
ues and  portraits  ot  fancus  astrcnoners,  etc. 

2oolo^ical  ^ardens  iray  contain  différent  kinds  of  structures. 
îbe  entrance  gateway  witb  tbe  portera'  lodge  are  to  tie  decora- 
ted te  indicate  tbe  purpose  of  the  ^arden.  Hestaurant  for  the 
putlic  is  an  invitin^ly  treatec  design  witb  porticos  for  suiEiser 
and  enclosed  rooŒS  for  winter,  tnerefore  furnisbed  witb  beat* 
statles  for  tbe  aûiials  usually  bave  separate  rooms  for  sumirer 
and  winter,  tberefcre  teing  partly  beated,  'îbey  sbould  bave  s 
spécial  fcriE'S  suited  te  tî^e  native  bsunts  and  iroce  cf  life  ci 
the  aniirals,  and  tbey  affcrd  tde  arcftitect  an  oppcrtunity  te 
design  cecuialr  arc  pleasing  nctives.  Scuetlires  srs  cabinets 
cf  ccllections  in  natural  histery  and  in  ethnoloéy  in  thèse 
éardens,  wbicb  are  te  be  treated  acccrdindly, 
a.  FLANS  CF  CIIIES. 
a.  General. 

After  treating  tuildings  in  détail  end  tben  in  éeneral,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  tbeir  respective  kinds,  Tie   still  bave 
a  séries  of  topics  for  considération  relatinf^  to  the  otjects 
tbat  serve  te  teahtify  a  city,  and  which  are  included  under 
tbe  title  of  Flans  et  cities.  If  we  exairine  the  plan  of  any 
city,  tbe  first  elensnts  noticec  are  the  streets,  souares  and 
éardens,  ty  the  intessection  and  parallelisir  of  tbeir  it  is  prc- 
duced.  îbe  tlccks  cf  bouses,  Tïbese  fcrirs  dépend  en  the  anéle 

of  intersection  cf  streets,  iill  tbe  interspaces  tetween  tbess 

#•1  #^*^  —  •*-{-#-• 

Flens  of  cities  hâve   fceen  developed  in  bistcric  fines  in  ac- 
cord witb  local  needs;  tbey  bave  grcnn  naturally,  and  bave  de- 
veloped according  te  already  existing  or  newly  crested  ir,eans 
of  transpcrtaticn.  Ce  the  plan  ef  the  city  bas  teen  forired  -en 
a  fixed  systeir,  at  tbe  order  cf  a  ruler,  cr  for  the  settleaent 
cf  a  cclony,  and  ail  future  additions  to  the  plan  ^rust  accord 
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iith  ttie  systen,  ss  for  exsEple  in  Carlsrube,  t^ennheig  cr  Cbice^i 

'Ihe  irctives  tbat  detenrined  tbe  clans  of  cities  were  tbe  fcl- 
lowin^:-  a,  tbe  castle  of  a  prince  or  a  catbedral  forired  tûe 
centre  cf  tbe  city;  fc,  sucb  a  centre  is  wantin^  or  consists  of 
tbe  intersection  cf  two  principal  streets,  éenerally  et  ri&'bt 
angles;  c,  tbe  city  is  cnly  arran^ed  accordine  to  tbe  cnief  1 
lines  cf  transpcrtaticn;  d,  tbe  plan  is  developed  scccrdin^  to 
^iven  ccnditicns  of  tbe  site,  î^hjch  perbaps  crèvent  its  ezten- 
siCD  in  one  direction. 

Froir  tùese  resuit  certain  types  of  plans,  wbicb  are  couplica- 
ted  fcy  tbe  existence  of  several  cf  tbese  conditions.  Ibe  fort- 
ifications cf  cities  in  ancient  titres,  in  tbe  iridcle  a<?es  and 
until  tbe  récent  ceriod,  essentielly  influenced  tbe  forir;  of  t 
plan.  îbe  principal  types  cf  plans  cf  cities  are  tberefcre  tbe 
ïclloïïingy-  a,  centrally  arranged  plans;  b,  cross  sbaped  tlans; 
c,  elcngated  plans  arranged  alcniê  a  principal  street  connectiez 
two  neigbtcrin;g  places;  d,  sacl<  plans,  ïïostly  placed  in  a  val- 
ley  sarrcucded  ty  Œonttains;  e,  seiricircular  plans  on  rivers  cr 
next  a  nountain,  lake  or  ctber  obstacle,  that  only  permits  ex- 
tension in  tbree  directions.  RxsirplGs  cf  central  plans  arc  fcu- 
nd  in  srect  cities  like  Vienna,  Berlin,  Lonécn,  Paris.  Yet  ev- 
in  tbese  cities  s  strictly  central  arran^eirent  dces  not  exist, 
frcn-  tnp  operaticc  cf  distinct  ccr,ditions,  and  the   ^enersl  e:;- 
pansion  cf  tbese  cities  bas  ceen  ircdified  ty  sutcrcinate  ccnci- 
tiens,  ibus  Vienna  witli  tbe  catbedral  ci  S.  Stepben  as  s   centra, 
«as  cri^inally  a  senicircular  centre  witb  tbe  Lecpoldstadt  te- 
yond  tbe  Eanuce  canal.  Cnly  after  tbe  différent  suturfcsn  citi- 
es bac  fcrced  a  riné  was  a  tnuly  circolar  clan  prcduced,  Paris 
and  Eerlin  bed  ancient  cities  as  a  nucleus,  Iccated  en  islands 
around  «bicb  tbe  cities  expandec.  In  Eerlin  tbe  connection  ?7i- 
tb  Cbarlcttenter.é  bas  tecoire  a  principal  lipe  ccntinued  at  an 
angle  witl^  tbe  KSnig  street.  Ibe  centre  cf  Faris  is  occupied 
by  tbe  catbedral;  of  BerliD  by  tbe  old  palace,  ana  tbe  teîîn  h 
bail  fom  twc  centres  on  two  islands  of  tbe  Spree. 

^11  Wendisb  cities  are  arranged  on  cross  plans.  'Ibis  was  al- 
so  a   favorite  witb  tbe  Ecïïans.  Ibese  cities  naturally  bave  four 
city  gâtes.  Affoné  iiodern  cities,  i:aunbeiir  is  one  of  this  kind. 

We  iind  .iiancples  of  lon^  plans  in  Angsturg  and  in  Freiture 
in  Eaden.  Loné  plans  are  developed  frcir,  forïïer  narket  tc^ns, 
wbose  wice  principal  streets  are  likewise  narket  places,  for 
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upper  .'^ublrJc,  Iccsted  et   tbe  intersection  cf  two  ircuntein  vsl- 
leys.  In  the  last  place  ate  two  suturts  naued  after  tbe  rivers. 
wnile  tûe  principal  city  occupies  a  péninsule  fcetween  the  riv- 
ers, Tîdicb  intersect  at  an  scute  angle. 

A  characteristic  exa^ple  cf  tbe  sack  plan  existe  in  Stuttgart, 
developec  in  faorsbce  fom  stcut  its  principal  streets  and  beii- 
ited  in  on  tbree  sides  ty  the  ircnttains  and  en  the  fcurth  by  t 
tne  éardens  cf  tbe  castle,  so  tbat  it  can  freely  extend  only 
along  the  valley  cf  tbe  Neckar  and  around  tbe  castle  êardens, 

SeiEicirèular  plans  are  prcduced  in  varions  ways,  for  exairple 
kentz.  Cologne.  Kairpen,  l/unich,  Linz  and  cthers.  Ibe  gênerai 
type  cf  thèse  is  tbat  in  whicb  A  is  the  old  and  E  tbe  irodern 
city,  F'ig,  403,  ss  at  Ccloêne,  t-entz,  Kampen,  Prague,  and  irany 
cther  cities  cf  irediuE  size.  îf  the  cities  tecoiie  too  large, 
the  cld  and  new  cities  fora,  a  whole  as  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Cres- 
den,  Flcrencs,  Rorre,  etc. 

îwo  principal  lines  cf  transpcrtation,  cr-e  tciné  parallsl  te 
tne  river,  intersect  tcth  city  and  its  sutures.  If  a   tritutary 
enters  tbe  nain  river  at  ri??ht  anéles  es  at  Cotlenz.  Fassau, 
Ansterdair.,  two  suturts  t  and  E'  are  usually  forired  outside  tbe 
old  city,  cr  tbe  plan  cf  tbe  city  is  ^rcuped  in  zones  or  rin^ 
streets  like  tbat  cf  Ansterdan:,  which  are  intersected  ty  stre- 
ets radiating  trou  a  central  point,  called  tbe  catbedral  place 
in  Attsterdair.  1c  the  last  group  cf  plans  telongs  the  fan-like 
ons  of   Garlsruhe  due  te  princely  caprice.  Ihe  founder  of  tbe 
city  of  Carlsrube  intended  the  net  of  radial  streets  frcir  tbe 
château  sbculd  forir  3  ccirplete  circle  snd  surround  the  castle 
garcen,  tut  his  successcrs  thcught  otnerwise,  and  so  the  city 
bas  cnly  extended  on  tbe  west,  south  and  east,  tbe  garden,  fer- 
est  and  park  forEing  its  nortbern  tounaary.  In  like  iianner  tbe 
océan  or  an  inland  lake  fcrirs  a  natural  ctstacle  te  the  devel- 
opirent  of  cities  Iccated  therecn.  Fer  exairple  Neples  is  arran- 
éed  on  its  teautiful  éulf  in  secicircular  forir,  with  radial  and 
Connecting  streets. 

Ail  cities  tbat  cannct  te  placed  in  one  of  the  given  classes 
and  having  irregular  plans  were  prcduced  ty  3  ccntination  of 
tbe  given  ccnciticns:-  thus  Genea  is  beiruted  in  on  cne  side  ty 
the  sea,  on  the  cther  ty  a  circle  of  nountains;  it  therefcre 
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faas  a  principal  street  encirclin^  the  hartcr  and  iiany  ascendîD^ 
ûilly  streets.  Boue  was  also  cDore  cr  less  influenced  ty  its  se- 
V8D  hills;  cities  like  Feruéia,  Eerganc  and  ctbers  bave  ac  ele- 
vated  upçer  city  and  a  low-lying  Icwer  city;  Siena,  Zurich,  S 
Stuttgart,  Eaden-baden,  etc.  extend  uç  the  sarrounding  hills. 
Spécial  ctstacles  aise  hinder  the  expansion  cf  a  city  in  vari- 
eus  directions,  as  the  Eois  de  houlogne  in  Paris,  tbe  îbier- 
garten  in  Eerlin,  at  Freiterg  in  Eaden  and  siirilarly  situated 
cities,  tbe  ircuntain  at  vibose  foct  they  originated, 

It  is  only  necessary  te  examine  a  vcluie  of  Eaedeker's  guides 
te  reccgni2e  tbat  tbe  nucleus  of  nost  cld  Geriran  cities  consi- 
sts  cf  a  purpcseless  confusion  cf  alleys  hardly  telcnging  to 
aay  type  of  plan  nentioneè;  tbis  is  very  siirply  explained,  if 
we  reireirber  tbat  the  inbatitants  necesssrily  tuilt  the  fortif- 
ications as  coirpactly  as  possible,  and  tbe  streets  or  alleys 
were  arrangée  te  satisfy  tbe  nost  pressing  needs.  L'ucb  larëer 
tuilding  sites  were  pcssessec  ty  cburcbes  and  itonasteries,  wb- 
ich  detemined  tbe  pian  of  coiriranicaticns,  Ccnvenisnce  recuir- 
ec  rectan.^ular  tlccts  cf  bouses  in  arranging  plans  of  tcwns  a 
and  usually  coverened  tbe  division  of  plans  cf  cities,  Cnly  af- 
tbe  cenGval  cf  fortifications,  r^'cen   the  city  ccuiô  sîTariô  fcey- 
cr-d  its  cld  tcundaries,  wes  ths  central  plan  developed  in  ircst 
cases,  and  a  riné  street  took  tbe  rlace  cf  tbe  fortificaticns, 
wbicb  were  cbanéed  intc  agreeatle  prcirenades  in  lany  Geriran 
cities,  even  fcriring  the  çrincipal  street  in  Vienne,  on  «bich 
are  locatec  lest  publie  toildinés  and  finest  private  hcuses. 

Ibe  entire  estbetic  cbaracter  cf  tbe  city  essentially  cep- 
ends  cf  its  fcru  of  plan,  whether  rectanéular  or  trianéulsr 
blocks  were  adcpted.  Eectanéulsr  blccks  are  n.cst  convenient 
fer  buildings,  since  tbey  only  prcduce  bouses  with  rectanéular 
plans;  still  if  the  systen  is  ccnsistently  develeued,  tbe  city 
assuires  a  ironctonous  and  dreary  cbaracter.  Irispglss  wixc  toc 
acote  anéles  sboulrî  be  avœided,  since  acute-ac^led  cerner  hcu- 
ses seldoïï  E3ke  a  êood  plan  possible. 

Cities  arran^ed  en  tbe  rectan^nler  systeir  like  h-annhein  snd 
lurin,  or  parts  cf  cities  arrangea  in  the  saire  nay  liks  tbe 
quarter  around  tbe  Gens  d'Arires  narket  in  Esrlin  bave  tbe  dis- 
advantsée,  tbat  iruch  tine  is  lest,  if  cne  desires  te  tc  thcn 
a  to  d  in  Fi^-  4C^,  since  be  irust  travel  the  distance  ac  +  cd, 
it  tein^  imaterial  «bether  the  dettec  linc  is  tcllcwec  cr  any 
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other  possitle  course  alon.^  the  streets  ifs  pursued  to  reach 
the  teint  d.  In  case  of  a  fan-like  çlar  like  that  cf  Carlsruhe. 
acute  and  ottuse  angles  of  différent  degrees  are  produced.  ïhe 
saire  will  resuit  frcir  tbe  expansion  of  cities  carried  out  ty 
plans  if  raticnally  executed.  Lee  A,  E,  C,  L,   ï  in  Fig.  406  te 
five  neigfaboriné  places,  «oich  it  is  desired  to  connect  with 
a  City  as  a  nucleus»  It  will  tûen'  te  test  to  arrange  five  prin- 
cipal lines  01  ccnïïanicaticn  te  tbe  différent  places,  Connect- 
ing tbese  principal  streets  ty  ring  streets.  It  it  is  desired 
te  avoid  acute  angles,  the  vertices  iray  te  truncated  and  pub- 
lie squares  te  arrangea  at  tbe  intersections  of  radial  and  cr- 
oss streets,  so  tbat  tbis  again  recurs  te  tfas  tlock  systeir,  F 
Eauïïeister  in  his  wort  en  Extensions  of  cities,  exbaustively 
Qiscusses  tbis  and  otber  ouesticns,  »îbicb  do  not  require  our 
ccnsideraticn,  except  as  they  influence  the  esthttic  appearance 
of  a  City, 

The  external  appearance  of  streets  and  sguares,  the  character 
ïïbich  sbould  te  given  their.  cy  the  arcbitect,  tiepends  en  tcth 
the  entire  plan  and  en  the  cnaracter  of  tbat  quarter  cf  .the  1 
City  intersected  ty  the  streets,  Cn  the  îîôcle,  cne  insy  distin- 
éuish  tbree  principal  kinds  of  the  parts  cf  cities:-  1,  busin- 
ess quarters,  2,  résidence  quarters;  3»  industrial  quarters. 
Eauireister  bas  vcry  clearly  stated  en  p,  SC  of  Dis  wcrK  tbs 
conditions  under  rtbicb  the  character  cf  the  streets  resuit  frcir 
thèse.  ?(e  sball  tîiefly  ccnsider  their. 

'ïhe  business  auarter  preferably  cccupies  the  nuclcus  cf  the 
City  and  extends  tcward  the  parts,  wbere  tbe  seat  of  the  adirin- 
istratien  and  the  city  governnent,  as  well  as  tbe  irost  iïïport- 
ant  public  institubicns  are  te  te  found.  Ihence  results  the 
princj.c^ri.  s^round  law,  tbat  contigucus  principal  streets  are 
test  adapted  for  sbcps  and  tusiness  offices,  irore  qu-iet  side 
streets  teing  fer  résidence  and  intellectual  wcrl-, 

Ibe  external  portions  of  tbe  city  will  always  te  test  suitsâ 
to  the  tetter  résidences  il  tbe  neans  of  ccrmunicatioD  are  prc- 
perly  cared  fer,  since  tbe  cbespfer  sites  and  the  pleasure  of  a 
rural  life  lead  te  tbis  end.  îhe  viestern  side  will  preferatly 
te  occupied  ty  tbe  villa  ouarter  on  acccunt  cf  the  prevailin?? 
western  winds,  affording  the  curest  air. 

b'anufacturing  and  «bclsale  trade  is  preferatly  located  with 
référence  te  natural  and  artificial  transportation.  Hartcrs, 
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canals  anc  rivers  aeternine  the  centre  cf  tbe  locatioE  cf  the 
Wholesale  business,  tfae  siïsiler  value  of  tbe  land  in  tbe  outer 
portions  cf  tne  city  as  well  as  tbe  need  cf  irore  space  and  tbe 
nearness  cf  tbe  great  lines  et  ccirirQnication,  coipel  tbe  loca- 
tion of  tbe  nanutactoriné  auarter  on  tbe  cutskirts  of  tbe  city, 
Cnly  irinor  industries,  irostly  coonected  witb  shopa,  as  well  as 
tbe  retail  trade  in  gênerai,  sre  scattered  cver  tbe  entire  city. 
t.  Streets. 
îherefcrc  the  streets  tï   a  city  will  generally  follow  certain 
types  witb  whicb  tbeir  cbaracters  generally  aérée.  îbey  are  p 
principal  streets,  cain  lines  cf  coirirunication,  or  side  streets, 
connectiné  tbe  fcmer  cr  dividing  a  part  of  tbe  city  intc  tlo- 
cks   of  bouses,  and  finally  narrow  alleys.  Ibey  are  fartber  vil- 
la streets,  palace  streets,  streets  cf  coitirunicaticn,  and  tbe 
streets  for  tbe  pcor.  Ibe  principal  streets  are  aise  nain  lines 
cf  coirrrunicaticn,  and  building  sites  are  dearer  on  tbeir  tban 
CD  tbe  side  streets;  bence  te  irsi?e  tbe  test  use  cf  the  grcund, 
tûis  requires  tbe  buildings  to  te  4   or  5  stories  in  beight. 
ïbe  Grcund  iloor  is  cbiefly  occupied  ty  tne  fcetter  warebcuses. 

ûcccrciné  te  local  ccnditicns,  tbese  crincicel  streets  bave 
twc  cr  fcur  rcws  of  trees.  On  scccunt  cf  tfce  rcise  cf  carris^er 
and  in  tbe  street,  thèse  princiral  streets  are  Dot  preferrec 
ty  tbe  tesi  scciety.  luC  bcuses  sre  cbiefly  fer  rental.  anô  t 
tbeir  cwners  try  to  attract  wealtby  tenants  ty  ricbly  deccrstsc 
façades.  Iberefere  in  crder  te  ireke  tbe  te£t  use  cf  tbe  capital, 
it  is  prcper  te  arrange  s  n:ez23nine  stcry,  atove  tbis  beiné  p 
placed  tbe  test  stcry  centaicing  cnly  a  single  résidence,  then 
next  atcve  are  twc  ilats  in  eacb  stcry.  Ibe  cwner  cf  tbe  beuse 
can  biîTself  cccupy  either  tbe  ïïezzânioe  cr  ene  cf  tne  upper 
flats.  In  tbis  aay  cri^inates  tbe  type  of  tbe  ricbly  deccratec 
palatial  bouses  tor  rent,  like  tbcse  en  tne  biné  street  in  Vi- 
enne, en  tbe  Linden,  Fotsdaner  and  etner  streets  in  terlin. 
îhe  prevailing  ebarscter  cf  tbe  tetter  class  of  bcuses  fer 
rental  in  Eerlin  consists  in  tbe  use  cf  tay  /iindcws  witb  talc- 
cnies,  certain  types  ef  whicb  are  icst  ccuircn.  In  the  si!rplest 
exairples  the  tay  windcw  cdraences  atcve  tbe  grcund  stcry  end 
ends  as  a  talcony  below  tbe  upper  stcry.  'Ibis  ictive  is  T^re 
ricbly  developed  ty  verandabs  Et  tbe  sides,  se  mat  the  tay 
windcw  usually  extends  into  tbe  taseient  stcry,  fcririnf  s  suali 
entrance  hall.  In  double  bouses,  tb2t  are  afvcrites  in  Eerlii:, 
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each  bouse  ûas  its  tay  window,  and  fcotb  are  connected  in  tbe 
best  story  ty  balconîes,  or  even  in  several  stories.  Eays  tbet 
cciEiEence  in  tne  taseirent  stories  can  evidently  only  te  arrang- 
ea wbere  tbe  hcuse  is  taik  froir  tbe  street  line, 

It  is  seldoŒ  tbat  palace  streets  are  tound  consisting  only 
oî  palaces  cf  princes  and  nobles,  also  cf  public  buildings, 
A  part  of  tbe  Sing  street  in  Vienna  and  also  of  tbe  Linden  in 
Eerlin  iray  te  irentioned  bere.  Ibese  differ  froir  otber  streets 
in  tbat  tbe  fcssenent  story  exclusively  contains  liviné  rooirs 
as  well  as  tbe  offices  of  the  Eanaéer  cf  tbe  building,  Œhe 
Heerengracbt  in  AisterdaiL,  a  part  cf  Vis  Ealti  and  Via  Nuova 
in  Genoa,ir3y  properly  te  called  palace  streets,  liiie  itany 
streets  in  Paris  and  otber  large  cities. 

Villa  streets  are  fcund  in  iiost  plans  for  extension  of  cit- 
ies,  are  cbiefly  cbaracteri2ed  ty  the  usual  cccapancy  of  tbe 
villas  by  a  single  faiily  only,  and  it  tnerefcre  contains  only 
a  taseir.ÊQt  snd  2  lirst  story,  also  it  is  detacbed  and  surrcunc- 
ed  ty  a  garden,  iherefcre  whilc  îbe  crevicuely  nenticned  prin- 
cipal streets  are  tcrderec  ty  hiëher  tuildinf^s  fer  rental,  tbe 
villa  strccts  are  iicstly  lc«,  quiet  sdq  inviting,  little  affcc- 
ted  ty  noise  in  tbe  streets,  and  rrcre  freouented  ty  perscns  h 
walking  for  récréation,  Tne   f-'erdrins  in  front  cf  tne  villas  are 
cften  se  deep,  tbat  tbe  villas  can  only  te  seen  frcii  tbe  gard- 
en  gâtes,  and  the  entire  street  bas  the  appearance  of  a  street 
in  a  park*  Garden  porticcs,  trellised  porches,  pleasing  garden 
fences  or  low  garden  walls  and  tbeir  entrances,  etc.,  éive  tbe 
villa  streets  a  peculiar  staip.  Thèse  types  of  streets  are  sel- 
don  carried  eut  in  purity,  tut  are  irixed  ircre  or  less,  tbus  in 
ïïany  cities,  tbere  is  s  sirall  ésrden  tefore  each  hcuse  in  a  s 
street,  even  if  tbey  are  tuilt  in  tlocks;  and  in  otber  streets, 
palaces  and  bouses  fer  rental  alteroate  wlth  sbcps,  hôtels  and 
public  tuildings.  as  in  tbe  western  portion  of  the  Linden  str- 
eet in  Eerlin,  in  the  western  part  cf  ir.eipziger  street  there, 
and  in  l'axiniliaD  street  in  L*unicb,  Ihe  easterp  part  cf.  Ludwl? 
street  in  h^unicb  is  slir.cst  entirely  cccupied  ty  putlic  tuild- 
ings, etc.  Eut  wbere  circuirstances  develcp  naturally,  a  typicsl 
character  of  tbe  streets  will  always  te  an  aitr  for  tbeir  inhat- 
itants.  îhe  wegltby  will  always  prêter  to  occupy  tbeir  own  bou- 
ses witb  cnly  tbeir  cwn  fairilies,  and  tbus  prêter  the  villa  to 
tbe  rented  dwelling,  wbich  Tiill  te  left  to  persocs  possessîDf 
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less  wealth,  sucfa  as  nrilitary  otticers,  officiais  and  otber  ç 
persons,  wbcse  occupaticE  wa'kes   reaoval  te  another  city  possi- 
tle,  Uany   cities  cave  auarters  crefe.rred  fcy  persons  pursuin^ 
certain  occupaticns;  tbuE  Een  speak  cf  a  prcfessors'  quarter, 
a  quarted  for  trivv  councillcrs,  an  artists'  quarter,  etc,  Id 
ctôer  cities  as  in  Paris,  Lcndcn,  AusterdaiL,  Haribur.^-,,  Can^ig, 
etc.,  it  is  indeed  a  very  ccirircn  cr  an  exclusive  custoir  fer 
each  Iran  te  occupy  his  own  bosse,  wûose  sirall  size  is  tbe  ree- 
soc  fer  the  arrangsirent  ef  livin^  rocas  in  several  steries. 

Side  streets  and  alleys  will  te  ïïore  cr  less  occupied  by 
citizens  of  Kodest  station,  se  tbat  architectural  décoration 
of  the  ûouses  will  te  oaitted,  and  they  will  only  contain  bus- 
iness locations  of  lower  rank,  whicù  cûiefly  satisfy  tiie  needs 
cf  tne  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants,  Ihese  streets  descend  by 
denrées  te  the  streets  inhabited  ty  the  pocr,  and  cnly  cccupiea 
by  tbe  lower  class.  In  récent  tiires  it  bas  been  ri^btly  attenp- 
ted  te  betUr  thèse  dreary  auarters  by  attractive  dwellings  f 
for  ?îorknGen.  Ibere  are  streets  fer  couïïunication,  only  contain- 
ing  business  places  with  few  dwellings  which  consequently  ass- 
nire  a  unifcm.  character  with  a  iroderate  architectural  treatcre- 
nt,  altbouéh  tbe  nuirber  ef  persons  passing  aloné  tbeir  iray  be 
very  ^reat,  es  in  pcrticns  cf  the  boulevards  cf  Faris.  Aliied 
to  thèse  are  tbe  canal  streets  like  thcse  of  Rnglish  and  Cutcfa 
cities,  and  of  oairburé,  alucst  entirely  occupied  by  «arehcuses» 
Dsually  a  navigable  canal  lies  between  two  streets  or  close  to 
a  single  street,  as  in  irust  Cutch  cities,  less  frequentln  ext- 
ends  along  the  rear  of  the  bouses,  which  facilitâtes  uclcadine 
goods  and  their  rénovai  into  tbe  warebouse.  In  Ansterdan:  the 
character  of  thèse  canal  streets  is  elevated  by  interirediate 
steps  frcir  an  absolute  lack  of  décoration  to  palace  streets, 
the  fieerengracht  beiné  alucst  entirely  occupied  by  tbe.  srist- 
ccracy  cf  wealth, 

î.'OSt  gccds  will  be  transpcrted  by  canals  when  bulk  and  che^- 
ness  are  ccnsidered  irore  tban  speed,  like  raw  iraterials  anfi 
tulky  iranufactores;  reloading  irust  te  aveided  as  Eucb  ac  poss- 
ible Utrecht  is  nost  favcrably  situeted,  as  iicsl;  of  its  canal 
streets  bave  canals  at  suctb  a  Icw  level,  that  cellars  are 
arranged  under  the  pavements  cf  tbe  streets,  tbreu^b  whicfc 
goods  are  carried  into  the  buildings  over  a  auay*  Ihe  ouays 
are  planted  with  trees,  wbcse  fàliage  ccnirences  at  abcut  tbe 
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Icvel  01  tne  paveirent.  'Ibe  streets  then  tiave  tbe  section  sbcsL 
in  Fig*  4C7»  wbich  gives  a  very  peculiar  arrance  to  Utrechc, 

Venice  is  cften  inçrcplerly  compared  te  Attsterdan!,  tut  tbe 
canals  do  net  forn  lines  of  transportation  fer  goods,  bat  for 
persona,  since  tbe  principal  façades  cf  palaces  and  bouses  lie 
on  tbe  canals,  tbeir  rear  teing  toward  tbe  streets.  îbe  gêner- 
ai appearance  cf  tbe  Grand  canal  rises  to  tbat  of  a  palace  ca- 
nal in  nany  places!  ail  slleyu  in  Venice  are  narrow,  se  tiiat 
DO  carriages  of  any  kind  are  used  tbere.  Venice  and  Amsterdair 
tberefore  foriE  tbe  nust  peculiar  contrast,  Ibe  principal  poi- 
nts to  ce  considered  froŒ  an  estnetic  point  in  enlarging  tbe 
plan  of  a  city,  tauneister  couprises  in  tbese  laws;  symmetry 
of  groups  of  buildings,  picturesoue  perspective  of  streets 
and  squares,  well  chosen  peints  et  vis»,  attractive  arrange- 
iient  of  the  irasses  of  builaings, 
e:  'Scneres: 

^bese  are  Intendeo  te  affcrc  space  for  crowds  cf  zen   m 
tnose  parts  cf  tbe  city  ;sbere  travel  is  very  éreat  at  certain 
cours,  Ibey  bave  tbe  further  advantage  of  aiding  a  gcod  circ*- 
laticn  cf  air,  and  are  tbe  n^tural  ventilatcrs  of  cities.  Ibey 
aise  pleasantly  interrupt  tbe  ttonotcny  of  tbe  coDCcCted  stree- 
ts, and  add  ïïucb  te  tbe  picturesgue  cbaracter  of  a  city.  In 
earlier  cities,  benŒed  in  by  fcrtificaticns,  squares  were  fre- 
cuently  cttained  after  tbe  rénovai  of  tbe  fortifications  ty 
tearing  down  cnurcbes  and  nonasteries. 

Localitits  in  cities  wbere  trsvel  is  exceptiODally  great  st 
tiies  are:-  1,  intersecticns  cf  streets;  2,  at  particular  cuii- 
dings,  Since  tbe  square  is  net  a  luxury  tut  a  necessity  in  a 
city,  it  ïïust  te  adaptée  te  sr?  increase  cf  travel;  scueres  tco 
lar^e  cause  beat  and  dust  and  iray  entarras  trsvel. 

1.  Souares  near  cburcbes.  Cn  scccunt  cf  fillin^'  snô  eir.rtyin^ 
3  cburcb  ax  tbe  teginninfe  and  ena  of  divine  service,  as  well 
as  for  prccessions  in  case  of  Cathclic  cnurcbes,  catbedrals  a 
and  cburcbes  usually  need  souares  of  considérable  extent.  'Ibe 
SQuare  is  usually  Iccated  at  tbe  western  end  of  tbe  cburcb,  se 
tbat  tbe  principal  façade  fcrirs  tbe  terninal  asis  cf  the  square. 
In  otner  cases  tbe  square  aise  extends  alon^  tbe  scutb  side  ( 
(Fi^.  405  a),  as  ax  Beeensburg  and  Strsstur^  catbedrals.  In  vet 
others  it  aise  extends  aloné  tbe  sides,  leavin^-  tut  an  alley 
tebind  tbe  cbeir  (Fig.  405  b),  as  at  Freiter^,  cr  toe  cburcD  is 
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entirely  isolated. 

Clder  fcrtified  cities  were  frequently  coiiipelled  te  surroucd 
the  cburcb  on  tfiree  sides  witc  bcuses  or  it  was  fcuilt  up  od 
ail  sides,  wnich  iocluenced  the  plan  (Big,  408,   c,d).  Cr  tbe 
proxiirity  of  an  existinî?  catnedral  alloned  tbe  arcfaitect  te 
éive  an  isolated  ctjurch  an  atncrïïal  fcrir,  like  tfae  Liefcfrauen 
cùurcfces  cf  Ireves  and  lientz*  îbe  location  cf  a  cbarch  on  a 
nill  generally  affected  tbe  arrangeirent  of  its  square,  'ihe 
largest  and  finest  cburcb  sauare  is  tbat  tefore  S,  Fêter  at 
hcire. 

2,  Castle  souares,  L:cst  princely  cestles  reouired  a  castle 
square  fer  nilitary  reviews,  Bence  the  castle  square  is  in  ircst 
cases  tbe  ricbest  and  ircst  stately  in  its  décoration,  of  ail 

in  tbe  city,  and  irore  se  if  ctber  royal  cuildings,  théâtres, 
Euscuirs  and  litraries  are  located  arcund  it. 

3,  Squares  tefore  tcwn  halls  are  frequently  used  as  markets 
on  certain  days.  Iotîe  balls  rçpresent  the  pecple  and  tberefcrs 
usually  placed  near  squares  cf  larée  size,  wbere  citizens  could 
assentle  on  spécial  occasions,  State  fcuildinés  for  officiais, 
tarracks,  bi^ber  educaticnal  institutions,  post  offices  and 
prisons  seldoir  recuire  squares,  tbcuéh  éenerally  tuilt  near 
tbeir  to  deccrate  the  sousrss.  Fuildin^s  for  sciisties,  police 
ststicns,  fire  entice  bcuses,  schccls,  laundries  ar-ci  batbs, 
atattcirs,  aarket  halls,  incustrisl  halls,  ceireteries,  etc. 
senerally  recuire  squares  or  sbculd  te  adjacent  to  their. 

Fauireister  ^ives  in  bis  «crk  a  séries  of  the  irost  inpcrtact 
types  of  plans  of  squares,  wbicb  iray  te  briefly  indicated. 

1.  Four  streets  ireet  ;^ith  acute  and  ottuse  anéles  (Fig.  40$. 
1,2,5)»  Ihe  vettices  are  truncstec  ottaininé  ei^bt  cttuss  ang- 
led  buildings  are  ofctained  as  at  1.  In  :;c.  2  tbe  çeirs  cf  cor- 
ner tuilcines  are  sicilar  îsitb  twc  rsctanéulsr  cnes,  rtbilc  in 
no.  3,  edjustin^  the  irregularity  ci  intersection  of  t^o  strc- 
Gts  Tjitn  3  tbird  et  différent  cneles,  ibère  arc  two  rectac^ular 
and  four  «itb  différent  an^^les.  If  the  tlocks  cf  bcuses  are  ar- 
ranéed  on  tbe  rectanéular  systeii,  several  différent  esses  ïïay 
occur.  2.  Iwc  opposite  tlocks  cf  bouses  are  sbortened  (4),  cr 
t«c  Btreets  intersect  and  angles  are  truncated  (3),  cr  lastly 
tbe  scuare  lies  tetween  tbe  extensions  of  twc  streets  (c). 

CoŒtinations  cf  toth  arrangeuents  wnen  streets  intecsect  st 
rigbt,  acuie  and  cttuse  anéles,  give  tiie  erran^eirent  Ro.  7,  as 


well  as  6  te  12  (Fig.  4C9).  If  several  principal  lines  extend 
tbrcuétî  it  as  in  the  last  five  exanples,  tbe  square  is  peculi- 
arly  adapted  for  décoration  ty  neans  cf  buildings,  fcuntains, 
gsrdens,  etc.  An  enlargenent  of  a  continuous  street  on  one  or 
toth  sides  is  adirissitle  at  thcse  points  where  travel  increas- 
es,  according  to  sketcbes  13  and  14   (Fig.  4C9),  as  in  Leipzig- 
er  and  Fariser  streets  in  Ferlin. 

h^onuirents,  fountains  and  gardens,  porticcs  with  seats,  are 
tbe  iiost  teautiful  décorations  for  squares.  s»itb  lair.p  posts  f 
for  ligbting  fcy  gas  and  electricity.  Gerdens  are  peculiarly 
adspted  for  tbe  décoration  of  squares;  lawna,  sbruttery  and 
trees  beigbten  tbe  picturesque  cbaracter  cf  tbe  squares  and 
afford  for  tbe  eye  a  bénéficiai  change  froE  tne  turacil  of  tbe 
city.  Still,  tbese  designs  sbculd  net  injure  tbe  appearance  of 
tbe  buildings,  and  tbeir  heigbt  and  extent  sbculd  fce  suitafcly 
liiEited,  It  is  çroper  to  conceal  urinais  fcy  shrufcbery. 

Enclosed  gardens  or  tbe  sc-called  parks  are  not  ^ell  adapted 
fer  cpen  squares,  îbey  are  scïïetiires  se  arrangée  as  te  forir-  t 
tbe  central  peint  ef  a  .-rcup  cf   lu.:nd:"r>  3,  «bicb  adjcin  tbe  , 
Street  en  tut  cne  side,  tut  afcut  en  tbe  fcur  inner  sides  cf  t 
tbe  çark  (Fi^.  41C).  ibis  produces  inviting  and  quiet  résiden- 
ces tbat  iray  te  very  near  tbe  principal  streets,  thcuéb  reirc- 
ved  froir  tbeir  noise. 

i'onuŒents,  fountaina,  ponds,  seats,  kiosks  and  fceds  of  flow- 
ers  serve  to  ornairent  sucb  souares.  îo  tben  wbicb  are  sonetiies 
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called  gardens,  ty  wbicb  travel  sbould  never  fce  otstructed,  al- 
so  telong  larger  souares  coverec  fcy  gardens  or  plantations  of 
trees,  like  tbe  Kofgarten  in  l^unicb,  tbe  Scbloss  Flat2  in  Carls- 
rube,  Lustgarten  in  Ferlin,  Cbaitps  Flysees  in  Faris,  etc.  Siral- 
1er  and  ircre  nuirercus  squares  are  préférable  te  a  few  lars^e 
cnes  in  any  city. 
d.  Gardens. 

î/any  cities  bave  large  parks  and  palace  gardens  in  tbeir  sut- 
urts,  like  the  Frater  in  Vienna,  Ibiergarten  in  Ferlin,  Fois 
de  Foulogne  in  Faris,  Fnglisb  Garden  in  î/unich,  Scbloss  Garden 
at  Stuttgrrt,  Carlsrube,  Eamstadt,  etc. 

Wben  sucb  gardens  or  parks  exist  naturally  cr  even  artifici- 
ally,  tbey  sbould  fce  cared  fer  and  fceautified  as  nucb  as  poss- 
ible, 'ïhey  are  tbe  principal  places  of  récréation  for  tbe  city. 


Bocoetinies  containin^  pretty  todies  cf  water,  codos  aod  streeirs, 
and  tbey  are  Œucb  visited  on  certain  days  in  summer  on  account 
cf  ttilitary  nusic,  and  their  fccrders  are  favorite  places  for 
restaurants  and  places  cf  anuseirent.  Wany  cities  icust  be  satis- 
fied  with  prcnenades,  arranéed  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  ancient  for- 
tifications,  for  tbe  Isck  of  such  gardens;  tbis  is  tbe  case  in 
Œost  cities  in  Rolland,  of  which  only  Ansterdan,  fiasrleit  snd 
Hague  bave  tbeir  notle  parks.  Ancient  ceiieteries  no  Icnger  used 
fer  burials  are  scuetiites  transfcmed  into  parks.  Places  for 
gaffes  ëhould  te  arranged  in  cities  as  well  as  botanical  and  2 
20olcgical  gardens,  taths,  places  cf  acaseirent  witb  palE  gard- 
ens  on  tbe  irodel  of  tbe  pain  gsrden  at  Frankfort,  Flora  at  Co- 
logne, and  tbat  et  Cbarlottenturg.  Cne  sbculd  turtber  never  n 
neglect  to  arrange  seats  in  gardens  and  squares,  as  uell  as  p 
pcrticos,  Tibère  oppcrtuntty  offers,  tbat  persons  iiay  sbelter 
in  case  of  rain  and  lay  proirenade,  Cnly  Eonuients  sbould  not 
bave  seats  near  tben,  tecause  tnese  only  affcrd  tcc  ready  ^P" 
portunity  for  defacing  tbe  ttcnuiènt. 

G,  ÏÏFLLS  ANE  FGuI^IAINS, 

Sxcept  ncDUirentE,  tbe  irost  tesutiful  enc;  suitable  décorations 
cf  sauares  are  wells  and  fountsins,  i.'arkets  recuire  cleanliness 
and  therefcre  fcuntains,  wbicb  are  no?«  irerely  bydrants  with  1 
larée  tanks,  tbeir  centres  occupied  by  a  pedestal  supportiné 
a  large  sûell,  a  canopy  or  s  statue  cr  grcup  of  statues,  or  a 
structure  like  a  tower  like  tbe  Scbône  Erunnen  at  LNurenburé. 
'Ibe  ïïarket  fcuntain  is  a  running  fcuntain,  'Ibere  are  several 
otber  types  of  wells  cr  fcuntains:-  1,  tbe  well,  well  bouse, 
enclosed  spring,  2,  tbe  runniné  fcuntain;  3,  spring  wells  and 
fcuntains;  4,  cascades  and  water  décorations, 

1.  Cistern  wells  are  vertical  and  usually  round  shafts  sunk 
to  tbe  «ater  level,  sciretiires  to  s  depth  of  several  bundred  f 
feet.  Furnisbed  witb  a  curb  at  tcp  witb  scire  arrsngeirent  fer 
raising  tbe  water,  ir.erely  a  bucket  and  cbsin  fer  ??ells  of  snall 
deptb,  Ihe  well  curb  irust  te  forced  se  tbat  tbe  full  bucket  â 
Èay  te  set  on  it,  and  its  extericr  iray  be  crnanented  by  reliefs, 
■ibe  finest  exauples  of  sucb  curbs  are  tbe  brcnze  curbs  in  tbe 
court  cf  tbe  Coge's  palace  in  Venice,  tbat  are  circular  inter- 
nally  and  octagonal  externally. 

'Ibe  sbaft  of  tbe  well  itself  is  even  treatea  estbetically  in 
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soDoe  cases,  soiretlires  as  a  winding  stairs  witb  cpen  «ell  ïd  t 
tbe  lower  part  of  it  beicp  a  fcasin  fer  ccllecting  tfte  water. 
Sach  a  well  telODging  te  tèe  nediaeval  period  and  of  square 
section  is  tbe  so-called  Jew's  tatb  in  Friedterg  in  launus, 
and  we  bave  an  exaiiple  frcit  tbe  Renaissance  period  in  tbe  well 
of  Antonio  Sangallo  tbe  Younger  at  Crvietc,  fcegan  after  ly25. 
Ibe  latter  is  ot  circuler  section. 

în  ŒOBt  cases  tbe  tucket  is  suspended  by  a  cbain  that  runs 
cver  a  çulley.  îbe  pulley  itself  irust  te  supported  in  any  suit- 
atle  Eanner,  and  a  séries  of  notives  are  thus  produced  wbicb 
bave  fceen  executed  in  ttany  places.  -Sauvageot  gives  a  teautifnl 
well  witb  two  fcuckets,  one  supplying  tbe  garien  of  a  ttonastery, 
tbe  otber  a  street  at  a  lower  level.(Fig.  411).  îwo  piers  of 
différent  beigbts  support  a  Horizontal  stone  teai  strengtbened 
ty  décorative  additions  at  tbe  iriddle,  te  wbicb  tbe  pully  is 
fastened.  Over  tnè  piers  free  teririnals  are  added  as  décorati- 
ons of  tbe  stone  teair.  Wells  of  tbis  kind  are  net  infrequent 
in  tbe  clcisters  of  Italian  Eonasteries.  'Ihey  are  usually  pla- 
cée at  tbe  centre  and  are  elevated  on  several  steps.  Eut  tbey 
nay  aise  te  ettscbec  to  a  wall  into  wbich  tbe  end  of  tbe  teair 
is  tuili:,  the  otoer  end  teing  supported  ty  a  ccIuhû  (Fig.  412). 
îbis  ïïotive  ïïay   te   tunned  te  good  acccnnt  ty  irakîn^  the  beau 
quite  long,  arranginé  tbat  one  can  pass  arcund  the  well  (Fig. 
413).  It  will  tben  be  advisatle  te  place  a  ccrtel  tetween  tbe 
beau  and  its  supporting  pillar,  jshicb  ïïay  ts  fomed  in  varicus 
ways.  If  the  well  is  distant  frcir,  the  îsall,  tbe  stone  beau  nay 
be  replaced  by  an  iron  team,  tfcen  let  intc  the  tlccl?  tbat  sup- 
ports tbe  pulley.  A  very  graceful  late  Gothic  well  of  tbis  l<ind 
stands  in  tbe  court  cf  tbe  Gynnasiurt  bebind  the  choir  of  tbe 
cathedral  in  Strasburg. 

A  furtber  developaent  cf  tbe  well  is  produced  ty  placing  a 
strong  ccvering  slab  stove  tbree  cr  irore  piers  supporting  tbe 
pulley.  îbe  centre  cf  tbe  ccvering  slst  iray  te  strenêthened, 
wbicb  originates  tbe  irctive  of  distingcisbing  tbis  centre  by 
décorative  additions,  as  well  as  ornairents  placed  abcve  the 
piers,  statues  and  ornairents;  tbe  Geriran  Eecaissance  bas  left 
Eany  such  wells,  the  irctive  teing  iuprcved  ty  wrought  iron  wcrk. 
îbis  Œotive  of  the  canopy  well  is  developed  in  laréer  designs 
cf  siirilar  cbaracter  in  a  siiall  polygonal  structure.  (Fig.  414). 
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An  exâŒple,  tbcu^b  irore  simple  than  tbe  one  sbown,  is  fcund 
near  tbe  cburcb  in  Veere  in  HoilâDd,  sbere  tbe  rainwater  is  c 
collected  on  tbe  roof  of  tbe  cburcb,  led  in  a  cbannel  E  that 
runs  arcund  tbe  cistern,  tbe  iirpurities  teing  depcsited  in  it, 
Bbile  tbe  clarified  water  flcws  intc  tbe  ccllecting  basin  ty 
cpenings  filled  witb  bricks  set  near  eacb  otber;  tbus  only  tbe 
water  can  pass  throoéb  tbe  slits  as  sbown  in  Fig.  415.  îbe  cb- 
annel E  and  tank  A  aay  te  accessible  ty  steps,  ^Ihe   pulley  for 
tbe  fcucket  chain  is  supported  frcir  tbe  keystcne  of  tbe  vault. 
In  very  deep  wells  tbe  î^eigbt  of  tbe  cbain  and  tbe  tuckets  is 
too  ^reat  for  tbe  cbain  te  te  sinply  drawn  ap  ty  band;  in  sucb 
cases  as  in  derricks,  a  windlass  is  sntstituted  for  tbe  pulley, 
to  whicb  tbe  cbain  is  fastened,  and  tbis  is  supported  ty  t»o 
tearings.  A  wbeel  is  attacfeed  to  tbe  axle,  wbicb  is  tben  turned 
ty  toth  bands,  wbile  tbe  cbain  is  wouno  on  tbe  axle*  A  ratchet 
prevents  tbe  wbeel  frcn  slipping  ont  of  tbe  hands#  îben  tbe 
raisiné  of  water  ty  aacbinery  requires  protection  ty  a  root, 
so  tûat  ircn  parts  nay  te  as  little  as  possible  expcsed  te  rust. 
Ibe  wbcle  design  cf  tbe  cisterc  is  tben  detacbed  and  covered 
ty  a  building,  cr  is  placed  in  a  nicbe  of  tbe  wall  and  covered 
ty  a  protectin^  roof. 

?>ell  bouses  are  usually  euplcyed  wbere  s  sprin??  is  treated 
like  a  well  and  is  placed  under  a  rccf.  îbe  spring  is  tben 
enclosed  to  serve  for  drinking,  se  that  tbe  surplus  water  is 
renoved.  lineral  springs  in  particular  require  attention  to  te 
devoted  te  tctb  tnese  points.  In  cities  like  Eaden-Eaden,  wbere 
naturally  bot  water  is  cttsined  in  sucb  ouantities  as  te  te  u 
used  fer  econcirècal  purpcses  as  well  as  fer  drinking  and  batbs, 
public  fcuntains  are  usually  arrangea  as  nicbes  in  tbe  wslls, 
and  tbe  outlets  fer  water  are  clesed  ty  stopcocks.  Spécial  dr- 
inkin^  balls  are  generally  planned  wbere  tbe  water  is  drunk. 

Ctber  desiéns  for  fountains  are  arranged  like  sirall  cpen  t 
tuildings,  wbere  tbe  water  runs  frcn-  cne  basin  intc  anctber  1 
lower  one,  tben  inte  a  tbird,  etc.,  so  ss  to  rénove  ail  vesti- 
ges cf  iupurity.  Sucb  icuntains  are  vaulted  witb  open  rcons  at 
cne  side,  telcné  to  tbe  nediaeval  perior,  and  still  exist  in 
several  Italian  cities,  as  in  Siena.  A  few  siirilar  spriné  bou- 
ses aise  renain  in  Gernany  and  France. 

Laréer  designs  for  springs  aise  ccnsist  cf  an  cpen  tasin  witb 
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a  cbnnel  for  rettoving  surplus  water,  and  one  descends  to  the 
tasin  froïï  the  bi^her  grcund  level  tn  a  flight  of  steps.  A  fine 
exattple  of  such  a  design  is  affcrded  fcy  ConauschiDgen  in  its 
so-câlled  source  of  tbe  Eanufce.  . 

Eetween  the  cistern  wells  and  flowin^  fountains  are  puap  we- 
11s,  wbicb  are  seldOE  public  wells  bot  are  found  in  courts  of 
private  bouses,  and  are  therefor  seldoE  decorated,  îhe  cistern 
is  tben  covered  fcy  a  stone  slat  et  wbose  centre  stands  the 
puiiip,  usually  cf  wocd  witb  a  swing  handle,  It  is  also  niade  of 
stone  or  cast  iron,  and  is  tben  treated  like  a  stone  pillar 
with  cat  and  free  tenrinal  ornaiient,  or  a  cast  iron  colunsn  witb 
any  fore  of  capital  suppcrting  a  statue»  lairp,  or  free  ornaient, 
Tbe  bandle  of  tbe  puirp  aay  bave  a  décoration  st  its  npper  end 
ty  iron  tands  like  volutes  to  avoid  its  swinging  side^rise,  Ee- 
Icw  tbe  spout»  often  treÈted  like  a  rain  spout .as-^tbe  bead  of 

a  lion»  dolphin  or  dragon,  etc.,  stands  the  tasin,  irost  siïïply 
a  bollowed  stone  slafc,  eut  in  ç;cre  pleasing  designs  teink  like 
a  vase  resting  en  tbe  base  cf  tbe  puirp  and  crcssed  ty  crcn  rods 
at  top,  en  ïïhicb  tbe  water  pail  is  ]:laced,  (Fi,?!,  4i6), 

2.  Runniné  fountains  princitally  differ  froir  cistern  wells 
in  teiné  supplied  fcy  water  acqueducts  or  springs  led  tbrough 
pipes  fron  a  réservoir  higber  xhsn  tne  outlet,  Acccrding  te  t 
tbeir  arrangenent,  tbey  are  either  wall  fountains  or  detached 
fountains.  ïbe  forirer  are  cften  placed  in  courts,  are  nicbe  f 
fountains  in  tbe  front  cf  tbe  fcasin  end  prcject  little  fron 
tne  face  of  the  wall  (Fig.  41?).  An  architrave  like  tbat  of  a 
door  décorâtes  tbe  nicbe,  and  this  aay  fce  developed  into  a  can- 

cpy  wiuh  pilasters,  cclunns,  pedittents,  etc.,  while  tbe  front 
of  the  fcasin  bas  space  for  any  décoration  in  relief.  In  circu- 
ler niches,  tbe  upper  part  is  crnairented  like  a  shell,  a  hori- 
zontal tand  fceing  carried  around  at  the  beigbt  cf  the  sprinéing, 
and  in  case  of  ricber  treatiient  tbe  discharge  pice  aay  te  con- 
nected  »itb  a  statue  in  any.  way.  îhe  fountains  in  the  courts 
of  Italian  palaces  as  well  as  the  sacristies  cf  cûurches  are 
ttostly  foTEed  in  acccrdance  with  tbe  saire  principles,  the  tasin 
is  coir,poscd  cf  or  ccvered  with  ïïartle  slats,  and  is  sonetines 
of  cast  tronze.  Another  arrangenent  if  wall  fountains  is  te 
placc..tke,.fcasin  tefore  tbe  wall  face,  se  tbat  tbe  nicbe  is 

sballcw;  this  arrangeireDt  «ould  te  ouite  suitatle  for  the  corner 
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of  two  streets  iteeting  at  an  acute  angle  (Fig,  41B), 

A  tbird  arrangenent  is  çarticularly  adapted  to  be  p|aced  un- 
àer  tce  landings  of  rairps  cr  stairs  for  terracea,  aquariuŒs 
or  fishpcnds,  li^bted  frott  atove,  is  te  arrange  a  wsll  bouse, 
whicb  is  to  te  regarded  as  an  enlarged  nicbe.  îhese  tbree  iro- 
des  of  arrangeirect  Œay  usually  te  varied  in  irany  ways,  and 
treated  according  to  tbe  principle  cf  décoration  of  nicbe  foun- 
tains,  nay  te  developed  intc  grcttos  of  ail  Ijinds  like  tbcse 
in  se  Œany  Italian  gardens,  as  well  as  in  water  décorations  c 
cf  tbe  late  Renaissance.  Iiritations  of  stalactites,  tufa,  glit- 
terin^  ninerals,  sbells,  figures  spouting  water,  dclpbins  snd 
dragons,  silenuses,  serve  te  ornanent  such  grottes,  wbicb  were 
also  favorites  at  courts  of  Frencb  and  Geriran  princes.  Such 
grottes  exist  at  Versailles,  Sanssouci,  Schwet2ingen,  Willeis- 
nCbe  near  cassel  with  its  water  ornaiients.  as  well  as  elsewbere. 

'Tbe  siaplest  fom  of  detacbed  fcuntains  iray  te  treated  like 
puŒP  wells.  In  ricber  designs  tbe  nuEter  of  water  tasins  and 
discbarge  openings  wculd  te  increased,  and  a  corresponding 
forïï  of  plan  te  selected  (Fig.  420).  Ibe  irost  varied  foris  are 
especially  possible  in  tbe  larger  carket  fountains,  ^betber  t 
tasins  are  set  in  tiers  atove  eacb  ctner,  cr  a  conncn  tasin  is 
icraed.  Ihe  ucper  tasin  iray  also  te  accefisitle  by  stecs.  (Fig.421). 

Fvidently  tbe  varied  siirple  anf  ccutiDed  polygonal  forirs  (^.^, 
422)   ïïay  te  used  to  éood  advantage  as  tbe  systeas  cf  plans  cf 
suce  irarket  fcuntains,  and  nray  vary  according  to  wbetber  they 
are  connectée  witb  stairs,  seats,  or  gas  laœp  pcsts,  or  an  up- 
per  ëroup  of  water  sbells  is  forned  tesides  tbe  ceiriron  tank. 

As  a.iresns  cf  décoration  cf  thèse  and  ctber  designs  cf  foun- 
tains, ail  aninal,  plant  or  purely  crnanental  fcrirs  are  suita- 
tle,  if  they  hâve   référence  te  tbe  water.  îhe  front  side  cf 
tbe  tasin  lay  bave  reliefs  of  ail  kinds;  tbe  central  pillar 
cf  tbe  fountain  (Fig.  423)  consista  cf  s  plain  rectan^ular  or 
circular  or  polygonal  tcdy  a,  irostly  in  tbe  water,  a  second  t 
cmt-^ins  tbe  discbarge  pipes,  and  iray  te  decorated  ty  inscrip- 
tions, coats  cf  arirs,  reliefs,  etc.  Atcve  this  is  the  base  c 
witb  plan  suited  te  tbat  ef  tbe  lower  portion,  and  atcve  is  a 
cap  tbat  nay  bear  a  statue,  a  canopy  or  lairi:  pcst  d.  îhe  upper 
tasins  nay  te  tomed  as  vessels  cr  shells;  care  cust  te  taken 
tbat  tbey  do  not  appear  toc  cassive  if  seen  froc  telcw.  It  is 
a  favorite  idea  fer  aarket  fountains  to  add  water-spouting 
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statues  iû  suitatle  places,  even  on  the  iiargin  of  tbe  fcasin, 
te  enclose  the  entire  toortaic  ioy  an  iron  i?rille,  se  arrang- 
ing  it  that  in  spite  cf  tbe  grille,  a  pail  iiay  be  filled.  For 
this  purpose  parts  cf  the  tasin  iray  te  cortelled  oat  or  openi- 
ngs  are  fomed  in  the   grille  at  proper  places* 

3*  Spring  fountains  and  fountains.  For  thèse  the  saire  is 
irore  or  less  true  tfaat  bas  been  said  œoncerning  running  fount- 
ains, tut  witb  this  différence  that  tbey  perfectly  serve  a  pu- 
rely  décorative  purpose,  and  are  only  enoployed  in  gardens,  as 
a  means  cf  ottaining  water,  teing  connected  with  tasins  for 
gold  fish  or  water  plants,  Ibe  siraplest  foTE  of  spring  foantain 
consists  of  a  shell  on  a  pedestal;  richer  fornis  bave  several 
sbells  over  each  ctber,  tbe  lower  fed  fcy  the  upper*  îbe  whole 
Œay  te  surrounded  fey  a  single  tasin.  îhe  sbells  iray  te  replaced 
ty  groups  of  sbells,  and  tbe  pedestals  Eay  be  in  fcrn:  of  short 
coluirns,  a  clustered  pier,  tbe  lower  part  cf  a  vase,  or  figure 
sculptures.  Ciscbarge  openings  take  the  fom  of  siirple  tûtes, 
flowers,  iroutbs  cf  aniirals,  or  Ean  te  ccnnected  witb  statues. 
It  is  évident  thaï,  tbe  éreatest  latitude  is  pcssitle  in  tbe 
trestneni;  cf  fcuntains;  tbus  a  t^ell  kncwn  spriné  fountain  ir 
Rone  bas  tbe  fcrir  of  a  toat,  and  tbe  cne  in  Fiszze  Navcna  is 
crcwned  ty  an  ancient  otelisk.  A  ricb  ccntrast  of  falling  and 
rising  streans  cf  water  overflofing  sbell  tasins,  sbell  like 
iiiouths  at>  discbarge  openings,  soiretiŒSS  malic  real  water  ornair- 
ents  of  spring  fcuntains.  îhey  iray  aise  ccnsist  cf  an  islet 
in  a  tasin  treated  and  ornaiLented  by  statues  supporting  tbe 
water  sbells;  it  iray  further  te  enclosed  ty  a  canopy  structure 
or  it  Eay  decorate  and  cool  tbe  interior  of  a  rccc. 

4.  Cascade  fountains  are  purely  ornaŒental  in  purpcse  and 
are  architectural  works  witb  considérable  voluiras  of  falling 
water.  Ibey  aay  te  Eerely  architectural  like  Aqua  Facla  in 
Eotte,  «itb  tbree  great  streaES  of  water  pcuring  dcwn  froir  a 
eate-like  structure  tefcre  a  triumphal  arcb,  and  floying  into 
a  collecting  tasin.  Cr  in  front  of  an  architectural  tackêrcund, 
is  constructed  natural  cr  artificial  rock  work,  froŒ  différent 
parts  Ijf  whicb  «ater  gusbes  intc  a  great  tasin  as  en  Fontana 
Irevi  at  Foire.  Sucb  cascade  fountains  iray  te  developed  into 
extended  water  ornairents  ty  sculptures  and  plant  ornairents  in 
connection  witb  buildings,  flights  cf  steps,  bridgea,  érottos, 
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etc.,  as  at  Sanssoaci  and  at  Wilfaelmshfliîe  in  imitation  of  tfaose 
at  Versailles. 

Ihe  wall  enclosing  tbe  fcasin  aay  te  fomed  like  a  seat  (Fig, 
424),  whose  tack  Eust  bave  sufficient  height,  that  a  child  st- 
anding on  tbe  seat  cannct  fall  into  tbe  water;  for  tbis  çurpose 
tbe  coping  icay  te  crowned  ty  a  Icw  ircn  railing  te  crèvent  one 
froïï!  cliïïjting  over  tbe  enclosnre  of  tbe  tasin. 

tesides  foontains  tbe  priccipal  décorations  cf  streets  and 
squares  are  Eonunents,  for  wbicb  we  bave  only  to  consider  neE- 
orial  and  not  sepulcbral  nonuiientts.  In  ail  cases  a  distincti- 
on is  lade  tetîieen  tbe  object  tc'^te  supported  above  tbe  groond, 
tbe  pedestal,  and  tbe  base  or  foundaticn. 

According  to  tbe  otject  supported  ty  tbe  pedestal,  we  niay  c 
classify  eigbt  différent  kinds  of  isolated  nconuments, 

1.  Œbe  otject  consists  of  etttlenisl  a  cross  or  an  otelisk,  a 
tower  structure  dronuirent  on  Kreuzterg,  Berlin). 

2.  A  bust  is  supported. 

3.  A  statue  is  supported. 

4.  Œhû  statues  are  supported. 

5«  Ad  SQuestrian  statue  is  tbe  otject. 

c.  ^he   principal  figure  stands  on  a  pedestal  surrounded  ty 

4  or  S  subordinate  statues. 

7.  îbe  ircnuirent  bas  an  arcbitectural  tack^round. 

8.  It  is  purely  estbetic.  décoration  ty  statues  sutordinate. 
Ibere  are  two  prinary  requirercents  for  ffcnunents  cf  ail  kinds; 

tbey  Eust  bave  good  proportions  of  Easses,  and  if  isolated,  t 
tbeir  cutlines  Eust  te  pleasing.  Dnfortunatsly  tctb  requireEe- 
nts  are  seldoE  satisfied,  since  tbe  training  of  tbe  sculpter 
is  too  slightly  arcbitectural,  and  be  takes  advice  froE  tbe 
arcbitect-:only  wben  tbe  idea  cf  tbe  coEpositicn  bas  teen  alre- 
ady  decided.  Ibus  for  exasple,  tbe  Lutber  EonuEent  in  Wotes  is 
faulty  in  arrangeEent;  tbe  sutordinate  figures  stand  on  tbe  en- 
closing wall  and  give  tbe  wbole  tbe  appearance  of  a  cbesstcard, 
on  wbicb  stand  several  figures.  It  sbould  te  a  first  condition 
of  an  arrangeEent  on  tbe  plan  (Big.  423),   tbat  tbe  statues  at 
a  sbould  in  soEe  way  te  connected  with  tbe  EonuEent  proper  at  t. 

In  tbe  Lutber  EcnuEent  in  WorEs  ail  tbe  statues  like  tbat  of 
Lutber  hiEself  are  lookiné  in  tbe  saEe  direction  toward  tbe  e 
east,  wbicb  bas  an  unpleasing  effect»  tbe  EonuEent  is  aise  not 
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crientated  at  riéht  angles  to  tbe  axis  of  the  street,  tut  is 

parellel  to  it,  extendind  froŒ  east  to  west,  wbich  aust  te  ccn- 
sidered  a  Eistake,  when  tfce  lonuirent  is  not  placed  in  the  irid- 
dle  of  tbe  street  itself  like  that  of  Frédéric  tfae  Great  in 
Eerlin,  tut  stands  at  tbe  side  cf  tbe  street, 

îbe  Scbiller  ncnuirent  in  Eerlin  uust  te  re.garded  as  teiné 
Quite  faulty,  botb  in  proportions  and  in  its  éinensicns  rela- 
tive te  thcss  of  tbe  scuare  in  wbicb  it  stands,  since  the  str- 
uctural masses  of  the  treetre  cr  cf  the  two  cburcbes  on  Gens 
d'Arïïes  narket  reouired  a  told  and  nassive  structure.  îbe  ir.on- 
uitents  in  terlin  Œost  pleasing  in  proportions  are  Scbinkel's 
lEonuirent  of  tbe  great  elector  and  Eaucb's  rrcnuirent  cf  Frédéric 
tbe  Great, 

In  regard  to  proportions  and  effect  of  cutlines,  thèse  will 
always  te  decided  ty  tbe  proportions  cetween  tbe  peaestal  and 
the  otject  supported  by  it,  and  wbicb  prescrites  its  plan.  If 
we  ccnceive  tûat  a  cube  rf^sî^:  on  a  slat  and  supports  a  pyrairid, 
(Fig.42ê'}i.,  the  proportions  of  the  nasses  viewec  diagonally  w 
will  te  ccïïpletely  changea  and  ûay  te  unplessin,^;  bsd  we  dra^çn 
a  cylinder  with  heigfit  eoual  te  its  diaireter  and  sucpcrting  a 
ccne,  iDStead  cf  the  cute  and  cyraniid,  its  appearance  «culd  te 
tbe  saue  frcii  anv  point.  ïf  we  enplcy  a  fori  intemeciate  tet- 
ween  tbe  t?»o,  we  bave  two  chciccs  cf  a  fom  fer  tbe  ncnnuent, 
either  the   octaécn  cr  tbe  cross  (Fié.  427).  Circulsr,  cctagcc- 
sl  cr  crcss  pedestals  alîçays  Icck  test  if  viewed  diagcnally. 
It  is  préférable  te  irake  tbe  pedestal  of  sucb  fcrir  as  te  prc- 
duce  a  graduai  transition  froir  the  sauare  te  tbe  cross,  tnen 
ce  tbe  cctagon  and  finally  te  tbe  circle.  If  ïïs  again  return 
to  the  sinplest  case  and  insert  a  cap  tetween  the  cute  and  tbe 
pyrairid  (Fig,  425),,  its  projecticD  will  conceal  a  part  of  tbe 
pyranid  and  tbas  lessen  tbe  otject  suppcrted  ty  the  pedestal. 
As  it  is  really  the  principal  part  cf  tbe  ucnuttent,  tbe  çyrau- 
ic»  should  appear  as  large  as  possible,  bence  a  spécial  tase  is 
çtoperly  given  te  it,  vîbose  irass  is  in  a  pleasing  proportion 
to  the  Eass  cf  tbe  pyrcûid.  If  tbe  base  is  toc  massive,  tbe 
pyraïïid  locks  sirall^  end  if  toc  low,  it  dces  net  act  ss  s  ïï3ss. 
If  an  otelisk  is  irade  the  principal  ctject  cf  tbe  nocuaeDt  (Fit. 
429),  or  8  nenr-orial  cclunn  instead  cf  a  pyranid,  tbe  iiass  cf 
tbe  tase  would  appear  unpleasing  in  preporticn  te  tne  otelisk. 

Cn  tbis  ccnsideration  are  tased  the  gcod  pnd  tad  arranç^enents 
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cf  Konuirents,  an  iiost  ŒcnuŒents  the   proportion  between  ofcject 
and  pedestal  is  tberefore  unpleasing,  sicce  tbe  pedestal  is 
irade  too  high,  prcpacing  too  irassive  an  etfect,  It  toc  freque- 
ntly  looks  like  a  tile  stcve,  lûerefore  it  will  alwaps  te  prop- 
er  to  insert  a  speceial  tase  tetween  the  cap  of  tùe   pedestal 
and  tne  principal  otject  of  the  ircnuirent,  thus  redocing  the 
total  heiéht  of  the  nonua^nt  fcy  e   sutstrncture  in  parts,  Cne 
will  never  fail  if  thèse  ^rcund  laws  are  oteyed,  as  Eaucb  did 
in  his  lïonuirent  of  Frédéric  tue   Grest, 

A  second  point  requires  nàtice,  tbat  the  pedestal  and  the 
tase  of  the  otject  nust  te  so  arrangea  «ith  référence  te  the. 
ctject,  the  treat^ent  and  the  décorations  in  relief,  that  the 
otject  tecoites  the  principal  thin^,  or  that  a  contrast  is  pro- 
auced  tetween  the  treatirent  of  the  otject  and  the  itore  or  less 
detailed  treataent  of  the  tase  portion. 

Thus  an  eonestrian  statue  agrées  Trith  a  richly  treated  tase 
etçve  a  Œcre  sinply  forired  pedestal,  statues  with  rich  drapery 
or  richly  detailed  costuïïes,  a  standing  or  crouchiné  lion,  » 
drs.^cn  fifat^   etc.,  will  reouirc  rlain  snc  siiiple  fceees  âne  ps- 
destals,  te  retain  the  ccntrast.  -Ihus  the  develcpirent  cf  the 
architectural  irculdiné^  cf  ttc  tase  and  pedestal  essentially 
dépends  en  the  de.^ree  of  detali  ic  tne  principal  ctject. 

le  treat  a  ircnurrent  as  a   shair  fcontain  froE  which  no  water 
flcîîs  like  the  Schiller  ironuirent  in  Eerlin,  is  a  coarse  cffence 
aêainst  the  external  and  interial  truth  of  an  art  «crk. 

Ihe  ascendin^  steps  that  forir  the  sutstructure  cf  a  ïonuiient 
should  recall  the  steps  of  stairs  as  little  as  possitle,  and 
therefore  should  te  so  crofiled  thet  rain  later  iray  speedily 
run  off,  and  that  their  purpcse  nay  te  apparent  to  the  eye. 
(Fig.  43c).  iDScripticns  are  test  eut  with  a  rectangular  sect- 
ion of  the  letters;  incisions  with  trisngular  section  easily 
tecctre  illegitle  ty  exposure  te  weather.  lo  arrange  seats  en 
tne  ïïonuïïent  itself  is  iuprcper,  since  it  nay  easily  te  deîacec. 
Eut  it  is  suitatle  te  place  sests  in  the  vicinity  cf  the  ironu- 
irent se  that  it  iray  te  seen  with  ease. 

1.  în  ironuiients  wbcse  principal  sutject  consists  cf  eatleas 
or  ot.jects  of  any  kind,  except  statues,  the  tase  and  pedestal 
should  te  arranged  to  accord  therewith.  A  fine  iiotive  of  such 
Œonuirents  is  shown  in  the  otelisk  fountain  in  Carlsruhe  (Fie. 
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431);  an  ofcelisi  is  flanked  ty  two  griffina,  lions,  river  gods, 
etc^,  îibose  aassive  oblcng  pedestals  project  fceyond  the  sauare 
of  tiJe  otelisk;  tbe  latter  is  utilized  as  a  running  foantain, 
whose  tîio  tasins  Œay  project  fceyond  tbe  pefestal  at  its  sides. 
Tbe  saŒe  active  nay  te  utilized  in  ironuirents  witb  statues. 

2,  tlcnottents  «ith  fcusts  usually  bave  a  proporticnally  high 
pedestal  tbat  receives  tbe  inscription;  to  prevent  tbis  frcir 
having  a  too  lassive  effect,  a  spécial  base  nay  te  inserted  t 
tetween  tbe  cap  of  tbe  pedestal  and  tbe  tust,  îbe  tusts  lay 
stand  free  or  nay  te  placed  against  the  rear  walls  of  porti- 
cos,  or  also  te  arranged  as  Eenorial  fountains,  îbe  fcusts  nay 
te  protected  fron  rain  ty  a  canopy-like  stbucture. 

3»  Especîal  cars  irust  te  taken  in  case  of  detached  ttonunents 
witb  statues,  tbet  tbey  bave  good  proportions  on  ail  sidea.  a 
and  tbat  tbey  dlaisisn  prcperly  upward.  îherefore  it  is  proper 
to  cover  tbe  figures  with  aantles,  whicb  conceal  the  ppaces  te- 
tween tbe  legs,  te  place  entleiis  at  tbe  feet  of  the  figures, 
pedestals  supporting  an  arir  of  tne  figure,  and  siitilar  access- 
cries,  wbicb  ^ive   tbe  ccief  otject  a  fcrosd  tase,  Hence  in  irany 
cases,  sitting  figures  appear  fcetter  than  if  tbey  were  stand- 
ing, since  tbeir  loîser  portions  are  trcader.  In  iroDunents  witfc 
statues,  tbe  pedestals  usually  look  too  croad  «hen  viewed  dise- 
onally,  and  tbe  angles  are  tberefore  usually  truncated  (Fig, 
432).  In  ïïore  ricbly  detailed  pedestals,  tbe  angles  are  flank- 
ed  ty  pilasters  or  sligbt  projection,  and  an  entatlature  is  i 
inserted  tetween  tbeir  capitals  anf  tbe  cap. 

4,  l/onunents  witfa  two  statues  as  a  rule  require  an  otlong  p 
pedestal,  witb  its  trcader  side  at  front.  Ibis  troad  front  siBe 
tben  requires,  so  as  not  to  seeE  eirpty,  to  te  divided  ty  reli- 
efs, inscrited  tatlets,  and  like  ascesscries.  Pigs.  433  and  434 
represent  tbe  base  of  sucb  a  ïïonuirent  at  Geneva,  executed  after 
designs  of  Frcfessor  Nicclai. 

5.  iiouestrisn  statues  likewise  need  an  otlong  pedestal,  but 
its  end  is  in  frcnt.  Ibe  tcld  rrass  of  the  tody  àf  tbe  horse 
forïïs  an  eathetic  contrast  to  tbe  pedestal,  et  whose  base  angle 
statues  nay  te  placed.  Aircng  the  Kost  teautiful  equestrian  sta- 
tues are  the  iionuiients  cf  tne  Ereat  Elector,  of  Frédéric  tbe 
Great,  tbat  cf  Collecni  in  Venice,  the  angles  of  the  pedestal 
teing  decorated  ty  ccluiins. 

c.  One  of  tbe  ircst  extensively  euployed  types  of  ircnuients 
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is  ttiat  Hhere  a  central  statue  is  snrrounded  ty  four  angle 
figures.  An  increased  developTrent  En  height  results  in  sucL 
iLonuments  as  well  as  a  pyranidal  enlargeirent  dcwnaard.  It  is 
preferatle  fer  thèse  Ecnanents  also  to  nake  tbe  pedestal  lou- 
er, placing  tbe  principal  statue  en  a  spécial  tase  (Fig,  435), 
r-iost  seated  angle  statues  likewise  hâve  separate  tases. 

SoTretiires  four  sutordinate  statues  are  placed  tetieen  the 
angle  statues,  or  groupe  of  entleiis,  coats  of  arirs  and  other 
syiibolical  or  ornairental  accessories.  Ihese  iray  be  se  arranged 
tnat  the  lower  part  of  the  pedestal  is  separated  froir  tbe  upper 
çortion  tya  cap,  and  indepeodently  developed  arcbitecturally  , 
se  that  the  upper  part  tecones  a  low  frieze,  flat  or  decorated 
fcy  reliefs.  In  this  way  the  aass  of  the  pedestal  can  te  ir.ore 
richly  treated,  and  its  teauty  cf  proportion  te  increased  fcy 
thèse  subdivisions. 

7.  îhe  treatœent  and  proportions  of  an  architectural  fcackgr- 
ound  of  nonurrents  irust  te  arranged  in  accordance  with  tbe  Œon- 
uirent  when  serviné  as  s  ioil  to  heigbten  the  inportance  cf  tbe 
iionuireDt.  îhus  the  statue  cf  Eavaria  in  >,funich  is  surroundec 
by  a  hall  cf  fan-e,  and  in  the  ccirpetition  for  the  ncnuŒent  of 
Victor  EKanuel,  a  triuEphal  arch  was  placed  in  the  foreground, 
ceneath  it  tein^  placed  tbe  actual  ircDUirent.  îhe  architectural 
surroundinés  cf  a  iionuirent  cray  evidently  te  arranged  and  treat- 
ed in  the  irost  varied  ways;  not  toc  large  a  scale  will  always 
be  préférable  for  the  architecture,  so  that  the  scnuirent  iiay 
be  as  proirinent  as  possible.  }/icfielangelo  well  understcod  in 
bis  toirbs  cf  the  L'edici  as  well  as  in  the  ironuEent  of  Fope 
Julius  II,  how  te  nake  the  statues  theirselves  ïïore  iirposicg  fcy 
tbe  sïïall  scale  of  the  architectural  backgrcund. 

îhere  renains  a  wcrd  to  say  in  regard  te  ironuirents,  ?îhich 
are  net  detached  or  isclated.  Ihey  are  generally  srraûged  as 
niche  ncnuirents  attacbed  to  a  Tiall,  and  the  architecture  cf  t 
the  niche  foras  the  principal  iictive  of  their  treatirent.  îhe 
lotive  of  the  triuirpbal  arch  wss  frequently  used  te  ^ccd  advsn- 
taée  in  the  nore  extended  designs  of  this  kind.  Four  niches, 
each  containing  a  statue,  are  also  coïïbined  in  a  detached  Ecn- 
uiient,  that  teririnates  at  top  in  soiie  forn:  of  roof.  (Fié.  43c). 

6.  Furely  estbetic  iienuirents  are  usually  srranged  acccrding 
to  a  fes  ground  types  as  iieirorial  coluEns,  tower  structures, 
teEple  buildinés,  and  also  as  statues  arranged  arcund  a  centr- 
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central  peint,  tîtien  tfce  ŒeŒorial  pillar  is  cf  slender  proport- 
ions, it  Eay  take  tbe  Kcst  varied  forirs  (Igel  ccIuœd  near  Ire- 
ves,  iroDunent  of  Colanifcns  at  Genca,  h^SEorial  ccluin  in  Neustadt 
at  Vienna,  Ifary's  coluDcns  of  nococo  perior  in  différent  cities 
cf  Austria);  in  larder  designs  it  was  usually  treatec  es  s  cc- 
luirn  îiith  capital,  i^facse  abacus  is  accessitle  by  a  winding  st- 
airs  (coluiin  of  Irajan  in  Roue,  Goluirn  Vendoire  in  Paris,  h'ono- 
irent  of  victcry  in  Eerlin),  L^onunents  lilîe  toiiers  sre  eitber 
solid  (ffionuiient  of  Lysicretes,  iionunoent  on  Kreuzterg  in  Ferl- 
in), cr  are  arrangea  to  serve  as  towers  for  observation. 

Ihese  lay  also  be  treated  in  différent  ways  according  to  lo- 
cation, îbe  substructure  ccntaining  tbe  entrance  to  the  stairs 
or  an  elevator,  (tcwers  cf  îrocadero  in  Paris),  sonetinses  forss 
an  extended  arcbitectural  design,  sonetiiies  with  the  foroi  of 
an  open  portico,  tbat  of  a  cbapel  (Fig.  43/  a),  or  finally  a 
cross  sbsped  substructnre  b,  ^itb  centre  occupied  by  stairs. 
In  errangettent  s  tbe  stairs  iray  be  placed  in  an  apse.  se  tbat 
it  is  first  cnnnected  witb  the  central  stairs  abcve  tbe  vaults. 

we  hsve  a  characteristic  exaniple  of  teirple  and  centrally  ar- 
rangea plans  in  tbe  Walhalla  near  Eegensburé  and  in  toe  Pubires- 
halle  near  Keblnein.  Snch  designs  with  whicb  are  te  be  classed 
lookcut  pavilions,  like  tbe  Gloriette  of  Scbônbrunn  near  Vien- 
na,  do  net  adirit  of  a  mènerai  discussion,  beiné  entirely  free 
ccEpcsitions,  probably  the  freest  and  ircst  pleasant  prcbleirs 
of  the  arcbitect,  periittiné  s  irultituce  cf  solutions. 

W.  GI'IY  GAIES;  IRIDLiPnAL  ARCfiSS. 

New  tbat  irost  cities  bave  ne  narroîî  circle  of  fortifications, 
£  principal  iiotive  for  the  treatuent  cf  city  gâtes  entirely  d 
disappears,  tbat  gsve  tbe  gâtes  a  certain  character  in  early 
towns,  tbe  gâte  tcwcr  tbat  soiretiires  cnly  served  te  contain  a 
portcullis  or  drawbridée,  or  sciietiiiies  tbe  prison,  cr  éuara. 

City  gâtes  bave  becone  obstructicns  te  traffic  acccrdin^  te 
nodern  ideas,  and  one  is  dispcsed  te  rénove  them,  rstber  than 
erect  new  structures.  If  they  bave  teen  retainec  irez   considér- 
ation for  esthetically  ÎEportant  older  gâtes,  tbe  cld  fortifi- 
cations bave  usually  been  tcrD  down  st  ri^bt  and  leît  ci  tbeir. 
and  the  traffic  near  tbe  gâtes  is  thus  falicitated.  If  ne»ç  gâ- 
tes are  erected.  tbe  plan  cf  tbe  streets  is  generally  arrangea 
so  tbat  the  laréer  central  openinê  is  used  for  «agon  traffic, 
while  the  sicaller  side  cpeninf^s  serve  fcot  isssenéers.  Yet  sucb 
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ttodern  gâtes  eveutnally  proved  toc  narrcw  fer  the  traffic,  so 
that  they  Tieve   entirely  isolated  like  the  Fropyleum  at  L'unich, 
or  passages  later  arrangea  at  one  or  totb  sides  as  at  tbe  Eran- 
denturé  gâte  in  Eerlin* 

Gates  are  frequently  flanked  ty  guard  bouses,  or  ty  buildings 
for  collection  of  tfae  octroi  duty,  îbus  résulte  tbe  usual  arr- 
angement of  tree  epenings  fcetween  wings.  If  tbe  central  gateway 
is  covered  by  a  semicircular  arcb  as  well  as  tbe  narrower  side 
epenings,  tbe  active  of  tbe  triuEpbal  arcb  is  usnally  tbe  itost 
natural  design»(Fig,  438),  ïbe  iriàdle  part  is  generally  crowned 
by  an  attic  and  group  of  statues,  a  qaadriga  or  ctber  symbolic 
décoration,  and  tbe  wings  are  covered  by  platforins  reacbed  by 
stairs,  and  tbeir  parapets  nay  bave  battleirents*  Sucb  platforES 
are  peculiably  suitable  fer  seeing  life  in  tbe  streets  during 
festivals,  and  open  boxes  niay  be  arranged  over  the  side  arcbes 
for  tbe  saŒe  purpose.  i^bere  wings  are  unnecessary,  exteroal  s 
stairs  niay  be  plsced  to  nake  tbe  attic  accessible.  îf  streets 
terminste  witbcut  a  ^atSTiay,  tbeir  ends  are  preferably  naiKec 
by  souares  and  by  corner  buildings  of  more  importance.  Gstc- 
nays  in  tbe  interior  of  a  city  usually  resuit  frcn:  tbe  passage 

under  a  rsilway.  In  tbe  bettfi  ausrters  tbey  cspecislly  recui- 
re artistic  deccrstion,  wbicb  sbculd  at  least  coirprise  a  pleas- 
ing  and  bcld  limitation  of  tbe  irasonry  foriring  the  railway  via- 
duct.  Ibe  saire  is  aise  true  cf  railway  tunnels  inside  cities. 
ïbus  tbe  tunnel  under  tbe  castle  of  Heidelberg  should  bave  been 
constructed  at  sottewbat  greater  expense. 

J.   EBICGES,  fiiïî/FS,  EASIÎ^S  FCF;  WAIÉR,  Hi^REORS. 

Eridges  over  canals  and  rivers  litbin  cities  are  usually  les, 

as  tbe  levai  of  tbe  streets  is  not  Eucb  abcve  tbe  higbest  level 

of  tbe  water,  as  in  Faris,  Eerlin  and  AirsterdaE.  In  cities  in 

irountainous  régions,  bridges  are  placed  bigh  above  tbe  point 

ûf  vie»;  référence  is  hère  made  only  to  tbe  chain  bridée  in 

Freiberg  in  Switzerland,  It  seldoii  suits  «agcn  traffic  to  raise 

tbe  bridgeway  too  irucb  at  its  iriddle,  so  that  in  cities  like 
Ârcsterdair  the  tcwpatb  eusï  be  lowered  on  account  of  tbe  irany 

bridges  spanning  csnals,  causing  transport  of  freigbt  on  tbe 

canals  te  take  ether  routes.  If  the  bridge  spans  a  streas  so 

that  its  sides  cannot  be  seen  (Fig.  439).  it  is  tben  erected 

as  a  structure  purely  utilitarian.  Eut  if  streets  extend  alcn^ 

tbe  banks  or  passenger  steaners  pass  under  tbe  bridge  as  in 
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Paris,  there  is  opportunity  for  an  estbetic  treatment  of  the 
sides  of  tbe  bridge,  îhus  irany  city  bridges,  the  Seine  bridges 
in  Paris,  Arno  bridges  in  Florence,  l'oldau  bridge  in  Prague, 
Electcr's  bridge  in  Eerlin  and  others,  are  treated  and  deccra- 
ted  as  arcbitectural  wcrks.  Ihe   Œotive  of  tbe  décoration  of 
bridges  of  syiEŒetrical  îote   as  stated  in  fermer  Cbapters,  is 
furnisbed  ty  tbe  arranêeEent  of  abutoents  and  piers;  in  large 
iron  bridges  any  décoration  desired  is  concentrated  on  tbe  pi- 
ers, while  scarcely  anytbing  is  added  te  ornanent  tbe  bridge 
itself. 

In  tbe  sélection  of  the  iiode  of  construction  lies  a  princi- 
pal neans  of  giving  a  pleasing  appearance  to  iron  bridges,  and 
tbis  sbould  be  carefolly  ccnsidered  for  large  iron  bridges  in 
cities  as  far  as  circuiEstances  permit,  so  tbst  tbey  net  only 
satisfy  Œaterial  and  aise  estbetic  needs,  and  tbe  Œononotcnous 
latticc  and  ugly  Pauli  bridges  sbould  tberefore  be  avoided.îbe 
bridge  cver  tbe  Rbine  at  Coblenz  is  one  of  tbe  iicst  pleasing 
iron  bridges,  and  it  springs  cver  tbe  stream  in  a  single  arcn, 
Ârcced  bridges  are  generally  nost  pleasing  when  in  a  single 
arec  like  nearly  ail  bridges  cver  tbe  Seine  at  Paris.  It  is 
cnly  admissible  to  ccver  tbe  construction  witb  plates  for 
SDcaller  iron  structures,  and  great  bridges  irust  prcdoce  a 
pleasing  effect  by  tbe  divisiez  of  the  nasses. 

'Tbe  principal  décorations  of  bridées  aluays  consist  cf  an 
architectural  treatirent  of  the  caps  of  tbe  piers.  îhe  end  por- 
tais and  tbe  caps  cf  tbe  interiediate  piers,  besides  tbe  struc- 
ture itself,  £ive  the  bridge  a  spécial  stamp.  îhe  end  portais 
are  eitber  tcwers,  as  at  the  bridges  cver  tbe  Rbine  at  Stras- 
burg  and  K'.annheiir.,  «hère  double  portais  are  constructec  on  ac- 
ccunt  cf  the  double  tracks  of  the  railway;  tbe  foot  ways  on  e 
eacb  sida  lead  te  tbe  arraDgeirent  of  two  large  and  twc  sualler 
entrance  openings,  or  if  tbe  bridge  is  te  serve  for  wagon  traf- 
fic  at  the  same  tiire,  te  the  use  of  three  large  and  two  sirall 
gateways.  Or  the  end  portais  are  flanked  by  towers,  as  in  case 
of  iiany  bridges  in  fortified  cities  (h'syence,  Ccblenz  and  Cir- 
schau  bridges),  lower  pcrtaly  aay  receive  the  richest  architec- 
tural treatirent. 

Ihe  Œost  beautiful  décoration  cf  internediate  piers  consists 
cf  bridge  cbapels,  great  favorites  in  the  iriddle  aées.  Sirall 
structures  for  various  purposes  iray  be  erected  in  tbeir  places. 
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a  lookout  tower  aay  also  be  tuilt  on  tfae  central  pier. 

Ifae  cbains  of  chain  bridges  reqnire  .a  spécial  support  at  eacli 
bridge  pier,  that  usually  takes  the  fora  of  a  tower,  Ihe   appe- 
arance  of  the  cbaic  bridge  over  tbe  Eanube  in  Budapest  is  very 
stately  and  dignified;  the  séries  of  portais  and  the  lines  of 
the  chaiDS  of  the  structure  itself  prcduce  a  pleasing  effect. 

Cn  siraller  bridges  in  cities  a  favorite  idea  is  to  substit- 
ute  separate  statues  or  groups  for  the  end  portais,  to  decora- 
tôithe  iriddle  pier  by  a  ironuirent  as  on  the  Elector's  bridge  in 
Eerlin,  the  old  bridges  cf  Francfort  and  Prague,  and  the  posts 
of  the  railing  are  irade  posts  for  gas  lamps.  It  is  liliewise 
very  proper  to  «iden  the  foot  ways  by  corbelling  out  the  tops 
of  the  piers,  as  in  the  bridge  over  the  Rbine  at  Easle,  where 
Sciricircular  pier  caps  are  furnished  with  seats, 

The  railings  of  stone  bridges  are  preferably  solid  and  also 
of  stone,  or  perforated  and  Œade  of  brick  in  snaller  bridges, 
or  are  balustrade  railings,  and  are  Œade  of  wood  for  wooden 
bridées  or  of  ircn  for  iron  bridges*  In  tiie  first  case,  the 
railings  are  parapet  walls  extending  between  pedestals,  whicb 
cay  serve  te  suprcrt  lairp  posts  fer  gas  or  electric  liéhts:  i 
in  siraller  bridées  the  rsilinés  cay  be  treated  as  lattice  ^ir- 
ders  producing  a  structural  effect,  Hailings  of  wooden  bridges 
are  usually  constructed  cf  an  externsl  covering  cf  boards,  like 
tciustradcs  cf  éalleries  and  iray  be  irade  of  fret-sawed  bcards, 
Ecirpletely  covered  wooden  bridges  were  foraerly  favorites,  cov- 
ered  stone  bridges  are  rarer,  like  a  bridge  over  the  Arno  at 
Florence,  where  a  corridor  passes  over  sdops  and  connects  the 
Uffizi  and  Fitti  palaces. 

Ail  structural  décoration  is  generally  rejected  in  case  of 
rairps.  quay  walls,  retaining  walls,  etc.;  rusticated  irasonry,, 
cyclopean  nasonry,  and  ail  bold  and  sdlid  iresonry  are  best 
suited  fer  thèse.  Ihe  iriddle  âges  and  Renaissance  were  net  al- 
ways  satisfied  in  such  cases  te  consicer  merely  the  Eâterisl 
needs;  engineers  were  always  tcc  iruch  artista,  and  artists 
were  toc  rruch  engineers,  te  be  pleased  with  a  bare  wall  with- 
cut  décoration.  Hv  ccrbelled  bays,  battleirents,  sculptured 
coats  of  ams,  eirtleiEs  ot  cities,  reliefs  and  snéle  tewers, 
and  siirilar  expédients  they  scught  to  relieve  the  Eonctony 
of  their  walls;  if  tbese  were  walls  cf  fcrtjfj.caticns,  then 
the  preceding  expédients  were  added  to  the  eleients  cf  ii.ilitary 
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arcûitecture,  nakin^  interestin^  estûetic  décorative  works  of 
City  walls,  ends  cf  trid.ées  and  city  ^ates,  Ihe  entire  ouay  k 
wall  in  Hfichst  on  the  K'ain  is  even  decorated  by  a  late  Gotbic 
round  arched  frie2e  ornairented  ty  lilies, 

Walls  of  large  docke  for  receiviné  sbips,  as  well  as  those 
of  hartors,  are  usually  flat  and  plain,  wbicb  is  test  suiteo 
to  tûelr  parpose;  crânes  anf  otber  Eacbinern  for  loading,  wood 
çosts  and  iron  rings  for  nocring  vessels,  landing  stages  and 
stairs,  telcng  te  sucb  sbcre  walls*  Sheds  for  g.oods,  custon; 
bouses,  covered  balls  for  sailors,  liébt  bcuses,  waiting  rooirs 
for  the  public,  ticket  offices,  restaurants,  botel  gardens  and 
siŒilar  accessories,  give  tbe  sbores  and  bartcrs  tbeir  spécial 
staiEp  according  to  local  conditions.  Cne  cf  tbe  ircst  teautiful 
bartcrs  is  that  cf  Genoa  witb  its  great  porticc;  cne  enjoys  t 
tbe  ttagnificent  view  of  tbe  sbips  and  tbe  sctivity  on  sbore. 

Cur  Ecdecn  insirid  era  bas  Écne  little  to  irake  tbe  treatnent 
of  bsrtors  ircre  pleasing;  still  sonetbiné  bas  teen  done  of  Lahe 
Constance  in  this  respect!  tne  hartcrs  cî   Ccnstance.  Lindau, 
Friedrichshsfen,  are  knono  for  tbeir  teautiful  desiéns,  Cenevs 
aise  possesses  teautiful  ouays,  as  well  as  parts  cf  Naples,  I 
îrieste  and  Leéhcrn,,  in  tbeir  ouays  cecorated  ty  t'ardens.  Ctb- 
er  cities  faircus  fer  teautiful  bartcrs  and  sbcre  rronenades  are 
Cover,  Havre,  Eri^bton,  Kiel,  ï-.airbnr^  and  FcrtsŒouth  en  tbe  I 
Isle  cf  lUght.  Ibe  very  large  ouays  in  Londcn  and  otber  sea  p 
ports  serve  exclusively  for  iraterial  needs,  so  tbat  attention 
is  paid  cnly  to  srcbitectural  considérations,  so  far  as  to  Ic- 
cate  nagnificent  buildings  in  tbeir  vicinity,  railway  stations, 
botels,  warebcuses,  etc.;  tbese  large  and  really  splendid  stru- 
ctures éive  to  sucb  bartcrs  and  cuays  a  spécifie  esthetic  character. 

Y.  LIGHIIKG  CF  CiaiFS. 

Ibis  is  preferatly  ty  ëaz   and  electricity,  and  reguires  lairp 

pcsts  fer  supportinê  tbe  liébts.  Since  cities  recuire  a  large 
nuirter  of  lairps,  cast  ircn  is  usually  euplcyed  as  tbe  iraterial 

cf  lair.p  posts;  it  is  prccer  te  iiake  tbe  pedestals  ci  stcne  icr 

large  lairp  pcsts,  such  ns  are  usually  erected  tefore  palaces 

and  putlic  tuildings  or  on  squares.  It  is  even  advisatle  te 

treet  the  pedestals  as  celuirns  fer  saMc  cf  econciry,  and  tec- 

ause  they  iray  aise  te  used  as  pcsts  for  stcppiné  carriaëes. 

In  ïïany  places  sucb  coluEns  are  aise  used  fer  supperting  a 

clock,   tberiroireter  and  taroireter,   a  leacen  plate  teinê  binêed 
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to  tbeir  lower  part,  thet  it  nay   te  turned  like  tbe  leaf  of  a 
took,  and  en  it  iray  te  painted  a  plan  cf  tbe  locality,  addres- 
ses,  tiires  for  visiting  toings  wortb  seeing,  etc.  'Tbe  lower  p 
part  cf  tbe  laiip  pcst  is  Œade  wider  and  rray  te  treated  lil<e  t 
tbe  classic  tripod,  or  tbe  lower  part  of  a  vase.  îbe  shaft  can 
de  dininished  upward  and  is  also  test  treated  in  iiritation  cf 
tbe  antique  candelatra  and  sinilerly  decorated.  usually  crcwn- 
ed  ty  3  ireely  treated  Ccrinthian  capital,  wbicb  supports  tbe 
laicp  or  a  circle  of  lairps,  ïïith  an^ular  or  scroll  erirs  radiat- 
ing  frcir  tbe  centre.  Ihe  laups  Eay  te  placed  in  a  circle  or  in 
several  tiers  abcve  eacb  ctber,  fcrKiné  Croups  of  tbree,  four 
or  five.  It  is  usually  expected  to  ottain  froE  such  éroups  tet- 
ter  effects  tban  tbey  actually  produce,  for  a  pyrairidal  group 
does  net  appear  se  well  froni  teneatb,  as  does  tbe  simple  arran- 
^eirent  in  3  circle;  still  tbe  size  of  tbe  laEps  ?iill  décide  t 
which  arran.éeirent  sbould  te  preferred.  When  turners  are  used 
witbout  glass  shodes.  as  in  circular  crowns  of  p&s   liants, 
tbe  spsce  reguired  for  eacb  is  less  tban  if  sbades  were  used, 
ïïhicb  both  protect  tbe  liébt  froŒ  wind,  codify  and  disperse 
it.  fieflectors  are  often  placed  tehind  tbe  laEps. 

ibe  lairp  pcsts  as  works  in  cast  iron  adirit  of  tbe  irost  varied 
treatirent  in  détail;  2inc  or  trcn2e  is  rsrely  used  for  lairp  p 
pcsts  e:Kcept  in  ecclosed  rooiis,  and  wrouént  iron  is  only  for 
lanterns  in  private  bouses,  since  tbese  netals  are  toc  ccstly 
te  te  used  for  tbe  .éreat  nuirber  of  lairp  posts  needed  in  a  city. 
Cast  2inc  pcsseses  too  little  strengtb  unless  tbe  iiaterial  is 
ouite  tbick,  to  te  exposed  to  injury  in  tbe  cpen  streets,  tbat 
Œiéht  deface  tbe  lanp  post. 

2.  C&CCbAîîCNS  ÏCF  F&SÎIVALS. 

îbcse  serve  teirporary  çurposes,  tberefcre  excludin^  everytn- 
inê  ironuirentsl,  eirployin.é  expédients  of  very  diverse  kinds,  ac- 
cordiné  te  tbe  sesscn  cf  tbe  year,  in  wbicb  tbey  are  erected, 
sucb  as  standards  and  flaés,  éarlands  of  leaves  and  fir  tranch- 
es, wreatbs  of  flowers,  triunpbal  srcbes  and  gatesays  built  w 
with  a  wooden  fraiework,  over  inteesections  of  streets,  tapes- 
tries,  draperies,  ornaŒental  paintinés,  entleo^s  and  coats  cf 
arirs,  décorative  otjects  of  ail  kinds  irade  of  gypsam,  caper  anc 
clay,  tatlets  with  inscriptions,  illuninated  transpaEencies,  etc. 
For  festivals  and  cereircnies  when  tbe  ccurt  end  governïïent  or 
City  officiais  appear  en  a  spécial  souare,  and  tbe  scectatcrs 
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coDcentrated,  raised  amphithéâtres, -.pavilicns  for  the  court  a 
and  officiais,  and  iiusic  stands  are  necessary,  «bile  for  iBosi- 
cal  festivals,  for  sboctlD.^  ccntests  or  tournanents,  large  as- 
seirtly  balls,  restaurants,  offices  and  siirilar  safcordinate  ;ro- 
ciis  for  varions  çurçoses  are  needed. 

Fer  our  era  world's  exhibitions  take  tne  place  cf  Clyicpic 
éaires  cf  the  Greeks,  and  contests  of  animais  and  nen  en  Roman 
amphithéâtres,  Alojcst  ail  larger  cities  bave  their  buildings 
for  industriel  exhibitions,  wfcclly  or  partly  devoted  to  local 
exhibitions,  fer  iiusical  contests,  art  exhibitions  and  cther 
purpcses.  ïhe  world's  exhibitions  in  addition  to  the  halls  of 
exhibitions  recuire  a  multitude  of  annexes,  restaurants  and  p 
places  of  aEusenient,  kicsks,  and  spécial  designs  of  which  as 
little  iray  be  said  in  a  gênerai  way  as  of  décorations  for  fes- 
tivals. Local  conditions,  custcirs  and  usuages,  character  cf 
the  festival  and  that  of  préparations  for  it,  govern  the  déci- 
sion for  expédients  to  be  used  in  the  décoration.  îûus  the 
character  cf  the  festival  and  décorations  will  be  decided  by 
the  Eourning  ci  a  soleicn  funeral  cereirony  or  by  the  joy  cf  a 
festival, 

Festivals  of  ail  hinds  Eay  be  collected  under  certain  gênerai 
points  of  view,  Church  festivals  hâve  their  peculiar  character, 
deteririneâ  according  te  the  sect,  and  recur  annually  lika  Cor- 
pus Christi  day  in  Gatholic  cities,  or  as  in  the  next  group 
they  iray  be  regardée  as  bistorical  and  are  festivals  of  greet- 
ing  et  the  installation  of  a  recently  elected  pope  or  a  newly 
appointed  prince  of  the  Church,  or  ïïay  be  any  jubilees, 

Bistorical  festivals  are  tbcse  connected  witb  a  prince,  like 
thèse  just  irentiened,  when  the  nere  iïï.pcrtant  days,  ccrenatien, 
irarriage,  victericus  return  frcE  war,  birth  and  death,  are  cce- 
neirorated.  A  third  category  includes  ail  pe|:ular  festivals  of 
nusic,  singing,  shccting  and  gynnestic  contests,  that  recur 
annually  or  periodically,  like  tne  Cctober  festival  in  h-unich, 
Eirii-ireadew  lestival  in  Cresden,  fecple*2  festival  in  Cannstadt 
Te  thèse  are  allied  the  traveling  collections  attended  by  pro- 
fessionals  during  Fenteccst,  and  finally  the  great  exhibitions 
that  teririnate  in  late  sunaer  cr  autuïïn,  according  to  their  iir- 
portance,  cr  world's  exhibitions,  which  usually  last  froir  Lay 
till  the  end  of  Cctober, 
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PRËFAC&. 
The  suggestion  to  prépare  this  work  came  to  me   from  nuir>-- 
erous  students  as  well  as  instroctors  in   higher  and  middle 
polytecbnic  scbools,  and  froir-  the  inquiries  received  by  me  f 
from  practising  architects,  artists  snd  friePids  of  art  for  a 
ïïianual,  that  gives  ïd  the  most  coiriprehensive,  clearest,  con- 
cise and  yet  an  exhaostivestetement  in  a  certain  sensé,  a 
thorough  introduction  to  the  course  èf  the  évolution  of  arch- 
itecture, in  référence  to  its  bistory,  its  construction  and 
its  styles.   I  bave  heretofore  vainly  endeavored  to  find  in 
so  rich  a  literature  for  tbe  bistory  of  art  a  work,  that 
should  entirely  satisfy  thèse  requirements.  A  séries  of  oth- 
erwise  excellent  publications,  if  they  coDiprise  the  entire 
domain  of  architecture,  by  their  great  extent  are  entirely 
unsuitable  for  thorough  study  or  for  rapid  information,  or 
they  are  substentially  limited  to  the  principal  architectural 
Works  in  historical  séquence,  without  more  closely  examinin& 
the  roots  of  tbe  architecture  and  the  intimete  psycholoeicel 
connection  of  its  fonris  of  expresEÎon  with  tbe  culture  and 
and  intellectuel  life  of  the  différent  peoples  and  periods. 
tbe  most  corrmon  fcanuals  of  tne  bistory  of  art,  with  ell  oth- 
er  advanteges,  are  less  fsvorably  erraneed  for  those  seekiné 
instruction  in  the  évolution  of  architecture,  since  they  chi- 
efly  treat  of  the  entire  domain  of  the  formative  arts,  thus 
of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  same  volume, 
so  that  one  is  compelled  to  procurea  frequently  extensive 
work,  whicb  présents  the  desired  material  in  but  a  relative- 
ly  small  portion  of  its  contents,   There  may  nearly  always 
be  recognized  an  inclination  to  place  too  much  in  view  the 
archaeologicsl  élément  and  beauty  for  itseli  alone,  thereby 
considering  tbe  monuments  from  a   point  of  view,  whicb  does 
not  satisfy  in  lull  measure  the  interest  of  the  architect, 
ffor  in  bis  conception  architecture  does  not  owe  its  import- 
ance alone  to  its  archeaological  or  to  its  purely  esthetic 
merit.   Tbe  practical  purpose  to  be  served  by  a  structure  is 
determinable  in  ail  architecture,  and  to  the  architect  is  éen- 
erally  no  less  récognition  due,  if  he  bas  found  a  perfect  ar- 
chitectural solution  for  the  problem  set  him,  than  to  the  for- 
mative artist,  who  more  freely  employs  the  means  for  express- 
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ing  beauty.   Indeed,  tbe  création  of  the  former  should  also 
perbaps  be  yet  more  hiéhly  valued  as  an  art  création,  since 
fflâstery  under  tbe  restrictions  of  bigher  requirements  places 
it  in  a  doniain,  tbat  limits  the  créative  artist  by  no  rest- 
reints. 

Tbe  présent  work  then  within  the  limits  of  a  concisely  con- 
ceived  manuel  will  represent  architecture  by  itself  in  its  p 
primitive  connection  with  the  gênerai  progrès  s  of  civilisat- 
ion, It  fflust  thoroughly  treat  the  érammar  of  form  expression 
after  the  manner  and  ways,  in  which  the  différent  nations  sol- 
ved  their  architectural  problems  in  accordance  with  local  end 
contemporary  opinions  in  art.  But  likewise  for  youtbs  in  ar- 
chitecture, by  the  développent  of  the  architectural  treatment 
of  ideas  creating  interiors,  it  must  afford  worthy  évidence 
for  tbe  tasteful  évolution  of  a  feeling  for  space  and  the  win- 
ning  of  an  assured  présentation  of  the  interior. 

The  book  uniformly  comprises  the  entire  domain  cf  architec- 
ture. It  considers  the  différent  periods,  so  far  as  they  are 
of  importance  for  their  évolution  in  technics  or  form,  and  a 
are  cbaracteristic  of  the  culture  and  intellectuel  life  of  t 
the  netions  in  the  respective  âges.  Tbe  sélection,  siiting 
and  présentation  of  the  material  proeeeds  according  to  unifi- 
ed  principles.  Each  chapter  first  cresents  the  gênerai  bases 
afforded  by  tbe  customs,  culture  and  history  of  the  nation. 
Then  are  examined  the  forces  impelling  to  créative  art,  the 
architectural  problems,  tbe  structural  methods,  the  architec- 
tural treatment  and  décoration,  so  far  as  thèse  were  develop- 
ed  in  the  différent  periods.   In  conclusion* are  finally  men- 
tioned  the  most  important  monuments.   Brief  statements  gener- 
ally  suffice  for  their  description,  since  everytbing  common 
to  them  in  the  form  of  interiors,  architecture  and  décoration 
has  already  been  thoroughly  treated  in  the  preceding. 

The  enuReratioB  and  considération  of  the  monuments  do  not 
follow  architectural  types,  but  in  accordance  with  certain  ,j 
Justifiable  assnmptions,  that  in  a  work  particularly  treating 
architecture  from  the  standpoint  of  its  historical  évolution, 
architectural  créations  are  to  be  considered  and  arranged  ec- 
cording  to  their  locations.  The  interest  in  native  arts  also 
constantly  inereases  in  ail  classes  of  the  cultured  world. 
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The  sélection  of  the  monuDients  freouently  produces  difficult- 
ies  by  alœost  unliffiited  abundaDce.  With  référence  to  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  manual  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  its  extent, 
not  just  those  works,  that  are  to  be  named  first  in  magnitude 
and  architectural  expenditure,  but  others  aie  taken,  that  must 
pass  for  being  especially  characteristic  on  account  of  their 
design  or  development.  ^ 

Large  space  is  ellotted  to  the  illustrations  of  the  monume- 
nts, which  indeed  présent  the  most  important  évidence  for  the 
course  of  life  of  the  various  nations,  and  whose  reproduction 
is  of  great  value  for  the  use  of  the  book,  in  order  also  to 
give  thereby  as  complète  a  survey  as  possible.  To  the  publi- 
sher  is  therefore  due  particular  gratitude,  and  he  has  also 
met  my  wishes  most  completely  in  relation  to  the  printing. 

The  addition  of  bibléographies  must  hâve  enlarged  the  man- 
ual undesirably  on  account  of  the  vast  abundance  of  materials. 
Therefore  I  believed  that  thèse  should  be  oraitted,  The  sour- 
ces of  boorowed  illustrations  are  always  given.   An  ample  in- 
dex to  places,  names  and  things  facilitâtes  ose  as  aocoffiprer* 
bensive  work  on  tne  character  of  the  différent  periods,  arch- 
itectural styles,  the  leading  masters  and  their  principal  w 
works. 

Bor  adwice  contained  in  public  or  private  criticism,  relat- 
ing  to  any  corrections  and  extensions,  I  shall  be  grateful. 
But  î  must  indeed  permit  myself  to  hope,  that  the  work  in  its 
présent  form  may  afford  a  reliable  guide  to  the  study  of  arch- 
itecture, both  for  polytechnic  schools  as  well  as  for  private 
instruction,  and  that  by  the  considération  of  the  artistic  1 
labors  in  past  times  and  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  masters, 
it  may  afford  to  prictising  architects  and  artists  a  strong 
impulse  to  original  création  in  the  idéal  world  cf  our  modem 
time. 

?:tuttgart.  October.  1910. 

K.  0.  Hartmann. 
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1.  Beginnings  of  art  and  basis  of  its  évolution. 

'The  eerliest  undertakings  of  primitive  races  in  the  domain 
of  architecture  and  of  art  in  gênerai  doubtless  arose  from 
the  impulse  to  préservation  innate  in  ail  living  créatures, 
from  the  contest  for  existence.  The  irost  compulsory  needs, 
that  appear  in  the  common  life  of  mankind,  are  to  be  reearded 
as  the  primary  causes,  whicb  could  arouse  the  thou^hts  and 
forces  of  the  aborigines  for  their  own  protection  and  the  el- 
vation  and  amélioration  of  their  lot.  A  great  superiority 
over  bis  fellow  men  led  the  first  builder  of  a  dwelling  to 
the  idea  to  create  such  in  the  lack  of  a  suitable  shelter. 
This  supremacy  further  expressed  itself  in  the  ability  to 
distinguish  his  own  product  above  that  of  an^ther,  and  to  gi 
give  it  a  higher  value  by  more  careful  treatment  and  more  sui- 
table décoration.  Even  incomparably  higher  appeared  that  in- 
tellectual  power,  that  finally  placed  him  in  a  position  to  sé- 
lect symbols  and  figures  for  it,  by  whicb  he  might  reproduce 
his  mental  perceptions  by  foriris. 

As  such  naturally  at  first  only  the  very  simplest  représen- 
tations could  be  considered,  that  by  repeated  attentive  obser- 
vation or  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  appearance  had  been  im- 
pressed  on  the  memory  with  unusual  sh^rpness.   And  amoné  thèse 
at  first  could  be  represented  only  the'  most  striking  charact- 
eristics  in  awkward,  exaggerated  and  senseless  prominence. 

It  was  certain,  that  the  first  example  of  actual  civilizat- 
ion  found  imitation  among  the  inhabitants  in  the  endeavor  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  advantages  and  benefits  thereby 
obtained.  In  this  manner  must  what  was  attained  by  the  first 
act  hâve  gradually  become  by  continued  imitation  a  common  pos- 
session of  those  living  togetber,  so  fsr  as  a  certain  similar- 
ity  in  intellectual  traits  and  capacities  existed  among  them. 
But  thereby  the  resuit  attempted  by  the  first  sculpter  to  se- 
cure  in  his  possession  a  prédominance  over  his  fellow  men,  w 
was  placed  in  question.   He  must  again  conceive  a  further  ad- 
vance,  and  from  this  mature  ihe  second  ertistic  production  by 
perfecting  the  first  work  and  the  invention  of  novelties,  ag- 
ain winning  an  advance.  Yet  the  new  attainment  did  not  rema- 
in  in  his  sole  possession;  like  the  first,  it  found  imitation 
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by  those  dwellin^  around  him.   Sy  the  conticued  transfer  of 
tbe  products  to  ail  sien  also  cage  eradually  the  need  of  fur- 
tber  development,  for  novelty.  But  thereby  was  also  intro- 
duced  the  estimation  of  ail  art. 

In  this  advance  of  art  must  always  stand  in  the  foreéround 
of  artistic  endeavor  certain  characteristics  for  its  concept- 
ion, and  must  lirst  pass  into  représentation,  and  indeed  at 
first  with  faulty  knowledge,  with  exaêgerated  prominence  of 
marked  peculiatities,  but  éradually  with  more  accurate  obser- 
vation and  iûcreasing  technical  ability  leadiné  to  ever  more 
complète  expression,  until  finally  after  loné  stru&gles  was 
won  the  conception  embodying  the  idéal  type  in  perfected  form. 
Thereby  was  attained  tbe  end  of  a  definite  period  of  évoluti- 
on; beyond  it  improvement  is  no  longer  possible. 

But  since  the  endeavor  for  new  créations  also  further  rema- 
ined  effective,  this  no  longer  continued  to  be  concentrated 
upon  the  characteristic  meaning  of  the  représentations,  which 
were  already  represented  in  an  exhaustive  inanner;  tbe  attent- 
ion raust  then  be  directed  to  less  important  matters,  to  sub- 
ordinate  and  accidentel  things,  with  which  the  idéal  type  is 
equipped  and  in  a  certain  sensé  is  coverec,   There  then  app- 
ears  a  reaction  in  its  characteristic  appearance;  the  évolut- 
ion of  art  itseli  moves  in  référence  thereto  in  a  descending 
line, 

The  normal  progress  of  a  tendency  in  culture  and  art  hère 
considered  naturally  could  only  pass  into  mature  and  complète 
development,  when  the  necessary  assumptions  are  provided  for 
this,  particularly  uniformity  in  intellectuel  chanée,  in  the 
external  conditions  oi  liie  and  the  means  for  artistic  repré- 
sentation.  But  this  is  only  tnen  possible,  when  a  race  can 
develop  within  unlimited  borders  and  free  from  foreién  influ- 
ences, i.e.,  within  a  closed  demain  of  civilization.   In  this 
case  the  art  born  therefrom  also  in  ail  points  corresponds  to 
its  own  primitive  présentation.   Amoné  the  différent  races, 
that  developed  thos  in  isolation,  must  the  species  cf  arts  be- 
come  as  diverse  when  compared,  as  the  before  mentioned  bases 
whereon  they  were  developed.   Thus  we  see  from  this: —  the 
art  evolved  by  a  race  within  an  isolated  civilization  is  al- 
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always  an  acquisition,  wbicb  must  invariable  proceed  from  its 
intellectual  conceptions  and  opinions,  its  conditions  of  life, 
and  the  means  at  command  for  artistic  expression,   ^.nd  espec- 
ially  when  in  otberwise  différent  civilisations  a  similsrity 
in  tbe  basai  conditions  is  found,  must  tbis  likewise  appear 
in  tbe  art.   But  further  must  also  every  chanée  in  tbis  basis 
by  the  acceptance  of  foreign  ideas,  tbe  invasion  of  other  cus- 
tcnis  and  habits,  the  altération  of  external  living  conditions, 
vl  the  use  of  later  means,  such  as  particularly  resuit  frono  tbe 
influence  of  foreién  civilizations,  must  likewise  produce  a 
corresponding  reflection  in  the  civilization  so  affected  or 
invaded. 

îhe  adoption  of  tbe  possessions  of  a  foreign  civilization 
into  its  own  culture  is  of  high  importance  for  tbe  évolution 
of  art.   It  follows  in  tbe  œanner  already  indicated  in  tbe 
considération  of  gênerai  progress.  Of  thèneu  motives  will 
those  be  of  especial  interest  and  find  acceptance,  for  wbicb 
already  bases  and  analogies  exist  in  the  native  conceptions, 
since  they  alone  can  be  understood  and  correctly  appreciated. 
fflements  not  understood  are  slightly  or  never  considered  and 
remain  witbout  deeper  influence.   But  even  the  new  impressio- 
ns will  at  first  only  impart  their  characteristic  indications. 
For  reproduction  the  power  ci  memory  is  determinative,  which 
still  remains  entirely  under  the  influence  of  previous  conc- 
eptions, and  which  then  only  places  the  new  in  relation  to 
the  old.   In  reproduction  then  appears  tbe  freshly  adopted 
types  permeated  by  the  racial  conception:  they  are  in  a  sensé 
cast  in  the  old  forms.   On  the  internai  relation  of  the  intel- 
lectual significance  of  the  new  ideas  to  the  racial  èiviliza- 
tion  and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  its  influence  will  it 
dépend,  whether  a  permanent  transfer  of  éléments  of  a  foreign 
civilization  results  and  passes  into  development  in  a  normal 
course  of  évolution,  or  whether  an  unsubetantial  and  transit- 
ory  fructification  follows,  and  the  foreign  éléments  are  aga- 
in  gradually  dropped. 

The  bases  for  the  évolution  of  art  hère  considered  directly 
explain  to  us  the  most  essential  forms  in  tbe  art  créations 
of  tbe  peoples  in  their  psychological  relations.   They  enable 
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us  to  raoognize  the  primitive  facts  in  isolated  civilizstions, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  évolution  the  striking  eff- 
orts for  perfection  attaininé  their  climax,  as  also  tbe  very 
important  process  of  change,  that  results  as  the  inévitable 
conséquence  of  the  affecting  or  invadiné  civil ization. 

If  we  now  go  further  into  the  kind  of  artistic  activity  it- 
self,  then  as  we  hâve  already  seen,  as  the  earliest  originat- 
ors  appear  conception  and  eemory.  Originally  connected  with 
direct  Impressions,  they  first  produce  reproductions,  when  t 
tbey  seek  to  again  produce  in  a  représentation  characteristics 
retained  in  the  memory.  But  later  by  a  coubination  of  obser- 
vations, by  extension  of  unclear  conceptions,  resuit  by  the 
power  of  memory  and  of  tfaought  more  or  less  novel,  creatively 
produced  works,  thus  criginated  by  tbe  format ive  power  (imag- 
ination). Then  if  thèse  extend  over  the  interior  and  objects 
in  space,  they  are  so  productively  cepresented  in  hard  mater- 
ials  or  large  size  or  in  one  perceptible  by  the  sensé  of  sig- 
ht,  that  thereby  the  image  originating  in  the  imagination  is 
realized  or  made  visible  in  the  actual  material.  ^t   the  same 
time  is  also  thus  restricted  the  effect  of  this  portion  of  a 
ail  art,  that  we  understand  by  tbe  name  of  "formative  arts". 
They  are  developed  in  three  ways: —  in  tbe  création  or  rather 
the  enclosure  of  interiors  by  means  of  covering,  combining  a 
and  forming  suitsble  matériels  by  architecture:-  in  the  embod- 
ied  représentation  of  the  àdeal  forms  of  the  imagination  witb 
the  corresponding  form  treatment  of  solid  matériels  by  sculp- 
ture or  carving,  and  in  their  représentation  by  means  of  draw- 
ing  and  color  on  a  surface  for  producing  the  external  appear- 
ance  (illusion)  of  physical  existence  by  painting, 

Yet  nit  ail  works  produced  in  this  manner  are  classed  in 
the  domain  of  the  formative  arts.   In  particular  can  an  arch- 
itectural work  required  in  référence  to  actual  purposes  pass 
for  an  artistic  fact  not  without  something  further.  It  only 
becomes  such,  if  not  only  the  basai  idea  be  apparent  and  be 
strikingly  expressed,  but  also  with  such  a  conception,  that 
it  directly  produces  pleasure,  ,joy  in  the  perfected  handliné 
of  form  and  tbe  invention  of  the  beautiful,  when  the  archit- 
ectural work  rises  into  the  realm  of  the  esthetic.  This  ple- 
asure in  the  beautiful,  in  the  esthetic,  is  a  product  of  that 
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mysterious  force  innate  in  ail  mankind,  by  which  orig^inates 
tbe  previously  mentioned  capacity  for  reproduciné  mental  con- 
ceptions and  intellectual  ideas  in  form;  it  is  called  out  by 
an  architectural  work,  if  tbe  solid,  bard  and  dead  materials 
tbere  employed  are  so  imbued  in  ail  their  parts  by  the  forma- 
tive  artistic  imagination,  that  they  are  idealized,  receive 
an  organic  form,  and  appear  as  a  whole  with  a  rythinic  altern- 
ation  of  living  forces.  Architecture  there  expériences  great 
transformations,  when  it  regards  the  architectural  masses  in 
accordance  with  the  image  conceived  in  the  artistic  imaginat- 
ipn,  develops  them  separately  and  places  theni  in  sucb  mental 
relations,  that  the  work  produced  represents  a  perfected  org- 
anisin  complète  in  itself,  on  which  the  différent  parts  repre- 
sent  necessary  members,  which  are  harmoniously  developed  for 
the  whole  and  for  each  otber,  embodying  statical  life  and  the 
mastery  of  forces. 

'Thèse  members  are  not  only  characterized  by  their  gênerai 
form  as  receiving,  supporting,  bearing  or  crowning  parts,  but 
aise  especially  by  corresponding  transformation  and  treatment 
of  their  external  surfaces.  Herein  the  formative  spirit  now 
èoes  so  Hiuch  further,  it  proceeds  with  so  much  greater  care 
in  the  sélection  of  the  materials  as  well  as  in  their  treat- 
ment,  the  more  eleveted  appears  the  purpose  of  the  building 
and  the  bigher  the  requirements  in  estbetic  respects.  To  en- 
hance  the  effect  of  the  stmcturÊl  forces  and  of  the  artistic 
expression,  the  forms  imperciptibly  pass  into  ornament,  that 
consists  of  motives  of  a  technical  character  in  relief  or  pa- 
inting,  or  of  forms  taken  from  organic  érowth  and  life,  in  w 
which  the  functions  of  the  structural  members  receive  a  symb- 
:'^olic  expression,  and  in  which  they  blossom  in  a  manner.  5'or 
the  same  reasons  oolor  is  also  added  for  the  ornamentation  of 
importent  parts,  and  thus  by  the  colored  accentiné  of  the  ou- 
ality  of  the  materials  eaployed  is  heightened  tbe  illusion  of 
organic  life.   There,  where  is  particularly  conceived  the  cl- 
ear  and  speaking  représentation  of  the  idea  lyiné  at  the  bas- 
is  of  the  structure,  or  where  the  purely  esthetic  imoulse  ap- 
pears in  the  foreground,  even  sculpture  and  paintiné  enter  i 
into  the  service  of  architecture  mose  extensively.   The  latt- 
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Istter  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  thèse  two  sister  arts,  dom- 
inâtes them  almost  entirely  in  certain  periods,  and  impresses 
its  own  characteristic  stamp  upon  their  effects.  Thus  archi- 
tecture appears  in  a  certain  sensé  as  the  motber  of  arts,  and 
which,  fertilizing,  guiding  and  determining,  influences  ail 
stages  01  évolution  in  the  progresr  of  the  formative  arts. 

Since  architecture  is  a  product  of  the  power  of  perception, 
thought,  and  of  the  gênerai  imagination,  and  in  esthetic  eff- 
ects is  based  upon  the  inventive  life,  its  évolution  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  tendency  and  relation  of  mankind 
to  the  divine,  to  religion.  Religious  représentations  of  the 
fear  and  vénération  of  God  are  its  higbest  problems.  In  the 
buildings  for  religious  worsbip  also  lies  among  ail  civilized 
nations  the  focus  of  artistic  création.  Therein  is  developed 
for  a  race  in  a  certain  period  a  characteristic  art  style, 
which  we  understand  under  the  term  ''style".  This  àlsG  aiways 
results  from  similarity  in  religious  and  customary  opinions, 
in  the  artistic  problems  and  the  means  and  technics  selected 
thereforj  it  comprises  the  entirety  of  ail  laws,  rules,  types 
and  forms,  in  whose  consistent  use  the  particular  race  found 
the  most  direct  and  complète  expression  of  its  intellectual 
ideas.  But  conversely  we  also  see  in  a  definite  style  the  b 
basis  of  the  opinions  of  its  entire  period  expressed  in  form. 

In  the  origin  of  styles,  whose  rise  to  the  climax  and  fall 
into  décadence  in  its  free  and  unrestricted  development,  as 
well  as  in  the  influence  of  foreign  civilizations,  we  can  fol- 
low  ail  those  transformations,  to  which  we  hâve  already  refer- 
red  in  mentioning  the  éeneral  process  of  the  évolution  of  art 
in  isolated  and  in  intersecting  realms  of  civilization.  îhe- 
reby  is  also  explained  the  hiéh  importance  of  the  monuments 
as  the  milestones  and  measures  of  time  for  the  periods  of  the 
development  of  the  nations,  and  as  documents  for  the  entire 
history  of  mankind. 
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^.^     II. Architecture  of  Primitive  and  Natural  Feoples. 

1.  Architecture  of  primitive  races  in  prehistoric  times. 

In  the  darkness  of  countless  tbousands  of  years,  through 
which  the  primitive  be^inninés  of  the  human  race  extend  back- 
ward,  accordiné  to  the  existing  condition  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations, the  hypothèses  of  the  naturel  sciences  can  throw 
but  little  liéht.  Even  into  the  diluvial  formation  of  the  e 
earth  can  we  follow  the  vestiges  of  human  activity,  te  tbat 
time  when  the  extension  of  the  polar  cliniate  southward  resul- 
ted  in  the  ice  coverinè  of  a  great  part  of  the  northern  hémi- 
sphère, i,e.  in  the  so-called  early  ice  period. 

Already  in  this  gray  primitive  time  men  made  use  of  fire; 
charcoal  and  fragments  of  flints  are  the  finds  in  this  forma- 
tion. Prom  thence  Bntil  the  entrance  of  the  races  into  the 
domain  of  verified  history,  they  pass  through  a  course  of  de- 
velopment,  only  to  be  measured  by  great  periods  of  time,  whi- 
ch in  détail  were  passed  over  with  very  unequal  rapidity.  T 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  found  themselves  still  in  the- 
ir  primitive  condition  at  a  time,  in  which  the  ancient  Chald- 
eans  in  the  Eiast  had  already  reached  the  clirriax  of  tbeir  civ- 
ilization,  while  the  North  American  îndians  and  the  islanders 
of  the  South  Sea  at  i-be  first  contact  with  Suropeans  still  re- 
mained  in  the  first  stage  of  the  évolution  of  prehistoric  man- 
kind.  But  most  of  the  primitive  races  in  the  prehistoric  pe- 
riod exhibit  a  course  of  development  similar  in  its  main  lines, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  recognized  in  the  prehistoric  civili2^ation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  middle  Europe.   'Thèse  already  afford  é 
greater  interest  for  us  and  also  présent  us  with  the  possibi- 
lity  of  confining  the  différent  periods  of  prehistoric  time 
within  great  outlines.  îheir  stages  of  development  will  be 
best  characterized  by  the  materials  from  which  the  aborieines 
cbiefly  made  their  tools  and  weapons,  with  the  perfection  of 
which  the  advances  in  civilization  were  directly  connected. 
Accordingy  as  a  rule,  three  great  principal  divisions  are  as- 
sumed  for  prehistoric  time,  the  stone,  bronze  and  iron  periods. 

The  beginning  of  the  stone  period  is  lost  in  the  impénétra- 
ble darkness  of  remote  antiquity;  its  end  can  be  assumed  for 
Europe  in  geueral  at  about  2000  B.  G.   In  this  stage  the  use 
of  metals  was  still  unknown.   Tools  and  weapons  chiefly  cons 
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consisted  of  stone.  The  mode  of  préparation  of  the  latter  a 
allowB  us  to  divide  the  stone  âge  into  earlier  (paleolithic) 
and  later  (neolitbic)  periods.   In  the  earlier  stone  period 
the  stone  tools  were  still  very  rudely  made  by  breaking  and 
chipping,  but  in  the  later  one  were  already  éround  and  polis-, 
hed. 

So  far  as  their  vestiges  may  be  recognized  on  ioropean  soil, 
the  mec  oi  the  older  stone  âge  (paleolithic  period)  were  sti- 
ll hunters  and  lisbers,  who  dwelt  in  natural  or  artificially 
enlarged  caves,  beneath  overhanging  rocks,  or  the  projecting 
leafy  shelter  of  great  trees,  in  covered  trenches  in  the  ear- 
th,  and  also  perhaps  in  tents  of  stakes  and  the  sknis  oi  ani- 
mais. Thèse  onfriendly  dwellings  would  afford  no  interest  to 
us,  were  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the  first  stage  of  human 
activity  found  therein,  that  exhibit  in  human  and  animal  fig- 
ures carved  in  relief  and  extremely  animât ed  drawings  of  ani- 
mais, which  were  incised  with  flints  on  bones  and  reindeer 
horns.  The  objects  also  already  exhibit  ornements,  consist- 
ing  of  incised  lines,  rows  of  dots,  zigzaé  patterns,  waves, 
interlsced  bands  and  the  like,  in  which  we  recognize  the 
lowest  basis  of  ornamentation. 

In  the  later  stone  âge  (neolithic  period)  the  people  reach- 
ed  a  much  higher  stage  of  civilization.  The  ice  had  receded 
farther  northward;  Europe  had  assumed  approximately  its  prés- 
ent form  with  the  existiné  climate.  Stone  objects  were  made 
with  greater  care;  already  became  apparent  an  endeavor  after 
artistic  treatment  of  form.  Iv^en  were  not  only  busied  with  h 
hunting  end  fishing,  but  also  with  tbe  brceding  of  animais 
and  likewise  very  soon  with  agriculture.   They  had  learned  to 
weave  mats,  to  make  fabrics  for  clothing  the  body,  and  to  sh- 
ape  clay  vessels  and  burn  them  in  the  open  fire.   Even  yet 
were  caves  utilized  as  dwellings,  or  artificial  excavations 
in  eartb  were  made  with  circular  or  rectangular  areas.  Yet 
there  likewise  appeared  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  house 
construction  in  the  érection  of  buts  of  stakes  with  wattle  a 
and  clay  covering,  covered  with  reeds,  rushes,  the  bark  of 
trees  or  straw.  Where  the  possibility  offered,  thèse  buts 
were  built  on  pile  scaifolds  in  the  shallow  margins  of  lakes. 
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manifestly  for  the  better  protection  fron?  surprise  and  for  m 

ffiore  convenient  fishirg.   (i'ié.  1). 

Ot  such  pile  structures  there  still  exist  the  remains  of  en- 
tire  villages,  that  formerly  rested  on  piles  above  the  water 
level,  and  were  connected  to  the  land  by  narrow  bridées.  In 
them  appear  the  earliest  productions  oi  the  science  oi  carpen- 
try. 

'The  beginnings  of  stone  architecture  also  extend  into  the 
neolitbic  period.  But  we  find  them  not  in  dwellicgs,  but  in 
the  resting  places  of  the  dead,  that  chieily  by  the  care  and 
indication  of  burial  places  give  évidence  foir  the  dead  alrea- 
dy  extended  among  the  aborigines  of  the  later  stone  period. 
The  deceased  was  placed  in  a  reclining  or  seated  position  in 
natural  caves  or  in  toffibs  composed  oi  great  stone  slabs  and 
covered  by  a  colossal  block  of  stone  (B'ig.  2).  When  thèse  st- 
f  one  structures  are  detached,  tbey  are  called  dolmens  (stone 
tables),  but  Huns'  graves  in  northern  Geemany,  where  a  mound 
of  earth  (tumulus,  barrow)  is  generally  raised  over  them  (¥'iè, 
S),   and  passage  graves,  if  a  spécial  passage  leads  to  the  to- 
mb  chamber.  Other  megalitbic  (great  stone)  monuments  are  ra- 
ther  to  be  regarded  as  symbols  of  reliêious  conceptions,  such 
as  the  menhirs  (long  stones)  generally  occurring  in  France, 
that  are  set  up  vertically  as  colossal  isoleted  stones  (a  men- 
hir in  Brittany  is  72.?;  ft.  high),  and  the  cromlechs  (stone 
circles)  formed  of  one  or  niore  concentric  circles  of  menhirs, 
of  *hicb  the  anciently  venerated  Stonehenge  (stone  enclosure) 
near  Salisbury  in  southern  ^ngland  forms  the  most  famous  exem- 
ple of  this  kind  (f'ig.  4). 

A  new  period  came  in  for  prehistoric  raankind  with  the  know- 
ledge  of  metals  and  their  uses.   By  this  v*as  introoiiCrd  tre 
bronze  period,  whose  beginning  in  middle  Eîurope  is  to  be  pla- 
ced at  ataout  tne  conimenceiiient  oi  the  second  tnousand  years  5. 
0.   Of  the  metals,  in  most  domains,  men  at  lirst  recognized 
copper  as  a  malléable  stone,  then  its  fusion  with  tin  into  t 
the  harder  bronze,  infinitely  more  suitable  for  use  in  fcools 
and  weapons.   îhe  for.ns  in  the  earlier  bronze  oeriod,  extend- 
in$  to  about  tne  year  1000  5.  0. ,  are  simiiar  to  those  of  the 
stone  aée,    but  are  always  rioher  and  more  artistic.   An  abun- 
dance  of  novel  ornamental  forms  arise.   The  ornament  is  indeed 
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chiei'ly  oeometrioal  ;  but  the  flexibility  of  the  métal,  and 
especially  the  making  of  wire  leads  to  the  extensive  einploy- 
ment  of  curved  and  recurved  lines,  especially  of  spirals,who- 
se  treatment  exhibits  an  overpoweriné  feelin.g  for  beauty  of 
lines,  uniforiTiity  and  symmetry. 

The  later  oronze  period,  that  in  middle  Europe  falls  about 
in  the  tixiie  from  1000  to  700  B.  8.,  is  characterized  by  a  de- 
veèopment  of  fârois  evolved  entirely  from  métal  working,  an  e 
enrichïïient  of  technioal  processes,  and  an  expression  of  enjoy- 

^  ment  of  pure  décorative  art,  a  knowledée  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  numerous  and  excellently  preserved  finds  in  tombs,  the 
luxuriantly  ornamented  weapons,  utensils,  and  ornamental  obj- 
ects  of  ail  kinds. 

For  the  technics  of  houae  construction,  the  obtaininé  of  mé- 
tal tools  indicates  an  unexpected  advance.   The  former  connec- 

-  tion  of  timbers  by  bast  and  branches  were  then  replaced  by  in- 
tersections and  tenons.   Piie  structures  were  perfected  and 
in  part  were  also  transferred  to  the  land  as  such,  for  example 
in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  where  they  formed  pile  villages,  that 
were  already  enclosed  by  wall  and  ditch.   In  the  further  cou- 
rse of  the  bronza  period,  domestic  architecture  experienced  a 
continued  transformation,  and  in  the  later  bronze  period,  it 
had  already  assumed  fixed  standards,  éiven  for  us  by  the  so^ 
called  house  urns  of  burned  clay,  that  served  to  receive  the 
ashes  from  the  crémation  of  bodies,  éenerally  common  in  this 
period.  Their  external  forms  should  be  regarded  as  imitations 
of  the  dwellinês  then  common  (f«"'ig.  d).   We  oan  follow  in  them 
the  entire  course  of  the  évolution  of  the  oldest  house  archi- 
tecture, from  the  simple  circular  ànâ  conical  cave  dwelliné 
set  into  the  eround  witù  steeo  conical  roof  and  elevated  ent- 
rance  doorway  to  the  circular  hut  with  flat  and  dome-shaped 
roof,  and  a  lower  doorway  to  the  rectangular  structure  with 
high  hip  roof,  still  without  a  rid^e,  and  finally  to  the  elon- 
éated  plan  of  the  peasant's  house  with  hip  roof,  in  which  the 
ridge  and  the  séries  of  rafters  already  appear.   This  house 
chiefly  contained  bjtt  one  room,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the 
hearth.   Yet  examples  are  also  already  found  with  a  division 
in  the  interior. 
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In  the  7  th  century  B.  0.  was  introduoed  a  new  métal  in  mid- 

dle  Europe  by  the  trade  routes,  probably  from  the  southeast, 

iron,  which  soon  almost  entirely  supplanted  bronze.   Then  be- 

sins  the  iron  âge,  the  last  stage  of  prehistorio  civilization, 

that  extends  down  into  our  chronolo>^y,  Likewise  in  this  may 

be  assuïïied  two  divisions  plainly  separable  by  the  peculiarit- 

ies  of  the  artistic  use,  an  earlier  and  a  later  îLrou  period, 

that  as  a  rule  are  named  from  the  two  localities  of  the  finds, 

at  which  the  most  important  remains  of  this  period  were  brou- 

ght  to  light. 

The  earlier  iron  period  or  Hallstatt  stage,  so  named  from 
the  cemetery  of  Hailstatt  in  upper  Austria,  falls  during  the 
time  from  700  to  400  B,  0.  Iron  gradually  supplanted  bronze 
for  weapons  and  tools,  while  the  latter  was  retained  for  uten- 
sils  and  orBamental  objects.  In  ornamentation  becoraes  percep- 
tible an  introduction  of  foreign  motives  into  the  native  dec- 
oratiijye  art,  but  which  is  trassfornied  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  taste.  Sverywhere  appears  a  fresh  feeling  for  anima- 
';  ted  curved  lines  with  geometrical  and  circular  interlaced  ba- 
nds,  into  which  are  woven  représentations  of  figures,  especi- 
ally  terminations  in  the  heads  of  birds,  horses  and  cattle. 
We  hâve  no  definite  conception  of  the  architecture  of  middle 
Europe  during  this  period,  since  the  buildings  were  almost  e 
everywhere  constructed  of  wood  and  hâve  entirely  disappeared, 
and  from  the  remaining  walls  of  fortifications  sufficient  st- 
arting  points  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  forms  of  that  archi- 
tecture. 

The  later  iron  period  is  also  named  La  Terre  stage  (400  BwC. 
to  100  A.  D.)  from  the  place  of  its  most  famous  find  at  La 
Terre  at  the  northern  end  of  Neuenberg  Lake  in  Switzerland, 
where  in  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  blockhouse  was  found  a 
mass  of  iron  weapons,  tools,  utensils  and  ornamental  articles. 
Buring  this  period  the  working  of  iron  passed  into  full  devel- 
opment.   The  forms  therasetves  were  considerably  simpler,  in 
accordance  with  the  more  difficult  working  of  the  métal;  the- 
ir  ornamentation  chiefly  consisted  in  a  new  System  by  the  in- 
cising  of  patterns  and  filling  thèse  with  enamel.   The  décor- 
ation forms  a  peculiar  and  clearly  expressed  style,  that  freed 
itself  from  the  geometrical  basis  and  is  lost  in  an  arabesque 
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(page  214)  of  interlaced  bands  and  network,  in  which  the  bod- 
ies  of  snakes,  the  heads  and  feet  of  birds  and  fanciful  anim- 
al forms  as  terminations  were  woven  together  with  astonishing 
inventiveness  in  an  inexhaastible  variety. 

The  civilization  of  La  Terre  was  chiefly  extended  by  the  G 
Oelts  (page  140  and  note  on  page  lô3)  throughtout  Switzerland, 
Prance,  upper  Italy  and  the  East  of  Europe.  Nothing  more  of 
their  architectural  works  is  known  to  us,  What  the  Roman  his- 
torian  Tacitus  states  concerning  the  wooden  houses  of  the  Ser- 
mans  already  appears  to  us  in  the  light  of  historical  tradition. 
2,  Hrchiteoturaîr  of  peoples  in  a  natural  state, 

for  the  conditions  of  civilization  in  prehistoric  times  in- 
structive parallels  are  presented  to  us  in  the  conditions  of 
those  wild  races,  that  even  in  our  days  hâve  remained  at  the 
stage  01  évolution  of  prehistoric  mankind.  Even  today  thous- 
ands  of  Australians,  fuegians,  Tndians  and  negroes  still  dwell 
in  shelters  afforded  by  nature  or  erected  by  themselves,  like 
the  aborigines  of  the  earliest  stone  âge,  and  they  also  empl- 
oy  the  same  tools  and  weapons  as  those.  Other  wild  races  hâve 
risen  above  this  condition  to  the  level  of  the  neolithic  per- 
iod  and  of  the  earliest  bronze  âge  and  build  buts  in  similar 
'forms  to  those  previously  considered,  (î?ig.  6).   A  certain  high 
position  among  peoples  in  a  natural  condition  was  attained  by 
certain  races  of  aborigines  of  Africa  and  central  America,  w 
who  relatively  early  obtained  metals  and  learned  to  work  them. 

In  Africa  already  existed,  when  the  first  Suropeans  came  t 
there,  great  and  powerful  negro  kingdoms  with  their  own  civil- 
ization, that  chiefly  manifested  itself  in  a  very  skilful  wor- 
king  of  bronze  and  the  art  of  wood  oarving.  In  their  domest- 
ic  architecture  indeed  they  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  most 
primitive  form  of  the  circular  but  constructed  of  stems,  reeds 
and  branches  with  a  conical  tent  roof. 

In  America  certain  races,  especially  the  Mexicans,  the  Peru- 
vians  and  the  Mayas  formed  independent  civilizations,  that  h 
had  already  advanced  into  the  bronze  period  at  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards.   At  least  they  were  acquainted  with  différ- 
ent metals  and  had  learned  to  work  them,  even  if  their  weapons 
and  tools  still  chiefly  consisted  of  stone.   Amené  them  even 
the  bases  of  the  sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated,  and  arch- 
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architecture  could  already  exhibit  considérable  works  in  the 
construction  of  temples,  palaces  and  tonibs.   One  finds  there 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  American  civilization  the  stepped 
pyramids  as  sujîstructures  of  temples,  terraces  of  palaces,  as 
well  as  purely  tombs.  Their  palaces  exhibit  by  the  vestibule 
galleries  and  spacious  courts,  about  which  are  grouped  the 
halls,  and  particularly  by  the  entire  construction  of  the  ma- 
sonry  in  airdried  bricks  with  stone  facings,  numerous  simili- 
arities  to  the  oldest  buildings  in  Asia  Minor,  while  the  orn- 
amentation  exhibits  almost  the  native  wealth  of  forais  of  the 
prehistoric  races,  certainly  in  a  usually  overcrowded  use,  re- 
calling  the  luxuriance  of  the  décoration  on  East  Indian  arch- 
itecture, (fig.  7).  iut  in  mural  painting  and  the  technical 
arts  (weaving,  ceramics,  goldsmith's  work),  they  made  advanc- 
es,  that  rise  far  above  the  undertakings  of  the  wild  people 
of  nature, 

'The  examination  of  the  art  of  aboriginal  and  natural  races 
teaches  us,  that  ail  and  even  the  most  primitive  créative  oc- 
curs  directly  employed  by  art,  that  this  appears  both  as  a  r 
resuit  of  gênerai  conditions  of  life  as  well  as  of  the  pecul- 
iarities  of  the  différent  races  of  people,  and  always  reflects 
their  religious  conceptions,  that  likewise  their  ornamentation 
as  a  décorative  art  starts  from  the  endeavor  for  ornamental 
treatment  of  utensils  and  of  the  surroundings,  and  its  types 
resuit  from  the  observation  of  nature  and  the  kind  of  techni- 
cal procédure  attainedCwickerwork  and  the  like),  explaining 
nufflerous  abstract  and  symbolic  relations.   Also  in  the  art  of 
interiors  is  already  found  the  feeling  for  beautiful  uniiorm- 
ity  and  symmetry,  even  if  still  unconsciously  effective.   Thus 
we  recognize  herein  a  certain  culture  possession,  that  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  inequality  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
races  of  people  and  the  external  conditions  of  their  lives  f 
further  developed  in  very  différent  ways,  and  even  now  has  s 
scarcely  gone  beyond  the  wild  natural  peoples.   But  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  latter  we  hâve  a  very  valuable  sup- 
port for  our  conception  of  the  dreary  dwellings  of  prehistor- 
ic peoples,  into  which  one  must  descend  in  order  to  reach  the 
earliest  start  of  the  roots  from  which  grew  the  art  of  civil- 
ized  nations. 
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III.  Architecture  of  the  Egyptians. 
1.  Qeneral  and  historical  basis. 

The  great  fliébt  of  mankind  to  a  hiôher  civilized  and  art 
life  prevailed  in  the  blessed  river  valleys  of  the  Nile  and 
between  the  Bîuphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  Eéypt  and  in  the  an- 
cient  Mesopotamia,  Bven  deep  within  the  fourth  thousand  years 
before  our  era  extend  back  the  historically  verified  mounments 
of  ancient  Sgyptian  art,  and  the  remains  found  on  Asiatic  soil 
may  be  referred  bagk  to  a  still  earlier  time,  according  to  the 
results  of  récent  investigations.  But  in  a  description  of  ar- 
chitecture Bgypt  deserves  precedence,  for  there  in  a  quite  un- 
usual  number  of  well  preserved  monuments  is  unrolled  a  very 
perceptible  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  évolution  of  art 
during  nearly  three  thousand  years,  which  can  be  presented  ob- 
ly  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  remains  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonian  architecture  preserved  only  in  few  and  disconnected  r 
ruins. 

The  land  of  Sgypt  forms  a  deeply  eut  valley  between  bare  a 
and  désert  plateaas  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  valley,  that  no- 
where  on  earth  finds  its  parallel  in  natural  conditions.  Ye- 
ar  by  year  in  the  late  summer  months  the  mighty  streain  rolls 
its  masses  of  water  and  mud,  overwhelming  the  entire  valley, 
in  which  rain  is  a  rarity,  bring  to  it  coolness  and  moisture 
and  fertilizing  the  soil,  so  that  without  requiring  great  pré- 
paration it  affords  a  rich  return.  Suça  a  fortunate  land  must 
quite  early  lead  to  agriculture,  to  the  founding  of  permanent 
settlements,  and  to  the  greatest  possible  protection  against 
foreign  invasions. 

The  people  dwelling  hère  in  the  historical  period  came  from 
native  races  previously  living  there.  Which  one  of  thèse  for- 
med  the  aboriginal  population  and  immigrated  (  according  to 
ail  probability  from  Asia),  is  still  an  open  question.  Indus- 
.,  try,  great  energy,  practical  sensé  and  sagacity  are  the  bases 
of  its  characteristics,  but  beside  thèse  stands  only  a  onesi- 
ded  art  imagination.  The  ground  conditions  indicate  to  the 
separate  races  from  the  beginning  the  collection  of  fprces, 
the  necessity  of  subordination  to  the  gênerai  intereëts,  and 
tbus  arose  very  early  in  the  Nile  valley  that  monarchy  based 
on  fixed  order,  in  which  the  kings  (Pharoahs)  were  revered  as 
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goda,  and  were  clothed  with  power,  that  placed  them  in  condi- 
tion to  develop  to  the  highest  extent  the  supernatural  sensé, 
already  in  the  people  by  the  everlasting  mighty  contest  with 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  personify  it  in  grand  architect- 
ural ideas.   Ail  power  was  united  in  the  king,  both  spiritual 
and  secular.   8y  the  races  of  kings  (dynasties),  the  Egyptians 
determined  for  theraselves  the  entire  chronology. 

In  the  history  of  Egypt  are  generally  assuined  five  chief  di- 
visions:- the  8arly  period  until  the  3  rd  dynasty  (about  S800), 
the  Old  Kingdom  of  the  4  th  to  ô  th  dynasties  (2800  -  2500) 
with  the  capital  at  Rîemphis  in  lower  Sgypt.   Then  followed  f 
for  three  hundred  years  a  period  of  décadence  and  of  séparat- 
ion into  distinct  races,  until  a  Theban  dynasty  again  restored 
the  united  state,v:the..Middle  Kingdom  of  the  11  th  to  13  th  dy- 
nasties (2200  -  1800).  'This  period  found  its  end  in  the  inv- 
asion and  supremacy  of  the  Semitic  nomadic  race  of  the  Hyksos. 
Aîter  their  expulsion  was  founded  the  Mew  Kingdom  of  the  17  th 
to  20  th  dynasties  (1600  -  1100).   Thebes  in  upper  Sgypt  bec- 
ame  the  capital;  Sgypt  under  Ramses  II  attained  its  climax  a 
and  the  apex  of  its  political  power.   Under  his  successors  be- 
gan  its  décadence.   îhe  country  fir£;t  passed  under  priestly 
rule,  with  which  set  in  a  continually  progressive  weakness  a 
and  disintegration,  until  dependence  upon  foreign  conquerors 
could  no  longer  be  avoided.   Yet  again  under  the  Saitic  kings 
of  the  26  th  dynasty,  who  resided  at  Sais  in  lower  Hîgypt,  came 
a  period  of  national  élévation.   But  it  was  of  brief  duration. 
The  internai  strength  of  the  Egpptian  people  was  destroyed. 
In  the  year  525  the  Persians,  in  332  the  Greeks  (Alexander  t 
the  Great,  and  after  306  the  Ptolemies)  acquired  sway  over 
the  country,  and  after  it  had  finally  sank  into  a  Roman  prov- 
ince (30  B.G.),  there  also  gradually  disappeared  the  last  for- 
ces of  the  once  splendid  igyptian  civilization. 

Upon  the  entire  civilized  development  t>f  i^ypt  religion  ex- 
erted  the  deepest  influence;  it  culminated  in  the  personifica- 
tion  of  natural  forces,  in  the  vénération  of  certain  animais 
as  symbols  of  the  numerous  deities,  and  in  the  deeply  rooted 
belief  in  a  continuance  of  the  human  soûl  after  death,  indeed 
with  ail  the  needs  of  mankind  for  food,  drink  and  the  like, 
so  long  as  the  body  remained  preserved. 
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2,  Evolution  of  the  architecture  and  the  monuments. 
Ëéyptian  architecture  proceeded  entirely  from  the  service 
of  religion,  for  the  ancient  fîgyptians  the  most  important 
problem  of  life  consisted  in  the  construction  of  an  indestruc- 
v^-tible  tomb,  in  which  after  death  its  ka,  i.e.,  its  spirit  dou- 
ble, could  again  unité  with  the  body  and  thus  participate  in 
the  joys  of  life  eternal.  Therefore  the  corpse  must  be  prev- 
ented  from  decayinê  as  far  as  possible  (mummied) ,  be  conceal- 
ed  in  deep  excavations,  and  be  protected  from  any  destriction 
by  a  solid  superstructure  with  carefully  concealed  doorways. 
Tbis  then  led  to  the  grand  sepulchral  architecture  of  the  51éy- 
ptians,  the  mastabas  and  the  pyramids.  Thèse  are  isolated 
structural  resting  places  (tombs),  the  former  for  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdora,  the  latter  for  the  kings.  By  this  tomb 
construction  the  entire  art  of  the  early  period  was  dominated. 
In  the  middle  kingdora  the  dead  were  but  rarely  placed  in  pyr- 
amids and  mastabas,  but  in  rock-cut  tombs,  lîhich  as  vaults  and 
corridors  were  wrought  in  the  steep  précipices  of  the  limest- 
one  hills  enclosing  the  Nile  valley.   In  the  new  kingdom,  that 
coincides  ïh  ..time  with  the  epoch  of  the  great  commerce  of  the 
nations,  so  highly  important  to  the  évolution  of  oriental  art, 
to  which  Mycenean  civilization  likewise  belongs  (pages  52,  54), 
the  monumental  créations  of  the  ggyptians  received  a  new  and 
grand  expression  in  the  temple  architecture,  fhe  Pharaohs  be- 
held  their  most  earnest  duty  in  the  érection  of  eternal  dwel- 
lings  for  the  gods,  by  this  fulfilment  obtaining  their  good 
will.  'îhus  arose  buildinss  for  the  gods,  indeed  both  detach- 
8d  temples  as  well  as  rock-cut  temples,  which  in  their  solemn 
majesty,  in  their  amazing  boldness  and  magnificent  design  rep- 
resent  the  climax  of  not  merely  Egyptian  art,  but  of  ail  the 
architecture  of  oriental  antiquity,   Bere  also  came  into  full 
development  the  system  of  construction  with  free  supports  and 
horizontal  beam  ceilings,  basai  for  ail  later  architecture, 
that  of  column  and  architrave  construction.   The  late  period 
produces  no  new  architectural  types;  its  monuments  entirely 
indicate  a  return  to  the  original  forms  of  the  older  and  the 
màddle  kingdoms. 

A  monument  of  great  importance  for  the  early  period  is  the 
'Tomb  of  king  Menés,  the  founder  of  the  lirst  dynasty.   It  con- 
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consists  of  a  massive  nucleus,  arrangeai  in  the  form  of  a  rect- 
angle about  42.7  ft.  wide  and  131.2  ft.  long,  containing  the 
eepulchral  chaniber  in  the  aiiddle  with  storerooms  at  each  side, 
and  of  an  external  protecting  and  covering  structure  measuring 
about  82.0  x  173.9  ft.,  whose  sides  are  inclined  and  are  form- 
ed  like  a  séries  of  separate  piers.  Bricks  were  employed  as 
the  naaterial  for  this,  made  of  Nile  mud  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

An  advance  from  this  design  is  shown  by  the  later  detached 
tofflbs  for  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  dynasties,  whose 
form  also  gradually  passed  into  the  tombs  of  the  prominent  E- 
gyptians  of  the  old  kingdom.   The  latter  were  subsequently  m 
mostly  grouped  around  the  pyramids  and  there  hâve  the  appear- 
ance  of  benches,  from  which  they  received  the  Arabie  appella- 
tion of  "mastaba"  (bench). (Fig.  8).   In  thèse  are  further  ad- 
ded  to  the  before  mentioned  chambers  a  living  room  and  a  room 
for  prayer  (tomb  chapel)  for  the  deceased.  In  a  richer  const- 
ruction they  received  a  grave  chapel  in  which  the  offerind  to 
the  dead  was  placed.  At  the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  always  a 
false  doorway,  to  personify  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  sha- 
des.  The  sepulchral  chamber  itself  is  sunken  deeply  into  the 
rock  and  is  accessible  by  a  shaft,  that  was  careinlly  filled 
with  masonry  after  the  burial.   In  such  a  mastaba  of  the  6  th 
dynasty  (about  2600)  is  found  the  perfected  technics  of  vault- 
ing  with  voussoirs  over  a  passage  leading  down  obliquely  to 
the  tomb  chamber, (Pig.  9).  Bricks  of  Nile  mud  and  rubble  st- 
one  masonry  forra  the  material,  later  eut  stone,  the  latter  es- 
pecially  for  the  external  facing.   Externally  the  mastabas  re- 
present  rectangular  and  box-like  stone  structures  with  batter- 
ing  walls  and  flat  stone  roofs  without  subdivision,  Greater 
interest  is  afforded  by  the  false  doorways,  in  whose  treatment 
may  be  recognized  the  imitation  of  a  very  ancient  wooden  arch- 
itecture (Pig.  10). 

Qnder  the  S   rd  and  4  th  dynasties  originated  the  form  of  t 
the  pyramid,  characteristic  for  the  burial  olace  of  the  hgyp- 
tian  kings.  Thèse  show  us  the  primitive  type  of  sepulchral 
mound  (tumulus),  transferred  to  stone  and  restricted  to  a  fix- 
ed  geometrical  forra.   In  their  overpowering  magnitudes  thèse 
colossal  structures  still  appear  as  dumb  witnesses  for  the  i 
incomparable  power  of  the  monarch  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Phar- 
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Piiaraohs.   To  nearly  the  number  of  a  hundred,  they  stand  on 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Memphis  (near  Gairo)  for  an  extent  of 
about  46.5  miles  along  the  border  of  the  Libyan  désert  in  sev- 
eral  groups,  that  are  generally  named  from  the  villages  of  Gi- 
zeh,  Daschour,  Saccara  etc.,  lyiné  in  their  vicinity.  The  ol- 
dest  form  of  the  pyramid  is  explained  as  a  directly  increased 
magnitude  and  height  of  the  royal  tomb  of  the  1  st  and  2   nd 
dynasty,  the  so-called  mastaba. (fig.  11).  If  the  nucleus  be 
arranged  in  accordance  witn  the  dignity  of  the  king  in  relat- 
-:>ive  height,  and  the  enclosing  structure  then  be  constructed 
in  offsets,  there  results  the  stepped  form  of  the  pyramid,  as 
the  earliest  examples  of  which  are  to  be  regarded  that  of  Sac- 
cara (of  king  Zosec  of  the  3  rd  dynasty),  at  which  even  the 
rectangular  ground  plan  of  the  mastaba  is  retained.  The  pyr- 
amid of.Snef  ru  (succeeding  Zoser  as  the  first  kine  of  the  4  th 
dynasty)  near  Medum  already  passes  to  the  simplified  form  and 
has  a  square  ground  plan.   As  an  intermediate  form  appears  t 
the  hipped  pyramid  of  Daschour,  whose  sides  are  broken  in  an 
obtuse  angle  (F'ig,  12). 

Olassical  perfection  is  shown  by  the  three  giants  at  Gizeh, 
tîï€  pyramidsi-ôf  Oheops  (Ghufu),  of  Chefren  (Chafra)  and  of  My- 
cerinus  (Menkaur),  the  first  of  which  was  480.7  ft.,  the  sec- 
ond 454.4  ft.,  and  the  third  217.9  ft.  high.   The  internai  c 
construction  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  oi  the  rooms  and 
the  access  may  be  seen  by  a  section  through  the  pyramid  of 
Gheops  (^ig.  18):-  the  subterranean  tomb  chamber,  sunk  deep 
in  the  rock,  a  middle  one,  the  so-called  queen's  chamber,  ov- 
er  which  is  the  actual  royal  sepulchre,  that  is  lined  with  ac- 
curately  joined  and  polished  sranite  slabs,  and  whose  ceiliné 
was  careiully  protected  against  pressure  by  five  relieving 
chambers  lying  above  each  other.   The  éreat  inclined  éallery 
measures  1-54.2  ft.  in  lenéth  and  27.9  ft.  in  heiéht;  its  ceil- 
ing  is  formed  by  corbelliné,  i.e.,  by  stepped  projection  of 
the  ashlar  courses.   But  the  other  passages  are  so  narrow  and 
low,  that  they  can  only  be  passed  in  a  stoooinm  position.  T 
The  sepulchral  chambers  were  protected  séainst  intrusion  by 
ingeniously  conceived  slidinsS  sbone  construction,  and  the  en- 
trance  on  the  exterior  was  concealed  with  the  utmost  care. 
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■The  masonry  consists  of  bricks  or  split  stones  with  lime  mor- 

tar,  the  external  covering  was  of  dressed  ashlars  oi  limesto- 
ne  and  soaietimes  oi  éranite  in  the  lowest  portions,  weth  very 
accorately  executed  bondine,  so  finely  polished,  that  the  .jo- 
ints are  Bcarcely  to  be  seen.   ffor  the  practical  handling  of 
the  great  loads  in  transporting  the  colossal  blocks,  spécial 
inclined  ramps  were  constructed  of  bricks. 

At  the  eastern  side  of  the  pyramid  was  erected  a  separate 
tomb  temple  for  the  actual  worship  of  the  dead,  on  which  the 
oonstraction  with  horizontal  ston-e  beam  seiling  on  detached 
stone  piers  occurs,  historically  important  in  the  history  of 
architecture;  but  the  îatter  hâve  no  members.   Near  the  pyra- 
mid of  Cheops  stands  the  great  Sphynx  (Fié.  14),  a  colossal 
statue  131.2  ft.  long  and  67.0  ft.  high,  carved  from  a  rock 
in  the  form  of  a  reclining  lion  with  the  head  of  a  raan,  that 
according  to  one  assumption  is  to  be  explained  as  a  syiabol  of 
the  sun-god  Re  (Ra),  but  by  another  conception  passes  for  ar: 
fear  inspiring  guardian  éf  the  tomb.   It  origin  however  does 
not  fall  in  the  saine  period  with  the  pyramids,  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding  one. (The  expressive  facial  traits  must  be  those  of 
Amenemhets  III,  of  about  the  year  1900  B.  G.). 

In  the  middle  kingdom  the  building  of  pyramids  and  mastabas 
gradually  receded  into  the  background.  In  upper  B:éypt,  part- 
icularly  in  the  cemetery  at  Abydos,  the  pyramidal  form,  yet 
certainly  in  very  small  dimensions,  became  the  type  of  the 
private  tomb,  enclosing  the  rooms  common  to  the  mastaba;  the 
chapel  of  the  dead  is  built  before  it.  Elsewhere  the  dead  w 
were  chiefly  buried  in  rock-cut  tombs.   Thèse  chiefly  hâve  a 
frequently  narrow  and  deep  vestibule  (f'iê.  24),  an  internai 
rock-cut  main  hall  of  a  souare  or  rectangular  ground  plan,  f 
from  which  a  carefully  concealed  shaft  leads  to  the  sarcopha- 
gus  chamber  (sekos)  lying  beneath  it.  In  the  rear  wall  of  t 
the  hall  is  found  a  niche  with  the  statues  of  the  deceased. 
The  ceiling  is  flat  or  vaulted  and  is  frequently  supported  by 
two  rows  o|D  piers,  so  that  the  intsrior  appears  in  a  manner 
divided  into  three  aisles.   At  the  rock-tombs  of  Beni-hassan 
(about  2000),  the  entrance  to  the  portico,  ..opeH  in  front,  each 
has  two  detached  columns,  that  hâve  a  very  flat  circular  slab 
as  a  base,  an  eight  or  sixteen-sided  shaft,  elightly  diminish- 
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dioîinished  upward  (partly  with  shallow  flûtes  on  the  différent 
vertical  sides),  and  an  undivided  square  abacus.  This  Éorin  is 
still  found  in  the  extension  to  the  ^reat  temple  at  Karsak-er- 
ected  by  Thutniosis  TU  (after  1500).  (Fié.  15).  It  bas  received 
^'è^the  name  of  "protodoric  column",  althou^h  it  is  not  to  be  as- 
umed,  that  it  served  the  Greeks  as  a  model. 

In  the  new  kingàom  the  dead  were  likewise  and  indeed  exclus- 
ively  buried  in  rock-out  tombs,  that  extended  in  lonê  passades 
(syriBies)  into  the  rock  and  frequently  were  oi  ôreat  extent. 
But  thèse  only  présent  particular  interest  by  the  meaiing  and 
the  splendor  of  the  représentations  on  the  internai  walls  (Fig. 
24),  which  relate  to  the  belief  of  the  Ëgyptians  in  the  wand- 
ering  of  the  soûl  and  the  judgement  of  the  dead.  The  centre 
of  the  artistio  activity  of  this  period  of  the  climax  of  Egyp- 
tian  civilization  and  art  lay  in  the  temple  architecture.  T 
The  cenital  of  the  new  kinêdom,  the  "hundred-gated"  Thebes, 
became  its  centre  of  magnificence. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  temple,  that  should  be  a  dwelling 
for  the  god  worshiped  therein,  is  substantially  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  house,  in  which  a  court  with  a  portico,  a  wide 
hall  of  small  depth  lying  opposite  the  entrance,  and  behind 
this  a  narrow  though  deep  room  form  the  chief  parts,  to  which 
are  connected  the  subordinate  rooms,  sleeping  chambers,  kitoh- 
ens,  rooms  for  the  servants  etc.,  the  entire  structure  itself 
lying  in  a  court  surrounded  by  an  enclosing  wall.  Gorrespond- 
ing  to  the  religions  conceptions  of  the  Egyptians  and  to  their 
monumental  tendency,  tne  temple  desién  increased  to  the  colos- 
sal. Only  the  best  and  most  durable  materials  were  employed 
for  the  constructi^ftn. 

The  Séyptian  temple  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  widely  extended 
area  enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  temple  precinct,  to  which  leads 
a  wide  paved  aîenue^  the  dromos.  This  exhibits  a  street  form- 
ed  to  two  rows  of  sphynxes,  that  was  adorned  by  stately  gate- 
ways  at  proper  distances,  and  this  is  oarticiluarly  emphasized 
as  a  festal  avenue  for  the  processions,  important  in  the  Egyp- 
tian service  of  the  gods.   The  typical  basai  form  of  plan  and 
élévation  of  the  main  building  is  shown  in  ôeneral  by  the  tem- 
ple of  Ohensu  or  Ohons  at  Karnak  (Pie.  16).   On  the  exterior 
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On  the  exterior  the  great  doorway  always  indicates  the  chief 

effect  of  the  temple,   Before  the  façade  stand  two  obelisks, 
i,e.,  lour-sided,  slightly  diminished  upv?ard,  pillars  eut  from 
single  stones  of  unusual  height,  and  behind  thèse  aise  at  both 
sides  of  the  main  entrance  are  colossal  statues  with  the  head 
;^  of  the  royal  founder.  The  entrance  itself  is  flanked  by  two 
massive  gateway  towers,  the  pylons,  which  rise  on  narrow  rect- 
angular  transverse  areas  and  with  inclined  sides. (Fig.  17). 
On  entering  the  temple  one  first  passes  into  an  open  and  near- 
ly  square  court  surrounded  by  porticos,  the  péristyle,  and  t 
then  into  the  hall  of  columns  (hypostyle  hall)  occupying  the 
entire  width  of  khe  court,  that  by  the  enlarged  and  higher  m 
middle  pairs  of  columns  produces  an  impression  of  tfaree  aisl- 
es,  and  in  its  developraent  indicates  the  climax  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  îhrough  narrow  light  openings  in  the  structure 
above  the  columns  adjoining  on  both  sides,  this  interior  reç- 
oives a  dim  mystical  lighting.   Behind  the  hall  of  columns  on 
the  axis  of  the  building,  directly  or  connected  by  chambers 
and  porticos,  lies  the  sanctuary  proper  (adyton,  sekos,  sanc- 
tuarium),  a  narrow  though  deep,  dark  and  low  apartment,  in 
which  was  placed  the  image  of  the  deity.  Around  the  sanctuary 
were  grouped  subordinate  rooms  as  living  rooms  for  the  priests. 

The  construction  and  treatment  of  forms  shows  us  the  first 
example  of  an  orderly  developed  and  richly  membered  stone  con- 
struction, whose  centre  lies  in  the  column  and  architrave  con- 
struction. Of  Egyptian  columns,  we  hâve  already  mentioned  t 
the  protodoric  columns,  developed  from  the  four,  eight  or  six- 
teen  sided  stone  piers.   Besides  thèse  further  occur  a  great 
number  of  peculiar  forms,  that  are  derived  less  from  structu- 
ral reasons  than  from  ornamental  respects,  and  whose  models 
are  to  be  directly  sought  in  the  plant  kingdom.   Thèse  are  t 
termed  plant  columns,  differing  according  to  the  basai  motive 
as  the  lotus,  papyrus  and  palm  columns. (Fig.  13).   They  almost 
always  hâve  a  wide,  low  and  circular  base  slab  (base),  a  sin- 
gle shaft  (shaft),  or  one  formed  of  a  bundle,  éenerally  dimin- 
ished upward  and  with  enclosing  annular  bands  and  a  head  (cap- 
ital), with  the  form  of  an  open  or  closed  ilower,  a  blossom 
or  palm  oorolla.   The  oldest  of  them  and  the  most  important 
for  ail  periods  of  Péyp'tian  art  are  the  lotus  columns  (Piê. 
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18  A).  They  aiready  occur  in  the  old  kinédom,  indeed  with  c 
closed  capital  and  clustered  shaft,  and  also  with  the  open  lo- 
tus; the  capital  there  has  a  but  slightly  developed  form.   T 
Tne  papyrus  columns  are  recognizable  by  the  flower  corolla 
surround ing  the  shaft  above  the  base  and  by  the  swelling  of 
tne  shaft,  and  also  by  the  sharp  edéed  stems  on  the  clustered 
,'}shafts,  are  common  in  the  middle  and  new  kinôdoras  witn  both 
closed  and  open  flower  capitals  (§^is.  18  B),  and  likewise  the 
palffl  calumns  with  round  diminished  shafts  without  leaves  at 
the  base  or  the  swelling.  On  thèse  may  be  most  clearly  recog- 
nized  the  direct  dérivation  from  the  plant  form.  i'rom  the  o- 
pen  papyrus  bell  cajîital  cornes  the  corolla  capital,  and  by  i 
its  further  development  the  scroll  capital  with  volute  forms 
in  relief  jFig.  19).  In  the  middle  kingdom  also  occurs  a  pe- 
culiar  form  of  the  capital  of  the  column  frequently  employed 
in  the  succeeding  period,  the  Hathor  capital,  that  shows  the 
face  of  the  goddess  Hathor  on  two  or  more  sides,  and  in  its 
later  shape  with  an  abacus  in  form  of  a  temple  exhibits  the 
complète  degeneration  of  the  style. 

The  ceilings  are  entirely  constructed  of  stone,  the  columns 
being  connected  by  beams  (architraves)  iaid  on  them,  thèse  be- 
ing  then  covered  by  slabs.  5'rom  the  unusual  magnitude  of  the 
Egyptian  temple  and  the  weight  of  the  masses,  a  great  number 
of  closely  set  columns  are  necessary.  The  E^yptian  wall  ( 
(Pig.  17)  also  évidences  in  its  exterior  the  original  constr- 
uction with  tampei  and  dried  Nile  mud,  with  wattling  of  rushes 
and  wood;  hence  the  disproportionate  thickness  and  the  batter- 
ing,  which  was  customary  with  the  Egyptians  in  the  construct- 
ion of  Nile  dykes,  the  coveriné  in  the  earliest  period  by  mats 
or  strips  and  woodwork,  later  with  stone  slabs,  and  the  lack 
of  ail  subdivision  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  termination 
by  a  half  round  and  a  strongly  pro.jecting  aavetto  (this  being 
probably  derived  from  the  natire  people,  serviné  as  a  head  or- 
nament) ,  by  which  was  created  the  primitive  form  of  an  archi- 
tectural CFOwning.  liikewise  the  entrance  doorway  (Pigs.  17, 
20)  receives  as  its  upper  termination  a  half  round  with  cavet- 
to,  on  which  is  found  the  symbol  of  the  god  Horus,  the  uraeus 
serpent  in  the  winged  disk  of  the  sun.  The  half  round  extends 
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Ij.   down  tiie  side  angles  of  the  walls,  indeed  as  a  réminiscence 
of  the  former  mat  or  cloth  holder,  transformed  into  stone,  or 
of  the  wooden  moulding  by  which  the  ends  of  the  strips  were 
covered. 

Ail  walls  and  generally  ail  vis|t)le  sarfaces  are  very  rich- 
ly  covered  by  painted  représentations  in  relief,  in  which  hie- 
roglyphs,  the  characters  of  fehe  ancient  Eéyptiaa  writing  play 
the  chief  part,(fig.  17).  They  narrate  to  us  with  great  per- 
spicacity  the  interesting  history  of  the  Egyptian  royal  fami- 
lles. Their  purpose  was  to  tell  a  story  and  not  to  produce 
a  purely  esthetic  effect  by  beautiful  forms  or  colors;  clear- 
ness  and  legibility  were  the  highest  aims,  and  hence  the  Sha- 
rp expression  of  the  separate  letters  and  the  rigind- adhérence 
to  the  types  once  adopted.  The  body  and  ail  its  limbs  were 
represented  in  profile  almost  after  a  pattern,  the  principal 
figures  being  emphasized  by  a  correspondine  magnitude,  ail  ly- 
ing  in  the  surface,  without  any  regard  to  perspective  foresh- 
ortening.  The  colors  were  employed  as  far  as  possible  unifo- 
culy  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  legibility  and  clarity  (Pig. 
24). 

Thèse  principles  are  expressed  in  nearly  ail  works  of  monu- 
mental sculpture  and  painting.  They  exhibit  an  extremely  ac- 
ute  observation  of  nature,  but  chiefly  présent  types  and  sym- 
bols  and  thus  are  characterized  as  monumental  inscriptions  in 

^.i^  stone,  that  on  grand  lines  with  color  and  form  in  a  severely 
restrained  architectural  spirit  and  uniform  style  feeling  we- 
re transferred  into  the  domain  of  the  formative  arts. 

Besides  the  hieroglyphics,  motives  for  igyptian  ornament  w 
were  also  derived  from  the  technics  of  weaving  and  embroi(fery, 
forms  of  stars,  the  zodiac  and  other  astronomical  emblems,  w 
winged  suns,  sparrow  hawks  and  vultures,  and  from  the  plant 
world  were  chiefly  taken  the  lotus  flower,  papyrus  plant,  nym- 
phaea  and  water  lily,  sedge  leaves  and  palm  branches.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  ornamental  work  and  the  entire  décoration 
of  the  temple  is  missed  a  gradation  and  enhanceraent  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  purpose  of  the  rooms.   The  uniformly  sculptured 
and  painted  covering  of  hieroglyphics  has  the  effect  of  a  mag- 
nificent  fabric  executed  in  monotonous  colors,  stretched  uni- 
formly over  ail  parts. 
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The  greatest  temple  is  that  of  Amon  E?e  at  Karnak,  the  higfa- 
est  undertaking  of  ïgyptian  art,  a  structure  of  vast  extent, 
on  which  nearly  ail  dynasties  labored,  whose  columnar  hall  a- 
lone  has  an  area  of  334.7  x  167.3  ft.  Ât  the  southwest  it 
was  coDDected  by  an  avenue  about  3562  it.  long,  end  lormed  by 
about  600  sphynxes,  with  the  temple  of  Luxor,  a  création  of 
the  new  kingdom,  which  in  size  was  not  much  inferior  to  the 
temple  of  Amon  (Pig.  81).  Besides  thèse  temples  of  the  gods, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  the  kings  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Libyan  mountain  range  rose  mémorial  temples  (memno- 
nium) ,  among  which  the  two  tomb  temples  of  Raaises  II,  the  gr- 
eatest  builder  of  ail  the  Pharaohs  (named  the  Ramesseum)  and 
of  Ramses  III  in  the  Theban  cemetery  near  Medinet  Habu  are  c 
counted  among  the  most  prominent  architectural  monuments  of 
the  new  kingdom  on  account  of  their  regularity  and  their  equ- 
ipment.  (|îigs.  20,  22). 

Of  thèse  temples,  partly  constructed  as  detached  buildings 
and  otherwise  as  grotto  or  rock-cut  temples,  the  mémorial  tem- 
ple at  Dahr-el-Bahri  at  the  west  of  Thebes  is  the  most  import- 
ant. Its  front  portion  consists  of  porticos,  placed  on  three 
terraoes  rising  behind  each  other,  while  the  sanctuary  with 
the   rooms  appeataining  thereto  was  eut  in  the  rock  at  the  top 
of  the  uppermost  terrace.  Among  the  true  rock-cut  temples, 
the  two  of  Abu  Simbel  are  the  most  important. (Pig.  23).  They 
hâve  vast  faaades  entirely  eut  in  the  rock,  that  of  the  small- 
er  temple  having  six  standing  colossal  statues  of  Ramses  II 
and  of  his  wife,  but  that  of  the  greater  is  dominated  by  four 
seated  colossal  figures  65.6  ft.  in  height.  From  the  entrance 
on  the  façade  passages  lead  far  into  the  rock,  whose  walls  are 
covered  by  paintings  on  stuoco,  relating  to  the  terrors  of  p 
perdition  (ffig.  84),  terminating  in  the  inner  hall  of  piers 
or  columns  and  the  sepulchral  chamber,  whose  entrance  was  st- 
ill  carefully  concealed.  Por  even  the  rockr-cut  tombé  :  bave 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  sareophagus  to  the  utmost.  In 
the  hall  of  piers  or  columns  of  the  first  of  the  two  rock-cut 
temples  are  employed  Hathor  capitals,  but  in  the  last  temple 
temple  are  piers  with  colossal  figures  of  Osiris,  the  god  of 
the  underworld. —  Of  other  works  from  the  best  period  of  Egyp- 
tian  art  should  also  be  mentioned  the  labyrinth,  celebrated 
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by  Greek  writers,  a  mythical  wonderwork  of  tiie  old  world,  but 
we  hâve  no  clear  represestation  of  its  plan  and  équipaient. 

In  the  décadence  of  the  new  kinodom  departed  the  motive  fo- 
rce of  the  Creative  spirit  of  Eêyptian  civilization.  The  la- 
te  period  produced  no  «faaracteristic  work.   In  the  period  of 
national  uprising  introduced  by  the  Saitio  dynasty  (663  -  525), 
the  créations  of  the  old  and  of  the  middle  kingdoms  were  imi- 
tated  and  the  destroyed  temples  were  again  restored,   The  fe- 
eling  for  the  JDonumental  mass  of  colossal  interiors  receded; 
on  the  other  hand  a  certain  préférence  for  richer  décoration 
makes  itself  perceptible.  The  architecture  indicates  by  this 
and  by^the  return  to  primitive  forms  the  stage  of  décadence. 

During  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  Grecian  art  found  admissi- 
on into  the  land  of  the  Pnaraohs.  But  it  could  not  master 
the  inflexible  colossal  spirit  of  ancient  Egyptian  views  of 
art  and  civilization,  but  only  influence  theseiin.  unimportant 
things.  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom,  indeed 
received  a  predominating  Hellenic  character.   But  in  upper 
ggypt  men  remained  faithful  to  the  national  architecture.  The 
new  monarchs  favored  it,  and  thus  stili  arose  under  the  Ptol- 
eiies  some  structures  of  importance,  araong  them  being  the  fla- 
thor  temple  at  Dendera,  that  of  Borus  at  Ëdfou,  and  the  char- 
ffiing  éroup  of  monuments  on  the  island  oi  Pùilae,  Likewise 
the  Roman  emperors  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancient 
ffigyptian  rulers  ani  erectecl  vjorks  in  oh.-i.i.v^  ^oyl^.   Th  3  sol  3a- 
di3  30-3all3i  kiosk  at  Philae  is  a  création  of  îrajan.  (^^iâ. 
25).   Just  in  this  do  we  see,  that  S'gyDtian  art  from  the  bes- 
i  n  n  i  ng  rem  a  i  n  ed  f  a.  i  t,  ht  a  L  fco  i  t,  .^  t.  ■:*  -^  1  i  û  l  o  ;:  :^  ^  3  i  :  ';■)  y  ^  1  i  con 
law,  until  in  the  last  stage  01  ii,?^  couto-^., 

r  The  importerce  of  Féyptic.r  sr-t  lies  chiefly  ir  the  t:-crci,-'i 
deveJ  cpirent  ci'  tbe  frci;c  stcre  arcritecture  cf  coJ  uiTm  and  ar- 
chitrave constructiori  and  in  the  decoreticri  of  the  walls  hy 
strongly  ccnventionali^^ed  sculptured  and  colored  represertai.- 
ioTiS  froir,  the  ooiriain  01  histcry  and  relieicn.  —  In  reéard  te 
its  esthetic  wcrth,  it  must  be  measured  by  its  own  scale;  and 
then  its  works  are  numbered  amonp  the  érandest  and  mcst  ir.aén- 
ificent  undertakinés  of  ail  times.  for  the  histcry  of  évolu- 
tion it  merits  cur  hiphest  interest.   Durinf'  irsny  thousand  y 
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years  did  the  ancient  Sgyptian  civilization  préserve  its  pur- 

ity  as  in  a  severely  isolated  realm,  until  its  promoters  yiel- 

ded  in  the  contest  with  foreign  conquerors,  and  the  sacred  p 

primitive  and  once  so  flourishing  Egyptien  art  was  overwhelm- 

ed  bp  its  own  soil  beneath  the  irrésistible  streair,  of  the  Gr- 

eco-Rcman  development  of  the  world,  rolling  over  the  land  of 

the  Pharaohs. 
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IV.  Architecture  of  Western  Asie. 
1.   Architecture  of  tbe  Babylouians  and  Aseyriers. 

Infinitely  iKore  than  Eéyptiari  civil izatioii,  the  f^reat  river 
domain  of  MesopotaDiis  in  vyestery  ^sia  bas  affected  the  histo- 
ry  of  the  évolution  of  mankind.   In  the  same  manner  as  the  N 
Nile  Valley  bas  it  been  fertili2;ed  annually  by  the  vast  over- 
flows  of  the  two  rivers,  and  this  country  was  densely  popula- 
ted  between  the  rivers,  but  was  accessible  around  their,  thus 
being  snbject  to  great  racial  changes.  In  the  southwestern 
portion,  the  ancient  Chaldea,  dwelt  in  the  earliest  time  att~ 
ainable  in  history  (in  the  fifth  thousand  years  B.  C.)  the 
Sumerians,  a  highly  gifted  people,  alliée  with  the  Aryan  rac- 
es accord ing  te  its  language,  that  socn  and  in  any  case  alrer^- 
ady  about  2500  B.  G.  passed  into  the  Semétic  people,  settled 
in  the  country  near  it.  But  the  Sumériens  are  to  be  regarded 
as  tbe  true  bearers  of  the  civilizetion  of  the  ancient  Babylo- 
nien kingdom,  whose  cliDiax  falls  under  the  rule  of  the  miehty 
king  Hammurabi  (Chammurabi) ,  wbo  about  2800  united  tbe  entire 
lower  river  valley  under  bis  sceptre,  and  beautified  nis  cap- 
ital Babil  (Babel,  Babylon)  in  the  most  splendid  manner.   Put 
in  the  second  thousand  years  arose  a  daneercus  enemy  to  this 
kingdom  in  the  savage  and  warlike  Assyriens  settied  in  the  n 
northern  river  valley,  likewise  belonging  to  the  Seiretic  fam- 
ily  cf  races,  wbo  at  last  coaipletely  subjugated  Babylon  and 
founded  a  great  power  extending  to  the  Méditer ranean  and  Black 
Seas,  the  Assyrian  world  eir^pire,  that  under  Sargon  II  (722  - 
705)  rose  to  the  highest  pcwer  and  civili^:ation,  but  fell  un- 
éer  Assurbanipal  (Sardanapalus) ,  and  about  608  was  overtbrown 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Medes  and  the  revolting  Babylcnians. 
The  Assyrian  capital  Nineveh  was  entirely  destroyed  and  a  new 
Babylonian  kingdom  was  founded.   Under  Kebuchadnezzar  (605) 
this  attained  the  position  of  a  world  power,  but  only  for  a 
brief  period.  Weakened  and  shattered  in  its  internai  condit- 
ions, it  was  conouered  by  the  Persian  king  Cyros  (Cyrus)  and 
incorporated  in  the  Persian  empire. 

The  religion  of  tbe  Mesopotamien  peoples  was  based  upon  tbe 
ShairianisDi  of  the  Sucnerians,  the  belief  that  irisgicians  (shama- 
ns)  gifted  with  supernatural  powers  acted  as  mediators  between 
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raankind  and  tbe  gods,  among  whom  Anu,  the  spirit  of  heaven  and 

Ea,  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  represented  the  highest  deities. 
To  thèse  were  later  added  the  éod  Bel  (Baal),  revered  by  the 
Sémites  as  the  ruler  of  the  world  and  father  of  the  éods,  and 
the  gods  personified  in  the  stars,  aiBoné  which  to  Istar  (Ast- 
arte.  Venus)  as  goddess  of  fertility  was  assigned  a  prominent 
rôle.  Upon  the  évolution  of  architecture  thèse  religious  con- 
ceptions exercised  infinitely  less  influence,  than  in  Fgypt. 
A  real  faith  in  immortality  did  not  exist,  and  a  spécial  wor- 
ship  of  the  dead  had  never  developed.  Oonsequently  sepulchral 
architecture  never  received  a  monumental  development.  Greci- 
an  and  Foman  writers  tell  us  only  of  temples  and  palaces;  on- 
ly  thèse  and  the  great  works  for  draining  and  irrigating  the 
land  are  chiefly  indicated  by  the  remains  found  up  to  this 
time. 

The  entire  ancient  Sbaldaic  and  Fabylcnian  architecture  ca- 
me from  the  Sumerians.   Their  primary  works  were  great  dams 
and  dykes,  planned  fQr< regulating  the  annuel  cverflows,  among 
which  a  drainage  canal  discovered  in  Nuifar  (the  former  Nipp- 
ur),  whose  origin  is  indeed  te  be  pleced  far  in  the  fifth  th- 
ousand  years  B.  G.,  was  e.lready  VrvJtf.d  vj'ir  vcu&5.c  ii;-; .   Qf 
the  structures  of  the  ancient  chief  cjtle.^  ci  FirrbrJc  (v.ebT 
'  the  ïDodern  l'ello),  Agade,  Ur  and  Haoylor. ,  exist  orly  m&J';ty 
ruins,  that  évidence  an  unusual  love  of  the  princes  for  buil- 
ding. Owing  to  the  lack  of  catural  stop.e,  men  used  airdried 
and  burned  bricks,  lor  which  the  existing  clay  aepcsited  ever- 
Tshere  efiorded  an  excellent  materiai,  ôiad  ti)e  earth  pitch  flo- 
wing  abundantly  from  the  ground  was  a  superlative  binding  and 
compacting  substance,  ïne  entire  structural  System  was  deter- 
mined  by  this  material.   The  wells  ccnsisted  of  unburnt,  air- 
dried bricks  with  wooden  anchors  and  inserted  reed  mats,  in 
the  earlier  period  exclusively  held  toéether  by  asphalt,  but 
later  in  the  upper  courses  by  clay  mortar.  On  the  exterior 
the  walle  were  subdivided  by  an  alternetion  of  projecting  and 
recessed  vertical  bands  and  by  buttresses  of  rectangular  or 
semicircular  cross  section.   The  visible  external  surfaces  r 
received  plaetering  or  a  facing  of  burned  or  ireouently  of 
glazed  bricks,  or  even  a  mosaic  made  of  èlay  rods.   The  floors 
were  gênerai ly  paved  with  bricks.  The  ceilinés  were  of  wood 
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and  apperently  were  ©Iways  plene;  over  pessaées  were  construc- 

ted  tunnel  vaults.  In  tfae  forms  of  vaults  the  pointed  arch 

appears  earlier  than  the  semicircular  arch.   Tbe  entire  metb- 

od  of  construction  indice  tes  for  the  sinall  résistance  to  cru- 

shing,  broadly  besec  structural  masses,  disproportionately 

thick  walls  and  fréquent  terraced  forms. 

The  religious  buildinPs  consisted  of  a  massive  structure 
in  the  form  of  a  stepped  pyramidal,  tower— like  structure  erec- 
ted  on  a  rectangular  or  square  ground  plan,  tbat  was  crowned 
on  the  uppermost  platform  by  a  magnif icently  crnamented  temple, 
the  sanctuary,  and  frequently  covered  by  a  dôme.  The  platform 
was  reached  by  stairways  leading  directly  to  it  or  by  a  cont- 
inuous  ramp,  arranged  with  a  gentle  inclination  spirally  aro- 
und  the  nucleus  of  the  structure. (Pie.  26),  Besides  thèse  tow- 
errlike  buildings  sometimes  were  also  found  great  walled  tem- 
ple courts  with  altar  structures  and  covered  rooms  for  worsh- 
ip  and  a  monumental  gateway  as  for  a  lortress,  similar  to  the 
Eéyptian  pylons.  The  palaces  consisted  of  massive  towers  wi- 
th several  great  courts,  into  which  opened  the  dcorways  of 
'the  surrounding  rooms.   ^ccordiné  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
(Brecian  and  Poman  writers,  thèse  palaces  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  iéyptians.   But  from  tbe  slight  durability  of  t 
the  matériels  employed,  those  of  the  Babylonians  existed  but 
for  a  brief  time.  The  most  important  that  has  been  brougbt 
to  light  by  more  récent  excavations  for  the  palace  of  Nebuch- 
adnezzar  and  the  so-called  henging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  are 
glazed  wall  frie^es  with  finely  modeled  figures  of  animais  a 
and  fabulous  beings,  whose  convention8li?.eticn  exhibits  many 
traits  harmonizing  with  the  Fgyptian,  yet  shows  a  freer  imag- 
inative  treatment. 

A   more  complète  représentation  of  ^.ssyrian  architecture  is 
afforded  to  us  by  the  remains  preserved  in  the  mounds  of  rui- 
ns  at  Nimrud,  Kujundschik  (Kineveh)  and  Khorsabad.   They  adh- 
ère directly  to  the  Babylonian,  but  hère  it  appears  for  the 
warlike  as  well  as  splendor-loving  people  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  monarch  for  the  glorification  of  his  warlike  dee- 
ds  and  his  court  life.   Therefore  palace  architecture  also  s 
stands  in  the  foreground.   but  few  remains  of  temple  architec- 
ture hâve  been  found.  But  from  thèse  as  well  as  from  the  rep- 
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représentations  on  the  relief  slabs  it  appeers,  that  the  anc- 
ient  Babylonian  form  of  the  stepped  pyra^id,  termed  ziggurat 
iïi   Assyria,  was  likewise  determinative  bere.   Tbe  palaces  al- 
so  followed  tbe  Babylonian  model.(Fig.  27),   They  stood  on  w 
widely  extended  terraceô  substructares,  accessibly  by  double 
stairways  and  ramps,  enclosed  by  a  parapet  wall,  and  they  con- 
tained  a  number  of  rectanéular  courts,  that  esch  formed  an  en- 
closed plan,  and  with  the  adjacent  rooms  permit  tbe  récognit- 
ion of  their  purposes  as  the  seraglio  (œonarch's  résidence), 
harem  (women's  dwelling)  and  khan  (buildings  for  servants  and 
the  offices).   (Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad  measures  1128.7 
X  1027.0  ft.,  has  30  courts  and  200  covered  roonis). 

The  material  is  the  same  as  in  Babylon;  only  to  a  moderate 
extent  are  naturel  stones  employed,  which  were  ouarried  from 
the  nearjay  mountains  of  the  upper  river  valley.   The  use  of 
iron  tools  was  already  common  in  the  8  th  century.   The  scie- 
nce of  vaulting  experienced  a  considérable  forther  development. 
The  gateways  (Fig.  31)  were  covered  by  csrefully  executed  ro- 
und arches;  sewers,  passages  and  narrow  rooius  were  spanned  by 
pointed  and  circular  or  elliptical  tunnel  vaults,  smaller  bu- 
ildings evee  by  domical  vaults. (ffig.  28).   The  walls  were  not 
seldoDj  covered  by  slabs  of  limestone  and  alsbaster.   As  free 
supports  served  wooden  columns,  wbise  shafts  were  soEjetimes 
sheathed  with  hammered  bronze  plates,  but  some  were  likewise 
of  stone  with  plain  shafts.   In  the  treatment  of  the  base  and 
capital,  the  form  of  a  compressed  sphère  ornamented  by  circu- 
lar arches  is  peculiar  te  Assyrian  architecture. (Pig.  29). 
âlso  animal  figures  and  winged  forms  found  emplcyment  as  the 
supports  of  columns,  indeed  with  a  symbolic  signification. 
(Pig.  30).  On  some  capitals  appear  the  hiëtorically  interes- 
ting  volutes,  i.e,,  sidewise  scrolls  in  spiral  or  snail  form, 
frequently  doubled  above  eech  other.   The  treatment  of  the 
wall  surfaces  is  commonly  by  rounds  placed  beside  each  other. 
As  a  cornice  is  found  on  parapet  walls  one  formed  as  a  cavet- 
to,  on  the  enclosing  walls  being  a  continuous  séries  of  step- 
ped battlements.CSiR.  31). 

Qreat  gifts  are  exhibited  by  the  Assyrians  in  ornamentetion. 
The  grandest  figures  aee  the  colossal  forms  standing  as  guards 
at  the  portais  of  the  royal  palaces,  treated  similerly  to  the 
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Epyptian  spbynx  with  bodies  of  bulls  or  lions,  buman  heads  e 
and  wings.(Pîé.  31).  A  portrait  likeiess  is  wanting  to  the 
beads.  Tbe  conventionalization  cbaracteristic  is  Assyrian  a 
and  Babylonian  art  occurs  in  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  beard  and 
bair.  With  geometrical  and  plant  «otives,  most  coDsmon  are 
network,  scrolls  and  interlaced  bands,  rosettes,  palffi  leaves, 
pomegranates,  a  kind  oi  (pine)  cône,  and  the  tree  of  life. 
The  arrangement  of  the  décoration,  in  regard  to  subdivision 
in  panels,  bands  and  enclosing  borders,  always  follows  the 
principles  governing  the  weaviiiig  of  fabrics  and  embroidery. 
Nearly  ail  overlays  are  polychromatic  in  bright  colors. 

It  was  an  extremely  ricb  and  bighly  developed  civilization, 
that  flourished  on  the  soil  of  MesojDotaŒia.  Its  products  in 
the  art  industries  were  widely  extended  and  elso  exerted  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  art  of  the  West.  Its  scientific  d 
déterminations  relating  to  the  subdivision  of  the  calendar, 
of  weeks  and  days,  in  a  numerical  System,  and  even  in  measur- 
es  and  weights  bave  remained  influential  until  the  présent  t 
time.   But  already  internally  completely  outlived,  it  could 
no  longer  resist  the  finally  invading  Indoéermans. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Assyrien  world  empire  also  comjiienced 
the  ruin  of  fe^esopotamia  and  its  fiourishing  states.  Their 
fortifications  were  leveled  in  order  to  destroy  ail  bope  of 
regaining  the  ancient  independence.   Babylon,  tbe  capital,  en- 
joyed  yet  a  brief  existence.   Slowly  and  permanently  the  prim- 
itive ciïïiization  fell.  The  inhabitants  disejopeared,  the 
dykes  fell  down,  the  canals  became  filled  with  mud,  and  the 
rivers  flowed  over  the  unfortunate  Isnd  without  restraint, 
and  which  is  for  us  now  merely  the  wide  tomb  of  such  a  former- 
ly  magnificent  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  civilization. 

2.  Architecture  of  the  Fersians. 
The  politicsl  inheritance  of  the  Assyrian  world  empire  fell 
to  the  Persians.  Thèse  formed  a  branch  of  the  great  Indoéer- 
man  (Aryan)  family  of  races,  to  which  likewise  belonged  the 
previously  mentioned  ^'edes  and  the  East  Indians.   The  former 
dwelt  in  Iran,  the  broad  elevated  plateau  between  Mesopotauift 
and  the  border  of  India.   Their  first  great  monarch  was  Cyrus, 
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who  subjugated  the  tJedes,  tbe  Babylonians,  tbe  Assyri&ns,  and 
;  the  adjacect  races  and  (about  550)  founded  the  mig^hty  Persian 
empire,  that  finally  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterr— 
anean,  even  over  Sgypt,  but  to  which  was  assigned  a  duration 
of  only  two  hundred  years.  In  the.  year  330  B.  G.  it  was  con- 
ouered  by  Alexander  the  Êreet  and  incorporated  in  his  empire. 

The  religion  of  the  persians  is  based  on  the  theory  founded 
by  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster  in  Greek),  of  an  allwise  and  àlmigh- 
ty  god  Ahuramazda  (Ormusd)  as  creator  and  préserver  of  the  w 
world,  the  god  of  goodness,  of  truth  and  purity,  who  sought 
to  oppose  Angramainjus  (Ahriman),  tbe  god  of  darkness,  of  lies 
and  of  evil.   In  this  strife  must  also  each  individual  man  t 
take  part,  in  order  after  death  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  par- 
adise,   Herein  the  fleities  subordinate  to  Ahuramazda  gave  bim 
stroDg  aid,  aicong  them  particularly  that  of  fire  and  Mithra, 
the  god  of  light,  to  whom  therefore  was  paid  especial  révére- 
nce in  tbe  fire  worship  and  tbe  service  of  Mithra. 

Tbe  influence  of  this  religion  first  expressed  itself  in  t 
tbe  tombs,  of  which  both  detacbed  structures  as  well  as  rock= 
eut  sepulchres  bave  remained  to  us.  Jrae  temples  were  not  e- 
rected  by  tbe  Persians.   As  fire  worshipers  they  required  on- 
ly the  altars,  that  they  built  on  high  mountains  witbin  a  sa- 
cred  precinct,  and  on  which  was  kindled  tbe  sacred  fire.  Fr- 
om the  political  cbaracter  of  the  Persian  world  empire,  that 
comprised  so  many  races  with  différent  customs,  always  taking 
as  a  maxim  tbe  extension  and  glorification  of  the  power  of  t 
monarchy,  tbe  entire  art  was  compelled  to  take  an  exclusively 
courtly  stamp,  and  tbe  érection  of  royal  palaces  formed  the 
centre  of  the  entire  artistic  activity.   The  most  important 
remains  of  thèse  are  those  of  Pasargada  (near  Wurgbab),  Pers- 
epolis  and  Susa. 

Tbe  tombs  are  either  detached  structures  in  the  form  of  tow- 
ers  or  stepped  pyramids  (tomb  of  Gyrus  near  Murghab),  or  are 
rock-cut  tombs.   The  latter  are  simple  and  without  ornament 
internally,  but  bave  on  the  exterior  a  complète  façade  eut  in 
the  rock,  with  the  portico  architecture  peculiar  to  the  Pers- 
ians. (Tomb  of  Darius  near  Naksèhi-Pustam.  Fié.  32). 

The  palaces  were  placed  witbin  an  extended  and  elevated  ar- 
ea  enclosed  by  walls,  on  which  tbe  différent  structures  were 
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chiefly  arrangea  separately  as  gateways,  réception  halls  and 
résidences,   The  finest  and  most  perfect  example  is  presented 
by  the  great  royal  palce  of  Persepolis,  tbat  in  its  essential 
parts  was  erected  by  Darius  I  and  Kerxes  I.   The  buildings  h 
hâve  the  character  of  columnar  halls  with  flat  roofs,  in  whi- 
ch  a  greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  columnar  architecture, 
conceived  as  purely  ornamental,  than  on  the  palace  architect- 
;  '  ure  of  any  other  people.   Altbouéh  the  columns  are  of  stone, 
they  exhibit  unusually  slender  proportions,  whicb  thereby  in- 
dicate  that  they  had  to  support  only  a  light  wooden  ceiling. 
They  consist  of  a  channeled  torus  or  bell  shaped  base,  a  sli- 
ghtly  diminished  and  delicately  fluted  shaft,  sometimes  with 
an  intermediate  block  composed  of  several  parts,  and  the  spé- 
cifie Persian  bull  or  unicorn  capital  (Fig.  33),  on  whose  top 
rests  the  cross  beam.  0n  this  is  laid  the  triply  divided  ar- 
chitrave with  dentil  frieze  (tomb  of  Darius),  recalling  the 
facicg  boards  of  the  preceding  wooden  architecture,  or  a  rich- 
ly  decorated  Bain  cornice  in  several  members  and  crowned  by 
stepped  battlements.(?ig.  35).   Doorways,  Windows  and  the  ni- 
ches preferably  employed  to  animate  tne  wall  surfaces  receive 
a  rectangular  basai  form  with  a  moulded  architrave  and  a  high 
cavetto  as  a  cap  (fig.  34);  they  give  us  the  earliest  examples 
of  an  expressed  window  architecture.   The  Persians  devoted  g 
great  care  to  the  fiights  of  steps  constructed  of  marble,  on 
which  ail  visible  surfaces  were  decorated  by  richly  sculptured 
ornaments.  Likewise  the  enclosures  of  doopways,  Windows  and 
niches,  as  well  as  the  plinths,  angles  of  walls  and  tbeir  pro- 
jections were  constructed  of  marble  or  limestone,  but  the  wa- 
lls in  the  interior  were  of  burned  bricks,  airdried  bricks  or 
even  of  taœped  clay  in  masses  with  a  faciné  of  bricks  or  of 
stone  slabs. 

for  the  architectural  development  and  the  entire  sculptured 
and  ornamental  treatsient  of  the  architectural  works,  ancient 
Persian  art  produced  only  very  few  new  créations.  Most  forms 
were  borrowed  from  Mesopotamian  and  Eéyptiac  art,  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  being  not  otherwise  possible  by  the  entire  or- 
igin  and  composition  of  the  empire,  and  in  this  transfer  cert- 
ainly  a  freer  feeliné  for  princely  élégance  was  active.   To 
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the  native  fragrance  of  dignified  classicality,  that  flows  a- 
bout  the  proud  porticos  (Pi^.  35),  thèse  owe  to  the  mighty  in- 
fluence cf  the  architecture  of  Asie  Minor  and  of  Greece,  dev- 
eloped  at  the  same  time  in  those  western  countries. 

With  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  G 
Great  vanished  the  splecdid  and  luxurious  court  life  of  its 
prodigal  monarch  and  also  therewith  the  entire  arts  in  their 
service,  Grecian  civilization  and  Grecian  fornis  were  brought 
in  and  were  borne  into  the  far  Past  to  the  benks  of  the  Indus. 
But  since  after  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  of  Alexander  a 
new  ^ersian  empire  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  and  rose  to 
a  higb  élévation  under  the  Sassanides  (226  B.C  -  636  A.D.), 
then  the  traditional  ancient  Persian  style  of  architecture  w 
was  again  recalled  to  life,  and  from  its  combination  with  Gre- 
cian éléments  of  form  and  the  Roman-Byzantine  science  of  vaul- 
ting  resulted  the  beginnings  of  thet  fanciful  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  was  to  corne  into  full  développent  in  the  art 
of  Islam. 

3,   Architecture  in  the  coast  lands  of  western  Asia. 
Westward  from  Mésopotamie,  in  the  extrême  Asian  demain  bor- 
dered  by  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  in  its  s 
situation,  climate  and  fertility  combined  so  many  advantages, 
already  very  early  were  found  settlements  by  Semetic  and  Ary- 
an  races,  that  in  their  political  conditions  as  also  in  their 
civilization  were  more  or  less  dépendent  upon  the  powerful  ad- 
jacent kingdoms,  but  whose  art  is  especially  important  for  us, 
since  it  forms  a  natural  Connecting  member  between  the  art  of 
the  ancient  East  and  that  of  the  West.  In  northern  Syria  and 
between  the  course  of  the  É'uphrates  extending  farthest  west 
and  the  coast  mountains  of  the  ^/lediterraneen  Sea,  already  ab- 
out  1500  B.  C.  the  mighty  race  of  the  Hittites  (Hethites)  fo- 
unded  a  flourishing  kingdom  with  an  existence  of  800  years, 
whose  language  and  art  exerted  a  controling  influence  over 
ail  western  Asia.  The  narrow  coast  région  of  Syris  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  occupied  by  the  Ph- 
oenicians,  the  bold  voyagers  and  industrious  merchants  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  whom  dnriné  the  first  thousand  years  fell 
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the  sole  carrying  of  the  artistic  products  of  tbe  East  over 
the  waves  of  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea  into  tbe  farthest  West  of 
northern  Âfrica  and  soutbern  Europe,  and  indeed  yet  farther 
beyond,  founding  numerous  colonies  for  aiding  and  extending 
their  commercial  interests  and  for  strengtbening  tbeir  power. 
Beside  them  in  tbe  little  province  of  Palestine  dwelt  tbe  He- 
breiîs,  who  immigrated  from  Egypt  about  1250,  tbat  were  dist- 
inguisbed  above  ail  oriental  peoplee  by  tbeir  religion,  char- 
acterized  by  severe  monotbeism,  iihen  they  worshiped  but  one 
God  and  hioi  witbout  an  image.   In  Asia  Minor  were  cbiefly  fo- 
und  Aryan  races  as  tbe  bearers  of  a  higher  civilization,  on 
the  soutbern  coast  being  tbe  sturdy  mountaineers,  tbe  Lycians, 
witb  tbe  Lydians  farther  nortbwest  of  them,  a  powerful  commer- 
cial people,  tbat  about  550  exercised  eupremacy  over  ail  Asia 
Minor,  and  at  tbe  northwest  of  the  Propontis  (the  modem  Sea 
of  Marmora)  to  far  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  were  tbe  Phr- 
ygians,  who  already  early  in  tbe  third  thousand  yeers  wander- 
ed  over  tbe  Hellespont  from  tbe  Balkan  peninsula-  to  those  a 
are  to  be  referred  the  most  ancient  traces  of  an  advanced  ar- 
chitecture in  Asia  Minor.   Also  even  if  ail  thèse  peoples  in 
the  évolution  of  tbeir  civilisation  were  under  the  sway  of  t 
the  great  adjacent  kingdoms,  yet  they  developed  their  archit- 
ecture again  in  their  own  way. 

Prom  the  Hittites  came  the  great  palace  and  fortress  ruins 
of  Sandscbirli,  Boghaz-Koi  and  Boghaz-Oyuk,  composed  of  cyclo- 
pean  walls  ci  massive  blocks,  of  which  the  gateways  were  trea- 
ted  either  mstéouble  towers  witb  a  colonnade  between, tbem,  or 
even  with  two  standing  sphynxes  in  the  Babylonian  manner.   In 
the  reliefs  eut  on  walls  as  well  as  in  the  rocks,  and  someti- 
mes  of  colossal  dimensions,  is  exhibited  a  native  style  in  t 
the  pointed  shoes,  beardless  faces  and  tbe  tall  pointed  bats 
of  the  human  figures,  but  which  was  later  suppressed  by  Assyr- 
ian  and  Egyptian  influences.   On  a  Hittite  relief  is  represen- 
ted  a  sanctuary  witb  two  lonic  columns,  wbicb  bave  to  pass  for 
the  olèest  known  volute  form  of  the  lonic  capital. 

Among  the  Pboenicians  the  centre  of  artistic  activity  lay 
in  tbe  practice  of  the  art  industries.  This  rose  to  a  high 
point  in  tbe  Phoenician  chief  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.   But 
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of  architectural  créations  meritiug  considération  on  tbe  whole 
but  little  was  produced.  ' There  are  preserved  to  us  a  few  ar- 
chitectural monuments  at  Aœrith,  sœall  isclated  temples  eut 
from  colossal  blocks  of  stone  (fig.  36)  and  tower-like  tombs, 
crowned  by  a  dôme  or  a  pyramid  (Pig.  37)wbose  treatment  indi- 
cates  the  combined  influence  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  forms. 
;  "But  in  practice  the  Phoenician  workmen  were  masters  in  dress- 
ing  stone,  in  tbe  handling  of  great  masses,  and  in  the  art  of 
working  wood.  Tberefore  by  the  Hebrews,  who  certainly  preser- 
ved DO  native  artistic  expérience  and  lere  entirely  dépendent 
therein  on  the  Phoenicians,  were  tbey  called  to  Jeeusalem  for 
the  érection  of  their  most  important  structure,  the  temple  of 
Soloffion.  The  plan  consisted  of  a  great  walled  temple  precin- 
et,  the  outer  forecourt,  within  which  lay  the  inner  forecourt 
on  a  raised  terrace,  which  like  the  external  one  was  enclosed 
by  subordinate  structures  like  porticos.   Within  the  latter 
rose  the  real  temple  bouse,  CMslsiing  of  a  vestibule  and  an 
internai  temple  room,  divided  by  a  great  portière  into  two 
parts,  the  "holy*'  and  the  "holiest^  places.   The  temple  was 
constructed  of  stone,  lined  internally  with  cedar  wood  and  c 
covered  by  sheet  gold,   It  was  entirely  destroyed  in  566  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  —  The  Hebrew  monuments  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
both  the  isoleted  tombs  eut  from  boulders  ss  well  as  tbe  true 
rock-cut  tombs  exhibit  a  marked  crossing  of  the  art  tendencies 
heretofore  described  with  Grecianlinfluences,  and  tbey  date 
from  the  Hellenistic  period,  so  far  as  tbey  merit  artistic  c 
considération. 

Among  the  colonies  of  Phoenicia  the  island  of  Cyprus  takes 
an  importent  place.   It  was  rich  in  temples  of  the  great  god- 
dess  Astarte,  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  who  rose  from  the  foem 
of  the  sea  on  its  coast,  according  to  the  Grecian  myth.   Hère 
an  apparently  Aryan  race  under  the  charge  of  tbe  Phoenicians 
made  their  own  transformation  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  motiv- 
es and  created  forms  of  capitals  among  other  ornamental  forms, 
that  may  be  regarded  as  prototypes  of  the  later  lonic  capital, 
(eig.  38). 

The  tombs  of  the  Lycians  in  Asia  Minor  possess  great  inter- 
est  for  us.   Tbey  are  chiefly  rockAcut  tombs  with  façades  en- 
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entirely  eut  on  the  rock,  that  exhibit  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  direct  transfer  of  Alpine  construction  framed  in  wood  with 
its  beau  ends,  panels  and  the  like.(Fiê.  39).   Likewise  the 
detached  tombs  eut  from  a  boulder  as  a  sarcopha^.us  are  execu- 
ted  in  the  semé  way.   The  later  tomb  façades  instructively  s 
show  the  change  from  the  purely  structural  wooden  franiework 
to  the  Grecian  columnar  architecture. (Pig.  40). 

An  entirely  différent  séries  of  monuments  is  met  with  in  L 
Lydia.   Hère  are  almost  exclusively  tombs,  indeed  in  the  form 
of  the  tumulus  entirely  foreign  to  Asian  peoples,  as  a  cône 
of  heaped  and  tamped  layers  of  earth  above  a  circular  wall  of 
polygonal  stones  with  plinth  and  cap  (the  So-called  tomb  of 
.^Tantalus),  and  partly  of  very  great  dimensions,  (fhe  tomb  of 
Alyattes,  father  of  the  bydian  king  Croesus  (died  584  ?)  exe- 
eeded  in  perimeter  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  it  still 
has  now  a  height  of  226.4  ft.).   Thèse  tumulus  tombs  contained 
internally  the  carefully  concealed  grave  cell  covered  by  cor- 
belling  or  by  voussoirs,  to  wbich  a  spécial  passage  sometimes 
led. 

tiikewise  in  Phrygie,  especially  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  still 
exist  numerous  similar  tumuluses.   But  the  rock-cut  tombs  hâ- 
ve greater  importance  hère,  particularly  those  of  Ayazinn,  w 
whose  grave  cells  partly  imitate  the  interior  pf  a  house  with 
benches  and  ail  détails  of  roof  construction  on  the  scheme  of 
a  gable  roof.   The  exteriors  of  thèse  tombs  chiefly  exhibit 
only  a  doorway  placed  high  in  the  rock  with  a  kind  of  herald- 
ic  cap,  consisting  of  round  pillars  with  capitals  and  with  1 
lions  placed  at  each  side. (Similar  to  the  Lions'  Gâte  at  Myc- 
enae  represented  in  Fig.  61).   But  there  is  also  found  anoth- 
er  type  of  richly  decorated  rock-cut  façade  with  false  doors, 
triangular  gable,  and  a  covering  of  the  entire  surface  by  geo- 
metrical  patterns  indeed  taken  from  brick  ornamentation. (So= 
called  tomb  of  Midas),   Since  the  grave  cell  is  lacking  in 
thèse  tombs,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  places  of  worship  or 
indeed  as  memorials  of  the  dead,   Prom  tne  Phrygians  aise  came 
the  oldest  vestiges  of  an  advanced  city  architecture  in  Asia 
winor,  which  Schliemann  discovered  beneath  the  rubbish  mounds 
of  Hissarlik  in  prehistoric  Tïoy,  and  which  are  indeed  to  be 
referred  to  the  thérd  thousand  years  B.  Ç. 
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Ail  the  peoples  hère  nentioBeâ  were  snboerged  îd  tbe  great 
changes  suoceediBg  the  c©ntest  of  the  Sémites  with  the  victo- 
rious  invading  IndogeriDans  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  last  thou- 
sand  years  before  our  era,  or  they  were  coBQuered  by  the  nat- 
ional CQStoms  of  the  new  rulers,  and  thus  the  native  character 
of  their  art  vanished.  But  their  eivilized  tendency  did  not 
disappear  in  the  domains  of  savage  races?  it  lost  itself  tog- 
ether  with  tose  of  the  dying  oriental  world  on  the  lands  of 
the  youthfttl  and  fresh  Aryan  races  of  the  West,  and  froœ  this 
then  sprang  that  rich  and  noble  climax  of  civil ization,  that 
today  exercises  supremacy  in  the  art  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  entire  eivilized  world. 
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V.  Architecture  of  Eastern  Asia  in  India,  Ghina  a 
and  Japan. 

Aside  froffl  the  great  movement. in  the  history  of  civilizati- 
on,  that  was  completed  in  the  West  of  the  Asian  part  of  the 
world  and  there  entered  so  deeply  into  the  hietory  of  the  na- 
tions, there  was  evolved  in  the  kingdoms  of  middle  and  eastern 
Asia,  in  India,  Ofiina  and  the  adjacent  countries,  a  civiliza- 
tion  extending  over  vast  domains,  indeed  then  already  compris- 
ing  the  half  of  ail  mankind,  but  whose  course  présents  an  en- 
tierly  différent  picture  in  comparison  with  thet  of  the  West. 
While  the  civilization  heretofore  described  is  found  in  a  con- 
stant stream  passing  from  one  people  to  another,  always  turn- 
ing  toward  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  finally  overleaping  to  the 
@recian  peninsula,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  order  to  froffi  t 
thence  advance  fartber  over  new  baces  in  the  West,  ever  becom- 
ing  highep  and  more  many-sided,  the  évolution  of  the  civilis- 
ation of  the  East  was  completed  in  slow  and  but  sligbtly  int- 
errupted  progress  on  the  same  soil  and  on  the  whole  also  ent- 
irely  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  nationality,  one-sided, 
oiiy  developed  from  its  own  needs,  with  a  rigid  adhérence  to 
types  once  formed.   Even  if  tbe  art  of  this  empire  in  the  co- 
urse of  its  history  adopted  so  many  impulses  from  western  civ- 
ilization, thèse  were  yet  so  transformed  under  the  influence 
of  the  religious  opinions  and  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
that  the  foreign  éléments  are  only  to  be  recognized  as  rémin- 
iscences. 

The  weight  of  the  civilization  of  eastern  Asia  lies  in  India. 
fiere  immigrated   Iready  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  thous- 
and  years  B.  8. main  branch  of  the  éreat  Indogerman  family  of 
races,  occupied  tbe  river  valleys  of  tbe  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
and  finally  the  entire  peninsula,  exerting  in  time  a  strong 
influence  over  the  distant  East,  on  China,  Corea,  0apan  and 
the  adjacent  countries.   About  508  B.  C.  the  Persian  kine  Ba- 
rius  conquered  the  nortbwest  part  of  western  Indie,  and  in  t 
tbe  year  326  Alexander  the  Great  took  possession  of  the  enti- 
re domain  on  the  right  side  of  tbe  Indus.  Thereby  tbe  forms 
of  Persian  and  Grecian  stone  architecture  penetreted  into  In- 
dia and  tbert:  mingled  with  the  national  woodfrn  arobittcture. 
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V.  Architecture  of  Eaetern  Âsia  in  Indie,  China  a 
and  Japan. 

Aside  frcDi  the  great  movement  in  the  bistory  of  civilizati- 
on,  that  was  completed  in  the  West  cf  the  Asian  part  of  the 
world  and  there  entered  se  deeply  into  the  history  of  the  na- 
tions, there  was  evolved  in  the  kinédoms  of  middle  and  eastern 
Asia,  in  India,  Onina  and  the  adjacent  countries,  a  civîliza- 
tion  extending  over  vast  domains,  indeed  then  already  compris- 
ing  the  half  of  ail  mankind,  but  whose  course  présents  an  en- 
tierly  différent  picture  in  comparison  with  thet  of  the  West. 
While  the  civilization  heretofore  described  is  found  in  a  con- 
stant stream  passing  from  one  people  to  another,  always  turn- 
ing  toward  the  Wediterranean  Sea,  finally  overleaping  to  the 
«Sreclan  peninsula,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  order  to  from  t 
thence  advance  farther  over  new  haces  in  the  West,  ever  becom- 
ing  higfaer  and  more  many-sided,  the  évolution  ci  the  civilis- 
ation of  the  East  was  completed  in  slow  and  but  sligbtly  int- 
errupted  progress  on  the  same  soil  and  on  the  whole  also  ent- 
irely  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  nationality,  one-sided, 
oiiy  develcped  from  its  own  needs,  with  a  rigid  adhérence  to 
types  once  formed.   5ven  if  the  art  of  this  er^pire  in  the  co- 
urse of  its  history  adopted  so  many  impulses  from  western  civ- 
ilization, thèse  were  yet  so  transformed  under  the  influence 
of  the  religious  opinions  and  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
that  the  foreign  éléments  are  only  to  be  recoénized  as  rémin- 
iscences. 

The  weight  of  the  civilization  of  eastern  Asia  lies  in  India. 
Bere  immigrated   Iready  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  thous- 
and  years  B.  ©.main  branch  of  the  éreat  Indoéerman  family  of 
races,  occupied  the  river  valleys  of  tfae  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
and  finally  the  entire  peninsula,  exerting  in  time  a  strons 
influence  over  the  distant  Fast,  on  China,  Corea,  Sapan  and 
the  adjacent  countries.   About  508  B.  C.  the  Persian  king  Da- 
rius conouered  the  northwest  part  of  western  India,  and  in  t 
the  year  326  Alexander  the  Great  took  possession  of  the  enti- 
re domain  on  the  right  side  of  the  Indus.   Thereby  the  forms 
of  Persian  and  Grecian  stone  architecture  penetrated  into  In- 
dia and  therfc;  mingled  with  the  national  wooden  architecture. 
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from  which  proceeded  the  peculiar  and  national  ancient  Indian 

art  style.   This  was  almost  exclusively  a  reliéious  ■OBHuent- 
al  art  and  was  originally  based  on  Brahmanism,  the  oldest  In- 
dian religion,  that  accepte  a   divine  trinity,  Brahma  the  Crea- 
tor, Vishnu  the  préserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer,  in  whose 
service  were  innumerable  subordinate  êods,  semigods  and  démons. 
In  the  second  half  oi  the  6  th  century  B.  C.  appeared  the  gr- 
éât Indian  reformer  Buddha  (the  en|iéhtened).   He  opposed  to 
Brahminisffl,  petriiied  in  externalities,  its  spéculative  and 
power-seeking  priesthood  and  its  intolérant  caste  System,  his 
wise  teachings  on  the  duty  oi  self-denial,  abstinence  and  is- 
olation from  the  world,  and  thus  founded  Buddhism,  which  was 
then  elevated  to  the  state  religion  in  the  3  rd  century  B.  Q^ 
remaining  such  until  in  the  7  th  century  A.  D.  Çut  this  reli- 
gion never  struck  deep  root  in  the  people.  In  the  6  th  cent- 
ury A.  D.  originated  a  stroné  movement  in  favor  of  the  Brahm- 
in  faith,  in  the  course  oi  which  the  "Neo-Erahmanisir."  became 
victorious  (7  th  century),  This  developed  a  high  art  period, 
until  Islam  gained  entrance  in  the  12  th  century,  and  in  com- 
bination  v^ith  the  native  art  style  attained  to  a  development 
of  fabulous  splendor.   Since  we  shall  describe  this  late  Ind- 
ian (^ohairïT'edanii  architecture  in  another  place,  there  cornes 
intc  considération  for  ancient  Indian  art  only  the  periods  of 
Buddhism  and  Brahsianism. 

The  oldest  monuments  date  from  the  time  of  king  Asoka.  Af- 
ter  he  was  converted  to  Buddhism  (about  2oO   fi.  C),  he  erect- 
ed  in  honor  of  the  divinely  revered  founder  of  the  religion 
numerous  artistic  structures  in  the  forms  of  mémorial  columns, 
topes,  cave  and  grotto  temples.  Likewise  under  the  sway  of 
Neo-Erahmanism  was  grotto  construction  extended  in  a  grand  w 
way.  But  the  highest  works  of  Brahmin  architecture  are  form- 
ed  by  the  imposing  detached  temples,  that  we  term  pagodas. 

The  monumental  columns  (stambhss,  lats)  were  erected  in  mem- 
ory  of  the  victèry  of  Buddhism.   They  are  about  39.4  ft.  high 
and  hâve  a  bellAahaped  capital,  that  supports  reliêious  symb- 
ols,  generally  the  sacred  wheel,  or  figures  of  lions  and  élé- 
phants. As  actual  religious  structures  served  the  tobes  (stur 
pas).  Thèse  monuments  so  characteristic  of  Indian  art   hâve 
the  form  of  a  tumulus  completely  rounded  off,  consistine  of  a 
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square  or  round  base  with  a  dôme  restiné  thereon.   They  were 
entirely  constructed  of  stone  and  contained  a  small  cell  in 
tbe  interior,  in  which  the  relies  of  Euddba  were  éenerally 
preserved.  In  tbis  case  were  they  preferably  named  dagopas. 
The  substructure  was  generally  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  columns 
or  a  stone  railiag  with  eatew.ys,  on  which  the  ancient  wooden 
architectural  style  with  its  rich  sculpture  appears  to  be  di- 
rectly  transferred  to  stone. (fié.  41).   îhe  cave  or  grotto 
struèteres  indeed  resulted  in  conséquence  of  the  isolation 
froffi  the  world  tauéht  by  Buddha,  as  settlements  of  Buddhist 
préests.  They  are  either  true  sacred  temples  (chaitya),  and 
then  hâve  a  ground  plan  similar  to  one  of  the  ffarly  Ghristian 
bâsilicas,  as  a  rectangle  eut  deeply  in  the  hill,  when  two  or 
more  rows  of  piers  or  coluffins  were  left  standiné,  to  obtain 
an  interior  in  three  or  more  aisles,  closed  at  the  rear  end 
by  a  semicircle  for  the  dagopa  or  the  statue  of  Buddha;  or 
they  are  dwellings  like  monasteries  (vihara),  when  square  ee- 
11s  are  grouped  around  a  hall  witb  piers  or  columns.   Tne  ex- 
ecution  is  so  complète  as  if  the  entire  internai  architecture 
and  also  frequently  the  façade  of  a  detsched  and  most  richly 
ornamented  wooden  temple  were  directly  imitated  in  stone.   £- 
ven  in  spite  of  their  depressed  form,  tne  coliiirns  and  their 
varied  composition  as  prisms  and  as  swelled  balusters  witb 
console  supports  for  beairis  sppear  to  be  petrified  wooden  pil- 
lars.(&'ie.  42).  The  most  important  rock-cut  temples  are  tho- 
se  at  Karli,  Fllora  and  Elephantas.   The  latter  belong  to  the 
créations  of  Neo-Brahmanism,  which  undertook  tbere  an  entire- 
ly unusual  work,  wnen  it  not  only  excavated  the  rock  to  form 
temple  interiors,but  also  detached  the  entire  temple  from  the 
rest  of  the  rock  and  then  sculptured  on  the  exterior  of  the 
colossal  temple  tbus  obtained  an  external  architecture  treat- 
ed  in  the  richest  manner,  so  that  finally  the  temple  appears 
as  a  detached  rock-cut  cathedral  wroueht  from  a  single  stone. 
(Monolithic  temple).  The  Kailasa  at  Sllora  (Sip.  43)  affords 
an  excellent  spécimen  of  it.   Sut  the  Keo-Brahmanic  and  ail 
Indian  art  reached  its  climax  in  those  miébty  detached  temples 
scattered  in  great  numbers  over  ail  India,  that  are  termed  vi- 
manas  by  the  Hindoos,  and  paéodas  by  others.   Tbose  best  known 
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among  theni  are  those  of  Sririnéain,  Madura,  Chalabrom  and  Tan- 

,iore.  They  consist  oi  a  square  cell,  lyiné  bebind  a  tbree-a 
aisled  room  as  a  relie  sbrine,  and  bei'ore  the  former  ère  pla- 
"  ^  ced  one  or  cnore  porticos.  Over  the  cell  rises  on  a  low  rect- 
angulsr  substructure  tbe  massive  square  principal  tower  in  t 
tbe  form  of  a  high  and  many-sided  pyramid  (in  tbe  South),  off- 
set inward  at  eacb  story,  as  a  dôme  (in  the  Nortb)  outlined 
by  a  liât  arc.  This  temple  bouse  is  enclosed  by  one  or  more 
rectangular  courts  lying  witbin  eacb  otber  and  formed  by  walls, 
in  whicb  in  tbe  larger  plans  also  lie  subordinate  temples,  b 
halls  for  pilgrims  (cboultries) ,  colonnades,  sacred  tanks  etc. 
Likewïse  the  gateways  of  tbese  courts  are  crowned  by  those  s 
stepped  pyramids  or  dômes,  whicb  impart  to  the  entére  temple 
design  its  peculiar  and  fanciful  gênerai  impression. (Pig.  44). 
Their  treatment  by  architectural  members  and  sculptures  is  in- 
deed  truly  marvellous.  Tbe  formation  of  the  supporting  posts 
as  columns,  piers  (Fig.  45),  bumac  and  animal  figures,  and  t 
the  supported  members,  the  cornice,  irieze  etc.  exhibit:  an  in- 
finité diversity.  Vacant  speces  are  scarcely  lound  on  the 
walls.  The  entire  architecture,  in  connection  witb  the  over- 
flowine  ornamentation  borrowed  from  the  native  flora,  fauna 
and  symbolism,  présents  a  wonderful  reflection  oi  tbe  luxuri- 
ant growtb  frcm  tbe  Indian  soil  and  of  its  rich  world  of  tho- 
ught  and  imagination.  It  is  the  conception  cf  the  highest  a 
and  most  amazing  of  ail,  that  civilization  has  created  in  the 
tropics. 

The  Dortbern  adjacent  empire  ofCbica  also  has  a  very  ancitt 
ent  civilization  extending  back  into  the  third  thousand  years 
B.  C.  This  indeed  developed  in  greater  isolation,  but  still 
in  the  2   nd  century  B.  G.  certain  western  Asian  and  Grecian 
influences,  and  in  the  1  st  century  i.D.  stroné-  Indian-budah- 
istic  influences  may  be  recognized.   Witb  tbe  predominatiné 
tendency  towara  tne  practical  and  useful,  toward  industriel 
attainments,  of  the  nation  belonging  to  tne  Mongolian  race  of 
mankind,  the  chief  attention  was  peid  to  art  industries,  in 
which  the  Chinese  by  their  technical  knowledée  and  artistic 
qualijbies  reeched  a  hiéh  stage,  on  which  tbey  bave  even  repe- 
atedly  supplied  valuable  models  to  the  West.   In  architecture 
the  evolved  in  gênerai  a  greet  advance  only  in  enéineeriné 
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structures,  in  desiéc  of  censls,  bridges  and  fortifications, 
their  ffost  importent  work  in  tbat  docnain  is  the  Cbinese  wall, 
already  commenced  in  846  6.  G.  and  erected  for  protection  ag- 
sinst  the  bordes  of  nortbern  barbariens,  which  extends  to  a 
length  of  about  1864  miles  over  broad  river  valleys  and  bigh 
mountain  ranges  (Pie.  46).  It  is  constructed  of  external  and 
internai  walls  of  about  3.28  ft.  in  tbickness  and  of  stone  or 
brick,  lilled  witb  rubbish  and  earth,  covered  with  burnt  til~ 
es  and  crowned  by  battlements.  Its  widtb  amounts  to  11.5  to 
26.3  ft.  and  its  heieht  to  83.0  to  58.5  ft.   It  was  put  into 
defensible  condition  by  stately  round-arched  gateways,  massi- 
ve projecting  square  towers  and  a  continuous  open  platforoj. 
It  bas  in  great  part  now  fallen  down. 

Otber  stone  structures  of  a  monumental  cbaracter  to  be  men- 
tioned  in  tbe  first  line  are  tbe  triumpbal  and  bonorary  gâte- 
ways  (pai-lu),  wbicb  were  erected  at  the  command  of  tbe  emper- 
or  or  bis  représentative  before  tbe  gâtes,  on  the  public  squ- 
ares and  in  the  streets  for  a  permanent  mémorial  of  a  great 
event  or  in  bonor  of  especially  deserving  men.(Fig.  47).   Tbe 
forms  employed  for  thèse  are  taken  directly  from  tbe  methods 
of  wooaen  construction,  which  dominateô  tbe  entire  Ohinese  ar- 
chitectural style.  Tbe  architecture  exhibits  always  the  same 
schéma  for  ail  buildings,  both  for  résidence  and  relegious  p 
purposes;  only  the  terraced  and  basai  substructures  and  the 
stairways  are  of  ashlars,  but  the  superstructures  are  of  wood, 
usiné  brickwork  with  a  plaster  coating  to  fill  the  panels  of 
the  half  timber  work.  Each  story  appears  as  a  carefully  exé- 
cutée wooden  framework.  As  supports  are  employed  round  or 
square  posts,(Pié.  48) ,    tfte  latter  usually  with  rounded  angl- 
es. They  stand  on  a  flat  disk-like  plate  extendine  to  the 
floor  witb  a  cove.  Capitels  are  wanting.  The  beams  support- 
ing  tbe  ceiliné  rest  UDon  corbel-like  arms  or  caps  projecting 
from  them,  that  are  elastically  curved  and  are  carved  in  the 
richer  treatment,  partly  in  tbe  form  of  tbe  heads  of  éléphan- 
ts, dragons  etc.  Tbe  ceilings  are  norizontal  and  are  divided 
by  wooden  bands  into  small  and  mostly  square  panels,  whose  s 
surfaces  receive  ornamental  décoration.  Overlaid  ornaments 
adorn  the  crossings  of  the  bands.  Tbe  centre  of  richer  ceil- 
ings frequently  contains  a  considerably  raised  square  or  pol- 
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polygonal  panels  with  stronély  projectinê  moulcicgs  arracged 
in  star  form.  Beneath  the  ceiliné  extends  a  peculiar  frie^^e 
composed  oi  wooden  arins  and  caps  (masugami) ,  that  take  the 
place  of  the  console  comice.  (F'iê.  49),   The  same  form  of  cor- 
nice  is  again  round  on  the  façades  as  the  upperinost  terminat- 
ion.Pi^.  53).  The  efiect  of  the  exteriors  of  Ghinese  buildi- 
ngs is  based  on  the  airy  corridorrs  or  porticos  extending  ar- 
ound  the  ground  story,  and  particularly  upon  the  widely  proj- 
ecting  roof  (t'ing),  that  finds  employinent  in  abundant  measu- 
re,  even  on  the  honorary  and  entrance  éfifeeways  merely  compos- 
ed of  posts.   It  is  constructed  by  means  of  concave  curved 
tifflbers,  bent  upward  at  the  angles,  is  covered  by  concave  ti- 
les  of  différent  colors,  and  on  the  underside  the  purlins, 
braces  and  rafters  are  decorated  in  the  most  animated  way  by 
ail  sorts  of  fanciful  carvings.  This  type  occurs  in  approxi- 
mately  similar  combinations  on  the  temples  as  on  the  secular 
buildings.  (§'ig.  50). 

Distinct  temples  were  not  erected  in  the  early  period.  The 
ancient  state  religion  for  two  thousand  years  was  devoted  to 
the  vénération  of  heaven,  earth  and  ancestors,  and  lackeo  the 
foriTiation  of  myths.  Therefore  it  required  no  temple.  Dnder 
the  open  sky,  on  terraces  were  offerec  prajrer  and  offerinë^s. 
Only  efter  Buddhism  had  found  admission  to  a  éreater  extent 
(in  the  2   nd  century  A.  D. )  originated  the  slender  pagoda  tow- 
er  (tha),  so  characteristic  of  Qhinese  architecture,  which  is 
composed  of  a  considérable  number  of  quite  similerly  treated 
stories,  each  one  furnished  with  the  fancifully  curved  roof, 
at  whose  edges  sometimes  hané  bells. (Pig.  51).   They  stand  on 
stone  substructures,  and  generally  hâve  in  the  upper  stories 
enclosicé  éalleries  composed  oi  wooden  colucms,  and  the  sepa- 
rate  stories  are  treated  just  as  in  secular  architecture.  In 
the  later  period  were  aise  erected  low  and  wide  hall-like  tem- 
ple structures.   They  generally  received  a  douDle  roof.   The 
interior  contains  in  the  centre  of  the  rooiri  a  structure  like 
an  âltar  for  the  divine  image  oi  tuddha.   At  the  walls  are 
placed  représentations  of  the  subordinate  gods.(Pig.  52). 

In  secular  architecture  the  impérial  palaces  occupy  the  far 
most  important  place.   Other  résidence  architecture  was  too 
much  restricted  in  its  free  development  by  the  inaéisterial 
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buildiDÊ  régulations,  accordiiig  to  whicb  a  delinite  and  fixed 
rule  for  every  owner  in  accordance  with  bis  rank,  hao  to  be 
followeci,  concarning  tbe  proportions  of  the  différent  parts, 
tbe  nuffiber  oi  columns  to  be  employed  and  the  like.   The  pala- 
ces consist  01  a  larger  number  of  structures,  that  are  separ- 
ately  intended  for  the  court,  for  the  servants  and  tbe  bouse- 
keepicé.  As  a  rule  they  were  erected  in  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment on  terraces  in  several  steps,  surrounded  by  luxuriantly 
moulded  and  ornamented  enclosures  of  stone.  One  stouy  porti- 
cos  connectée  the  buildings  intended  for  the  housekeepiné.  T 
'ïne  doorways  (ffig.  53)  bave  a  rectangular  or  pointed  forin,  t 
the  latter  extending  but  sligbtly  above  tbe  semicircular  line. 
At  the  Windows  is  usually  found  a  very  lov/  foiled  arch.   For 
the  plinth  of  tbe  buildiné,  the  architraves  and  even  on  part- 
'icularîy  accented  places  were  employed  oley  tiles,  plain,  or- 
namented or  adorned  by  sculptured  reliefs,  whicb  especially 
barriionized  witn  tne  low  carvings  in  wood,  (:-^^i$.  53).   'îiia  orn- 
a-Tient  on  the  tr^iev^as  exhibits  éeometrical  fonn?,  particularly 
zigzag  patterns,  irterlaced  bands,  frets  (Fié.  90,  Greek  bands), 
rosettes,  repeats,  scrolls  etc.  in  a  very  free  play  of  line, 
y  et  always  m  an  animated  course.   In  the  panels  orily  tbe  pl- 
ay cf  waves  and  bands  of  clouds  are  coîTibined  ir  encless  répé- 
tition, coiïipoEinP  liveJy  surfaces  cf  water  and  cloud  forms, 
in  whicb  play  and  roll  tbe  fanciful  dragon  figwres.  To  heign- 
Len  tbe  effect  ail  parts  cf  Chinese  buildin&s,  so  far  as  the 
materiaJ  itself  is  not  treeted  in  color  (élazed  cley  tiles), 
receives  an  extreoiely  varied  paintiné,  finely  graduated  to  t 
the  warm  yelloy  tone  of  the  ground. 

Particular  skill  is  shown  by  the  Chinese  people  in  the  arr- 
angement of  buildings  in  the  landscepe.  Their  gardens  are  1 
laid  out  in  skilfnlly  conceived  irregularity  with  cascades, 
ligbt  bridges,  artificial  grottes  and  ruins,  temples,  cottag- 
es, monuments  and  picturesque  groups  of  trees,  alternating  w 
with  peaceful  meadows  etc.,  and  they  are  tbe  direct  prototypes 
for  the  style  of  tbe  ''înglish  gardens'',  tbet  became  gênerai 
in  Europe  from  tbe  middle  of  the  18  th  century. 
-^  In  Japan  civilisation  and  art,  in  regard  to  national  custon^s, 
religion  and  external  conditions,  on  the  wbole  proceeded  on 
similer  principles,  directly  under  tbe  stroné  influence  of  tbe 
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Ohinese,  30  that  its  arcniteoture  essentially  bas  tbe  same  c 
cnaracterigtics  as  thsirs.   But  since  airsaciy  the  entire  coun- 
try  surrounded  by  the  sein  its  éeograpnical  location  exhibits 
so  inany  advantases  ovsr  Oiiina  by  its  mild  ciiJiate  belon.^ing 
to  tn'd  beifiperate  zone  and  by  tne  favorable  nature  of  the  soil, 
taus  the  Ja'panese  also  hâve  in  comoarison  to  the  racialiy  al- 
lied  Ghinese  a  hiôher  artistic  endovnnent  and  an  expressed  in- 
clination toward  a  refined  and  cultivated  life  for  itself,  t 
that  also  appears  in  a  hiSher  conception  of  artistic  problems 
and  an  ennobling  of  the  artistic  ^neans  of  expression.   Thus 
the  main  type,  the  naterials,  the  methods  and  the  alphabet  o 
of  forms  were  bhen  transferreâ,  but  were  brought  in  Japan  to 
a  higher  developtient  and  perfection. 

The  historical  tradition  of  Japan  does  not  extend  beyond  t 
the  7  th  century  3.  C,  but  only  frsra  the  end  of  the  3  rd  A. 
D.  does  it  afiord  authentic  stateinents.   At  that  ti-ne  the  is- 
land  eiTipâre  'was  permanently  united  under  one  monarch  (mikado). 
The  oriéinal  relieion  of  the  country  is  based  on  the  Shito 
faith,  the  divine  vénération  of  great  world  objects,  the  for- 
ces of  nature  and  certain  enli.ghtened  spirits,  and  also  in 
the  later  oeriod  of  ancestors,  withont  strict-ly  stated  doârnas 
or  definite  custornary  cornrnands.   About  the  middle  of  ths  3  th 
century  A.  D.  entered  Buddhisiïi,  and  thenceforth  the  fcwo  reli- 
sions reTiained  peacecully  toéether,  witn  a  varied  influence 
and  fusion  oï   the  worship  peculiar  to  thern.   The  Shinto  temp- 
les exhibit  a  continuai  évolution  froui  fche  earliest  historic- 
al period  uotil  the  présent  ti.ne,  altnough  in  accordance  v^ith 
an  ancient  custoa,  they  are  torn  down  after  definite  periods, 
(in  tne  province  of  Ise  after  20   years,  in  Osa  Hachimon  after 
33,  in  Izumen  sofuetimes  after  30  years),  and  the  principle 
was  establèshed,  that  they  were  to  be  rebuilt  as  faithful  im- 
itations of  the  old  temples.   The  influence  of  the  Suddhist 
style  of  architecture,  tne  changes  in  the  intellectual  and  r 
reliâious  views  produced  irequently  by  tirrie  and  place,  as  we- 
11  as  those  in  artistic  design  also  influenced  tne  artistic 
transformation  of  thèse  temples. 

The  Shinto  temoles  in  the  earliest  period  (until  the  en3  of 
the  8  th  century  A.  D.  comprised  a  square  or  rectansular  room, 
either  undivided  or  separated  into  two  cells,  the  front  divi- 
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division  servine  as  an  anterooni  to  the  sanctuary.  The  cover- 
ing  was  a  gable  roof,  leavins  free  gables  on  two  sides.  Aro- 
und  thë  temple  interior  extended  generally  an  external  corri- 
dor at  the  height  of  the  internai  floor,  which  was  accessible 
ûy  a  comparatively  high  flignt  of  steps. 

The  dimensions  of  the  interior  of  tha  temple  vary  between 
9.v8  and  3S.0  ft.  Great  round  tree  trnnks  are  connected  by  h 
horizontal  timbers  aod  support  the  roof  purlins.   Besides  tne 
gable  rafters  crossing  at  the  ridge  or  spécial  ridge  and  pur- 
lin  ornaments,  no  other  décoration  exista.   In  larger  plans 
other  structures  are  grouped  around  the  temple  proper,  treas- 
uries  and  guest  rooms,  granaries,  living  rooms  and  the  like, 
without  being  connected  by  covered  paf5sages.   The  temple  pre- 
cinct  is  externally  characterized  iiiiQ  even  simple  plans  by  the 
torii,  the  gatev/ays  peculiar  to  Shinto  architecture.   Thèse 
consist  of  vertical  round  trunks,  or  those  slightly  inclined 
toward  each  othsr,  witn  éirts  and  single  or  double  caps  at 
top,  whose  overhànging  ends  are  slightly  curved  upward.  (y'ig. . 
54  a).   Their  lorm  is  so  typical,  that  even  when  erected  in 
stone  and  bronze,  as  exceotionally  occurred  for  tne  torii  of 
the  Yoya  temole  au  iNikkno,  it  was  in  nowise  cnangeci.   The  mo- 
st  lamous  temoles  oi  tnis  kind  are  tnose  at  >]ikko  in  ths  pro- 
vince of  Iso.  There  sinoe  ths  first  century  of  our  era  has 
been  preserved  in  costly  shrines  and  revered  the  sacred  mirr- 
or,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun  and  of  light,  and  likewise  a  sword, 
both  of  divène  origin  according  to  the  legend;  impérial  prin- 
cesses hâve  from  ancient  times  served  as  priestesses.   Thèse 
temples  at  Nikko  still  exhibit  the  Shinto  style  in  its  origi- 
nal purity. 

?rom  the  change  to  the  9  th  century  onward  Buddhism  forms 
with  their  curved  lines  and  surfaces  intruded  into  the  simple 
Shinto  style  of  architecture  in  most  of  the  temple  structures. 
Sut  the  corridor  is  preferably  en^arged  at  the  entrance  sida 
to  a  place  of  prayer  (kohai),  that  is  covered  by  a  shed  roof. 
There  occurs  a  further  subdivision  of  the  temple  interior,  y 
yet  always  so  that  the  sanctuary  occupies  the  most  dastant  a 
and  relatively  smallest  room,  in  accordance  with  the  Shinto 
'  belief,  tnat  the  sacred  mirror  should  never  be  exposed  to  tne 
external  world  and  tne  gaze  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  form  of 
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division  serving  as  an  anteroom  to  the  sanctuary.  The  cover- 
ing  was  a  gable  roof,  leaving  free  gables  on  two  sides.  Aro- 

/y  und  the  temple  interior  extended  generally  an  external  corri- 
dor at  the  heiéht  of  the  internai  floor,  which  was  accessible 
by  a  comparatively  high  flight  of  steps. 

The  dimensions  of  the  interior  oi  the  temple  vary  between 
9.v8  and  36.0  ft.  Sreat  round  tree  trnnks  are  connected  by  h 
horizontal  timbers  and  support  the  roof  purlins.   Besides  the 
gable  rafters  cpossing  at  the  ridge  or  spécial  ridge  and  pur- 
lin  ornaments,  no  other  décoration  exista.  In  larger  plans 
other  structures  are  grouped  around  the  temple  proper,  treas- 
uries  and  guest  roosis,  granaries,  living  rooms  and  the  like, 
without  being  connected  by  covered  passages.   The  temple  pre- 
cinct  is  externally  characterized  in  even  simple  plans  by  the 
torii,  the  gateways  peculiar  to  Shinto  architecture.   Thèse 
consist  of  vertical  round  trunks,  or  those  slightly  inclined 
toward  each  other,  with  girts  and  single  or  double  caps  at 
top,  whose  overhanging  ends  are  slightly  curved  upward, (Pig. . 
54  a).  Their  forin  is  so  typical,  that  even  when  erected  in 
stone  and  bronze,  as  exceptionally  occurred  for  the  torii  oi 
the  Yoya  temole  at  înkkno,  it  was  in  nowise  changed.   The  mo- 
st  lamous  temples  oi  tnis  kind  are  those  at  Nikko  in  ths  pro- 
vince of  Iso,  There  since  the  first  century  of  our  era  has 
been  preserved  in  costly  shrines  and  revered  the  sacred  nairr- 
or,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun  and  of  light,  and  likewise  a  sword, 
both  of  divéne  origin  according  to  the  legend;  impérial  prin- 
cesses hâve  from  ancient  times  served  as  priestesses.   Thèse 
temples  at  Nikko  still  exhibit  the  Shinto  style  in  its  origi- 
nal purity. 

from  the  change  to  the  9  th  century  onward  Buddhism  forms 
with  their  curved  lines  and  surfaces  intruded  into  the  simple 
Shinto  style  of  architecture  in  most  of  the  temple  structures. 
Sut  the  corridor  is  preferably  en|arged  at  the  entrance  side 
to  a  place  of  prayer  (kohai),  that  is  covered  by  a  shed  roof. 
There  occurs  a  further  subdivision  of  the  temple  interior,  y 
yet  always  so  that  the  sanotuary  occupies  the  most  dastant  a 
and  relatively  saiallest  room,  in  accordance  with  the  Shinto 

.-'belief,  tnat  the  sacred  mirror  should  never  be  exposed  to  the 
external  world  and  tne  jôaze  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  form  of 
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tiie  roof  lost  its  simplicity;  its  surfaces  bscame  concave, 
the  number  of  ridge  lines  was  increased.   The  caps  and  braces 
01  Buddhist  art  were  adopted.   Srom  about  the  beginnin^  of 
the  16  th  century  onvjard  the  fusion  of  Shinto  architecture 
with  bhat  of  Quadhism  —  aside  frora  some  exceptions  like  the 
Shinto  temples  at  Nikko  —  became  nearly  complète.   A.s  the 
last  step  may  be  taken  the  so-called  eisht  ridge  style,  an 
example  of  which  is  given  in  Pig.  54  b,  the  temple  of  a  hund- 
red  corners  at  Kiotp. 

In  connection  with  the  Shinto  temples  is  yet  to  be  mention- 
ed  the  No  théâtres,  that  are  frequently  connected  with  them 
as  well  as  with  the  larger  palace  designs.   Thèse  consist  of 
a  square  stage  open  at  its  sides,  with  an  adjacent  room  for 
the  chorus  and  the  musicians.  The  latter  is  connected  at  the 
rear  by  a  suspension  Êridge  with  the  waitinô  and  dressing  ro- 
oms  for  the  actors.  The  audience  roora  extends  around  the  stage 
in  three  rectangular  wings.   The  No  stase  serves  for  the  prés- 
entation of  traditional  dances,  chiefly  with  a  meaning  connec- 
ted with  the  history  of  the  religion. 

With  the  spread  of  BuddhisT,  was  introduced  the  Chinese  sty- 
le of  architecture  with  the  paeoda  towers  in  several  stories 
exclusively  belonging  to  Buddhist  art. (Fié.  55).  Thenceforth 
arose  numerous  Buddhist  temples  (tera),  that  may  also  be  term- 
ed  monasteries  on  account  of  their  plans  as  great  groups  of 
buildings.   Among  them  the  temple  (or  monastery)  of  Horiuji, 
completed  about  300  A.  D. ,  présents  the  most  prominent  example 
of  the  early  period.  On  a  rectangular  enclosed  area  accessi- 
ble through  large  and  impressive  torii  were  erected  several 
structures,  among  which  the  one  or  two  story  Con-ao  (main  tem- 
.,,  ble,  golden  hall)  and  the  Ko-do  (preachind  or  prayer  hall)  o 
occupy  the  most  prominent  places.   In  the  immédiate  vicinity 
also  stand  the  Ko-ro  (drum  tower),  the  3ho-ro  (bell  tower), 
both  chiefly  in  two  stories,  the  To,  a  tower  structure  in  sev- 
veral  stories,  and  the  Kaiôro  or  Bo-ro,  a  portico-like  galle- 
ry  or  cloister,  which  connects  tne  main  temple,  erected  about 
at  the  centre  oi  the  temole  plan,  with  the  preaching  hall,  t 
the  bell  and  drum  towèrs  and  the  paéoda.   A  mémorial  capital 
the  (Shakado)  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  a  library 
(the  Kiozo)  containins  the  sacred  wrixings  and  a  treasury  (Ta- 
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(Taho-to)  for  receiving  the  relies  and  temple  treasures  comp- 
lète the  inner  temple  enclosure.   A  gateway  séparâtes  this. 
lû  the  outer  circuit  about  the  inner  temple  precinot  are  érou- 
ped  the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  the  bath  house  and  the  trea- 
sury  (Shosoin  or  Hozo)  as  fireproof  storehouses  for  precious 
articles  and  provisions,   Aside'from  the  stone  substructures, 
ail  thèse  buildings  are  almost  entirely  constructed  oi  wood. 
The  supports  are  round  wooden  columns  diminishsd  in  curved 
outlines,  (iig.  56),  on  whose  tops  elastioally  curved  caps 
or  braces  intersect  as  supports  of  the  beams.   Thereby  the 
interspace  also  receives  a  harmonious  outline.   The  wide  pro- 
jection of  the  roof  rests  on  inserted  lower  rafters.   The  cur- 
vature  of  the  roof  is  produced  by  several  rafters  set  over  e 
each  other,,  the  ends  of  the  lower  ones  forming  a  continuous 
and  very  effective  dentil  band.CPigs.  54,  55).   The  internai 
oeilings  are  mostly  horizontal  and  are  divided  into  small  re- 
cessed  panels  by  bands,  and  which  are  later  decorated  by  orn- 
amental  and  fiéure  reoresentations,  especially  birds  and  dra- 
gons.  S'or  richer  designs  already  at  an  early  date  (in  the  S 
3  tn  century),  the  walls  enclosins  the  principal  room  were  c 
connected  with  the  horizontal  ceilia2  by  cavettos,  or  the  ce- 
iliné  itself  was  divided  into  two  surfaces,  the  central  area 
being  strongly  raised  and  passiné  into  the  lower  surface  by 
a  cavetto.  The  altar  éenerally  stands  in  the  interior  'in  t 
the  middle  between  the  two  main  pillars,  more  rarely  next  the 
rear  wall,   It  is  composed  of  a  massively  apoearing  substruct- 
ure, very  carefully  érouped  mouldings,  and  a  very  eleéant  ra- 
iling  above  this.   The  entire  exécution  of  the  temple  constr- 
uction is  excellent.  The  Japanese  are  masters  in  the  art  of 
joinery.   îheir  works  are  characberized  by  the  ôreatest  care 
in  the  construction  and  an  unèxcelled  and  loviné  treatment  of 
the  rich  ornamental  carved  work  of  ail  détails. (Fig.  57).  The 
most  important  motives  in  ornament  are  formed  by  the  cloud  b 
band,  also  occurriné  in  Chinese  art,  the  movement  of  the  wav- 
es, forms  of  plants,  flowers  and  animais,  very  freely  conven- 
tionalized.   ^tnally  the  visible  parts  receive  a  warm  and  har- 
monious coàtisg  of  colors,  combined  with  refined  taste.   Tnis 
high  perfection  of  Japanese  buildings  is  Jue  to  tne  fact,  th- 
fî:?  at  the  Japanese  nobility  took  up  the  practice  oi  art  as  their 
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privile&e,  and  tne  care  of  art  was  trensiîiitted  fr-oirt  É^eneration 
to  generatioii. 

The  best  period  of  Buadhist-Japanese  temple  architeci-ure  i 
falls  in  tbe  10  th  and  11  th  centuries.   In  the  16  th  century 
tiie  érection  of  castles  (Shiro)  and  palaces  beconies  more  more 
important,  wbich  is  ciiiei]y  expressed  in  the  erand  and  skiliul 
lay~cut  of  the  gênerai  plans,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid  equ- 
ipment  oi  the  buildings  with  sculptures  and  paintiné.  làkew- 
ise  hère  were  not  arranged  a  larée  number  of  rooms  in  a  sine- 
le  building,  but  where  several  halls  vvere  to  be  provided,  th- 
èse were  erected  in  separate  structures  end  ccmbined  in  érou- 
ps  of  buildings,  that  in  éreat  part  were  connected  by  portic- 
os.   Herein  Japanese  art  shows  itself  clearly  freer  than  the 
Ghinese.  The  castle  cf  Ni.jo  in  Kicto  was  complétée  in  the 
year  16C2  and  is  taken  to  Pe  the  most  prominent  nriesterwcrk,  of 
this  period, 

Its  highest  triumph  and  most  intiniate  chsrin  is  evolved  by 
Japanese  architecture  in  the  ''landscape  architecture",  the 
fairy-lixe  desiens  of  the  parks  ci  preat  temples  end  palaces, 
and  even  if  in  lesser  proportions,  in  the  extreniely  barmonlo- 
/-;  us  gardens  of  the  separate  dwellines.   Eere  eppears  the  innate 
art  tendency  ci  the  Japanese  in  tiie  happiest  fusion  with  their 
inborn  love  of  nature.   By  it  is  also  deteririined  the  plan  of 
the  simple  house.  As   a  rule,  tbis  is  only  occupied  by  one  f 
fagily,  and  therefcre  it  is  small,  one  story  and  without  cel- 
lar,  without  stairway,  attic  or  fireplace,  also  bein£  extern— 
ally  almost  without  architectural  treatûjent;  its  insignif icant 
side  is  toward  the  street.   On  the  three  otner  sides  the  int- 
ernai rooms  are  enclosed  by  slidine  panels  instead  of  perman- 
ent walls,  and  thèse  can  be  slid  apart  independently,  so  that 
separate  rooms  may  be  chenéed  into  an  open  hall,  end  thus  be 
brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  e'arden.   tikewise  the 
internai  division  walls  are  mostly  movatle,  in  crder  accord i- 
ng  to  need,  to  Pe  able  to  make  changes  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  rooms  at  any  time.   This  house  has  not  its  propotype  in 
China,  like  the  Buddhist  temple;  it  is  directly  criéinateo  f 
from  the  climetic  conditions  of  the  country  end  from  the  reo- 
uirements  and  customs  of  the  people,  as  a  purely  national  pro- 
duct. 
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Until  the  endoof  the  18  th  century  continues  the  advance  oï 
Japanese  architecture.  'Tijenceforward  an  endeavor  for  merely 
external  magnificence  with  frequently  work  purely  for  show, 
an  invasion  of  meaningless  linear  curvatures,  a  certain  Baroc- 
co  tendency,  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Japanese  style,  be- 
came  perceptible;  the  stage  of  décadence  coffimenced. 

Since  the  year  1868,  the  Japanese  ijoyal  house  and  its  gover- 
nment  has  striven  to  strip  off  the  ancient  feudal  forms,  both 
in  political  arrangements  as  well  as  in  architecture,  and  to 
transform  public  architecture  in  accordance  with  Européen  mo- 
dels.  Thus  gradtially  disappear-  in  the  country  of  the  setting 
sun  the  characteristics  of  its  ancient  civilization  and  its 
rich  art  in  so  many  lines. 
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VI.   Greciari  -Architecture. 
1,   Gener-ôl  and  historicfil  basis. 

If  after  our  considération  of  tbe   ardiitectural  monuments 
of  oriental  antiquity,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  West  end  enter 
on  Srecian  soil,  we  obtain  an  entirely  différent  picture,  th- 
an  the  scène  of  ancient  oriental  ciwilization  and  history  can 
présent.  Rot  a  widely  extended  river  valley,  tbat  became  for 
its  inbabitents  the  condition  of  a  monotonous  and  commcn  life, 
but  a  country  ovexi   on  ail  sides  and  washed  by  tbe  sea,  which 
with  its  deei)}.v   intersectiné  bays  formed  a  natural  comiriu  ni  ca- 
tion for  commerce,  at  first  between  the  numerous  islands  of 
Aegean  Sea  and  also  thus  between  ail  the  coastal  lands  of  the 
oriental  and  the  western  world  lyiné  around  the  î.^editerranean. 
To  this  are,  added  the  rich  advantaées  of  an  unusually  favora- 
ble natural  condition  of  the  country  by  the  rich  alternation 
of  boldly  rising  mountains  with  fruitful  velleys  and  plains, 
and  a  rare  diversity  in  climatic  conditions,  wnere  the  North 
is  adorned  by  beech  forests  and  exhibits  the  entire  character 
of  the  moderete  climate,  while  in  the  South  the  palms  wave  in 
the  midst  of  fraèrant  groves  ci  oranées  and  leions.   In  this 
land  we  meet  witn  a  people  spruné  froir-  the  ancient  race  of  t 
the  Aryans,  endowed  with  the  intellectuel  and  nstioral  advan- 
tages  of  this  lamily  of  nations,  that  evolved  a  wonderful  cli- 
max  of  civil ization  and  of  art,  whose  works  up  to  the  présent 
time  are  reckoned  the  most  exalted  and  the  noblest  of  ail,  w 
which  the  human  mind  bas  ever  conceived  and  produced. 

The  roots  cf  Grecian  art  are  found  in  that  widely  advancing 
civilization  developed  in  the  coastal  provinces  and  on  the  i 
islands  of  the  A.eéean  Sea,  whose  remains  were  discovered  to 
us  by  H.  Schliemann  and  his  coworkers  in  the  runbish  heaps  of 
Hissarlik,  Mycenae,  Tyrins,  Gnossos  and  et  other  places.   Th- 
is so-called  Mycenaean  civilisation  comprises  tne  preerecian 
stone  and  bronze  periodsf  in  aèe,    importance  and  extent,  it 
is  not  inferior  to  the  Chaldean  and  f^^yptian.   Its  best  peri- 
od  falls  in  the  time  irom  1900  to  about  1200  B.  G.,  accordiné 
to  dateable  finds,  and  particularly  to  conclude  from  introdu- 
ced  Kgyptian  products.   As  its  supporters  are  to  be  reeardec 
the  Achaians,  wbo  settled  on  the  eastern  ccasts  ci  Greece  as 
far  es  Crète.   The  Greeks  later  named  them  Felaseians  and  des- 
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designeted  by  this  name  ail  peoples  located  in  Greece  in  the 
prehistoric  period. 

Tlie  (sreeKs  assumed  Thessaly  as  the  true  native  lano  ol  tDe- 
ir  race,   l'iiere  was  found  a  chief  seat  of  Mycenaeen  civiliza- 
tion  celebrated  in  legends;  tber.e  had  the  Aeolians*tiieir  borne, 
one  01  the  three  chiei  races  of  the  Grecisn  people.   The  two 
otbers  were  the  ôorians  and  the  lonlans,  The  lormer  dwelt  in 
the  prehistoric  period  in  the  province  of  D  ris  m  the  heart 
01  w  cece.  'îne  ionians  nad  sectied  fartner  south  m  Attica, 
on  tce  isthDius  and  on  tne  northern  coast  oi  tne  t^.^oponessus. 

MiOte.      The   Àeolians   orobably   did   no  t   form   a   raoe   of   speciol 
charaeter    like    the    two  others;    the   Sreeks   designatei   ail    as 
Âeolians,    who  were  not  of  Boric   or  of  lonie   race. 

Anout  tne  ^na  oi  tne  second  thousand  years  B.  C. ,  there  oc- 
curred  in  connection  with  the  first  severe  contest  of  the  Hei- 
lenic  races  with  the  Aryan  peoples,  those  great  movements  ano 
racial  aisplacements,  tnat  ^ave  to  Heiienic  civilisation  its 
permacenx  oasis,  'me  Aeolians  tooK  possession  oî  the  northe- 
rn part  01  tce  western  coasts  of  Asia  winor  and  tne  island  of 
LfcSDos;  the  lonians  settled  on  tne  iriaaie  portion  of  thèse 
coasts  and  the  opposite  islands  oî  the  /^epean  t^ee;  t-ut  the  Do- 
rians  penetratea  southward,  conquered  and  occupied  the  Feiop- 
onnessus,  the  soutnern  islanûs  of  the  Aeéean  sea  and  the  sou- 
themmost  portion  of  the  western  coasts  of  Asie  winor,  t^oine 
centuries  iater,  they  extended  their  aomains  cy  ^reat  activi- 
ty  m  colonisation  over  the  western  provinces  s  bout  the  Weûi- 
terranean  aea,  especialiy  repressiné  the  Pnoenician  naval  su- 
premacy,  ana  tney  lounded  in  t>icily  and  m  lower  italy  a  atr- 
on^iy  iloursminé  colony  of  Waena  yt-ecia. 

0£  tne  three  races,  tne  Doriens  and  tne  lonians  exerted  a 
predoiEinatiné  influence  upon  the  civilisation  and  art  of  Gre- 
ece.   Extremely  unlike  were  they  in  redard  to  their  natural 
talents:-  The  Doxians  witn  mamy  stren&tn,  neavy,  earnest  and 
dignîfied,  but  also  brave  and  temperate,  on  the  contrary  the 
lonians  with  warmer  feeling,  a  mobile  imagination  and  an  ex- 
tremely  bigh  intellectuel  eadotment, -but  aise  with  a  certain 
tendency  to  live  well,  whicb  reduced  actual  powerg  and  had  as 
a  resuit  mistrust,  envy  and  jealousy  toward  éreat  nien  risen 
from  the  people.  But  in  spite  of  this  diversity,  after  they 
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had  obteined  peririsnent  hebitations  snd  had  attained  to  order— 
ly  éovernment  and  commonweal,  the  Dorians  in  Sparta  and  the 
ionians  in  Athens,  the  Greeks  felt  theiriselves  to  be  one  race, 
and  this  unity  was  carefully  maintained  and  strengthened  by 
the  coirimon  festiwals  in  Olympia,  Delphi  and  other  places,  re- 
curring  at  regular  intervais.  Thus  also  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5  th  century  they  survived  that  oîighty  test  oi  streneth, 
in  which  the  little  nation  of  the  Greeks  overthrew  an  overpow- 
ering  enemy  invading  them  from  Asia,  the  ^ersians,  after  a  f 
famous  war,  and  thus  retained  their  national  independence.  t 
Tnereby  Sreece  entered  on  its  best  period.   It  was  unfortuna- 
tely  of  but  comparatively  brief  duration.  The  splendid  rise 
©f  Athens  as  the  centre  of  political  power  and  to  the  élévat- 
ion of  sciences  and  of  arts  aroused  tne  envy  of  Sparta,  and 
thus  originated  that  unblessed  contest  of  the  individual  sta- 
tes  for  supremacy  (hegeffiony),  in  which  Greece  présents  a  pic- 
ture  of  the  inost  wretcbed  disruption.   In  this  war  of  brothe- 
rs  the  Sreeks  squandered  their  best  powers,  until  they  yield- 
ed  alfflost  defenceless  to  the  Wacedonian  conqueror  (in  the  bat- 
tle  of  Gheronea  in  338)  and  lost  their  freedom  forever.   Then 
fell  into  décadence  the  national  individaality  and  the  purity 
of  Srecian  life  and  of  Grecian  art.   The  later  culture  devel- 
oped  by  the  new  masters  already  manifests  a  transition  to  new 
conceptions  and  new  forms.  In  the  year  166  the  kingdoiTj  of  à^a- 
cedcnia  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans  and  Corinth  was  destroy- 
ed  in  146  B.  C.  Greece  had  become  a  Roman  province.  Thus  en- 
ded  its  political  history.  But  in  the  realm  of  thought  and 
of  beauty,  the  Qreeks  now  entered  into  their  supreniacy  over 
the  world. 

In  the  entire  Greek  ciwilization,  the  représentation  of  the 
gods  plays  the  most  important  part,  The  ruler  of  heaven  is 
Zeus,  ^'father  of  gods  and  of  men''.  With  his  spouse  Hera  he  is 
enthroned  éc  Olyœpas  at  the  head  of  twelve  êods,  to  each  of 
which  is  assiened  a  particular  field  of  activity.  His  broth- 
er  Poséidon  bears  sway  over  the  sea  and  the  waters.  Hades  is 
over  the  underworld,  the  realm  of  shades.  Under  thèse  act 
numberless  deities,  that  are  busied  in  ail  nature  and  ail  phé- 
nomène, indeed  even  in  the  entire  domain  oi  thought.   The  gods 
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are  like  Bien  in  body  and  spirit;  they  personify  tbe  concepti- 
on 01  tbe  higbest  idéal  of  tbe  siost  beautiiul  and  naost  perfe- 
ct  existence,  but  aise  sbare  witb  men  tbeir  misiortunes.   Th- 
ey stand  in  tbe  closest  relation  to  men,  and  from  this  inter— 
course  proceed  demigods  (berces),  wbose  fates  fill  tbe  rich 
contents  of  tbe  world  of  Grecian  mytbs,  made  immortal  by  Born- 
er and  Hesiod  in  tbeir  songs.   The  chief  gods  show  men  tbeir 
fortune  in  tbe  oracles.   To  tbem  magnificent  temples  were  er- 
ected  for  dwellings,  for  tbe  display  of  tbe  image  of  tbe  god, 
and  as  treasuries  for  tbe  precious  articles  offered  to  them. 

Srecian  temples  were  consecrated  gifts  of  tbe  nation,  of 
tbe  différent  races,  of  tbe  cities  or  rulers  to  tbe  gods.   In 
temple  architecture  tbe  Grecian  art  spirit  first  found  expre- 
ssion, and  tbe  diversity  of  tbe  artistic  conception  of  tbe 
three  principal  races;  ail  Srecian  architecture  matured  in  t 
them. 

We  divide  its  development  into  tbe  follcwing  periods. 

I.  The  Mythical  or  prehellenci  (Mycenaean)  period(until 
1104. 

II.  The  archaic  period  from  the  Doric  migration  until  tfae 
defeat  of  tbe  Fersians  and  tbe  hegemony  of  Athens  (1104  -  476), 
or  more  accurately  assumed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Olympi- 
ads,  from  776  to  476. 

III.  The  best  period  from  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  hegemony  of 
Athens  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Macedonian  supreffiacy.(476  - 
338). 

IV.  The  Alexandrine  or  Hellenistic  period  until  the  subju- 
gation  of  Sreece  by  the  Romans. (338  -  146  B.  C). 

2.  Prehellenic  (Mycenaean)  architecture. 

Tbe  earliest  vestiges  of  an  advanced  Mycenaean  architecture 
were  found  by  Scbliemann  beneatb  tbe  rubbish  heaps  of  Hissar- 
lik  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  located  en  the  northwest  pa- 
rt of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Mmor  and  on  tbe  Hellespont.  Hè- 
re were  uncovered  the  ruins  of  several  cities,  that  successi- 
vely  stood  on  the  same  place,  and  which  were  naaed  the  first, 
the  second  etc.,  from  the  layers  above  eacb  other, 

The  earliest  plan  dates  from  the  ancient  Phrygiens,  wbo  are 
assumed  to  bave  migreted  in  the  tbird  thousand  years  B.  C. 
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froiD  tbe  Salkan  peninsula  across  the  Hellespont  icto  the  pro- 
vince of  Troy.  The  second  Isyer  is  tbat  of  prehistoric  Troy. 
With  the  ruîDS  of  Tyrins,  k^yjtenae,  Cnossos,  Bhaestos  and  Are- 
os,  thie  lorms  one  of  the  most  important  locations  of  finds 
for  tbe  development  of  prehellenic  art.   Prehistoric  Troy  is 
a  City  plan  executed  on  the  comparatively  small  area  of  about 
19.4  acres,  eurrounded  by  an  enclosing  wall  with  tower-like 
strengthening  piers,  erected  as  an  irregular  polyçcn.  This 
wall  was  strongly  battering  in  its  lower  part  and  there  con- 
cisted  of  quarried  stones  with  a  facing  of  carefully  jointed 
masonry,  but  in  the  upper  portion  of  airdried  bricks  with  in- 
serted  timbers,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  as  well  as  an- 
gle posts,  with  clay  or  river  muô   as  mortar,  and  a  tbickness 
of  11.5  to,13.1  ft.  Of  the  houses  erected  within  tbe  citadel, 
a  group  accessible  through  an  inner  gateway  alreedy  exhibits 
the  typical  principles  of  the  later  typical  Grecian  dwelling. 
The  dwellings  of  the  men  and  of  the  wcBien  are  beside  each  ot- 
her  in  separate  buildings,  the  woffien's  house  consisting  of  an 
open  vestibule  with  two  relatively  small  rooiTiS  lying  behind 
each  other,  but  the  men's  dwelling  is  coniposed  of  a  deep  str- 
ucture formed  by  the  projecting  side  walls,  an  open  vestibule 
in  front,  behind  being  the  single  large  room  about  32.6  ft. 
wide  and  49.2  ft.  âeep  with  tbe  hearth  in  the  middle,  the  me- 
garon  or  men's  hall. (Fié.  58).  The  construction  is  the  same 
as  on  the  external  city  wall;  the  ceilings  were  formed  of  ro- 
und wooden  beams  coated  with  clay;  they  are  not  yet  supported 
by  columns.  This  second  layer  appears  to  extend  back  into  e- 
ven  the  third  thousand  years. 

The  succeeding  remains  up  to  the  sixth  layer  appear  as  gra- 
duai extensions  of  the  original  city  plan  in  progressive  con- 
struction froDi  the  late  stone  period  until  the  matured  bronze 
civilization.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  sixth  layer,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Troy  described  in  the  Homeric  poeoi.   It 
already  comprises  an  area  of  about  50  acres  with  an  enclosi- 
ing  wall  about  16.4  ft.  thick  and  carefully  constructed  of 
courses  of  regularly  wrougnt  stones  witn  rectanéular  cross 
sections.  Likewise  on  the  houses  is  found  an  equally  solid 
stone  construction.   The  form  of  éround  plan  is  vet  the  same 
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as  tiiat  of  the  prehistoric  Troy  of  the  second  layer. 

A  vast  advance  beyond  tbis  plan  is  found  in  the  city  of  îy- 
rics,  the  racial  seat  of  the  Heraclides,  belonging  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  thousand  years.  îhis  forms  one  of 
the  most  maénificent  royal  capitale  of  the  prehomeric  period 
and  a  chief  work  of  Wycenaean  civilization.  The  city  lies  on 
a  rocky^-reef  about  984.3  ft.  long  and  $28.1  ft.  wide,  rising 
froffi  the  Argolic  plain,  and  it  is  divided  into  the  louer  city 
for  the  garrison  and  servants,  and  the  upper  citadel  with  the 
palace.  The  enclosing  walls  of  the  upper  city  are  still  well 
preserved  and  hâve  an  average  thickness  of  19.1  ft,  They  are 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  and  contain  passages  like 
galleries  and  doorways  to  the  adjacent  rooms  (c  in  Fie.  60), 
indeed  utilized  as  storerooms.  Their  covering  is  formed  by 
corbelied  stone  courses,  ending  in  a  triangle. (fig.  59).  To 
the  palace  plan  proper  (Pig.  60),  leads  a  long  passage  extend- 
ing  within  the  line  of  the  walls  and  closed  by  a  gateway,  by 
which  one  passes  to  the  greet  outer  gateway  structure  R  (pro- 
pyleion)  and  then  into  the  spacious  forecourt  F.  F'rom  thence 
one  enters  through  a  smaller  gateway  K  into  the  inner  court 
L  of  the  royal  palace,  that  is  surrounded  by  porticos  on  thr- 
ee  sides,  and  contains  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  oppo- 
site the  palace  the  altar  A   with  the  sacrificial  pit.  The 
house  of  the  monarch  (men's  dwelling,  Andronétis)  itself  con- 
.^(;5sists  of  an  open  vestibule  (àithusa)  with  two  columns,  the 
transverse  room  behind  this  (Prodromos)  and  the  men's  hall 
(Megeron)  with  a  round  hearth  at  the  centre  and  four  wooden 
columns,  that  support  the  ceiling.  Over  the  hearth  was  prob- 
ably  a  square  opening  in  the  ceiline  for  the  admission  of  li- 
ent and  the  escape  of  smoke,  or  openines  were  left  at  the  ed- 
ges  of  the  ceiling  between  the  bearos.   A  narrow  passaée  exte- 
nds  around  the  men's  dwelling,  and  a  siœilar  one  about  the 
women's  dwelling  lyiné  on  the  court  N.  This  was  of  similar 
form  but  was  smaller  and  accessible  with  more  difficulty.  A- 
moné  the  numerous  subordinate  rooms  was  also  found  located  n 
near  the  men's  hall  a  bathroom  with  a  clay  bath  tub.  Likewi- 
se  care  was  taken  for  storerooms  and  housekeepiné  rooms,  as 
well  as  work  rooms  for  stonecutters,  potters,  éoldsmiths  etc. 
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The  palece  pieu  of  the  citaéel  of  Mycenae  exhibits  the  same 
types  of  buildings  as  in  Tyrins.  The  main  éateway  of  the  en- 
closing  wall  is  9.4  ft,  wide  and  is  adorned  by  the  famoas  re- 
lief of  the  lions. (Pi^.  01). 

Of  high  importanca  te  our  knowledge  of  prehellenic  art  are 
furtber  the  results  of  the  more  récent  excavations  on  Crète, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  mythical  king  Minos.   This  island  farth- 
est  south  in  the  Aegean  Sea  already  in  the  prehistoric  period 
was  the  centre  ofa  bieh  civilization,  that  extended  over  the 
entire  Aegean  archipelago,  and  whose  offshoots  in  certain  pro- 
ducts  may  even  be  found  in  Êgypt  and  Spain.   The  earliest  Cie- 
tan  buildings  date  froin  the  third  thousand  years  and  strikine- 
ly  bave  rounded  circuler  or  oval  forms.   They  are  constructed 
of  UDCut  stpnes  without  mortar  and  are  ireqoently  divided  in- 
to  several  chambers.  Likewise  on  the  mainlanû  were  found  su- 
ch  detached  round  structures.   They  are  the  direct  precursors 
;''/  of  the  round  domen  tombs  conimonly  occorring  there.   Transiti- 
onal  stages  to  the  succeeding  epoch  hâve  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. 

After  2000  the  houses  hâve  rectangular  plans.   Of  the  royal 
buildings,  the  extensive''palace  of  Minos''  at  Cnossos  and  that 
somewhat  smaller  at  Fhaestos  hâve  been  uncovered  for  the  most 
part.   Their  plans  substantially  differ  froit  those  of  the  ma- 
inland.  As  we  hâve  already  seen,  the  latter  are  separate  st- 
ructures with  a  unified  and  strictly  isolated  arrangement,  in 
ail  probability  always  of  one  story,  accessible  with  difficul- 
ty  and  enclosed  by  a  solid  défensive  wall.   But  on  Crète  the 
architectural  style  is  one  entirely  open,  with  numerous  rooms 
extending  into  each  other  and  connected  by  passages,  several 
stories  above  each  other  (four  in  Cnossos,  required  by  the 
sloping  site)  and  carefully  constructed  stairwaye.   The  exten- 
sive  and  complex  structure  is  not  enclosed  by  a  wall  for  déf- 
ense or  protection.   We  see  herein  a  proof  of  the  security  en- 
joyed  by  the  Cretan  monarchs.   The  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
follows  no  defiiiite  rule.  Great  halls  do  not  exist.   The  best 
apartments  appear  to  be  rectangular  and  of  moderate  size,  ac- 
cessible on  two  or  three  sides  throuéh  porticos  with  piers, 
outside  which  are  placed  open  columnar  porticos.   The  piers 
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are  built  oi  rectangular  ashlars  eut  with  sharp  edges  and  ac- 
curately  set  on  each  other,  leavine  between  them  free  access 
to  tbe  différent  rooms.  Particular  interest  to  the  history 
of  architecture  is  presented  by  the  columnar  construction  fi- 
rst  occurring  hère  in  western  architecture.  The  évolution  of 
of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  Cretan  art  alone,  since  the 
coluinn  employed  by  it  exhibits  a  forin  treatment  entirely  dif- 
férent from  the  Egyptian  column  derived  from  plant  forms,  The 
Oretan  columns  hâve  a  capital  coroposed  of  a  large  torus  with 
scotia  and  lower  moulding,  a  shaft  strongly  diminished  down- 
ward  and  a  low  plinth  as  a  base.  This  is  of  stone  and  freq- 
uently  the  capital  also.   But  the  shaft  was  originally  of  wo- 
od  and  aise  retains  in  its  later  change  into  stone  the  chara- 
cteristic  diminution  downward.(l^ig.  62).  Tbis  is  explained 
by  the  direct  setting  of  the  wooden  trunk,  so  that  the  great- 
er  sectional  aree  is  next  the  load  to  be  jsorne  (like  the  case 
today  with  our  table  legs).  On  the  capital  rested  a  square 
cap  or  even  directly  the  architrave  beani,  on  which  were  plac- 
the  round  beairi  ends  of  the  ceiliné.(/^lso  see  the  column  in  t 
the  relief  of  the  lions  in  Fié.  61).  The  architectural  style 
is  siffiilar  to  that  of  the  mainland;  the  substructure  consists 
of  ashlars  and  tbe  superstructure  of  rubble  masonry  ?àth  ins- 
erted  timbers  and  brick  walls.  The  wall  surfaces  sre  plaster- 
f^ed  and  generally  painted;  likewise  the  floors,  that  are  of  p 
plaster,ind  frequently  hâve  bands  of  stone  slabs.  Well  built 
winding  stairways  of  stone  connected  the  stories.  The  wooden 
columns,  tbe  ceilings  and  wall  friezes  are  partially  covered 
with  brontie  or  gold  leaf .  The  architraves  of  the  doorways  a 
are  of  limestone,  and  the  plinth  of  tbe  external  walls  is  co- 
vered by  gypsum  slebs. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  thousand  years  B.  C,  the  c 
columnar  construction  of  Crète  had  also  found  entrance  to  tbe 
mainland.  Both  in  the  porticos  of  the  gateways,  that  were  a 
arranged  at  both  sides  of  the  strong  wall  containing  the  ent- 
rance, as  well  as  in  the  porticos  of  the  royal  palace,  now  of 
grest  dimensions,  and  in  the  men's  hall  (see  H  and  K,  also  M 
in  F'ig.  60),  coluains  were  emplcyed  to  support  the  ceiliné. 
Their  treatment  in  gênerai  is  the  same  as  on  Crète. (Fie,  63). 
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We  bave  already  mentioned  the  plan  of  tiie  citadel  of  Tyrins 

(page  55),  typical  of  the  palace  architecture  of  this  period 

on  the  mainland. 

The  Gretan  royal  palaces  were  on  the  whole  richer  and  more 
magnificent,  than  tfaose  erected  on  the  ffiainland.   But  the  lat- 
ter  excel  them  in  the  isolation  of  the  plan  and  the  clear  ar- 
rangement of  the  royal  palace,  and  as  we  shall  see  later,  th- 
is was  of  importance  as  a  prototype  of  classical  Grecian  art. 
The  architectural  style  of  the  mainland  also  later  reacted  on 
Crète.  The  différences  disappeared.   Notable  are  the  increas- 
ing  pretensions  of  the  Mycenaean  monarchs  and  the  advances  of 
the  builders  in  technical  ettainments.   îhe  palaces  of  the  1 
late  period  of  Mycenae  hâve  excellent  sewers;  the  ashlar  work 
was  treated  with  great  certainty,  F'rom  the  wall  of  the  cita- 
del at  Argos  *  has  remained  to  us  Cyclopean  masonry,  composed 
of  massive,  irregular  stones,  carefully  wrought  on  joints  and 
faces. (Pig.  64),  frequently  leveled  by  horizontal  beds,  which 
are  also  treated  regularly  at  the  angles  and  ends,  a  mode  of 
construction,  that  extends  down  deep  into  the  historical  per- 
iod, *  * 

f  fhe  Greeke   aaeribed    to    the  Oyclops    the  construction  of 
the  walls  of  colossal    atones  dating  from    the   heroic   period, 
on   account   of    the  mythical    race  of  gianta,    hence    the  name, 

jft  ^    In    the  Bellenic   period    the  Lesbians  mère   known  for    th- 
eir  skill    in    transferring   by   a  pattern   in   lead    the  angle  of 
a  polygon    to  another  stone   to  be  fitted,      This   procédure   in 
construction   is  mentioned   as   the  'Lesbian  canon". 
fp     Of  particular  importance  for  the  architecture  of  the  Wycen- 
aean  epoch  are  the  tomb  structures.   The  oldest  form  of  tomb 
in  Grete  as  on  the  mainland  was  the  cell  or  chamber,  eut  in 
the  rock  or  built  of  masonry.   The  royal  tombs  of  Cnossos  con- 
sisted  of  several  rectangular  chambers,  vaulted  in  the  manner 
represented  in  6^ig.  59,   But  in  Wycenae  in  the  second  thousand 
years  originated  those  great  domed  tombs,  which  by  their  mon- 
umental treatment  represent  a  new  architectural  type,  of  sim- 
ilar  importance  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  the  tumulus  tombe 
of  the  Lydians.  They  are  preserved  in  greatnumbers  as  subter- 
ranean  domed  circuler  structures  with  walled  access  (dromos), 
entrance  doorways,  and  in  the  larger  designs  witb  also  a  sep- 
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separate  small  tomb  chamber  in  addition  to  the  principal  room. 
îhe  best  known  exaniple  is  presented  by  the  great  domed  tomb 
of  Mycenae,  formerly  erroneously  termed  the  "treasury  of  Atr- 
eus'',  witb  a  clear  lower  diameter  of  47.9  ft.  and  a  height  of 
43.6  ft.,  vaulted  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch  with  àopieen- 
tal  courses  of  masonry^iiliffiinishing  upward  and  with  projectiné 
angles  eut  off.(6!ig.  ôS).   In  thèse  pomed  tooibs  were  not  only 
found  fragments  of  columns  (fig.  63),  but  likewise  utensils, 
arms  and  ornaments  with  ricb  décoration,  on  whicb  are  freque- 
ntly  expressed  réminiscences  of  oriental  civilization  and  in- 
fluences of  the  native  highly  developed  métal  work.dn  the 
frequently  employed  vâre  spirals  and  rows  of  rosettes).   The 
treatment  of  the  animal  figures  and  the  face  masks  masterful- 
ly  wrought  in  gold  plate  exhibit  an  extremely  assured  percep- 
tion of  nature. 

The  climax  of  Mycenaean  art  is  to  be  placed  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  thousand  years  B.  C.  With  it  also  inde- 
ed  coïncides  the  era  of  magnificence  of  that  elevated  heroic 
âge,  of  which  an  unexcelled  and  living  General  picture  is  gi- 
ven  to  us  by  Homer  in  his  poems,  whose  charming  descriptions 
of  the  former  citadels  and  royal  palaces  hâve  been  substanti- 
ally  jiittlfied  by  the  excavations. 

3^  Olassical  Grecian  architecture. 
A,   Temple  architecture. 
I.  General  arrangement  and  System  of  construction. 
In  the  Mycenaean  period  the  architecture  of  citadels  and  of 
palaces ^stood  in  the  foregrounct  .of  artistic  activity.   Temples 
were  still  unknown.  Offerings  to  the  gods  were  made  in  the 
open  air  on  alters,  erected  in  the  middle  of  an  eDetâ>seé:and 
consecrated  area.  Only  after  tbè  Olympic  gods  had  received 
/,>  human  forms  in  the  heroic  poems,  and  were  worshiped  as  statu- 
es, appeared  the  necessity  for  also  building  for  them  suitab- 
le  dwellings.  The  direct  prototype  therefor  was  found  in  the 
ancient  firecian  royal  palace,  whose  arrangement  of  the  inter- 
ior  determined  the  arrangement  of  the  iriund  plan  of  the  tem- 
ple. (See  Pig.  58).   3o  this  also  received  a  portico  open  in 
front  and  with  a  colonnade.   The  megsson  became  the  cell,  the 
living  room  of  the  deity.  The  passage  existing  in  the  plan 
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of  the  palsce  of  Tyrins  arouDd  tbe  men's  apartment  finally  d 
developed  into  the  enclosing  open  portico.   By  a  stepped  sub- 
structure was  the  temple  elevated  above  the  earth  and  thereby 
characterized  as  the  house  of  the  deity.   The  alter  for  offe- 
rings  remained  in  the  consecrated  precinct  (teœenos,  peribol- 
os).  To  this  usually  led  a  spécial  gateway  (propyleion) .The- 
reby was  atttmed  the  typical  groun^  scheme  for  the  Çrecian 
temple.   But  with  it  was  also  transferred  the  entire  procédu- 
re of  the  ancient  native  style  of  architecture; cthe-walls  of 
half  timber  work  with  airdried  bricks  or  rubble,  the  wooden 
columns,  the  horizontal  ceiling  of  trunks  with  a  coating  of 
clay;  only  gradually  did  it  attain  to  an  idéal  correspondiné 
to  the  dignity  of  the  deity,  an  évolution  brought  to  the  high- 
est  perfection.  The  Qreeks  recognized  in  temple  architecture 
their  highest  problem;  in  it  matured  the  entire  Hellenic  style 
of  architecture. 

In  the  course  of  the  7  th  century  the  Srecian  temple  attain- 
ed  tbat  perfected  form,  in  which  the  earliest  monuments  hâve 
been  preserved  to  us,  thanks  to  the  durable  stone  finally  em- 
ployed  as  the  material.   From  the  precediné  stages  of  develop- 
ment  many  important  finds  hâve  been  brought  to  liéht  in  the 
most  récent  period,  which  in  connection  with  the  writinés  in 
antiquity  afford  a  partial  view  of  the  différent  intermediate 
steps.   Accordingly  there  were  originally  temples,  that  were 
entirely  built  of  wood  after  the  example  of  tbe  iramed  houses 
in  design,  and  further  those  with  wooden  columns,  and  again 
others,  on  which  the  wooden  timbers  were  covered  with  terra 
cotta  (burned  clay).   Âbout  the  end  oiô  the  7  th  century  was 
attained  the  developed  stone  construction.  Since  a  model  for 
tbe  Grecian  temple  nowhere  occurs  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  ancient  world,  it  appears  as  the  absolutely  original 
création  of  firecian  intellect.   Tbe  artistic  centre  is  formed 
by  the  columns  (styloi),  carried  to  perfection  of  form,   Sur- 
rounded  by  columns  and  supported  by  columns,  tbe  house  of  the 
god  stood  in  its  enclcsed  sacred  precinct,  as  the  most  digni- 
fied  and  exalted  offering  of  the  Hellènes  to  the  Olympien  de- 
ities. 

The  simplest  form  of  plan,  the  ante  temple  (templum  in  antis), 

enclosed  the  rectangular  interior  of  the  teQiple  (naos,  cell) 
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for  the  réception  of  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and  the  portico 
(pronaos)  witb  two  columns  on  tfae  facadeCfié.  66  a)  between 
tbe  side  walls  (antes,  parastades)  extended  beyond  tbe   front 
wall  of  tfae  cell.  By   the  arrangement  of  sucb  a  portico  et  t 
the  rear  end  elso  (rear  portico,  opisthodome,  posticum)  orig- 
inated  the  double  ante  temple.   If  columns  stood  in  place  of 
the  antes,  thus  occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  façade, 
the  teiEple  was  termed  prostyle,  or  ampbi]brostyle  witb  the  sa- 
me  arrangement  at  the  rear  end  also.(Pig.  66  b).   A  particul- 
arly  rich  development  was  imparted  to  the  temple  by  a  colonn- 
ade extending  around  it  (péristyle).   Jf  a  passage  formed  by 
a  single  row  of  coluwns  (pteron,  wing)  extended  around  the 
cell,  the  temple  was  then  naged  peripteral  (Fig.  66  c),  or 
dipteral  if  withi  a  donoierjowof  columns.   If  tbe  cell  walls 
were  attacbed  to  the  row  of  columns,  so  that  thèse  only  form- 
ed balf  columns,  this  originated  tbe  pseudoperipteral  temple, 
(See  Pigs.  139,  140,  166).   If  the  inner  row  of  columns  in 
the  dipteral  temple  was  oraitted,  so  that  the  passage  became 
twice  as  wide,  the  temple  was  then  termed  pseudodipteral.  By 
fflonopteral  is  understood  a  round  temple  of  circular  form  (ra- 
re among  tbe  Sreeks  but  common  among  the  Romans),  wbicb  may 
again  be  characterized  as  periptera,  (See  P.  H.  in  Pig.  96), 
dipteral  etc. 

Likewise  accord ing  to  the  number  of  columns  ©n  the  façade 
was  the  temple  particularly  designated  as  tetrastyle,  hexast- 
yle,  octastyle  or  decastyle,  i.e.,  witb  four,  six,  eigbt  or 
ten  columns.   5^or  the  number  of  columns  at  the  side  of  the 
peripteral  temple  appears  as  a  rule  a  ratio  to  the  façade  co- 
lumns of  6  :  13  or  of  8  :  17,  the  angle  columns  being  reckon- 
ed  each  time;  yet  this  was  not  invariably  retained  (the  temp- 
le on  Égina  bsd  6  :  12  columns,  the  temple  of  Poséidon  in  Fa- 
estum  6  :  14,  the  Heraion  in  Olympia  6  :  16,  and  the  temple 
of  Zeus  in  Akragas  7  :  14).   In  the  more  important  temples 
the  cell  received  two  rows  of  smaller  columns  tor   the  support 
of  the  internai  ceiling.   Thereby  the  temple  interior  appears 
divided  into  a  middle  and  two  side  aisles.(fig.  67  a).   The 
arrangement  of  a  colonnade  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  cell  is  rare. 
(So-called  basilica  at  Paestum). 
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In  regard  to  the  period  of  développent  of  the  forais  of  the 
plan,  the  fact  deserves  considération,  tbat  ail  larée  temples 
remaininé  to  us  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily, 
exhibit  the  peripteral  plan,  from  which  it  proceeds,  that  this 
ïTiost  perf ect  form  oi  the  temple  was  already  coromon  in  the  ear- 
ly  period. 

The  eiterior  of  the  temple  (Pié.  68)  commences  with  a  bold 
terraced  substrocture  (crepidoma,  stereobate),  which  is  chief- 
ly  divided  into  three  or  ofèen  more  steps  with  a  height  of 
*^more  than  a  human  stride''.  for  the  entrance  is  usually  on 
the  façade  a  flight  of  ordinary  steps,  either  eut  for  the  en- 
tire  width  or  placed  before  1  to  3  intercolumniations.  From 
the  upper  surface  (stylobate,  support  of  columns)  rise  the 
columns  and  the  cell  walls. 

As  free  supports  the  columns  receive  the  load  of  the  entab- 
lature  and  roof  and  transfer  this  to  the  solid  substruoture. 
Thus  tbey  resist  the  pressure  actiné  from  above,  a  requirement 
by  which  their  entire  form  treatment  is  determined.  By  this 
structural  idea  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  column  is  produced 
a  spirited  and  estbetic  impression.   It  was  therefore  first 
necessary  to  strenethen  and  enlarée  them  comparatively  at  bo- 
th  ends,  at  which  they  received  the  load  and  also  where  they 
passed  this  to  the  substructure.  Thus  oriéinated  the  head  of 
the  column,  its  capital  and  the  base  or  foot  of  the  column. ( 
(The  base  is  wanting  for  the  Doric  order.  Pig.  ô9).   But  the 
shaft  of  the  column  also  receives  a  form  derived  from  its  st- 
atic  function.  Since  the  load  supported  by  it  increased  down- 
ward  with  the  weight  of  the  column  itself,  its  cross  section 
is  enlarged  toward  the  base,  the  shaft  thus  beiné  diminisbed 
upward;  it  thereby  produces  not  only  a  feeliné  of  assured  st- 
ability,  but  also  that  of  a  certain  ease,  with  which  it  oppo- 
ses the  load  of  the  entablature.CS^ié.  Ô9).  But  this  diminut- 
ion does  not  follow  a  rigid  straight  line,  but  an  elastic  line 
slightly  curved  outward.  and  that  exhibits  the  greatest  curv- 
ature  at  the  places,  where  the  column,  if  it  consisted  of  a 
flexible  material,  would  oend  under  an  overpowering  pressure. 
The  shaft  of  the  column  thus  receives  a  sliéht  enlargement  ( 
(entasis).   In  order  to  more  stronely  empnasize  the  upward 
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resistence,  the  shaft  does  not  retsin  its  unimpressive  round 
foriK,  but  it  is  aniaiateâ  by  flûtes  (channels,  rhabdosis)  ris- 
ine  vertically,  between  which  are  left  sharp  edges  or  lillets, 
(flats).  ïhereby  is  not  only  tne  eye  led  upward  and  thus  in 
the  direction  of  the  forces,  but  the  shaft  of  the  column  also 
seems  e  composite  of  firmly  connected  bands  stiffly  stretched 
between  base  and  capital,  as  the  stron^  beariné  ribs  of  a  con- 
densine  icass.  Thus  the  column  with  its  base  and  capital  pré- 
sents the  visible  représentation  of  a  perfected  support,  that 
can  neither  be  pressed  into  the  êround  nor  forced  into  tne  en- 
tablature,  and  which  also  indicstes  in  the  shaft  the  elastic 
and  active  force,  by  which  the  weight  cf  the  load  is  indeed 
received,  but  ife  borne  with  great  security. 

Besides  the  columns  appear  further  the  antes  and  cell  walls 
as  bearing  structural  parts.  Therefore  they  likewise  receive 
base  and  cap  members,  the  antes  as  front  piers  terminating  t 
the  walls  having  a  flat  moulded  base,  a  siirâlar  capital  and 
generally  plain  shafts  with  the  thickness  of  the  lower  dianie- 
ter  of  the  column,  the  wall  haviiié  one  or  twc  but  sliéhtly 
projecting  plinth  slabs  and  a  crowning  bano  as  the  upper  ter- 
mination.   In  certain  cases  are  the  cell  walls  and  antes  a] so 
âiffiinished  like  the  columns.   An  openiné  in  the  cell  walls  o 
occurs  only  by  the  ^rest  entrence  doorwey  extendin^  nearly  to 
the  ceillBé  of  the  interior,  which  exhibite  an  architectural 
j^^  enclosure  and  cap.(?ié,  108).  fbe  doops  themselves  were  of 
bronze,  often  entirely  or  partielly  éilded. (Windows  in  Sreci- 
an  temples  occur  only  on  the  Ërectheion.  They  hâve  architra- 
ves like  the  doorways  but  no  crowning  caps).   Through  the  lat- 
ticed  transom  of  the  doorway  also  occurred  the  liébting  of  t 
the  interior.   Under  the  brigbt  liéht  of  the  south  this  suff- 
iced  for,  the  worship  of  the  deity,  for  which  a  dazzliné  ligbt 
was  unsuited,  also  the  icore  since  the  temple  was  orientated, 
i.e.,  extended  from  irest  to  east  with  the^entrance  end  toward 
the  sunrise.  îhe  earlier  assumption  that  most  large  temples 
conteined  a  light  court  left  open  in  the  ceiling  of  the  cell 
no  longer  passes  as  sufficient;  in  any  case  such  ''hypéthral 
temples*'  formed  rare  exceptions. 

The  columns  toéether  supported  the  external  stone  entablat- 
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entablatur-e.  This  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the  unbroken 
arciiitrave  (tbrinkos,  epistyle,  under  beam)  extending  above 
the  capitals,  the  ricbly  decorated  frieze  (zoopboros,  sculpt- 
ure bearer)  and  the  widely  projecting  main  or  crowning  comi- 
ce (geison,  corona).  The  uppergiost  member  of  fche  latter  is 
the  cyma  or  crown  moulding  in  which  the  water  from  the  roof 
is  collected  and  led  to  to  the  ground  through  the  waterspouts, 
fflostly  sbaped  like  the  heads  of  lions. (S'ig.  75). 

The  roof  is  treated  as  an  inclinée  gable  roof  rising  from 
the  cymas  of  the  two  longer  sides  with  the  low  inclination  of 
1/7  to  1/S  the  widtb  of  the  temple,  with  pediments  at  the  fr- 
ont and  rear,  It  was  constructed  with  wooden  rafters,  on  wh- 
ich  were  laid  large  flat  tiles  (imjbrices),  that  were  original- 
ly  of  terra  cotta,  but  later  in  the  riœher  development  were 
made  of  marble  in  the  same  form.(Fig.  70).  The  side  joints 
were  coyered  by  concave  tiles  (calypteres),  the  rows  of  which 
terminated  at  the  ridée  in  ridge  tiles  of  spécial  form,  and 
ended  below  at  the  cyma  in  antefixas.  Ridge  tiies  and  ante- 
fixas  were  ornamented  by  vertical  P8lm  leaves  (antefixas). 

The  pediment  (aetos)  lormed  at  the  front  and  rear  by  the 
inclination  of  the  root  was  developed  into  tbe  chief  portion 
of  the  exteriial  architecture.   The  seison  rises  to  its  apex, 
inclined  like  the  rafters  and  at  the  saine  time  terainating  t 
tne  roof  on  the  façades.   Sreat  gable  and  end  ornaments  (acro- 
terias)  stand  on  bases  (plinths)  and  accent  the  main  points 
of  the  pediment. (9ig.  71).  Likewise  vases,  animal  and  human 
forms  occur  at  thèse  places. (Pig.  7o).  m  the  recessed  surf- 
ace (tympanum)  of  the  pediment  the  richest  and  most  carefully 
conceived  and  treated  statuary  ornamentation  finds  its  place, 

The  connection  of  the  colonnade  and  stone  entablature  with 
^fthe  temple  cell  is  made  by  the  portico  ceiling,  the  upper  en- 
closure  of  the  external  portico.  (F'ig.  72y .  it  consists  of  s 
stone  slabs  with  recessed  intermediate  panels  (coffers,  cass- 
ions) with  a  broad  framework  of  stone  beams,  that  rest  on  the 
architrave  and  the  cell  wall,  and  whose  intervais  are  covered 
by  ceiling  slabs  witii  coffers  (calymmatias)  or  by  perforated 
slabs.  (strotera\   in  the  latter  case  the  Différent  openin.es 
are  closed  byssmali  stone  slabs,  that  gensrally  received  a 
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painted  star.   Tbe  aide  surfaces  around  the  coffers  are  encl- 

osed  by  décorative  mouldings. 

No  remains  of  the  ceiling  oi  tùe  celi  over  toe  interior  of 
tiie  temple  hâve  been  found,  F'rom  tne  stories  of  numeroas  bur- 
nings  01  temples,  the  descriptions  of  the  late  SreeK  authors, 
as  well  as  from  the  impossibility  of  spanniniS  the  middle  ais- 
le  of  the  larger  plans  wita  stone  bearas,  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  thèse  ceilinôs  were  constructed  of  wood  with 
divisions  into  panels  like  coffers,  which  were  adorned  by  col- 
ored  terra  cottas,  gilded  métal  coverings,  mosaic  (inlaid  ) 
work  and  painting.  ffor  the  floor  were  at  first  employed  slabs 
of  ordinary  stone,  then  marble  slabs,  and  finally  mosaic  pave- 
ments composed  of  polychrome  stone  bars  in  ornamental  and  fig- 
ure desiâns. 

As  the  material  was  éenerally  selected  crude  marly  limestone 
(poros)  in  the  first  period,  but  later  usually  marble.   The 
construction  was  excellent,  To  secure  an  absolutely  clean  j 
jointingrof  the  ashlars  and  architectural  members,  they  were 
finished  on  the  abuttin.g  surfaces  witn  a  carefully  smoothed 
contact  margin,  being  sunken  between  thèse,  and  firmly  connec- 
ted  together  by  iron  dowells  and  cramps  without  raortar.  Por 
shafts  of  columns,  if  not  made  of  a  single  block  (monolithic), 
they  were  composed  of  several  layers  (drums),  the  flûtes  being 
eut  at  first  only  en  the  lowest  and  highest  drums.   'The  drums 
were  then  set  with  wooden  dowells  in  their  axes,  and  the  flû- 
tes on  the  shaft  were  executed  later. 

îhus  the  Grecian  temple  appears  to  us  in  its  perfection  as 
a  well  conceived  organisa,  brought  to  tne  idéal  personif icat- 
ion  of  an  elevated  idea,  in  everything  worthy  of  the  deity, 
for  whoni  it  was  to  be  a  dwellins. 

>,      II.  The  Architectural  styles.  Çolumnar  orders. 

Sor  the  artistic  expression,  the  architectural  form  treatm- 
ent,  three  différent  conceptions  originated  from  the  Srecian 
spirit,  three  varied  «styles,  that  came  in  their  basai  évolut- 
ion froiD  the  three  great  Srecian  races,  the  Dorians,  lonians 
and  Aeèlians,  so  that  Doric,  lonic  and  Aeolic  architectural 
styles  are  to  be  distinâuished.   The  latter  appears  to  hâve 
passed  into  the  others  in  the  5  th  century.   On  the  other  hand, 
a  new  style  form  appears  at  that  time,  the  Gorinthian, 
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'The  native  country  oi  the  Donc  style  is  the  Peleponessus. 
Proiïî  thence  it  alraady  extended  very  early  into  the  Greek  col- 
onies, and  just  in  them,  esoecially  in  Siciiy  and  lower  Ttaly, 
hâve  more  meinorials  oi  ibs  original  foriB  reir-ained,  than  in  t 
the  fDotner  country,  The  tiiïie  to  which  thèse  créations  extend 
back,  may  only  De  given  in  gênerai  outlines.   Ix  is  to  be  as- 
sumed  as  certain,  that  the  Doric  style  was  derived  irorn  the 
wooden  structural  style,  that  even  at  about  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  were  built  temples,  on  which  are  found  no  expressly 
Doric  forms,  and  tnat  only  in  the  course  oi  tne  ô  th  century 
did  tne  Doric  style  of  architecture  free  itseli  irom  the  efi- 
ects  of  the  wooden  architectural  style  and  ancient  oriental 
influences,  receiving  a  treatment  solely  and  alone  based  on 
stone  as  its  most  primitive  material.   In  the  entire  évolut- 
ion froffî  the  lirst  .nonuments  to  the  later  and  iBatured  build- 
ings, there  appears  a  progressive  transition  iroii:  heavy,  mas- 
sive and  weiâhty  lorms  to  a  lishter  and  elesant  treatiiient. 

The  Poric  oolu:nn  (F'is.  c9)  ironi  tns  first  does  not  reouire 
a  bsse  for  its  sbu.nûy  lOTiTi,  stron?:ly  enlarsed  downwaro.   Tts 
shaft.  stands  directly  on  the  stylobate  aad  is  not  exactly  ver- 
tical, but  has  a  scarcely  oerceotible  inclination  toward  the 
cell  wall,*  It  has  a  heiéht  of  4  to  ô  lo«er  diameters  ana  is 
channeled  by  lô  to  20  (.80  as  a   rule)  flûtes  of  ilattened  cir- 
cular  or  elliptical  cross  section,  that  intersect  in  sharp  ed- 
ges.   At  its  upper  end  is  formed  the  neckin$Chypotrachelion) 
by  a  deep  annular  incision  (there  are  frequently  three),  whi- 
ch in  tne  earliest  period  {^'iët,    72)  nas  a  scotia  decorated  by 
a  séries  of  leaves  (an  imitation  of  tne  hollov;  on  tne  Mycena- 
aan  capital),  later  witn  several  annulets  (annuli)  surroundi- 
ns  the  shaft,  and  passins  into  the  capital  (?is.  74.   This 
consists  of  an  annular  round,  the  echinus,  stronsly  recedins 
belovï  and  sliehtly  above,  whose  section  is  characteristic  for 
tne  seneral  effect  of  the  temple,  and  yields  very  important 
évidence  for  the  period  of  its  erectionCcoinoare  the  illustra- 
tions previously  mentioned),  and  tne  sauare  cap  (absous).  The 
anfce  piers  are  mostly  wichout  bases  and  hâve  a  very  sii^,ntly 
projectin.1  neckinp;  decorated  by  a  Palm  Leaf  band  and  a  but 
sliôhtly  pro.iectina  capital  witn  an  echinus  havins  tne  section 
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01  tiie  overhanging  moulding  (cyma).   In  the  entablature  (Pis. 

7b)  the  vertical  movement  ÎQtroduaed  by  the  columns  is  at  fir- 

st  interrupted  by  the  olain  undivided  architrave,  only  crowned 

by  a  narrow  band  (taenia)  as  a  neck-band,  but  on  the  contrary, 

it  is  again  resuœed  in  the  frieze,  subdivided  and  thoughtfnlly 

transposed  in  the  horizontal  structural  me^nber.   The  ends  of 

the  internai  cross  beams  restiné  on  the  architrave  Project  a 

little,  and  the  visible  surface  has  two  vertical  channels  with 

chamfers  at  the  sides,  which  by  the  form  recalling  scallopinâ 

refer  to  to  wooden  construction.   They  hâve  received  the  name 

approximately 
of  triglyphs  (three  ôrooves).   The  apparently  square  intermed- 

iate  panels  (métopes)  are  closed  by  stone  slabs  with  ornament 
in  relief  or  painted.   On  the  architrave  the  triglyph  motive 
ends  below  in  the  so-called  régula  and  drops,  a  narrow  band  r : 
hanging  frora  the  taenia  with  six  drops  (guttae).   The  triglyp- 
hs lie  on  the  axes  of  tne  coluinns  and  over  the  middles  of  the 
spaces  between  thera(intercoluinûiations) ,   Yet  conversely  the 
settinè  of  the  columns  is  again  influenced  by  them,  particular- 
ly  at  the  angles.   If  the  outerinost  triglyph  were  also  placed 
on  the  axis  of  the  column,  a  half  métope  would  be  produced,  an 
arrangement  later  common  aoiong  the  Bomans  and  in  the  Renaissa- 
it^ nce  (See  ?ig,  127).   But  the  Sreeks  either  set  the  triglyphs 
at  the  outer  angle,  which  gave  a  greater  width  to  the  anôle  m 
métope  (See  B'ig.  75),  or  they  éave  uniform  dimensions  to  the 
triglyphs  and  métopes,  setting  the  columns  accordingly,  which 
ffioved  the  angle  columns  back  to  correspond,  Likewise  abowe  on 
the  geison,  the  triglyph  motive  is  continued  in  the  mutules  ( 
(viae)  indicâting  the  undersides  of  the  rafters,  the  slabs  sl- 
slightly  projecting  from  the  inclined  under  surface  of  the  gei- 
son, each  with  six  cylindrical  or  conàcal  drops.   In  thèse  ful- 
ly  reappears  the  vertical  force  effect  and  movement  introduced 
by  the  columns.   Thèse  mutules  naturally  are  wanting  (in  Qrec- 
ian  art)  on  the  inclined  pediment  cornice;  but  on  the  contrary 
the  cyma  bordering  the  roof  is  also  retained  there  as  a  crown- 
ing  member, 

*  îfhether    thia   ali.ght  oonvergenae  of    the   axss    of    the  oolumna, 
whioh  only   appears   on  Doria    temoles,    was   arrangei   for   statto, 
esthetic   or  other  reaaons,    has  not  yet   been   proued   with  certa- 
in ty. 
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The  ratio  of  tue  heisht  of  tne  coluiiin  to  its  lower  diameter 
substantially  determi '^'=^s  the  basis  of  the  fortu  treatment  and 
the  gênerai  character  of  the  temple,  but  it  varies  much  in  dif- 
férent examples,  as  shown  by  tiie  Table  on  pa^e  75,  On  the  oth- 
er  hand  the  other  dimensions  chiefly  remain  within  certain  qu- 
ite  simple  numerical  proportionsl  that  usually  recur,  both  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan  and  in  the  members,  so  that 
a  constant  sifflilarity  of  tfae  différent  parts  is  preserved,  and 
the  entire  buildiné  appears  as  an  animated  organisa]  most  care- 
fully  considered  and  finished  in  the  smallest  détails.   Thus 
the  Doric  style  in  its  severa  subordination  of  every  architec- 
tural member  to  the  whole  présents  a  perfected  représentation 
of  the  Doric  state,  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  ^erson 
wholly  merges  in  the  entirety. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  Dorians  in  the  Pe^eponessus  and 
in  their  colonies  brought  Boric  architecture  into  lull  develop- 
ment  and  perfection,  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  develeped  their 
own  architectural  style,  named  after  them  the  lonic  style.  Wi- 
th  the  animated  traffic  of  the  Ioniens  with  the  Rîurcpean  nati- 
ons direct  influences  of  oriental  art  appeared  amonâ  them,  wh- 
ich lound  expression  cnieily  in  the  formation  of  a  separate 
base  from  the  stone  support  of  the  wooden  column,  appearing 
direcbly  in  the  earliest  Oyoriote  buil^-" '^-^s,  and  furtner  in 
the  adoption  of  the  volute  (scroll,  gpiral)  forms  in  the  capi- 
tal, already  found  among  the  ancient  Bittites  and  Assyriens, 
as  well  as  in  the  greater  flexibility  and  liêhtness  of  the  en- 
(i-'tire  structural  system.  F'rom  the  beginning  staée  of  the  evol- 
utiofl  hâve  remained  to  us  only  a  few  fragments,  besides  the 
rock-cut  façades  of  the  tombs  in  Lydia  and  Caria,  which  still 
exhibit  the  lonic  type  of  base  and  capital  in  a  very  clumsy 
manner.  Transferred  to  Attic  soil,  the  lonic  style  attained 
its  noblest  development,  but  also  with  a  peculiar  treatment  of 
certain  architectural  members.   In  comparison  with  the  Doric 
order  the  following  changes  occur. 

The  lonic  column  (i'ig.  76)  commences  with  a  base  composed 
of  several  members. (Pis.  77).   In  the  Asian  forra  (B)  thèse  con- 
sist  of  a  square  (rarely  polygonal)  base  (plinth),  a  high  annu- 
lar  concave  moulding  (trochilus)  with  encircling  rounds,  and 
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a  horizontally  fluted  round  (torus).   îhe  Attic  lonic  torm   (A) 
has  a  lower  large  torus,  a  hollow  (trochilus)  and  a  smaller  to- 
rus of  less  projection  without  a  plinth,  The  latter  form  was 
determinative  for  the  entire  architecture  of  the  suoceedin^  t 
times.  The  sbaft  is  more  slender  than  the  Doric  (heiêht  =  8 
to  10  lower  diameters),  less  diminished,  has  a  very  slight  en- 
tasis,  and  is  channeled  by  24  flûtes  of  semicircular  section 
and  ending  in  semicircles,  between  which  narrow  bands  (fillets) 
remain;  it  stands  accurately  vertical.  'The  transition  from  b 
base  to  shaft  is  forraed  by  a  réduction  like  a  cove  (anlauf  at 
bottom,  ablauf  at  top),  with  a  similar  enlargement  from  shaft 
to  capital.  The  capital  in  its  simplest  form  is  composed  of 
a  bold  volute  member,  curved  in  elastic  outlines,  showing  at 
the  middle  the  greatest  flexure  upwards. (Fig.  78).  ^or  the  r 
richer  form  (fig,  81)  the  volute  member  rests  on  an  enlargeme- 
nt  of  the  shaft  like  an  echinus,  decorated  in  relief  by  a  pearl 
bead  as  a  neck  mouldiné  (astragal)  and  an  eéé-and-dart  moulding; 
it  bends  downward  at  the  middle,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  a 
soft  material  like  a  oolster.   A  lower  abacus,  decorated  by 
eggs-and-darts  or  a  cyr..;;   .■.  .  i  leaves,  complètes  the  capital. 
In  détails  in  the  Attiîîî  lonic  style  of  architecture  are  found 
varied  treatments,  the  most  perfect  beinâ  on  the  Èrechtheion.. 
(Pig.  80).  The  spirals  were  drawn  iree  hand  and  without  the 
assistance  of  compassés. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  volute  iDolster  in  the  lonic  capital, 
this  acquired  a  side  élévation  entirely  différent  from  that  of 
the  front  or  back.  C.onsequently  its  use  on  peripteral  buildi- 
ngs, particularly  on  angle  columns,  presented  important  diffi- 
culties.  Uen   sought  to  overcome  thèse  byaaking  spécial  angle 
7;capitals,  on  which  the  side  was  treated  like  the  front,  where- 
by  the  volutes  meeting  at  the  angle  formed  a  scroll  strongly 
bent  outwards. (ffig.  83).   In  order  to  free  the  lonic  column  f 
from  every  limitation  in  its  use,  the  so-called  diagonal  capi- 
tal was  finally  constructed,  showing  the  same  élévation  on  ail 
four  sides,  with  volutes  curved  outward  at  the  diaéonals  of  t 
the  abacus. (Pie.  79).   This  capital  already  oocurg  early  (app- 
arently  in  the  4  th  century),  but  it  still  remains  exceptional 
beside  the  stronêer  and  earlier  foroa.   By  the  Hellenic  masters 
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the  lonic  column  was  nsver  employed  in  the  peripteral  arrange- 
ment, but  only  between  antes  and  in  interiors. 

The  capitals  of  the  antes  (Pié.  88  b)  hâve  no  volutes,  but 
merely  mouldings  decorated  by  hearts,  leaves  and  pearls,   'The 
base  is  formed  by  the  Attic  base,  whose  section  also  extends 
aloné  the  cell  walls  as  a  base  moulding.  The  walls  are  some- 
times  subdivided  by  wall  piers  (pilasters),  slightly  project- 
ing  vertical  wall  bands  having  the  width  of  the  lower  diameter 
of  the  column,  base  and  cap  mouèdings,  tnat  are  continued  al- 
ong  the  walls.  Besides  columns  the  lonic  style  also  employed 
as  iree  supports  square  piers  (propyleion  at  Priene)  on  bases 
with  sections  like  those  of  coluinns,  shafts  diminished  like  t 
the  oolufflns,  the  capital  with  small  volutes  peculiarly  treated 
and  with  rien  ornamental  décoration.  The  free  support  rises 
to  the  highest  artistic  magnificence  in  its  transformation  in- 
to  the  human  figures,  the  so-called  caryatids,  for  which  the 
maidens  (korea)  on  the  Srechtheion  as  supporters  of  the  entab- 
lature,  présent  the  most  famous  example  of  classical  beauty  of 
foriD.CFig.  89). 

on  the  lonic  entablature  the  architrave  is  subdivided  into 
tnree  slightly  projectiné  offsets,  recalliné  tne  board  covering 
of  wooden  construction,  and  has  a  crowning  terminal  laember.CP 
i?'igs.  SI,  83),  The  frieze  extends  as  an  àndivided' beam:  it 
bears  rich  figure  décoration.  The  transition  to  the  main  cor- 
>/  nice  is  formed  by  an  egg-and-dart  or  heart-leaf  moulding  with 
a  pearl  bead,(!?ig.  82).  The  main  cornice  for  Attic  buildings 
as  a  rule  is  treated  as  a  bold  geison,  with  a  strongly  under- 
cut  water  drip  on  the  under  surface  (to  prevent  the  rain  water 
froffi  running  back  to  the  frieze)  and  an  echinus  moulding  as  t 
the  upper  border.  On  the  smallest  monuments  in  Asia  Minor 
(Pig.  83).  a  dentil  band  appears  between  the  frieze  and  the 
geison,  and  jydging  from  the  Lycian  rock-cut  façades,  this  was 
transferred  from  the  projecting  ends  of  the  ceiling  beams  or 
strips  of  a  formerly  wooden  architectural  style  to  stone  con- 
struction, (ffigs.  39,  40).  On  the  inclined  pediment  cornices 
the  dentils  are  omitted.   The  crowniné  terraination  is  composed 
of  the  crown  moulding,  the  moulded  cyma  decorated  by  a  band  of 
palm  leaves  (anthemion).   In  the  ceiling  the  motive  of  the  cof- 
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coffers  in  subdivisions  and  ornamentation  ppodacea  a  bolder  a 
and  richer  effect.   Ail  cyaiatiuma,  lonic  and  Lesbian,  are  dec- 
orated  in  recief,  similarly  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  cyma. 
(Pig.  102).  The  différent  membera,  in  coiaparison  to  the  sév- 
ère organisai  of  the  9oric  order,  atill  appear  with  ail  harmony 
01  the  parta  to  each  other  to  hâve  far  greater  freedom  and  in- 
dépendance.  Ejikewise  the  appangement  of  the  columna  is  ia  no- 
wise  dépendent  on  the  fpieze.   Tharefore  the  lonic  style  rap- 
resents  a  oonsidepablf  picher  and  naope  eaaily  appîîicable  ap0h- 
itectural  System  than  the  I3orio. 

Tke  Aeolic  style. —  Our  knowledge  of  Qpecian  arohitectupe 
was  enlapged  in  unexpected  measupe  in  the  most  Pèoent  time  by 
the  peseapches  of  R.  Koldewey  on  Attic  soil,  The  puins  of  a 
temple  of  ancient  Neandpia  discovered  in  the  îpoad  in  the  year 
1889  yielded  a  peculiar  fopm  of  capital,  unknown  previously. 
/^^  (ïii.  84).  It  consists  of  a  band  apound  the  oolamn  and  is  de- 
copated  by  reoupved  leaves  in  pelief,  a  pound  lying  above  this, 
tpeated  as  a  cyaiatium  closed  at  both  sides,  and  a  volute  popt- 
ion,  whose  spipals  ape  not  developed  fpona  a  hopizontal  cap,  b 
but  appeap  to  gpow  vertically  fpom  the  shaft  of  the  oolumn. 
(9ephap3  this  pefers  to  twè  diffepent  capitals,  one  fopmed  as 
a  volute  poption,  the  othep  with  a  cipcle  of  leaves  with  a  po- 
und).  The  entire  fopm  tpeatment  indicates  a  connection  with 
Asian  and  papticulaply  with  Pepsian  fopms.CS'ig.  33).  The  tem- 
ple itself  indeed  dates  fpom  the  7  th  centupy.   It  consisted 
of  a  walled  cell  on  a  high  substpuctupe,  which  was  apparently 
suppounded  by  an  open  poPtioo  (Ô  «  11  columns)  and  was  divid- 
ed  into  two  aisles  by  a  colonnade,  like  the  so-called  temple 
of  the  8  th  City  of  Hissaplik  -  Tpoy  and  the  ao-called  basili- 
ca  at  Paestum.  The  columns  had  smooth  round  shafts,  stpongly 
diminished,  that  stood  on  the  gpound  without  bases.  Othep  pe- 
culiapities  ia  style  could  not  be  detepmined.   Also  at  Colum- 
dado  on  the  island  of  Lesbos  and  evia  on  the  Acpopolis  at  Ath- 
ens  were  found  f pagments  of  this  capital  with  the  pemains  of 
the  antepapsian  period.   It  is  pepeatedly  reppesented  in  apch- 
itectupal  views  on  vases.  Thus  we  do  not  stand  befope  an  iso- 
lated  wopk,  but  ^eiote   a  peculiar  style  form  developed  by  the 
Aaolian  race,  fpom  which  indeed  so  fap  pemains  only  this  one 
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characteristic  forrn  of  the  oolumn.  We  stpxkingly  find  no  réf- 
érence to  this  Aeolic  style  in  the  later  writers.  It  probably 
originated  in  the  7  th  oentury  under  oriental  impulses  and  was 
developed  in  a  closely  restrioted  domain,  but  in  the  5  th  oen- 
tury under  the  influence  of  thé  Helleaic  art  spirit,  to  which 
this  construction  did  not  correspond,  again  disappeared.   It 
never  attained  the  importance  of  the  Soric  and  lonic  styles.* 

*  The  View  expreaaei  9n    the  other   aiie,    that    the  forn  of  sap" 
ital  found   in  UeanAria  only  oenoaioeaa  a  kind   of  Bpoi't  of   the 
îonio  oapital,    I  am  unable   to  aooept,    since   that  form  eoident- 
î§  oame  from  an  enttrel^  différent  oénseption   in  art,    than   the 
lanio  capital;    likewtae   it  oannot  be   introduoed  utithout   innate 
eontradiotùon   into   the  organiam  of   the  Ionio  order,    eoen   in   t 
the  earlieat   atage  ùf   ita  development  noio  ttnown    to  ua. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  5  th  century  eppeered  en   innovati- 
on of  great  importance  to  Grecian  architecture  in  the  évoluti- 
on of  the  Sorinthian  style.  With  the  refined  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  for  form  and  the  progressive  development  of  their  art 
into  classical  puritymust  gradually  appear  the  need  of  obtain- 
ing  a  form  of  column,  that  is  freed  from  restrictions  and  the 
limitations  in  placing  the  columns  of  the  Doric  and  Ionio  ord- 
ers,  permitting  a  gênerai  use  and  giving  opportunity  for  the 
richest  development  of  forms.  This  aim  was  attained  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  capital  with  the  introduction  of  plant  mo- 
tives in  its  architectural  treatment.  The  invention  of  this 
capital  was  attributed  by  the  Roman  architect  and  writer  on 
art  Vitruvius  to  the  sculpter  Oallimachos  of  oorinth  (about 
431  to  404  B.  G.),  fie  ahould  then  hâve  been  the  first,  who 
took  the  bell  form  as  a  basis  and  enclosed  it  by  a  séries  of 
upright  leaves  from  whicè  arose  scrolls,  that  were  coiled  like 
volutes  beneath  the  abacus.  Actually  this  capital  is  also  fo- 
und  for  the  first  time  in  its  complète  fla^elopment  on  monumen- 
ts, that  owe  their  origin  to  about  that  time  (on  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Bassae  near  Phigalia  about  430).  An  earlier  use  by 
the  Qreeks  cannot  be  ^roved  with  certainty.  The  basai  form  of 
the  Oorinthian  capital  was  already  prefigured  in  the  second  t 
thousand  years  B.  C.  in  ancient  Sgypt  with  the  use  of  the  pla- 
nts native  there.CÇig.  19).  But  the  Greeks  sought  in  their 
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own  flora  and  adopted  the  broad,  soft,  toothed,  thiatle^like 
ribbed  leaves  of  the  acanthus  (bear's  foot),  ooDveationalized 
in  cofflblnation  with  scrolls,  and  thus  created  a  oew  élément  f 
for  ornaaental  art,  that  In  seqaenoe  became  the  basia  of  the 
entire  ornamentation  of  the  antique  and  of  the  art  inflaenoed 
thereby. 

The  Oorinthian  capital  was  treated  in  two  main  forma.  Sach 
of  them  is  composed  of  a  pearl  bead  as  a  neck  ring  (astragal), 
a  f louer  bell  expanding  above  thia,and  the  abaous.  In  one  and 
the  aifflpler  form,  the  lower  half  of  the  bell  is  oovered  by  a 
séries  of  eight  aoanthus  leaves  with  reoarved  tips  and  growing 
ont  above  the  astragal,  in  the  upper  portion  being  twioe  as  m 
many  sedge  leaves,  that  sprout  forth  froaa  the  astragal  behind 
the  aoanthus  leaves,  their  points  extending  to  the  anderside 
of  the  abaous. (Pig.  85).  The  other  and  more  common  form  has 
vtwo  rows  of  unequal  height,  eight  acanthus  leaves  in  each,  fr- 
om  which  grew  eight  strong  scroll  stems,  which  in  pairs  form 
volutes  beneath  the  angles  of  the  abacus,  and  thus  in  the  hap- 
piest  manner  cover  the  underside  of  the  abaous  projecting  bey- 
ond  the  curvature  of  the  bell,  at  the  same  time  strongly  expr- 
essing the  motive  of  support. (Pig.  86).  The  abacus  itaelf  is 
square  in  the  earlier  and  sirapier  forna,  but  in  the  later  is 
strongly  incurved  at  the  middle,  generally  with  the  angles  eut 
off  and  alwaps  moulded.  Thus  was  obtained  a  form  of  capital, 
that  embodies  static  life  in  a  wonderfully  rich  effect,  and  as 
a  resuit  of  its  similar  treatment  on  ail  four  sides,  permitted 
the  entirely  free  employment  of  the  Gorinthian  column  for  per- 
ipteral  plans. 

The  remaining  architectural  members  of  the  Gorinthian  column 
(fig.  87)  are  taken  from  the  lonic,  but  are  still  more  richly 
and  carefully  treated  and  decorated.  The  base  of  the  column 
consists  of  the  Attic  lonic  base,  mostly  with  a  square  plinth. 
The  shaft  is  like  that  of  the  lonic  column  and  is  indeed  mono- 
lithic  (of  one  stone)  for  small  dimensions,  composed  of  drums 
for  larger  ones.  Of  the  care  with  which  thèse  drama  were  oon- 
nected  together  in  view  of  the  slenderness  of  the  columns,  the 
construction  with  dowells  is  characteristic;  two  or  four  iron 
dowells  were  let  into  the  upper  bed  of  each  drum  near  its  mar- 
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margin  (at  a  distance  of  about  1/3  of  the  radius)  and  set  with 

cast  lead,  Afterwards  the  next  drum,  then  the  dowell  holes  h 
had  been  drilled  in  its  bottom  surface  to  correspond  was  set, 
and  then  through  a  small  hole  drilled  fpoai  the  outside,  the  up- 
per  dowell  hole  was  entirely  filled  with  lead,  in  order  to  en- 
sure  an  absolutely  solid  connection  of  tbe  dowell  with  the  ap- 
per  stone.  The  antes  and  pilasters  are  imitated  from  those  of 
the  lonic  order  (Fig.  88  c),  ae  well  aa  the  antire  entablature. 
îhe  frieze  in  some  cases  exhibits  a  notable  innovation,  in  th- 
at  in  place  of  its  front  visible  plane  surface  a  carved  one  o 
coeurs,  either  swelled  in  section  like  a  flat  circular  segment, 
or  with  the  elastic  movement  of  a  vertical  o^ee.   In  this  case 
the  frieze  remains  without  ornament.  The  »ain  cornice  was  f i- 
nally  developed  furtéer  into  the  oantilever  (bead  end)  and  the 
laodillion  (console)  cornice,  when  above  the  dentil  band  was  i 
inserted  a  separate  structural  member,  to  which  was  given  the 
fora  of  the  lower  beam  ends  or  consoles  with  volutes. (fig,  131). 
Ail  cornice  and  moulding  forms  receivad  an  extremely  refined 
treatment,  permitted  by  the  excellent  material,  chiefly  white 
"marble.  The  crowning  structural  parts,  the  bordering  bands  a 
and  intermediate  members  of  the  entablature,  the  oapitals  of 
the  coluinns,  and  even  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  frequently 
decorated  most  luxuriantly  with  sculptured  ornament.  —  In  the 
Ôo;:,inthian  style  the  fullness  of  idéal  life  attains  the  riche- 
st  flowering;  it  élevâtes  Grecian  architecture  to  its  highest 
expression  of  artistio  grâce,  freedom  and  magnificence. 

Goncerning  the  proportions  of  the  colurans  to  the  entablatur- 
es  the  following  Table  gives  more  def inite  data  for  certain 
monuments  of  the  Doric,  lonic  and  Gorinthian  orders. 

(See  Table  on  the  next  page). 
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fhe   data  bere  given  for  the  Grecian  architectural  ayatem  and 

its  •^columnar  ordeps''  however  in  nowise  prevailed  for  the  Gre- 
cian mastera  aa  fixed  and  binding  rulea,  accordiog  to  which  t 
thay  ahould  prooeed  with  monotonous  aevarity,   Py  différences 
vin  the  local  and  conteaporapy  conditions  in  regard  to  purpose 
and  materiala,  by  regard  to  inherited  opiniona  and  particular 
circumstancea,  considérable  variations  from  the  gênerai  stand- 
ard became  compulaory.  Likewise  for  purely  esthetic  reasons, 
raen  did  not  adhère  strictly  to  mathematical  accuracy  and  geom- 
etricâl  aeverity;  they  rather  sought  to  soften  thèse  by  acarc- 
ely  perceptible  variations  in  ths  intercoluinniations  of  the 
columns  *  and  those  slight  déviations,  by  which  they  removed 
from  the  continuons  horizontal  edges,  especially  those  of  the 
entablature,  the  lifeless  impression  of  a  rigid  straight  line 
and  also  gave  them  an  innate  life  by  curvatures.  *  * 

*  Âl90  compare  page  86  on   the  proved  ievtationa  of   thê  axes 
of  columns  from   the  uertical   for  aeueral   Boric    àutldinga. 

*  ♦  Suah'curoatarea'*   are  now  proued   on  moat   $recian    temples 
preaerued    to  ua,    partioularly  on   thoae  of   the  t^orio  order  (on 
the    temple  of  ^oaeidon  at  Paeatum,    they  atrihe   euen    the   aligh- 
tly    trained   eye,    aa  aoon  aa  one    ta  plaoed    in   the  direction  of 
the    tiDO    longer   aidea) ,      ^ith    the   unequaled   perfection  of    the 
entire  oonatruction  of  Grecian    îemplas    it    ta   indeed   not  doubt- 
falt    that    they  were   intentional ly   proiuced  aa   an  enhancement 
of    that   refined   Kellenic   art   in   deaign,     that   lihe'oiae   animated 
the  ahafta   of    the  columna  by    their  entaeia, 

III.  The  ornanaental  perfection. 
The  eadeavor  of  the  Greeks  to  treat  the  temple  as  the  highe- 
st  idéal  of  formai  and  artistic  perfection,  soon  led  to  an  in- 
timate  connection  of  architectuee  with  painting  and  sculpture 
and  to  a  rich  décorative  ornamentation  of  différent  structural 
members.  Thereby  did  it  not  only  receive  a  higher  consécrati- 
on but  also  an  enhanceraent  in  effect,  by  which  the  artistic 
expression  aèso  received  a  stri|ing  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
the  building  and  to  the  problems  of  the  architecture.  The  ma- 
teriala originally  employed  (poros  and  travertine)  already  in- 
dicated  by  their  nature  the  neoessity  for  coverin^  the  archit- 
ectural members  with  a  fine  coating  of  stucco  (made  of  sand, 
lime  and  freshly  calcined  gypsum  or  marble  dust),  to  which  then 
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with  the  joy  in  color  native  to  inhabitants  of  southern  oount- 
ries,  was  added  a  oarefully  graduated  but  animated  coloring, 
or  polychpomy.  To  the  painting  practised  in  this  manner  men 
also  adhered  later,  when  for  the  visible  arohitectupal  members 
a  nobler  material,  marble,  came  tnto  use.  Jor  the  earlier  as- 
sumption,  that  a  delioate  yellowish  tone  was  given  to  the  en- 
tire  temple,  no  proofs  free  from  objections  hâve  been  bpought 
forward.   On  the  contrary,  by  many  vesti^^e;  oî   ^olor  on  the 
ruins  of  temples  in  the  most  distant  countries,  it  is  shown 
with  certainty,  that  on  the  Donc  temples  the  stylobate,  the 
columna,  cell  walla,  the  architrave  and  geison,  thus  ail  the 
main  portions  of  the  structure,  were  white,  and  thus  they  were 
left  ia  the  natural  oolor  of  the  stucco  or  marble.   On  the  oth- 
er  hand  certain  separate  members  were  treated  with  color  in  a 
harmonious  way,  the  triglyphs  and  the  mutules  (viae)  of  the 
geison  corresponding  to  them  were  always  blue,  the  underside 
of  the  geison  between  them  and  the  upper  member  (taenia)  of  t 
the  architrave  were  red,  the  drops  being  yellow  or  red.   The 
métopes  as  a  rule  then  merely  received  a  red  or  blue  ground, 
if  such  apDeared  necessary  to  make  prominent  the  relief  orna- 

mentation.  On  the  capitals  of  the  columns  usually  only  the 
annulets  exhibit  a  red  coloring:  the  echinus  but  rarely  appe- 
ars  in  the  forra  of  a  séries  of  leaves  with  reourved  tips.   3o 
much  more  richly  was  the  ante  capital  treated.   Also  the  inte- 
rior  acquired  a  harmonious  animation  by  a  colored  treatment  of 
the  walls,  the  ceilings  and  the  différent  members.  As  color 
hues  were  merely  blue,  red,  yellow  and  gold,  and  for  foliage 
ornaments  green  elso  scnetr."".3s  3in3  into  use. 

Ijjikewise  on  lonic  and  Oorinthian  temples  were  shown  vestiges 
of  the  polychrome  treatment  of  certain  structural  members.  Men 
atparently  followed  there  the  same  principles,  that  may  be  re- 
cognized  on  Qoric  buildings,  particularly  in  the  later  (Hellen- 
istio)  period,  in  which  unusual  richness  ia  variegated  kinds 
of  marbles  was  developed  in  covering  the  walls,  and  bronze  or- 
namentation  «as  added  to  enhance  the  effect,  when  even  capit- 
als were  made  of  bronze  and  gilded,  a  broader  field  must  hâve 
fallen  to  polychromy.   In  the  animated  coloring,  by  which  men 
gave  an  idéal  ennobling  even  to  sculptures  in  relief  (the  so- 
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so-called  sarcophasas  of  Alexandep  etc.),  we  hâve  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this. 

To  what  a  climax  of  the  pupest  art  the  Grecian  temples  also 
rose  in  their  sculptures,  we  may  see  in  thet  inasterly  form  of 
a  maiden  of  honor  on  the  Srectheion  (?ié.  39),  who  is  fully 
conscious  of  her  high  service,  full  of  grâce  and  dignity  to 
bear  the  graoeful  entablature  of  the  house  oonsecrated  to  the 
deity;  we  see  that  on  the  incomparable  pedirnent,  figures  of  il  e 
Part  i5aon,  which  exhibit  such  an  elevated  and  monumental  con- 
ception of  art  and  such  a  pure  perfection  of  form,  as  attain- 
ed  by  no  other  works  of  antique  sculpture,  and  that  give  us  an 
extremely  oharming  picta.r'a  of  th'-.   '^apr^- î-eatations  of  the  Hell- 
ènes concerning  the  life  of  the  blessed  on  Olympus;  we  see  th- 
at also  on  the  splendid  figure  frieze  of  the  altar  of  Zeus  at 
Pergamon  (Pig.  105). 

That  likewise  the  monuoiental  paintings  j^ith  which  the  inter- 
iors  of  Grecian  temples  and  their  vestibules  were  adorned,  we- 
re  scarcely  inferior  in  their  productions  to  those  of  sculpt- 
/  ure,  is  already  proved  to  us  by  those  imitations  of  famous  pa- 
intings  in  antiauity,  which  hâve  been  preserved  to  us  on  numer- 
ous  Qreek  vases,  in  Eltruscan  tombs,  and  in  Hellenistic  Porapeii. 

An  important  part  also  falls  to  ornament  in  Srecian  art  and 
décoration,  particularly  in  the  pottery  and  the  minor  arts.  In 
its  earliest  stage  décoration  bears  ail  the  characteistics  of 
a  Crossing  of  the  tendencies  common  to  many  European  peoples 
with  the  influences  expressed  by  the  imitation  of  articles  in- 
troduced  from  ancient  Assyria  and  Sgypt.   But  wfaen  thèse  were 
filled  with  the  Greek  spirit,  so  that  the  primitive  forms  were 
no  longer  to  be  recognized,  and  finally  ail  threads  were  eut, 
that  could  facilitate  relations  with  oriental  civièization. 
ïhe  Grecian  art  spirit  manifested  itself  from  the  beginning  on- 
ward  in  an  unusually  aoute  perception  of  the  essential  and  ch- 
aracteristic,  for  the  proportions  of  figures  and  the  expressi- 
on of  movement,  for  schematic  conventionalization,  and  a  wond- 
erfully  refined  feeling,  with  which  they  fitted  the  représent- 
ations of  figures  into  the  scheme  of  the  ornament.   The  best 
motives  (aside  from  the  architectural  décorative  members  alre- 
ady mentioned)  are  the  fret,  the  falling  wave,  interlaced  and 
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rosette  bands,  palmatiuma,  flower  corollas,  scroll  forms  (i?îg. 
90)  and  acanthus  leaves,  the  cnapacteristic  treatment  of  the 
iatter  foliage  being  shown  in  ffig.  91,   The  combination  and  a 
arrangement  of  thèse  form  éléments  as  architectural  ornament 
(Sig.  91  b)  as  well  as  on  Grecian  vases  and  on  utensils  is  so 
well  conceived,  so  carefully  weighed  and  classical,  that  until 
the  présent  day  it  has  been  accepted  as  the  unexcelled  and  tr- 
uly  classical  model  for  ail  ornamental  art. 

'  Jnst  as  the  architectural  styles  were  not  developed  separate- 
ly  but  beside  each  other,  we  find  theia  also  employed  at  the  s 
same  time  and  place,  indeed  frequently  on  the  same  building, 
^or  example,  on  the  larger  Doric  temples,  if  two  colonnades  a- 
bowe  each  other  were  not  arrangea  for  the  internai  rows  of  col- 
umns,  so  that  the  side  aisles  had  two  stories,  a  more  slender 
System  was  generally  chosen,  and  thus  of  the  lonic  or  Corinth- 
ian  order.  With  the  diversity  en  the  character  of  the  différ- 
ent styles,  with  the  change  in  the  political  power  of  the  rac- 
es, froffi  which  the  came,  and  also  finally  with  the  inequality 
of  the  problems  set  for  architecture,  it  was  therefore  certain, 
that  the  différent  styles  attained  their  climaxes  at  différent 
times  and  entered  the  foreground,  the  Boric  in  the  5  th  centu- 
ry,  the  ïonic  in  the  5  th  and  4  th,  and  the  Gorinthian  style 
in  the  4  th  century  and  the  following  iperiod. 

IV.   The  most  important  monuments. 

Aside  from  the  preliminary  stages  mentioned  on  page  66,  we 
can  assume  the  real  beginning  of  Grecian  temple  architecture 
at  that  time,  in  which  the  formation  of  states  was  completed, 
and  the  national  unity  found  its  strongest  expression  in  the 
founding  of  the  common  festivals,  at  the  introduction  of  the 
Olympiads  in  the  year  770  B.  G.   Therefay  classical  Srecian  ar- 
chitecture commenced  its  course  of  évolution,  that  comprised 
a  period  of  six  centuries,  and  which  may  be  subdivided  in  dé- 
tail into  the  epochs  given  on  page  54. 

1.   THE  ARGfiAIC  PeRIOD.   (77Ô  -  47ô).  —  We  find  the  best 
preserved  monuments  of  the  temple  architecture  of  the  early 
ppoch  in  a  great  number  of  temple  ruins  in  the  greater  Srecian 
colonies  in  the  west,  chiefly  being  peripteral  structures  with 
elongated  and  narrow  cells,  frequently  with  a  rear  apartment 
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(adyton)  accessible  thereirom,  the  cell  single-aisled  in  the 
first  times,  or  with  a  middle  vén  oî   columna,  as  at  tiie  ao-cal- 
led  basilica  of  Paestum;  massive  forms  ia  the  external  struct- 
ure, the  columns  with  atpoag  diainution  and  unusually  great  e 
entasis,  the  entablature  heavy  and  not  yet  fully  develep^d, 
with  unceptain  proportions  ia  gênerai  (lax  archaic  style). 

a.  Doric  monuments.  —  In  lower  Italy  and  Sicily:-  at  Paes- 
tum (Boseidonia)  the  so-called  "basilica",  a  peripteral  build- 
ing with  9  X  18  columns,  and  the  somewhat  later  temple  of  Dem- 
eter  (oeres)  with  6  x  13  columns;  the  capitals  still  with  hol- 
lows,  date  of  érection  about  the  middle  of  the  6  th  century. 
In  Selinunt  (Selinus)  stood  seven  temples,  mostly  peripteral, 
among  them  four  of  the  6  th  century,  ail  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake.  In  Qirgenti  (Akragas,  A.grigent),  the  temple  of  Heroul- 
es  (ô  X  15  columns).  In  Pogpeii;  the  anoient  Gpecian  temple 
on  Jbhe  triangular  forum,  pseudodipteral  with  7  x  11  massive 
columns,  strongly  projecting  and  swelled  capitals  with  hollow 
in  the  necking.  In  Syracuse,  the  temple  of  Zeus  and  the  temp- 
le 01  Apollo  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Ortygia. 
i^"-'>     In  Greece:-  the  temple  of  Hera  (Heraion)  in  Olympia,  the  ear- 
liest  example  of  the  Doric  style  still  preserved  in  notable  r 
remains,  peripteral  with  ô  x  16  columns,  dimensions  of  68.3  x 
164,1  ft. ,  originally  a  wooden  structure  from  the  time  before 
700.  ïhe  wooden  columns  were  gradually  replaced  by  stone,  the 
oldest  capitals  still  having  the  hollow  beneath  the  widely  pro- 
jecting echinus.  *  The  tenole  in  the  citadel  of  Gorinth  (Fié. 
92),  peripteral,  6  x  15  extiresely  heavy  columns  (height  about 
4  1/4  lower  diameters),  but  on  which  the  hollow  is  already  wa- 
nting.  The  temple  on  Egina,  dedicated  to  Athene  or  perhaps  al- 
so  to  Artemis,  peripteral,  6  x  ig  columns,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  5  th  century;  the  columns  comparatively  widely  spaced 
and  slendec,  but  still  with  archaic  projecting  capitals;  famo- 
us  pediment  group  in  h^unich. 

It  Âceording   to  Qrecian    tradition    the  olieat   Dorio    temple  wae 
the  Àrgiue    temple  of  Sera  near  Mycenae,      Mo  certain    idea  of   ita 
plan  oan  now  be  obtained  from   the  uery  few  remaina  diasouered 
in  uery  récent    timea. 

In  Asia  Mmor,  the  temple  at  Assos  on  the  Aeolic  coast  with 
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6  X  13  columna,  whose  shafts  only  exhibit  lô  to  18  flûtes  each, 

b.  loûic  monufflents.  —  The  earliest  work  is  the  temple  of 
iera  on  Saœoa,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  6  th  century  by  Rhoi- 
kos  and  Theodoros  of  Samos;  but  vere  few  fragments  of  the  col- 
umns  bave  remained.  The  same  Theodoros  also  comiBenced  the  tem- 
ple of  Arteiîis  at  Sphesua,  a  colossal  dlpteral  structure  246.1 
X  525.9  ft.  long,  with  architrave  beams  38.8  ft.  long,  greatly 
esteemed  as  the  architectural  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,  as 
its  actual  builders  being  mentioned  Ohersiphron  and  his  son 
Metagenes,  but  about  a  eentury  later  was  completed  by  the  arch- 
itect  Paionios  and  the  foreman  Demetrios.  Accordingtto  tradi- 
tion this  sanctuary  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  by  the  act 
of  a  defflented  person,  but  was  again  rebuilt  by  Alexander  the 
Qreat  (see  page  88),  Near  Miletus,  the  famous  sanctuary  of  A- 
polio  Bidymaios  (Didyniaion).,  likewise  a  colossal  structure, 
from  which  since  the  destruction  by  the  Persians  in  the  year 
492  only  the  ruins  of  the  iighty  seated  figures  remain,  which 
were  plaoed  along  both  sides  of  the  avenue  of  access,  like  the 
rows  of  sphynxes  before  the  Egyptian  temples. (The  temple  was 
again  restored  after  the  Persian  war.   See  page  88). 

With  the  religious  buildings  are  also  further  to  be  restored 
the  treasuries  at  Olympia  and  Delphi;  founded  as  consecrated 
architectural  gifts  by  certain  states,  built  of  native  stone 
as  a  rule,  and  erected  on  the  Altis  (the  sacred  precinct)  at 
Olympia  and  the  enclosure  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.   Already  f 
for  this  reason  and  in  view  of  their  rich  sculptured  ornament- 
ation  is  this  a  class  of  buildings  of  importance  in  the  histo- 
ry  of  architecture.  They  hâve  a  vestibule  with  pediment  and 
supported  by  columns  like  the  ante  temples,  but  already  differ 
from  thèse  by  their  location  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  temple,  since  thèse  extended  from  West  to  East,  but  the 
treasuries  from  South  to  North.(See  Pig.  96). 

2.   THE  BË3T  PËRI0D.(476  -  338).—  With  an  event  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  glorious 
war  against  the  persians,  Greece  enters  the  magnificent  epoch 
of  civilization,  whose  artiatic  development  aever  again  fiads 
its  like  in  history.  After  the  powerful  repuise  of  oriental 
ettcraaohment  by  the  sword,  there  also  vanish  the  last  vestiges 
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the  oriental  éléments  from  Grecîan  art  fopfias;  Grecian  architecr 
ture  acguires  a  refêned  and  purely  national  treatment.   The  Do- 
ric  style  enters  into  its  full  maturity  in  the  Italian  colon- 
ies as  in  the  naother  country.   But  the  centre  of  the  évolution 
in  the  history  of  art  lies  an  the  native  soil  in  Athens,  juat 
like  that  of  the  political  history.   There  Bellenic  art  rose 
to  the  climax  of  most  perfect  harmony  and  beauty.   F'roœ  the 
Boric  style  also  vanished  the  last  traces  of  rude  and  archaic 

>> conceptions;  it  was  transferred  into  gay  clarity  and  the  nob- 
lest  grâce.  The  lonic  style  develeped  its  highest  bloom,  and 
soon  the  Corinthian  style  also  appeared,  to  enhsace  Srecian 
architecture  as  the  most  finished  and  magnificent  effect  of 
artistic  splendor. 

a.  Ooric  monuments.  — In  lower  Italy  and  Sicil::-  in  Sel- 
inunt  the  temples  A,  B  and  S,  not  mentioned  on  page  79,  in  Ak- 
ragas  («irgenti)  the  unfortunately  very  ruinous  so-called  tem- 
ple of  Juno  feacinia,  the  still  well  preserved  temple  of  Concor- 
dia,  peripteral  with  ô  ><  13  columns,  the  temple  of  gastor  and 
P-ollux,  a  picturesque  an^le  of  which,  consisting  of  four  colu- 
mns with  the  stylobate,  entablature  and  the  starting  block  of 
the  pediment,  with  in  part  the  wèll  preserved  stucco  ooating, 
has  been  recently  rebuilt  from  the  existing  remains;  the  gréa* 
temple  of  Zeus,  183.7  it,   wide  and  397.0  ft.  long,  pseudoperi- 
pteral  with  7  x  14  columns  of  colossal  dimensions  attached  to 
the  cell  walls  (a  man  cao  find  comfortable  space  in  a  flûte), 
massive  wall  piers  in  the  interior,  on  which  (in  the  upper  th- 
ird)  are  colossal  atlantes  (maie  figures)  26.3  ft.  high  to  sup- 
port the  ceiling;  it  now  only  forms  a  vast  heap  of  ruins.   In 
Segesta  (ggeste),  a  principal  structure  with  Ô  columns  in  front, 
still  standing  with  its  entablature  and  pediment  but  never  com- 
pleted.   In  Syracuse  the  temple  of  Athene  on  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia.  In  Paestum  the  great  middle  temple,  sanctuary  of  Posé- 
idon (gigs.  92  -  95),  peripteral  with  Q  ^  14   columns,  a  vesti- 
bule between  antes  in  the  pronaos,  open  opisthodome  at  the  We- 
st, cell  in  three  aisles,  the  side  aisles  two  story  (Pig.  93), 

^3  the  upper  gallery  accessible  by  stairways.  The  métopes  are 
equal,  the  angle  columns  being  chosen  to  correspond,  the  arch- 
itectural treatment  still  strong  and  earnest.   The  temple  of 
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Poséidon,  next  to  the  Theaeion  on  the  market  hill  at  Athens, 
is  the  best  preserved  architectural  monuiaent  of  the  great  style 
from  Qrecian  antiquity.  Today  it  still  produces  an  overpower- 
ing  and  even  thrilling  effect  in  the  quiet  abandoned  landscape. 
In  Qreece:-  at  Olympia  (Pig.  96  z),  tùe  great  temple  of  Zeus 

j^;.  built  by  a  master  Libon  from  Elis,  peripteral  with  6  x  13  col- 
uiuns,  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  temple  of  Boseidon  at  Paest- 
um,  in  its  forms  still  showing  the  transition  period  from  arch- 
aism  to  the  best  time.  'îhere  also  the  temple  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  the  metroon  (m),     At  Rhamnus  in  Attica  two  Boric  tem- 

;>.-ples  of  Neœesia,  an  earlier  small  ante  temple  and  a  hexastyle 
peripteral  temple  with  12  columns  on  the  longer  aide  in  the 
most  mature  Attic  Doric  style.   In  Eleusis  the  temple  of  con- 
sécration (îelesterion)  designed  for  the  use  of  the  mysteries 
by  Iktinos  about  440.   At  Argos  the  temple  of  Hera,  which  was 
erected  by  Ëupolemos  on  the  site  of  a  vern  ancient  sanctuary 
about  4S3  and  on  a  similar  normal  ground  plan.   At  Nemea  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Tegea  the  temple  of  Athena  Aléa,  on 
Belos  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  ail  thèse  being  peripteral 
with  ô  columns  on  the  façade,  among  which  that  at  Tegea  is  no- 
table, since  on  it  ail  three  columnar  orders  were  employed, 
Poric  in  the  péristyle,  lonic  in  the  pronaos,  and  the  Qorinth- 
ian  within  the  cell.   At  Phigalia  the  temple  of  Apollo  (Pig. 
67  b),  newly  erected  about  430  after  plans  by  Iktinos,  peript- 
eral with  ô  X  15  columns,  but  with  entrance  end  toward  the  No- 
rth,  thus  being  at  right  laagles  to  the  earlier  temple;  in  the 
interior  five  cross  walls  projecting  from  the  side  walla,  that 
end  in  lonic  three-quarter  columns,  on  the  axis  being  a  column 
with  Corinthian  capital,  the  oldest  known  example.  On  this 
temple  are  found  for  the  first  time  ail  three  orders.   In  Ath- 
ens  the  so-called  temple  of  theseus  (Theseion)  on  the  market 
place,  a  peripteral  structure  of  Pentelic  marble  with  6  x  13 
columns  (Pig.  97),  the  best  preserved  of  ail  Srecian  temples. 

^Iplts   highest  and  noblest  development  was  attained  by  the  Attic 
Poric  style  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athena,  the  city  citadel  erec- 
ted on  a  high  plateau  of  rock  about  984.3  ft.  loné  and  436.5 
ft.  wide  (Figs.  98,  99),  in  the  Propyleion  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Athena  Parthenos,  the  Parthenon.   The  Propyleion  forms  the 
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magnificent  gateway  built  by  ynesicles  in  437-432,  accessible 
by  a  monumental  wide  flight  of  stepa,  and  oonsisting  of  a  mid- 
dle  and  two  aide  buildings,  the  central  building  with  hexastyle 
Jopic  porticos  at  the  entrance  and  exit  ends,  between  them  the 
entrance  hall  in  three  aisles  with  two  rows  of  three  lonic  col- 
umns  in  each,  the  two  wing  structures  with  open  porticos  toward 
the  entrance,  the  left  (larger)  wing  forming  the  "pinacothek" 
(picture  gallery),  the  right  soiDewhat  smaller  on  account  of  t 
the  adjacent  temple  of  Nike,  tike  ail  monuments  on  the  Acrop- 
olis,  the  exécution  exhibits  the  highest  artistic  perfection. 
In  the  interior  of  the  area  of  the  citadel  and  approximately 
at  the  middle,  there  stood  a  Doric  temple  of  Athena,  already 
famous  in  antiquity,  whose  cell  was  100  ft.  long,  from  which 
it  receive  the  name  of  "hekatompedon".  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
year  480  by  the  Persians,  but  was  later  rebuilt.   About  98.4 
ft.  South  frora  this  a  temple  dedicated  to  Pallas  Athene  was 
comraenoed,  but  tnis  was  again  torn  down  under  Pericles,  after 
on  the  advice  of  the  great  sculptur  Phidias  he  had  given  the 
order  to  the  architects  Iktinos  and  Callicrates,  to  erect  in 
Eentelic  marble  on  its  site  a  sanctuary  consecrated  to  the  mai- 
den  goddess  Athene.   3o  then  from  447  to  434  was  erected  the 
*Parthenon"  of  Bericl^s  (Pig.  100),  beside  the  Srechtheion  the 
noblest  monument  of  Qrecian  architecture,  peripteral  and  amph- 
iprostyle,  measuring  328,5  ft.  in  length  and  101.3  ft.  in  wid- 
th  on  the  upper  step  and  with  8  x  17  columns,  péristyle,  prona- 
os and  opisthodome,  the  cell  with  three  aisles,  each  internai 
row  of  columns  with  two  Doric  colonnades  above  each  other,  be- 
tween the  cell  and  the  opisthodome  being  the  proper  "Parthenon", 
accessible  from  fche  latter,  that  either  served  as  another  room 
for  worship,  as  a  western  cell,  or  as  a  treasury  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  national  treasures.  The  columns  are  comparati- 
vely  slender  and  are  slightly  diminished  with  scarcely  percep- 
tible entasia;  the  capital  has  a  restrained  ecbinus  with  almost 
a  straight  line  as  section  and  a  but  slightly  projecting  abac- 
us.CPig.  74).  In  the  Parthenon  Boric  architecture  reached  the 
climax  of  the  course  of  its  évolution. 

b.   lonic  monuments:-  in  Hellas  the  lonic  style  only  appear- 
ed  in  the  smaller  architectural  works.   Sut  thèse  adopted  a  s 
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scale  so  muoh  greater  iû  the  Eastern  colonies.   On  the  Acpopo- 
lis  of  Atiiena  the  little  temple  of  Hike  Apteros  was  buîlt  on 
the  extrême  southwest  projection  of  the  rock  of  the  citadel  at 
the  right  of  the  entaance,  a  tetrastyle  amphiprostyle  structu- 
re of  Pentelic  marble  irith  a  magnificent  relief  f rieze.CPig. 
76).   At  the  middle  of  the  area  of  the  citadel  and  at  ita  nor- 
tèern  margin  was  the  famous  Brechtheion  (Fig.  161).   The  unev- 
en  ground  hère  led  to  a  charoiing  and  picturesque  temple  design, 
that  was  not  indeed  surrounded  by  a  péristyle,  but  instead  had 
open  porticos  on  ail  sides.  The  main  building  is  an  lonic  hex- 
astyle  prostyle  temple  extending  toward  the  East  with  a  èell 
in  three  aisles  but  transversely  divided  at  the  middle,  the  e 
eastern  portion  being  dedicated  to  Athena  Polias,  and  the  wes- 
tern to  the  three  ancient  Attic  eartfa  goda,  the  latter  being 
lighted  by  three  Windows  raised  high  in  the  western  wall.  The 
northern  wall  of  this  western  cell  has  before  it  as  a  portico 
':'an  open  hall  with  pediment  and  six  columns,  from  which  one  en- 
tered  the  saored  room  through  the  beautiful  "Erechtheion"  por- 
tai, (fig.  102).  But  against  the  southern  wall  is  built  the 
small  "caryatid  porch"  with  the  colossal  marble  maidens  (koren, 
korai),  that  support  the  graceful  cornice,  only  composed  of  a 
architrave,  dentil  band  and  geison  (without  frieze) .(Fig.  89). 
îhe  rich  capitals  of  the  northern  portico  are  sbown  in  Pig.  SO. 
The  whole  is  an  incomparably  graceful  architectural  work  of  t 
the  ûÉghest  nobility  of  form,  refined  proportions  and  members, 
the  climax  of  Attic  lonic  architecture. 

In  Asia  Minor,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  rebuilt  by 
Oeinocrates  (Cheirocrates)  about  350  after  the  ancient  plans 
but  with  freer  forms  (see  page  80),  on  which  the  oolumns  (as 
coluranae  caelatae)  had  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  covered 

by  relief  sculptures,  manifestly  in  imitation  of  oriental  cov- 
ering  with  métal.   Paeonios  with  the  cooneration  of  the  fore- 
œan  Daphni  also  entirely  rebuilt  the  great  lonic  temple  of  the 
i^idymean  Apollo  at  Miletus,  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  as  a  c 
colossal  dipteral  structure  (10  x  21   columns,  65.6  ft.  high  a- 
bove  a  stylobate  of  13  steps).(Fig.  36).  But  it  was  completed 
in  the  Alexandrine  period.   In  Xanthos  in  Lycia  the  monument 
of  the  Mereids,  erected  on  a  high  substructure  as  a  tomb,  a  t 
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temple  with  4  x  ô  widely  spaoed  colunns  and  double  cell  with 
pich  sculpture  on  tbe  architrave;  the  frieze  is  lacking.  In 
the  Troad,  the  temple  of  Âpollo  Smintheus,  pseudodipteral  on 
a  high  substructure,  to  which  probably  led  up  only  a  single  f 
flight  of  10  steps  on  the  front  side.  At  Priene  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  built  by  Pythies,  whose  columnar  order  may  pass 
for  a  model  example  of  the  matured  Asian  lonic  style.  (Pig.  83). 
It  must  hâve  been  dedicated  in  340  B.  G.  by  Alexander  the  Gré- 
ât, and  désignâtes  the  last  stage  of  the  lonic  style  of  this 
period, 

The  Ôorinthian  order  found  employment  seldom  in  temple  arch- 
itecture during  the  classical  period,  and  indeed  only  in  the 
interior  of  the  cell.  The  earliest  monument  exhibiting  Oorin- 
thian columns  externally  (the  Lysicrates  monument)  already  be- 
longs  to  the  Hellenistic  period. 
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3.  The  Aiexandrine  or  Hellenistic  perâod.  (338  -  146). 
With  the  beginiig  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy  fell  the  polit- 
ical  greatness  of  Qreece.  The  misfortunes  that  closed  in  upon 
Athens  from  the  Peloponnessian  war  and  its  conséquences  had  a 
destructive  effect  upon  ail  political  life.  The  people  lost 
ever  more  the  faith  in  the  gods,  already  shaken  by  the  new  ph- 
ilosophical  ideas,  and  thereby  its  high  ideals.   The  once  str- 
ongly  expressed  national  consciousness  receded,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  also  lost  its  most  important  basis.  Nation- 
al festivals  were  indaad  held,  but  no  longer  to  serve  the  gods, 
but  only  to  satisfy  the  love  of  the  peoJ)le  for  enjoyment.  No 
longer  was  it  the  state  as  such,  from  which  art  received  its 
great  monumental  problems,  but  the  need  for  show  of  the  princ- 
es and  the  great  of  the  land.  But  thece  also  occurred  a  loss 
of  the  art  principles  striving  for  clarity  and  purity.  The  5 
Doric  style  declined.   The  columns  became  very  high  and  slend- 
er.  On  the  shafts  the  flûtes  are  omitted  on  the  lower  third. 
The  capital  becomes  strikingly  small  as  treated  subordinately. 
The  echinus  bas  no  longer  any  force;  it  bas  a  straight  line 
section.   Even  the  entablature  seems  too  low.   The  triglyphs 
are  now  only  ornamental  lembers,  that  were  even  arranged  above 
lonic  columns. (Pig.  103).  Soon  are  found  mixtures  of  styles 
of  ail  kinds.  In  the  place  of  the  ancient  lonic  capital  chief- 
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ciiiefly  occurs  the  diagonal  capital.   The  Corinthian  capital 
is  sometiœes  even  enricûed  by  figure  ornament.   Even  oriental 
forma  of  columna  and  capitals  Cthe  Egyptian  palœ  column,  the 
Bersian  bull  capital,  Pigs.  19,  33)  iotruded.   The  frieze  was 
frequently  swelled.  In  certain  cases  (on  the  great  harbor 
gateway  in  Ephesus  and  the  théâtre  in  TeriBessos)  the  colunans 
even  became  purely  décorative,  were  placed  before  the  wall  sur- 
faces with  returned  entablature, 

After  the  political  collapse  of  Greece,  Athens  enjoyed  for 
a  long  tiiae  the  favor  of  the  new  rulers.   Thèse  did  not  désire 
the  subjugation  of  the  brave  Hellènes,  but  they  recognized  the 
élévation  of  their  civilization,  and  sought  to  acquire  it  and 
make  it  useful.  Thus  Srecian  culture  and  Grecian  art  flowed 
out  to  the  farthest  limita  of  the  immeasurable  domain;  so  did 
it  become  the  common  property  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  eve- 
ry  time.  Hellenism  civilized  the  world.  Once  more  the  fireci- 
an  spirit  awoke  in  the  architects  of  the  new  kingdom  to  new 
artistic  grea4i  deeds.  But  the  soil  for  this  was  no  longer  fo^ 
und  in  the  mother  country,  but  in  the  Asian  and  African  posses- 
sions, particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamon,  and  in  the  fr- 
ee  State  of  Rhodes,  that  attained  great  wealth  by  its  commerce. 
Différent  were  in  those  provinces  the  basai  opinions,  the  req- 
uirements  and  the  means;  but  the  artistic  expression  must  also 
become  différent.  Grecian  architecture  as  such  decayed.  The 
severe  restraint  of  its  form  must  yield  to  a  freer  use  and  tr- 
eatment.  New  materials  were  adopted  by  the  native  traditions 
of  the  provinces.  S'reed  from  the  ccompressing  orderliness  of 
the  System,  enriched  by  new  expédients,  Grecian  architecture 
received  that  universal  character,  which  rose  to  a  world  lang- 
uage  of  art,  which  reacted  in  the  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque 
and  Renaissance  art  ontil  the  architecture  of  the  most  récent 
period. 

Monuments:-  with  the  great  flight  of  architectural  activity 
temple  architecture  iid  not  make  equal  progress;  it  visibly  re- 
ceded  in  comparison  with  the  problems  of  secular  art.   In  Ath- 
ens M.  Sossutius  (about  175)  erected  on  the  site  of  an  older 
temple  the  Olympeion,  octagonal  Corinthian  dipteral,  and  next 
to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  the  largest  of  ail  Srecian 
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temples.   It  never  came  to  completion.   There  yet  stand  of  it 
15  columos,  that  with  their  height  of  55.8  ft.  filled  tbe  obs- 
ervera witii  astonistiment  in  ancient  times.CPigs.  87,  104).  The 
period  developed  its  ohief  activity  in  Asia  Minor.   In  the  an- 
cient Qrecian  form  of  the  rectangular  peripteral  teuple,  Herm- 
ogenes,an  architect  of  genius,  erected  about  200  B.  C.  the  th- 
ird  largest  lonic  temple  of  Asia  Minor,  that  of  Aptemia  Leuoo- 
phryoe  at  Magnesia,  a  nobly  developed  pseudodipteral  building 
on  a  stylobate  of  seven  steps,  as  well  as  a  stately  hexastyle 
structure,  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Teos.  But  elsewhere  the 
round  temple  was  preferred;  suoh  most  promising  works  are:  the 
Philxppeion  in  Olympia  (P. H.  in  fig.  96),  a  circular  peripter- 
al building  founded  by  king  Philip  in  337  -  334,  on  a  styloba- 
te of  three  steps  with  18  lonic  columns  in  the  péristyle,  the 
internai  wall  of  the  cell  subdivided  by  9  lonic  columns;  the 
beautiful  circular  building  in  Spidauros  (the  so-called  *thol- 
os"), ;  the  sanctuary  of  Asclepios  with  external  and  internai 
colonnades  and  extremely  rich  ornamentation  (Pig.  91  a);  on 
Samothrace  the  Ârsinoeion,  a  two  story  circular  structure  ded- 
icated  to  the  great  gods,  with  a  plain  substructure  only  brok- 
en  by  a  doorway,  and  an  upper  story  subdivided  by  44  pilasters. 

With  the  religious  buildings  of  the  Hellenistic  period  are 
reckoned  as  its  most  original  créations  the  altar  structures, 
of  which  the  altar  of  Zeus  at  Pergamon  présents  the  most  splen- 
did  exaiaple.(f  ig.  105).   It  was  a  monument  of  the  great  style, 
erected  about  180  B.  C,  consisting  of  a  massive  substructure. 
123.7  X  113.1  ft.  in  area  and  29.5  ft.  faigfa,  which  a  magnific- 
ent  stairway  of  24  steps  and  Ô5.6  ft.  wide  intersects.   This 
led  to  a  platform,  on  which  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
under  the  open  sky,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  lonic  port- 
icos  (entirely  around  according  to  other  restorations).   Arou- 
nd  the  substructure  and  on  the  sides  of  the  stairway  extended 
a  sculptured  band  7.ô  ft.  high,  representing  the  combat  of  the 
gods  with  the  giants,  that  is  to  be  counted  among  the  most  mag- 
nificent  works  of  late  Grecian  sculpture.  —  Of  the  Hellenist- 
ic buildings  of  lower  Italy,  we  hâve  aentioned  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Pompeii  on  page  133. (Pig.  157). 
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^,^        B.  Secular  Arcbitecture. 

During  the  entire  arcliaiG  and  the  best  periods  the  temple  f 
formed  tbe  chief  problem  in  Srecian  architecture.  But  in  tbe 
course  of  the  5  th  century  secular  architecture,  which  had  pre- 
viously  iDoved  within  very  restricted  limits,  also  commenoed  an 
înoreasing  developnsent,  until  its  works  rose  to  be  real  art  b 
buildings  and  in  the  Hellenistic  period  occupied  the  foregrou- 
nd  of  artistic  interest.  With  the  high  importance  of  the  gré- 
ât national  festivals  and  the  dramatic  performances  there  pro- 
duced,  contests  and  combats  open  to  the  world,  ail  thèse  rece- 
ived  a  careful  treatment,  that  were  designed  for  holding  thèse 
and  for  the  preparatory  exercises,  i.e.,  the  théâtre  and  the 
odeion  for  the  dramatic  and  musical  performances;  the  stadio» 
as  a  race  course  for  the  youths  competing  in  running,  the  hip- 
podrome as  a  race  course  for  horses;  the  gymnasion  and  palaes- 
tra  as  schools  for  the  exercise  of  the  youths. 

In  the  5  th  century  the  founding  and  the  building  of  cities 
took  an  unusual  upward  flight.   In  them  are  found  as  continual- 
ly  recurring  forms  of  buildings,  the  buleuterion  or  council  h 
houses,  the  prytaneion  or  state  palaces,  and  stoas,  i.e.,  por- 
ticos  surrounding  the  markets  as  walking  places,  acoompanying 
the  course  of  entire  streets,  also  frequently  serving  as  lect- 
ure halls.  Pinally  the  9recian  house  also  gradually  received 
a  typical  plan.   Êven  in  utilitarian  structures  the  Greeks  at- 
tempted  great  works  in  the  often  splendidly  treated  fountain 
v^  bouses  and  the  engineering  structures  of  the  partly  grand  and 
prominent  harbor  plans  and  the  fortifications  of  cities.   Among 
the  purely  artistic  works  are  further  reckoned  the  monuments 
exeouted  in  honor  of  certain  citizens  and  the  tombs. 

The  Srecian  théâtre  (Pigs.  106,  107)  substantially  consisted 
of  three  parts;  1,  a  long  and  narrow  stage  building,  the  skene, 
with  two  projecting  side  wings  (paraskenion),  between  which  t 
the  proskenion  lay;  8,  the  orchestra  lying  beneath  the  open  s 
sky,  a  circular  ,  also  frequently  semicircular  or  more  rarely 
horseshoe  shaped  level  area,  with  entrances  (paradoi)  from  the 
paraskenionsî  3,  the  surrounding  and  rising  audience  room  (the- 
atron,  koilon,  cavea)  with  the  concentric  rows  of  seats  lying 
behind  each  other,  that  were  generally  diwided  into  banks  by 
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one  or  tmo  curved  passages  (diazomatas,  girdles),  and  were  ac- 
cessible by  radially  arranged  stairway  steps.CSee  plan  and  vi- 
ew  in  Pigs.  98  and  99).  The  most  important  of  the  extraordin- 
arily  large  number  of  remains  of  Grecian  théâtres  are  thèse:- 
that  known  as  a  aiodel  building  and  completed  under  the  rule  of 
tjycurgos  (338  -  386)  as  the  théâtre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens,  fr- 
om  which  a  portion  of  the  audience  room  and  the  beautiful  hon- 
orary  seats  represented  in  S'ig.  108  still  remain.  The  théâtr- 
es at  Segesta  (Kgesta),  Syracuse,  Aspendos,  Epidauros,  Priene, 
Qelos,  Magnesia,  Termessos,  and  in  Hellenistic  Poaipeii,  —  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  larger  théâtre  was  also  generally  found  an 
odeion,  imitated  from  the  théâtre  in  saaller  dimensions  and  c 
chiefly  intended  for  musical  and  lyrical  performances. (See  pl- 
an in  Pig.  98  and  view  in  Pig.  99). 

The  stadion  had  the  form  of  a  rectangle  of  about  656.2  ft. 
long  and  78,2  ft.  iiide,  constructed  in  a  natural  or  artificial 
Valley,  frequently  rounded  at  one  or  both  ends  and  furnished 
with  transverse  stone  sills  as  marks  ^or  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  course.  The  best  known  stadions  are  those  of  Athens, 
Olympia,  gpidauros  and  Messene.  The  hippodrome  was  sièilarly 
arranged  but  on  a  substantially  greater  scale  for  the  racing 
of  horses  and  of  chariots  with  two  wheels. 

The  gymnasions,  originally  intended  for  the  physical  exerci- 
^  ses   of  youths,were  later  also  institutes  for  instruction  and 
for  their  intellectual  development,  and  the  palaestras,  schools 
for  exercises  in  contests,  mostly  consisted  of  a  square  court 
entirely  enclosed  by  porticos  and  halls,  that  opened  inward. 
(See  P. A.  in  ffig.  96).  With  the  gymnasions  were  also  connect- 
ed  bathing  arrangements,  but  which  thers  only  served  for  clea- 
nsing  and  refreshing  after  the  ekercises.   Important  gymnasions 
were  those  at  Slis,  Olympia,  Ëpidauros  and  Assos. 

New  principles  for  the  laying  out  of  cities  were  already  6è- 
tablished  in  the  second  half  oi  the  5  th  century  by  Hippodamos 
of  Miletus,  relating  to  the  location,  direction  of  the  streets, 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  streets,  markets  and  public  buil- 
dings, as  well  as  for  sanitary  measures  in  référence  to  drain- 
age etc.  Numerous  new  cities  were  founded,  particularly  in  t 
the  Alexandrine  period,  and  they  rapidly  became  great  cities. 
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among  then)  being  Alexandria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  Antioch 

on  the  Orontes,  which  beloneed  to  the  most  populous  and  famous 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  becoming  œodels  for  many  others. 
In  Asia  Minor  rose  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Magnesia  and  Pergamon,  a 
and  in  Sicily  Syracuse  attained  great  magnificence.  Columnar 
gateways  (Fig.  109),  porticos  and  courts  with  porticos  gave  to 
the  streets,  the  markets  and  the  Hellenic  cities  their  artist- 
ic  impression.   The  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  the  great 
marketplaces  (agora).  They  generally  had  a  rectangular  plan. 
The  dimensions  varied;  the  marketplace  of  Magnesia  was  616.8 
ft.  long  and  318.3  ft.  wide.  On  them  came  to  its  richest  dev- 
elopment  the  hall  building  as  a  protection  against  rain  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun.   Stoas  aiso  surrounded  the  markets,  part- 
ly  as  walks,  partly  as  lecture  porticos.   If  chiefly  intended 
for  coïversation,  they  were  termed  lesches  (prating  halls). 
The  porticos  were  soon  erected  in  two  or  more  stories,  as  at 
the  great  marketplace  of  king  Attalos  II  (159  -  138)  in  Athens. 
(Pig.  103).  Therewith  vaulted  construction  also  gradually  ca- 
me more  into  use.   Before  this  men  had  employed  vaulting  with 
voussoirs  in  round  arches  almost  entirely  in  gateways  (already 
after  the  5  th  century  in  northwest  Greece),  for  openings  for 
water  and  over  entrances  (for  example,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
stadion  in  Olympia).   They  now  advanced  to  the  vaulting  of  the 
larger  rooms,  although  still  h^sitating.   As  the  first  example 
of  this  passes  the  main  hall  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ephesus,  that 
was  covered  by  three  cross  vaults  (see  page  105)  and  indeed  by 
ail  probability  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  The  principal  en- 
trances to  the  markets  were  spanned  by  monumental  gateways. 
9;,~With  this  is  also  to  be  reckoned  the  Tower  of  Winds  in  Athens, 
an  octagonal  structure  with  two  small  gabled  porticos  to  rece- 
ive  a  sundial  and  a  water  clock  (horologium),  and  a  frieze  of 
figures  in  relief,  representing  the  démons  of  the  winds,  and 
built  by  Andronicos  from  Oyrrhos. 

On  the  great  markets  êbe  buleuterions  also  received  their 
places  as  the  locals  for  the  sittings  of  the  state  council  and 
the  prytaneion,  the  latter  as  the  state  palace  of  the  Greek 
State,  in  whose  square  middle  room  and  surrounded  by  porticos 
and  halls,  stood  the  sacred  hearth  of  Hestia.   The  Buleuterion 
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of  Olympia  consisted  of  two  two-atory  halls  for  sittings  and 
with  seinioircular  ends,  together  with  a  middle  hall,  ail  thèse 
hall  structures  being  connected  by  a  common  Doric  portioo.(See 
B  in  iig.  96). 

fhe  royal  palace  formed  an  entire  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
palace  of  the  inonapch  received  a  great  péristyle,  around  which 
were  grouped  the  rooms  for  holding  the  court,  always  including 
the  throne  hall,  the  chapel  and  the  fountain  house.  Âdjoining 
thèse  were  the  chief  sanctuaries,  the  public  libraries,  the  m 
muséum  and  the  like. (Royal  palace  of  Pergamon).  A  similar  pl- 
an is  shown  by  the  royal  villas,  which  were  erected  in  the  mi- 
dst  of  spleodid  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cities. 

In  coB|)arison  to  the  purely  décorative  buildings,  the  Greci- 
an  dwelling  takes  a  very  modest  place,  chiefly  because  the  po- 
litical  and  social  llfe  of  the  men  during  the  best  period  of 
Srecian  art  was  chiefly  spent  on  the  agora  and  in  the  lesches, 
so  that  only  a  sujjordinate  place  fell  to  the  wife  and  family 
life  greatly  receded.  In  the  more  prominent  private  houses 
was  retained  the  séparation  between  the  men's  and  women's  dwel- 
lings  (andronitis  from  gynaikonitis),  already  existiné  in  the 
Mycenaean  royal  palace.  The  vestibule  open  in  iront  (prostss) 
was  changea  into  the  court  with  porticos  end  traDsferred  to  t 
/ithe  ir  te  ri  CI  cf  the  bouse,  and  was  tre^ted  srtiyticcil]  .v,  v:hil3 
the  houses  next  the  street  were  elmost  entirely  enclosed  with- 
cut  aEy  développent  of  the  façade.  A   direct  access  (thyrorei- 
on)  led  to  the  columnar  court  (péristyle,  aula)  from  the  stre- 
et and;  around  this  were  grouped  the  rooass  (see  Pie.  110),  among 
theiD  being  regularly  a  larger  principal  roon:  furnished  with  s 
several  Windows  toward  the  court  (androp,  oikos,  oecus),  and 
the  entirely  open  or  widely  opened  exedra  as  a  conversation  or 
dining  rooiti.   In  a  richer  developirjent  the  women^s  dwelling  lay 
behind  the  andronitis,  was  always  only  accessible  froni  this 
and  had  its  own  péristyle,  which  was  connected  with  the  nien*s 
dwelling  by  a  narrow  passage  (mesaulos).   In  the  simple  house 
the  péristyle  was  common  to  both.  The  dwelling  cf  the  women 
and  that  of  the  slaves  frequently  was  in  the  upper  story  (hyp- 
eroon).  The  matériels  evidently  consisted  of  quarried  stone 
only  in  the  foundations,  the  other  masonry  being  of  airdried 
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bricks,  wherefore  only  very  sparinp  remains  are   preserved. 

A  proininent  pièce  in  Grecian  private  architecture  is  furtber 
assuDieci  by  the  monuments,  both  those  erected  in  menriory  of  an 
important  event,  and  tbe  tonib  monuments.  Of  the  former,  tbe 
ffiost  splendid  example  is  présentée  by  tbe  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates,  erected  in  tbe  year  334  in  Athens.   This  is  one  of 
the  monuments,  wbich  tbe  choir  leaders,  tbe  so-called  choragoi, 
were  reouired  to  build,  if  they  obtained  tbe  victory  in  the  p 
public  musical  contests.   Thèse  monuments  mostly  bave  the  form 
of  a  small  round  temple  and  are  crowned  by  the  tripod,  the  pr~ 
ize  woD  by  tbe  victory.  (Pig.  111).  The  monument  of  Lysicrat- 
es is  34.5  ft.  bigb  and  consists  of  a  square  base  13.1  ft.  hi- 
gh  of  Piraeus  stone,  and  a  circular  structure  of  Fentelic  mar- 
ble  witb  a  crowning  cornice,  that  is  supportée  by  corinthian 
engagea  columns  11.7  ft.  high  with  capitale  of  extremely  refi- 
ned  and  graceful  treetment;  tbe  wbole  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing  Works  of  Srecian  art.  The  tombs  in  Attica  were  always  sim- 
ple; on  the  beaped  grave  mound  as  a  rule  stood  a  stèle  (sepul- 
cbral  column),  i.e.,  a  high  and  na^^o\^  stone  slah  diminishing 
upwards  and  crowned  by  a  palm  leaf  acroteria  with  the  name  eÉd 
also  frequently  the  relief  image  of  the  deceased,  a  wider  tomb- 
stone  for  a  richer  treetment,  in  wbich  was  frequently  recessed 
a  niche  enclosed  by  pilasters  with  moulded  pediment  (heroon) 
for  a  relief  slab  with  the  portrait  of  tbe  dead  or  a  tboughtf- 
ul  figure  group.(Fig.  112  b).  But  in  Asia  Winor  the  tomb  rea- 
ched  a  monumental  development.  Tbe  greatest  monument  is  tbe 
mausoleum  erected  for  king  Mausolus  of  Caria  at  Halicarnassos, 
a  magnificent  structure,  probably  erected  by  Pythies  and  Saty- 
res about  350,  consisLing  of  a  massive  rectangular  substruct- 
ure 116.8  X  87.9  ft.,  standing  thereon  being  a  templenike  ha- 
ll with  9  X  13  loÈic. Golumns,  and  a  marble  pyramid  of  24  steps, 
wbich  was  crowned  by  tbe  colossal  statues  cf  the  king  and  queen 
with  tbe  quadriga  (chariot  with  four  bosses).  (B?ig.  112  a).  T 
Tbe  sobstructwre  and  superstructures  each  contained  a  circular 
cell  42.7  ft.  in  diameter  and  o5.8  ft.  high  to  the  vertex  of 
the  strongly  raised  dôme,  formed  by  corbelling  out  cbamfered 
ashlars  (according  to  Pig.  65).  Tbe  rectangular  sepulchral 
cfaamber  is  22.3  x  13.8  ft.  and  12.5  ft.  biéh  and  lies  beneath 
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the  lower  cell.   The  entrance  was  walled  op.   The  height  to  t 
the  top  of  the  tomb  comice  aœounted  to  62.7  ft.,  tbat  of  the 
coluDicar  order  with  entablature  being  40.0  ft.,  and  of  the  ab- 
oie  being  140,1  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  quadriga.   We  see  in  th~ 
Is  monument  the  last  truly  idéal  transformation  and  developme- 
nt  of  the  tuffiulus  form,  native  on  the  soil  of  Asia  î^linor,  clo- 
thed  in  the  form  world  of  late  €recian  architecture. 
c^    The  entire  développent  of  Grecian  architecture  exhibits  to 
us  a  wonderful  tendency  and  a  passionate  impulse  to  express  a 
spiritual  harmony  in  more  beautiful  and  perfected  form.  Orig- 
inally  derived  from  the  structural  idea,  it  rose  gradoally  to 
a  perfected  space  art,  in  whose  individual  harmony  and  beauty 
the  idea  of  construction  entirely  disappeared.   Thus  the  Grec- 
ian spirit  created  the  basis  for  a  really  perfect,  an  art  ful- 
ly  blooming  in  its  external  conditions,  the  classical  model, 
that  was  nevermore  to  be  excelled  in  style.   When  the  Greeks 
had  reached  this  climax,  they  only  retained  their  political 
independence  for  a  comparatively  brief  time.   But  in  the  doma- 
in of  the  intellect,  they  entered  on  their  rule.   The  overflow 
of  Greece  by  the  foreign  conquerors  set  in  motion  anew  the  gr- 
éât streaffi; of ; ciyilization  from  the  Ëast,  which  five  centuries 
earlier  bed  corne  to  rest  in  the  Hellenic  lands.   It  rolled  on 
fartber  to  the  West,  in  order  to  develop  on  the  western  pénin- 
sule of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  the  second  great  period  of  anti- 
que art,  in  a  new  and  in  many  respects  a  yet  richer  and  more 
splendid  development. 
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^jr  JL.  VII.   Architecture  of  the  Etruscans. 

Id  the  ffiiddle  and  northern  provinces  of  the  Italian  peninsu- 
la,  already  before  the  settinelent  of  the  south  by  the  fireciaiî 
colonists,  the  races  settled  there  at  the  earliest  tiBne  reach- 
ed  by  history  had  developed  their  own  oivilized  life.   As  dif- 
férent 8S  are  the  climattc  conditions  of  the  eàongated  coontry, 
intersected  by  a  high  range  of  sjountains,  oust  as  unlike  were 
the  ancient  Italian  population  in  dérivation  and  character, 
The  innate  artistic  endowinent  of  the  Sreeks  was  not  native  in 
one  of  the  inany  races,  but  so  much  the  greater  was  the  capici- 
ty  to  adopt  foreign  acquisitions  and  to  work  in  their  sense^ 
The  most  important  place  among  them  was  occupied  by  the  Etrus- 
cans,  also  called  Tuscans  by  the  Roïïians  and  Tyrrhenes  by  the 
Greeks.   âccording  to  their  language  and  their  castoms  they  w 
were  an  independent  people,  apparently  allied  to  no  other  race. 
But  their  forai  of  civilization  and  traditions  indicate  Asia  M 
Winor  as  their  primitive  home,  wbere  they  stood  in  intimate  re- 
lations to  the  Lytfians  and  the  Phrygians.   They  probably  emig- 
rated  during  the  Doric  œigration,  as  their  œost  western  off sh- 
oots settled  an  the  province  naroed  O^truria  after  them,  there 
fornied  a:  separate  stete,  extended  their  possessions  ever  wider, 
had  subjected  Latium  at  about  700  and  Rome  about  500,  then  doai- 
inating  the  entire  civilization  of  niiddle  Italy,  but  in  time 
were  continually  forced  back  in  the  north  and  east  by  the  GaulS; 
in  the  southeast  by  the  Sabines,  Samnites  and  the  (irecian  colo- 
nists until  beneath  the  storms  of  the  icigretion  of  the  Saulish 
nation  and  the  contest  with  the  Ronoan  people,  they  entirely  1 
lost  their  independence  in  the  3  rd  century  and  also  later  th- 
eir national  unity,  their  national  custoais  gradually  merging 
^/'in  the  Foojan.   In  their  religion  appeared  in  the  earliest  time 
predominating  Egyptian  and  Babylonien  influences,  whose  gloomy 
conceptions  were  but  slightly  softened  by  the  animated  and  im- 
aginative  ideas  of  the  Êreeks.   But  in  the  later  time  the  world 
of  Grecian  gods  gradually  found  admission  among  the  Etruscans. 

The  earliest  Etruscan  architecture  exhibits  the  same  basai 
traits  as  the  Mycenaean.  As  there  is  found  there  Cyèlopean  ma- 
sonry  in  the  walls  of  cities  and  citadels,  bpth  polygonal  and 
in  ashlars  in  massive  and  most  careful  exécution.  (Puins  ija  Cot 
sa,  Cori,  Segni,  Perentino,  Pesulae,  Volterra  etc.).  The  cov- 
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wovering  of  gateirays  and  interiors  occurred  in  tbe  early  period 
by  corbelliDg  out  horizontal  courses. (Pig.  65).   Tbe  best  knowE 
exemples  of  tbis  are  furnished  by  tbe  very  ancient  Capitolice 
fountein  bouse  in  Rome  (in  its  lowest  rooDo),  and  tbe  spring 
bouse  under  tbe  wall  of  tbe  citedel  at  Tusculum.  p.ater,  from 
about  tbe  5  tb  century,  and  manifestly  under  grecian  influenc- 
es (see  page  94)  was  executed  tbe  regular  voussoir  constructi- 
on in  round  arcbes,  in  wbicb  tbe  Etruscans  eventually  proved 
tbemselves  skilled  masters  in  tbeir  great  city  walls,  tbeir 
utilitarian  structures  and  bridges.   On  tbe  so-called  arch  of 
Augustus  in  Perugia  (Pig.  113),  tbe  carefully  coursed  asblar 
œasonry  of  tbe  substructure  (up  to  tbe  springing  lines  of  tbe 
,'  /arch)  dates  back  to  tbe  Etruscans.   Tbe  arcb  and  tbe  superstr- 
ucture above  were  restored  after  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  city 
by  Oaesar  Octavianus  (later  tbe  emperor  Augustus),  and  indeed 
by  an  Etruscan  master,  as  may  be  judged  froni  its  form  treatme- 
nt.  As  also  on  tbe  Porta  Marzia  in  Perugia,  tbe  Etruscans  be- 
re  employed  tbe  voussoir  arcb  decoratively  in  an  important  way, 
when  tbey  enclosed  tbe  arcb  by  a  iBoulding,  Eor  tbe  public  bu- 
ildings and  dwellings  was  preferred  tbe  structural  woods,  exis- 
ting  in  good  ouality,  in  combination  witb  airdried  bricks  and 
terra  cotte  covering.   Its  cbief  activity  was  ôeveloped  by  Et- 
ruscan architecture  espécially  in  accordance  witb  tbe  practic- 
al  and  useful  teadency  of  tbe  people  in  tbe  domain  of  secular 
architecture,  particularly  in  tbe  plans  of  cities  and  dwellings. 
Yet  tbeir  architecture  of  temples  and  espécially  tbeir  se|)ulc- 
hral  architecture  présents  a  high  interest  for  tbe  bistory  of 
architecture. 

In  a  determining  way  bave  tbe  Etruscans  influenced  tbe  plans 
of  tbe  ancient  Italian  cities,  when  as  already  in  tbeir  pile 
villages  located  in  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Po,  tbey  based  tbese  on 
a  definite  network  of  streets  intersecting  eacb  otber  at  rigbt 
angles  and  orientated  according  to  tbe  four  points  of  tbe  com- 
pass.  We  already  recognize  in  tbeir  dwellings  tbe  ground  tra- 
its of  tbe  later  Boman  dwelling. (Pig.  114).   Tbey  generally 
bave  a  square  middle  room  (atrium),  in  wbicb  stands  tbe  heartb, 
extended  by  a  wing  (ala)  at  eacb  side,  bebind  tbe  atrium  being 
tbe  living  room,  also  between  them  being  small  side  rooms,  tbe 
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whole  covered  by  a  faigh  roof*  Since  with  this  plan  light  and 

air  could  only  enter  tbrough  the  entrance  doorway,  the  two  wi- 
ngs  and  the  openlngs  in  the  gable,  tbere  soon  resulted  in  cit- 
ies  the  necessity  of  directly  lighting  the  atriuir.  and  of  vent- 
ilating  it  by  the  arrangement  of  a  rectangular  opening  (coHiplu- 
vium)  in  the  ceiling.  (rig.  115y.  The  surfaces  of  the  roof  w 
were  then  sloped  inward  (Fig.  149).,  and  a  collecting  basin  (im- 
pluvium) for  the  entering  rain  was  arrangea  in  the  floor  of  t 
the  atrium.  But  the  atrium  remained  without  supports  for  the 
ceiling. (Etruscan  atrium).  The  heerth  (focus)  was  soon  trans- 
jQ j  ferred  te  a  separate  room,  the  kitchen,  and  the  room  behind 
the  atrium  on  the  axis  was  arranged  as  the  principal  apartment. 
(tablinum).  This  plan  was  the  rule  for  the  ancient  Italien 
house  end  was  retained  until  the  2  nd  century,  in  which  occur— 
red  a  further  transformation  tbrough  Grecian  influence. 

We  are  instructed  by  Vitruvéas  in  regard  to  Etruscan  temple 
architecture,  wbose  stateeents  are  supported  in  gênerai  by  ré- 
cent excavations.  According  to  thèse  the  Etruscan  temple  chi- 
efly  consisted  of  a  high  substructure  (podium)  of  approximate- 
ly  square  area  with  three  cells,  entirely  separated  by  partit- 
ion walls,  and  a  vestibule  composed  of  three  rows  of  columns, 
wbose  outer  row  was  continued  to  the  rear  wall  extending  the 
entire  width.(Pig.  116).   In  élévation  and  in  the  members  app- 
ears  to  us  a  certain  conformity  with  the  older  Grecian  and  the 
architecture  of  Asia  Minor  (Pig.  117),  in  a  partly  weakened  a 
and  also  partly  strengthened,  but  chiefly  conceived  ornamental- 
ly,  use  of  the  Grecian  architectural  members,  wbose  treatment 
lacks  a  refined  feeling  for  form.  The  Doric-Etruscan  column 
has  a  plain  and  low  plinth  or  even  a  torus-like  base,  sometim- 
es  profiled  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ogee,  a  plain  strongly 
dimlnisbed  and  frequently  swelled  shaft,  and  a  capital  of  the 
Grecian-Doric  tyle,  but  with  necking  and  astragal. (Pig.  118). 
The  lonic  capitals  show  the  but  slightly  developed  early  Grec- 
ian treatment,  and  the  Borinthian  (Pig.  115)  hâve  the  bell  fo- 
rm already  developed  by  the  Egyptians  with  sprouting  volutes 
(hélices),  but  from  the  4  th  century  also  the  richer  treatment 
with  busts  between  the  volutes.   Piers,  pilasters  and  atlantes 
were  also  employed  as  supports  of  the  entablature  end  ceiling, 
having  bases  and  capitals  shaped  like  those  of  the  columns.  T 
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The  entableture  was  divided  into  architrave,  frieze  and  stroDg- 

ly  projectiDg  corcice,  and  it  consisted  of  wood  with  a  coveri- 

Dg  of  terra  coi>ta.   The  roof  was  censtructed  and  covered  like 

that  of  the  Srecian  temple.   The  most  iœportant  monuments  are 

the  ancient  Etrsscan  temples  recently  discovered  near  Palerii 

and  Marzobotto,  as  well  as  the  bistorically  notable  Capitcline 

temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva  at  Rome,  completed  in  the 

yèar  509  and  burned  in  83  B.  C. 

The  ffiost  interestine  portion  of  the  monuments  is  formed  by 
the  tombs,  to  which  was  given  an  extremely  careful  constructi- 
on on  account  of  the  expressed  belief  in  immortel ity  of  the  E 
Etruscans,  recalling  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Etrus- 
can  tombs  in  the  earlier  time  (before  the  5  th  century)  chief- 
ly  hâve  the  form  of  the  tumulus  tomb,  previously  described  am- 
ené Lydian  monuments  (page  35),  witb  monumental  construction 
on  a  circular  wall  enclosing  a  mound  of  earth  (tumulus  toœbs 
in  Gaere  and  Tarquinii,  dow  Cervetri  and  Corneto),  frequently 
with  structures  like  towers  on  the  base  enclosing  the  sepul- 
chral  chamber.  (The  so-called  ^Cucumella  near  Voici  and  the 
so-called  '^tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii"  near  ^Ibano,  in- 
deed  already  belonging  to  the  later  period.  Pig.  119).   In  the 
mountain  régions  of  the  land  came  into  use  quite  early  the  sub- 
terranean  rock-cut  tomb  with  spacious  chambers  for  the  dead, 
whice  give  us  faithful  représentations  of  the  former  dwellings 
of  the  living,  by  their  full  equipment  of  house  utensils,  in 
the  benches  against  the  walls  and  eut  in  the  rock,  seats,  door- 
ways  and  false  doors,  in  the  mural  paintings,  and  even  in  the 
forms  of  ceilings.(Pig.  120).   The  paintings  are  applied  on 
fresh  lime,  thus  being  frescos,  treat  of  funeral  feasts,  danc- 
es  and  the  like,  and  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  style  of 
Srecian  vase  painting.   In  the  Bellenistic  period  are  added  to 
the  gloomy  ancient  Ftruscan  démons  also  the  liéhter  forms  from 
6recian  mythology. 

Monuments-: —  the  Etrusoan  tombs  of  Tarquinii  (Corneto),  Cae- 
re (Cervetri),  Clusium  (Chiusi),  Veii,  Vulci  and  Orvieto. 

The  Etruscans  were  likewise  excellent  potters  and  «akers  of 
vases,  masters  in  métal  working  (bronze-casting  and  refining), 
and  ail  the  minor  and  ornamental  arts.  Well  known  as  scatter- 
ed  in  nearly  ail  important  muséums  are  their  terrac  cotta  sarc- 
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sarcopbag««^8^ron  whose  oovers  are  represeoted  in   reèief  the 
dead  in   a  half  reclining  position.  Their  ornamentatioD  ehows 
a  style  of  mixed  Egyptian,  éaiaB  and  Grecian-arcbaic  motives, 
wbich  gradually  pass  into  tbe  fîelleDistic-Roman  séries  of 
forms. 
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/^^        VIII.  Architecture  of  the  Roœans. 

1.  General  and  bistorical  basis. 

In  coniparison  to  that  of  tfae  Greeks,  the  architecture  of  the 
Romans  èeveloped  under  essentially  différent  conditions.   While 
the  noble  nation  of  the  Sreeks,  self  absorbed  and  satisfied  w 
with  its  location  after  being  once  occupied,  assunaed  the  fost- 
ering  care  of  a  beautiful  and  artistic  life,  until  weakened  a 
and  disabled  in  the  contests  of  the  races,  it  submitted  to  the 
foreign  conouerors,  the  Romans  undertook,  alter  tbay  had  scar- 
cely  firmly  founded  their  state  governiuent,  also  the  subjecti- 
on  of  the  adjacent  peoples,  following  their  innate  impulse  to- 
ward  conquest,  until  at  last  the  most  extensive  and  mightiest 
world  empire  had  been  fused  together,  that  can  be  described  by 
history.  Their  proffdnent  warlike  characteristics  and  the  mod- 
el  internai  stTVietare  of  the  state  were  the  weapons,  that  ens- 
ured  thèse  magnificent  results  to  the  Romans;  those  also  subs- 
tantially  detérmined  their  original  relations  to  art.   The  Gr- 
eeks saw  in  this  their  highest  work,  a  service  well  pleasing 
to  the  gods;  for  the  Romans  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  mea- 
ns  of  expression  for  the  might  and  the  splendor  of  the  Roman 
state  and  its  members.   Therefore  architecture  lay  much  nearer 
to  its  sensé,  always  directed  to  the  useful  and  the  monumental, 
than  the  other  formative  arts.   Thus  then  suitability,  size  a 
and  showy  ornamentation  also  became  the  chief  characteristics 
of  Roman  architecture. 

Its  development  was  influenced  by  the  religion  in  a  much  hi- 
gher  degree  than  with  the  Greeks.   This  resulted  from  the  opi- 
nions of  the  aneient  Italien  races,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
tendency  allied  to  one  of  the  Grecian  myths.   The  highest  dei- 
ty  is  «Jupiter,  corresponding  to  the  Grecian  Zeus;  his  spouse 
is  Juno.  The  underworld  is  ruled  by  Pluto,   Particular  vénér- 
ation was  enjoyed  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  Mercury,  the  god  of 
commerce,  and  Vesta  (Hestia  in  Greece)  as  protectress  of  the 
house,  the  family  and  the  union  of  the  state.   In  the  later  p 
period  also  certain  faiths  of  the  subject  nations  found  admis- 
sion into  Rome  and  wide  extension,  particularly  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  Isis  and  the  Persian  service  of  Mithras.  —  The  be- 
lief  of  the  Romans  in  the  gods  was  cold  and  scarcely  intellig- 
ible.  The  Romans  revered  only  the  gods;  they  lacked  the  idéal- 
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idealizeo  concrète  présentation  peculier  to  the  Greeks.   And 
tfaereby  the  importance  of  the  teœple  for  the  development  of  Ro- 
man architecture  also  diffàniehed.  iut  se  mucb  the  aore  defin- 
itely  did  they  influence  the  course  of  historical  events. 

So  long  as  the  Bomans  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  It- 
alian  mainland,  in  the  period  of  the  republic  (510  -  146  B.C.), 
their  art  was  still  simple  end  plain,  earnest  and  strong,  a  re- 
flection  of  the  unpretentious  and  hard  warlike  people.  But  af- 
ter  (about  the  middle  of  the  2  nd  century  B,  C. )  they  had  ext- 
ended  their  world  supremacy  over  êreece  and  the  distant  East, 
the  refined  civil ization  and  the  luxury  of  the  Hellenistic  oi- 
ties  also  became  naturelized  among  them,  and  soon  led  hère  to 
^4.' a  complète  change  in  customs  and  to  an  extravagant  love  of  sp- 
lendor  and  magnificence,  indeed  in  a  marked  degree  at  the  beg- 
inning  of  the  impérial  period. (31  B.  C).   Infinité  wealth  in 
art  treasures  and  the  noble  metals  were  brought  home  from  the 
conquered  lands  to  the  world  city  on  the  Tiber,  to  be  declared 
the  property  of  the  state,  or  as  products  of  foreign  countries 
to  be  ctilized  as  commercial  goods.   The  almost  unlimited  flow- 
ing  stream  of  wealth  then  entered  the  service  of  the  most  lux- 
urious  enjoyment  of  liie.   Spécial  buildings  arose  for  the  num- 
berless  usue  under  tbis  and  were  equipped  with  the  choicest 
magnificence.   An  insatiate  seeking  for  show  likewise  found  e 
entrance  into  the  dwelling  of  the  Roman  citizen  and  even  cover- 
ed  the  simplest  utensils  of  household  life  with  shining  glitter. 

liike  the  foreign  art,  so  the  foreign  artists  entered  the  Ro- 
man service,  particularly  the  Greeks.  Sut  the  Roman  in  the  e 
end  showed  himself  as  a  réceptive  and  teachable  pupil,  With 
surprising  skill,  be  made  their  technical  and  lorm  acquisitio- 
ns his  own,  especially  the  Grecian  world  of  forms,  so  apparent 
to  bim.  And  after  he  had  transferred  thèse  to  his  native  soil, 
he  completed  this  fusion  and  recoining,  from  which  proceeded 
a  new  and  common  law  of  treatment,  that  dominated  in  a  similar 
manner  the  buildings  in  the  Germanie  North,  as  those  under  the 
Southern  sun  of  the  ancient  Orient.   Thus  the  Romans  finally 
became  instructors  in  architecture  for  tïke   entire  later  world. 
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II.   The  Btructural  System. 

Grand  were  the  problems  with  which  the  Roffians  approached  th- 
eir  architects  in  the  best  period,  and  so  admirable  and  with 
such  technical  certainty  and  solidity  were  thèse  solved  by  th- 
em  and  brought  to  exécution,  that  even  the  ruins  fill  us  still 
with  wondering  astonishment.  Their  walls  defy  the  weather  and 
storiTiS  of  thousands  of  years,  owing  to  the  résistance  of  the 
Hiaterials  employed,  particularly  to  the  indestructible  adhési- 
on of  the  Diortar  and  the  great  care  in  the  technical  treatuent. 
To  fflake  possible  the  covering  of  the  vast  rooms,  they  took  up 
the  voQSSoir  vaulting  already  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  by 
the  Egyptiens,  Babylonians,  /^ssyrians  and  the  Greeks  (See  pag- 
es 15,  2ô,  28,  94)  and  carried  it  to  an  unexpected  development. 
Thereby  they  created  that  grand  science  of  vaulting,  that  bec- 
ame  a  model  for  ail  times.  With  equal  certainty  they  treated 
the  other  methods  of  construction,  the  combination  of  the  arc- 
hitectural members  and  the  érection  of  intermediate  ceilings 
and  the  roofs. 

i!or  masonry  during  the  republic  and  the  early  impérial  peri- 
od, men  took  for  the  public  buildinés  quarried  stone  and  ash- 
lars  of  the  grrnish  gray  peperine  (a  basaltic  tufa  stone)  and 
of  the  yellow  travertine  (porous  limestone).   About  the  end  of 
the  republic  bricks  came  into  use,  which  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
/»?')"lent  material,   They  were  employed  both  alone  as  **opus  testac- 
eum"  with  thin  bricks  1.18  to  1.97  ins.  thick  and  7.87  to  11.81 
ins.  long,  œostly  deep  red,  set  on  strikingly  thick  mortar  beds 
averaging  1.58  ins.  thick,  as  well  as  for  leveling  and  bonding 
courses  in  rubble  stone  walls,  and  particularly  in  the  concrète 
work  (emplecton),  so  greatly  favorde  by  the  Romans,  whose  int- 
ernai construction  they  strengtbened.   The  external  surfaces 
were  faced  with  carefully  eut  ashlars,  in  the  later  period  ch- 
iefly  with  marble  and  stucco,  baving  an  effectiwe  use  and  acc- 
enting  the  alternations  of  bed  and  end  joints.   The  ashlar  work 
was  animated  by  drafted  margins,  bosses  and  pointing,  the  plain 
wall  surfaces  by  ^opus  incertuiK",  reticulatum  and  spicatum", 
i.  e.,  of  irregular  (uncertein),  net-like  and  herringbone  bond, 
(ffig.  121. 

The  exécution  of  the  vaults  followed  in  a  similar  manner,  ei- 


either  in  eut  stone  oU  entirely  in  brickwork  with  thick  beds 
of  mortar,  or  also  and  generally  ia  the  mixed  construction  wi- 
th  concrète  and  bricks.   In  tbis  brick  arches  were  set  at  equ- 
al  distances  and  were  connected  by  large  flat  bricks,  so  that 
a  strong  framework  was  produced,  wbose  intervais  were  tben  fil- 
led  witb  concrète  composed  of  mortar  and  prieces  of  brick  and 
stone. (fig,  122).  The  entire  vaulted  ceiil»g:. tine  hardened  in- 
to  a  strongly  connected  mass.CPig.  164).   Por  the  vaulting,  t 
the  tunnel  vault  with  the  curvature  of  a  half  cylinder  became 
the  simplest  and  usual  form.  From  it  also  the  most  comffionly 
employed  expressions  for  naming  the  important  parts  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  vaults  were  transferred  to  the  other  kinds,  so 
that  for  example,  the  term  "abutnient^for  the  wall  supporting 
the  vault  and  resisting  its  side  tfarust,  ''imposfor  "starting 
point"for  the  base  of  the  vault,   keystone^for  the  last  stone 
set  in  the  "crown"of  the  vault,  "span^'for  the  distance  between 
the  two  "springing  lines",  i.e.,  the  base  lines,  "f ronfor^fa- 
ce-wall",  for  the  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  va- 
ult, and  more  of  the  like. 

Prom  the  intersection  of  ttio  tunnel  vaults  open  at  both  ends 
and  having  equal  impost  and  crown  heights,is  derived  the  cross 
vault,  whose  ground  area  for  equal  spans  forms  a  square. (Çig. 
123).  The  lower  surfaces  of  the  vaults  then  intersect  in  sharp 
3 edges,  the  'groin  lines",  at  whose  bottom  the  entire  pressure 
of  the  vault  is  concentrated,  in  a  manner.   Thereby  became  pos- 
sible a  large  opening  in  the  abutment  walls  and  their  complète 
concentration  into  separate  piers.  Long  rooms  were  divided  i 
into  such  square  areas  (bays),  which  were  then  covered  by  cross 
vaults  in  rows,  by  which  originated  the  very  effective  subdiv- 
ision of  continuous  arched  porticos. 

Prom  the  covering  of  a  circuler  area  by  a  vault  uniiormly  ri- 
sing  was  derived  the  domical  vault,  that  in  its  réguler  shape 
forms  a  hémisphère  and  rests  on  a  cylindrical  substructure,  t 
the  drum.  (See  Panthéon,  page  135).   Very  frequently  is  this 
kind  of  construction  found  as  a  niche  or  apse  vault,  over  sem- 
icircular  exedras  in  basilicas,  batbs  etc.,  and  above  the  gré- 
ât recesses  in  the  walls. 

liiiirewise  four,  eight,  and  areas  with  more  sides  were  covered 
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by  dômes,  indeed  both  so  that  the  horizontal  section  remaiDed 
polygonal  to  tbe  vertex  (polygonal  doire)  as  well  as  in  the  cgid- 
plete  round  spherical  form  as  a  pendentive  dôme.  (As  for  exam- 
pie  in  the  round  vault  above  the  decegon  of  the  so-called  tem- 
ple of  Hinerva  Medica  at  Rome).   Since  in  the  latter  case  the 
basai  circle  of  the  doœe  only  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  side 
walls,  thefie  inust  be  constructed  in  the  corners  lor  the  suspen- 
ded  arched  portions  a  transition  to  the  circuler  form  by  corb- 
elled  stone  courses.   This  slightly  developed  construction  was 
replaced  in  the  East  Eoman  art  of  the  late  period  by  vaulted 
spherical  triangles  (spandrels,  pendentives),  a  solution  that 
was  only  to  corne  to  complète  maturity  in  Byzantine-Early-Chris- 
tian  art.  (Eig,  178). 

Vaults  chiefly  came  into  use  only  in  public  buildings  and  p 
palaces  as  the  upper  termination  of  the  interior,  ior  simple 
structures  as  a  rule  sufficed  the  flat  wooden  ceiling  of  planks 
on  wooden  beams,  whose  undersides  remained  visible.  In  the  t 
temples  are  found  beside  the  tunnel  vaults  and  dômes  the  hori- 
zontal stone  beam  and  stone  slab  ceilings  with  very  rich  coff- 
ers.  ffor  the  external  covering  both  the  one-sided  sbed  roof 
as  well  as  the  gable  roof  known  from  Grecian  temples,  as  well 
as  the  hip  and  pyramidal  roofs,  sloping  toward  ail  sides,  were 
in  use.  To  ensure  the  construction  and  its  durability  in  cer- 
tain cases  (for  example  over  the  vestibule  of  the  Panthéon), 
even  the  framework  of  the  roof  was  of  bronze.   The  covering 
consisted  of  clay  tiles  of  very  diverse  forms,  as  flat,  conca- 
ve, bip  and  ridge  tiles,  and  exceptionally  of  marble  or  métal 
plates.  The  individual  development  and  form  treatment  of  the 
masses  of  the  building  were  handled  by  the  Romans  with  the  sa- 
me  certainty  as  the  technical  construction.   Their  structural 
ground  élément,  the  round  arch,  they  made  a  chief  ornamental 
\fy!  motive  by  architectural  emphasis  and  by  combination  with  the 
colonnade.  Thereby  they  enriched  the  previously  known  treas- 
ure  of  forms  in  architecture  in  the  most  fruitful  manner. 

III,  The  architectural  treatment  and  décoration, 
ior  the  mastery  of  the  great  architectural  problems  of  the 
architectural  subdivision  of  the  masses  of  the  buildings  prov- 
ed  that  the  principles  of^form  developed  in  flellenistic  art  no 
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longer  snfficed.  The  coIuisds  could  only  be  employed  further 
on  the  temples  in  accordance  with  their  original  puppose.  On 
buildings  of  gre&ter  dimensions  in  several  stories  they  could 
no  longer  receive  the  neavy  loads.  Therefore  they  were  half 
or  even  wholly  inserted  in  the  wall  in  order  to  transfer  to  t 
the  wall  the  œotive  expressed  by  fchem.  Thus  the  coluinns  lost 
their  original  function  and  importance.  They  were  ^^%at^  as 
structural  members  for  the  vertical  subdivision  of  the  walls, 
and  so  received  a  predominating  ornamental  character,  that  was 
even  strengthened  in  the  later  period,  wben  they  were  set  on 
pedestals  (postament)  to  equalige  their  heigh'ts.CPig.  126). 
The  horizontal  subdivision  of  the  walls  resulted  by  cornices 
in  the  forin  of  the  Srecian  entablature.  Over  the  coluirns  was 
then  required  a  corresponding  projection,  an  entablature  block, 
around  which  the  section  was  then  returned  at  rigbt  angles. 
On  buildings  in  several  stories  were  employed  (first  on  the 
théâtre  of  Marcellus  in  Fome)  ail  three  orders  above  each  oth- 
er,  and  indeed  corresponding  to  their  historical  development 
and  their  character,  the  Doric  on  the  lower  story,  the  lonic 
on  the  second,  and  the  Sorinthian  on  the  third.   If  a  fourth 
story  existed,  as  for  exauiple  on  the  Colosseum  in  Kome,  this 
then  received  an  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters. (Pig.  184). This 
arrangement  later  became  a  permanent  rule.   The  buildings  osu- 
ally  received  an  attic,  i.e.,  an  extension  above  the  crowning 
^  cornice  peculiar  to  the  Homan  style,  and  having  the  height  of 
about  one-third  that  of  the  columns  below  it.(Pig.  146).  It 
equalized  the  disproportion  between  the  entablature  and  the  h 
height  of  the  building.  Likewise  in  this  also  appears  the  as- 
sured  feeling  of  the  Romans  for  a  good  proportion  of  the  memb- 
ers of  a  building  to  the  whole. 

As  having  very  important  conséquences  appeared  the  combinat- 
ion  of  the  colonnade  with  the  round  arch,  when  the  walls  were 
entirely  resolved  into  piers,  or  partly  with  engaged  columns, 
and  the  openings  thus  produced  were  spanned  by  round  arches. 
(Pig.  185).  The  earliest  dateable  example  of  this  is  present- 
ed  in  Rome  by  the  remains  of  the  Tabularium  built  in  i8eB.  C. 
Yet  this  new  élément  is  already  found  on  stèles  of  Belos  and 
Syros  of  about  100  B.  C.  To  the  round  arch  was  soon  given  an 
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enclosure  with  section  moulded  like  the  members  of  the  archit- 
rave, the  archivolt  (face  arch),  a  conticuous  impost  moulding 
as  a  sprinéing  band.Cirig.  126).   îhereby  was  imparted  to  tbe 
façades  tbe  very  animated,  rich  and  picturesque  effect  of  the 
séries  of  arches,  the  arcade  on  piers  with  enéaéed  coluœns  or 
pilasters.  This  novel  treatment  soon  became  the  predominatiDg 
architectural  motive  of  Roman  architecture  and  in  combination 
with  the  division  into  stories  and  the  vaulted  construction, 
the  basis  of  the  Roman  façade  and  architectural  System.   Besi- 
des  the  structural  works,  it  appears  to  us  as  the  most  import- 
ant acquisition  of  the  Boman  architects.   But  in  the  architec- 
tural and  ornamental  treatment  the  détails  and  the  décorative 
equipment  with  sculptured  reliefs  and  pictured  représentations, 
it  continues  in  stronger  dependence  upon  Grecian  art.   It  lear- 
ned  to  know  this  in  the  Hellenic  présentation,  already  freed 
froffi  the  original  severity,  and  now  passed  to  a  wider  free  use 
and  transformation  of  the  late  (grecian  séries  of  forms. 

The  development  of  tbe  columnar  orders  leaves  to  be  regrett- 
ed  a  pénétration  into  the  deeper  nature  of  tbe  columns  and  in- 
to the  mystery  of  their  architectural  beauty  in  tbe  Qrecian 
sensé.  The  Boric  style,  so  highly  developed  by  the  6reeks,  t 
that  by  its  severe  restraint  would  most  strongly  correspond  to 
the  character  of  the  Roman  people,  found  acceptance  in  but  mod- 
erate  measure.   It  mostly  experienced  substantiel  altérations, 
until  in  the  new  form  of  the  ''Tuscan  order^it  came  into  the  g 
gênerai  arrangement. (Pig.  127).  This  nearly  always  bas  a  base, 
even  if  merely  conslsting  of  a  plinth  with  a  cove  as  apophyge, 
or  frequently  is  also  in  the  form  of  the  Attic  base,  or  as  a 
plinth  with  torus  and  fillet.  The  shaft  is  never  fluted  but 
is  usually  smooth  for  its  entire  heigbt  or  for  the  lower  tbird. 
a  neck  moulding  (astragal)  forms  the  transition  to  tbe  capital, 
that  consists  of  necking,  echinus  and  abacus.   The  ecbinus  as 
a  rwle  is  profiled  as  a  greater  round  (in  a  quadrant),  but  al- 
so frequently  as  a  cyma.  The  abacus  bears  a  crowning  member. 
The  entablature  bas  a  low  architrave,  at  first  plain,  later  in 
two  or  three  facias,  and  a  high  frieze  (see  lower  cornice  of 
iig.  12v»  in  Pig.  12?),  on  which  the  angle  triglypb  is  set  back 
over  tbe  axis  of  the  outer  column,  so  that  a  half  métope  resu- 
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results  outside.   The  triglypbs  are  frequently  onaitted.   In  t 
the  main  cornices  of  certain  earlier  buildings  (for  example, 
on  the  théâtre  of  Marcellus),  a  dentil  band  is  inserted  over 
the  triglyphs.  (Fig.  125). 

The  Roffian-îonic  order  adhères  to  the  Grecian  model  in  gener- 

':j   al,  even  if  its  classical  purity  in  treatment  be  not  attempted. 
The  volute  bolster  on  the  capital  was  formed  by  a  horizontal 
band  without  the  dépression  at  the  middle.  (ffig.  128).   The  v 
volute  lines  no  longer  reoiain  in  the  plane  but  turn  outward. 
For  a  peripteral  posiibions  the  diagonal  capital  (Kig.  79)  was 
preferred.  The  entablature  bas  a  coiuparatively  low  architrave 
and  frieze,  but  corresponds  in  détails  to  that  of  the  Grecian= 
îonic  witb  somewhat  heavier  sections. 

The  Gorinthian  order  occupies  the  preferred  position  among 
the  splendor  lowing  Romans.   The  proportions  of  its  column  are 
the  saiDe  as  in  the  Srecian  order.   The  shaft  generally  reœains 
smooth  for  the  nobler  materials,  and  especially  for  tfaose  of 
dark  color;  for  light  stone  it  receives  24  flûtes,  ending  in 
semicircles  above  and  below,  or  evvn  horizontally  (in  Pompeii 
and  Tivoli),  in  their  lower  tbird  flat  cables  (rounds)  being 
frequently  inserted.   The  shafts  not  seldom  hâve  spiral  flûtes, 
decorated  by  scales,  foliage,or  even  mosaics.   The  capital  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  êrecisn.   It  exhibits  a  delicately  d 
designed  treatment;  from  two  rows  with  eight  acanthus  leaves 
in  each  spring  eight  flowers  with  two  scrolls  each,  that  unité 
in  pairs  beneath  the  angles  and  at  the  middle,  support  the  ab- 
acus  and  thus  express  the  static  function  in  a  very  animated 

//  way.  (i'ig.  129  a).  Ûorresponding  to  the  treatment  of  the  cap- 
ital, the  architrave  is  also  more  ricbly  decorated  by  ornamen- 
tal  members,  the  facias  not  seldom  having  continoous  fret  or 
scroll  bands  and  witb  sunken  panels  on  the  underside.   The  fr- 
ieze receives  sculptured  figures  in  relief  or  festoons  of  fru- 
its. (Pig.  130).  The  Romans  treated  the  cornice  in  a  manner 
unsurpassed  in  richness  and  beauty  of  effect,   The  widely  pro- 
jecting  geison  rests  on  a  continued  séries  of  élégant  modilli- 
ons,  recurved  in  the  forms  of  doubled  volutes  and  luxuriously 
decorated.  Since  then  the  visible  intervais  between  the  mod- 
illions  receive  recessed  coffers,  such  a  main  cornice  therefore 
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appears  as  a  crowning  of  exquisite  beauty,  when  seen  froin  bel- 
ow.  (Pig.  131). 

In  the  impérial  period  originated  a  variety  of  the  Corintbi- 
an  capital  by  its  combination  witb  the  lonic  diagonal  capital, 
so  tiiat  an  lonic  capital  was  placed  on  the  Corintbian  bell,  w 
when  the  volutes  either  grow  out  of  the  interior  (ardh  of  Tit^ 
us)  or  are  joined  by  a  narrow  horizontal  band  (arch  of  Septim- 
us  Severus  in  Rome).  This  Composite  capital  (Pig.  132)  is  fi- 
rst  found  on  the  arch  of  Titus  in  Rome,  built  81  -  96  Â.  D.  It 
appears  as  a  scarcely  happy  création,  that  bas  sacrificed  just 
the  iBost  effective  part  of  the  Corintbian  capital,  the  flower 

» 

stalks  witb  the  elastically  springing  scrolls,  in  favor  of  an 
inorganic  innovation.   But  the  Roman  art  of  the  later  period 
also  matured  other  forms  of  the  capitals  of  mocumns,  the  so-c= 
alled  fanciful  capitals  witb  very  free  added  plant  motiwes,  a 
animal  and  human  figures  and  the  like.  (Pig.  129  b).  Men  chi- 
efly  preferred  to  furnish  tbe  pier  and  the  pilaster  witb  such 
unrestricted  ornamental  forms.   Otherwise  to  them  and  to  tbe 
antes  in  ail  Roman  orders  were  given  tbe  same  proportions  in 
beight  and  tbe  same  bases,  sections  and  forms  of  capitals  as 
to  tbe  corresponding  columns.   In  tbe  treatment  of  the  détails 
of  tbe  ©orintbian  order  Roman  art  rises  to  a  splendid,  luxuri- 
ant and  frequently  showy  magnificence.   Ail  members  of  tbe  ba- 
se, of  the  capital  and  the  cornice  were  finally  adorned  in  the 
ricbest  manner  witb  architectural  décorative  forms  (pearl,  le- 
af  and  egg  beads  etc.)  and  witb  ornamental  work. 

ioncerning  tbe  polychromy  of  the  architecture,  so  far  as  th- 
//;  is  was  not  produced  by  the  use  of  stone  of  many  colors,  we  on- 
ly  bave  direct  information  in  regard  to  the  structural  parts 
covered  witb  stucco,  wbicb  were  always  painted  in  animated  co- 
lors. Of  the  façades  constructed  of  œarble,  so  fer  as  tbis 
may  be  deteràined  from  existing  remains,  only  the  sculptured 
architectural  members  and  ornaments  received  a  décorative  com- 
pletion  by  colored  treatment. 

The  external  columnar  architecture  likewise  forms  tbe  basis 
for  the  décoration  of  the  interiors.   In  the  greater  monument- 
al buildings  the  wall  surfaces  were  subdivided  by  columns  and 
pilasters.(Pig,  133),  and  were  animated  by  niches,  whicb  like 
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the  Windows  and  doorways,  when  spanned  by  s  round  arcli  receiv- 
ed  an  arcbivolt  with  imposts  and  keystone,  or  wben  of  rectang- 
ular  fonn,  a  «oulded  architrave,  pilasters  or  columns  with  a 
horizontal  ^«rclied  or  angular  pediment.  (Çigs.  134  and  see  120). 

//3  The  intermediate  mural  surfaces  were  divided  into  spaces  by  h 
horizontal  and  vertical  bands,  with  again  recessed  panels  in 
darker  colors.  By  a  corresponding  contrasting  treatment  of  t 
the  séries  of  columns  and  pilaeters  and  of  the  cornices  in  wh- 
ite  or  light  colors  (the  baBes,  capitels,  architraves  and  cor- 
nices in  white  or  light  colors,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  and 
pilasters  in  deeper  and  stronger  tones,  the  friezes  in  very  d 
dark  colors)  was  attained  a  great  clarity  and  united  effect. 
for  the  most  prominent  buildings  the  material  consisted  of  a 
genuine  marble  facing,  where  the  walls  were  cowered  with  marb- 
le  slabs  fixed  with  cramps,  set  with  mortar  at  the  back  and  t 
then  polished,  a  procédure  that  nad  already  reached  high  perf- 
ection in  the  Alexandrine  period.  The  pavements  were  laid  wi- 
th marble  slabs  or  mosaic,  that  in  the  earlier  time  consisted 
of  small  cubes  of  stone  of  many  colors  (opus  tesselatum),  but 
in  the  impérial  period  also  frequectly  were  inlays  of  thin  sl- 
abs, eut  into  the  forms  of  a  drawiné  (opus  sectile).  By  the 
décoration  of  the  vaults  we  see  how  accurately  the  Romans  und- 
erstood  the  develepment  of  their  bold  construction  into  an  ar- 
tistic  form  and  to  enhance  the  effect  of  vast  space.  They  di- 
vided the  surfaces  into  square,  rectangular,  lozenge  and  poly- 
gonal coffers,  diffiinished  correspondingly  upward  in  the  dôme, 
which  were  deeply  sunk,  richly  enclosed  by  pearl,  egg  and  leaf 
mouldings  and  with  grounds  ornamented  by  a  suspended  rosette 
in  relief.  (Pig.  135).  îhereby  theynot  only  actually  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  vault,  but  also  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
light  and  élégant  «eiling,  which  spanned  the  great  hall  like 
a  network  (Pigs.  133,  14^,  160).  For  less  richly  treated  arch- 
itectural Works  and  in  smaller  rooms,  there  occurred  instead 
of  the  marble  facing  an  imitation  in  stucco  and  painting,  from 

//~  which  proceeded  the  charming  (Pompeian)  style  of  décoration  to 
be  described  later. 

Décorative  sculpture  acquires  on  Roman  buildings  a  ricber  f 
field  of  application  in  the  crowning  statues,  friezes,  atlantes. 
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caryatids  and  the  like,  but  does  not  advance  beyond  a  direct 

imitation  of  Grecian  art  works  and  conventionalization  in  the 
fiellenistic  sensé.  Very  beautiful  are  certain  historical  re- 
liefs (for  example,  on  the  arbh  of  Titus  the  bearing  of  the 
booty  froffi  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  Pig.  136),  and  the 
mythological  figures,  geniuses,  nymphs,  soldiers  and  the  like, 
œodeled  freeband  in  stucco,  such  as  hâve  still  reaiained  in  the 
Stabian  Baths  of  Pompeii  and  in  antique  tombs  on  Via  Latina  n 
near  Rome. 

Décorative  painting  likewise  remains  dépendent  in  style  opon 
Grecian  art.  In  the  so-called  scenography  (perspective),  the 
painting  of  plane  walls  with  architectural  and  figure  représen- 
tations, it  attains  to  excellent  works,  that  we  can  best  foll- 
ow  in  Pompeii. (Pig.  loO). 

In  Roman  ornament  the  acanthus  f crins  the  basis,  yet  convent- 
ionalized  diferently  from  Qrecian  foiiage.  On  the  Corintbian 
capitals  of  the  best  period  (vestibule  of  the  Panthéon)^  it  ex- 
hibits  a  palm  leaf  arrangement  with  a  spoon-shaped  rounding  of 
the  leaves.  (Pig.  137).  Otherwise  the  connection  with  project- 
ing  scrolls  in  order  to  arrange  the  acanthus  leaves  in  overlap- 
ping  form  with  luxuriant  and  soft  modeling  is  characteristic 
of  Roman  ornement.  (Pig.  138).  To  this  are  added  conventional- 
ized  animal  and  human  forins,  finit  and  lower  festoons  with  ba- 
nds,  skulls  of  sacrificed  animais,  tools  and  weapons,  and  fin- 
ally  Quite  naturally  treated  plant  motives,  branches  of  the 
plane  and  cherry  trees,  vine  leaves  and  branches,  etc.   Prom 
the  overlaying  or  répétition  of  thèse  éléments  originated  gro- 
tesques,* the  distinctive  mixed  ornamente  of  the  Roman  antique 
/Tcomposed  of  wonderful  ("grotesque")  human  and  animal  forms  wi- 
th scrolls  and  foiiage,  that  finally  (as  the  so-called  ''infin- 
ité répétition")  overran  entire  surfaces  in  symmetrical  arran- 
gement, and  became  the  direct  prototype  for  the  periods  of  Sar- 
acenic  art,  so  fwiitful  in  the  domain  of  ornamentation,  the  h 
high  and  late  Renaissance  and  the  Barocco  period.  The  eaploy- 
ment  and  detailed  development  of  Roman  ornament  misses  the  re- 
fined  feeling  for  form  in  accordance  with  the  functions  of  the 
architectural  members  found  in  the  carefully  judging  Grecian 
art  spirit.   In  the  entire  treatment  is  manifested  a  free  con- 
ception, regarding  the  ornament  chiefly  in  itself  as  a  décora- 
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décorative  accessory,  wherefore  also  many  architectural  works, 
especiôlly  in  the  later  time,  even  if  calculated  for  a  rich  e 
effect,  produce  a  massive,  heavy  and  overloaded  impression  by 
tne  often  actually  inorganic  décoration  of  nearly  ail  structu- 
ral members.  The  importance  of  Roman  architecture  is  indeed 
but  slightly  influenced  thereby.  Por  not  in  détails  lies  its 
strengtb,  but  in  the  mighty  technical  works  in  regard  to  their 
création  of  colossal  interiors,  in  the  great  monumental  tende- 
ncy,  tith  which  in  the  treatment  of  façades  and  internai  déco- 
ration it  masters  the  masses,  and  particularly  in  the  model  p 
plans  of  the  types  of  buildings  created  by  it.  * 

*  The  name  of  'grotesque^  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  15  th 
century  for  the  antique  wall  and  eeiling  paintings  then  diBcov- 
ered  in  aubterranean  ohambers  ( grottoe) .  The  Renaissance  mas- 
ters (particularly  Raphaël  Santi  among  them)  were  se  enraptur- 
ed  by  their  freshness  and  charm,  that  this  mode  of  ornamentat- 
ion  led  to  a  nem  conception  in  the  art  of  the  Renaissance. (See 
volume  2) . 

IV.   The  monuments. 

Por  several  centuries  the  temple  stood  among  the  Romans  in 
the  foreground  of  architectural  activity.   But  in  gênerai  it 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  problems,  that  were  proposed 
to  architecture  by  the  powerful  Roman  citizens,  soon  acquiring 
independence  and  wealth.   By  the  prominent  participation  of  t 
the  entire  people  in  the  politics  of  the  world  empire,  public 
life  was  spent  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  Hellenistic  ci- 
ties,in  l^he  market  place  and  tne  forum,  whicb  consequently  was 
transforœed  into  a  magnificent  design  in  the  grandest  style, 
for  the  developed  commerce  and  the  courts  the  érection  of  the 
basilica  became  necessary,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  strong 
claims  of  the  people  to  public  enjoyment,  those  of  the  théâtre, 
amphithéâtre  and  circus.   £or  récréation  and  the  care  of  the 
body  served  particularly  the  public  baths  or  thermes,  in  which 
the  Romans  beheld  such  indispensable  designs,  that  also  every- 
t,  where  that  they  settled,  care  was  first  taken  for  their  estab- 
lishment. Then  in  the  best  period  arose  the  triumfhal  arches 
as  magoificent  gateways  in  honor  of  the  entering  victorious 
gênerais  and  the  mémorial  columns.  Secular  architecture  shone 
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in  the  stately  impérial  palaces  and  villas,  and  the  Roman  dwel- 
ling  received  its  artistic  development.   But  even  the  tombs  a 
afford  interest  to  the  history  of  architecture,  as  well  as  the 
utilitarian  structures,  in  which  the  Romans  completed  astonish- 
ing  undertakings.   The  entire  plans  and  treatment  of  the  arch- 
itectural Works  shows  in  the  tendency  toward  the  grand  and  mon- 
umental, in  the  free  conception  and  the  rich  and  varied  forme, 
the  basai  character  of  the  people,  that  conouered  and  ruled  t 
the  world. 

The  Roman  temple  is  derived  in  gênerai  from  a  combination  of 
the  Etruscan  ground  plan  with  Grecian  architectural  forms.  But 
its  entire  development  is  treated  somewhat  more  freely  than  t 
that  of  the  Srecian  temple.   The  ancient  Italian  form  détermin- 
es the  earlier  monuments,  and  which  is  similar  to  the  êrecian 
prostyle  temple,  consisting  of  a  deep  vestibule  with  a  single 
cell  on  a  hig.h  podium,  which  is  also  retained  for  the  later 
buildings  in  order  to  enhance  the  effect.(Pigs.  139,  140).  To 
the  podium  lesds  on  the  façade  a  wide  flight  of  steps  flanked 
by  side  walls.   The  péristyle  is  generally  only  indicated  by 
half  columns  on  the  external  walls  ci  the  cell.(Pig.  166).  lèr 
the  interior  in  case  of  richer  tjjeatment,  the  walls  are  anima- 
ted  by  alternately  rectanéular  and  semicirculsr  niches  accomp- 
anied  by  columns  or  pilasters  and  crowned  by  caps,  so  thet  en 
extremely  showy  internai  architecture  is  produced.   A  particu- 
larly  large  recess  (exedra)  is  intended  for  tha  statue  of  the 
deity.   The  covsring  of  the  cell  substantially  differs  from 
that  of  the  Srecian  temple,  in  that  instead  of  the  horizontal 
ceiling  occurs  a  coffered  tunnel  vault  (double  temple  of  Venus 
and  Roma  in  Rome),  but  the  i^recian  pediment  was  still  retained 
on  the  exterior.   In  the.làter  tiine-~are  found  nearly  ail  kinds 
of  temples,  even  peripteral,   Sspecially  characteristic  is  the 
préférence  expressed  for  the  circular  temole,  both  that  with 
! ly   horizontal  ceiling  as  well  as  with  domical  vault.   The  Panthé- 
on at  Rome  is  the  most  famous  example. 

Public  secular  architecture  obtained  its  opportunity  by  the 
ground  planning  and  architectural  development  of  the  cities. 
5'or  this,  among  the  rich  Hellenistic  cities  the  magniiicent 
plan  of  Alexandria  chiefly  apoears  to  hâve  served  the  Romans 
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as  a  ffiodel.   Not  only  were  the  CGmœercial  and  sanltary  condit- 
ioDS  cared  for  in  the  best  manner,  but  likewise  a  vern  wide 
scope  weB  allowed  to  purely  artistic  considérations.   Thèse  or~ 
iginated  entire  magnificent  streets  with  porticos  extending  a- 
long  botb  sides,  but  wbich  were  again  effectively  interrupted 
by  certain  projecting  buildings  and  picturesquely  animated  by 
arched  gateways  and  mémorial  columns.   But  the  chief  attention 
was  always  devoted  to  the  furum,  the  market  place  corresponding 
to  the  érecian  agora,  as  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  ci- 
ty  end  the  public  life,  the  scène  of  political  transactions  a 
and  of  the  sittings  of  the  consultations  of  the  great  assembl- 
ies  of  the  people.   Ëach  city  had  at  least  one  forum.   There 
were  placed  the  most  important  buildings.  The  l'arum  Fomanum 
was  the  oldest  and  most  noteworthy  in  Rome;  from  its  rostrum 
(rostra,  the  public  platform  of  orators)  the  Roman  people  was 
formerly  inspired  to  great  deeds;  ^aesar  and  Augustus  beautif- 
ied  it  by  splendid  buildings. (Pigs.  141,  142).   But  also  the 
other  forums  were  richly  and  in  part  showily  treated.  The  for- 
um of  Trejan  was  esteemed  a  wonder  of  the  world.  —  A  clear  r 
représentation  of  such  a  design  in  a  smaller  city  is  still  gi- 
ver  by  the  ruins  of  the  princepal  forum  of  Pompeii. 

Affiong  the  secular  buildings  erected  on  the  forum,  the  basil- 
icas  occupy  the  most  important  place.   They  were  already  known 
in  the  Srecian  period  as  places  for  courts  and  officiais  (stoa 
basileos  =  royal  portico),  had  in  Rome  no  strictly  limited  pur- 
pose,  but  cbiefly  served  for  the  propeir  market  traffic  and  the 
Administration  of  justice.   Its  ground  plan  (Pigs.  141i  16^) 
has  the  form  of  an  elongated  rectangle,  which  contains  a  midd- 
le  room  of  similar  form,  the  middle  aisle;  this  is  surrounded 
by  single  or  double  porticos,  the  side  aisles.   At  one  end  is 
found  the  entrance  treated  as  a  portico,  opposite  it  at  the  o- 
ther  end  being  usually  a  semicircular  addition,  termed  apse, 
as  a  raised  platform  for  the  gourt  of  justice  and  enclosed  by 
marble  railings.  The  side  aisles  were  frequently  two  story, 
the  middle  aisle  being  made  high.   If  the  rafters  were  not  le- 
ft  visible,  the  ceiling  was  composed  of  a  coffered  wooden  ceil- 
ing,  more  rarely  vaulted.  The  forensic  (judicial)  basilicas 
of  the  later  period  frequently  differ  from  the  normal  design. 
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but  always  exhibit  the  ground  scheme  of  the  three  alsled  prie- 
cipal  rooDJ  with  one  or  more  tribunes.   The  oldest  acd  a  well 
preserved  example  of  tbis  very  important  foriE  of  building  is 
tbe  basilica  on  the  cbief  forum  of  ^ompeii,  dating  from  the 
second  century  with  a  tbree  aisled  main  apartment  and  a  rect- 
angular  tribune.  In  the  impérial  period  even  the  larger  pala- 
ces had  their  own  basilicas.  (Pig.  152). 
//?  The  Roman  théâtre  was  imitated  from  the  Grecian  (see  page  93), 
//'^  but  is  not  sunk  into  the  ground,  since  it  is  treated  as  a  det- 
ached  structure,  so  that  a  tall  architecture  in  several  stori- 
es  was  required  for  the  exterior,  Instead  of  being  in  the  or- 
chestra, the  drama  vas   performed  on  an  elevated  stage  (pulpit- 
vic^uffi).  Por  this  the  Grecian  proscenion  received  a  corresponding 
extension  toward  the  orchestra.   The  parascenions  could  be  re- 
moved.  The  side  entrances  (paradoi)  were  built  over,  above  t 
them  being  arranged  the  preferred  boxes  (corresponding  to  the 
proscenium  boxes  of  the  modem  théâtre),  and  which  were  then 
placed  against  the  stage  building.  Thereby  originated  an  enc- 
losed  plan,  that  bas  been  retained  until  the  présent  day  as 
the  ground  form  of  théâtre:  buildings.   Tbe  first  stone  théâtre 
at  Rome  was  that  of  Pompeius  of  the  year  55  B.  C,  the  best  k 
known  being  that  of  Marcellus  oi  the  year  11  B.  C. 

Por  producing  hunts  of  animais  and  combats  of  gladistors,  t 
stage  could  be  removed.   8y  the  great  crowding  of  the  people 
to  such  shows,  there  soon  resulted  the  need  for  utilizing  for 
the  spectators  the  side  previously  occupied  by  the  stage.   Tb- 
us  originated  the  generally  complète  elliptical  enclosure  of 
the  amphithéâtre,  in  which  the  orchestra  became  the  arena  or 
place  for  combats,  surrounded  by  the  rows  of  spectators  rising 
around  it.  A  well  preserved  amphithéâtre,  at  the  same  time  p 
proved  to  be  the  earliest,  is  that  at  Pompeii»(Fig.  143),  built 
about  70  B.  C,  but  the  grandest  designis  that  of  the  Plavian 
"Colosseum"  in  Rome,  completed  in  the  year  oO  A.  D.,  (Pig,  144), 
whose  external  dimensions  amount  to  616.8  and  511.8  ft.,  in  t 
the  arena  being  252.6  and  152.6  f t. ,  so  that  over  50,000  spec- 
tatçrs  could  find  placée.  The  àeiébtof  tbe  external,  ïtliie»- 
sux«d  168.8  ft.   E^ven  today  in  its  ruins,  tbis  érand  structure 
makes  a  truly  overpowering  impression. 
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Tbe  Roman  circus  correspcnded  to  tbe  Grecian  hippodrome.   It 

was  a  structural  design  for  races  in  chariots  acd  on  horseback, 
coDsisting  of  a  very  long  and  narrow  race  course,  tbe  arena  ( 
(that  of  the  Oircus  maximus  must  bave  been  1958.?.  ft.  long  and 
360.9  ft.  wide)  and  tbe  space  for  tbe  spectators  rising  like 
an  amphithéâtre  and  frequently  enclosed  by  a  portico  (at  tbe  ■ 
Gircus  maximus  were  apparently  260,000  seats).   In  the  middle 
y.  of  tbe  arena  extended  lengthwise  a  raised  parapet  (spina),  cr- 
owned  by  statues  and  obelisks;  at  each  end  stood  a  conical  st- 
one  goal  (meta).  The  portai  for  the  entrance  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  contests  was  found  at  one  of  the  two  ends;  tbe  op- 
posite one  ended  in  a  semicircle.  Hère  was  the  porta  triumph- 
alis  leading  tfarougb  the  space  for  spectators  and  intended  for 
the  festal  exit  of  tbe  v4ctor.  —  At  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  Grecian  stadeion  and  odeion  found  entrance  into  Rome. 

Tbe  Batbs  (thermae)  were  developed  gradually  from  tbe  bathi- 
ng  arrangements  connected  witb  the  gymnasiums  after  the  Greci- 
an model  into  magnificent  and  luxurious  buildings  in  tbe  grand- 
est  style,  whicb  were  botb  intended  for  tbe  care  of  tbe  body 
and  for  instruction,  and  also  for  tbe  intellectuel  and  artiste 
ic  enjoyments  of  the  most  sélect  kind.   As  essential  parts  th- 
ey  contained  (Pig.  145): —  tbe  vestibule  (lobby  V),  a  room  for 
removing  the  clotbing  (apodyterium) ,  the  cold  bath  (frigidari- 
uffi)  witb  swifflŒing  basin  (natatio),  the  lukeward  bath  or  warm 
air  room(  tepidarium),  tbe  bot  or  ward  bath  (caldarium)  witb 
tbe  cold  water  basin  (labrum),  the  sweat  bath  (laconicum,  7) 
as  a  small  and  generally  circular  room  filled  witb  hot  and  dry 
air,  tbe  anéinting  room  (unctorium)  and  tbe  palaestra,  tbe  co- 
urt surrounded  by  porticos  and  for  gymnastic  exercises,  espec- 
ially  for  tbe  bail  games  before  tbe  bath,  so  dear  to  tbe  Roma- 
ns. The  plaîj  regularly  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  the  princi- 
pal rooms  successively  on  tbe  sborter  axis  of  the  bath  building, 
first  tbe  cold  bath,  tben  tbe  ward  bath  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
structure, and  bebind  tbis  tbe  bot  bath.  Tbe  heating  was  done 
by  the  hypocaust,  a  heating  chamber  under  tbe  floor,  from  whi- 
cb bot  air  flues  led  to  the  hollow  walls  of  the  bot  and  warm 
batbs.  —  Thèse  bath  structuces  lay  in  a  spacious  court  with 
areas  for  exercise  and  games,  adorned  by  plants  and  waterworks, 
surrounded  by  porticos  with  promenades,  lecture  halls,  exedras 
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and  galleries  for  paintings  and  scolptures  in  part  of  the  high- 
est  value.   The  clearest  représentation  of  tbe  baths,  usually 
existing  in  very  great  numbers,  is  given  in  Pompeii  by  the  ba- 
ths erected  in  about  the  2  nd  century  B.  C.  od  Stabian  and  Ab- 
undance  streets,  in  Rome  by  those  of  Caracalla  on  Voa  Appia, 
completed  in  the  year  216  A.  D.  (Pig.  145). 

The  triumphal  arches  coine  from  tbe  primitive  tendency  of  the 
Roman  people  to  create  for  its  great  deeds  and  those  of  its  g 
gênerais  prominent  monumental  memorials.  They  belong  to  the 
most  important  and  artistically  perfect  works  of  the  Romans. 
Their  foroî  is  determined  by  the  purpose  oi  tresting  state  gate- 
ways  as  artistic  enclosures  of  a  higb  and  wide  gâte,  spanned 
by  a  richly  coffered  tunnel  vault  and  usually  with  two  smaller 
side  passades.  The  façades  receive  a  single  or  doubled  colon- 
nade on  a  continuous  plinth  or  pedestals,  a  splendidly  treeted 
cornice  and  a  high  attic  with  the  dedicatory  inscription.  Pro- 
jecting  columns  are  crowned  by  capitals,  tbe  frieze,  arch  span- 
drels  and  panels  are  adorned  by  rich  sculptures,  wbose  meaning 
relates  to  the  deeds  of  the  victor,  There  elso  exist  numerous 
similer  triumphal  arches  in  the  other  provinces  of  tbe  world 
y  .vî  empire,  but  those  best  known  in  Rome  are  those  of  Titus  (Pie. 
146),  of  SeptiiTiUS  Sewerus  (Pie.  163)  and  of  Constantine  the 
Great. 

The  honorary  (mémorial)  columns  likewise  hâve  tbe  problem  of 
supporting  honorary  statues,  psrticularly  those  of  the  emperor, 
as  well  as  by  cowering  the  shaft  T?ith  a  slowly  rising  and  con- 
tinuous band  of  reliefs,  to  présent  the  largest  possible  surf- 
ace for  connected  historical  représentations.  (The  relief  band, 
3.28  ft.  wide,  656.2  ft.  long  and  developed  in  22  turns,  of  t 
tbe  column  of  Trajan  in  Rome,  Pig.  147,  treats  of  tbe  two  cam- 
paigns  of  tbe  emperor  against  the  Dacians,  and  it  bas  2500  fi- 
gures from  1.97  to  2.30  ft.  high,  with  a  careful  rendering  of 
racial  characteristics,  costumes  and  weapons  of  the  différent 
peoples,  thereby  being  a  document  of  high  value.). 

Tbe  excavations  in  Eompeii  afford  to  us  most  important  con- 
clusions regarding  private  architecture.  The  Roman  dwelling 
very  substantially  differs  from  our  modem  bouses,  because  as 
in  Greece,  its  entire  beauty  is  internai,  while  the  exterior 
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entirely  lacks  tfae  developmect  of  the  façade.  Only  in  streets 
for  traÉfic  do  etoops  and  workshops  open  externally.  Ail  the 
principal  rooms  lie  on  the  ground  level,  wbereby  a  great  exte- 
Dt  of  area  is  required,  especially  in  deptb.  Where  an  upper 
story  existed,  only  subordinate  rooms  were  placed  in  it,  at 
most  but  a  dining  room  (cenaculum).  We  find  the  ground  plan 
in  the  Etruscan  dwelling  (see  page  100),  Prom  the  2   nd  centu- 
ry  onward,  there  occurred  an  extension  and  enrichment  onder 
the  influence  of  Hellenistic  art  and  mode  of  life.  The  repré- 
sentation of  the  men's  and  women's  dwelling  lound  no  admission 
among  the  Romans.  The  atrium  and  the  tablinum  remained  as  be- 
fore  the  chief  portions  of  the  house.  Likewise  the  other  roo- 
ms grouped  around  the  atrium  were  retained.  But  behind  the  t 
tablinum  was  placed  a  court  with  porticos,  the  péristyle -af ter 
the  Grecian  model  (see  page  96),  treated  in  its  inner  open  sp- 
ace  as  an  ornamental  garden  (hortus)  (Pig.  148)  and  surrounded 
by  rooms,  that  reoeived  the  Grecian  names  of  Oecus  (f estai  ha- 
ll, exedra  (conversation  hall)  and  triclinium  (dining  hall). 
A  narrow  passage  beside  the  tablinum,  wbich  the  Romans  termed 
''andron",  connected  the  péristyle  and  the  atrium.  The  tablin- 
um also  opened  toward  the  péristyle  in  its  entire  width  or  by 
a  wide  doorway;  The  atrium  itself  was  generally  enlarged.   In 
its  original  and  simplest  construction,  the  Tuscan  atrium,  the 
ceiling  was  supported  by  four  intersecting  beams,  that  left  t 
/i.^  the  compluvium  free  between  thero.  But  with  the  ever  increasi- 
Bg  dimensions,  support  soon  became  necessary,  at  first  by  four 
colomns  and  later  by  a  greater  number,  so  that  also  the  atrium 
was  surrounded  by  porticos.  Thus  originated  the  tetrastyle  a 
and  the  Corinthian  atrium.  The  surfaces  of  the  roof  were  inc- 
lined  inward  to  the  compluvium;  the  f alling  rain  water  was  col- 
lected  in  the  impluvium,  that  in  the  better  houses  was  enclos- 
ed  and  bordered  with  marble.  Por  the  displuviatile  atrium  the 
roof  surfaces  did  not  slope  inward,  but  outward  and  toward  the 
enclosing  walls;  the  light  opening  then  occurred  on  high  at 
the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Smaller  atriums  were  sometimes  entire- 
ly covered  by  a  hip  roof  without  the  compluvium  (atrium  testu- 
dinatum).  The  entire  plan  of  the  dwelling  permits  the  récogn- 
ition of  a  diylcioB  into  two  main  portions,  a  front  house  (an- 
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(antica)  lith  tbe   plan  of  the  Italian  atrium  hoose,  and  a  rear 
house  (postica)  after  the  model  of  the  Grecian  péristyle  faouse 
(Pie.  149).  The  atriuffi  and  the  front  roons  in  the  later  péri- 
od  cbiefly  served  the  master  for  bis  pusiness  purposes,  while 
the  péristyle  building  remained  ever  more  reserved  for  the  pr- 
oper  family  lit'e.  The  connection  of  the  two  divisions  was  mo- 
reover  chieily  efiected  by  the  andron  and  also  througfa  the  ta- 
blinuQi,  which  received  particular  treatment  as  the  réception 
rooffi  of  the  master. 

The  construction  of  the  Pompeian  dwellings  entirely  occurred 
in  rubble  masonry,  both  as  opus  incertum  and  as  opus  reticula- 
tum  with  the  use  of  lava,  tuf a  and  limestone  (travertine).  B 
Bricks  were  only  found  at  the  angles,  door  .jambs  and  columns, 
lÇ}itoen   thèse  ï?ere  not  composed  of  the  stone  eentioned.  In  the 
impérial  period  also  the  white  Carrara  marble  found  employment 
for  coluHins,  pilasters  and  cornices,  and  the  variegated  in  sl- 
abs  for  floors  and  facing  walls.  Otherwise  fihe  internai  walls 
were  covered  by  a  coating  of  stuceo  1.97  -  3.15  incfaes  thick 
and  then  furnished  with  animated  painted  décorations.   Those 
in  great  part  well  preserved  Pompeian  décorations  are  most  in- 
teresting  to  us  for  the  history  of  art.   But  they  also  hâve  s 
such  8Ti   individual  and  intimate  charm,  that  we  now  still  pay 
to  them  our  entire  admiration.   The  procédure  throughout  appe- 
ars,  as  f resco;  the  bits  of  marble  were  prepared  as  mortar,  ap- 
• plied  in  three  coats,  and  the  last  layer  was  made  as  fine  as 
possible  and  already  miked  with  the  ground  tint,   Hence  occur- 
red, so  long  as  the  plaster  remained  damp  (al  fresco),  the  pa- 
ing  on  it  with  colors  intimately  mixed  with  Punie  wax.   This 
appropriate  technical  procédure  explains  the  great  durability 
of  Pompeian  mural  paintings;  on  it  is  also  based  the  prédomin- 
ance of  distinct  colors  on  large  panels,  and  the  basai  harmony 
thereby  required,  The  évolution  of  the  ornamentation  permits 
the  récognition  of  four  distinguishable  styles,  that  not  only 
prevailed  in  Pompeii,  but  also  in  Pome  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  first  so-called  "incrustation  style"  (3  rd  and  2   nd  centu- 
ries B.  C.)  is  characterized  as  a  direct  imitation  of  marble 
facing  by  a  covering  of  stuceo  in  relief.  In  the  second  style, 
the  80«called  "architectural  style"  (in  Rome  from  100  B.  C, 
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i-D  ,ompeii  froro  about  90  B.  C.)  tne  marble  facing  was  likewise 
imitâted,  not  in  stucco,  but  by  painted  représentations  of  ar- 
chitectural forms,  as  tbose  might  be  in  reality.   In  tbe  pane- 
ls are  inserted  paintings  of  figures  and  landscapes.  About  t 
the  Bbristian  era  began  the  *third  ornamental  or  fgyptian  sty- 
le**, in  which  the  wall  was  regarded  as  an  unbroken  surface  and 
decorated  by  ornamental  paintings,  in  which  were  eœployed  num- 
eroos  éléments  derived  from  Sgypt,  indeed  in  beautiful,  noble 
forms  and  délicate  and  ^inely  graduated  colors.   If  architect- 
ural motives  occur  in  this  style,  they  are  purely  ornamental 
and  are  treated  so  gracefully  and  flatly,  that  they  could  not 
be  taken  for  the  reality.  The  fourtb  and  properly  "Pompeian 
style"  from  the  late  times  of  Pompeii  (about  from  50  to  79  A. 
0.)  résolves  the  walls  into  a  sportively  sligbt,  perspective, 
but  always  conceived  as  décorative,  sham  architecture  (Pig. 
150),  with  views  of  fanciful  porticos  animated  by  figures  and 
soaring  geniuses  or  idyllic  iandscapes,  ail  in  deep  and  brill- 
iant  colors  of  great  richness.  By  thèse  paintings,  which  we 
must  count  among  the  most  magnificent  créations  of  antique  a 
art,  the  Pompeian  house,  so  tasteless  and  plain  externally,  re-l 
ceived  an  extremely  attractive  and  harmonious  interior;  the  al-| 
ready  effective  architectural  as  well  as  tasteful  effect  of 
the  perspectives,  especially  from  the  atrium  to  the  péristyle 
(Pig.  151),  thereby  expérience  still  a  considérable  enhancement| 

More  simply  that  the  house  of  the  well  to  do  Boman  citizen 
was  treated  that  of  the  less  wealthy  man,  even  if  on  the  same 
ground  lines  (in  Rome  were  even  barracks  for  rental,  which  pi- 
led  up  so  many  stories,  that  finally  a  légal  limit  was  fixed 
for  their  extrême  height).  But  on  the  other  hand,  also  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  the  great  were  the  more  extended  in  pl- 
an and  luxuBiousness  in  the  equipment.   The  impérial  villas  of 
the  first  period  in  gênerai  borrowed  their  ground  plans  from 
that  of  the  citizen's  dwelling  with  a  mode  of  exécution  corres- 
ponding  to  the  dignity  of  the  occupant.  The  vestibules  became 
princely  anterooms,  the  atriums  were  high  and  spacious  column- 
ar  courts,  the  péristyles  great  garden  designs  with  walks,  ad- 
jacent collections  of  books  and  paintings,  and  even  with  basi- 
licas  for  the  officiai  business  of  the  emperor.   With  the  inc- 
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increasiDg  preteusions  to  holding  a  court  must  the  enclosing 
of  the  plan  eve)P  yield  to  a  more  open  structure  on  the  site  a 
and  a  thorough  regard  to  surrounding  nature.   The  porticos  and 
Windows  opened  sometiines  into  the  open  air  or  on  well  kept  gar- 
dens.  The  natural  élévations  of  the  ground  were  utilized  as 
effectively  graded  terraces.   Baths  were  found  in  nearly  ail 
villas,  but  in  the  largest  were  also  théâtres  and  stadiums.  — 
Of  the  numerous  structures  of  the  kind  but  few  ruins  now  renia- 
in,  the  best  preserved  being  at  Albano  and  Tivoli,  the  latter 
being  especially  interesting,  since  there  the  art-loving  and 
widely  traveled  emperor  Hadrian  had  the  most  famous  architect- 
ural buildings  of  the  ancient  world  reproduced  at  a  sœaller 
scale  for  his  summer  résidence, 

Among  the  impérial  palaces,  that  comœenced  by  Augustus  in 
the  ffiidst  of  the  Palatine  at  Rome  and  extended  in  plan  by  the 
Plavians,  formed  a  palace  or  proper  résidence  of  the  emperor. 
The  ground  plan  (Fig.  152)  permits  the  récognition  of  the  sé- 
quence usual  in  the  Pompéien  house  of  enclosed  rooms  and  open 
courts  in  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  indeed  at  a  disproportion- 
ately  great  scale.  The  narrow  main  façade  at  the  north  is  pre- 
ceded  by  an  open  portico  with  piers,  from  which  three  doorways 
open  into  the.  palace,  the  rigbt  one  into  a  basilica,  the  left 
into  the  lararium  (palace  chapel),  and  the  middle  one  into  a 
réception  hall  very  effectively  treated  architecturally  by  ni- 
ches and  colonnades,  98.4  x  128.0  ft.  Behind  this  lies  a  col- 
ossal columnar  court  190.3  x   173.9  ft.,  adjoining  which  on  the 
right  (northwest),  and  probably  on  the  not  yet  excavated  left 
side,  is  a  séries  of  rectangular  and  octagonal  rooms  with  sem- 
icircular  exedras.  The  termination  at  the  southwest  end  is 
formed  by  a  great  hall,  generally  designated  a  triclinium,100,l 
X  111.6  ft,  with  a  segmentai  niche  on  the  main  axis.   Through 
the  doorways  and  Windows  in  the  northwest  wall  the  view  opens 
into  a  nympheum  constructed  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  side, 
a  grotte  structure  with  fountains  etc.   In  the  subdivision  of 
the  interior  appears  the  endeavor  to  animate  and  extend  the 
rectangular  plan  by  the  arrangeient  of  niches  and  circular  ro- 
oms. With  the  corresponding  vaulting  then  originated  those 
relations  between  the  ground  form  and  the  shape  of  the  ceiling. 
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on  whicb  is  based  the  unified  and  decided  effect  interually  of 
Roman  architectural  structures. 

The  remaining  impérial  palaces  are  freer  in  plan,  in  part  en- 
tirely  developed  independent  of  tfae  séquence  of  rooms  in  the 
Roman  dwelling.  The  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato  bas  the 
unusual  form  of  a  fortified  structure  arrangea  on  a  cèiossal 
//^area  649.6  x  518.3  ft.,  that  is  defended  by  16  towers,  and  li- 
ke  a  Roman  camp,  is  divided  into  four  quarters  by  two  intersec- 
ting  streets,  and  in  which  the  separate  apartments  are  gBouped 
around  a  péristyle. 

The  internai  ornamentation  developed  in  thèse  impérial  pala~ 
ces  is  an  ostentation  previously  mnknown,  that  in  certain  cas- 
es, as  for  example  in  the  golden  house  of  Nero  (domus  aurea) 
waa  carried  to  the  extrême  limit  then  possible. 

As  among  the  dwellings  of  the  living,  so  likewise  in  the  to- 
mbs  was  the  place  of  repose  of  the  emperor  distinguished  above 
the  rest  by  its  magnitude  and  rich  architectural  treatment. 
The  mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  planned  in  the  year  28  B.  G.,  in 
which  the  members  of  his  faâily  and  an  entire  séries  of  later 
emperors  were  buried,  bad  the  Etruscan  form  of  a  tumulus  tomb, 
consisting  of  a  high  circular  substructure  311.7  ft.  in  diame- 
ter,  on  which, was  raised  the  mighty  earthen  mound  planted  with 
cypresses,  at  the  apex  of  which  stood  the  colossal  statue  of 
the  emperor.  The  external  wall  was  subdivided  by  deep  niches 
with  half  dômes,  a  columnar  portico  being  placed  before  the  e 
entrance.  Even  more  imposing  was  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (bu- 
ilt  136  -  139  A.  D.),  preserved  in  the  castel  of  S.  Angelo.It 
had  a  similar  ground  form.  But  the  drum  enclosing  the  sepulch- 
ral  chamber  rose  above  a  substructure  341.2  ft.  square,  was 
239.5  ft.  in  diaméter,  and  was  fàcedcwith  marbèe  and  crowned 
by  a  rich  entablature  with  a  séries  of  statues,  behind  which 
then  rose  the  cône,  whose  apex  was  occupied  by  a  statue  of  the 
emperor.   In  the  other  tombs  are  found  nearly  ail  modes  of  bu- 
rial,  that  the  Romans  had  learned  from  the  peoples  conquered 
il^  by  them:-  rock-cut  tombs  after  Etruscan  traditions  (tombs  of 
Scipio  and  of  Naso  near  Rome),  rows  of  toffl|)s  in  walled  burial 
places  with  locations  for  crémation  (ustrina)  tombs,  fountains, 
and  simple  marble  mémorial  columns,  the  stones  similar  to  the 
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. recian  stèles;  columbariums  as  subterranean  vaulted  tombs  wi- 
th  niches  arrangea  above  each  other  in  the  walls  for  preservi- 
ng  the  urns  ef  ashes;  later  when  the  crémation  of  corpses  was 
abandoned  (from  the  2   nd  century  A.  D,  onward),  sarcophaguses, 
that  were  partly  placed  in  pits  and  partly  in  the  open  air*  al- 
tars  on  terraced  substructures,  in  which  were  placed  the  sepul- 
chral  chambers  (particularly  common  in  Pompeii);  small  struct- 
ures like  temples  of  varied  forms;  tuœulus  tombs  with  a  high 
cylindrical  substructure  (tomb  of  Oecilia  Metella  on  Via  Appia) 
en  some  cases  even  pyramids  as  imitations  of  Ëgyptian  royal  t 
tombs  (pyramid  of  ^estius  in  Rome).   Thèse  tombs  found  places 
outside  the  city  gâtes  and  along  both  sides  of  the  country  ro- 
ads.  In  Rome  the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina  are  the  more  promi- 
nent necropolises.  A  well  preserved  and  harmonious  view  of  s 
such  is  still  presented  by  the  street  of  tombs  ëefore  the  gâte 
of  Hercules  at  Pompeii.   (Pig.  153). 

Just  as  in  the  already  mentioned  structures  and  monuments, 
the  Romans  also  showed  themselves  in  purely  utilitarian  build- 
ings as  masters  with  the  spirit  for  great  undertakings  and  wi- 
th the  higbest  tecbnical  abilities.   They  not  only  executed  t 
them  from  the  first  as  solid  as  if  they  were  possibly  intended 
for  eternal  dpration,  but  they  generally  gave  to  them  a  monum- 
ental and  freQuently  artistic  character,  To  provide  a  good  wa- 
ter  supply  for  the  baths  and  innumerable  fountains  were  const- 
ructed  aqueducts  of  extent  previously  unknown.   At  the  beginn- 
ing  of  the  impérial  period  the  city  of  Rome  already  had  nine 
supply  channels  with  the  immense  length  of  270.9  miles,  with 
14.9  miles  of  tunnels  and  39.8  miles  of  aqueducts.  tater  were 
added  five  otbers.  Most  are  now  merely  ruins,  which  for  miles 
in  length  intersect  the  quiet  campagna  by  unusually  picturesq- 
ue  arcades.  (Pig.  154).   But  four  of  them  still  as  formerly  b 
bring  fresh  spring  water  into  the  eternal  city,  and  they  alone 
make  Rome  the  richest  city  in  water  in  the  world.  At  the  int- 
/30  ersections  with  the  streets  the  aqueducts  were  carried  across 
by  architecturally  treated  gateways  (Porta  ^aggiore  on  the  Aq- 
ua  Claudia).  The  distribution  occurred  by  means  of  wisely  ar- 
ranged  water  houses.  The  ends  of  the  aqueducts  were  treated 
as  monumental  spring  and  fountain  houses,  and  as  show  fountai- 
ns, the  so-called  nympheums. 
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Eiikewise  the  best  care  was  takec  for  tbe  drainage  of  the  oi- 
ty  by  numerous  subterranean  sewers,  of  which  the  mighty  and  b 
beautifully  vaulted  Oloaca  naxiiDa  présents  tbe  siost  famoQS  ex- 
ample. It  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  but  according 
to  récent  investigations,  it  dates  from  the  early  impérial  pe- 
riod,  at  least  in  its  présent  condition. 

Of  the  former  city  walls,  there  still  remain  those  of  Aorel- 
ian  (boilt  270  -  2/6  h,  B,),   although  their  construction  no  1 
longer  attains  to  the  solidity  of  the  earlier  buildings. 

Likewise  outside  in  the   distant  provinces  of  the  colossal  e 
empire  hâve  remained  numerous  Roman  buildings  as  gâtes  (Porta 
Nigra  in  Trêves),  Bridges  (Pig.  155),  aqueducts  (Pont  du^Sard 
near  Nimes)  and  paved  roads.  Along  the  northeast  f rentier  ex- 
tended  the  Wall,  that  Roman  f rentier  wall,  composed  of  an  ear- 
then  embankment,  ditch,  and  partly  also  of  palisades,  defended 
by  castles,  which  was  built  under  ©omitian  and  the  later  emper- 
ors. 

A>      V.  Historical  évolution  and  Monuments. 
If  one  surveys  the  course  of  évolution  in  construction  and 
form  of  Roman  architecture,  tben  are  four  periods  clearly  rec- 
ognizable. 

1.  froffi  510  to  146  B.  C.  the  early  republican  period,  the 
epoch  of  ancient  Italian,  Êtruscan  and  early  Grecian  art,  chi- 
efly  practiced  by  Etruscan  masters  in  simple  and  plain  forms. 

2.  ffrom  146  to  31  B.  C.  the  period  of  Roman  conquests  in 
Southern  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  characterized  by 
the  pénétration  and  advance  of  foreign  éléments,  particularly 
of  the  Hellenistic  séries  of  forms  and  the  transition  to  the 
Roman  architecture.  In  both  periods  the  materials  consist.of 
peperino,  travertine  and  airdried  bricks  with  a  covering  of 
stucco  and  terra  cotta. 

3.  g'rom  31  B.  C.  to  138  A.  D.  the  best  period  of  the  Roman 
world  supremacy  of  Augustus  and  his  successors  until  the  death 
of  Hadrian,  i.e.,  the  period  of  perfected  Greco-Roman  style  w 
with  the  ^se  of  marble  and  stone  of  many  colors  in  the  most  c 
careful  coBStruction  and  with  the  noblest  treatment  of  forms. 

4.  Irom  138  to  337  A.  D.  the  period  of  the  décadent  empire 
and  ©fcdecay,  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  most  costly  mat- 
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matériels,  tlie  increased  ornamentation,  excessive  use  of  mool- 
dïDgs,  overloading  with  ornamental  work,  neglect  of  care  in  c 
construction  and  the  treatment  of  détails,  and  fioally  complè- 
te degeneration  and  decay. 
/J/,  Xn  tbe  first  periiod  is  Roman  architecture  ehiefly  dépendent 
jtpoe  i^rspeao  maiilrlati  la  tbetàird^eeD^iirT»!  ïlie  temples  i 
in  great  part  had  the  "Tuscan  plan",  for  example  tbat  of  tfae 
Sapitoline  4upiter  at  Rome  (see  page  101),  and  even  tben  tbe 
masonry  construction  was  adopted  from  the  Ëtruscan.  Yet  there 
also  appeared  in  certain  cases  the  influence  of  tbe  art  of  tbe 
Southern  Srecian  provinces  in  Italy.  k   temple  recently  disco- 
vered  in  Gonca  near  Rome,  whose  érection  must  fall  in  the  5  th 
century  B.  G.  bas  in  plan  and  in  the  stepped  substructure  ent- 
irely  the  Ëtruscan  characteristics.  (Elongated  cell,  pronaos, 
opisthodome,  and  portico  on  tbe  front  and  sides  with  4^9  col- 
umns).  Âbout  tbe  end  of  the  1  th  century  in  an  independent  w 
way  the  Roman  spirit,  always  directed  toward  the  practical  and 
useful,  expressed  itself  in  numerous  utilitarian  structures, 
bridges,  roads  and  aqueducts.  Tbe  temple  always  reoelved  a  G 
Grecien  cell,  a  higb  podium,  spacious  front  portico  witb  close- 
ly  set  columns  after  the  Srecian  pattern,  side  porticos  and  E 
Ëtruscan  rear  wall. 

In  the  3  rd  and  2  nd  centuries  became  apparent  a  stronger  i 
influence  of  the  Etruscan-Greek  influence,  especially  from. As- 
ia  Miner,  Rome  engaged  in  animated  commerce  with  tbe  kingdom 
of  Pergamon.  The  Hellenistic  architecture  represented  there 
by  Herœogenes  (see  page  91)  was  transferred  to  some  lonic  tem- 
ples in  Rome,  to  the  Mater  Matuta,  called  Portuna  Virilis  on 
the  forum  Boariuœ  in  8ome  (Pig.  139,  140)  of  the  year  212  and 
tbat  of  Juno  Sospita  of  the  year  197  B.  G.  But  at  the  same  t 
time  the  (!;«orinthian  style  found  acceptance  on  the  Temple  of.  M 
Magna  Mater  on  the  Palatine  from  the  year  191  B.  G.,  and  the 
charming  round  temple  in  Tivoli  from  the  middle  of  the  2  nd 
century  (F'ig,  156),  where  tbe  slight  diminution  in  the  lower 
tbird  of  the  shafts  of  its  columns  is  striking.  from  tbe  beg- 
inning  of  tbe  2  nd  century  likewise  date  the  first  market  hal- 
ls, the  basilicas,  as  the  earliest  basilica  Porcia,  erected  in 
the  year  184  by  M.  Porcins  8ato  after  bis  return  from  Sreece, 
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and  tbe  basilica  Fulvia  of  the  year  179  B.  G. 

In  the  second  period  Grecian  influences  obtained  snpremacy. 
fhe   courts  were  enclosed  by  porticos  and  animated  by  statues, 
tbe  temple  itself  belng  adorned  by  œosaic  floors  after  grecian 
models  and  witb  gilded  ceilings.   for  tbe  building  of  tbe  two 
/5X temples  of  âupiter  and  of  Juno  on  the  Pield  of  Mars,  Hermodor- 
os  was  called  from  Cypros  (after  146  B.  C).   He  erected  in  t 
tbem  tbe  first  great  marble  buildings  of  Pome,  whose  prominent 
magnificence  contributed  so  mucb  to  tbe  Hellenizing  of  Roman 
architecture.  Âbout  tbe  end  of  tbe  century  was  built  the  beau- 
tiful  round  temple,  tbe  so-called  temple  of  Vesta  near  tbe  Ti- 
ber,  a  nobly  treated  peripteral  temple  of  20  marble  columns  w 
witb  a  small  round  cell. 

About  in  tbe  year  80  B.  C.  set  in  a  strong  impulse  in  tbe  a 
architectural  activity  of  Rome,  and  tbencefortb  Roman  architec- 
ture bears  its  individual  cbaracteristics.  By  tbe  addition  of 
tbe  System  of  columns  in  the  form  of  half  columns  witb  the  cor- 
responding  entablature,  the  walls  received  an  architectural  s 
subdivision  witb  a  definite  séquence  of  the  tbree  columnar  or- 
ders  in  buildings  of  several  stories.   The  arch  entered  into 
close  connection  witb  columnar  architecture.   There  originated 
the  Tabulariuffi  çis  the  archives  of  the  state,  a  monumental  str- 
ucture of  high  importance  to  the  bistory  of  art,  (see  Pigs.141, 
142)  at  the  base  of  tbe  Capitol;  further  on  Via  Appia  tbe  tomb;- 
of  Oecilia  ^htella,  well  known  for  its  frieze  of  ox  skulls  wi- 
tb garlands,  tbe  basilica  Aemilia  on  tbe  forum  on  tbe  site  of 
the  ancient  basilica  ffulvia,  and  tbe  splendéd  basilica  Julia 
witb  five-aisled  interior,  erected  about  the  middle  of  tbe  fi- 
rst century  on  the  soutbwest  side  of  tbe  F'orum  by  Julius  Caes- 
ar  witb  tbe  vast  dimensions  of  331.3  x  160.8  ft.,  constructed 
of  marble,  and  tbe  new  forum  of  Caesar  on  the  northeast  side  . 
(See  pages  118,  119).   The  circus  Maximus  was  rebuilt  with  gr- 
/^  ^eater  magnificence.  Outside  Rome  is  notable  tbe  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  Bercules  at  Gori  with  an  approximately  square  front  por- 
tico  of  four  Doric  columns  in  front, (sole  example  of  tbe  Doric 
order  in  Roman  temple  architecture  and  indeed  in  the  latest  H 
Hellenistic  treatment  of  form)  and  with  wall  piers  on  tbe  ext- 
erior  of  the  cell  wall.  It  dates  from  tbe  time  of  Sulla,  wbo 
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also  transformecl  (in  the  year  80  B.  C.)  PoDapeii  into  a  Roman 
coiçny,   The  temple  of  Apollo  there  (Pig.  157)  is  furtter  a  H 
Hellenistic  création  as  a  peripteral  Corinthian  temple  witfa 
podium,  witbout  termination  by  a  rear  wall,  but  with  a  front 
portico;  it  lies  in  a  court,  that  was  surrounded  by  a  two  sto- 
ry  portico. 

In  the  third  period  from  Augustus  until  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  (31  B.  C.  -  138  A.  D.),  Boman  architecture  m 
moves  in  an  ascending  line.  Rome  received  a  new  expression^ 
''froffi  the  City  of  clay  arose  one  of  marble"  An  inconceivable 
love  of  building  was  the  character  of  the  entire  time.  Augus- 
tus must  hâve  restored  80  earlier  temples  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  hâve  completed  20  other  buildings  and  hâve  erec- 
ted  40  new  temples  and  public  buildings.   He  enlarged  the  Rom- 
an forum,  caused  to  be  rebuilt  on  it  the  temple  of  the  Dioscu- 
res  (oestor  and  Bollux)(Pig.  158)  and  the  temple  of  Concord, 
and  he  erected  the  iittle  temple  of  Caesar  with  the  rostrum 
(rostra  Julia)  placed  before  it.  Purthermore  Augustus  placed 
beside  the  forum  of  Caesar  his  own,  the  forum  of  Augustus,  wi- 
th the  great  tempàe  of  Mars  Qltor  (avenging  god  of  war),  of  w 
which  there  yet  stands  18  tall  columns  with  Roman  Gorinthian 
capitals,  a  portion  of  the  ceiling;-and  front  portico  in  the  n 
noblest  construction  of  Carrara  marble.   Augustus  also  comple- 
ted the  théâtre  of  Marcellus  already  begun  by  Caesar,  built  on 
the  Palatine  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  the  palace  as  an  impéri- 
al résidence, (see  page  187),  and  finally  on  the  field  of  Mars 
his  mighty  round  tomb,  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

Under  Augustus  and  by  ois  son-in-rlaw  and  colleague  was  erec- 
ted the  (old)  Panthéon  (m  the  year  2/  B.  C),  that  indeed  for- 
/à/^med  the  main  hall  of  the  baths  named  after  him,  the  first  des- 
ign for  public  baths  in  Rome  executed  after  the  Grecian  model; 
furtber  the  basilica  of  Neptune,  of  which  11  columns  42.7  ft. 
high  and  of  noble  form  still  stand.   Tfais  classical  early  imp- 
érial period,  that  indicates  the  golden  âge  of  Roman  art  and 
literature,  is  characterized  An  style  by  the  prédominance  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  usually  with  a  high  base  for  the  column 
and  shafts  freQuently  without  flûtes,  matured  Roman  Corinthian 
capitals,  low  architrave,  relatively  high  frieze  and  rich  cor- 
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comice  witb  modillions.   Tbe  best  known  architect  is  Vitruvi- 
os  Pollio,  Hiilitary  architect  of  Atigustus.  He  issued  in  16  B. 
C.  ten  bocks  on  architecture  representing  chiefly  tbe  princip- 
les  of  tbe  Hellenist  fiermogenes,  was  esteemed  as  tbe  lawgiver 
of  architecture,  and  thus  exercised  such  a  great  influence  on 
its  évolution. 

Tbe  direct  successors  of  Augustus  14  -  69  A.  D.  also  in  tbe 
fostering  of  architecture  entered  into  tbe  inberitance  of  tbe- 
ir  great  predecessor.  On  tbe  Rouan  Fovum  was  rebuilt  tbe  tem- 
ple of  Saturn,  of  which  8  colunins  yet  stand,  but  wbose  %Dn±tt-n 
diagonal  capitals  date  from  a  restoration  in  a  later  period. 
To  the  palace  structures  on  tbe  Palatine  were  also  added  tbe 
palace  of  fiberius  and  tbat  of  Caligula.  Olaudius  built  tbe 
aqueduct  Claudia,  and  Nero  bis  ''golden  bouse, 

Tbe  Plavians  proceeded  witb  monumental  buildings  in  tbe  gra- 
nd style  (69  -  96  A.  D.).  The  astonishing  though  depreciated 
"golden  bouse"  of  Nero  was  torn  down  and  in  its  place  were  bu- 
ilt the  great  baths  of  Titus  and  the  Plavian  Amphithéâtre,  cal- 
fiolosseum,  a  masterly  undertaking  in  regard  to  suitability  in 
ground  plan,  construction  and  architectural  treatment.  Vespa- 
sian  and  Titus  laid  out  tbe  forum  of  Peace  (also  called  forum 
of  Vespasian)  a^nd  built  therein  the  great  temple  of  Peace  (tem- 
plum  pacis).  Tbe  senate  and  people  dedicated  to  Titus  after 
bis  death  (81  7,D.)  the  beautiful  triumphal  arcb  at  the  base 
of  the  Palatine  (?ig.  146)  in  memory  of  bis  world  historical 
conquest  of  tbe  Jews  (70  A.  D.)  and  tbe  destruction  of  Jérusa- 
lem. Bomitian  (81  -  96)  erected  tbe  temple  of  Vespasian,  of 
which  3  «olumns  still  stand  uprigbt,  and  whose  frieze  bears  an 
interesting  ornamentation  (Pig.  159).  Tbere  furtber  dates  fr- 
om  him  the  splendid  impérial  palace  on  the  Palatine,  already 
commenced  by  Augustus;  he  also  began  tbe  érection  of  tbe  forum 
transitorium  as  a  connection  between  the  forum  of  Peace  and  t 
tbat  of  Augustus,  and  tbe  temple  of  Minerva  in  it.   But  the  f 
forum  was  only  completed  by  bis  successor  Nerva  (in  the  year 
98),  also  named  from  him  the  forum  of  Nerva.   Of  tbe  eastern 
side  of  its  enclosing  wall  there  still  stand  two  magnificent 
columns  witb  rich  relief  frieze  and  cornice  witb  modillions, 
only  tbe  upper  portion  rising  abowe  the  ground. 
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/If    An  extraordinary  architectural  activity  was  developed  by  tbe 
faigbœinded  Trajan  (98  -  117),  DOt  only  in  tbe  care  for  bis  em- 
pire and  people,  for  military  roads,  barbors,  bridges,  aguedu- 
cts,  batbs,  bot  also  for  beautifying  bis  palace,  fie  caused  a 
ridge  of  rock  98.4  ft.  bigh  between  tbe  Capitol  and  Quirinal 
hills  to  be  reœoved  and  erected  there  tbe  forum  of  Trajan  witb 
tbe  five^aisleé  and  bronze  roofed  basilica  Ulpia  and  tbe  very 
surprising  column  of  Trajan  (see  page  123),   By  tbis  forum  Tra- 
jan  tbrew  ail  otber  iaiperial  forums  into  tbe  sbade.  His  arch- 
itect  was  tbe  beghly  gifted  Ajbollodoros  of  Dainascus,  in  wboai 
Grecian  art  in  design  was  united  most  fortunately  witb  orient- 
al love  of  magnificence. 

Onder  Hadrian  (117  -  138)  tbe  best  period  of  Roman  architec- 
ture closed  witb  an  abundance  of  grand  and  splendid  structures, 
botb  in  tbe  nortb  and  in  tbe  south,  in  tbe  west  as  well  as  tbe 
east  of  tbe  vast  empire.  He  was  bimself  a  great  art  connoiss- 
eur,  built  in  Rome  from  bis  own  designs  tbe  colossal  double  t 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  witb  vaulted  cell  in  two  divisions, 
in  wbich  the  two  apses  abut  against  each  otber,  a  pronaos  at 
each  end  and  an  enclosing  péristyle  of  10  x  20  colunms  in  col- 
ossal dimensions.   In  the  rebuilding  of  the  Panthéon  on  the  s 
site  of  fcbat  erected  by  Agrippa  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  tbe 
year  110  A.  D.,  be  brought  the  round  temple  to  unsurpassed  com- 
pletion  (Pigs.  160,  161).   The  interior  of  tbis  rotunda  dedic- 
ated  to  tbe  highest  gods  taccording  to  tbe  stamp  on  the  bricks 
built  between  110  and  125  A.  D.)  brings  the  wonderful  harmony 
of  tbe  classical  antiquity  into  évidence  in  an  overpowering  m 

/34  manner.  The  drum  is  subdivided  by  eight  deep,  alternately  rec- 
tangular  and  semicircular  niches,  and  it  bas  a  diameter  of  142.7 
ft.  and  a  height  equal  to  half  as  much.   The  total  internai  h 
height  from  tbe  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  dôme  equals  its  dia- 
meter. The  richly  coffered  dôme  leaves  open  above  a  circular 
opening  29.5  ft.  diameter  in  clear  width,  the  so-called  eye, 
by  wbich  an  entirely  idéal  lighting  is  produced.   *No  temple 
interior  on  eartb  equals  it".  The  portico  is  visibly  added  to 
tbe  domed  structure;  tberefore  in  spite  of  tbe  inscription,  it 
can  no  longer  witb  certainty  pass  for  the  work  of  Agrippa. 
In  the  vicinity  of  tbe  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine  m 
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ffiouDtains,  Hadrian  caused  to  be  erected  bis  magnificent  villa 

near  Tivoli,  tbe  iBost  faiaous  in  antique  architecture  (see  page 
127),  and  in  Rome  tbe  Aelian  bridge  (pone  Âelius)  as  a  direct 
access  to  iiis  ^rand  mausoleum,  already  aentioned,  the  modem 
Oastle  of  S.  Angelo. 

In  the  fourth  period  were  completed  stPlking  innovations  in 
architecture,  which  therefore  appear-.-interestia.g  to  us,  since 
they  présent  ail  the  characteristics  of  an  entirely  Earocco  ^' 
conception  of  art,  as  we  can  follow  them  on  the  buildings  of 
the  transition  fpom  the  late  Renaissance  to  the  Barocco  style 
(at  the  end  of  the  16  th  century).   They  clearly  resuit  from 
the  endeavor  to  surpass  even  the  previous  great  works  by  an  in- 
J>crease  of  magnificence  unknown  before,  in  the  use  of  variegat- 
ed  and  costly  kinds  of  stone  and  noble  metals,  and  by  the  prin- 
cipally  ornamental  conception  and  treatment  of  the  architectu- 
ral members.  The  structural  regularity  of  the  columns  lessens 
in  respect  to  their  placing  aûd'-form  treatment;  they  become  an 
expressly  ornamental  motive,  and  as  such  are  sometimes  doubled 
as  coupled  columns.   The  capitals  were  animated  by  figure  orna- 
ment.  The  friezes  oomraonly  receive  a  swelled  and  ogee  section, 
or  even  what  is  to  be  particularly  considered,  a  rioh  subdivi- 
sion by  vertical  consoles.  On  the  wall  surfaces  the  semicirc- 
ular  niche  finished  with  a  shell  at  top  j^lays  a  great  part. 
The  caps  are  broken,  while  the  arch  has  horizontal  returns  at 
the  ends  (Fig.  162  a);  in  certain  cases  even  the  pediment  is 
divided  (rockrcut  tomb  façade  at  Petra).   fikewise  the  surfac- 
es of  the  façades  and  cornices  occur  in  wavy  forms,  and  even 
the  ^colossal  order"  of  oolumns  extending  tbrough  two  stories, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Barocco  style,  is  found  in  some  exam- 
ples (?ig.  162  b).  To  this  is  added  an  extremely  showy  and  ex- 
travagant richness  in  ornamental  décoration,  in  which  ail  the 
détails  exhibit  Barocco  tendencies.   The  first  suggestions  are 
already  found  in  the  buildings  of  Trajan  and  of  Hadrian.   If 
one  wdnders  among  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian 
in  Tivoli,  then  frequently  occurs  the  sensation,  that  one  might 
be  in  the  ruins  oi  a  palace  from  the  Barocco  period  of  the  16 
th  and  17  th  centuries  A.  D.,  in  view  of  the  marble  slabs  with 
curved  borders  of  the  panels,  the  rounded  angles  and  the  wide 
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and  swelled  profiles.   Sven  the  acanthus  leaf  aasumea  hère  and 
on  the  frieze  of  Trajan's  forum  (now  in  the  Muséum  of  the  Batha) 
the  Baroooo  altérations  and  the  grooved  surface. 

¥he  roots  of  this  antique  Baroooo  style  are  indeed  to  be  so- 
ught  in  the  oriental  love  of  splendor  in  the  East,  from  whioh 

i^k'they  were  transplanted  to  the  West  by  the  impulse  of  the  gift- 
ed  Apollodoros  of  Damasous  and  under  the  direct  influence  of 
îladrian.  Yet  also  hère  does  it  indicate  an  increase  of  décor- 
ative laeans,  that  must  resuit  as  ai.necessary  conclusion  from 
enbanced  show  and  the  greatest  possible  development  of  pomp  as 
the  aiœ  of  an  art  tendenoy.   It  is  to  be  regard ed  relatively 
as  the  stage  of  decay  of  Roman  art,  and  so  much  the  more,  since 
at  the  same  time  coeurs  a  very  striking  neglect  of  constructi- 
on. §ut  considered  by  itself,  at  least  in  the  Ëast,  this  rep- 
resents  the  climax  of  its  development. 

During  the  fourth  period  relatively  few  artistically  import- 
ant architectural  works  originated  in  Rome,  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  Roman  Forum  Hadrian's  successor,  Antoninus  Plus  ( 
(138  -  161),  in  the  year  141  ereoted  for  his  wife  Paustina  the 
elder,  also  dedicated  to  himself  after  his  death,  the  beautif- 
ul  temple  of  Çaustina  and  Antoninus,  of  whioh  yet  remain  the 
portico  with  IQ  élégant  Sorinthian  columns  of  cippoline,  a  mag- 
nificent  frieze  in  relief  (fig.  130)  and  a  simple  though  nobly 
treated  cornice.  Marcus  Aurelius  (161  -  180)  built  in  honor 
of  his  deeds  in  the  war  against  the  Marcomanni  and  the  adjace- 
nt races  a  column  of  honor,  similar  to  Trajai's  column.  In  m 
memory  of  the  victory  of  Septimus  Severus  (192  -  211)  over  the 
Earthians  and  Arabs  was  erected  ^the  triumphal  arch  named  after 

;'o^him  on  the  northern  angle  of  the  main  forum  (Pig.  163),  in  a 
luxuriant  richness  of  forma,  but  on  which  a  décadence  from  cl- 
assical  art  design  is  apparent.  Qrand  indeed  were  however  his 
palaces  on  the  Balative,  from  which  broad  passages,  galleries 
and  massive  substructures  remain,  and  the  famous  Septizonium 
of  Severus,  a  three  story  façade  nearly  328.1  ft.  long  as  a  m 
monumental  termination  of  the  Via  Appia.  With  the  works  of  t 
the  first  rank  are  reckoned  the  Baths  of  oaracalla  begun  in  t 
the  year  212,  the  most  important  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome, 
in  plan  and  treatment  a  model  design  of  the  highest  perfection. 
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lïfig.  145.).  The  baths  of  Oiooletian  dedicated  in  the  year  305 
even  surpassed  those  of  ^araoalla  in  magnitude,  but  were  infer- 
ior  to  them  in  the  solution  of  tbe  plan.  (ïbe  majestic  main  h 
hall,  spanned  by  three  cross  vaults,  was  utillzed  by  Michelan- 
gelo  as  the  transept  of  the  ohurch  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli). 
lïlkewise  from  this  time  dates  the  so^called  temple  of  Mioerva 
Medica  (see  page  lOôi,  indeed  originally  a  nympheum  connected 
with  baths  or  an  impérial  villa.  The  arch  of  Oonstantine  near 
the  Golosseum  ereoted  in  the  year  316,  for  which  architectural 
fragments  and  sculptures  were  taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan, 
removed  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  save  time,  produces  a  s 
splendid  gênerai  effect  in  its  excellent  préservation,  but  is 
no  longer  satisfactory  in  the  portions  dating  from  the  time  of 
its  érection.  Sat  late  antiguity  was  yet  to  produce  a  work  of 
bold  grandeur,  the  basilica  on  the  Roaan  igorum,  commenced  by 
MaxentiuB  and  completed  by  éonstantine  (about  315).  (Pig.  164). 
It  had  as  ground  area  a  rectangle  nearly  extending  from  east 
to  west  and  328.1  >«  249.4  ft.,  with  an  open  portico  of  piers 
on  the  eastern  side,  from  which  three  doorways  opened  into  the 
interior.  This  consisted  of  a  principal  interior  in  three  ai- 
sles  and  a  semioircular  apse  lying  opposite  the  main  entrance 
and  closing  tjie  middle  aisle.   The  latfcer  had  the  colossal  wi- 
dth  (clear  span)  of  82.0  ft.   (for  comparison  it  may  be  stated, 
thât  the  middle  aisle  of  the  most  spaoious  Qothic  church.  Mil- 
an câthedral,  is  62.3  ft.  wide,  and  that  of  Cologne  is  49.2  ft), 
it  was  spanned  by  three  cross  vaults  114.8  ft.  high  above  the 
floor.  The  side  aisles  hâve  a  width  of  57.4  ft.  and  were  each 
covered  by  3  tunnel  vaults  80.4  ft.  Jiéi^ht  of  crown,  whose  ax- 
es were  perpendicular  to  the  main  axis.   In  this  last  great  w 
work  the  antique  architecture  of  Rome  created  the  model  of  a 
three-aisled  basilica  and  thus  aaôther  type  of  building  besid- 
es  the  Bantheon,  and  which  became  i>fe  wide-reaching  importance 
for  the  Christian  architecture  commencing  with  jSonstantine  the 
Sreat  (305  to  324  or  337). 

The  love  for  building  of  the  impérial  monarchs  and  the  exam- 
ple afforded  by  them  exerted  an  influence  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  Rome,  even  in  the  extrême  provinces  of  the  vast  empire.   Bv- 
erywhere  that  the  Romans  had  founded  permanent  settlements,  a 
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are  also  found  now  the  ruins  of  important  architectural  works. 
Thus  for  example  from  the  impérial  period  still  remain  125  tri- 
/^:jufflphal  arches,  of  which  30  are  in  Italy  including  Rome,  14  in 
ffrance,  6  in  Spain,  1  in  ^eP^iany,  54  in  north  Africa  and  20  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  After  Trajan  the  north  African  posses- 
sions, particularly  ancient  Nomidia,  had  developed  into  prosp- 
érons oivilized  domains. 

In  Italy  are  still  found  well  preserved  temples  at  Âssizi, 
iresoia  and  Pola;  amphithéâtres  at  Verona  and  Pola;  triomphal  - 
arches  at  Aosta,  Susa,  Bimini,  Bola,  Ancona  and  Benevento. 

Southern  Saul  already  in  the  7  th  century  had  a  Qrecian  col- 
ony,  fottuded  by  the  Phooeans  (the  bold  seamen  of  the  Lydian  c 
City  of  Phocea).  Roman  art  found  there  a  well  prepared  soil. 
However  the  Srecian  tendency  continued,  even  after  the  country 
was  conquered  by  Oaesar  and  entirely  ohanged  into  the  Roman  S 
spirit.  The  remains  of  Roman  buildings  standing  in  Nimes  (Pig- 
166),  Arles,  Orange,  Vienna,  S.  Semy  and  in  other  places  afford 
to  us  now  a  very  interesting  représentation  of  a  noble  fiaolishf 
Booan  art.* 

ê  In  middle  and  northern  daul,    the  Oelta   had   settled   after 
the  middle  of   the   laet    thouaand   yeara  B,    0,      Thèse  were  found 
even   in    the  La^  Terre  period,    mhen   they  were  aupplanted   by    the 
advanoèng  Romana  under  Oaeaar, 

liiJcewise  in  Germany  are  still  preserved  numerous  ruins  of  c 
castles,  baths  etc.,  most  complète  in  the  great  but  tasteless 
gâte  at  Trêves,  the  Porta  Nigra, 

The  eastern  Roman  provinces,  chiefly  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
/4^/ after  the  reign  of  Augustus  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace,  in 
which  oocurred  a  wonderful  revival  of  Roman  art.   Trajan  had 
erected  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis  of  Pergamon  a  mag- 
nfficent  ^orinthian  temple  of  white  marble  with  enclosing  por- 
ticos,  the  Trajaneum.  Hadrian  especially  favored  Athens,  com- 
pleted  there  the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  between  the  Ac- 
ropolis and  the  Ilissos,  and  erected  as  the  entr'ance  to  his 
new  Athens  (Hadrianopolis)  the  arch  of  Hadrian,  44.3  ft.  wide 
and  59.1  ft.  high.(Pig.  167). 

In  the  3  rd  century  the  centre  of  antique  civilization  was 
transferred  farther  eastward.   The  central  power  had  declined 
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and  the  national  oharacter  of  the  eastern  races  beèame  strong- 
er  again.  The  love  of  magnificence  in  the  Orient  was  purified 
by  the  Hellenistic-Roman  spirit  and  enriched  by  the  very  impor- 
tant technical  acquisitions  of  the  West.  Thus  in  the  numerous 
cities  of  Asia  ?inor  and  Syria,  in  great  part  founded  by  the 
Bomans  and  soon  flourishing,  works  were  produced,  that  even  s 
surpassed  the  contemporary  buildings  of  the  West.  Golumnar  c 
construction  on  the  porticos  along  both  sides  of  the  main  str- 
eets  and  the  corresponding  gateways  came  to  a  splendèd  develop- 
ment.  The  principal  street  of  Palmyra  in  Syria  was  accompani- 
ed  on  both  sides  by  a  double  colonnade  to  a  length  of  3723.8 
ft.,  each  row  counting  375  columns.  Similar  streets  with  por- 
ticos were  possessed  by  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Miletus,  Sidon,  Apa- 
mea  and  Serasa.  In  the  treatment  of  the  columns  was  expressed 
a  very  free  conception.   At  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  of  Pal- 
myra, the  columns  of  the  portico  hâve  corbels  projecting  at  o 
one  third  their  height  for  the  réception  of  statues;  on  the 
ruins  of  the  columns  of  ierasa,  a  séries  of  ascending  acanthus 
leaves  surrounds  the  shaf t  above  the  the  base.  (Both  motives  a 
are  again  found  later  in  the  architecture  of  the  middle  âges 
and  of  the  Renaissance).   The  grandest  ruins  of  eastern  Roman 
architecture  a;pe  those  of  the  sanctuary  of  Heliopolis,  the  mo- 
..v^dern  Baalbeo,  the  once  great  and  rich  city  of  Syria  between  L 
]i,ebanon  and  Antilebaoon.  The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  fleliopto- 
ninus  (Fig.  168)  had  the  plan  with  two  courts,  recalling  the 
Semitic  religions  buildings,  a  smaller  hexagonal  forecourt,  b 
before  which  a  columnar  portico  and  a  flight  of  steps  141.1 
ft.  wide  as  the  termination  of  the  great  portico  avenue,  and 
a  spacious  inner  court  measuring  282.8  ^  319.9  ft.  with  the 
great  altar  of  burnt  offerings  and  two  basins  for  purificatio- 
ns. This  altar  court  is  enclosed  at  the  entrance  and  both  si- 
des by  alternating  reotangular  and  semicircular  exedras.  At 
the  fourth  side  and  opposite  the  entrance  stands  the  colossal 
temple,  a  peripteral  structure  with  10  x  19  gorinthian  columns. 
with  a  double  colonneda  in  the  front  portico.   Of  the  adjacent 
smaller  peripteral  temple,  which  however  has  the  considérable 
dimensions  of  about  124.0  ft.,  the  extremely  rich  doorway  and 
the  cell  65.6  ft.  wide  remain,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Ro- 
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Roman  interiops  with  the  Baroooo  motive  of  a  "colossal^order  " 
extending  through  two  stories,  the  stories  being  indicated  by 
window-like  recesses,  the  lower  ones  spanned  by  round  arches, 
the  upper  being  crowned  by  angular  caps.(5ig.  162  b).  Both  t 
temples  were  founded  at  the  œiddle  of  the  8  nd  century.  But 
the  larger  oae  never  came  to  completion.   A  very  free  Barocco 
treatment  is  shown  by  the  small  roand  temple  of  Baalbec.   Its 
cell  wall  has  aD>  animated  treatment  externally  by  pound  niches 
between  pilasters;  the  projectiag  columns  rest  on  a  plinth  cur- 
ved  inward  between  them,  and  are  crowned  by  a  similar  cornioe. 
Y^Cfig,  1Ô2  a).  Yet  farthep  in  the  Barocco  spirit  proceed  the 
façades  of  the  rock-cat  tombs  of  the  Sast  from  the  3  rd  and  4 
th  centuries.  Those  of  Petra  (east  of  the  Bead  Sea)  hâve  gré- 
ât width  and  height  (up  to  98.4  ft.),  break  the  entablatures 
by  fanciful  returns,  and  even  interrupt  the  pediments  for  str^ 
uctures  like  tabernacles. 

As  already  mentioned  (page  34),  Egypt  maintained  its  nation- 
al character,  even  under  Roman  rulers.  But  in  the  remaining 
Qorth  Africa  the  Barocco  style  matured  very  luxuriant  products 
of  magnificent  effect,  inspired  by  the  freedom  of  oriental  art 
design.   Already  in  the  triuraphal  arch  of  Trajan  in  Timgad  (âl- 
geria)  the  arcade  with  columns  and  richly  returned  entablature 
becomes  a  purely  picturesque  and  finely  membered  décorative  a 
architecture,  Just  as  beautiful  is  the  arch  of  Tripolis,  erec- 
ted  in  the  year  lôâ  by  Antoninus  Plus  to  Hlarcus  Aurelius  and 
Luoius  Verus. 

In  the  palace  of  Biocletian  (384  -  305)  at  Spalato  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (see  page  127),  the  entire 
cornioe  rises  in  a  round  arch  over  the  middle  wall  colonnade, 
and  this  cuts  into  the  tympanum  abowe  it.  There  are  also  fou- 
nd  arcaded  walls  on  columns,  that  are  connected  by  continued 
round  arches,  as  well  as  the  purely  onnamental  subdivision  of 
the  wall  by  dwarf  columns  on  consoles  with  a  séries  of  round 
arches  above  them  as  a  direct  prototype  for  the  Romanesque  ro- 
und-arched  frieze.(fig.  169). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  3  rd  century  the  architectural  activi- 
ty  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire  was  chiefly  concentrated  at  By- 
zantium  (Ôonstantinople),  the  city  that  f orras  the  naturel  gâte- 
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gateway  from  tfae  West  to  the  Orient.  Sonstantine  desired  to 
elevate  it  to  a  world  city  by  employiyg  anusual  magnificenoe, 
which  in  nothing  was  inferior  to  Rome,  so  rich  in  the  splendid 
architectural  worka  of  the  earlier  âges.  Numberleas  temples, 
basilicas,  palaces,  government  buildings,  libraries,  baths,  g 
gymnasiums,  honorary  columns  and  the  like  were  erected  aad  eq- 
uipped  in  tpuly  oriental  splendor  with  variegated  marbles,  br- 
onze, silver,  gold  and  precious  stones.  To  a  higher  developm- 
ent  passed  the  structural  acquisitions  in  Vaulting,  especially 
in  dôme  construction.  But  the  great  mounmental  course  of  Rom- 
an-^recian  art  was  never  again  reached;  the  members  dégénérât- 
ed  and  the  ornaments  withered.   The  architecture  passed  into 
the  Byzantine  style. 

In  equal  measure  Rome  and  the  entire  West  receded  in  import- 
ance, The  last  great  work  was  previously  mentioned  on  page 
130,  the  city  walls  of  Aurelian,  finished  in  276,  At  about  t 
the  same  time  also  expired  the  formerly  luxuriant  activity  in 
building  in  the  western  Roman  provinces. 

With  the  division  of  the  empire  by  Theodosius  the  Great  in 
the  year  395,  Rome  and  the  antique  world  came  to  an  end.   New 
and  youthfully  fresh  races  from  the  North  then  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  Roman  history.  While  they  perfected  their  governmen- 
ts,  there  also  entered  into  art  the  inheritance  of  dying  anti- 
quity,  Thereby  this,  even  if  in  much  changed  form,  was  retain- 
ed  for  the  new  civilization  of  the  Serman  peoples. 
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'rf'^  IX.  Sarly  Qhristian  Arohitaoture  in  the  western  and 
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eastern  Roman  Smpires. 

1.  Qeneral  and  historical  basis. 

In  the  same  period  in  which  the  antique  world  under  the  rule 
of  the  Roman  emperors  rose  to  the  climax  of  its  power  and  its 
external  magnitBicenoe,  there  came  froœ  its  bosom  a  new  apirit, 
entirely  renoanoing  antique  life  and  antique  views  of  the  wor- 
ld, that  of  Ohristianity.  from  the  little  nation  of  the  Jews, 
to  whom  it  was  reserved  from  primitive  âges  to  know  the  one  God, 
came  the  formula  of  the  Ghristian  relegion.  Onder  him  was  for- 
med  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Sypia  the  first 
oommunities  of  believers  in  Christ,  and  from  thèse  the  teaohi- 
ngs  of  the  Saviour  quite  early  were  transferred  to  the  Roman 
Capitol,  in  which  numerous  5ews  were  settled  in  the  first  cen- 
tury  of  our  era,  With  unusual  rapidity  Ghristianity  won  a  pl- 
ace ia  the  world  city  on  the  Tiber;  already  about  64  existed 
there  a  flourishing  Christian  community.  Âfter  this  during 
the  first  three  centuries  had  victoriously  passed  through  a  h 
hard  period  of  suffering  and  unequaled  persécution,  indeed  sup- 
ported  by  the  wonderful  power  of  its  faith,  and  the  teaohings 
of  Ohrist  had  reoeived  récognition  by  the  state  (by  Constanti- 
ne  the  Great  in  the  year  312),  Ohristianity  comraenced  from  Ro- 
me outward  its  world  historical  and  world  convulsing  course. 
Thereby  also  bagan  a  new  period  for  western  art. 

gut  then  quite  imperceptibly  and  slowly  was  completed  the 
transition  from  the  antique  to  the  new  art,  born  from  the  Chr- 
istian spirit.  In  the  same  manner,  that  Ohristianity  found  e 
extension,  it  undermined  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  of  the  em- 
pire the  deeply  rooted  tree  of  antique  life,  which  thereby  gr- 
adually  came  to  die.   In  the  year  394  by  the  emperor  Theodosi- 
us  the  Olympic  games  were  prohibited,  and  in  529  the  last  pag- 
an  school  of  philosophy  at  Athens  was  closed.   But  the  faith 
in  the  ancient  gods  still  remained  active  in  the  people,  even 
after  the  pagan  sacrifices  had  been  striètly  forbidden  by  The- 
odosius  (in  the  year  392).  Thus  antique  and  Qhristian  art  lo- 
ng remained  beside  each  other,  and  since  spécial  types  can  on- 
ly  be  produced  by  slow  growth,  the  latter  must  at  first  employ 
pagan  forms,  transformée  in  the  Christian  sensé  and  filled  with 
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its  purpose;  Ohristianity  breathed  a  new  soûl  into  the  antique 
form. 

But  the  utilization  of  Greco-Roman  architecture  resulted  qu- 
ite  externally  iu  complète  freedom  and  independenoe  of  spirit, 
The  first  Bhristians  paid  the  less  attention  in  this,  when  in 
regard  to  the  inner  ieaning  of  their  faith,  they  oppoaed  the 
formai  beauty  of  the  antique  with  greater  indifférence.  They 
did  not  fear  to  take  columna  and  entajilatures  from  temples  de- 
voted  to  destruction,  and  to  build  therewith  their  Christian 
Houses  of  Qod.(fig.  170)  In  certain  cases  even  the  entire  tem- 
^^ple  was  directly  transformed  into  a  Christian  church  (for  exam- 
ple the  Bantheon  in  Rome  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Sgiziaca 
in  the  so-called  temple  of  îortuna  Virilis).  Where  the  provi- 
sion of  antique  columns  was  exhausted  or  was  entirely  wanting, 
the  architects,  trained  by  the  view  of  their  native  works,  al- 
so  executed  the  forms  created  by  them  with  greater  Briiâ^ic 
freedom  than  those.  Thereby  appeared  in  Early  Christian  art, 
with  the  simplicity  required  by  the  religious  demanda  and  the 
isolation  in  the  différent  parts  of  the  empire,  also  local  and 
provincial  peculiarities,  until  they  passed  into  new  national 
and  strongly  expressed  art  styles. 

Qonsequently  ithe  évolution  of  Early  Christian  art  présents 
no  uniform  and  harmonious  picture.  Its  home  and  limitations 
are  quite  uncertain,  both  in  time  and  place.   In  the  West  of 
the  empire,  particularly  on  the  classic  soil  of  Roman  art,  in 
Rome  itself  and  the  remainder  of  îtaly,  the  antique  from  treat- 
ment  still  predominated  for  centuries.  This  characterized  hè- 
re the  period  of  ^Roman-Ghristian*  or  *Antique-Christian*art. 
This  bears  the  Roaan  stamp  until  the  time,  in  which  the  over- 
running  of  the  western  Roman  empire  by  the  Qermans  could  main- 
tain  itself,  until  the  end  of  the  ô  th  century.   Its  ground 
principles  were  retained  until  the  days  of  the  Garlovingians 
(end  of  the  8  th  century),  in  which  a  new  évolution  was  grad- 
ually  prepared,  the  early  German  art.   In  the  East,  especially 
in  the  recently  founded  capital  Byzantium,  Qrecian  traditions 
more  strongly  appeared  in  the  foreground,  even  if  in  combinat- 
/tfoion   with  western  and  oriental  éléments.   There  was  developed 
a  peouliar  transition  style,  the  "Byzantine-EaHy-Cnristian" 
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style,  which  after  the  5  th  centupy  was  widely  extended  ia  the 
Italian  provinces  coaquered  by  the  barbariaos  and  rose  to  high 
importance  ander  iustinian  (527  «  565).  But  uince  the  dreek 
and  oriental  orthodox  church  began  to  separate  froœ  the  Roman 
Satholic  and  went  on  its  own  way,  its  art  passed  into  the  Byz- 
antine -  Sijediaeval  style,  ior  the  East  the  appearance  and  ad- 
vanoement  of  Islam  characterizes  the  close  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian period  and  the  beginning  of  the  middle  âges, 

The  évolution  of  Early  Christian  art  in  the  western  Roman  e 
empire  extended  especially  from  Rome  and  Ravenna.  The  latter 
harbor  city,  well  fortified  and  naturally  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding  marsh,  had  been  made  by  the  emperor  Honorius  at  the 
invasion  of  the  Visigoths  (in  the  year  404)  the  "impregnable*' 
impérial  capital.  There  resided  also  the  Ostrogothic  king  The- 
odoric  (449  -  526).  Since  after  a  war  of  conquest  by  Justini- 
an,  with  the  fall  of  the  Ostrogothic  monarchy  Italy  became  a 
province  of  the  eastern  empire  (from  555  r  568),  eastern  Roman 
art  penetrated  into  Ravenna.  Thus  intermingled  in  this  city 
Roman-Sarly-9hristian,  early  fierman  and  Byzantine  influences 
in  a  ricfa  séries  of  well  preserved  monuments,  which  présent 
great  intesest  for  the  faistory  of  art. 

In  the  eastern  Roman  empire  Early  Christian  art  was  chiefly 
concentrated  in  Byzantium  (8onstantinoJ)le),  the  résidence  city 
of  the  eastern  Roman  emperor.  Yet  there  occurred  also  a  very 
important  and  perhaps  fundamental  portion  of  the  earliest  8hr- 
istian  art  history  in  Asia  Minor  and  particularly  in  Syria, 
There  Ohristianity  developed  during  the  first  centuries  a  flo- 
nrishing  life.  $he  lack  of  wood,  especially  in  the  south  and 
in  the  modem  Hauran,  led  to  exclusive  construction  in  stone, 
whereby  pier  and  arched  construction  rose  to  a  high  development 
with  excellent  stonecutting.  There  still  lie  numerous  ruined 
cities  with  entire  streets,  churches,  monasteries,  cemeteries 
and  the  like,  partly  in  the  same  condition,  as  when  abandoned 
by  the  inhabitants  at  the  advance  of  Islam  (in  the  7  th  centu- 
ry).  Among  thèse  are  found  nearly  ail  structural  types  of  the 
Christian  church  already  in  a  very  early  period,  so  that  we  h 
hâve  to  seek  there  for  very  important  early  stages  of  Christi- 
an art.  Onder  Justinian  they  were  transplanted  to  Byzantium. 
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Then  probably  as  late  offsfaoots  of  the  stream  of  civilization 
introduced  with  the  Hellenization  of  tùe  West,  they  penetrated 
by  tbe  sea  routes  also  lato  Ravenna,  Uilao  aod  Marseilles,  wb- 
ère  they  exerted  a  fructifying  effect  upon  the  Christian  arob- 
itectare  of  the  West. 

II.  Evolution  of  Early  Shristian  architecture  and  laonainents 
The  îBost  important  architectural  problem  vras  seen  by  the  fir 
rst  Qhristians,  not  in  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries  for  b 
holding  divine  service,  for  which  sufficient  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  the  living  rooms  of  well  to  do  associâtes  in  tbe 
faith,  but  in  the  care  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  accordance 
with  their  views,  separately  from  the  cemeteries  of  the  pagans. 
Since  burial  within  the  limits  of  the  city  was  prohibited,  tbe 
roads  outside  the  walls  for  miles  were  bordered  by  tofflbs,  the 
use  of  fertile  land  was  regarded  as  siaful,  and  indeed  also  be- 
ca«se  the  Qhristians  desired  to  bury  in  rock-out  tombs  after 
the  prototype  given  by  the  Divine  Saviour  after  the  Jewish  ri- 
te, were  arranged  common  burial  places  or  cemeteries  in  subter- 
ranean  passages  and  halls,  the  catacombs,  which  likewise  serv- 
ed  for  assemblies  at  the  mémorial  services  and  as  places  of  r 
refuge  in  time  oi  need  during  the  persécutions  of  the  Ohristi^ 
ans.  Pirst  with  tbe  récognition  of  the  Christian  religion  (in 
the  year  313)  commenced  the  évolution  of  Christian  architectu- 
re, and  indeed  it  at  once  proceeded  with  animated  activity,  t 
that  experienced  strong  assistance  from  p.onstantine  the  Great. 

The  most  important  architectural  undertaking  of  the  Early 
Christian  period  is  the  création  of  the  Christian  church  buil- 
ding. For  this  ground  forms  were  developed,  one  of  which,  the 
basilica,  is  the  chief  structure  of  the  Christian  House  of  Qod 
in  the  West,  while  the  other  form,  the  central  building,  with 
a  great  dôme  characterized  the  churches  in  the  eastern  Boman 
empire  and  in  the  Orient.  5'rom  the  additions  to  the  churches 
already  in  the  Barly  Christian  period  were  derived  monastic  a 
architecture.  In  the  architectural  treatment  and  décoration 
of  Early  Christian  churches  and  of  contemporary  secular  build- 
ings was  completed  the  transition  from  the  Roman  and  Greoian 
antique  to  the  German  and  the  Byzantine  mediaeval  styles. 
The  catacombs  (Pig.  171)  were  arranged  outside  the  city  and 
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chiefly  in  soft  tufa  according  to  definite  plans  in  unifopœ  d 
distribution,  like  a  subterranean  network  of  streets  with  many 
branches,  extended  for  miles  by  the  sextons  (fossores).  The 
passages  had  an  average  ?fidth  of  3.28  ft.  and  a  heigbt  of  9.6 
to  13.1  ft.,  and  they  were  lighted  and  ventilated  by  sœall  li- 
/4g  ght  shafts.(tuminapia).  Several  stories  frequently  lie  above 
each  other,  being  connected  by  stairways.   Along  both  sides  of 
this  passage  are  eut  peotangular  recesses  (loculi)  to  receive 
the  bodies.  After  bupial  thèse  were  closed  by  œarble  slabs  w 
with  the  insoribed  name  or  aaystical  symbols.  ior  prominent 
tobs,  for  example  for  princes  of  the  chupch  and  martyrs,  the 
passages  were  widened  or  separate  sepulchral  chambers  (cubiou- 
la)  were  arranged,  Senerally  aich  graves  are  foraied  as  reoes- 
ses  in  the  walls  and  are  characterieed  by  a  round  aroh  (arcos- 
olium).  In  the  paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  oat- 
acombs  wery  remarkable  examples  of  the  oldest  Christian  art  h 
hâve  reœained  to  us.  But  on  the  whole  œen  scaroely  went  beyo- 
nd  the  most  extrême  needs  in  the  arragement  and  treatment  of 
the  interiors.  An  architectural  development  resulted  but  sel-^ 
dom.  The  ÔriPt  of  the  Popes  in  the  catacomb  of  S.  Calixtus  n 
near  Rome  was  treated  like  a  chapel  witn  four  columns  attaohed 
to  the  side  walls  and  an  altar  with  marble  balustrade;  the  sq- 
uare crypt  of  S.  Januarius  was  lined  with  small  marbel  plates. 
Sinoe  the  tombs  were  under  protection  from  the  law,  the  downw- 
ard  stairways  and  entrances  next  the  street  could  be  correspon- 
diûgly  indicated.  lut  later,  when  the  persécution  of  the  Chr- 
istians  also  extended  to  the  burial  places,  they  were  careful- 
ly  concealed.  At  the  end  of  the  4  th  century  burials  in  the 
oatacombs  diœinished,  and  they  entirely  oeased  at  about  the  m 
ffiiddle  of  the  5  th  century.  Thenceforth  the  cemeteries  were 
arranged  beneath  the  open  sky.  Among  the  numerous  ceneteries 
in  the  vioinity  of  Rome  the  most  important  are  those  of  Ss. Ca- 
lixtus, Sébastian,  Domitilla,  Priscilla,  Agnes,  Januarius  and 
Praetextus.  Similar  plans  are  found  near  Naples,  Chiusi,  Mil- 
an, in  Sicily,  Alexandria  and  other  places. 

Over  the  catacombs  were  erected  the  first  Christian  houses 
of  prayer,  of  which  some  already  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  3  rd  century.  fcater  and  about  the  end  of  that  century. 
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tbey  bad  become  oumeroas.  OoncludlDg  from  tbe  few  ^^ij^ftàtHÉ»  - 
tbese  cemetery  basilicas  (basilica  cloiiterialis)  or  triapsal 
cell  (cella  tricbora)  rose  from  a  square  ground  plan,  extended 
OQ  tbree  sides  in  semiciroular  apses,  tbe  fourtb  being  open  at 
first,  but  later  receiving  a  small  addition  (Pig.  178).  Bntns 
of  sucb  structures  bave  remained  in  Rome  over  tbe  catacomb  of 
S.  Galxitus  (basilica  of  S.  Galixtus,  of  S.  6ecilia  and  Soter- 
is)>  and  on  Via  Tiburtina  (basilica  of  S.  Sympboposa).  Witb 
tbe  very  modest  dimensions  tbe  oeil  could  only  be  intended  for 
/y  7  divine  service,  wbile  tbe  believers  ocoupied  tbe  open  space  be- 
fore  it.  As  prototypes  of  Obristian  cburob  buildings,  tbese 
iittle  tomb  chapels  are  only  to  be  considered  under  liaitations. 

In  tbe  4  tb  oentury  iras  developed  tbe  ground  type  for  tbe  p 
principal  structures  of  Cbristendom,  tbe  basilica. 

Its  foriD  of  ground  plan  was  derived  from  botb  tbe  Roman  for- 
ensic  (see  page  117)  as  well  as  from  tbe  palace  basilica,  and 
also  frequently  from  tbe  Roman  private  bouse,  whose  atrium,  a- 
las  and  tablinum  exhibit  a  striking  similarity  in  tbe  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  interior.  Even  coïncidences  witb  tbe  Ëgyptian  tem- 
ple are  indicated.  But  we  can  rigbtfully  regard  tbe  Christian 
basilica  as  a  peculiar  and  independent  création  of  Cbristiani- 
ty,  tbat  directly  originated  from  the  problem  set  before  tbe 
arcbitects,  of  creating  covered  interiors,  tbat  might  receive 
tbe  community  gatbering  to  tbe  oommon  célébration  of  tbe  love 
feast,  and  whimh  men  migbt  everywhere  follow  tbe  divine  servi- 
ce and  understand  tbe  spoken  words.  for  tbe  crypts  (subterra- 
nean  churcbes)  arrangea  in  tbe  catacombs,  whose  ground  plans 
were  indeed  exclusively  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  Christ-^ 
ian  worship,  bave  entirely  tbe  same  subdivision  of  the  interi- 
or, as  later  beoame  tbe  rule  in  tbe  basilicas;  the  main  room 
for  tbe  community,  the  presbytery  and  the  apse  for  the  clergy. 
(The  name  of  ^basilica^  for  the  Christian  house  of  prayer  fir- 
st  occurs  in  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  I,  at  the  beginning  of  t 
the  4  th  century.  Tbe  Latins  bad  the  names  of  "ecclesia,  con- 
venticulum  and  dominicum*.  ). 

The  Christian  House  of  Qod  thus  bad  from  the  first  a  purpose 
entirely  différent  from  the  religions  buildings  of  antiquity. 
Those  were  exclusively  dwellings  for  tbe  deities  worshiped  in 
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représentations,  into  «bich  the  priests  alone  were  permitted 
to  enter;  to  the  people  they  chiefly  appeared  by  their  extern- 
al  arcbitecture  as  consecrated  gifts  to  the  gods.  gut  the  Ch- 
ristian  churck  foruèd  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  devout  com- 
munity.  îhe  centre  of  artistic  development  thns  lies  in  the 
iflternal  architecture. 

In  the  ground  plan  of  the  Early  Christian  basilica  (Pig,  173) 
is  apparent  the  endeavor  by  the  arrangeaient  of  the  rooms  behind 
each  other  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  bel levers  to  gather  to- 
gether  and  to  propose  accordingly  to  participate  in  the  sacred 
ritual.  In  the  complète  plan,  one  enters  from  the  street  thr- 
ough  a  small  portico  into  the  atrium,  a  large  rectangular  court 
surrounded  by  porticos  on  ail  four  sides  and  containing  a  foua- 
tain  (cantharus)  at  the  iiddle  for  ablutions.   The  free  space 
was  laid  out  as  a  garden,  from  which  the  court  also  received 
the  name  of  "paradise".  In  the  court  remained  the  pénitents, 
until  after  sufficient  internai  purification  they  were  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  House  of  Sod;  hère  was  also  baptism  received. 
From  the  portico  lying  opposite  the  entrance  (outër  portico) 
three  or  five  doorways,  placed  at  the  centres  of  the  différent 
aisles,  led  into  the  church  proper.(The  name  cornes  from  the  G 
J^TO  Greek  kyriakon,  House  of  the  Lord,  stoa  kyriaka,  i.e..  Hall  of 
the  Lord),  One  first  passed  into  the  nave,  a  rectangular  and 
elongated  structure,  subdivided  into  three,  or  in  unusually 
large  basilicas  into  five,  aisles  by  two  or  four  rows  of  col- 
umns»(ffig.  184),  in  which  the  middle  aisle  occupied  the  chief 
space  and  was  œuch  higher.  Unoonsciously  are  the  eyes  of  those 
entering  directed  by  the  rows  of  colamns  and  the  entire  treat- 
ment  of  the  interior  to  the  foreground,  in  which  they  look  thr- 
ough  the  triumphal  arch,  resting  on  massive  piers  of  columns, 
and  fall  upon  the  most  important  part  of  the  interior,  the  ch- 
oir (sanctuary,  presbytery  or  priests'  house;  see  ffigs.  174  , 
175).  fhe  choir  waa  originally  formed  as  a  great  semicircular 
niche,  the  apse  (tribuna  concha,  exedra,  bema),  but  soon  by  a 
transverse  aisle  (traâsept  or  cross  aisle)  inserted  between 
the  apse  and  triumphal  arch,  was  enlarged  to  the  height  and  a 
also  generally  to  the  width  of  the  middle  aisle.  At  the  cent- 
re of  the  apse,  the  perspective  sight  point  of  the  entire  plan. 
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stood  the  altar,  a  atone  table  (mensa)  erected  on  several  ste- 
ps,  with  a  canopy  likewiae  of  stone  and  restiné  on  4  columns, 
the  tabernacle  or  ciborium.   The  priests  had  their  places  on 
the  chairs  placed  around  agalnst  the  wall  within  the  apse.   On 
the  axis  and  befaind  the  altar  stood  the  elevated  seat  of  the 
bisbop,  the  cathedra.   The  choir  was  always  raised  by  several 
steps,  and  also  frequently  the  transepts.  The  need  of  space 
usually  led  to  an  extension  of  the  choir,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  floor  of  the  nave  lyin^  before  the  altar  was  included  in 
the  choir,  being  raised  higher  and  enclosed  by  a  balustrade. 
I  fliWig,   174).  The  louer  clergy  and  the  choir  of  singers  took 
their  positions  there^  Erected  at  the  sides  of  this  front  ch- 
oir were  pulpits,  the  ambos,  for  the  reading  of  the  epistles 
and  the  gospels.  The  places  on  both  sides  of  the  altar  and 
outside  the  choir  enclosure  were  reserved  for  the  favored  cla- 
sses, on  the  left  being  the  matroneum  for  distinguished  women 
and  nuns,  on  the  right  the  senatorium  for  proaiinent  men  and 
iBonks.  The  side  aisles  lying  next  thèse  remained  open  to  oth- 
er  women  and  men.   Many  basilicas  had  further  in  the  interior 
near  the  entrance  a  narrow  transverse  vestibule,  the  narthex, 
separated  by  a  low  parapet  wall  for  the  catacfaumens,  the  pupils 
already  advanc,ed  in  the  Ohristian  faith.   Towers  were  not  yet 
added  in  the  construction  of  the  Ëarly  Ohristian  basilicas. 
Ônly  after  the  ô  tn  century  was  a  bell  tower  (campanile),  in 
Rome  with  square  ground  plan  and  in  Ravenna  mostly  with  a  cir- 
cular  one,  was  erected  beside  the  basilica  but  without  connec- 
tion with  it.  ïor  the  arrangement  of  the  basilica  on  the  site, 
orientation  soon  beoame  the  rule,  i.e.,  the  extending  of  the 
longitudinal  axis  from  west  to  east,  so  that  the  apse  was  tur- 
ned  toward  the  rising  sun.  Whenever  possible,  men  took  care, 
that  the  altar  stood  over  the  tomb  of  a  martyr  (confessio,  la- 
ter  crypt;  see  page  149);  at  least  relies  of  saints  were  plac- 
ed within  the  altar  stone. 

This  normal  ground  plan  of  the  western  basilica  is  not  inva- 
riably  retained,  The  atrium  frequently  was  omitted  and  repla- 
ced  by  a  simple  portico.  The  eastern  basilicas  almost  always 
hâve  a  vestibule  (narthex);  on  the  other  hand  the  transepts 
are  omitted;  above  the  arcades  of  the  middle  aisle  are  gênerai- 
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generally  erected  galleries  for  the  woœen.   Likewise  in  some 
earlier  basilicas  of  Rome  (S.  Agnes)  are  found  such  two  story 
side  aisles.  The  nopth  African  buildings  commonly  hâve  inste- 
ad  of  an  apse  a  reotangular  ending  of  the  choir.   In  Ravenna 
the  transepts  are  laoking;  on  the  other  hand  the  side  aisles 
in  part  end  in  apses.  The  portico  becomes  a  vaulted  vestibule, 
called  ardica.  Hère  in  plan  and  treatment  the  Roman  influenc- 
es intermingle  with  the  Byzantine. 

In  the  superstructure  may  be  seen  very  plainly,  that  the  en- 
tire  attention  of  the  architect  was  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  the  interior.  The  architectural  détails  were  regarded  thr- 
oughout  as  unimportant.  The  walls  were  constructed  of  bricks, 
tufâ  or  ashlars  without  particular  care.  The  columns  were  ta- 
ken  froffl  antique  buildings;  there  were  considered  merely  as  s 
supports  and  were  set  in  rows  without  much  référence  to  their 
forms,  whereby  long  shafts  were  reduced,  short  ones  lengthened, 
and  to  equalize  them  were  employed  bases  and  capitals  of  diff- 
érent heights,  Over  the  columns  were  placed  aatique  entablat- 
ure  blocks  directly  beside  each  other,  just  as  they  could  be 
obtained  (3.  Siorenzo  near  Rome,  Pig.  170),  or  (regularly  after 
the  5  th  century)  the  round  arches  were  set  directly  on  the  c 
/i^^coluiiins  (5'ig,  '175),  originally  chiefly  without  mouldings.  The 
high  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  (clearstory)  received  no  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  any  kind,  aside  frora  a  flat  band  extend- 
ing  above  the  arohivolts.  In  the  uppermost  part,  the^clearsto- 
ry",  they  wer^  epeneàdby  round  arched  Windows,  that  were  clos- 
ed  by  curtains  and  transennae,  i.e.,  thin  transparent  plates 
of  marble  with  small  circular  or  netted  eut  openings.  By  thè- 
se the  interior  received  the  desired  magical  lighting. 

The  covering  followed  in  the  apse  by  a  choir  vault  in  the 
form  of  a  spherical  half  dôme,  in  the  other  interiors  by  hori- 
zontal wooden  ceilings  divided  into  coffers  and  richly  decora- 
ted  by  colors  and  gilding.   But  most  commonly  the  beams  and 
rafters  remained  entirely  free  and  visible,  with  a  correspond- 
ing  treatgent  in  color.Cfig.  175). 

The  extérieur  of  the  basilica  is  characterized  by  the  raised 
middle  aisle  with  gable  roof,  the  low  side  aiiles  and  the  front 
portico  with  shed  roof  sloping  aéainst  the  middle  aisle,  the 
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round  or  polygonal  apse  with  conical  or  pyramidal  roof,  and  t 
the  detached  bell  tower.(Piés.  17ô,  186).   dll  is  extremely  s 
simple  and  without  ornament,  exceptinjg  the  mosaics  on  the  faç- 
ade. The  entire  value  is  in  the  interior.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  basilica  oounts  amonê  the  most  prominent  internai 
créations,  that  architecture  in  gênerai  has  to  show. 

The  central  building  represents  the  second  chief  form  of  the 
Early  Christian  House  of  God.  This  architectural  type  is  alr- 
eady  complète  in  itself,  for  which  the  antique  gave  distingui- 
shed  models  (Panthéon),  présents  a  form  very  suitable  for  bap- 
tisteries  (baptismal  churches)  and  mausoleums  (tomb  churches); 
it  also  usually  came  into  use  for  thèse  in  the  West.   But  for 
the  community  churches  its  choice  produced  the  great  difficul- 
ty  of  organically  adding  the  choir  with  the  altar  to  the  buil- 
ding,  îhe  altar  sfaould  naturally  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  domed  interior,  thus  be  at  its  centre.  But  men 
could  not  so  décide  and  therefore  extended  the  domed  interior 
by  an  added  choir,  usually  built  in  the: form  of  a  great  niche. 
"i  Thereby  was  expressed  again  the  desired  longitudinal  direction, 
but  also  the  ground  idea  of  the  central  structure,  the  relati- 
on of  the  whole  to  the  centre  disappeared.  Yet  indeed  the  cen- 
tral building  ,ensured  a  high  monumental  effect  by  the  estheti- 
cally  important  and  just  perfect  solution  of  the  form  of  the 
ceiling. 

The  ground  plan  exhibits  in  tne  usual  form  in  baptisteries 
and  tomb  churches  a  unified  interior  over  a  regular  octagon  or 
a  circular  area  with  four  niches  arranged  at  right  angles,  th- 
at frequently  project  externally  like  ajîses  (baptistery  of  S. 
iiovanni  in  fonte  near  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna),   In  a  more 
developed  plan  the  clearstory  wall  of  the  domed  interior  rests 
on  columns,  that  are  connected  by  round  arches.   îhe  interior 
is  extended  below  by  a  low  and  likewise  vaulted  aisle,  so  that 
also  hère  is  obtained  a  certain  arrangement  in  three  aisles. 
(Tomb  church  of  S.  Oostanza  near  Rome).  On  the  community  chur- 
ches constructed  at  a  considerably  greater  scale,  the  symmetry 
so  strongly  accented  by  the  central  plan  indicated  an  entrance 
recess  of  equal  width  opposite  the  choir,  as  well  as  two  side 
niches,  whose  axes  intersect  the  longitudinal  axis  at  the  cen- 
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centre. (ffig.  177  a).   In  tùis  manner  was  obtained  a  certain  a 
agreement  witfa  the  plan  of  the  basilica  with  transet}ts.   In 
the  ground  area  of  the  interior  was  then  expressed  the  forai  of 
the  Greek  cross,  important  in  Christian  symbolisai,  that  final- 
ly  became  the  scheme  for  the  Christian  churches  of  the  East. 
In  the  most  primitive  undivided  plan,  the  two  arms  of  the  cro- 
/i^'ss  intersected,  so  that  a  square  was  formed  at  their  crossing, 
which  was  spanned  by  a  dôme  (over  the  inscribed  circle),  while 
the  arms  of  the  cross  received  tunnel  vaults  (a  well  preserved 
example  of  this  ground  form  is  afforded  by  the  tomb  church  of 
Qalla  Placidia  in  Ravenna),  With  the  great  capacity  for  vari- 
ation and  addition  in  central  buildings,  the  full  completion 
was  contemporary  with  a  great  number  of  manifold  solutions  for 
the  plan.  Ontil  in  the  first  half  of  the  6  th  century  (i.e. 
until  the  érection  of  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  in  ^onstantinop- 
le),  the  polygonal  form  of  the  middle  space  was  preferred.  Th- 
is was  formed  by  a  System  of  piers  set  at  the  angles  and  conn- 
ected  by  round  arches,  on  which  rested  the  clearstory  and  the 
dôme,   Around  the  main  interior  extended  a  usually  two  story 
aisle  within  a  likewise  polygonal  (concentric)  but  also  later 
square  external  structure  with  niches  in  the  angles. (B^ig.  177 
a).  The  niche  motive  found  extensive  emoloyment  everywhere, 
in  a  particularly  effective  way  also  with  the  columns  set  in 
a  semicircle  extending  outward  with  arcades  between  the  inner 
piers.  The  most  mature  solution  of  the  plan  for  Early  Christ- 
ian central  architecture  was  attained  in  the  church  of  S.  Sop- 
hia at  Constantinoiîle,  built  by  Justinian  and  dedicated  in 
537,  in  which  the  domed  structure  entersiinto  close  combinat- 
ion  with  the  System  of  the  basilica, (Pig.  177  b).   In  order  to 
obtain  there  a  kind  of  middle  aisle,  the  domed  square  main  in- 
terior was  extended  by  two  great  semicircular  niches  of  equal 
width,  on  whose  longitudinal  axis  adjoins  at  one  side  the  ent- 
rance  exedra  toward  the  west,  and  at  the  other  the  choir  apse 
at  the  east.   Right  and  left  of  the  middle  domed  interior  on 
the  axis  of  th  cross  aisle  lie  side  divisions,  separated  from 
the  main  aisle  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  extended  in  front 
and  rear,  so  that  they  form  side  aisles  in  a  manner.   Thus  the 
interiors  of  3.  Sophia  make  a  basilican  impression,  even  with 
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the  strong  accenting  of  tbe  central  ground  idea.(Also  see  S'ig. 

132).  c  , 

Tfae  ground  plans  of  the  later  Roman  cburches  of  the  Early  C 
3nristian  period  retain  the  division  into  three  aisles  with 
the  choir  apse  on  the  main  axis,  and  mostly  with  apsidal  side 
rooms  (pastophoriuiHs) .   But  they  group  the  interiors  in  the  f 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  about  a  central  square,  whose  vaulting 
by  a  dôme  on  pendentives  with  the  basai  circle  inscribed  in  t 
the  square  (fig.  178)  now  met  with  no  difficulties.  The  arms 
of  the  cross  were  covered  by  tunnel  vaults.   The  vestibule  was 
rkade  especially  prominent  by  doubling,  or  even  a  three  aisled 
plan  of  the  narthex.CSee  Pig.  192). 

With  the  exécution  of  the  buildings  of  Syria  constructed  of 
eut  stone,  the  érection  followed  with  the  almost  exclusive  use 
of  bricks  for  the  walls  and  brick  ribs  with  concrète  filling 
in  the  mode  already  practised  for  vaulting.   Thereby  were  made 
secure  such  parts  of  the  structure,  that  were  particularly  af- 
fected  by  tension  and  compression  by  corresponding  strengthen- 
ing  and  by  buttresses.  In  certain  cases  (tomb  church  of  8alla 
Placidia,  baptistery  of  3.  Gionanni  in  Ponte  and  S.  Vitale  in 
iavenna)  the  vaults  were  built  much  lighter  by  clay  vases  infi- 
erted  in  each. other  and  grouted.   In  the  construction  of  the 
ceilings  as  vaults,  so  that  they  stood  in  corresponding  alter- 
nations  with  the  interiors  and  the  frequently  massive  piers, 
lay  the  chief  problem  of  the  arohitects;  this  was  solved  by 
them  in  great  part  in  a  magnificent  manner.   In  forms  of  vaul- 
ts are  found  the  tunnel,  cross,  choir  or  niche  vaults  and  the 
dôme,  the  latter  but  rarely  in  polygonal  form  as  a  cloister 
vault.   Nearly  always  was  the  hemispherical  dôme  chosen,  ind- 
eed  in  the  first  period  as  a  somewhat  depressed  and  elliptical 
section  line,  but  later  in  the  full  rounding  of  the  hémisphère, 
and  indeed  both  over  square  as  well  as  polygonal  areas,  that 
were  changed  into  the  circular  form  by  corbellings  or  spheric- 
al  spandrels. (Pendentives) .   (also  see  page  106  and  Pig,  178). 
The  domical  vaults  were  frequently  intersected  by  window  open- 
ings  in  a  séries  extending  around  them. 

On  the  exterior  the  dôme  remained  partly  uncovered,  and  it 
wasjalso  partly  covered  by  tiles  or  a  lead  covering.  By  the 
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massive  dôme  vault,  that  like  a  colossal  helmet  spanned  the 
Ducleus  of  the  centrally  arranged  masses  oi  the  walls,  was  sub- 
stantially  determined  the  entire  external  appearaoce  of  the  c 
central  structures.  Otherwise  (with  the  exception  of  the  chur- 
ches  in  Syria)  the  exterior  remained  without  any  architectural 
and  artistic  décoration.  The  high  monumenta,  effect  is  inéeed 
based  on  the  organic  subdivision  of  the  structural  masses  and 
on  the  harmony  of  proportions. 

The  architectural  treatment  omits  in  the  Early  Ohristian  ch- 
urch  buildings  the  refined  feeling  for  perfected  handling  of 
forms.  The  rules  employed  through  so  many  centuries  for  the 
proportions  of  columns  and  entablatures,  intercolumniations 
and  the  like  are i do  longer  in  force.  The  entire  centre  of  gra- 
vity  of  artistic  magnificence  no  longer  lies  in  the  architect- 
ure, but  in  the  color  effect  of  formative  symbolical  représen- 
tations, well  harmoni25ed  to  the  interior.  In  compasison  with 
this  the  architectural  détails  must  entirely  recède.  Thus  in 
Early  Christian  art  the  classical  détails  écho  but  slowly.  Th- 
eir  foriiis  were  at  first  neglected,  then  weekened  and  replaced 
by  new  forms,  in'which  may  finally  be  recognized  an  entirely 
free  treatment. 

The  changes 'in  style  may  best  be  lollowed  in  the  capitals. 
In  the  western  Roman  empire  thèse  of  Bevenna  are  especislly  i 
important.  Antique  sculptured  pièces  were  hard  to  obtain  the- 
re;  they  were  in  part  brought  from  orientel  workshops.  There- 
by  the  Byzantine  influence  made  itself  felt  quite  early.   Amo- 
ng  the  new  capitals  there  are  found  those,  tbat  are  derived  f 
from  the  bell  shape  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  but  instead  of 
the  Grecian  acanthus  is  a  tasteless,  ornamentally  ribbed  and 
Dotched  foliege. (Fig.  179).   Besides  thèse  also  already  occur 
(after  526)  the  entirely  simple  Byzantine  type  of  capital  with 
impost  block,  in  which  appears  the  form  of  a  cube  diminished 
downward  or  folded  and  rounded,  so  that  the  circular  section 
of  the  column  directly  passes  into  the  square  upper  srea.  The 
ancàent  organic  relief  treatment  is  thereby  dropped.  The  bas- 
ai form  is  only  covered  by  shallow  eut  foliage  and  network  or 
basket-work  with  the  insertion  of  Christian  emblems  (F'ig.  180). 
This  die  impost  capital  was  developed  on  central  buildings  in 
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tne  H^^ast  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  them,  but  also  gradually 
appeared  in  basilican  designs. 

from  the  capitale  directiy  rise  tbe  arches  in  the  Roican  mon- 
UBients.  ê-.t  m  Bavenna  is  inserted  a  trapézoïdal  intermediate 
block,  enlarged  upward,  the  impost  block.  This  was  typified 
in  Byzantine  art,  perhaps  as  a  réminiscence  cf  the  broken  ent- 
ablature  block  of  Roinan  architecture  in  projecting  columns,  b 
but  also  perhaps  from  purely  structural  reasons,  since  the  fo- 
rm  of  the  column  was  originally  intended  for  the  réception  of 
a  horizontal  entablature  and  appeared  to  require  such  an  addi- 
tion, when  used  for  another  purpose.  Tbe  round  arches  tbereby 
seem  stilted;  they  rest  lightly  and  eiegantly,  (First  proved 
is  this  impost  block  in  the  subterranean  water  réservoir;  near 
Eschrefije  Sokaghy  in  ^onstantinople,  dating  froin  about  421), 
Among  other  architectural  innovations  are  further  tbe  first  n 
noteviorthy  beginnings  of  an  external  subdivision  of  the  wall, 
coffiposed  of  narrow  vertical  projections  (lisenes),  that  are 
connectée  by  arches  beneath  the  edge  of  the  roof  (arched  frie- 
ze).  They  are  found  on  the  basilics  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Clas- 
se near  RaveDna,(H'ig.  186),  and  repeat  on  the  exterior  the  rh- 
uthffiic  ffiovement  cf  tbe  columnar  arcades,  the  chief  motive  of 
larly  Christian  architecture. 

The  ornementation  develops  in  the  interiors  a  religious  mag- 
nificence corresponding  to  its  purpose.  If  the  means  allowed 
it  in  any  way,  the  floors  were  laid  with  variegated  mosaic  pat- 
terns  of  marble  tiles,  and  the  plinths  of  tbe  wall  surfaces  in 
the  apses  and  also  wherever  possible  in  the  transepts  were  fa- 
ced  with  brightly  colored  marble  slabs.  But  the  chief  ornamen- 
tation  constantly  lies  in  the  mosaics,  with  which  were  finish- 
ed  the  cbéir  vaults,  tbe  triumphal  arch  and  tbe  upper  surfaces 
of  the  apse,  the  transepts  and  even  the  nave.   The  Romans  had 
scarcely  employed  this  art  except  for  floors.   Put  the  Early 
Christian  architects  composed  with  the  colored  and  gildeo  glass 
enamels,  that  were  pressed  into  the  lime  coating  of  tbe  mason- 
ry,  représentations  of  the  Saviour,  the  apostles,  the  saints 
etc,,  and  thus  they  created  an  unusually  permanent  wall  ornam- 
entation,  harmonized  excellently  with  the  architecture  and  the 
dignity  of  the  House  of  God,  and  which  produced  a  solemily  ear- 
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earnest  and  often  thrilling  efiect  by  the  simplicity  of  the 

forms  and  the  strong  connection  of  tbe  forins  rising  from  tbe 

transparent  blue  or  gold  grounds.(Pig.  181).   The  greatest  ri- 

cbness  of  the  art  of  Early  Christian  interiors  is  found  in  the 

Byzantine  central  buildings,  and  among  those  S.  Sophia  in  Çon- 

stantinople  présents  the  most  splendid  exaffiple.  (Pig.  182).  P 

ffor  the  columns  were  employed  the  most  sélect  and  finest  blocks 

from  the  temples  of  Asia  Minor,   The  piers  and  wall  surfaces 

/J-(^are  fac€d^.  with  costly  slabs  of  the  finest  stone  up  to  the  cor- 

nices  below  the  vaults.   But  the  vaults  themselves  gleam  in  g 

gold  ffiosaics  with  Biblical  représentations  and  ornamental  bor- 

ders  in  the  character  of  fabrics  wrougbt  with  gold  and  of  une- 

qualed  magnificence. 

The  Early  Christian  ornament  (Pig,  183)  vérifies  the  influe- 
nces of  the  antique,  both  in  the  feeling  expressed  for  harmony 
as  well  as  in  many  détails.   The  ground  form  of  the  acanthus 
leaf  and  particularly  its  scroll  work  are  retained;  to  thèse 
are  added  new  motives,  chiefly  tbe  symbolical  meaning?  the  vi- 
ne  and  vine  branches,  the  palm  of  victory  and  the  victor's  wr- 
eath,  olive  branches,  the  lamb,  stag,  dove,  cock,  peacock,  sh- 
ip,  fish  add  the  like  (recalling  Biblical  occurrences  and  com- 
parisons  or  the  name  of  Christ).   Very  common  are  cross  forms 
of  ail  kinds  and  the  monogram  of  Christ,  composed  of  I  and  XP, 
the  two  initiais  of  the  Greek  désignation  of  Christ,  mostly  in 
connection  with  an  A  (alpha)  and  G  (oméga);  '"'in  Christ  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end";  compare  the  monograms  in  Pig.  183.  Du- 
ring  the  rule  of  the  Lombards  in  upper  Italy  (568  -  774)  the 
'"^j  Serman  éléments  to  be  mentioned  later  entered  into  Roman-Chris- 
tian ornamentation. 

Byzantine-Early-Shristian  art  adhered  closely  to  Grecian  and 
oriental  prototypes.   But  the  acanthus  leaf  evermore  became  f 
flatter  and  received  a  sharp  edged  and  spiny  treatment.   The 
chief  motive  was  formed  by  a  Hellenistic  scroll  frieze,  inter- 
woven  in  oriental  linear  forms,  with  ever  more  stiff  and  patt- 
ern-like  treatment,  until  it  finally  entirely  was  intertwined 
in  a  geometrical  network. 

The  most  important  monuments.  —  Of  the  basilicas  are  but  f 
few  remains  preserved  in  the  western  Roman  empire,  tbat  allow 
the  original  impression  to  be  recognized  with  certainty,  since 
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tfae  higb  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  resting  on  isolated  colonn- 
ades did  not  resist  well  the  severe  eartfaquakes  and  the  confl- 
agrations, to  which  they  were  much  exposed  by  the  wooden  roofs, 
and  the  entire  design  made  very  easy  the  construction  of  rest- 
orations  and  additions. 

In  Poffie  the  most  important  of  the  five  aisled  designs  are  :  — 
S.  Paolo-f-1-M  (Fig.  184),  the  most  spacious  of  ail  basilicas, 
grand  in  design  and  equipinent,  portico,  cave  witb  80  granité 
coluinns,  transverse  aisle  and  apse,  begun  in  386,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1883  as  far  as  the  choir,  tben  rebuilt  froin  1828  accor- 
ding  to  the  same  plan  and  in  the  same  forins,   The  ancient  bas- 
ièica  of  3.  jBeter  from  the  4  th  century,  arranged  according  to 
a  similar  ground  plan  and  of  approxiaîately  equal  size  as  the 
church  of  S.  Paolo,  replaced  during  the  Renaissance  by  the  new 
church  of  S.  Peter. 

To  the  three  aisled  basilicas  belong  (.  Padenziana,  apparent- 
ly  constructed  about  145  (?)  by  Pope  Plus  I  in  a  hall  of  the 
baths,  but  already  with  archivolts  over  the  columns;  S,  Maria 
Maggiore,  a  spacious  three  aisled  structure  with  architrave  c 
connections  above  the  columns  and  froiri  the  second  half  of  the 
4  th  century;  S.  Sabina  on  the  Aventine,  placed  in  the  year  425 
on  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  with  24  antique  col- 
umns, and  aside  from  the  mostly  welled  up  Windows  of  the  midd- 
le aisle  remaining  in  its  original  condition  (Pig.  175);  S.  Lo- 
renzo-f-l-M  (Pigs.  170,  160,  185)  from  the  end  of  the  5  th  cen- 
tury, and  S.  ^gnes  befiore  Porta  Pia  (7th  century),  both  with 
two  story  side  aisles  (galleries);  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  built 
in  the  6  th  century,  transformed  in  the  8  th  century  into  a 
three  aisled  plan  with  a  beautiful  square  caaipanile  of  8  stor- 
ies  erected  later  (end  of  11  th  century);  hère  occurs  the  first 
example  of  the  alterna tien  of  columns  and  piers  in  the  arcades 
and  the  design  of  a  crypt  (sepulchral  cmhaber)  under  the  choir; 
S.  Maria  Antiqua  on  the  Roman  Porum,  built  in  the  7  th  century 
/ip;in  the  atrium  of  a  library  formerly  connected  with  the  temple 
of  Augustus,  with  segmentai  apse,  flanked  by  two  chapels;  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  first  plan  from  the  year  442,  giving  a  rep- 
résentation of  the  complète  three  aisled  basilica  with  trans- 
verse aisle  and  three  apses.   From  the  later  time  (9  th  centu- 
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century)  aleo  date  S.  Clémente  (Pie.  174),  built  on  a  three  a 
aisled  earlier  church  with  completely  preserved  choir  design 
(choir,  ambos,  altar  etc.),  and  S.  Prassede  i?lth  horizontal  e 
entablature  above  the  columns  and  with  three  massive  brick  ar- 
chèBi  speeninig  the  entire  middle  aisle  for  supporting  the  ceil- 
ing  and  roof  and  resting  on  piers  extending  higher. 

Plans  for  a  single  aisle  lïithout  columns  are  rare  in  Rome. 
To  thèse  belongs  Ss.  ©osma  e  Damiano,  built  326  -  330  with  the 
utilisation  of  the  temple  of  Romulus  on  the  Roman  Porum,  and 
S.  Balbina  near  the  baths  of  Garacalla  and  from  the  6  th  cent- 
ury,  both  with  a  semecircolar  apse. 

In  Ravenna: —  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  the  former  port  of  Ra~ 
venna,  built  534  -  541  (Pig.  186),  with  enclosed  vestibule,  t 
three  aisled  nave  with  wide  middle  aisle  and  a  great  apse,  in- 
ternally  semicircular  and  externally  a  half  decagon,  and  a  de- 
tached  tower,  the  classical  example  of  the  Early  Christian  ba- 
silica.  The  columns  were  made  on  the  spot  and  already  lack  t 
the  entasis;  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  the  most  important  basilica 
erected  in  the  city  by  Theoderic  the  Great,  dedicated  in  504 
/(see  page  169  below  and  Pig.  181),  on  a  similar  plan  with  two 
side  aps^s»'  now  walled  up;  the  24  columns  canie  froDi  gonstanti- 
nople.   S.  Agatba  (417)  with  a  tribune,  inner  portico,  extern- 
al  vestibule  and  round  tower.   S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  (425) 
and  S.  Prancesco  (about  450),  both  with  square  towers.   S.  Sp- 
irito  from  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  6reat. 

In  the  remainder  of  Italy  are  also  still  found  important  ba- 
silicas  in  Milan  (S.  Ambrogio,  built  in  382),  in  Albano,  Bres- 
cia,  fiesole,  Spoleto,  and  in  Torcello  near  Venice.(See  pages 
195,  196). 

In  the  eastern  Roman  empire  until  the  end  of  the  5  th  centu- 
ry,  the  basilica  was  the  principal  type  of  the  Christian  House 
of  God.  Of  the  buildings  in  Constantinople,  the  church  of  S, 
John  was  erected  in  463  and  represents  a  normal  basilica  with 
narthex,  three  aisled  nave,  galleries  oirer'tbe  siée:  aisles,  a 
and  an  apse  internally  circular  but  externally  polygonal,  with- 
out  a  transverse  aisle.   On  the  lower  columns  rests  a  straight 
and  continuons  entablature,  that  like  the  capitals  adhères  cl- 
osely  in  its  forms  to  the  Roman  Composite  order,  but  with  Byz- 
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Byzantine  carving  of  tlie  foliage.  The   galleries  open  toward 
the  Biiddle  aisle  with  round  arches.   In  Thessalonica  is  arran- 
gea similarly  the  church  of  S.  Deroetrios  from  the  iniddle  of 
the  5  th  centory,  but  with  round  arches  above  the  columns,  al- 
ready  with  impost  blocks  over  their  capitale. 

Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  buildings  in  inner  Syria. 
In  the  Southern  part  of  this  province  (in  the  Hauran)  the  exc- 
lusive use  of  stone  early  led  to  the  introduction  of  piers  wi- 
th Connecting  round  iransverse  arches,  on  which  rest  the  ceil- 
ings  of  great  granité  slabs.(Basilicas  at  Tafka  and  Schakka, 
hoth  three  aisled,  the  latter  without  apse).   In  northern  Syr- 
ia stone  construction  early  combined  with  the  wooden  beam  ceil- 
/c^.  ing.  By  the  transfer  of  Grecian-Roman  fornis  to  the  stone,  ha- 
rd  to  eut  (chiefly  granité),  from  their  siDiplif ication  and  ch- 
ange gradually  originated  a  peculiar  internai  and  external  ar- 
chitecture, that  exhibits  œany  siniilarities  to  the  form  charac- 
ter  of  the  Romanesque  period.  The  churches  are  constantly  th- 
ree aisled.  The  apse  frequently  lies  within  the  rectangular 
enclosing  structure,  so  that  rooms  like  cbapels  occur  at  both 
sides.  This  plan  is  shown  by  the  basilica  et  Rouiheha,  in  the 
miôst  of  en  enclosed  court,  arranéed  like  the  6recian  temple 
precinct,  and  at  Tourmsnin,  whose  richly  trested  façade  with 
a  great  round-arched  portai  and  a  loggia  of  columns  above  it, 
which  is  flanked  by  two  tower-like  structures,  produces  an  ear- 
nest  and  monumental  effect.  At  the  pier  basilica  at  Kalb  Lus- 
eh,  the  treatment  of  the  external  apse  exhibits  an  architectu- 
ral style,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  prototype  for  t 
the  early  Romanesque  form  treatment  in  the  West.  This  develop- 
ment  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  ciioss  with  four  arms,  each 
three  aisled  and  with  three  apses  arranged  on  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  great  church  at  Kalat  Sim'an  (Figs.  187,  186  a, 
188  b,  in  which  the  internai  System  as  characteristic  of  the 
Early  Christian  churches  of  central  Syria  présents  especial  in- 
terest,  as  well  as  prototypes  of  the  early  mediaeval  architec- 
ture of  the  West. 

Id  Palestine  are  also  found  certain  five  aisled  basilicas, 
whose  founding  is  still  referred  to  the  period  of  Gonstantine 
(4  th  century),  like  that  of  the  five  «aisled  basilicas  at  Rome. 
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To  tbese  belongs  tbe  still  well  preserved  cburch  of  tbe  Nativ- 

ity  or  of  S.  Maria  at  Bethleheiri,  arranged  in  cross  form,  tbe 
arms  being  rounded  by  apses. 
A'i  Tbe  numerous  buildings  in  nortbern  Africe  irequently  vary  f 
from  tbe  ground  scbeme.  They  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  but 
are  frequently  five  aisled  with  rows  of  columns  or  piers.  Tbe 
apse  is  frequently  rectengular,  included,  and  is  sometimes  re- 
peated  at  tbe  western  façade.  The  free  treatment  leads  to  ma- 
ny  important  novel  forms.  On  tbe  Goptil  (Early  Christian  in 
igypt)  churches  occur  instead  of  tbe  round  arch,  stilted  and 
broken,  even  the  pointed  arch.  In  tbe  basilicas  of  Theveste 
and  of  Tipasa  are  arranged  piers  directly  beside  tbe  columns 
supporting  the  arcade  walls  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  in  the 
basilica  of  El  Hayz  in  the  Libyen  désert,  the  columns  appear 
in  intimate  connection  with  the  piers,  projecting  from  them 
as  half  columns.  Hère  is  also  found  a  very  early  example  of 
the  compound  pier,  later  carried  to  a  high  development  in  the 
middle  âges. 

Monuments  of  Sentral  Architecture.  —  In  Rome: —  the  previo- 
usly  mentioned  tomb  church  of  S.  Costan^a  and  the  baptistery 
of  tbe  Eateren,  botb  from  the  4  th  century;  S.  Stefano  Rotundo 
with  a  peculisr  Mround  plan  (perbaps  derived  from  an  ancient 
market  hall),  a  circular  central  roon<  being  sorrounded  by  22 
j;^  lonic  columns,  that  on  a  horizontal  architrave  support  tbe  up- 
per  wall.  Around  it  extend  two  ooncentrifi  aisles.  Tbe  axes 
are  empbasized  by  Bpacious  exedras  between  tbe  outer  rov»  of 
columns  and  tbe  enclosing  iîall.(Fig.  189). 

In  Nocera  in  Southern  Italy: —  S.  maria  waggiore,  built  of 
antique  dressed  blocks,  a  circular  domed  structure  with  doub- 
led  columns  set  radially  with  outer  aisle  and  added  small  tri- 
bune. In  ierugia: —  S,  Angelo,  similarly  arranged  as  the  chu- 
rch just  mentioned,  with  an  accenting  of  the  principal  axes  by 
widening  the  arches  above  them. 

In  Ravenna: —  the  already  mentioned  baptistery  of  tbe  Ortho- 
dox  or  S.  Siovanni  in  Ponte  (5  th  century),  and  that  of  the  A- 
rians  or  S.  .Maria  in  Cosmedin  (6  th  century),  botb  on  the  same 
ground  plan;  furtber  the  likewise  previously  mentioned  tomb 
church  of  6all&  Placidia  (built  440).  The  chief  work  is  S.  Vi- 
tale, erected  540  -  5^7,  one  of  the  most  importent  conucents 
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of  Cbristian  architecture.   The  main  interior  has  a  regular  o 
octaéon  of  49.2  ft.  clear  width  as  its  érouDd  area,  at  whose 
angles  rise  massive  and  lofty  piers,  on  whicn  rests  the  benais- 
pfaerical  dciDe.   ^t  seven  sides  of  the  octa^on  intermediate  sp- 
aces  extend  in  semicircular  niches,  each  interrupted  by  two  c 
columns,  connected  by  round  arches  and  indeed  in  two  stories. 
(Figs.  190,  191).   The  niches  terminate  above  in  choir  vaults. 
Radially  around  the  central  space  is  a  two  story  enclosed  ais- 
le,  externally  octagonal  and  of  about  114*8  ft.  diameter.   Th- 
is  is  interrupted  et  the  eastern  side  of  the  octaéon  by  the 
plan  of  the  choir  with  the  semicircular  apse  projecting  beyond 
/^rthe  enclosing  wall.  Opposite  the  choir  lies  the  vestibule  . 
(Now  walled  up  and  set  diagonally).   The  interior  is  splendid- 
ly  treated.   The  shaîts  of  the  columns  lack  entasis.   The  cap- 
itals  hâve  the  spécifie  Byzantine  form  with  impost  block.{Pig. 
191).  The  walls  are  faced  below  with  variegated  marble  and  in 
the  choir  are  adorned  by  very  valuable  mosaics. 

In  Milan: —  tne  famous  church  of  S.  Eorenzo,  in  the  basai  p 
plan  dating  from  the  period  of  559  -  563  (in  which  t^ilan  was 
under  Byzantine  rule),  but  now  existing  only  in  an  incomplète 
restoration  from  the  lô  th  century,   The  ground  plan  was  ind- 
eed influenced  -by  eastern  Roman  models.   It  substantially  con- 
sists  of  a  square  middle  room,  extended  on  ail  four  sides  by 
niches  interrupted  by  rows  of  columns  and  surrounded  by  a  par- 
allel  two  story  corridor.   The  crown  is  formed  by  an  octagonal 
polygonal  dôme,  that  rests  on  concentric  and  corbelled  arches 
in  the  eut  off  corners  of  the  square.   The  entire  structure  is 
a  grand  création,  that  served  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance 
as  a  model. 

In  the  East  the  previously  described  church  of  S.  Sophia  (ch- 
urch of  the  Divine  Wisdoro;  ?igs,  177  b  and  182),  built  (532-537) 
by  Anthemios  of  Tralles  and  Isidoros  of  Miletus,  dénotes  the 
climax  of  Byzantine  architecture.   It  belongs  to  the  greatest 
works  of  genius  in  architecture  of  ail  times.   The  plan  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  and  is  already  found  in  the  church 
of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  designed  as  the  burial  pla- 
ce of  Constantine  the  Great,  restored  by  Justinian  and  imitat- 
in  the  church  of  S.  John  at  ffpbesus. (The  church  of  the  Apostl- 
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Âpostles  was  a  model  for  S.  Ambrogio  in  Bilan,  and  this  again 

in  its  turn  indeed  influenced  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  in 
ji^^Ravenna) .   In  tiûe  church  of  S.  Irène  in  Constantinople,  likew- 
ise  erected  by  ^ustinian,  the  middle  aisle  was  covered  by  two 
dômes  lying  beside  eacfa  other.   At  tbe  cburcb  of  S.  Sophia  in 
fhessalonica  ia  the  ground  forsi  of  the  osain  interior,  the  Greek 
cross  is  more  strongly  emphasized,  and  tbe  narthex  is  also  ex- 
tended  along  the  two  sides.  The  Gburcb  of  Ss.  Sergius  and  Ba- 
cchus  in  Constantinople,  èegun  in  528  (Pig.  177  a), bas  a  ground 
plan  similar  to  that  of  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna,  but  is  enclosed 
by  a  rectangular  external  structure  with  projecting  apse.   In 
the  interior  Biches  are  arranged  on  the  diagonal s.  for  tbe 
plan  of  S.  Sergius  are  found  prototypes  in  the  Early  Christian 
churches  at  Bozra  and  Szra  in  Syria,  the  former  completed  in 
512  and  tbe  latter  in  515.  The  later  types  of  Eastern-Roman= 
Early-Çhristian  churches  (see  page  154)  with  low  dômes  and  the 
arrangement  of  side  dômes  over  the  angles  of  the  Sreek  cross 
and  sometimes  also  at  both  sides  of  the  vestibule  are  représen- 
tée by  the  church  of  S.  Nicolaus  in  Myra  (Pig.  19-o),  the  church 
of  S.  Clément  at  Ancyrs,  and  the  church  at  Cassabs  in  Lycia. 
Thèse  already  indicate  the  stage  of  transition  to  Byzantine-Me- 
diaeval  art. 

îhe  first  monastic  plans  (monasteria)  *  were  derived  from  t 
the  dwellings  of  the  clergy,  the  necessary  bouses  for  pilgrims, 
shelters  for  watchmen  etc.,  built  in  the  immédiate  vicinity  or 
added  to  the  churches.   The  strict  isolation  of  the  life  and 
the  similarity  of  the  reouirements  gradually  led  to  architect- 
urally  completed  plans.  In  thèse  a  court  cccupied  tbe  centre, 
placed  at  one  longer  side  of  tbe  churcb  for  reasons  of  suitab- 
ility,  around  it  being  grouped  the  cells  as  separate  dwellings, 
as  well  as  the  larger  community  rooms,  the  chapter  hall  for  a 
assemblies,  tbe  refectory  (dining  hall),  tbe  library  for  tbe 
préservation  of  the  sacred  books  etc.   For  tbe  enclosure  of  t 
the  cloister  court  by  porticos,  particularly  valuable  beneath 
the  southern  sky,  exèellent  prototypes  were  presented  in  anti- 
que columnar  courts.  Prom  thèse  originated  the  cloisters,  la- 
ter peculiar  to  ail  monasteries.  Among  the  numerous  Early  Chr- 
istian monasteries,  tbe  most  important  are  those  at  Theveste 
(Egypt)  and  Schakk  in  Syria. 
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*  Oloister  from  hatin  Glau8tyum,*an  encloeed   place",      Greek 
monaaterten,    ortgtnally   *a  separate  structure" ,    later  aynonom- 
0U8  with   "cloiBter" . 

Early  Christian  seculsr  architecture  employed  foras  develop- 

ed  in  the  cburcbes;  in  the  ornamentation  is  even  found  the  mon- 

ograiE  of  Ohrist.  Yet  besides  the  ruins  of  cities  and  oi  dwell- 

ings  of  Syria,  partly  extending  back  into  the  pagan  period,  a 

and  the  great  subterranean  water  réservoirs  of  Constantinople, 

built  with  hundreds  of  columns,  only  unimportant  remains  bave 

^,  conie  down  to  our  time.   Tbe  colunîns  of  the  so-called  basilica 
/  f  î 

of  Hercules  and  the  palace  of  Theodoric  in  Ravenna  are  ^ready 

to  be  counted  with  the  monuments  of  the  early  Serman  period. 
(See  page  170), 

Early  Christian  art  is  the  fruit  of  an  extremely  impulsive 
period  f illed  with  mighty  changes  in  ail  domains  of  intellect- 
uel life.   Their  importance  and  magnitude  do  not  appear  in  th- 
eir  form,  but  in  their  meaning.   Architecture  was  no  longer 
the  proper  object  for  the  représentation  of  the  beautiful,  as 
once  in  the  classical  times  of  6recian  and  Roman  antiquity,  b 
but  only  a  means  for  the  expression  of  the  higher  spiritual 
idée  of  Cbristianity.   A  vast  material  domain  was  closed  to  a 
art.   But  it  was  not  permitted  to  win  its  own  circle  of  forms. 
What  it  brought  to  light  in  new  ideas  was  only  to  corne  to  full 
maturity  in  later  centuries. 
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f.'ç'    /,      X.  Tbe  early  historical  and  Early  Sbristian  Archit- 
ecture cf  the  Sermanic  Peoplee. 

About  the  year  100  A.  D.  the  Roman  historian  Tacitus  wrote 
down  in  his  Gerœania"  ail  his  knowledge  relating  to  the  Serm- 
anic  peoples.  Thèse  then  occupied  central  Europe  between  the 
Danube  and  the  ôçean,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weichsel,  and 
far  beyond  the  frontier,  that  now  séparâtes  modem  Germany  fr^ 
0111  the  Russian  empire.  They  were  divided  into  a  jgreat  number 
of  races,  each  of  which  formed  a  separate  state  by  itself.  Th- 
eir  religion  was  polytheistic,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Their  prayers  and  offerings  were  originally  brought  to 
the  gods  in  sacred  precincts,  on  mountains,  at  springs  and  ri- 
vers,  only  later  in  temples  also.  The  chief  éifts  of  œind  and 
soûl,  which  appeared  in  the  religious  représentations,  the  ex- 
pressed  family  tendency  of  the  coœmon  life  toward  démocratie 
and  soèial  life  together,  the  manifestation  of  racial  peculiar- 
ities,  and  in  the  first  political  arrangements,  rendered  this 
people  in  a  high  degree  capable  to  enter  on  tbe  remains  of  the 
dying  antique,  and  to  become  the  bearers  of  a  new  and  elevated 
civil ization. 

When  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  2  nd  century  B.  C,  tbe 
Serœans  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans, 
they  found  themselves  still  in  the  condition  of  the  later  iron 
period.  Tacitus  says  of  their  dwellings,  that  they  were  rect- 
angular  and  rude  wooden  structures  with  steep  roofs  and  a  sin- 
gle room,  constructed  of  unhewn  trunks  connected  together  by 
similar  girts,  and  which  were  sunk  into  the  earth  or  supported 
by  stones.  At  the  centre  stood  the  hearth.  With  the  différe- 
nt races  of  people  occurred  numercus  diversities.  The  Celts 
(page  168)  dwelt  in  slight  bound  bouses,  wheee  framework  cons- 
isted  of  piles  connected  together  by  interwoven  work.  The  We- 
st Goths  (Visigothst  in  the  lower  Daiiubian  provinces  allowed 
(in  the  4  th  century)  the  gable  roof  to  project  beyond  the  ou- 
^^ter  walls  and  to  terminate  in  a  shed  roof  supported  by  columns 
and  forming  a  passage.  In  the  far  North  among  tbe  Scandinavi- 
ans,  where  the  primitive  German  élément  remained  présent,  to 
the  great  room  with  the  hearth  was  attached  an  anteroom.  The 
building  constructed  entirely  of  wood  as  a  blockhouse  had  no 
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Windows,  witb  a  single  opening  in  the  roof  for  tbe  admission 
of  light  and  escape  of  emoke.   Tiiis  arrangement  was  transferr- 
ed  to  the  northern  temple,  whose  principal  room  became  tbe  ce- 
11  of  the  gods  witb  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  at  the  centre 
and  the  images  of  the  gods  at  the  rear  wall;  the  anteroom  was 
enlarged  to  a  nave,  in  which  occurred  the  sacrificial  feast. 

It  appears  certain,  that  also  to  thèse  primitive  buildings 
were  quite  early  transferred  the  mode  of  ornaraentation  shown 
on  the  utensils  and  ornements  of  the  bronze  and  iron  periods. 
eut  the  architecture  of  the  Sermans  only  passed  to  a  higher  de- 
veloproent  at  that  time,  when  they  permanently  came  into  cont- 
act with  the  civilization  of  the  antique  peoples.   This  epoch 
began  with  the  migration  of  nations,  a  very  important  occurre- 
nce for  the  history  of  tbe  world  in  the  West,  that  great  move- 
ment  of  the  Sermanh.races  to  the  West  and  South,  and  which  was 
the  resuit  of  the  need  of  land  for  the  increasing  agriculture 
in  tbe  wooded  régions,  and  directly  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Huns  from  the  East.   In  its  course  (375  -  573)  the  différent 
peoples  took  possession  of  tbe  provinces  of  the  collapsing  Ro- 
man empire  after  severe  battles  with  the  hereditary  occupants.* 
The  Visigotbs  settled  in  Spain,  the  Ostrogoths  and  after  them 
the  Lombards  ip  upper  and  middle  Italy,  the  Vandals  in  northe- 
rn Africa,  the  Pranks,  Burgundians,  Allemans,  Thuringians  etc. 
in  northern  Gaul  and  in  Sermany,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Brit- 
ain. 

«  In   Italy  with    the  Italiens   (Umbfians,    Orcane,    latine),    in 
Spain  and   southern  Gaul   with    the  Iberiane,    whose  primitive   hu- 
me was   indeed  Asia  Minor,    in  middle  and  western  Europe  with 
the  Celts,    who  probably  before    tbe  first    thousand  years  came 
from   the  East   and   settled    in    the   région   of   the   upper  Danube   a 
and  of   the  Bhine   to    the  Weser,    then  pressed  forward    to    the  We- 
st  into  northern  Gaul    to    the  Océan  and    the  British   islands,    f 
from   thèse  abodes    terrorizing    the  entire  civilized   ancient  wo- 
rld  by    their  plundering  forays. 

Ail  thèse  races  already  before  or  during  the  migration  of  n 
ations  were  converted  to  Christianity,  which  then  developed  in 
them  its  strong  moral  power.   But  the  realms  founded  by  them 
on  foreigh  soil  were  mostly  of  brief  duration.   The  farther 
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they  were  removed  from  tbeir  native  régions,  tbe  more  rapidly 
was  coŒpleted  tbeir  decay  under  the  unfavorable  climate  and  t 
tbe  entirely  changed  conditions  of  civilization.  Only  tbe  B'r- 
anks,  wbo  kept  theinselves  isolated  longest,  came  ont  of  tbe  m 
migration  of  nations  witbout  being  weakened;  tbey  formed  tbe 
only  State  erected  by  the  Gerœans  on  tbe  mainland,  in  which  t 
the  individuality  of  tbeir  nature  was  retained.   To  them  like- 
wise  fell  in  conséquence  tbe  part  of  leaders  among  tbe  Christ- 
ian peoples  of  tbe  West. 

Tbe  Germans  indeed  became  masters  of  the  former  Roman  posses- 
sions.  But  in  a  similar  sensé,  as  tbat  in  tbeir  time  the  Sre- 
eks  won  tbe  intellectual  victory  over  tbe  Romans,  tbe  high  civ- 
ilization of  tbe  subjugated  likewise  conquered  tbe  barbarians. 
ç^Most  clearly  expressed  tbis  appears  in  the  Italian  provinces, 
to  which  was  assigned  the  most  varied  fates  from  the  5  th  to 
the  8  th  century  under  tbe  overflow  of  the  ©erman  armies.   Tb- 
ere  tbe  arcbitects  of  the  new  masters  commenced  witb  a  direct 
imitation  of  antique  works.  Aiso  the  Visigoths  in  southern 
Gaul  and  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Burgundians  in 
the  Rhône  country  depended  on  Roman  architecture.  Yet  men  man- 
ifested  in  even  the  earliest  works,  even  if  still  in  uncertain 
touches  and  atj^empts,  the  fiBst  steps  to  a  new  principle  of  t 
treatment  dictated  by  tbe  art  invention  of  the  Germans. 

Thèse  bad  brought  from  their  northern  home  a  certain  mystoc- 
al  tendency,  an  animated  feeling  for  nature,  enooyment  of  str- 
ong  effects,  préférence  for  construction  in  wood  and  tbe  work- 
ing  of  wood,  and  a  peculiar  ornamentation  developed  on  utensils 
and  ornamental  articles,  particularly  by  the  Celts,  and  consis- 
ting  of  linear  bands  and  interlacings,  interwoven  scrolls  witb 
animal  and  plant  forme,  which  they  also  soon  transferred  to  t 
the  stone  construction  taken  from  the  antique.   Thereby  from 
the  first  tbis  received  under  their  hands  a  German-Çeltic  fla- 
vor. 

Roman  technics  were  comparatively  soon  made  their  own  by  the 
northern  arcbitects.  But  the  architectural  subdivision  tbey 
approved  witbout  understanding.   Their  later  works  bore  tbe  s 
same  relation  to  the  white  marble  palaces  of  the  South,  just 
as  tbe  brigbtly  colored  showy  garments  of  the  Germans,  gleaming 
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with  rubies,  garnets  and  éold,  did  to  the  wfaite  and  majestics- 

lly  floating  toga  of  the  Romans.   In  the  graduai  permeation  of 

the  ancient  civilization  by  the  new,  tbis  evermore  won  the  su- 

premacy  under  the  leading  art  spirit  of  their  rulers,  until  f 

finally  entirely  individual  art  forms  of  spécifie  northern  st- 

amp  sppeared,   Thus  the  early  Cerman  art  became  a  bridge  betw- 

eeen  the  antique  and  the  œediaeval  world. 

But  the  transition  was  but  very  unequally  completed,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  différent  races  in  the  history  of  art 
and  the  course  of  their  art  practice  did  not  occur  with  equal- 
ity.   Therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  sharp  lincits  in  ti- 
me   and  to  consider  early  Serman  art  in  a  unified  représentati- 
on; we  must  pursue  it  on  the  monuments  of  the  différent  peop- 
les. 

The  first  works  of  a  monumental  arlhitecture  produced  by  a 
Serman  race,  we  meet  with  in  the  buildings  of  the  Ostrogoths 
in  Itely.   After  the  overthrow  of  Odovaker,  a  Serman  military 
leader,  who  enthroned  the  last  western  Roman  emperor  Romulus 
in  the  year  476  and  made  himself  œaster  of  Italy,  they  found- 
ed  in  the  year  493  a  great  kingdom  extending  far  beyond  the 
f rentiers  of  îtaly,  with  Ravenna  as  the  capital.   Their  king 
Theoderic  the  Êreat  conceived  the  idea  of  imparting  to  his  fel- 
low  countrymeii  the  benefits  of  the  ancient  civilization,  and 
of  producing  a  union  of  the  foreign  éléments.   He  devoted  the 
most  lively  intesest  to  architecture.   His  court  church  of  S. 
Apollinare  Nuovo  has  already  been  mentioned  among  the  Early 
Christian  buildingsrof  Ravenna  (page  160).  It  still  differs 
/^)in  nowise  from  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  works  of  that  time.   But 
a  création  of  a  particular  kind  is  the  tomb  of  Theoderic  near 
Ravenna,  erected  about  585  (Pig.  193),  a  massive  two  story  cen- 
tral structure.   The  decagonal  lower  story  comprises  a  Greek 
cross  plan  covered  by  tunnel  vaults.   The  upper  story  is  decag- 
onal below  and  circular  above,  and  is  reduced  to  leave  a  pass- 
age 3.94  ft.  wide.   It  contains  a  circular  interior  and  is  co- 
vered by  a  colossal  block  of  Istrian  limestone,  eut  as  a  low 
dôme  with  10  ears,  36.0  ft.  in  diameter,  8.2  ft.  high  and  wei- 
ghing  about  400  tons,  whose  élévation  alone  represents  a  splen- 
did  achievement  in  technics.   Around  the  upper  story  formerly 
extended  a  low  arched  portico  restiné  on  consoles  with  dwarf 
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coluDiDs,  (The  projecting  stairs  are  additions  of  a  later  time). 
Tbe  ornament  extending  around  fin  the  heavy  comice  (Pig.  194) 
alteady  occurs  in  the  Nortbern-German  style  of  décoration,  wh- 
ile  the  lower  round  arcbed  niches  with  impoet  moulding,  the  a 
arcade  gallery  and  the  bold  profiles  exhibit  a  manner  of  treat- 
nient,  such  as  reappears  in  the  Romanesque  period.   Thus  this 
building,  whose  covering  stone  recalls  the  dolmens  of  the  pre- 
historic  period,  tben  appesrs  like  a  monumental  Hun's  tomb  de- 
rived  from  the  antique  and  nortbern  éléments.   In  the  broad  a 
and  quiet  landscape  around  Ravenna  it  is  striking  as  a  peculi- 
ar  monument  of  earnest  power  and  height.   From  the  rich  activ- 
ity  of  Theoderic  in  private  architecture  are  still  derived  the 
eight  granixe  columns  of  the  so-called  basilica  of  Hercules  on 
Piazza  Vittorio  Smanuele  in  Ravenna  with  very  freely  transfor- 
med  composite  capitals,  two  of  wbich  bear  the  monogram  of  The- 
v;oderic.  On  the  contrary  the  so-called  palace  of  Theoderic  st- 
anding near  the  basilica  of  S.  Âpollinare  Nuovo,  a  two  story 
brick  structure  with  round  arched  portai  and  blind  arcades  (F'ig, 
195),  according  to  more  récent  investigations,  is  no  longer  w 
with  certainty  of  the  time  of  Theoderic,  but  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  8  th  century. 

After  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  the  Lom- 
bards invaded  Italy  and  established  tneir  rule  there,  whicb 
they  maintained  for  more  than  200  years  (568  -  774),  But  they 
developed  a  lively  architectural  activity,  particularly  in  the 
later  time.   They  took  into  their  service  the  Italian  eechani- 
cs  and  stonemasons  settled  in  the  région  about  Lake  Como,  the 
Somacine  masters,  and  even  gave  an  orderly  régulation  to  the 
style  of  architecture  usual  there.  Yet  the  architectural  des- 
igns produced  experienced  no  substantiel  enrichment;  the  anti- 
que ashlar  construction  notably  deteriorated  under  them.   They 
showed  themselves  more  fertile  in  architectural  décoration,  w 
when  from  the  combination  of  Early  Christian  symbols  with  Byz- 
antine motives  and  Northern-German  éléments,  they  created  an 
entirely  individuel  relief  ornamentation,  which  toward  the  end 
of  their  sway  developed  into  an  independent  style,  but  only  at- 
tained  lull  maturity  later  at  the  end  of  the  8  th  century.  Th- 
is is  chiefly  of  three  strands  of  interlaced  bands  of  a  frequ- 
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frequÉDtly  irregular  interweaving  in  connection  with  plant  and 
animal  forms,  nepe-^rarely  with  human  figures,  the  latter  then 
being  in  a  very  primitive  aué; formless  treatment,  the  whole  ex- 
ecuted  in  low  relief,  so  that  the  drawing  remains  and  the  gro- 
ïind  is  merely  incised.  A  characteristic  example  of  this  style 
is  JDresented  by  the  ciborium  of  the  altar  of  S.  ^leucadius  in 
the  left  side  aisle  of  the  basilics  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe 
froffi  the  beginning  of  the  9  th  century.  (Pig.  196).  This  Lom- 
bard décorative  art  spread  from  Italy  into  southern  Saul  and 
far  into  centeal  Italy,  where  occur  nuoerous  remains  of  cibor- 
iums,  altar  facings,  choir  enclosures  and  the  like.  As  a  chi- 
fyief   work  is  to  be  mentioned  the  baptismal  fountain  of  the  chur- 
cb  of  S.  John  at  Gividale,  constructed  in  the  year  737. (Fig. 
197). 

In  the  buildings  of  the  Visigotbs  in  Spain,  where  the  Iberi- 
an  primitive  inhabitants,  the  Vasconians  (Basques)  had  early 
mixed  with  the  invading  Phoenicians,  Gartbaginians,  and  later 
with  the  Romans,  and  where  under  the  rule  of  the  latter,  part- 
icularly  under  Trajan  (who  was  hiœfeelf  a  Spaniard),  Hadrian  a 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  first  rich  and  splended  architectural 
activity  of  Spain  had  commencsd,  very  différent  art  tendencies 
crossed,  so  far  as  may  be  known  from  tbe  few  still  existing  m 
monuments  of  the  postroman  time.  The  small  three  aisled  basi- 
lica  of  S,  John  Baptist  at  Banos  de  ^errato  near  Valladolid  ( 
(B^ig.  198),  from  the  year  661  according  to  an  inscription,  ex- 
hibits  dryly  imitated  Roman  composite  capitels,  at  the  altar 
niche  being  a  slightly  horseshoe  arch,  with  incised  ornaments 
in  the  frie^e  in  the  style  of  Lombard  art.  After  the  invasion 
of  the  Moors  (in  tbe  year  711,  see  page  218),  Christian  art 
iaintained  a  footing  only  in  the  extrême  North.  The  Early  Chr- 
istian basilicas  constructed  there  mostly  hâve  arcade  porticos 
along  the  longer  sides  as  a  Spanish  peculiarity,  in  which  écho 
^oorisb  motives,  but  in  the  interior  hâve  the  plain  archaic 
Serman  incised  ornamentation.  As  the  most  important  monuments 
are  to  be  named:-  S.  Salvador  at  Oviedo,  built  in  802  by  the 
Visigothic  master  Tioda,  and  the  somewhat  later  church  of  S. 
Maria  de  Naranco  there;  the  three  aisled  Bénédictine  church  of 
S.  Salvador  de  Valdedios  near  Villaviciosa,  dedicated  in  893, 
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without  traosverse  aisle,  the  choir  seperated  from  the  nave  by 
coluffiDs  and  arches,  ànd  the  three  aisled  church  of  S.  Miguel 
de  Escalada  near  Léon  with  transverse  aisle  and  from  the  10  th 
century.(Pig.  199). 

At  the  conquest  of  the  Britisb  isles,  the  Anglo-Saxons  enter- 

'  ed  a  coQntry,in  which  Christianity  had  already  struck  firm  ro- 
ot after  the  beginnine  of  the  5  th  century.  But  this  was  dri- 
ven  by  them  from  the  soutb  of  Sngland  into  Ireland,  where  it 
found  a  very  fertile  soil,  on  which  a  rich  ecclesiastical  life 
developed,  which  soon  powerfully  reacted,  at  first  against  An- 
glo-iaxon  England  and  Scotland,  but  then  also  against  the  con- 
tinent. (The  Christian  faith  was  brought  by  Irish  monks  of  the 
6  th  and  7  th  centeries,  Ss.  Columbanus  and  Gallus,  the  found- 
er  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Gall,  to  the  Alemans  by  S.  Kilian  of 
the  5'ranks  and  S.  Rupert  to  the  Bavarians.  Willibrod  and  Bon- 
if  ace  were  Anglo-Saxons). 

l'/i    Stone  construction  was  already  practised  in  the  British  isl- 
es  at  a  very  early  tinie,  indeed  in  direct  connection  with  the 
megalithic  monuments, (See  Stonebenge,  page  8),  originally  with 
uncut  stones  and  later  (after  about  the  6  th  century)  with  eut 
stones  and  the  use  of  mortar.   The  oldest  dwellings  of  this  k 
kind  were  round  structures  with  the  form  of  beehives  or  reètan- 
gular  plans  in  the  shape  of  inverted  boats.   Enclosing  walls 
of  Cyclopean  masonry  and  frequently  of  unusual  beauty  surroun- 
ded  the  inhabitée  area. 

The  designs  of  dwellings  were  models  for  the  first  Christian 
religious  buildings,  the  oratories.   Thèse  are  relatively  sma- 
11  structures,  mostly  consisting  of  but  a  single  cell,  among 
which  that  of  S.  Sallerus  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  soutbwest 
ireland  (ffig.  200)  has  been  remarkably  well  preserved.  On  it 
as  well  as  on  the  primitive  doorway  at  Maghera  (Pig.  801)  app- 
ears  the  same  construction,  that  we  hâve  already  learned  to 
know  in  the  earliest  stone  architecture  of  the  civilized  nati- 
ons of  antiquity.   On  the  oldest  Christian  churches  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  oostly  ccntaining  but  a  single  room  (for  example 
S.  Oarinin  in  Ireland),  certain  rude  window  forme  of  rough  ver- 
tical, or  stone  slabs  set  inclined  toward  eacb  other,  there  re- 
call  the  stone  masonry  of  the  archaic  period.   Beside  and  in 
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the  Irish-Oeltic  stone  architecture,  soon  after  tbe  invasion 
of  the  Saxons  froffi  the  continent,  this  peculiar  mode  of  con- 
struction, characterized  by  the  use  of  wood,  makes  itself  ap- 
parent; tbe  log  construction  composed  of  wooden  trunks  and  be- 
anis  laid  on  each  other,  and  of  half  timber  ifork  with  walls  of 
sills,  posts,  girts,  purlins  and  stone  panels  in  the  openings 
thus  formed,   Thereby  early  British  art  recured  a  proper  stru- 
tural  basis.  The  stone  supports  eœployed  to  bear  tbe  covering 
slabs  or  round  arches  over  tbe  openings  in  walls  permit  the  i 
influence  of  an  older  structural  method  to  be  clearly  recogni- 
zed  in  their  early  round  forms  like  balusters. 

further  intermingling  impulses  coiae  froiB  RoHian-Early-Chris- 
tian  art  by  means  of  tbe  Christian  faith.   Already  at  a  very 
early  time  the  Roman  basilica  found  entrance.   Por  the  church 
of  S.  Martin  at  Ganterbury  and  the  monastery  church  at  Wearmo- 
,^uth  (from  the  year  670)  workmen  were  brought  froïc  6aul  and  It- 
aly,  who  carried  out  the  exécution  in  ashlar  construction,  the 
so-called  ^opus  Bomanum*'.  The  alternation  of  piers  and  columns 
in  the  walls  of  the  middle  aisle,  the  galleries  and  a  tower  o- 
ver  the  crossing  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  transverse  aisle 
becomes  the  rule.  Central  buildings  are  only  rarely  found  (for 
exaiïiple  in  HexhaEi). 

At  the  Irish  and  Scotch  churches,  as  in  Ravenna,  stands  a  r 
round  slender  tower,  diminishing  upward  and  terminating  with 
a  conical  roof,  at  a  distance  from  the  church.*  The  décoration 
betrays  a  mixture  of  the  native  Celtic-Irish  ornamentation  wi- 
th antique  or  Byzantine-Êarly-Christian  and  Merovingian-Prank- 
ish  éléments. 

*  Suoh  towers  were  carefully  constructed  with  aehlars  eet  in 
mortar,  and  in  the  early  period  of  Irish  arehi  tecture  were  bu- 
ilt  in  considérable  numbers,  evidently  as  places  of  refuge  du- 
ring  the  forays  of  the  northern  pirates  (Vikings) ,  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  19  th  century,  118  of  thèse  towers  oould  still 
be  proved   by    their  remains, 

The  great  development  of  the  early  German  art,  like  that  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history,  was  completed  in  the  ki- 
ngdom  of  the  F'ranks.   As  such  is  designated  at  about  the  midd- 
le of  the  3  rd  century  A.  D.  the  entirety  of  the  peoples  on  t 
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middle  and  lower  Rhine.   They  divided  later  into  several  races, 
of  whicb  the  Salians  dwelling  on  the  lower  Rhine,pressed  onward 
toward  the  southwest  in  the  course  of  the  5  th  century,  and  f 
founded  a  powerful  state  under  the  Merovingians  (481  -  751), 
In  the  year  486  this  put  an  end  to  the  last  remnant  of  Roman 
rule  in  6aul,  sujugated  the  Roganized  6elts  settled  there  and 
the  Romans,  and  then  without  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  the  r 
races,  extended  farther  toward  the  southwest  and  east,  over 
the  Visigoths  dwelling  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrénées,  over  the 
northern  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  Alemans,  over  the  Thurin- 
gians,  Burgundians  and  Bavarians.   An  unusual  upward  course  w 
was  taken  by  grance  under  the  Qarlovingians  (751-843),  especi- 
ally  in  the  splendid  time  of  Charlemagne  (768-814).   This  pow- 
erful monarch  saw  his  most  important  problem  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  thorough  internai  organization  of  his  kingdom  and  its 
extension  to  its  naturel  frontiers,  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
fulfilment  accodring  to  his  conception  of  the  duties  falling 
to  him  as  the  protector  of  the  Christian  church  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Christianity. 

He  subjugated  (774)  the  feombards  tbreatening  the  Pope,  then 
he  received  in  the  year  800  the  Roman  impérial  dignity,  conver- 
ted  the  opposing  Saxons,  and  reduced  them  under  his  sceptre; 
finally  the  gatbered  the  entire  western  West  into  a  world  emp- 
ire, that  stretcbed  from  Garigliano  in  soutbern  Italy  and  Ebro 
in  Spain  to  the  î^orth  Sea  and  the  Eider,  from  the  Atlantic  {je 
ean  to  the  glbe,  the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  Raab  in  Hungary. 
In  this  condition  the  Prankish  empire  was  likewise  of  brief 
duration.   Its  history  ends  with  the  division  carried  out  in 
the  year  843  under  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne;  then  began  the 
history  of  the  eastern  Pranks  (germany)  and  of  the  western  Pr- 
anks  (l'rance). 

With  the  Christian  faith  Christian  architecture  also  found 
entrance  and  zealous  care  in  the  Prankish  lands.  Already  the 
Werovingians  carried  on  building  actively.  Yet  even  of  this 
/^j^very  slight  remains  are  now  proved.  The  cathedrel  at  Trêves 
(ffig.  802),  a  square  with  sides  about  131.2  ft.  long,  divided 
by  4  massive  columns  with  cross  arches  into  a  middle  and  two 
side  aisles,  covered  by  a  horizontal  wooden  ceiliné  and  furn- 
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furnished  witb  an  apse  added  later,  originated  froni  a  pagan  j 
judgment  hall.  At  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Martin,  completed 
in  470  but  now  destroyed  to  the  foundation  walls,  the  apse  was 
apparently  surrounded  by  an  arched  portico  supported  by  columns, 
and  which  v?as  transformed  in  an  imposing  way  in  the  9  th  cent- 
ury  (page  181).  The  quite  irregularly  shaped  baptistery  and 
the  ruins  of  S.  GeDeroux.at  Poitiers  still  permit  the  récogni- 
tion of  the  picturesque  treatment  of  external  wall  surfaces  by 
forms  in  stones  of  différent  colors.CgiÉ.  203).  Por  the  rewa- 
ining  masonry  the  use  of  small  rubble  (Si94  -  6,30  ins),  the 
^opus  gallicanuB)*'  was  the  rule. 

The  évolution  of  Merovingian  church  buildings  was  indeed  in- 
fluenced  in  a  determinative  way  by  f»ilan  and  in  a  more  distant 
way  by  the  forms  of  the  Kellenistic-ehristian  architecture  of 
the  Orient  transmitted  by  the  sea  route  through  Ravenna.CSee 
page  146).  The  entire  plan  foliows  eiitirely  tlie  tesilictn 
scheme.  On  certain  churcbes  was  already  completed  the  transi- 
tion, very  important  to  the  history  of  architecture,  from  the 
former  T-shape  (crux  commissa)  of  the  Roman  basilica  to  that 
of  the  featin  cross  (crux  immissa  or  capitata)  of  the  mediaeval 
basilica,   This  innovation  was  caused  by  the  insertion  of  a  s- 
square  bay  between  the  transverse  aisle  and  the  apse. (Compare 
fiés.  173  and  808).   ffor  the  first  time  it  appears  on  tne  chu- 
rch of  3.  Germain  des  Près  at  Paris,  dedicated  in  55S,  which 
the  S'rankish  king  Ohildejaert  I  had  caused  to  be  planned  in  cr- 
oss forra  ''in  accordance  witn  the  life-giving  cross".  The  abbey 
church  of  S.  Bénis  near  Paris  built  by  Dagobert  in  the  year 
639  still  had  the  T-form.  The  ancient  church  of  S.  Peter  in 
the  citadel  at  Metz,  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  7  th  cen- 
tury  and  notable  for  the  ornamental  fragments  found  there,  con- 
sisted  merely  of  a  three  aisled  nave  with  choir.   Gn  the  cont- 
rary  as  proved  by  documents  for  the  monastery  church  in  Rebais, 
founded  in  334,  the  abbey  church  at  ?ontanella,  founded  in  the 
year  643,  and  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Gemeticum  near  B 
Rouen,  built  in  655.   It  appears  as  an  innovation  produced  by 
the  Bénédictine  order,  by  which  the  House  of  God  in  its  ground 
form  was  already  impressed  .,ith  the  image  of  Christ^s  church. 
"Doubtless  purely  practical  reasons  also  determined  this,  the 
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expressed  need  for  an  enlarged  choir  space  vfith  regard  for  the 
ever  increasing  clergy  and  the  extending  development  of  eccles- 
iastical  magnificence. 

The  architectural  lorms  in  gênerai  exhibit  a  dry  imitation 
of  the  antique  colunans  and  entablatures  without  substantially 
changed  treatment.   In  the  ornament  is  combined  Boman-Sarly- 
Ghristian  symbolisai  ..ith  northern  and  lombard  motives  in  the 
well  known  incised  low  reliefs,  which  is  indeed  likewise  char- 
acteristic  for  the  contemporary  art  of  the  East. 

An  animated  upward  course  was  taken  by  the  Frankish  activity 
in  architecture  under  the  Qarlovingians.  The  powerful  impres- 
sion, that  wharlemagne  received  from  the  imposing  architectur- 
al Works  of  Italy,  aroused  in  him  the  désire,  with  his  endeav- 
or  to  restore  a  west  Roman  empire  in  the  sensé  of  the  antique 
idea  of  the  state,  to  likewise  bring  about  in  architecture  a 
renewal  of  the  Roman  power,  He  wished  to  educate  his  franks 
to  a  higher  èivilized  life,  and  he  surrounded  himself  at  his 
court  with  a  staff  of  learned  men  and  artists,  by  whom  classi- 
oal  culture  was  fostered  and  oherished.  Among  them  the  àrt- 
loving  Einhard  took  the  most  important  place.   He  zealously 
studied  the  law  faooks  of  the  Roman  architect  Vitruvius  Pollio. 
(See  pase  134).  What  éreat  intecest  the  miéhty  emperor  dévot- 
ed  to  the  question  of  church  architecture  is  shown,  in  that  he 
established  thorough  régulations  for  the  founding  and  érection 
of  churches  and  instituted  careful i collections  for  their  main- 
tenance. Models  and  planswere  prepared  and  the  conduct  of  the 
érection  was  entrusted  to  practically  qualified  officiais.  Br- 
om  the  capital  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  must  arise  an  impérial  rési- 
dence City  equalling  Rome;  it  was  adorned  by  very  magnificent 
buildings,  whose  splendor  was  mentioned  with  amazement  by  the 
Italian  poet  Petrarch  during  his  journey  through  Sermany  in 
the  14  th  century, 

By  favor  of  circumstances  the  principal  work  of  Garlovingian 
architecture  has  been  preserved  to  us,  the  impérial  chapel  of 
9halemagne  in  the  central  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle.  (ffig.  304).  The  plan  shows  numerous  similarities  to 
S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna  (see  page  164) {  the  dimensions  on  the  gr- 
ound  are  also  approximately  the  same.  Yet  one  must  not  consi- 
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//^consider  fche  impérial  ohapel  as  an  imitation  of  S.  Vitale,  as 
generall  ooours;  at  least  the  structural  and  architectural  dé- 
tails exhibit  no  accordance  whatever.  The  basai  design  indeed 
came  froiD  the  intellect  of  Sxi^hard;  as  architett  is  mentioned 
Otto  of  Metz,  and  the  érection  occurred  between  796  and  804, 
Around  a  regular  ootagonal  central  building  of  about  49.2  ft. 
clear  width  and  32.0  ft.  high  (to  the  iraposts  of  the  vaults) 
is  plaoed  an  aisle  carried  in  two  stories  and  enclosed  within 
a  regular  polygon  with  sixteen  sides.  Sinoe  eaoh  side  of  the 
inner  polygon  had  one  of  the  external  polygon  parailel  to  it 
and  of  equal  length,  the  ceiling  was  subdivided  into  8  squares 
and  8  triangles,  which  received  in  the  lower  story  cross  o»  :  - 
triangular  oo^nçtaclineat   vaults.   The  high  upper  story  above  th- 
is  is  covered  by  steep  tunnel  vaults  rising  toward  the  central 
structure)  thèse  effect  a  transfer  of  the  side  thrust  of  the 
dôme  to  the  outer  walls.   The  dôme  does  not  follow  the  Byzant- 
ine scheme  like  3.  Vitale,  but  the  Roman  polygonal  dôme  (clois- 
ter  vault,  see  page  lOô),  while  the  side  surfaces  are  rounded 
inwapd sia, aïoircular  arc  and  close  at  the  vertex.  The  small 
and  likewise  two  story  altar  recess  projecting  beyond  the  six- 
teed  sided  polygon  with  the  dimensions  of  its  side  had  to  give 
place  to  a  spacious  choir  in  the  14  th  century.   The  opposite 
and  soiïiewhat  larger  vestibule  is  flanked  by  two  round  stairway 
towers,  organically  added  to  the  body  of  the  structure,  ffor 
the  internai  construction  the  impérial  naaster  had  colamns  and 
costly  materials  brought  from  Italy,  particularly  from  Ravenna 
over  the  Alps.  The  columns  were  set  in  two  tiers  above  each 
other  in  the  high  arcades  of  the  upper  story.  The  cornices  a 
and  mouldings  remain  very  simple  and  poor.  So  much  the  more 
richly  is  the  internai  mural  décoration  treated  with  marble 
facings  and  mosaics.  Of  the  entire  costly  equipment,  only  the 
splendid  bronze  grilles  of  the  gallery  balustrades  hâve  escap- 
ed  destruction.  Like  the  Early  Christian  churches,  the  exter- 
ior  received  no  particular  architectural  développent.  The  con- 
struction is  excellent,  the  substructure  and  the  angles  of  the 
polygon  in  ashlars,  the  remaining  masonry  in  quarried  stone. 
It  proves  that  men  had  then  mastered  the  antique  technics  with 
great  centainty. 
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Tbe  impérial  chapel  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  on  its  part  was  regar- 
ded  as  a  wonderful  building  and  therefore  was  frequently  iœit- 
ated.  Of  the  churches  that  arose  under  its  influence  are  to 
be  named  as  important  and  yet  remaining  to  our  times;  the  chu- 
roh  at  Ottmarsheim  in  upper  Alsace,  erected  between  1000  and 
1050,  externally  octagonal,  but  in  the  interior  (aside  froin  t 
the  already  cushion  shaped  capitals)  with  surpsisiag  fidelity 
imitated  fpona  the  chapel  at  Aix-!-la-Ohapelle  at  a  smaller  scale; 
the  western  chorr  of  the  minster  at  Sssen  (between  947  and  1000), 
of  which  three  sides  completely  agrée  with  those  of  the  central 
structure  at  Aix-la-Qhapelle  in  the  form  of  the  gallery,  the 
arrangement  of  the  oolumns  and  forms  of  capitals. 

The  ancient  and  vénérable  church  of  S.  Michael  at  Pulda  (820- 
;S22)  is  a  central  building,  that  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  su- 
perstructure and  of  the  crypt  follows  the  prototypes  afforded 
by  the  Roman  tomb  churches  of  S.  costanza  and  S,  Stefano  Rotun- 
do  at  Rome  (page  lô3;  ffig.  305).   The  circular  naiddle  area  of 
the  superstructure  is  surrounded  by  8  columns,  that  are  connec- 
ted  by  round  arches  and  support  the  clearsory  wall  and  donae. 
Around  it  extends  a  low  aisle  terminating  in  the  circle.   The 
crypt  is  arranged  in  two  concentric  rings,  the  outer  one  being 
subdivided  transversely  into  rooms,  around  a  stumpy  noiddle  col- 
umn  supporting  the  inner  annular  vault.  §ases  and  capitals, 
the  latter  with  heavy  impost  slajDS,  exhibit  dry  imitations  of 
antique  forms.  * 

*  Independently  of    thèse  central   atruaturea   hâve  been  deuel- 
oped    in    the  far  Horth  peouliaf    types   of    their   System;     the  rou- 
nd  Ghurohes  still    standing  on  èofnholm   in  southern  Sweden  and 
Jûtland  frofïi    the   early  Serman   period.      Thèse   buildings   are    to 
be   regarded   as    indepenient  northern  créations. (S ee  Volume   II), 

Beyond  the  time  in  which  thèse  three  monuinents  originated, 
the  idea  of  the  central  building  embodied  in  the  impérial  cha- 
pel at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  has  fertilized  but  very  little  the  lat- 
er  Qerman-Mediaevâl  architecture.   The  western  men  could  not 
be  satisiied  with  the  central  plan,  where  the  altar,  to  which 
naturally  was  assigned  the  centre  as  the  most  prominent  place, 
must  be  moved  back  into  an  added  choir  with  regard  to  the  div- 
ine service.  The  basilica  corresponded  to  it  infinitely  betier, 
and  therefore  they  constructed  with  it  the  further  évolution 
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of  Christian  churoh  architecture.   Tn  this  now  appeared  very 
ifliportant  ianovationa,  that  chiefly  concerned  the  forai  of  the 
ground  plan. 

The  plan  already  shown  by  certain  Merovingian  buildings  as 
the  ratin  cross  or  cross  shaped  basilica,  gradually  became  the 
rule.  In  order  to  prépare  for  the  body  of  the  saint  a  worthy 
place  suited  for  vénération,  there  was  given  to  his  tomb  an  i 
imposing  form.  In  some  Early  Christian  churches  of  Italy  (for 
example  3-  Apollinare  in  Classe  and  the  cathedral  of  Torcello), 
the  toi)b  of  the  saint  of  the  churoh  (see  page  151)  forms  a  sm~ 
ail  vaulted  cell  beneath  the  altar  with  a  passage  in  annular 
form  extending  along  the  wall  of  the  apse,  which  in  iierovingi- 
*Buboildings  hâve  oells  like  catacombs,  connected  Jby  passages, 
'^ûïn   the  Garlovingian  period  the  tomb  becacoe  a  sloacious  hall  div- 
ided  by  deèached  supports,  the  crypt.   It  frequently  had  a  cr- 
oss form  and  a  three  aisled  shape  with  apse,  like  the  upper 
churoh.  The  choir  loying  over  it  consequently  was  generally 
raised  by  several  steps,  whereby  it  was  made  the  more  effective. 

If  the  church  were  dedicated  to  two  saints,  as  frequently  oc- 
curred,  then  since  the  eastern  end  could  no  longer  be  extended, 
men  decided  to  enlarge  the  olan  at  the  western  end  by  ereoting 
there  a  second  phoir  with  crypt  opposite  the  principal  choir. 
îu   this  basilica  with  double  choirs,  the  portico  and  western 
façade  of  the  Early  Christian  period  were  onoitted.  The  main 
entrance  was  then  transferred  from  the  middle  to  the  front  end 
or  even  the  side  of  the  side  aisles.  pinally  the  western  por- 
tion was  further  enlarged  by  a  second  transverse  aisle  insert- 
ed  between  the  nave  and  the  western  choir, 

The  construction  likewise  passed  into  noteworthy  innovations. 
Instead  of  the  columns  previously  employed,  if  the  structural 
material  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  résistant,  or  the 
technical  training  of  the  workmen  did  not  offer  sufficient  se- 
curity,  the  strong  square  piers  appeared  as  supports  of  the 
clearstory  walls,  either  in  continuous  arrangeisent  or  in  ryth^ 
îBic  alternation  with  columns. 

Of  particular  importance  was  the  inclusion  of  the  towers  in 
the  structure.  The  Early  Christian  churches  indeed  had  bell 
towers  in  their  immédiate  vicinity.   Hence  the  assumption  app- 
ears  justified,  that  the  Germans  did  not  create  the  tower  mot- 
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motive  for  themselves,  but  trana^erred  it  from  Italy  and  mere- 
ly  employed  it  in  a  différent  way.   Still  in  oorthern  churches 
the  évolution  of  the  western  towers  from  a  defensible  round  t 
tower  plaoed  before  the  nawe  wikh  several  stories  of  rooms  for 
using  weapons,  into  a  broad  reotan^ular  tower  covering  the  en- 
tire  fâoade,  and  finally  to  double  towers  with  portico  and  gal- 
lery  between  them,  may  be  followed  by  steps  from  the  round  cas- 
tles  and  earlieat  ohuroh  buildings  until  in  the  10  th  century. 
Therefore  we  should  regard  the  towers  as  a  primitive  Qerman  mo- 
tive, that  also  io  the  middle  âges  attained  its  highest  devel- 
opment  on  Qerman  soil.   In  the  irankish  kingdom  the  bell  tower 
was  frequently  placed  above  the  crossing  square  of  the  nave  a 
and  transverse  aisle,  and  it  was  also  soon  flanked  by  two  side 
towers. 

Of  the  numerous  buildings  erected  under  ^harlemagne's  anima- 
ted  care  of  Christian  ohurch  architecture  or  soon  after  iiim, 
but  few  are  intimately  known  to  us,  and  then  are  mostly  so  by 
written  mentions.   Among  the  latter  we  possess  a  document  of 
high  value  in  the  history  of  architecture;  the  plan  of  the  moa- 
astery  of  3,  Qall.   It  originated  in  the  year  820  or  sfaortly 
before,  is  executed  on  parchinent  in  red  lines,  explained  by 
written  notes,  and  comprises  the  entirety,  of  which  it  certa- 
inly  represents  an  idéal  scheme  (ses  pase  133).   The  ground 
plan  of  the  church  (fig.  308),  a  three  aisled  basiiica  ;yith  a 
transverse  aisle,  choir  square,  eastern  and  western  choir  aps-^ 
Vy  es  (this  for  Peter 's  and  that  for  Paul'$  altar),  takes  thorough 
'  care  of  the  needs  of  the  naonastery  by  the  indication  of  numer- 
ous altars.  In  opposition  to  the  loose  proportions  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Barly  Christian  basiiica,  it  already  has  that 
fixed  normal  plan,  which  was  always  retained  later,  by  which 
the  crossing,  i.e.,  the  square  crosaing  of  the  middle  and  tran- 
sverse aisles  was  repeated  once  on  each  side  as  a  transept  and 
four  times  in  the  principal  direction  as  a  middle  aisle,  the 
side  aisles  each  having  a  half  squape  in  width.   Two  round  tow- 
ers (R)  stand  in  symmetrical  arrangement  at  the  sides  of  the 
main  entrance  on  the  western  façade,  without  being  directly  c 
connected  with  the  church.  Behind  them  lies  an  annular  open 
portico  wit'a  a  garden.   Besides  this  plan  nothing  further  now 
remains  of  the  building. 
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Among  the  western  Erankish  churches,  the  cross  form  with  do- 
ubled  choir  and  doubled  transverse  aisle  is  established  at  the 
abbey  church  of  the  raonastery  of  Oentula  (o.  Riquier),  built 
793-798.  At  the  ancient  and  vénérable  basilica  of  S,  Wartin 
at  Tours  (page  176),  the  most  famous  church  of  the  ancient  la- 
nd  of  the  SJranka,  the  arched  portico  around  the  apse  was  trans- 
formed  into  a  choir  aisle  with  radially  arranged  chapels,  in 
order  to  make  possible  a  very  near  view  of  the  vénération  of 
the  corpse  of  the  saint  to  the  masses  of  the  crowds  of  believ- 
ers,  and  that  rested  in  a  sarcophagus  placed  in  the  choir.  C 
Çaused  by  purely  reason»  of  appropriateness,  we  thus  meet  hère 
with  the  first  example  of  the  enlargement  of  the  choir  with  a 
séries  of  chapels,  so  important  in  the  raiddle  âges. 

Of  the  Çarlovingian  basilicas  on  Serman  soil,  the  monastery 
church  at  Pulda,  dedioated  in  819,  had  a  doubled  choir  and  tr- 
ansverse aisle.   At  the  old  cathedral  of  Cologne  (begun  814) 
and  at  o.  Smmeran  in  Regensburg,  doubled  choirs  are  proved  to 
hâve  existed.   But  on  smaller  parish  churches  was  also  retain- 
ed  the  T-shaped  ground  plan,  thus  on  the  two  basilicas  built 
by  Ëinhard  in  827  and  828  at  Steinbach  and  Michelstadt,  and  e 
at  Seligenstadt  in  the  Odenwald,   (Considérable  remains  of  the 
former  are  yet  preserved  (ffig.  206).   It  was  a  three  aisled 
pier  basilica  after  the  Sarly  Christian  scheme  with  open  port- 
ico, transverse  aisle,  apse  and  a  spacious  crypt,  which  exhib- 
its  the  chux  capitata,  differing  from  the  T-shape  of  the  upper 
church.  To  the  columnar  basilicas  belongs  still  the  church  of 
;rA3.  «Justinus  at  Hôchst  near  frankfort-a-M,  completed  in  840,  a 
above  its  Oorinthian  capitals  being  set  a  trepazoidel  Byzanti- 
ne impost  block,  and  further  the  foundation  church  at  Corvey 
on  the  Weser,  erected  in  B-t4,  on  which  the  west  façade  is  al- 
ready  developed  with  a  gallery  between  two  façade  towers. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  rare  condition  of  monuments  from 
the  Qarlovingian  period,  a  building  remaining  to  us  in  its  for- 
mer condition  is  particularly  importantr  the  gateway  portico 
at  Lorsch  on  the  Bergstrasse  (mountain  road).  (iig.  207).  It 
once  formed  the  passage  to  the  forecourt  of  the  church  comple- 
ted in  the  year  774,  at  the  dedication  «f  which  were  présent 
Sharlemagne  and  his  wife  Hildegarde.   The  direct  imitation  of 
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the  Roman  architectural  System  is  net  to  be  éenied  hère,  Bef- 
ore  tbe  piers  of  the  gateways  covered  by  depressed  round  arch- 
es are  set  half  colunins  with  Composite  capitals  after  Roman  m 
models,  that  bear  a  but  slightly  projecting  belt  course.   The 
low  upper  story  is  subdivided  by  small  lonic  pilasters  with  an- 
gular  gables  extending  in  a  zigzag  line.   A  simple  modillion 
cornice  orowns  the  whole,   The  tapestry-like  facing  of  the  fa- 
çade with  white  and  red  slabs  is  espeoially  noteworthy;  it  évi- 
dences the  love  of  the  Sermans  for  picturesque  effect,  that  is 
expressed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Iderovingian  buildings,  (fig- 
203). 

Besides  the  church  buildings,  the  monastery  buildings  stand 
in  the  foreground  of  artistic  activity.   With  determining  inf- 
luence upon  the  évolution  of  western  monastic  existence  were 
the  rules  establèshed  by  S.  genedict,  by  which  was  prescribed 
the  comniunity  life  of  the  monks.   But  the  problems  of  the  mon- 
astery were  not  alone  lifflited  to  enhance  the  cure  of  the  soûl; 
the  iBonasteries  should  rather  become  central  seats  of  endeavo- 
rs  to  elevate  èivilization.  On  the  happily  located  Monte  Cas- 
sino  (southern  Italy)  had  Benedict  founded  in  the  year  529  the 
first  western  monastery,  which  became  a  highly  esteemed  place 
of  culture,  from  which  the  richest  artistic  impulses  were  bor- 
ne  beyond  the  Alps.  Likewise  the  Bénédictine  monasteries  erec- 
ted  on  Srankish  soil,  among  which  those  at  Qentula  in  Normandy, 
fontanella  near  Rouen,  Tours,  fulda,  S.  Sali  and  on  the  Reich- 
enau  stand  in  the  first  line,  showing  themselves  as  very  impo- 
ortant  starting  points  for  ail  western  évolution  of  civilizat- 
ion  and  of  art. 

The  already  mentioned  plan  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Gall  prés- 
ents us  wi'th  full  conclusions  (iig.  208).  The  raiddle  of  the 
whole  is  ocoupied  by  the  oloister  court  (h),  surrounded  by  the 
vaulted  open  porticos,  the  cloister  aisles  (c),  that  on  the  n 
north  side  being  closed  by  the  nave  of  the  church  (A,  see  page 
180), and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  the  inner  buildings  of 
the  monastery  (the  inner  clausure).   Among  them  the  eastern 
contains  the  dwelling  of  the  monks  in  the  structure  (B),  lying 
in  the  exterior  of  the  transverse  aisle  of  the  church,  below 
indeed  being  the  chapter  (assembly,  convent)  hall  with  the  war- 
med  living  room  of  the  comraunity  (calefactorium) ,  over  it  being 
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the  dormitory  (sleeping  hall).   On  the   northern  cloister  aisle 
lies  the  refectory  (dining  hall  D),  beside  it  (in  the  angle  to- 
ward  the  West)  the  kitchen  (P),  and  on  the  western  cloister  w 
wing  the  cellar  (E).  This  arrangement  was  retained  during  the 
entire  middle  âges  as  a  lixed  standard,  whereby  indeed  accord- 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  the  ground,  the  cloister  court  some- 
times  came  to  be  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chnrch  (Sontanel- 
la).   At  the  eastern  choir  were  round  at  one  side  the  sacristy 
with  parament  charaber  (K),  on  the  other  side  being  the  library 
and  the  writing  room  (L).   Âround  this  nucleus  plan- were  grou- 
ped  in  the  outer  court,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  fortified  con- 
tinuons wall  ("outer  clausure**)  often  defended  by  towers,  the 
remaining  structures  for  living,  educational  and  assistance 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  houshold  requirements  of  the  mon- 
astery.  2or  as  far  as  possible,  thèse  were  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  labor  of  the  members  of  the  monastery.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  church  and  beside  the  transverse  aisle  and  the  choir 
lay  the  abbot*.  dwelling  (S),  before  it  being  the  school  house 
(î),  then  the  guest  house  (U)  with  its  dépendance  (V),  opposi- 
^3  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  being  the  pil- 
grims'  house  (l)  with  kitchen  (2).   Eastward  and  opposite  the 
dwelling  of  the  abbot  was  that  of  the  pfaysician  (Z),  opposite 
the  choir  being  the  great  hospital  (W),  then  (Y)  the  school  of 
the  novices  (for  the  éducation  of  the  pupils  received)  and  be- 
side it  the  cemetery  (lô).  The  entiee  southern  side  of  the  ou- 
ter court  received  the  buildings  for  housekeeping,  the  bakery 
and  brewery  (ô)  next  the  monastery  kitchen,  the  mill  (8  and  9), 
the  cooperV:  and  tinner's  shop  (3)  beside  the  cellar,  behind 
the  refectory  being  the  nsechanics'  shop  (10).   The  eastern  si- 
de was  utilized  for  the  agricultural  structures,  the  stables 
(4,  5,  18),  barns,  sheds  (17)  and  the  servants'  house  (19). 
In  exact  accordanoe  with  this  plan  the  monastery  design  could 
Qot  be  erected,  since  the  conditions  of  the  site  were  not  con- 
sidered  in  it.   But  it  affords  a  very  instructive  example  of 
the  great  architectural  ideas,  that  the  first  period  of  weste- 
rn monastic  architecture  established  in  the  days  of  Charlegagne. 
Nothing  Œore  remains  of  the  buildings  themselves,  as  well  as  of 
iDOst  other  monasteries  of  this  time. 
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W'.   Gharlemagne  also  displayed  an  animated  zeal  in  the  érection 
of  palaces,  of  which  the  most  important  were  those  at  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  Ingeliieim,  Nymwegen,  irankfort  and  Works.  Likewise 
of  thèse  but  very  few  reoiains  may  be  proved,  from  ïfbich  it  is 
generally  deduced,  that  the  chapel  and  a  large  hall  structure 
with  a  séries  of  buildings  enclosing  some  iourts  formed  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  impérial  palaces.   Into  the  city 
hall  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  are  built  certain  parts  of  the  Garlo- 
vingian  hall,  an  elongated  rectangular  room  with  an  apse  at  t 
the  western  end  and  a  horizontal  wooden  ceiling.   With  greater 
certainty  may  be  restored  the  hall  building  at  Ingelheim  (erec- 
ted  between  807  and  817).   The  plan  forms  an  elongated  rectan- 
gle subdivided  by  two  cross  walls  into  a  large  hall  and  two  «- 
smaller  rooms.  The  former  has  the  shape  of  a  Roman  basilica, 
whose  relative  dimensions  are  aocurately  preserved  (95. ô  x  47.8 
ft.),  thus  the  internai  length  being  twioe  the  width,  as  pres- 
cribed  by  Vitruvius),  with  a  projecting  semioircular  niche  ha- 
ving  the  width  of  the  middle  aisle,  that  occupies  3/5  the  wid- 
th  of  the  hall.  On  two  rows  of  stone  columns  in  each,  connec- 
ted  by  round  arches, rests  the  horizontal  wooden  ceiling.   The 
two  smaller  rooms  before  this  hall,  indeed  intended  as  entran- 
ce  hall  and  vestibule,  were  divided  by  internai  free  supports 
parallel  to  the  side  walls, into  three  aisles  of  equal  width. 
We  hâve  no  further  data  relating  to  the  architecture,  aside  f 
from  the  Qorinthian  capitals  with  impost  blocks,  that  were  in- 
deed introduced  from  Ravenna, —  they  are  the  same  capitals  as 
those  of  the  church  of  S,  Justinus  at  Hôchst-a-M.  The  animat- 
ed statements  of  contemporary  writers  concerning  the  magnific- 
ence of  the  impérial  palaces  with  long  rows  of  antique  columns 
and  the  splendor  of  marble  and  of  noble  metals,  in  combination 
with  the  art  forms  of  other  architectural  fragments  and  monum- 
ents of  the  Qarlovingian  period,  awake  in  ws  the  conception, 
that  this  substantially  means  a  reanimation,  a  renaissance  of 
the  antique,  entirely  produced  by  the  Personal  will  of  the  mon- 
arch,  but  which,  even  if  unconsciously,  was  gradually  permeat- 
ed  by  the  national  Serman  individual  life. 

Oharlemagne's  court  art  fostering  stone  construction,  looking 
backward  and  preserving  antique  traditions,  penetrated  into  t 
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the  people  but  slightly,   They  firmly  adirered  to  their  native 
wooden  construction,  which  already  in  the  time  of  the  i^erovin- 
gians  had  attained  to  a  certain  technical  maturity.   ïïe  hâve 
indeed,  on  account  of  the  perishable  oaterial,  no  renaains  the- 
reof,  but  important  written  évidence.   Venantius  Portunatus  w 
was  bishop  of  Poitiers  about  560,  gave  high  praise  in  his  poe- 
ms  to  the  flourishing  cities  on  the  Rhine,  whose  *'inasterly  fra- 
med  buildings**  with  the  rooBis  paneled  to  protect  from  wind  and 
weather,  and  the  airy  galleries  surrounding  the  building  on  ail 
sides,  "richly  appearing  from  the  master's  hand  and  artistical- 
ly  carved*^  «  ,  which  deserves  more  regard,  since  he  was  a  wide- 
ly  traveled  Italian,  well  acquainted  with  the  splendid  struct- 
ures of  his  native  land.   We  oiust  likewise  assume,  that  in  the 
days  of  ©harlemagne  wooden  architecture  found  itself  on  a  high 
plane;  it  is  also  known,  that  he  himself  sent  skilled  workmen 
in  wood  to  the  South,  while  he  called  (Wëlsche)  masons  and  st- 
onecutters  from  thence  for  his  northern  stone  buildings.   Thus 
the  traditional  fierman  ornamentation,  based  on  contact  with  t 
the  Roman  antique,  received  from  the  Barly  Christian  séries  of 
forms  of  Italy,  permeated  by  eastern  and  especially  by  Byzant- 
ine éléments;  (ffig.  209),  obtaining  that  training  and  enrichm- 
ent,  by  which  it  became  the  basis  for  the  décorative  art  of  t 
the  early  Romanesque  period. 

*  ftàaay  with  you,    with    the  walla   of   ashlaf   atones,    much   htgh- 
er  appear>8    to  me  a  mas  ter  ly  work,    hère    the  wooden  arohitea  tare, 
À  pmneled   room,    proteottng  us  from  wind  and  weather,    the  oarp- 
eat^rèi.permitting  nowhere  a  gaping  oreuioe,     Otherwiae  only 
stone  and  mortar   together  protect  us;    hère   the  friendly  forest 
affords    it    ta  us,      Àirtly   surround    the  exterior   of    the   buildi- 
ng  the  stately  galleries,    riohly  appearing  from    the  master* s 
hand   and   artistioally  oarued^,      Venantims  tortunatus. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Prankish  empire,  in  Italy 
was  expressed  under  the  Oarlovingians  in  ever  increasing  meas- 
ure  the  pénétration  of  the  Qerman  art  spirit.  Indeed  it  show- 
ed  itself  there  less  in  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  than  in  the 
adoption  of  that  style  of  decoaation,  which  was  developed  by 
the  Lombards  in  upper  Italy,  but  first  after  their  rule  reach- 
ed  full  maturity,  and  then  also  extended  widely  in  middle  Ita- 
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Italy.   At  least  the  Roman  and  also  in  part  the  Byzantine  ele- 

menta  of  Italian  ornamental  art  of  this  time  are  richly  permé- 
ated  by  northern  motives,  just  as  also  the  comtemporary  sculp- 
ture is  entirely  penetrated  by  the  Serman  spirit, 

Still  the  basilican  type  on  Italian  soil  in  the  8  th  and  9 
/^^thecenturies  coae  to  no  further  developaent.   But  one  peculiar- 
ity,  borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  churches,  makes  itself  appar- 
ent, the  tersination  of  each  of  the  tbree  aisles  at  the  east 
by  a  separate  apse.  âmong  the  monuments  a  rebuilding  of  the 
famous  Milanese  church  of  S.  Ambrogio  stands  in  the  first  place; 
froœ  it  remain  only  the  three  apses  (c^ompleted  855),  retained 
in  the  later  and  still  existing  structure.  In  the  10  th  cent- 
ury  appeared  almost  a  stop  in  the  previously  strikingly  décad- 
ent art  Works  of  iBiddle  and  upper  Italy,  and  when  thèse  awoke 
to  new  life  about  the  middle  of  the  11  th  century,  they  soon 
assumed  that  mighty  upward  flight,  with  which  enters  the  peri- 
od  of  the  style  of  the  Homanesgue  middle  âges. 
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/^p^-    XI.  BYZAN^flNB  ARCHITECTURE. 
1.  General  and  hishorical  basis. 

fonger  than  to  ail  other  provinces  of  tne  former  Roman  world 
empire,  there  reœained  to  the  eastern  Roman  kiBgdom  its  posses- 
sions in  tiie  Balkan  peninsula,  prohected  against  invasion  by 
tiie  Germanie  peoples  and  the  sbock  of  Islam  pressing  forward 
from  the  Orient. The  anicenh  high  civilization  of  the  Qreeks  a 
and  Romans  maintained  itself  longest  there.  Bot  its  conclusi- 
on in  the  Byzantine  empire  shows  in  a  striking  degree  the  thor- 
ough  transformations  experienced  by  an  isolated  art  tendency, 
if  it  be  transferred  to  a  différent  site  of  civilization.  The 
new  empire  coaprised  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man empire,  which  lay  in  part  in  the  East,  partly  in  the  West. 
On  the  border  line  between  the  East  and  the  West  was  -  founded 
Byzantium  as  the  capital,  in  which  was  subsequently  perfected 
the  civilized  life  of  the  new  empire.  This  was  from  the  first 
equally  accessible  to  influences  from  the  East  and  the  West. 
But  the  political  centre  of  gravity  of  eastern  Rome  lay  in  the 
Asian  provinces.  Therefore  Asian  influences  showed  themselves 
stronger  than  Suropean.   Hence  it  came,  that  ail  political  bas- 
es, still  the  same  in  both  halves  of  the  empire,  the  same  form 
of  government,  the  same  laws  and  the  same  religion,  were  very 
soon  filled  with  a  différent  spirit  in  the  eastern  Roman  empire, 
from  that  in  the  western.   In  it  the  new  monarchs  eagerly  gras- 
ped  the  classical  civilization  ^as  the  inheritance  of  the  decay- 
ing  empire,  and  sought  to  make  Ghristianity  useful,  giving  to 
it  a  new  and  deieloping  life.  But  in  eastern  Rome  the  gover^a- 
ment  assumed  an  Âsian-despotio  character,  that  was  but  slight- 
ly  softened  by  Christian  customs.  Puérile  couttly  and  servile 
cérémonial  dominated  ail  foras  of  life  and  the  entire  nature 
of  the  State,  by  whose  bureaucratie  restraint  the  free  develop- 
ment  of  powers  was  very  much  restrained.  The  contrast  between 
the  Sast  and  the  West,  already  based  on  the  thoroughly  différ- 
ent conceptions  of  life,  became  even  more  acute  and  gradually 
led  to  a  deep  séparation  of  the  two  developments  of  civil izat- 
/;;'  ion,  that  also  finally  (in  the  year  1054)  was  expressed  in  a 
complète  séparation  of  the  Greek  church  from  the  Roman. 

The  gênerai  picture  presented  by  Byzantine  architecture  th- 
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therelBore  lacks  that  migbty,  flourisbing  and  progressive  cour- 
se of  development,  that  one  might  expect  in  an  empire  with  an 
existence  of  a  thousand  years.   The  actual  highest  period  lay 
in  the  days  of  Justinian,  with  w.hose  grand  architectural  créa- 
tions, yet  falling  in  the  Early  Christian  period,  a  very  prom- 

ising  basis  was  created  for  Byzantine  art.  But  the  later  p 
period  never  advanced  beyond  this,  even  in  its  best  works.  -T 
The  image  quarrel  ('/26-S42I  caused  by  puérile  religions  dispu- 
tes about  the  statement  of  Christian  dogmas  and  by  dynastie  c 
causes  between  the  iconoclasts  (image  breakers)  and  the  icono- 
dules  (image  worshipers),  wherein  the  latter  remained  victors, 
weakened  the  empire  for  more  than  a  century  and  paralyzed  ail 
advances  in  artistic  activity.  Only  after  its  termination  aHad 
under  the  Macedonian  emperors  (867-2056)  did  this  take  a  new 
upward  course,  when  the  oriental  influences  were  checked  and 
the  clâssical,  Sreco-Roman  tendencies  came  into  the  foreground. 

The  splendor  of  the  empire  diminished  in  the  succeeding  four 
centuries.   In  the  year  1204  the  crusaders  conquered  Gonstanti- 
nople  and  founded  the  "Latin  empire"(1204-1261).   This  was  in- 
deed  reconquered  by  the  founder  of  the  last  Byzantine  dynasty» 
Palaeologuses  (1861-1453).  But  under  them  the  Byzantine  empi- 
re sank  ever  lojîer,  until  at  last  entirely  paralyzed,  it  fell 
in  the  contest  with  the  Turks  penetrating  beyond  the  Bosphorus. 
—  But  in  contrast  with  the  distracted  condition  of  the  West, 
the  Byzantine  empire,  until  late  in  the  second  thousand  years, 
enjoyed  a  unified  and  complète  civilization,  far  exceeding  the 
acquisitions  of  contemporary  western  peoples.   Its  capital  dev- 
elojjed  an  artistic  magnificence,  wbose  dazzling  splendor  exer- 
cised  an  even  magical  effect  upon  the  chusaders  from  the  West. 

II.   Evolution  of  the  architecture  and  the  monuments. 
The  centre  of  architectural  activity  lay  in  church  architec- 
ture, as  during  the  Sarly  Christian  period.  For  it  was  deter- 
minative  the  central  building,  at  first  indeed  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  represented  in  S.  Sophia  and  the  works  of  the  7- 
th  century.   In  the  later  period  it  experienced  many  changes, 
which  however  brought  no  substantially  new  tendencies  into  the 
treatment  of  interiors,  but  chiefly  related  to  the  structural 
froblems  of  the  substructure  of  the  dôme.  The  joyful  formative 
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créative  power  oi  the  western  middle  âges  found  no  counterpart 
in  contemporary  Byzantine  architecture.  Likewise  where  the  1 
latter  was  transported  by  commercial  relations  farther  to  the 
West  on  another  soil,  as  to  upper  Italy  and  Sicily,  it  passed 
into  no  notable  advanced  development,   Only  the  peuples  of  the 
r^'East,  recently  converted  to  the  Greek  churoh  in  Araaenia  and 
Russia,  developed  peculiarities,  that  chieily  related  to  the 
domain  of  ornamentation. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Syzantine  church  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior  follows  the  design  already  given  in  the  prev- 
iously  mentioned  Early  Christian  churches  at  Thessalonica,  My- 
ra,  Ancyra  and  Gassaba  (see  page  16ô).   for  the  main  interior 
the  form  of  the  usually  regular  Greek  cross  with  short  trass- 
verse  arms  is  determinative  (Pig.  210).   Before  this  lies  on 
the  West  a  single  or  double  narthex.   The  eastern  arm  of  the 
cross  is  extended  by  the  presbytery,  which  ends  in  an  intern- 
ally  circular,  but  externally  often  polygonal  and  projecting 
apse.  The  two  side  arms  of  the  cross  are  no  longer  separated 
by  colonnades  from  the  middle  area,  but  remain  open.   They  are 
connected  with  the  corner  rooms  lying  on  the  entrance  and  ait- 
ar  sides,  so  that  thèse  appear  in  a  certain  sensé  as  side  ais- 
les.   The  latter  terminate  at  both  sides  of  the  altar  space  in 
the  pastophon,  which  open  into  the  presbytery  and  pro.ject  into 
this,  on  the  left  i^northern)  side  as  the  prothesis  for  the  ke- 
eping  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  présentation  of  the  conse- 
crated  gifts,  opposite  (South)  as  the  diaconicon  as  a  sacristy. 
The  presbytery  thus  widens  into  an  interior  in  three  divisions. 
To  obtain  a  better  séparation  of  the  sanctuary  from  the  middle 
space  intended  for  believers,  the  bhoir  screens  were  extended 
to  colonnades  with  entablatures,  from  which  was  finally  deri^v- 
ed  the  iconostasis,  the  closed  wall  with  reliefs,  which  remov- 
ed  the  sacred  service  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.   Through 
its  middle  doorway  only  the  priests  had  admission.   Since  by 
the  omission  of  the  colonnades  in  the  transverse  areas  small 
space  remained,  gallerèes  became  ever  more  rare,  and  they  ware 
finally  limited  to  the  inner  side  of  the  narthex.   By  this  ar- 
rangement the  ground  plan  in  its  external  outlines  received 
the  form  of  a  rectangle  or  approximate  square,  adjoined  at  the 
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entrance  by  the  wide  narthex  and  on  the  otiier  side  by  ^the  aps- 
es.   Some  churches  also  expressed  on  the  exterior  the  Greek  c 
cross  foriD  by  the  projection  of  the  transverse  arms  beyond  the 
^external  side  walls  (as  for  example  at  the  monastery  church  at 
Scripu  in  Boetia,  and  in  a  less  regular  grouping  at  S.  Marco 
in  Venice. ). 

Thèse  typical  forms  of  ground  plan  of  the  Byzantine  church 
were  fully  developed  toward  the  end  of  the  8  th  century.   It 
stands  in  intimate  relations  to  the  arrangement  of  the  dômes, 
not  only  deternainative  for  the  internai  impression,  but  also 
for  the  external  effect.   ^mong  thèse  the  great  central  dôme 
over  the  middle  square  occupies  the  dominating  position,  to  • 
ffhich  the  side  dômes  are  subordinated.   Thèse  rest  chiefly  ov- 
er the  square  rooms  in  the  four  angles  of  the  transverse  ais- 
le  and  the  narthex,  also  frequently  over  the  pastophoreion, 
.^^less  commonly  above  the  transepts  themselves  (S.  àÉarco  in  Ven- 
ice), ifhereby  the  Greek  cross  is  expressed  in  even  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dômes. 

ffor  the  structure,  the  most  important  problem  consisted  in 
the  vaulting  of  the  rooms  and  before  ail  in  the  construction 
of  the  main  dôme  and  its  substructure.   F'or  this  new  solutions 
were  developed  in  time,  that  again  reacted  on  the  form  of  the 
ground  plan.  îhe  heavy  piers  at  the  angles  of  the  square,  re- 
tained  from  the  Early  Christian  period,  were  soon  replaced  by 
four  colurans,  which  were  sufficient  for  the  most  modest  dimsn- 
,sions  (see  the  gtoxxnd   plan  of  the  smaller  church  in  Fig.  812). 
Arches  of  wide  spans  support  the  superstructure  of  the  dôme  a 
and  connect  thèse  columns,  and  smaller  arches  extend  from  thè- 
se to  the  external  or  transverse  walls.  This  System  with  four 
columns  is  already  found  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  (S,  The- 
otikos)  built  about  900  at  Oonstantinople,  (F'igs.  210,  211). 

for  a  séries  of  monastery  churches  the  larger  domical  const- 
ruction in  the  catholicon  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Lukas  in  Pho- 
cis  became  typical, (Pig.  212).  Hère  the  central  area  in  the 
ground  plan  is  indeed  square,  but  is  transformed  into  an  oota- 
gon  above  by  truiapets,  i.e. ,  stepped  corbellings  of  the  angles, 
on  which  rests  the  dôme.  The  load  is  received  by  12  piers,  of 
which  four  stand  at  the  angles  of  the  square  with  two  others 
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at  each  side  beneath  the  angles  of  the  inscribed  octagon.   6y 
tbe  arches  that  extend  between  the  piers  themselves  and  between 
the  piers  and  the  enclosing  walls,  the  thrust  of  the  dôme  was 
transferred  to  the  outer  walls,  so  that  a  technically  excellent 
construction  was  obtained.   It  brou^ht  a  visible  advance,  sin- 
ce  the  middle  area  was  undivided  by  columns  or  piers, and  its 
entire  width  extended  before  the  triply  divided  presbytery. 
(Qompare  in  &*ig.  213  the  ground  plan  of  the  larger  church  with 
that  of  the  smaller).  Çor  more  modest  proportions  the  dôme  i 
itself  might  even  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  From 
this  plan  was  derived  the  simpler  System  with  8  supports,  that 
/;t3in  manifold  variations  found  gênerai  employment,  especially  in 
monastery  architecture. 

While  in  the  ground  plan  the  central  idea  recèdes  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  on  a  longitudinal  axis,  this  becomes  t 
the  more  strongly  emphasized  in  the  structure,  since  the  main 
dôme  was  carried  considerably  higher,  when  it  was  set  on  a  cy- 
lindrical  or  polygonal  substructure,  the  drum.lF'rom  the  9  th 
century  onward).   This  drum  forms  the  most  important  innovati- 
on in  Byzantine  architecture.   It  provides  a  very  peculiarly 
adapted  place  for  locating  Windows,  that  led  an  extremely  fav- 
orable light  into  the  principal  internai  room.   The  side  dômes 
likewise  receivèd  such  a  drum  with  a  corresponding  subordinat- 
ion to  the  main  dôme.   The  remaining  covering  of  the  interior 
followed  in  the  manner  already  practised  in  the  Early  Christi- 
an period,  so  far  as  domical  vaults  were  not  also  employed, 
The  cross  arms  adjoining  the  middle  domed  room  were  spanned  -by 
wide  tunnel  vaults,  and  the  transepts  by  tunnel  or  cross  vaults. 

The  technics  of  the  exécution  exhibit  only  unimportant  inno- 
vations in  cofflparison  to  the  Sarly  Christian  mode  of  construc- 
tion.  In  the  external  masonry  appears  a  great  préférence  for 
a  variegated  animation  of  the  surfaces  by  the  alternation  of 
red  bricks  in  courses  with  chiefly  yellow  ashlars  in  continuo- 
ns horizontal  courses  and  regular  bond.   Thereby  is  not  only 
produced  a  very  expressive  and  picturesque  effect,  but  is  also 
created  a  quieting  and  equalizing  contrast  to  the  animated  li- 
nes  of  the  arches  and  doraes.(Pig.  213).   The  vaults  are  mostly 
executed  with  thin  bricks  and  thick  mortar  joints.   The  Byzan- 
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Byzantine  aasons  prepared  theip  mortar  of  such  excellent  qual- 

ity,  that  in  certain  rDonuments  the  done  still  holds  together, 
even  with  a  partial  fall  of  tbe  substpucture, 

The  architectural  treatment  is  indeed  based  on  the  antique 
treasury  of  form,  but  composes  the  éléments  taken  theref pom  in 
such  a  free  manner,  that  the  classical  prototype  is  scarcely 
recoginiable.   As  external  architectural  members  occur  almost 
/^  wholly  rare,  slightly  projecting  and  blflntly  prof iled  belts  a 
and  similar  main  cornices,  together  with  blind  arcades  and  ni- 
ches, which  at  the  saine  time  hâve  the  problem  to  afford  a  réd- 
uction of  the  masses  of  the  walls.  About  from  the  11  th  cent- 
ury  onward  appeared  the  endeavor  to  gracefully  animate  the  fa- 
çades by  zigzag  bands  (especially  on  the  arches  of  Windows  and 
doorways),  frets,  relief  slabs,  brick  friezes  and  band  patterns, 
composed  of  glazed  bricks  of  varions  colors.  The   round  arches 
at  the  doorways  and  Windows  were  preferably  stilted  (furnished 
with  vertical  imposts).  Prequently  occur  horseshoe  as  well  as 
pointed  and  keel  arches  in  their  place.   In  the  later  period 
the  Windows  continually  became  narrower,  first  in  the  drum  and 
then  also  in  the  enclosing  walls,  until  they  finally  appear  on- 
^ly  as  high  and  narrow  slits  in  the  wall,  enclosed  by  mouldings. 
On  the  drum,  they  are  flanked  by  round  columns,  that  frequent- 
ly  support  the  often  strongly  projecting  arched  caps  over  the 
Windows.  Thèse  are  djrectly  intersected  by  the  dôme  without 
a  cornice  at  its  base  (Pig.  214),  The  arched  caps  thus  form 
the  uppermost  crown  of  the  drum,  extending  around  the  drum  wi- 
th animated  movement.  The  motive  expressed  by  them  was  also 
finally  transferred  to  the  façade  surfaces,  in  which  occur  ro-^ 
und  and  segmentai  arches  as  a  free  termination  of  the  extern- 
al walls  in  a  new  appearance.  The  spandrels  of  the  dômes  and 
vaults  at  first  remain  plain  as  at  the  church  of  S.  Sophia. 
Later  the  spandrels  are  so  decorated  by  bricks,  that  the  hemi- 
spherical  form  of  the  dôme  still  appears.   In  certain  cases  t 
the  drum  is  crowned  by  a  pyramidal  roof  to  protect  the  dôme. 
Then  the  tunnel  vaults  receive  gable  roofs  over  the  cross  arms, 
over  the  side  rooms  being  low  shed  roofs  sloping  from  the  int- 
ernai walls. 

The  décoration  of  the  interior  (fig.  815)  does  not  proceed 
by  architectural  relief  ornamentation  of  the  walls  and  surfaces 
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of  the  vaults  in  the  antique  sensé,  but  by  a  rich  ornamentati- 
on  with  varicolored  marble  facings,  œosaics  and  paintings.   As 
architectural  members  are  properly  found  merely  coluons  with 
weakly  profiled  archivoèts  and  similar  impost  mouldings.   The 
capitals  of  the  columns  exhibit  in  the  first  period  the  trapé- 
zoïdal and  enlarged  upwards  Byzantine-Early-Christian  form  or 
that  of  a  basket-like  block,  reduced  or  rounded  off  below.  L 
|,ater  flower  corollas  with  classical  reminiscances  were  prefer- 
red,  on  which  were  plaoed  sharply  eut  acanthus  leaves  in  patt- 
ern-like  fornis  and  play  of  lines,  and  in  very  flat  relief .(Pig. 
216).  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  diminished  without  entas- 
is,  and  the  bases  vary  but  little  from  the  antique  models.   On 
the  pavements  extend  marble  mosaics  in  geometrical  patterns  in 
lavish  abundance  and  magnificence.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
walls  is  covered  by  marble  slabs,  the  upper  part  and  the  under- 
sides  of  the  vaults  are  most  splendidly  equipped  with  mosaics 
of  glass  rods,  that  monumental  mode  of  ornamentation,  that  was 

:ialready  practised  by  the  masters  of  the  Early  Christian  period, 
but  which  was  partioularly  suited  to  the  Byzantine  by  its  hea- 
vy  magnificence  and  the  rythmic  restreint.  They  brought  this 
branch  of  art  to  high  perfection  and  developed  in  it  a  peculi- 
ar  style  required  by  the  strong  subordination  to  the  rules  of 
the  church,  whose  influence  upon  western  art  is  perceptible  u 
until  our  own  time.  ihere  the  use  of  the  costly  ornamental  a 
and  figure  mosaics  was  inadvisable  for  lack  of  means  or  for  -o- 
ther  reasons,  fresco  paintings  appeared  instead  in  quite  the 
same  mode  of  conception  and  exécution. 

In  the  ornament  is  expressed  still  the  imitation  of  the  tex- 
tile character  of  ancient  oriental  art.  Its  basai  éléments 
are  geometrical  forms  and  conventionalized  scroll-work,  that 
in  the  first  period  permit  récognition  of  many  similàrities  to 
early  Srecian  ornamentation,  but  assumes  a  severe  and  pattern- 
like  form  in  the  lifeless  and  rigid  treatment  of  acanthus  lea- 
ves.  In  the  scrolls  and  figures  are  interwoven  many  Christian 
symbols,  besides  generally  the  Greek  cross. 

'j  Since  the  exhibition  of  statues  was  forbidden  by  the  church, 
sculpture  found  zealous  culture  only  in  the  domain  of  the^min- 
or  arts,  in  ivory  carving,  attaining  great  famé  therein.   On 
the  few  architectural  monuments,  that  also  exhibit  relief  slrabs. 
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thèse  scaroely  appear  except  as  enlarged  transfers  of  ivory  r 
reliefs  to  stone. 

The  most  important  fflonumenta  are:-  in  Gonstantinople;  S.  Th- 
eotokos  (churcii  of  the  Madonna),  built  about  900  (y'igs.  810, 
211),  a  regulap  plan  with  4  columns  and  a  doubled  narthex  wi4e- 
ly  projecting,  a  main  and  four  side  âènèsalthe  latter  over  the 
narthex),  tiie  exterior  in  a  very  expressive  treatment:  the  pan- 
tepoptes  church  with  but  one  dôme,  and  the  siàilarly  planned 
Pantocrator,  both  of  the  îl  th  oentury,  the  latter  as  the  bxir- 
ial  place  of  the  Gomnenes  dynasty  (1057-1204),  enlarged  by  se- 
veral  additions;  the  church  of  the  Saviour,  particularly  impor- 
tant, since  its  complète  décoration  in  ornamental  and  figure 
relief,  marble  facings,  mosaics  and  paintings,  bas  been  preaer- 
ved  until  our  time,  while  ail  other  churches  hâve  lost  their 
ornamentation  through  the  enmity  of  the  Turks  toward  figures. 

In  Trapezunt:-  the  church  of  S.  Sophia,  ground  plan  with  4 
columns  and  portico,  internai  narthex  and  two  side  wings  as  a 
additions  to  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

In  Thessalonica:-  (Salonica);  the  church  of  3.  Bardius  with 
entirely  regular  ground  plan  according  to  the  scheme  with  4  c 
columns,  and  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  completed  in  the  11 
th  century,  where  the  inner  narthex  also  extends  along  the  ai- 
des  about  the  interior  with  4  columns;  the  drums  are  proporti- 
onately  high  and  are  richly  iuëdtvided.  The  church  of  3.  Eli- 
as (S'ig,  217)  was  built  in  the  year  1012  and  so  far  differs 
froffl  the  rule,  that  its  side  transepts  also  terminate  with  a 
semicircular  apse. 

In  Athens  are  several  churches,  among  them  the  Panagia  Gorg- 
iko  (old  cathedral)  affords  particular  interest  by  the  rich 
relief  ernanent  on  the  façades,  and  the  splendid  S.  Eleutheri- 
os  recalljng  strikingly  even  on  the  exterior  the  internai  sub- 
division and  the  Byzantine  style,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
9  th  century.  (fig.  218). 

oreat  importance  for  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  East  was 
secured  by  the  monastery  plana,  and  among  them  espeoially  the 
monasteries  built  since  the  9  th  century  on  Nît.  Athos  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  In  them  were  éradually  dev- 
eloped  fixed  rules  for  the  plans  of  monastery  buildings,  the 
arts  were  ze&lously  cultivated,  and  indeed  net  merely  during 
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the  actuel  flourishine  of  Byzantine  architecture,  but  likewise 
in  the  period  of  decsy  and  even  under  the  Turkish  rule.  Until 
the  présent  day  are  tbey  preserved  es  a  monastic  republic  with 
20  fortified  walled  monasteries  end  as  a  chief  location  of  By- 
zantine art  methods.  Of  the  numerous  monastic  churches,  that 
at  Scriput  in  Boetia  (built  873-874)  with  low  dôme  and  tunnel 

f0!^  vaults  over  aisles  and  narthex,  as  well  as  the  catbolicon  oi 
S.  Lukas  in  Phocis  hâve  already  been  mentioned.  t'ath  the  lat- 
ter  agrées  in  the  éround  plan  the  monastery  church  of  Dapbni 
(il  th  century)  and  S.  Théodore  in  fcfisitra  (1296;  southern  Gr~ 
eece).  The  System  with  8  supports  is  represented  by  the  cath- 
olicon  of  the  monastery  of  Nea  Moni  on  Ghios,  and  by  the  chur- 
ch at  Orina  influenced  by  it,  interestin&  for  its  animated  ar- 
ched  and  blind  arcade  architecture  with  brick  ornementation. 

E'ikewise  outside  the  Byzantine  empire,  some  purely  Byzantine 
monuments  criéinated  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  either  dépend- 
ent on  or  influenced  by  animated  commercial  relations,  in  Pal- 
ermo  being  the  little  church  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Ammiraglio,  cal- 
led  Martorana  (founded  1147),  in  ^hich  the  roucd  arcbee  are  r 
eplaced  by  pointed  ones  (see  Vol.  2),  at  Stilo  in  southern  It- 
aly  being  La  Cattolica,  and  in  Venice  the  famous  church  ?.  Mar- 
co, the  greatest  création  of  Byzantine  architecture  in  the  mid- 
dle  âges.   On  the  site  and  utiliziné  certain  parts  of  an  earl- 
ier  basilica,  burned  in  976,  built  in  the  11  th  century  and  d 
dediceted  in  1094,  it  bears  ail  the  marks  of  a  consistently  ex- 
ecuted  Byzantine  central  structure;  ground  plan  of  the  Greek 
cross  with  side  aisles  eut  off  by  arcades,  dômes  over  the  mid- 
dle  area,  the  arms  of  the  cross  and  the  single  narthex,  that 
is  also  extended  along  the  sides  to  the  transverse  aisle  and, 

'^Tcovered  by  small  dômes. (B^ig.  219).   The  internai  décoration  ( 
(F'ig.  215)  refuses  the  effect  of  architectural  meirbers  in  re- 
lief and  places  chief  value  on  the  covering  of  the  lower  parts 
with  preciouE  and  briêhtly  colored  marble  slabs,  on  the  rich 
contrast  of  variegated  columns  with  gilded  capitals,  and  the 
ornamentation  of  the  upper  portions  with  splendidly  colored 
mosaics  shininé  with  gold  in  an  oriental  and  even  fabulous  ri- 
chness.  The  unity  of  style  is  not  retained,  since  even  in  the 
17  th  century  work  was  carried  on  for  the  external  and  internai 
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construction.  Tbe  érand  portais  treated  in  Lombard-BoiEanesque 
style  with  columns  and  arches  (Piè.  220)  beloné  to  a  rebuildi- 
ing  dedicated  in  1094,  the  free  round  arcbed  terminôtioras  over 
the  deep  recessed  niches  cf  the  vestibule  were  also  still  dec- 
orated  in  the  14  th  century  by  Gothic  recessed  arches  and  cro- 
ckets. 

An  interesting  architectural  group  op  western  Homan-EarlyC 
Christian  and  Byzantine  art  is  composed  of  the  catbedral  and, 
S.  Posca  on  Torcello  near  Venice,(Pig.  221).   The  cathedral 
dates  back  to  the  year  650  in  its  eroucd  plan.   But  to  the  an- 
^  cient  structure  belonés  only  the  principal  apse,  in  which  the 
seats  rise  as  in  an  amphithéâtre  (with  référence  to  the  annul- 
ar  passage  beneath  them  to  the  confessio,  see  paée  1/9,  which 
could  not  be  placed  lower).  The  rebuilding  followed  in  864, . 
S.  Posca  is  a  Byzantine  central  plan  deserving  considération 
by  its  beautiful  treatment  of  the  Byzantine  central  plan,  of 
which  the  originally  projected  doaie  was  never  executed.  The 
octagonal  central  area  is  still  covered  horizontally.  The  ex- 
terior  permits  a  clear  récognition  of  the  Byzantine  architect- 
ural scheine.(Pig.  222). 

In  the  Danubien  provinces  the  two  transverse  arms  of  the  cr- 
oss are  chiefly  extended  by  apses.  (Ohurches  at  Semandria,  Fa- 
vonicâ  and  Krusevac  in  Servia).   The  church  et  Kurtea  d'^.réysch 
in  Wallachia  was  slready  under  the  predominstiné  influence  of 
Russian  art. 

Numerous  smaller  monuments  are  found  in  the  Asian  provinces 
of  the  eactern  RoBas   empire,  especially  in  Asia  à'îincr,  in  s 
some  parts  of  Syria  and  in  Palestine.  The  Byzantine  architec- 
tural style  has  remained  until  the  présent  time  determinative 
for  the  religious  buildings  of  ail  nations,  that  belong  to  the 
Greek  church. 

Of  Byzantine  secular  architecture  only  a  relatively  sirall  re- 
mainder  of  noteworthy  monunrients  hâve  remained  until  eut   time. 
'  Pven  in  the  capital,  once  so  rich  in  njsgnificent  secular  struc- 
tures, are  only  a  few  unimportant  reicains  to  be  found  now,  em- 
ong  thèse  being  tbe  three  story  hall  building  of  the  Tekfur  Se- 
rai, dating  f roiri  the  first  half  of  the  9  th  century,  a  Tnia, 
whose  enclosing  walls  are  yet  standing  with  the  front  façade, 
undivided  but  animated  by  round  arched  doorways  and  Windows, 
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and  furtber  tbe  so-called  "dhambers  of  Anemas",  a  vaulted  str- 
ucture 198.9  ft.  Icn^  and  utilized  es  e  prison  for  tbe  great 
mec  of  tbe  empire,  slso  a  éreat  nuirber  of  towers  belonginé  to 
tbe  mediaeval  fortifications  of  tbe  city. 

In  tbis  place  we  shall  also  mention  tbe  problemetical  mashi- 
ta  (mescbatta,  mascbitta)  structure,  even  if  its  place  in  a  d 
definite  period  appears  uncertain  in  tiaie  as  well  as  in  style. 
(Tbe  façade  is  now  in  great  part  exbibited  in  tbe  Berlin  Musé- 
um).  It  lies  on  tbe  great  caravan  route  from  Damascus  to  Mec- 
ca,  about  31.1  miles  east  of  tbe  nortbern  end  of  tbe  Bed  Sea; 
it  was  probably  erected  as  a  caravanserai  (see  paée  20/)  or  as 
a  désert  castle  and  remains  unfinisbed.  A  square  area  508.5  ft. 
on  eacb  side  is  enclosed  by  biéb  walls,  wbicb  are  strenétbened 
and  defended  by  83  semicircular  towers,  only  containing  an  en- 
trante at  tbe  middle  of  tbe  southern  side,  flanked  by  two  pol- 
ygonal towers.  In  tbe  interior  a  number  of  rooms  lie  directly 
behind  tbe  portai  and  opposite  tbe  nortbern  wall  in  symmetric- 
al  grouping  about  tbe  middle  axis,  and  wbose  purciose  is  doubt- 
ful.  Hiêb  interest  is  afforded  by  tbe  splendid  ornamentation, 
sculptured  in  very  èow  and  graceful  relief  at  botb  sides  of  t 
tbe  entrance  on  tbe  towers  and  tbe  surface  of  tbe  walls  for  a 
lengtb  of  150.9  ft.  and  to  a  beiébt  of  18.0  ft.  (I.e.  of  tbe 
entirely  constructed  wall),  It  cbiefly  oonsists  of  compact  v 
vine  scrolls,  tbet  cbiefly  érow  eut  of  vases  and  with  interwo- 
ven  animal  fleures  fill  tbe  trianéular  panels,  arranéed  in  a 
continuous  séries. (?ig.  2S3).  Tbe  drawing  and  exécution  are 
very  peculiar,  but  is  nearest  tbe  Grecian-Oriental  ornamenta- 
tion, permeated  by  Neopersian  motives,  such  as  were  employed 
as  a  late  offsboot  of  antique  art  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  par- 
ticularly  from  tbe  4  th  to  tbe  6  tb  century  and  later,  even 
until  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  crusades.  It  influenced  stroDély  not 
only  tbe  Byzantine-Early-Mediaeval  art  of  ornamentation  in  Con- 
stantinople,  but  also  that  of  tbe  East:  where  its  influence  is 
still  évident  in  a  séries  of  monuments  in  tbe  12  tb  century. 
To  tbe  same  séries  of  forms  amoné  otbers  belong  tbe  ruins  of 
tbe  so-called  Kasr  il  Abjad,  or  white  castle  in  tbe  Pubbe,  st- 
ill lying  about  62.1  miles  nortb  of  Mschatta. 
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Offshoots  of  Byzantine  art  in  Asie  Minor,  tbe  Caoca- 
sus  and  in  Fussia. 
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The  churches  in  the  west  Asian  provinces  on  the  Black  and 
Caspèac  Seas,  in  Armenia  and  Georêia  exhibit  in  plan,  constru- 
ction and  the  treatment  of  détails  in  many  ways  an  indepenaen- 
ce  from  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  and  partially  even 
react  upon  it.  They  hâve  modest  dimensions,  are  arranëed  in 
cross  form,  which  may  also  be  recoénized  6n  the  exterior,  whi- 
le  the  central  room  above  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  carried  hi- 
gher.  But  the  Arménien  cross  differs  both  from  the  Greek  and 
the  Hatin  corss  in  that,  the  western  and  eastern  arms  are  eq- 
ual  to  each  other,  but  are  lonéer  than  the  transverse  arms  . 
(thus  the  cross  bar  of  the  Latin  cross  is  moved  to  the  middle 
of  the  longitudinal  bar).   Over  the  central  square  rises  the 
drum  with  the  dôme.   This  is  always  covered  by  a  high  conical 
roof.   The  abses  éeBerally  do  not  Project  externally,  but  the 
rear  wall  is  straight  as  in  the  Syrian  churches.  Only  sharp 
triangular  recesses  on  the  exterior  indicated  the  places,  at 
which  the  internai  choir  rooms  are  separated.   To  the  Syrian 
examples  also  corresponds  the  predominatiné  covering  of  the  . 
interior  by  tunnel  vaults.   In  the  internai  equipment  is  pres- 
erved  great  simplicity.   The  narthEx  is  omitted  as  a  rule.   T 
The  portais  are  made  small  ana  low.   Prom  the  contact  lîith  Per- 
sian  and  Arabian  art  is  derived  the  use  of  round,  pointed  and 
horseshoe  arches.  The  external  walls  rise  above  a  plinth  in 
three  steps,  are  subdivided  by  blind  arcades  on  slender  and 
frequently  coupled  half  coluffins,  and  are  almost  always  const- 
ructed  of  ashlars.  The  gênerai  appearance  of  many  churches 
often  strikingly  resembles  that  of  the  Romanesque  buildings 
of  the  West,  both  on  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior. 

Monuments:-  the  ruins  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ani  and  Goûtais 
with  great  blind  arcades  on  tbe  surfaces  of  the  external  walls. 
The  church  in  Pitzounda,  erranéed  according  to  the  normal  Byz- 
antine ground  plan  and  indeed  with  narthex  and  gallery.   The 
stately  monastery  church  of  Etchmiasdin,  whose  ail  four  arms 
of  the  cross  are  extended  by  apses  projectiné  externally,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Rhibsime  at  Wagarschabad  with  a  very  rich  de- 
velopment  of  the  cross-shaped  ground  plan  by  extending  each  a 


ariri  of  the  cross  by  e   semicirculer  niche  and  the  Dlecin^  of  s 
square  rooms  in  the  anéles,  so  that  externally  is  iDroduced  a 
closed  rectangle,  the  internai  apses  only  beiné  indicated  by 
triangular  recesses. 

In  Russie  at  about  the  end  of  the  10  th  century,  the  Greek" 
Catholic  church  found  entrance  froir»  Byzantiuir!  and  with  it  the 
Byzantine  church  architecture.  Dntil  then  Fussian  architectu- 
re, always  under  foreién  influences,  had  adopteo  in  the  South 
western  Asian  and  Hellenistic-Roman  traditions,  but  in  Great 
Pussia  the  northern  wooden  construction  through  the  Scandinav- 
ians.  *  During  the  approximately  250  years  of  the  Monéol  rule 
(1238-1480)  were  determinative  the  art  ideas  of  inner  ^.sia  and 
its  world  of  form,  wbich  subseouently  gave  to  Russian  architec- 
ture its  peculiar  character. 

*  The  y^afags,    a  Swedish   race  dertved  frcm   the  Hormans    ( see 
Vol,   2,    page  1),    in    the  8    th  centurie   invaded    the  coast  provin- 
ces of    the  Bal  tic  Sea,    founded    the  Russian  empire   in  8^2,    but 
gradually   fused   with    the   Slavie   people   and    adopîed    their    lang- 
uage  and   eustoms. 

The  Byzantine  scheme  of  plan  was  the  basis  oi  the  churches, 
but  is  freouentiy  so  changea  by  the  séparation  of  subordinate 
rooDTis  and  by  additions,  that  the  unified  effect  of  tbe  interi- 
or  is  lost.  The  presbytery  is  entirely  separated  by  a  so±id 
iconostasis  fr-em  the  reiKaininé  interior  of  the  church:  this 
mostly  appears  depressed  and  badly  lighted.  In  the  ornamenta- 
tion  by  mosaics  and  wall  paintinés,  ffien  firnily  adbered  to  Byz- 
antine traditions.  Still  in  theœ  was  not  seen  the  artistic 
centre  of  the  church  building,  but  in  the  showiest  possible 
external  treatment.  Instead  of  the  earnest  monumental  ôpoetr- 
ence  of  the  Byzantine  House  of  God  occurs  a  loose  and  luxuria- 
nt architectural  surface,  for  which  men  indeed  adoptée  the  mo- 
tive of  the  dôme  and  utilized  it  in  a  lavish  way. 

Proffi  the  low  and  massive  body  of  the  buildiné  rise  a  multi- 
tude of  partly  stunted  and  partly  slender  towers,  that  ail  hâ- 
ve dômes  in  the  most  varied  and  wonderful  forms.  The  form  mo- 
st  generally  preferred  is  that  of  a  bulb,  that  is  swelled  out 
in  the  form  of  a  balloon,  so  that  the  drum  beneath  it  only  ap- 
pears as  a  thinner  necking.  Thèse  bulbous  dômes  even  crown 
the  spires  shaped  as  steep  pyramids.  (^  ié.  ^26),      F'or  the  other 
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coverirg  is  in  use  ttie  hip  roof  derived  from  wooden  construct- 
ion.  The  transition  froit  the  sauare  or  colyéonal  substructure 
to  the  dôme  extendin^  throu^h  the  roof  is  freouently  made  by 
small  dwarf  fables,  arranged  in  rows  behind  and  ebove  each  oth- 
er.^B^ig.  224).  They  correspond  in  a  certain  wey  to  the  inter- 
nai construction  under  them,  in  which  a  System  of  stalactite 
arches  placed  above  each  other  effects  the  transition  fronQ  the 
square  to  the  polygonal  or  circuler  form  of  the  drum,  The  ex- 
trenoely  effective  and  alternating  rich  coveriné  of  the  roofs 
and  dômes  wiih  brightly  colored  faience  and  partly  or  entirely 
gilded  metals  gleams  efar  in  the  most  brilliant  colors, 

F'or  the  subdivisions  of  the  walls,  the  portais  and  décorati- 
ons the  Arménien  models  continue  in  use  in  the  first  ceriod. 
2Hfie  .erchitectur-61  détails  later  experienced  a  tnorouÉib  trans- 
formation.  Swollen  comices,  swàlline  members,  buléine  capit- 
als,  luxurisntly  fanciful  décoration  with  heapiné  up  members 
and  overloadiné  the  forms  permit  the  récognition  of  Chinese, 
Indian,  and  especislly  Persien  influences. (Pie.  225).  Archit- 
ects,  attracted  or  called  from  the  West  to  Russie,  oarticuler- 
ly  from  Germany  or  Italy,  also  enriched  the  treasury  of  form 
existing  tbere  by  détails  from  their  native  art.   Stiil  they 
composed  in  accordence  with  the  orders  of  their  emnloyer  enti- 
rely  in  the  style  of  tbe  Russian  créations.   Wide  and  many-mem- 
bered  cornices,  coffel-like  wall  panels  and  friezes,  the  oéee 
arch  as  the  prevailing  form  of  arcb  for  window  and  gable  caPs, 
(see  ?ig.  226),  the  bip  roof  and  the  bulbous  dôme  form  its  mo- 
st important  charecteristics. 

^ikewise  secular  architecture  received  by  them  its  spécifie 
staiiip.(Pig.  22).  On  the  wooden  peasantèf  houses  in  middle  a 
and  northern  Russia,  one  meets  with  very  charming  sawed,  perf- 
orated  and  cerved  enclosures  of  doors  and  Windows,  baree  boards 
and  the  like,  which  in  détails  freouently  écho  the  form  éléme- 
nts of  the  Romanesoue  West. 

The  Russian  ornament  lacks  unity  in  character.   fverywbere 
local  and  contemporary  diversities  may  be  detected,  which  were 
compelled  by  the  crossing  of  native  ornaments  with  foreien  déc- 
orative tendencies.  Tbe  basis  is  composed  of  geometrical  int- 
erwoven  work  in  connection  with  interlaced  bands  and  animal  o 
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ornamentetion  (see  csée  10,  171),  wbich  as  a  common  possession 
of  the  @ermans,  Scytbians  and  Slavs  dominated  orechristian  art 
in  ail  middle  Europe  and  the  East  from  tbe  provinces  of  the 
Gaucasus  to  Siberia.  To  this  are  added  chiefly  Persian  and 
flellenistic-RoiTian  motives,  transititted  in  tbe  Byzantine  spirit, 
whcse  play  of  lines  may  often  be  very  clearly  recognized  in  t 
the  continuons  bands  and  friezes.  certain  Renaissance  and  Ba- 
rocco  motives,  tbat  penetrated  in  the  17  tb  and  18  tb  centuri- 
es, furtber  becaffie  a  paramount  part  oi  tbe  Bussian  ornament  of 
tbe  later  time. 

Monuments:-  until  tbe  beeinning  of  tbe  13  tb  century  tbe  By- 
zantine or  Arménien  influence  is  prédominant,  tbus  on  tbe  two 
cathedrals  of  S.  Sopbia  at  Kief  (103v)  and  Nowgorod  (1052). 
On  tbe  church  of  S.  Maria  Helper  of  tbe  monastery  of  Boéolinb- 
ow  near  Wladimir  built  in  ll^/O,  an  acceptance  of  tbe  contempo- 
rary  architectural  forms  of  tbe  West  makes  itself  perceptible 
in  tbe  détail  forms,  so  tbat  tbe  exterior  seems  entirely  Roma- 
nesque. Likesise  at  tbe  monastery  church  at  Sfusdsl,  erected 
in  1176,  as  well  as  tbe  famous  cathedral  of  S.  Demetrius  at 
Wladimir  (1195),  this  is  true  of  tbe  détails.  Yet  in  thèse 
two  churcbes  tbe  nativ»  architectural  style  alresdy  appears  in 
a  more  strikine  way.  'The  transition  to  the  oroper  Russien  st- 
yle characterizes  the  church  of  S.  George  at  Jur.iew  -  Polski 
(1234),  at  whicb  chiefly  Persian  models  influenced  tbe  ogee  a 
arches,  the  Dulbous  dôme  and  the  relief  work  of  plant  scrolls. 
,-^?/iAbout  tbe  end  of  tbe  15  tb  century  two  Italien  masters  constr- 
ucted  important  churcbes  ii  Moscow;  Aristotle  Fioravanti  from 
Bologna  the  church  of  the  Ascension  (coronation)  of  Waria  in 
tbe  Kremlin  from  1475  to  1479  (F'ig.  227),  with  five  dômes,  sl- 
it  Windows,  round  arched  éables,  dwarf  éalleries,  etc.,  and  A 
Alexisio  Novi  (1489-1508)  the  church  of  the  Annunciation  begun 
by  bis  countryman  P.  Antonio  Solari  (+1493),  crowned  by  eleven 
dômes  (see  Pig.  227  at  the  rear  on  tbe  left).  Foreign  influen- 
ces are  expressed  in  thèse  works  only  in  tbe  détails  of  the  o 
ornamentation. 

Tbe  16  tb  century  brought  tbe  best  period.  Cities  flourish- 
ed  and  acquired  particularly  by  tbeir  kremlins,  tbe  unwalled 
sacred  hill,  on  whicb  were  crowded  churcbes  and  palaces,  tbeir 
national  Russian  architectural  appearance.  In  the  year  1554 
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under  Ivan  IV  (the  Terrible)  was  begun  the  most  expressive  wo- 
rk  ofl  Russian  art,  tbe  cfaurch  of  S.  Basilius  in  Moscow.  To 
the  architect,  a  Russian,  fell  tbe  probleœ  of  érouping  in  two 
stories  eiiéht  sanctuaries  aroond  a  central  larger  room.  He 
made  tbe  separate  cbapels  polygonal,  connected  tbem  by  passag- 
es and  adorned  tbem  ricbly  by  paintings.  On  the  exterior  (Pig- 
228)  bis  artistic  taste,  based  on  Asian-Barocco  showiness,  cr- 
eated  an  arcbitectural  form  of  tbe  most  luxuriant  caprice.  The 
cburcb  of  S.  Basilius  thereby  became  the  représentative  wonder 
work  of  the  Russian  art. 

To  the  17  th  century  belong  tbe  two  churches  of  the  Madonna 
at  Moscow  and  at  Markova  near  Moscow.   They  are  designed  in 
somewbat  more  quiet  and  clear  proportions,  but  lose  in  their 
external  appearance  by  the  too  fréquent  répétition  of  the  dwa- 
rf  gable  forms. 

In  tbe  17  tb  and  18  th  centuries  western  civil ization  and  w 
western  art  were  transplanted  to  Russian  soil  under  the  monar- 
chs  of  the  House  of  Romanoff.   The  religious  and  secular  buil- 
dings of  the  new  capital  of  S.  Peterburg,  founded  by  Peter  the 
^;'^  Great  (1689-1725)  were  erected  by  French  and  Serman  architects 
in  the  contemporary  architectural  forms  of  the  West,  and  other 
cities  followed  this  example.   Pirst  in  the  modem  neriod  was 
again  expressed  a  return  to  the  national  art  style,  particular- 
ly  to  the  Dicturesque  wooden  construction  of  the  early  Slavic 
ffiiddle  âges. 
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xyij.,  XII.   The  Architecture  of  Islam. 

1.   General  and  historlcal  Basis. 
Entirely  without  médiation  and  precaration,  almost  like  a  s 
suddenly  aupearing  elementary  event  broke  in  the  political  tr- 
ansformations introduced  with  the  announcement  of  the  religion 
of  Mohammed,  With  fanatical  inspiration  the  principles  of  the 
new  faith  were  adopted  by  the  Arabs,  and  their  commands  were 
consequently  strongly  enforced  by  tfae  sword.   But  35  years  af- 
ter  the  first  appearance  of  the  prophet  (622),  his  followers 
had  entirely  conquered  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Persia,  Egypt 
and  Gyrenaica,  and  soon  afterwards  the  remaining  part  of  the 
northern  African  countries  fell  into  their  power,  and  finally 
also  Spain  (711)  and  Sicily  (827).   In  the  12  th  century  Islam 
pressed  farther  eastward  and  brought  ail  India  under  its  rule. 
At  the  middle  of  the  15  th  centurn,  it  also  extended  into  sou- 
theast  Europe,  conquered  Gonstantinople  (1453)  and  oermanently 
took  possession  of  the  Salkan  péninsule.  It  thereby  included 
a  domain  larger  than  the  former  world  empire  of  the  Roman  Cae- 
sars,  and  ruled  over  masses  of  peooles,  tbat  were  very  irreéu- 
larly  endowed,  but  were  only  held  together  by  the  common  bond 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

-^ '  Consequently  the  architecture  of  Islam  oresents  under  the 
différent  climàtes  also  very  diverse  forms.   When  the  ârabs 
passed  the  frontiers  of  their  native  iand  and  subjugated  in 
rapid  and  victorioas  campaigns  the  oldest  and  richest  civiliz- 
ed  countries  of  the  world,  bhe  splendid  Heopersien  kinédom  of 
the  Sassanides,  Byzantine  Syria  and  the  Roman  provinces  of  nor- 
thern Africa,  they  were  themselves  still  chiefly  nomads,  dwel- 
1ers  in  tents,  to  whom  a  native  architecture  was  wantiné.   Th- 
erefore  they  adopted  the  forms  found  in  the  différent  countri- 
es and  gradually  filled  them  with  their  own  life.   Only  after 
two  centuries  was  attained  ttoe  originality  characterizing  Isl- 
am.  This  however  has  not  received  its  purcose  in  a  sensé  from 
the  religion,  like  the  case  of  the  Shristian  art.   Por  the  Mo- 
hammedans  knew  no  altar  service;  afterwards  as  before  the  Caa- 
ba  in  Mecca  formed  the  true  sanctuary.   Toward  this  were  direc- 
ted  their  faces,  when  they  said  their  prayers,  accordiné  to  t 
the  command  of  the  prophet.  The  House  of  God  should  indeed  a 
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afford  a  place  for  common  prayers,  and  for  thèse  was  required 
only  a  covered  hall,  in  which  was  particularly  indicated  the 
direction  toward  Mecca.   No  binding  precepts  existed  for  the 
construction  and  arrangement.  0onsequently  the  faith  led  to 
no  new  créations  in  reéard  to  the  treatment  of  the  interior 
and  of  the  forms.  Eiikewise  in  its  other  architectural  works 
bas  Islam  produced  no  indépendant  architectural  tyoes.   What 
appears  new  and  peculiar  in  its  art,  substantially  consists  in 
the  free  conception  and  transformation  of  the  forms  occurring, 
in  the  technical  treatment  of  certain  standard  materials,  and 
especially  in  the  wonderful  décorative  systeui,  that  the  spécif- 
ie purpose  of  Mohammeden  architecture  détermines,  lending  to 
it  unexcelled  beauty  in  many  respects. 

II.   Evolution  of  the  architecture  of  Islam  and  the  monu- 
ments. 

Among  the  architectural  works  the   houses  of  prayer,  mosques, 
occupy  the  first  rank.   In  the  first  period  men  were  satisfied 
by  the  direct  change  of  churches  and  synaéoéues  into  halls  of 
prayer.   In  new  buildings  two  cbief  forms  were  gradually  devel- 
oped  for  the  ground  plan.   The  first  {?'iê.  229)  is  a  rectangu- 
lar  court  (sahn-el-gamia) ,  et   the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
fountain  of  purification  for  the  ritual  ablutions,  surrounded 
by  open  porticos,  one  of  thèse,  êenerally  that  toward  Mecca, 
beiné  arranged  with  much  greater  depth  as  the  proper  hall  of 
prayer  (liwan).   In  it  the  direction  toward  Mecca  (kibla)  is 
indicated  by  a  niche  (mihrab)  recessed  in  the  ou  ter  wall.This 
^l  )  pprayer   niche  takes  the  place  of  the  sanctuary;  it  is  ornament- 
ally  treated  with  especial  richness.(Pig.  230).   Beside  it  st- 
ands the  pulpit  (mimbar),  set  according  to  the  depth,  a  latti- 
ced  platform,  from  which  are  read  the  words  of  the  Koran  and 
repeated  to  believers  standing  further  behind.   Suring  divine 
service  the  koran,  the  sacred  scripture  of  the  Mohammedans,  1 
lies  open  on  a  low  desk  (kursi).   i'or  the  caliph  or  his  représ- 
entative is  also  constructed  a  latticed  box  (maksura).   The  e 
entire  liwan  makes  the  impression  of  a  hall  of  columns,  unifo- 
rmly  subdivided  by  a  great  number  of  rows  of  columns  of  equal 
diameter  and  height,  with  Connecting  arches  and  arcade  walls, 
on  which  rests  the  horizontal  ceiling. 
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The  second  principal  form  of  the  mosque  adopts  tbe  plan  of 
the  Byzantine  central  building,  either  in  the  simple  form  as 
a  polygonal  domed  room  with  onter  aisle  as  at  the  so-called 
Dôme  of  the  Rock  (Sachra  mosque)  at  Jérusalem,  or  in  the  comp- 
ound  System  of  S.  Sophia.  The  latter  is  the  classical  model 
for  most  of  the  Osman  buildings  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
remainder  of  Turkey,  either  with  a  direct  transfer  of  its  st- 
ructural System,  or  with  a  change  so  that  four  half  dômes  lean 
against  the  central  main  dôme.  To  tbe  completion  of  the  plan 
01  the  mosque  also  belong  the  minarets,  slender  and  tall  towers, 
from  wbose  balconies  the  muezzin  announces  the  hours  of  prayer. 
4  ^(5'ig.  831).  Tbey  mostly  stand  beside  tbe  gateways,  but  are  w 
without  organic  connection  with  the  structure. 

The  mosques  with  high  schools  (medresses),  where  four  large 
vaulted  prayer  rooms  with  open  inner  ends  lie  around  a  court 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  its  arms  serving  both  as  liwans  as  we- 
11  as  class  rooms  for  the  four  rites  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
Around  this  building  as  a  nucleus  are  èrouped  numerous  apart- 
ments  as  living  and  administrative  rooms. (Çig.  232). 

At  the  tomb  mosoues  the  hall  of  prayer  is  reducec  somewhat 
in  magnitude  with  a  form  of  plan  otherwise  similar.  The  simp- 
le mausoleums  chiefly  contain  only  one  small  internai  room  of 
square  area.  Tbey  are  crowned  by  a  massive  dôme. (Fié.  246). 

Of  the  otber  structures  connected  with  Mohammedan  civil izat- 
ion,  the  sebil  dénotes  a  fountain  house  above  a  richly  treated 
rectangular  room  with  water  basins  for  supplying  water  to  pas- 
sers;  the  Tekiye  is  a  design  corresponding  to  our  monasteries, 
the  ffioristan  being  a  hospice  and  hospital.  The  last  two  are 
extensive  groups  of  buildings  in  cellular  arrangement  about 
one  or  several  courts  in  connection  with  a  small  mosque. 

Dikewise  the  Khans  or  caravanserais  erected  in  great  numbers 
/i»',  on  the  caravan  routes  as  public  shelters  exhibit  the  uncowered 
court  plan  with  a  generally  regular  (square  or  polygonal)  enc- 
losing  structure,  that  contains  on  the  inner  court  side  the  1 
lodging  and  cooking  rooms  with  the  stables,  but  is  entirely 
closed  on  the  exterior  with  the  exception  of  the  monumentally 
treated  portai. 

At  éreat  expense  were  built  the  palaces  of  Mohammedan  monar- 
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moiiôrcns,  both  as  résidences  and  seets  of  èovernment,  as  well 

as  external  tokens  oi  Dolitical  Dower.  They  lie  within  an  ex- 
trenoely  well  protected  and  fort.ress-like  enclosed  area,  in  wb- 
ich  tbe  structures  for  court  purooses,  the  wonien,  dwellings  of 
officiais,  for  the  military  etc.  are  always  freely  grouped  wi- 
tl)  a  mosque  in  tbe  midst  of  carefàlly  tended  éardens,  parks  f 
for  animais,  érottos  and  tbe  like.  The  chief  buildings,  the 
alcazar,  éenerally  bas  a  symmetrical  plan  in  tbe  form  of  a  rec- 
tangle^ tbat  contains  at  the  front  a  narrow  vestibule  extendi- 
ing  tbe  entire  length  of  tbe  builûiné,  behind  this  being  a  gr- 
éât ffiiddle  room  occupying  two  stories  and  enlarêed  on  ail  four 
sides  by  rectangular  niches  (Pig.  233),  supplied  with  clear 
spring  water  and  richly  equipped  with  fountains  and  water  bas- 
ins.  Right  and  left  of  tbis  grotte  hall  lie  the  subordinate 
rooiiis,  but  in  the  third  story  the  principal  apartments  bave  a 
similar  ground  plan.  The  réception  and  audience  halls  were  a 
alffiost  always  found  outside  the  proper  alcazar  and  in  tbe  mid- 
st  of  the  park.(Pig.  234). 

The  citizens'  dwellings  permit  the  récognition  of  tbe  basai 
traits  of  the  Roman  bouse  by  the  arrangesîent  of  the  roocis  ar- 
ound  uncovered  courts,  furnished  with  water  basins  and  spring 
fountains,  in  wbich  a  complète  séparation  between  tbe  men's 
and  women's  living  rooms  is  carried  out.   It  is  the  case  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  tban  in  the  Roœan  bouse,  that  the  Mohain- 
medan  is  enclosed  externally  and  against  seeing  by  angles  in 
the  bouse  corridor,  omission  of  Windows  toward  the  streets,  or 
in  case  thèse  are  indispensaple,  by  most  carefully  protecting 
tbem  by  close  lattices. 

Por  building  materials  there  coice  intc  considération  for  the 
érection  of  thèse  architectural  works  in  éreat  part  the  mater- 
rials  already  in  common  use  in  the  différent  countries,  natur- 
al  stones  and  bricks,  especially  granité,  limestone,  sandstone, 
airdried  and  burned  bricks.  Where  gooô  building  woods  existed 
in  sufficient  abundance,  as  in  Spain,  Turkey,  in  /^sia  Minor  a 
and  îndia,  tbese  were  added.  Gyosuffi  plays  an  important  part 
in  tbe  architecture  of  Islam,  boùh  for  ornamental  sculptures 
as  alabaster,  as  well  as  for  castiné  arches  or  for  stucco  and 
plastering,  with  ceramic  products  in  colored  glazed  bricks, 
clay  slabs  and  tiles.   But  the  latter  were  already  known  to  t 
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the  ancient  H^gyptians,  Assyriens  and   PersisDS,  yet  were  brouéfct 
t>y  Islair  to  fiigher  perfection,  both  as  relief  slabs,  on  which 
the  ornaments  were  incised  with  a  free  band  or  overlsid  in  th- 
in  strips  and  tben  enameled,  i.e.  covered  with  a  élaze,  as  well 
as  (after  the  middle  of  the  14  th  century)  smooth  olates,  pain- 
ted  and  havin^  a  metallic  lustre,  the  so-called  faience.   Its 
use  was  so  éeneral  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Persia, 
tbat  not  only  on  the  mosoues,  but  also  on  the  better  private 
houses,  the  internai  floors  and  walls  and  even  the  external  s 
surfaces  of  the  façades  and  doiiies  were  entirely  covered  with 
.:^them.  Besides  there  are  also  found  (chiefly  in  India  and  Egy- 
pt)  marble  wall  slabs  and  those  of  other  noble  stones,  as  well 
as  marble  œosaics  on  floors  and  on  the  walls,  furtber  with  wo- 
oden  canelinés  with  inlaid  work  in  costly  woods,  ivory  and  me- 
tals  for  internai  walls  and  ceilings. 

Building  procédures  exhibit  in  gênerai  an  adoption  of  the 
ffiethcds  of  treatment  practised  before  the  invasion  by  îslain. 
Yet  the  solidity  of  Syrian  and  Roman  works  was  not  reached  in 
the  jointiné  of  ashlsrs  and  the  construction  ci  walls  and  vau- 
Its.  'The  entirely  untrained  sons  of  the  désert  bad  no  tiire  in 
their  temporary  campaigns  of  conouest  to  dévote  themselves  to 
such  probleiEs.  Not  rarely  was  the  exécution  as  hasty,  as  if 
the  buildings  were  only  intended  for  the  présent.  £or  mesonry 
was  never  developed  a  spécial  bondiné,  peculier  to  the  Arab 
style  of  architecture.  Generally  stretchers  and  headers  alter- 
nate  in  the  same  course,  when  the  stones  are  laid  alternately 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  Otherwise 
the  emplecton  of  the  Romans  (see  cage  105)  is  the  most  comroon 
construction  of  the  wall  .  By  the  insertion  and  anchoring  wi- 
th wooden  timbers,  œen  sought  to  increase  the  résistance.  In 
Spain  half  tiinber  construction  with  a  covering  of  stucco  is  t 
the  prevailiné  mode  of  construction.  The  walls  above  arcades 
were  there  chiefly  constructed  not  of  Diasonry,  but  framed  with 
timbers  and  laths,  on  which  slabs  of  stucco,  eut  out  in  arched 
form,  were  fastened  as  a  coveriné.  The  ceilings  consist  cf 
whole  or  split  trunks,usually  of  palm  trees,  if  they  are  hori- 
zontal and  are  built  of  wood,  with  a  partial  or  entire  sbeath- 
ing  of  the  undersides  and  panels,  over  this  being  a  layer  of 
boards  and  thin  stones  for  the  coverine  of  the  upper  floor. 
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In  the  Haurac  is  retained  (see  oaée  161)  the  previously  descr- 
ibed  construction  of  horizontal  ceilines  of  stone  slabs.  Amo- 
ng  vaulted  ceiiinês  the  donaical  for»  stands  in  the  foreground. 
Yet  there  occor  nearly  ail  forins  of  vaults  employed  by  the  Per- 
Bians,  iyzantines  and  Sonsans.  They  are  executed  in  bricks,  c 
eut  stone,  quarried  stone,  cast  in  éyosum  and  even  in  wood  in 
certain  cases, (9ome  of  the  iock  at  Jérusalem),  the  dômes  freq- 
uently  with  double  vaults,  higher  outside  and  lower  inside,  w 
with  wooden  stiffening  bars  in  the  space  between  them.  The 
vaulting  lines  chanëe  with  the  country.  IPor  buildings  in  âor- 
th  Africa  and  Turkey  the  Byzantine  hemispberical  dôme  is  char- 
acteristic,  in  Egypt  and  Syria  the  stilted  and  pointed  donse, 
and  in  Persia  and  India  the  bulbous  or  pear  foffK,' derived  froni 
the  ogee  arch.(Pigs.  3365  246,  252). 

With  the  forms  of  the  vaults  are  reckoned  further  the  mokan- 
nas  or  stalactites  (''drip  stone  forms"),  exclusively  belonging 
to  Wohammedani art.  Thèse  are  explained  as  being  originally  a 
peculiar  development  of  corbelling  in  pendentives,  so  that  the 
^différent  stones  were  set  above  each  other  in  fom  of  triangu- 
lar  prisms,  and  bcllowed  out  below  or  rounded  off  in  spberical 
pendants. (0^ig.  235).  They  are  not  only  found  in  vaults,  but 
also  as  a  transition  forin  under  nearly  ail  projecting  architec- 
tural  members,  in  the  small  niches,  under  the  cornices,  on  cap- 
itals  as  a  transition  from  the  round  column  to  the  square  aba- 
cus,  and  finally  in  entire  designs  of  ceilings  as  cellular  va- 
ults, that  recall  stalactite  formations.  On  the  façades  they 
are  usually  in  eut  stone  or  terra  cotta,  but  in  the  interior 
are  constructed  in  gypsuni  and  suspended  in  wooden  construction. 
Thèse  stalactites  first  occurred  in  Egypt  before  the  first  ha- 
If  of  the  12  th  century,  but  finally  in  a  purely  ornamental 
form  became  a  chief  portion  of  the  Mohaicmedan  treasure  of  foriD. 
(See  Pigs.  230,  231,  233,  239,  250). 

In  a  still  higher  degree  than  in  the  construction,  the  arch- 
itectural forms  omit  the  static  feeling  for  the  structural  pr- 
oblems  of  the  différent  architectural  members  and  their  relat- 
ion to  each  other.  To  the  unstable  and  unrestricted  imaginat- 
ion, always  directed  to  the  fabulous,  correspcnded  the  gay  and 
pictqueresque  représentation  of  a  strange  treatment,(;far  more 
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the   sncient  Pgypti&ns,  Assyrians  aDd  Persiens,  yet  were  brouétt 
tv   Islair  to  fiigher  perfection,  both  as  relief  slabs,  on  which 
the  ornaiïients  were  incised  with  a  free  band  or  overlaid  in  th- 
ic  strips  and  tben  enameled,  i.e.  covered  with  a  élaze,  as  well 
as  (after  the  œiddle  of  the  14  th  century)  smooth  plates,  pain- 
ted  and  havin^;  a  metallic  lustre,  the  so-called  faience.  Its 
use  was  so  éeneral  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Persia, 
that  net  only  on  the  mosoues,  but  also  on  tbe  better  private 
bouses,  tbe  internai  floors  and  walls  and  even  the  external  s 
surfaces  of  the  façades  and  dômes  were  entirely  covered  with 
iy;theni.  Besides  there  are  also  found  (chiefly  in  India  and  Egy- 
pt)  marble  wall  slabs  and  tbose  of  otber  noble  stones,  as  well 
as  marble  mosaics  on  floors  and  on  the  walls,  further  with  wo- 
oden  canelings  with  inlaid  work  in  costly  woods,  ivory  and  me- 
tals  for  internai  walls  and  ceilinés. 

Building  procédures  exbibit  in  gênerai  an  adoption  of  tbe 
methods  of  treatment  practised  before  the  invasion  by  îslair. 
Yet  tbe  solidity  of  Syrian  and  Roman  works  was  not  reached  in 
the  jointiné  of  ashlars  and  tbe  construction  of  walls  and  vau- 
Its.  'The  entirely  untrained  sons  of  the  désert  had  no  tiar.e  in 
their  temporary  campeigns  of  conouest  to  dévote  themselves  to 
such  probleiES.  Not  rarely  was  tbe  exécution  as  hasty,  as  if 
tbe  buildings  wete  only  intended  for  the  présent.   Sor  mesonry 
was  never  developed  a  spécial  bondiné,  peculisr  to  tbe  Arab 
style  of  architecture.  Generally  stretchers  and  headers  alter- 
nate  in  tbe  same  course,  wben  tbe  stones  are  laid  alternately 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  Otberwise 
tbe  emplecton  of  tbe  Romans  (see  paée  105)  is  tbe  most  common 
construction  of  the  wall  .  By  tbe  insertion  and  anchoring  wi- 
th wooden  timbers,  men  sougbt  to  increase  the  résistance.  In 
Spain  half  timber  construction  with  a  covering  of  stucco  is  t 
tbe  prevailine  mode  of  construction.  The  walls  above  arcades 
were  there  chiefly  constructed  not  of  Diasonry,  but  framed  with 
tioibers  and  laths,  on  which  slabs  of  stucco,  eut  out  in  arcbed 
forin,  were  fastened  as  a  coveriné.  The  ceilings  consist  of 
whole  or  split  trunks,usually  of  palrj  trees,  if  tbey  are  hori- 
zontal and  are  built  of  wood,  with  a  partial  or  entire  sheath- 
ing  of  the  undersides  and  panels,  over  this  beiné  a  layer  of 
boards  and  tbin  stones  for  tbe  coverine  of  the  upper  floor. 
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In  the  Hauran  is  retained  (see  oaée  161)  the  previously  descr- 
ibed  coDBtruction  of  horizontal  cellings  of  stone  slabs.  Amo- 
ng  vaulted  ceiiings  tfae  domical  form  stands  in  the  foreground. 
Yet  there  occor  nearly  ail  forics  of  vaults  employed  by  the  Per- 
Bians,  Byzantines  and  Roffians.  They  are  executed  in  bricks,  c 
eut  stone,  quarried  stone,  cast  in  éyosum  and  even  in  wood  in 
certain  cases, (Ôome  of  the  8ock  at  Jérusalem),  the  donies  freo- 
uently  with  double  vaults,  higher  outside  and  lower  inside,  w 
with  wooden  stiffeniné  bars  in  the  space  between  them.  The 
vaulting  lines  chanèe  with  the  country.  Por  buildings  in  aor- 
th  Afriea  and  Turkey  the  Byzantine  hemispherical  dôme  is  char- 
acteristic,  in  Egypt  and  Syri©  the  stilted  and  pointeo  dôme, 
and  in  Persia  and  India  the  bulbcus  or  pear  forn,  derived  from 
the  ogee  arch.(Piés.  2365  246,  252). 

With  the  forms  of  the  vaults  are  reckoned  further  the  mokan- 
nas  or  stalactites  (''drip  stone  forms"),  exclusively  belonging 
to  J^tohaffimedan.  art.  Thèse  are  explained  as  being  originally  e 
peculiar  development  of  corbelling  in  pendentives,  so  that  the 
^différent  stones  were  set  above  each  other  in  foriE  of  triangu- 
lar  prisms,  and  hcllowed  out  below  or  rounded  off  in  spherical 
pendants. (§^ig.  235).  They  are  not  only  found  in  vaults,  but 
also  as  a  transition  form  under  nearly  ail  projecting  architec- 
tural members,  in  the  small  niches,  under  the  cornices,  on  cap- 
itals  as  a  transition  from  the  round  column  to  the  square  aba- 
cus,  and  finally  in  entire  designs  of  ceilings  as  cellular  va- 
ults, that  recall  stalactite  forœations.  On  the  façades  they 
are  usually  in  eut  stone  or  terra  cotta,  but  in  the  interior 
are  constructed  in  gypsufli  and  suspended  in  wooden  construction. 
Thèse  stalactites  first  occurred  in  ^igyct  before  the  first  ha- 
If  of  the  12  th  century,  but  finally  in  a  purely  ornamentel 
form  becacie  a  chief  portion  of  the  Mohaicmedan  treasure  of  foriE. 
(See  Pigs.  230,  231,  233,  239,  250). 

In  a  still  higher  degree  than  in  the  construction,  the  arch- 
ifeectural  forins  omit  the  static  feeling  for  the  structurel  pr- 
oblems  of  the  différent  architectural  members  and  their  relat- 
ion to  each  other.  To  the  unstable  and  unrestricted  imaginat- 
ion,  always  directed  to  the  fabulous,  correspond ed  the  éay  and 
pictqueresque  représentation  of  a  strange  treatBient,(.far  more 
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than  the  rytbmical  oroportions  of  tbe  Grecian-Roman  temples  a 
and  palaces.   Tiierefore  they  lollowed  the  models  transferred 
therefrom  with  ever  greater  freedom  and  placed  them  finally  u 
under  a  peculiar  law  dictated  by  themselves.   The  centre  of  é 
^ravity  of  the  artlstic  development  is  placed  entirely  in  the 
internai  architecture,  while  tbe  exterior,  at  least  in  the  pr- 
ovinces around  the  IJediterranean  Sea,  is  left  strikingly  simp- 
le and  witbout  ornamentaticn. 

The  façades  (Pig.  MC-0  but  seldom  receive  an  architectural 
subdivision.   The  plintb  elsewhere  usual  is  wanting,  likewise 
a  subdivision  of  the  façade  in  stories  by  horizontal  belts  etc. 
0nly  smootb  and  band-like  projections  are  arranged  and  break 
the  faces  of.ithe  walls.   But  the  wall  surfaces  themselves  are 

,,  adorned  by  artistic  ashlar  courses,  network  bands  of  brickwork, 
flat  ornamented  bands  and  also  (in  Sicily)  partly  decorated  by 
blind  arcades,  and  animated  by  doorways,  Windows,  niches  and 
bay  Windows  in  rich  alternation.   The  portais  were  always  lar- 
ge and  monumental  with  the  characteristic  arched  top,  and  rich- 
ly  treated  with  niches  and  stalactites.   The  ornament  rises  h 
hère  to  choice  magnificence  (see  Fiés.  236,  237,  250).   The  n 
niches  show  a  similar  treatment  at  a  correspondingly  reduced 
scale.   At  the  Windows  the  arches  received  an  extremely  varied 
Play  of  lines.   Àlready  on  tbe  early  buildings  one  meets  with 
combinations  into  double  Windows,  frequently  with  round  open- 
ings  in  the  tympanum,  and  likewise  the  so  picturesque  and  eff- 
ective rows  of  Windows  with  dwarf  coluŒns.  The  upper  termin- 
ation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  façades  is  formed  of  a  but  slight- 
ly  pro.iecting  main  cornice,  often  with  a  row  of  battlements  ex- 
tending  above  it,  but  whose  forms  recall  less  the  steps  of  ga- 
bles than  upriéht  standiné  leaves  or  sawed  out  and  carved  wood- 
work.  The  roofs  in  Syria  and  Peypt  are  mostly  flat,  consisti- 
ng  of  stone  beams  or  palm  trunks  with  a  layer  of  mortar,  but 

.  ;~in  Spain  and  also  in  part  in  Sicily  according  to  antique  meth- 
ods,  formed  of  rafter  construction  with  flat  and  hollow  tile 
covering.   Elsewhere  prevailed  the  domed  roof,  especially  in 
Bersia  and  îndia.  The  external  surfaces  of  the  dômes  remained 
either  plain  and  without  color,  or  they  were  richly  decorated 
by  incised  or  carved  clay  tiles  and  by  enameled  mouldinés  and 
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netîïork.  Oocper  terminais  with  sphères,  rings  and  half  moons 
placed  above  each  otber  form  tbe  crowning  ornament, 

fhe  internelt architecture  is  characterized  as  a  purely  orna- 
œental  architecture  of  columns  and  arches  in  combination  with 
stalactites,  and  an  extremely  rieh  and  splendid  ornamentation 
of  the  walls.   The  columns  were  at  first  taken  from  antique  or 
Byzantine  structures,  and  thèse  were  aise  superf icially  imita- 
ted  and  set  confusedly  in  a  varied  way.   Only  after  considéra- 
ble time  appeared  peculiar  forais  of  columns,  which  seeœ  to  be 
influenced  by  the  national  recollections  of  the  nomadic  tent. 
The  base  is  usually  wanting;  but  if  it  is  developed,  then  it 
appears  rather  as  a  bell-shaped  swelling  or  cavetto-like  enlar- 
gement  of  the  shaft.(Pig.  238).   This  is  always  thin  and  slen- 
der,  without  diminution  or  entasis,  with  some  rings  around  the 
base  and  several  enciccling  neck  bands,  The  capital  either 
consists  of  an  astragal,  long  necking  with  leaves,  a  richly 
ornamented  block,  rounded  off  below,  and  an  abacus,  or  it  shows 
the  expressed  içfohaffimedan  angle  transitions  by  means  of  stalac- 
tites. (Pigs*  288,  239).   The  abacus  projects  strongly,  or  th- 
ere  lies  on  it  (as  in  certain  monuments  of  Byzantine  art),  a 
trapézoïdal  impost  block,  enleréed  upwards  to  receive  the  fre- 
Quently  incurved  arch.  (Pig.  241). 

In  the  arch  forms  is  expressed  the  joy  in  animated  and  rich 
Play  of  lines,  in  strange  and  lanciful  treatment.   The  simple 
semicircular  arches,  which  Play  so  great  a  part  in  Roman  art, 
are  almost  entirely  omitted;  at  least  tter--Bppear3stilted,  i.e. 
raised  on  vertical  imposts.   Most  commonly  appear  the  pointed 
arches,  the  horseshoe  and  ogee  arches,  and  indeed  —  corresp- 
onding  to  the  similar  vaultiné  lines  of  the  dômes  —  the  poin- 
ted arch  chiefly  in  Egypt,  the  horseshoe  arch  in  north  Africa 
and  Spain,  the  ogee  arch  in  Persia  and  India.  To  thèse  are  a 
added  the  forms  composed  of  circular  arcs,  the  trefoil  and  fo- 
iled  arches. (Pig.  240).   The  archivolts  are  especially  emphas- 
ized,  less  by  moulded  enclosing  members,  than  by  treatment  in 
différent  col ors  and  décoration  of  the  voussoirs,  or  by  a  con- 
tinuous  broad  band  of  ornament  (inscription).  Yet  thèse  arch- 
es do  not  usually  appear  as  if  supporting  structural  members, 
but  they  are  turned  between  wertical  wall  bands,  that  rise  fr- 
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-  froin  the  abacus  of  the  capitale  and  are  continuée!  above  as  nor- 
izontal  bands  beneath  the   termination  of  the  wall.  (See  Pie. 
249).  Tfae  arcbes  were  freouently  set  in  two  séries  over  each 
other,  the  lower  one  tben  ODen  and  without  a  wall  built  over 
it,  (U'i^.  241).  The  arches  frequently  intersect  and  interlace, 
whereby  a  wonderfully  luxuriant  arcade  construction  is  oroduc- 
ed.  Thus  the  severe  architectural  motive  of  arched  construct- 
ion is  directly  converted  into  an  ornaaientally  conceived  élém- 
ent 01  décoration. 

On  the  arcade  walls  rest  the  ceilings,  treated  either  with 
visible  beams  and  wood  carvine,  frequently  coffered  or  entire- 
ly  flat  with  netted  ornamentation,  or  especially  for  the  smal- 
1er  and  particulariy  lavishly  equipped  rooms  with  bhe  stalact- 
ite vaults.  The  floors  were  animated  by  mosaics  of  marble  or 
clay  tiles. 
/^/ù     The  principal  emphasis  of  the  internai  décoration  always  con- 
sists  in  the  ornementation  of  the  wall  surfaces.  By  the  befo- 
re  mentioned  vertical  bands,  the  wide  head  band,  the  arches, 
the  inmpost  frie?e,  by  dividiné  and  enclosine  ornamental  bord- 
ers  and  bands  of  inscriptions,  thèse  surfaces  receive  a  kind 
of  subdivision  by  enclosing  and  frieze  bands.  On  ail  flat  sur- 
faces is  then  developed  a  peculiar  and  wonderful  ornementation, 
such  as  can  only  be  attained  by  technics  carried  to  the  highe- 
st  point,  particulsrly  in  ceramics  and  the  trowellinê  of  stuc- 
co.  Since  the  patterns  were  chiefly  incised  in  clay  and  stuc- 
co  -  not  moulded  -  ,  they  won  the  direct  effect  of  artistic 
hand  work. 

The  ornements  (fig.  242)  are  partly  exeouted  as  distinct  pan- 
els, partly  as  continuous  band  patterns,  or  are  entirely  unlim- 
ited  (in  unending  ratio:  see  page  115 ).  Their  main  forms  con- 
sist  of  ôeometrical  figures  of  straight  and  curved  lines  in  t 
the  ffiost  complicated  combinations,  from  the  lines  of  the  Cufic 
(ancient  Arab)  writing  and  the  so-called  arabesques,*  i.e.  th- 
at  purely  linear  foliage  and  scroll  interlecinés,  that  no  lon- 
ger recall  nature  prototypes. (Pig.  243).  The  acanthus  leaf  w 
was  transformed  into  an  unnatural  double  and  triple  leaf,  arr- 
angea in  continuous  wavy  scrolls  or  extended  in  uniform  geome- 
trical  arrangement  over  entire  surfaces.  The  lines  interpene- 
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interpenetrate  and  interlace,  and  in  tne  panels  formed  by  tbem 
is  again  added  smaller  and  more  ^racet'nl  ornament,  this  like- 
wise  in  patterns.  Ail  lornis  are  strongly  conventionalized,  a 
and  round  forms  are  reoresented  as  entirely  flat.   An  animated 
coloring,  in  which  the  drawine,  and  tbe  êround  are  treated  with 
eqoal  values,  éives  to  thèse  ornaments  their  cleer  and  iiarmon- 
ious  tone  and  tbe  peculiar  oriental  charecter.  (fig.  244).  In 
certain  provinces,  chiefly  in  Persia,  the  motives  are  freer  a 
and  are  more  naturally  treated.  Hère  also  naturel  plants  and 
figures  are  interwoven  between  éolden  arabesques  and  inscriot- 
ions.  In  their  use  the  ornainents  are  sreduated  in  relation  to 
drawing  and  color  with  the  most  refined  feeling,  in  order  to 
produce  the  uticost  effect  cossible,  far.aBd  near.  Derived  fr- 
offi  the  recollections  oi  the  tents  of  nomads,  thèse  wall  décor- 
ations produce  the  effect  of  stretched  ffiaenificently  colored 
tapistries,  with  the  treatment  in  flat  relief  like  the  perfor- 
âted  work  or  artistic  lace  hanginés.  In  extravagant  abundance 
are  they  extended  over  the  entire  internai  architecturel  conc- 
eal  the  indeterminate  architectural  subdivision,  and  colthe  it 
in  a  wonderful  Play  of  form  and  color,  thst  caotivates  the  sen- 
sés, and  Dermits  the  structural  ideas  on  the  basai  relation  of 
support  and  burden  to  be  entirely  foréotten. 

*  The   ornament    thus  designated   was   emplcyed   with   especial    fa- 
vor   by    the  Moors,    and    so   was  named   Moorish   from    them.      The   It- 
alian  Eenaissanae    took   it   up   again   and    employed    it  chiefly  for 
intarsias .    (See  Volume  2). 

In  the  ornamentation  Mohammedan  art  attained  its  hiehest  per- 
fection; it  désignâtes  likewise  the  ténor  of  ail  Mohammedan  p 
painting.  By  the  aversion  of  the  Arabs  to  represent  living  be- 
ings,  painting  could  attain  to  no  further  development.  F'or  t 
the  same  reason  figure  relief  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  If 
exceptions  ocour,  as  for  example  in  certain  ornaments  of  the 
civic  art  of  Fgyct,  or  in  the  hall  of  .justice  and  court  of  li- 
ons of  the  Alhambra,  thèse  are  always  to  be  referred  to  occas- 
ional  foreign  influences. 

The  iBOSt  important  monuments.  —  In  Arabia,  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, the  countries  first  conquered  by  Islam,  the  earliest  re- 
ligions buildinés  exhibit  Dartly  very  simple  piABeras  crototy- 
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prototypes  of  tbe  later  architecture  ot*  the  mosques,  partly  a 
complète  deDendence  on  tbe  existin^  models.  The  mosaue  at  Mec- 
ca  CGDsists  properly  only  of  the  sacred  precinct  surrounded  by 
porticos  witb  the  Caaba  in  the  middle,  a  small  structure  cover- 
ed  witb  black  cloth,  in  tèe  east  side  of  which  is  built  the  b 
black  stone  venerated  by  the  Arabs;  beside  it  is  found  a  cano- 
pied  pulpit,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  the  sacred  well,  The  Sach- 
ra  Biosoue,  begun  in  691  A.  Da,  called  Dôme  of  tbe  Rock  at  Jéru- 
salem, is  a  Byzantine  central  building  witb  a  high  domed  octag- 
onal  domed  interior  98.4  ft.  diameter  and  two  lower  outer  ais- 
les,  erected  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  (Pig.  245).  The 
famous  mosQue  at  Dajnascus  (beéun  by  caliph  Walid  in  705)  rose 
on  the  site  and  utilized  considérable  portions  of  a  Christian 
church.   The  model  ground  plan  of  a  court  surrounded  by  pôPti- 
cos  and  witb  liwan  was  at  last  attained  by  the  sreat  mosque  at 
Médina,  likewise  built  by  caliph  Walid  in  the  beginniné  of  the 
S  th  century. 

In  Egypt  the  architectucal  works  bear  an  expressed  monument- 
al tefidcDŒyv  that  lends  to  them  a  surprising  grandeur  through 
the  combination  witb  the  oriental  love  of  magnificence.  The 
mosques  of  Caire  belong  to  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  the 
world  by  their  clear  arrangement  and  subdivision  of  the  massis 
and  the  splendid  equipment.   The  mosque  of  Amrou  was  built  in 
the  year  643  by  the  use  of  antique  structural  materials  as  a 
court  surrounded  by  porticos,  but  without  dôme  and  minaret. 
The  same  arrangement  of  éround  plan,  but  witb  a  minaret,  is 
shown  by  the  mosque  of  Ibn-Touloun  (of  the  year  885),  especia- 
lly  remarkable  for  the  massive  piers  witb  columns  in  their  an- 
gles for  supporting  the  arches  (Pig.  240  I)  and  the  developed 
Arab  architecture  witb  the  pointed  arch.  The  minaret  bas  an 
external  stairway  windiné  around  it.  But  the  most  important 
and  grandest  plan  is  thet  of  the  mosque  of  Hassan,  built  in 
135>,-1359,  at  the  same  time  a  medresse  (¥îû.   252),  witb  four 
liwans  of  great  dimensions,  in  cross  form  about  the  uncovered 
court,  measuring  105.0  >:  117.1  ft.,  with  a  éreat  domed  tomb 
built  at  the  eastern  side  and  numerous  rooms  for  the  nigh  sch- 
ool.   tiikewise  the  medresse  of  the  Mameluke  sultan  Barkook,  e 
erected  in  the  year  1386,  is  at  the  same  time  a  mosoue  anf  tomb 
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with  a  similer-ly  erranéed  plen»  0f  the  later  mosques,  tbat  of 
Sheik  el  Mouaiyah  from  tbe  yeer  1416  again  has  the  court  plan 
ï?ith  porticos,  thèse  baving  borseshoe  arches  with  rich  and  sp~ 
lendid  treatment.  (Pig.  230).  Among  the  tomb  mosques  the  most 
important  one  is  the  Biausoleum  of  Sultan  Barkook  (1382-1399), 
a  regular  end  spaclous  court  plan  with  surrounding  monastery, 
living  and  bousekeeping  rooms,  purther  the  beautiful  tomb  mos- 
Que  of  Kaitbey  (14^6)  with  cross-shaped  ground  plan,  at  wbose 
northeest  angle  and  projecting  tnto  the  street,  (Pig.  236), 
lies  the  sepulchEal  chamber,  covered  by  a  stately  dôme.  For 
the  siinpler  mausoleums  the  numerous  tombs  of  the  caliphs  at 
the  east  of  Cairo  présent  a  necropolis  of  unique  architecture!: 
Èagnificence.  (S'xg.  246). 

In  Sicily  none  of  the  Isrger  moncmento  bave  remained  to  us 
from  the  flourishing  period  of  Saracenic  rule  of  more  than  200 
years  (82.-1060),  besides  the  little  palace  of  Menani  near  Pa- 
lermo,  probably  falling  in  this  period,  and  whose  central  room 
is  represented  in  S'ig.  233.  But  their  art  ivas  taken  into  ser- 
vice by  the  NormaBS  succeeding  them,  whose  stanch  buildings  en- 
dured  the  storms  of  the  time,  and  présent  us  in  their  remains 
-'with  extremely  veluable  documents  for  Mohammed en-Sicilian  art, 
particularly  for  the  plans  of  the  palaces.   In  the  Ziea,  built 
about  1166,  one  of  the  Norman  pleasure  palaces  near  Palermo, 
we  bave  the  previously  described  (page  207)  typical  ground  pl- 
an of  the  palace,  as  it  was  described  by  contemporary  and  lat- 
er Writers.  The  entire  equipment,  particularly  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  tfaroughout,  indicates  a  dependence  upon  Ëgybtian= 
Ârab  art. 

In  north  Africa  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Mauretania,  Islam  fo- 
und  a  particularly  favorable  réception  by  the  Moors  settled  t 
there.  Tunis  and  Algiers  became  paramount  homes  of  Wohammadan 
civil izatit>Di- and  art.  The  buildings  (Pigs.  247,  248)  hère  be- 
ar  in  their  gênerai  appeerance  the  great  tone  of  Egyptian  art, 
but  in  détail  that  luxuriant  wealth  of  graceful  ornamental  wo- 
rk,  that  amazes  us  on  their  architectural  monuments  erected  in 
Spain  on  this  side  of  the  Méditerranéen  Sea. 

In  Spain  was  founded  by  the  Moors  in  the  year  711  a  mighty 
kingdom,  which  remained  in  their  possession  for  approximately 
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eight  centuries  (until  1492),  and  which  by  commercial  relations 

witJD  the  Christian  West  attained  to  an  elevated  and  flouriehing 
civilisation,  évidence  of  which  is  given  by  the  still  Diagnifi- 
cent  and  well  preserved  architectural  monuments.   The  earliest 
work  is  the  mosque  of  Gordova  (Cordoba),  founded  in  the  year 
786  as  a  rectangular  Éourt  plan  with  the  liwan  at  the  southern 
side  (toward  Mecca).  This  was  originally  erected  es  a  portico 
with  eleven  aisles,  but  was  extended  in  depth  in  the  9  th  cen- 
tury,  and  in  width  in  the  10  th.  The  insufficient  height  of 
the  ioman  and  Byzantine  columns  employed  led  to  the  doubling 
of  columns  and  arches.  The  vast  forest  of  columns  shrouded  in 
mystical  semi-daBkness,  with  the  luxuriant  arcade  construction 
with  horseshoe  and  foiled  arches,  which  are  partly  interwoven 
(E?ig.  241),  produces  an  extremely  solemn  and  fanciful  impress- 
ion. 

Of  the  Alcazer  at  Seville,  aside  from  the  portions  of  the  b 
building  erected  by  Moorish  architects  in  the  Christian  period, 
(in  the  14  th  century),  but  few  Moorish  remains  exist,  and  of 
the  great  mosque,  there  scarcely  remains  more  than  the  minaret, 
the  bell  tower  known  to  the  world  under  the  narae  of  "Giralda''. 
The  most  mature  and  magnificent  monument  of  tbe  Mocrish  style 
and  in  many  respects  also  the  chief  work  of  the  purely  Mohemme- 
dan  art  is  the  Alhambra  on  the  hills  of  Granada.   Tt  was  orig- 
inally (in  the  9  th  century)  planned  as  a  fortress,  rebuilt  in 
the  14  th  century  as  a  royal  paèace,  but  in  the  interior  was 
only  completed  in  the  15  th  century,  sbortly  before  the  colla- 
pse  of  the  Moorish  monarchy.  The  very  irregularly  arrangea 
plan  of  the  building  is  externally  enclosed  and  without  ornam- 
ent  like  a  fortress,  and  its  porticos,  halls  and  apartments  a 
are  grouped  around  two  rectangular  and  extremely  harmonious  a 
arcaded  courts,  tbe  court  of  myrtles,  so  named  from  the  myrt- 
,^jles  surrounding  its  water  basins,  and  the  court  of  lions,  at 
whose  flowing  fountains  12  extremely  conventionalized  lions  in 
black  marble  support  the  alabaster  basin.  (Pig.  249).  At  the 
north  side  of  the  myttle  court  stands  the  massive  Comares  tow- 
er, which  contains  in  its  ground  story  one  of  the  great  magnif- 
icent  rooms,  tbe  hall  of  tbe  ambassadors.  From  the  court  of 
the  lions  the  other  four  main  halls  are  accessible,  the  vesti- 
bule-like  hall  of  the  mocarabes,  tbe  ''hall  of  the  sisters",  tbe 
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gallery-like  hall  of  justice,  aDd  the  hall  of  the  Abencerreges, 
Sleoder  monolithsic  oiarble  columcs  coupled  in  rich  variety,  h 
borseshoe  arches  with  very  slight  incurvature  et  bootoni,  stal- 
actite RBCi.lpaiDted  ornairjents  ir  inexhaustible  richness  and  él- 
eairiing  splendor  of  color  cbaracterize  the  internai  treatment. 
As  a  unique  artistic  work  of  incomparable  and  magical  beauty 
appear  to  us  still  tbose  arcaded  courts  end  interiors  of  the 
"red  palace"  of  the  last  Moorish  kings,  dreairy  and  febulous 
like  their  Doetry  and  history. 

In  Persia  but  very  few  of  the  remaining  monuments  of  Mohanim- 
edan  architecture  date  from  the  eerliest  flourishing  period 
under  the  rule  of  the  Abbassides  (750-1256),   Their  greater 
nuiTiber  belongs  to  the  time  from  the  14  th  to  the  17  th  century. 
The  Persien  buildings  in  gênerai  hâve  a  grand,  earnest  and  mon- 
uœental  character,  and  both  for  ffiosques,  as  well  as  for  medres- 
ses  and  mausoleuiris  nearly  the  saine  ground  plan.  Tbis  represe- 
Dts  a  great  court  in  form  of  a  rectangle  surrounded  by  arcades, 
extended  by  rectangular  exedras  at  the  middle  of  eacb  side. 
Of  the  two  exedras  lying  on  the  main  akis,  one  lesds  to  the  p 
principal  portai,  the  other  to  the  hall  of  prayer.  Externally 
the  plan  is  indicated  by  massive  end  strongly  pro.jecting  midd- 
le buildings  vvith  great  and  deep  portai  niches  covered  by  ogee 
arches,  and  smcotri  circuler  and  very  slender  minarets  et  the 
main  portai  (Pie.  250),  and  et  the  entrance  to  the  liwan,  fur- 
ther  by  the  network  ornamentation  in  brickwork,  tne  General  u 
use  of  the  ogee  arch,  and  the  bulbous  dômes  over  the  main  int- 
erior,  covered  with  blue  enameled  tlles. 

'  A  very  regular  plan  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the  chiei  mosQ- 
ue  of  Veramin,  erected  1322  (east  of  Téhéran),  likewise  the 
great  medresse  of  Bibi-Chanym  at  Samercand  (of  the  year  1399). 
The  finest  example  thereof  is  afforded  by  the  royal  mosque  of 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1587-1629),  erected  with  other  splendid 
buildings  on  the  Meidan  (royal  place)  of  Ispahan,  the  master- 
work  of  the  late  Persian  art.  Tne  two  most  important  monumen- 
ts in  the  provinces  farther  west,  the  mausoleum  of  Cbodabende 
Qhan  in  Sultanieh  (1304-1316),  and  the  magnificent  Blue  Mosoue 
at  Tabriz  (erected  1478),  unfortunately  lying  in  ruins,  again 
adhère  to  the  Byzantine  prototypes. 
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Mohammeden  art  extended  to  Indis  in  the  12  th  century,  and 
indeed  from  Persia.   It  was  therefore  unavoideble,  tbet  the 
Persian  plan  and  treatment  of  the  interior  should  be  directly 
adopted,  and  in  the  first  time  be  clotfied  in  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  architecture,  in  which  at  first  only  the  oéee 
arch  and  the  bulbous  dôme  appear  as  ncvelties,   Tbis  Pathan  a 
art,  so-called  froin  the  Pathan  dynasty  (1206-1526),  from  the 
first  has  a  tendency  toward  grandeor.  Its  most  important  works 
are:-  the  Kutub  Miner  at  Delhi,  i.e.  the  tall  minaret  of  a  mos- 
que  built  about  1200  and  now  destroyed,  furtber  the  Rani-Sipri 
mosque  at  Ahmedabad  datiné  from  the  15  th  century  with  gracef- 
ul  end  purely  Indien  détails,  as  well  as  the  chief  mosque  at 
Mandu  (15  th  century),  kept  in  simpler  and  severer  forms.  A 
new  and  splendid  period  of  Mohammedan-Indian  art  occurred  und- 
er  the  great  Moguls  (1526-1707),  that  developed  an  almost  boun- 
^ dless  architectural  activity.  *  Under  them  was  ficst  perfect- 
ed  an  actual  fusion  of  Persian-Mohammedan  architectural  forms 
with  those  of  Indian  architectural  reliefs,  so  that  an  entire- 
ly  new  style  erose,  to  which  works  of  unheard  magnificence  and 
magnitude  in  wonderful  perfection  owe  their  origin.  To  what  a 
rich  development  ^he  architecture  passed  is  évident  from  Pig. 
251.  (Treatment  of  window  at  A.jmir).   Agrs, .  tbeccacital  of  the 
Great  Moguls,  and  new  9elhi  were  adorned  by  the  most  noble  st- 
ructures. The  most  prominent  among  thèse  are;  the  Jumma  mosq- 
ue of  new  Delhi  (built  1631-1637),  an  entirely  regular  plan, 
executed  in  white  œerble  with  inlays  of  red  sandstone,  and  the 
grand  chief  mosque  in  §'uttehpore  Sikri,  erected  on  a  high  ter- 
race,  from  the  second  half  of  the  16  th  century  with  a  similar- 
ly  treated  ground  plan.  By  far  the  most  splendid  architectur- 
al work  is  the  îaj  Mahal  (i.e.  the  world  wonder)  at  Agra,  the 
tomb  erected  by  Shah  Jehan  (1628-1658),  a  combinetion  of  the 
Persian-Indian  plan  with  the  Byzantine  dôme  construction,  exe- 
cuted in  marble  of  différent  colors  with  inlays  of  precious 
stones  at  immeesurable  expense  and  unexcelled  magnificence. 

*  Earlier  writers   speak   of    them    in   a  characteristic   way:'^th- 
ey  composed    like    the  devil    and   detailed    like  jewelera^. 

Thèse  late  îndian  architectural  monuments  appear  to  us,  not 
only  as  the  idéal  of  the  highest  oriental  art  imagination  bec- 
orne  reality,  but  likewise  as  the  most  splendid  représentations 
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in  tbe  history  of  Bohaffimedan  architecture.  lu  the  leter  buil- 
dings is  alreedy  expressed  decay  end  an  invasion  of  Européen 
art. 

Tbe  centre  cf  gravity  of  Mobammeden  civilisation  and  power 
again  lay  in  the  West  froni  the  middle  of  the  15  th  century. 
•-.'In  Asia  Minor  the  Seldjuks  had  already  developed  e  great  ar- 
chitectural activity  in  the  13  th  century,  in  which  Persian  8 
and  Byzantine  influences  cross  and  appeer  in  coiribination  with 
Hellenistic-Roffian  fornis.  for  the  mosques  the  courts  are  want- 
ing,  emong  them  being  the  chief  mosque  il220)  and  the  mosque 
of  Sahib  Ata  in  Konia,  the  capital  of  the  Seldjuks  (the  ancie- 
nt  IconiuDi).  On  the  contrary  thèse  always  exist  at  the  medr- 
esses,  so  for  the  medresse  of  Ibrahioi  Bey  in  Akseria  near  Kon- 
ia, further  at  the  Sirtscheli  medresse  (school  of  jurists),  c 
coinpleted  in  1243,  and  the  splendid  Karatai  medresse  at  Konia, 
built  in  1251.  In  regard  to  magnitude  and  equipment,  tbe  most 
proffiinent  monument  of  Seldjuk  ert  is  the  caravanserai  of  Sult- 
ED-Han  between  Konia  and  Angora,  erected  in  1229  and  measuring 
389.5  X  198.8  ft. 

Onder  the  Osman  Turks  succeeding  the  Seldjuks  elready  strong- 
ly  appeared  Byzantine  influences  on  the  soil  of  Asie  Miner  in 
the  mosûues  of  the  chief  cities  of  Broussa  and  Nices,  and  aft- 
er  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  kinédom,  in  the  Balkan  pénin- 
sule thèse  became  entirely  dominant. 

In  Turkey  the  art  of  Islam  chiefly  sppears  as  a  revival  and 
further  development  of  the  architectural  idées  embodied  in  S. 
Sophia  at  Oonstantinojîle.  This  magnificent  monument  of  Early- 
Christian-Byzantine  church  architecture  was  transformée  into 
a  mosque  and  then  formed  the  idéal  model  for  the  numerous  mos- 
quée of  the  capital  (about  300  in  Constantinople  alone)  and  t 
tbe  entire  Turkish  empire.  Except  that  an  improvement  freque- 
ntly  occurs,  wben  the  central  impression  is  enhanced  by  attach- 
ing  four  half  dômes  to  the  main  dôme.   In  the  European  orovin- 
ces  of  Turkey,  particularly  in  Syria  and  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces, becomes  perceptible  in  the  16  th  century  the  influence 
of  mediaeval  tradition  and  the  art  of  vaultiné  of  the  Fersians 
in  the  sensé  of  a  powerful  treatment  of  the  architectural  dét- 
ails. (Pig.  253). 
;t;:,^  As  the  most  prominent  works  of  Turkish  architecture  must  be 
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taken:-  the  losque  of  kfabmoud  II  (1468-1469)  erected  by  the  By- 
zantine architect  Cbristodulos,  the  nosque  of  Bajazet  II  (1603- 
1617)  at  Çonstantinople,  and  the  two  chlef  créations  of  Simon, 
the  îiost  faœous  Osman  architect:-  the  noble  aiosque  of  Soliman 
II  in  goDstantinople  (completed  1555)  and  êfiat  of  Selim  II  at 
Adrianople  (1566-1574). 

The  extension  of  Mohammedan  architecture  remained  limited  to 
the  coontries,  into  which  the  Mohammaden  religion  found  entra- 
nce.   It  freQuently  influenced  western  art,  particularly  the 
ornamentation,  and  not  only  influenced  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
but  also  in  Spain,  Christian  art  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  (in  the  year  1492),  wbere  it  produced  that  interesting 
Mudejar  style  (Mudejars  or  Moriscos  were  termed  the  descendan- 
ts of  the  Moors),  in  which  Moorish  tecknios ' and  Moorish  ornam- 
entation combined  with  Hothic  and  later  with  Renaissance  moti- 
ves into  a  new  and  charming  architectural  style.   But  otherwi- 
se  the  Mohammedan  world  of  form  always  remained  foreign  in  the 
West,  as  were  the  Sicilian  Saracens  and  the  Moors,  and  as  the 
Turks  still  are  today.   It  affords  to  as  an  extremely  instruc- 
tive example,  how  each  isolated  form  of  art  shows  a  true  refl- 
ectioD  of  the  contemplation  of  the  world  forming  its  basis,  a 
and  of  the  individuality  of  the  history  of  its  civilization 
and  spirit. 
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Tbe  scène  of  the  art  etolution  considered  in  this  volume  is 
tne  West.   In  comparison  to  the  first  volume,  whicb  represents 
the  progress  of  architecture  among  the  peoples  of  antiquity  a 
and  of  Islam  in  its  wide  extent  from  the  Atlantic  ôcean  to  the 
extrême  Asian  East,  the  présent  one  affords  a  far  more  unified 
picture,  The  cièee.racial  connection  of  the  western  peoples, 
the  fréquent  concord  in  their  intellectual  life  and  in  the  im- 
pelling  forces  for  art  créations  compelled  a  similarity  in  the 
bases,  tbat  made  possible  a  more  tborough  treatment  of  the  pr- 
oblem  of  the  handling  of  interiors  and  the  resulting  construc- 
tion and  form  treatment  in  the  periods  of  the  middle  âges  and 
of  the  Renaissance,  so  full  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
the  civilisation  of  mankind.   The  lively  approval  enjoyed  by 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  préface  to  the  first  volume 
and  the  manner  of  its  exécution,  allows  the  hope  to  seem  just- 
ifiable, that  also  the  second  volume,  to  wbose  printing  the 
publisher  bas  agein  devoted  especial  care,  that  it  may  find 
favorable  acceptence  in  the  circles  for  whiôh  the  work  is  des- 
ign éd. 

Stuttgart.  February  1911.        Karl  0.  Hartmann. 
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l  T.   ROMANESQUE  ARCHTTECTDRE. 

I.  Oeneral  and  nistorical  basis. 

Oharlegagne  leit  the  Prankish  empire  founded  by  ûim  at  his 
death  a  well  joined  and  immovable  structure.  But  his  success- 
ors  were  not  strong  enouéh  to  maintain  it  at  its  height.  The 
unfortunate  division  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  empire  was 
treated  as  the  private  property  of  the  royal  family,  led  to  t 
the  greatest  internai  ruptures.  To  the  third  agreement  of  di- 
vision at  Verdun  (843),  which  caused  the  séparation,  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  German  speaking  peoples 
froffi  the  Romans,  there  succeeded  a  period  of  misérable  décad- 
ence, in  which  the  Prankish  lands  were  almost  without  protect- 
ion and  a  prey  to  foreign  enemies.  In  it  commenced  as  a  late 
offshoot  of  the  migrations  of  the  nations  the  powerful  inoweme- 
nts  of  the  Normans  (Vikings),  the  bold  seamen  of  the  high  Kor- 
th,  who  from  Scôndinavia,  their  primitive  Germaiic  home,  visi- 
ted  the  coast  lands  of  Europe  with  ravage  and  robbery,  then 
set  foot  firmly  in  France  (Normandy)  (912),  conauered  England 
later  (1066),  and  finally  even  in  the  distant  South  founded  a 
certainly  short-iived  but  stlendid  kingdom  in  lower  Italy  and 
Sicily  (1130).  Thence  scattered  over  the  entire  West,  by  int- 
ernai dissensions  and  contests  with  external  enemies,  in  the 
East  with  the  i^agyars  among  others,  in  the  South  with  the  Sar- 
acèns,  the  ^erman  race  now  proceeded  with  undiminished  streng- 
th.  îheir  mightiest  races,  the  5^ranks,  Saxons  and  Swabians, 
adhered  firmly  together,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Garlovin- 
gian  beirs  gave  to  the  eastern  Erankish  kingdom  a  séries  of  m 
ffionarchs,  under  whom^  ail  German  races  were  united  and  awoke 
to  a  national  consciousness,  sucb  as  was  not  the  case  under 
Charlemagne.  With  the  founding  of  the  "'Holy  Roman  Empire''  of 
the  @erman  Nation"  by  Otto  I  (in  the  year  962),  a  new  period 
began  for  the  West,  that  of  the  Serman  middle  aées. 

Until  then  the  western  provinces  of  the  Erankish  empire  had 
stood  in  the  foreéround  of  political  and  artistic  activity. 
But  now  this  rôle  passed  to  the  eastern  Eranks,  to  Sermany,  as 
the  new  embire  was  thenceforth  named.   The  new  state  obtained 
its  true  basis  by  feudalism,  that  rested  on  the  idea  already 
developed  in  the  Erankish  empire,  of  a  nutual'^  and  sacrif  icing 
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truti)  retained  until  deatc.   An  idealisic  produced  tbis  state 
systeiE,  and  whicri  never  before  nor  afterwards  bad  its  like,  ^% 
and  tb.at  in  combination  with  tiie  deep  religious  inspiration 
gave  to  ttie  middle  âges  their  peculiar  stamp.   Its  most  visible 
expression  was  found  in  knigbtbood  and  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
arcby.   Then  commenced  a  period  of  bigb  importance  to  tbe  bis- 
tory  of  tbe  world  and  of  civilization,  wbich  brougbt  to  the  ^ 
êernian  empire  its  period  of  splendor  under  tbe  Saxon,  Prankisb 
and  Hohenstanfen  emperors,  to  the  German  nations  ^he^climax  of 
their  power  and  their  heroism. 

This  period  also  then  found  an  expression  in  tbe  architectu- 
re, whicb  is  to  be  counted  with  the  highest  works  of  the  human 
intellect.   There  arose  that  national  style  of  architecture  of 
tbe  North,  later  designated  by  the  naœe  of  "Romanesoue  style", 
indeed  because  it  came  froni  the  tinie  in  wbich  the  German  intel- 
lectuel life  received  its  basai  impulses  from  Roman  ciwilizat- 
ion,  and  since  it  was  directly  connected  to  tbe  boman  antique, 
lostered  and  revived  by  obârlemagne.   But  this  appellation  is 
so  far  insuff icient,  since  even  if  many  of  its  forms  are  pre- 
figured  in  Roman  art  and  that  of  the  fartbest  Christian  East, 
tbe  Romanesque  style  did  not  hâve  its  native  place  in  Roman  c 
countries,  but  where  the  Serman  nation  possessec  superiority, 
in  Normandy,  Burgundy  and  Lombardy,  and  in  its  richest  bloom 
in  the  entirely  Germanie  Germany.   It  would  therefore  be  laett- 
er  termed  the  ''Germanie  style".  Por  it  is  the  germen  individ- 
uality,  tbat  appears  in  ail  its  forms.   The  inclination  pecu- 
liar to  the  Serman  nations  for  the  expression  of  racial  pecu- 
liarities,  for  subdivision  into  régions  and  familles,  wbich  in 
gênerai  were  closed  to  the  external  world  and  permitted  a  com- 
fortable  separate  life,  the  unusual  dissensions  manifested  in 
even  the  smallest  matters,  that  were  only  restrained  by  the  a 
ail  powerful  idea  of  Christianity  and  tbe  strong  bierercbical 
conception  of  life  in  the  period,  —  thèse  basai  tendencies  of 
the  Germanie  and  chiefly  of  the  German  national  character  find 
a  speaking  reflection  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  indeed  in 
its  separate  solution  not  only  by  races  but  also  by  countries, 
in  the  expressed  avoidance  of  ail  similar  treatment  of  détails, 
in  the  infinité  variety  of  architecturalrand  ornamental  forms. 
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and  ficelly  in  the  coŒbination  of  the  masses  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical  idea  placed  above  ail.  Just  therein,  bow  tbe  différent 
meffibers,  often  so  diverse,  exubérant  in  Dower  and  unrestrain- 
ed,  unité  in  a  complète  and  harmonious  whole,  lies  in  éreat  p 
part  thet  barmony  peculiar  to  Romanesque  architecturel  works, 
by  wbich  tbe  ÊerBian  national  lire  receives  sucb  a  characteris- 
ic  expression, 

Witb  the  entrance  of  tbe  middle  aées  tbe  entire  art  life  ht 
tbe  West  assuBied  an  unexpected  upward  course.   To  architecture 
fell  tbe  part  cf  leader.   It  was  developed  on  tbe  structures 
for  religious  worship.   Tbe  oisbops'  seats  and  tbe  monasteries 
became  not  only  the  aost  iniDortant  locations  of  Christian  civ- 
ilizetion,  but  also  flourishiné  homes  of  tbe  arts,  wbose  fost- 
eriné  lay  first  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  clergy  and  cbieily  in  tbo- 
se  of  tbe  monks,  who  already  on  account  of  tbe  différent  needs 
of  tbe  seoarate  orders  bad  an  interest  tberein,  for  workinÊ  es 
executiné  artists  witb  tbe  belo  of  lay  brothers.   In  tbe  ineas- 
ure  in  wbich  the  arts  were  also  Dlaced  in  tbe  service  of  ihe 
nofoilityv  ana  of  the  stronely  flourisbine  cities  for  satisiy- 
ing  secular  requireirients,  the  lay  élément  elsc  took  an  increas- 
ing  part  in  tbe  mastery  of  tbe  numerous  arcbitecLural  underta- 
kings.   iïinally  it  was  the  impérial  court,  which  croDcsed  to 
architecture  tbe  grandest  problems  and  brougot  tbem  to  comcle- 
tion  at  its  command  and  witb  its  means.   Thus  even  tbe  archi- 
tecture of  tbe  Romanesque  middle  aées  was  connectée  witb  tbe 
splendor  of  the  emoire,  witb  whose  faÈe  its  floursbicg  and  or- 
osperity  were  most  closely  connected. 

II.   évolution  of  nomanesûue  architecture. 
Tbe  Romanesoue  style  was  not  oriéinated  by  a  deiinite  race 
of  the  (oerman  people  or  in  a  definite  country;  \\   was  ratber 
develoDed  in  varions  and  far  separated  ■orirs  sporciimately  con- 
temporary  and  in  an  entireiy  indeDendent  manner.   tbe  reaction 
of  the  Roman  antiaue  cannot  be  mistaken.   It  excresses  itseli 
first  in  tbe  elevated  conceotion  oi  art  tauéht  fcy  the  Fcffans. 
in  the  miéhty  imoulse,  which  that  éave  in  retard  to  tne  eiol- 
oyment  of  columnar  architecture,  in  the  technics  cf  vaultice 
and  in  the  entore  treatment  oi  tbe  intericr.   Te  5  ?ozsr  or 
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Roman-Early-Ghristian  basai  form  also  returned  the  principal 
buildicg  of  Romanesque  church  architecture,  the  basilica.   In 
its  further  development  may  be  followed  the  entire  course  of 
Bomanesque  art. 

The  basis  of  the  basilica  was  already  prefigured  in  its  most 
important  parts  in  the  Carlovinéian  period  (see  Volume  1,  page 
179);  the  arrangement  of  the  nave,  transverse  aisle  and  choir 
in  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  wes- 
tern choir,  élévation  of  the  choirs  for  the  crypts,  division 
of  the  nave  into  middle  and  side  aisles,  the  installation  of 
columns  and  piers  to  support  the  longitudinal  walls  and  ceili- 
ngs,  inclusion  of  the  towers  in  the  builviiné.  (Pig.  1).   The 
internai  covering  of  the  interior,  excepting  the  apse,  cover- 
ed  by  a  half  dôme,  was  always  accompiished  by  the  open  frame- 
work  of  the  roof,  or  by  a  horizontal  wooden  ceiling  divided 
into  panels  or  coffers.   Likewise  in  the  Romanesque  period 
men  adhered  to  this  mode  of  covering,  even  if  also  in  an  ever 
more  limited  degree,  (Pig.  2).  (i'ig.  3).   But  its  small  durab- 
ility  and  easy  destruction  b^'  fire  led  quite  early  to  the  end- 
eavor  to  utilize  for  tne  basilicas  the  great  advantages  of  va- 
ulting  methods,  for  which  the  Romans  had  left  excellent  models 
in  their  architectural  works,  which  in  many  places  still  rema- 
ined  visible.   Therefore  men  besan  in  the  course  of  the  11  th 
century  (aside  from  isolated  attempts  at  vaulting  in  southern 
g'rance,  already  falling  in  the  10  th  century,  but  remaining 
without  further  development)  with  the  vaultiné  of  smaller  cha- 
pels  and  tomb  churches,  soon  passing  to  the  vaultine  of  the 
larée  churches,  first  in  the  side  aisles  and  galleries,  final- 
ly  with  advancing  structural  security,  also  in  the  middle  ais- 
. les.  Thereby  was  introduced  an  impulse  into  mediaeval  archit- 
ecture of  high  importance  in  the  history  of  architecture.   The 
construction  of  vaults  powerfully  affected  the  development  of 
the  plan,  the  treatment  of  piers  and  columns,  the  subdivision 
of  the  walls,  and  the  handling  of  façades.  The  entire  body  of 
the  structure  was  developed  into  an  organism  consistent  in  ail 
its  members  and  complète  in  itself. 

Since  the  entire  création  of  the  interior  in  ground  plan  and 
form  was  dépendent  on  the  mode  of  vaulting,  to  this  was  then 
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devoted  tbe  full  attention  oi  the  architect.  The   simplest  so- 
lution resulted  from  spanning  the  aisles  by  tunnel  vaults  with 
transverse  arches  as  Connecting  the  piers.   It  was  chiefly  com- 
mon  in  southern  France»  where  nuDoeroos  Roman  architectural  mon- 
uments still  exhibit  this  mode  of  construction.   There  are  al- 
so  foBBdiisolated  domed  churches  and  central  buildings. 

But  of  infinitely  hiéher  importance  for  western  church  arch- 
itecture was  the  introduction  of  cross  vaults.   The  Romans  had 
already  recognized  their  advantages  for  covering  elongated  ro- 
oms  (see  volume  1,  page  105),  and  extensively  employed  them  in 
their  great  designs  for  the  baths.  But  the  architects  of  the 
middle  âges  brought  them  to  their  highest  perfection.   In  the 
first  period  men  ventured  only  to  construct  round  arched  cross 
vaults,  resolting  from  the  intersection  of  two  tunnel  vaults 
of  equal  width  and  height.(See  volume  1,  Pig.  123).   Thereby 
men  were  restricted  to  square  bays  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
ground  plan,  into  which  must  be  subdivided  both  the  middle  and 
transverse  aisles,  as  well  as  the  side  aisles.   To  the  latter 
was  assignée  hali  the  width  of  the  middle  eisle,  so  that  each 
two  bays  of  the  side  aisles  equaled  one  bay  of  the  middle  ais- 
le.   Thus  originated  the  restricted  Romanesque  architectural 
System,  (^ig.  4).   Only  after  the  architects  had  progressed  so 
far  in  security  of  construction,  that  they  could  also  proceed 
to  cover  rectangular  rooms  with  tunnel  vaults  (Fie.  o)  did  the 
side  aisles  receive  the  same  number  of  vaulting  bays  as  the  m 
middle  aisle,  and  the  ground  plan  acquired  a  perfect  harmony. 
(fig.  6).   But  this  advance  also  already  indicates  the  climax 
of  the  development  of  Romanesque  art,  at  least  so  far  as  its 
style  purity  is  in  question.  For  the  technical  acquisitions 
pressed  toward  freedom  from  the  restricted  System,  toward  the 
abandonment  of  the  round  arch  and  its  restraining  conséquences. 
In  the  search  for  a  form  of  arch,  in  which  the  rise  is  indepen- 
T  dent  of  the  span,  so  that  one  could  exécute  vaults  over  spans 
of  différent  widths  with  equal  heights,  men  in  Picardy  (north 
France)  already  in  the  first  half  of  the  18  th  century  bit  on 
the  fruitful  idea  of  composing  the  vaulting  line  of  two  circu- 
lar  arcs.   Thereby  was  the  pointed  arch  (Pig.  5)  introduced  i 
into  mediaeval  architecture.   Prom  its  employment  and  the  str- 
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structurel  and  formai  results  originated  a  new  structural  Sys- 
tem:- the  Romanesque  style  passed  into  the  6othic. 

Tfae  entire  art  activity  of  the  Romanesque  middle  aées  ended 
in  a  restless  progressive  évolution.   Its  beéinninés  go  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  10  th  century,  indeed  in  a  limited  sensé 
even  to  the  days  of  the  Garlovingians.   But  in  gênerai  for  the 
Romanesque  style  in  its  formai  development  the  year  1000  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  lower  limit.   A  century  later  it  aleo  alre- 
ady  attained  its  climax  and  after  scarcely  another  century  it 
also  reached  the  last  phase,  that  of  the  transition  style.   W 
ïïith  regard  to  the  course  of  évolution,  tbree  periods  are  the- 
refore  to  be  distinguished. 

I.  The  early  period  from  1000  to  1100  (horizontally  covered 
basilices,  beginning  of  vaulted  construction,  heavy  and  undev- 
eloped  foBms). 

II.  The  best  period  from  1100  to  1180  (horizontal  ceilings 
replaced  by  vaulting,  technically  secure  treatment  of  the  Jat- 
ter,  mature  and  élégant  members  and  forms). 

III.  The  late  period  (transition  style)  from  1180  to  1250. 
(Strong  rise  and  free  treatment  of  vaults,  éraceiul  and  ricbest 
development  of  forms.   Appearance  of  new  éléments,  particular- 
ly  of  the  pointed  arch  and  of  the  buttress  System). 

ior  the  limitation  in  dates  of  thèse  periods  the  development 
of  Romanesque  art  in  the  heart  of  ^ermany  is  chiefly  consider- 
ed.  Other  countries  did  not  keeb  pace  equally.   In  certain  p 
provinces  of  5'rance  the  Romanesque  oeriod  ended  already  with 
the  endcof  the  first  quarter  of  the  13  th  century.   Also  even 
in  Germany  at  the  same  time  the  éléments  of  construction  and 
form  of  the  Gothic  style  there  developed  éradually  founô  entr- 
ance,  hère  till  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century  the  basai  char- 
acter  of  the  architecture  remained  still  Romanesque  in  its  en- 
tire  course.   The  transition  style  dénotes  for  Germany  the  la- 
st climax  of  its  national  character  in  the  splendid  time  of  t 
the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  freed  from  gevere  restreint. 

A.   Romanesque  Church  Architecture. 
I.   The  ground  plan. 

The  plan  and  treatment  of  the  Romanesque  churches  is  so  var- 
ied,  that  scarcely  a  sinéle  one  bears  ail  the  cbaracteristic 
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marks.   And  still  icost  buildings  by  the  uniformity  of  their  p 
Durpose  hâve  barmonious  traits,  from  which  indeed  may  be  est- 
ablisbed  a  normal  scheine.  This  is  perticularly  true  for  Germ- 
any,  where  the  *'restricted  System"  was  œost  clearly  and  cons- 
istently  developed.   The  éround  form  of  the  church  building 
is  formed  by  the  three  aisled  basilica,  (Excect  in  soutbern 
Phance,  single  aisled  basilicas  are  only  found  in  smaller  city 
and  couDtry  churches;  xive  aisled  are  rare).  In  the  ground  pl- 
an ail  dimensions  are  arranged  with  a  definite  ratio  to  each 
other  (B'ig.  4).   A  mass  giving  unit  is  the  square  arisiné  from 
the  intersection  of  the  middle  and  transverse  aisles,  the  cros- 
sing.   AdjoinÎDg  it  on  the  east  is  the  choir  square  with  the 
semicircular  apse,  on  the  south  and  north  sides  being  a  square 
as  the  transverse  aisle,  and  toward  the  west  several  squares 
are  prefixed  (generally  three  to  six  in  Germany),  which  form 
the  middle  aisle.  The  side  aisles  receive  half  the  width  of 
the  middle  aisle;  they  open  at  the  east  into  the  transepts, 
which  as  a  rule  are  enlarged  by  two  saialler  side  apses  in  the 
opposite  wall  es  terminations  of  the  side  aisles.   In  richer 
plans,  already  in  part  in  the  best  Romanesque  ceriod,  but  es- 
pecislly  common  in  the  late  Romanesque  period,  the  side  aisles 
are  also  continued  beyond  the  transepts  as  choir  aisles.  (Pig. 
7).  On  ffrench  cathedrals  a  number  of  radially  arranged  chape- 
Is  are  often  attached  outside  the  choir  aisle,  which  permit  t 
the  érection  of  numerous  altars  and  remarkably  animate  the  ea- 
stern  portion.  (See  volume  1,  page  181),   Double  choirs  and 
double  transverse  aisles  still  freouently  occur  in  Germany  in 
the  early  time  of  the  -ReflSToBalicgr  period,  (S^ig.  8),  but  hâve 
an  innate  justification  only  for  monastery  churches,  and  they 
again  gredually  disappear  in  the  late  oeriod.   The  inclusion 
of  towers  in  the  mass  of  the  building  is  treated  with  increas- 
ing  attention.   Smaller  churches  receive  one  or  two  towers  at 
the  western  end;  for  larger  churches  the  number  is  increased 
to  five  or  more,  and  in  certain  cases  even  to  nine.   Their  ér- 
oupiné  follows  no  definite  rule.  Most  commonly  four  towers 
occur  at  the  angles  of  the  nave,  two  on  the  western  façade  and 
two  in  the  angles  between  choir  and  transverse  aisle;  then  th- 
ey solve  an  important  statical  oroblem,  since  they  chiefly  op- 
P 
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oppose  tiie  tbrust  of  tbe  vaults  acting  ic  tbe  longitudinal  di- 
rection.  Yet  tùey   also  irequently  flank  the  apse  or  stand  at 
the  sides  of  the  gable,  sometimes  also  at  the  angles  of  tbe 
transepts.  (See  ÉPiês.  17,  36,  45  and  9).   Evidently  determina- 
tive  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  towers  was  the  s 
striving  for  picturesque  effect  and  for  a  living  expression  of 
tbe  taeaven  aspirine  idea  of  Christianity,  Over  tbe  intersect- 
ion of  transverse  and  middle  aisles  usually  rises  a  polygonal 
Crossing  tower.  (See  Pigs.  9,  36,  44).     Thé  cpossing  piers  sup- 
porting  it  are  conseouently  particnlarly  strong.   Not  rarely 
also  tbe  crossing  or  the  entire  transverse  aisle  is  taken  into 
the  raised  choir  (presbytery),  and  this  is  enclosed  by  low  ba- 
lustrades (concelli).   In  their  pèeces  occur  in  the  later  time 
(analagous  to  tbe  byzantine  iconostasis;  see  volume  1,  page 
188)  higb  enclosures,  tbat  open  by  doors  toward  tbe  middle  ai- 
sle and  are  freouently  treated  as  galleries.   On  thèse  galler- 
ies,  reached  by  winding  stairs  from  the  choir,  was  read  tbe 
gospels,  from  whicn  tbey  received  tbe  name  of  "lectorium",  tbe 
name  of  "lettner"  (rood  gallery)  being  derived  from  tbat.  (See 
Fig.  1Ô2). 

Tbe  importance  of  the  crypt  as  a  buriel  church  beneatb  tbe 
raised  choir  goes  back  into  tbe  12  tb  century.   By  the  influen- 
tial  and  widely  extended  buildiné  schools  lounded  by  the  Béné- 
dictine Order  at  Cluny  in  Burgundy  and  by  the  Hirsau  congréga- 
tion in  Swabia,  this  was  entirely  opoosed  (on  tbe  other  hand 
witb  it  the  continuation  of  tbe  side  aisles  as  choir  aisles 
forms  the  rule).   To  tbe  Windows  were  éiven  at  first  very  sma- 
11  dimensions,  in  order  to  weaken  the  walls  the  leest  possible 
against  tbe  stronê  tbrust  of  the  vaults.   They  lie  in  the  side 
walls  of  the  nave,  in  the  apse,  and  in  tbe  clearstory  walls  of 
tne  middle  aisle.  (See  volume  1,  paée  loi).  ¥ot   the  saroe  rea- 
son  are  the  portais  strikingly  small.   They  were  arranged,  as 
on  tbe  Early  Christian  and  Oarlovinginan  basiiiees,  in  tbe  we- 
stern façade  as  separate  entrances  to  tbe  différent  aisles  or 
between  tbe  two  façade  towers,  or  also  and  especially  in  chur- 
ches  witb  double  choirs  in  the  sides  of  tbe  side  aisles,  tbe 
transepts,  or  in  tbe  soutbern  or  nortbern  walls  of  the  nave. 

The  larée  atrium  of  the  Early  Obristian  churcbes  is  omitted 
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almost  without  exception.   The  former  portico  (see  volume  1, 
page  176)  remains  as  a  small  open  room  ineerted  between  tbe 
western  towers  or  prefixed  to  the  entire  widtb  of  the  façade, 
'-'  to  which  the  name  of  ^'paradise"  was  given.  The  holy  water  ba- 
sin  placed  within  it  at  the  enteance  recalls  a  recollection  of 
the  former  cantbarus.  (See  volume  1,  page  149).  ".   <r;.  i 

fhe  location  of  the  high  altar,  to  whicb  are  added  side  alt- 
ars  in  the  smaller  side  aoses,  the  cathedra  and  the  seats  for 
the  priests,  the  division  of  the  interior  for  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  follow  the  model  given  in  the  Early  Christian  bas- 
ilica.  (See  volume  1,  page  149).  Since  sufficient  space  was 
at  the  ooBUDanô  of  the  clergy  in  the  presbytery  enlarged  by  the 
choir  square  and  the  crossing,  and  also  sometimes  by  the  enti- 
re transverse  aisle,  there  could  be  an  aisle  taken  from  the  f 
former  enclosure  by  balustrades  in  the  nave. 

Besides  the  longitudinal  church  System  described  hère  ,  the- 
re yet  occur  central  plans  among  Romanesque  church  buildings. 
Thèse  are  more  common  in  southern  countries  (Italy  and  south 
france)  than  in  the  north,  erected  chiefly  as  baptismal  chape- 
Is  (baptisteries)  beside  the  main  churches,  as  churches  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  or  as  chapels  for  the  dead  (so-called  bone  hou- 
ses)  in  cemeteries.  Parish  churches  based  on  the  central  sch- 
eme  are  more  rarely  found  and  then  are  explained  by  the  parti- 
cular  conditions  and  relations  of  the  countries  and  masters  c 
concerned. 

2.  The  structure. 

The  development  of  the  churches  in  height  was  carried  on  in 
the  early  time  of  the  Romanesque  period  still  entirely  witbin 
the  limits  of  the  always  low  antioue-Ohristian  basilicas.   Tet 
in  its  furtber  progress  the  dimensions  begin  to  increase,  and 
in  the  best  period  of  the  restricted  System  (about  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  12  th  century),  the  height  of  the  middle  aisle 
to  the  springing  of  the  vaults  generally  attained  twice  the  b 
breadth,  thus  being  twice  the  side  of  the  crossing  square.   B 
But  advances  fer  beyond  this  measure  were  made  finally.   The 
structure  itself  is  essentially  determined  by  the  mode  of  fra- 
ming  of  the  ceiling.   So  long  as  only  visible  framework  of  the 
roof  or  horiî^ontci]  v.oode!  ctjDinPs  came  into  considération,  t 
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Lhere  are  also  iound  more  Dur-ely  columoar  basilicas,  in  which 

':;the  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  rest  entirely  on  columns.   But 
already  in  the  Oarlovingian  churches  (ffinhart's  basilioa  at 
Steinbach;  yolume  1,  page  131),  the   columns  were  reolaoed  by 
tne  stron.é  oiers;  thèse  predominated  during  the  entire  Roman- 
esque period.  Yet  also  continued  the  alternation  of  piers  (at 
the  angles  of  the  squares  of  the  oiiddle  aisle)  and  coluinns  set 
between  them,  which  is  first  proved  amonâ  the  Serman  churches 
indeed  on  the  long  since  destroyed  abbey  church  at  Lorsch,  de- 
dioated  in  the  year  774  (see  volume  1,  page  132),  being  espec- 
ially  fréquent  in  the  Saxon  provinces.  (See  ¥'iè,    8). 

With  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  another*  problein  fell  to  the 
pier.   It  not  only  received  the  tolerably  uniforiuly  distribut- 
ed  weight  of  the  wall,  but  becanie  a  supporter  of  the  vault,  a 
and  as  such  was  dépendent  on  it.  The  pier  must  then  firêt  cor- 
respond in  strength  to  the  load  assigned  to  it,  while  if  the 
great  vaults  of  the  middle  aisle  rested  on  it,  it  was  to  be 
made  more  massive,  than  if  it  only  had  to  support  the  smaller 
vaults  of  the  side  aisle.   Rut  it  must  also  be  arraneed  in  fo- 
rai according  to  its  structural  problem,  when  the  members  of  t 
tne  vault  required  corresponding  support  by  rectangular  proje- 
ctions on  the  pier  or  pilasters,  extendiag  irom  the  impost  to 
the  base  oi  the  pier.   Thus  originated  the  main  and  intermedi- 
ate  piers,  as  well  as  the  compound  piers.  (Pies. 10, ,11) .  On 
them  the  statical  function  also  came  to  be  expressed  decorati- 
vely.  VJith  advancing  skill  in  vaulting  they  experienced  an 
even  richer  treatment.  The  entire  structure  thus  received  by 
the  internai  alternating  efiect  of  supports  and  the  forms  of 
the  ceiling  an  animated  and  rythmic  treatment.  (Since  the  chu- 
rch architecture  of  the  12  th  century  frequently  undertook  the 
vaulting  of  such  basilicas,  that  originally  had  horizontal  wo- 
oden  ceilings  or  were  intended  therefor,  the  forœ  treatment  (Éf 
the  supports  frequently  omits  a  regard  to  the  ceilings. 

The  earliest  vaulting  of  Romanesque  churches  in  the  great 
stylé  was  carried  on  as  entirely  indenendent  undertakings  at 
the  same  time  in  three  widely  separated  régions;  for  example 
in  Burgundy  at  the  abbey  church  of  Cluny  (1089-1095),  in  the 

/  Rhine  provinces  at  the  cathedrals  of  Spires  (jbetween  1080  and 
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1100  and  Mentz  (toegun  1081)  and  in  Lombardy  at  S.  Arabrogio  in 

Milan  and  S.  Michèle  of  Pavia  from  the  second  half  of  the  11 
th  century.  Ail  of  thern  are  based  on  a  unified  System,  in  so 
far  as  the  elongated  interior  of  the  aisles  is  first  spanned 
by  several  transverse  arches,  sometimes  rising  from  the  pro- 
jections of  the  piers.   'Thèse  produced  a  subdivision  of  the 
ceiling  into  separate  bays  or  areas,  which  were  then  vaulted. 
Çor  the  building  first  named,  as  for  numerous  ?rench  churches 
that  assume  a  separate  position  in  this  respect,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  tunnel  vault  was  chosen  for  the  aiddle  aisle. 
The  others  hâve  the  cross  vault,  infinitely  more  important  for 
the  évolution  of  mediaeval  art,  (See  volume  1,  page  105).  This 
shows  itsetf  as  partisuiarjy  suited  for  church  architecture, 
since  the  entire  ceiling  load  is  transferred  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  groin  lines,  the  transverse  arèhes  and  their  répétition 
on  the  walls,  the  side  arches,  and  consequently  entirely  rest 
on  the  piers.   At  first  the  vaults  were  still  unusually  heavy 
and  deep  (in  certain  places  up  to  ô.5ô  ft.),  whereby  is  also 
explained  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  piers  and  abutm- 
ent  walls.   The  endeavors  of  the  architect  soon  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  weiôht  of  tne  vaults  and  particularly  the  strong 
side  thrust  resulting  therefrom.  On  the  original  cross  vault 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  two  tunnel  vaults,  the  groin 
lines  form  a  flat  ellipse,  since  their  intersection  is  at  just 
the  same  height  as  the  crown  of  the  round  arch.  (See  volume  1, 
page  123).  This  produces  a  much  greater  side  thrust  than  a  s 
semicircular  or  stilted  arch.  To  obtain  a  réduction  of  the 
thrust,  men  began  gradually  to  raise  the  diagonal  arches.   Ab- 
out  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century,  thèse  reach  the  semicirc- 
/^  le.  On  the  separate  tunnel  compartments  the  line  of  the  crown 
was  no  longer  horizontal,  but  it  rose  toward  the  common  vertex 
in  the  form  of  a  flat  arch.   The  vault  compartments  (thèse  are 
the  spherical  triangles  between  groin  lines  and  transverse  or 
side  arches)  were  swelled  upwards,  so  that  tfae'swèlled  (bosom) 
vault  was  produced.  (S'ig.  12).  In  récognition  of  the  high  im- 
portance of  the  groin  arches  for  a  proper  réduction  of  the  va- 
ult, men  finally  decided  (in  Sermany  at  about  the  end  of  the 
12  th  century,  in  Norman  Prance  already  in  its  second  quarter). 
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to  construct  them  like  the  transverse  arches  as  orojecting  di- 
agonal arches,  combining  them  at  the  intersection  in  a  boss. 
Thereby  the  bay  was  divided  into  a  network  of  ribs,  between 
which  the  oompartments  oould  be  turned  with  unequal  and  less 
thickness.  Thèse  ribbed  cross  vaults  (?ig.  13)  indicates  an 
extremely  important  advance  in  the  entire  structural  System, 
i'rom  its  consistent  use  resulted  most  structural  innovations 
of  the  transitional  period  and  of  ail  later  tnediaeval  archit- 
ecture. With  the  introduction  of  cross  vaults  first  in  the 
side  aisles,  then  in  the  middle  and  transverse  aisles,  and  wi- 
th the  exécution  of  choir  and  cloister  vaults  (see  volume  1, 
page  lOô)  over  the  aoses,  and  with  the  crossing  was  subsequen- 
tly  completed  the  création  of  the  interior  of  the  cross  vault- 
ed  basilica. 

During  the  entire  Romanesque  period,  the  form  of  the  pure  b 
basilica  predominated  with  lower  side  aisles,  raised  middle  a 
aisle  and  widdows  in  its  clearstory  walls.  (Wiè.    14),  Yet  ot- 
her  tyoes  of  plan  were  develooed  with  référence  to  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  interior  or  for  structural  reasons.   The  crypts 
were  quite  early  covered  by  cross  vaults  and  always  had  aisles 
of  equal  heiôht.  (See  rié.  82).   In  the  little  chaoel  of  S.  B 
Bartholomafls  at  Pederborn  (Westphalia)  of  the  year  1017,  the 
first  exaaple  of  the  entire  covering  oi  an  uoper  church  by  cr- 
oss vaults  in  Sermany,  thèse  in  the  same  manner  and  manifestly 
under  the  influence  of  this  crypt  vaulting,  are  carried  to  eq- 
ual heights  over  the  middle  and  side  aisles.   Thereby  was  obt- 
ained  indeec  an-interior  supported  by  piers  but  of  equal  heig- 
hts and  consequently  uniiied.   Thus  arose  the  System  of  hall 
churches.  (See  S'ié.  15),   A  structurally  favorable  change  was 
produced  by  the  insertion  of  a  vaulted  intermediate  floor  in 
the  high  side  aisles  with  the  develooment  of  the  upoer  stories 
thus  formed  into  ealleries.  In  thèse  hall  churches  with  gall- 
eries  tne  intermediate  floors  oroducé  a  stiffening  of  the  pie- 
rs, and  the  transverse  arches  turned  between  the  différent  di- 
visions of  the  gallery  with  the  leveling  masonry  above  causes 
a  side  résistance  to  the  middle  main  vaults.   The  impression 
l   of  the  interior  approximates  that  of  the  basilica,  but  is  inf- 
erior  to  that,  since  the  upper  walls  of  the  middle  aisle  hâve 
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no  direct  light.   To  obtain  a  clearstory,  men  raised  the  walls 

of  the  ffliddle  aisle  above  the  roofs  of  the  ôalleries,  and  thus 
created  a  new  type,  that  of  the  vaulted  basilica  with  galleri- 
es.  (Oathedral  at  £jimburg-a-Lahn;  see  fié.  16), 

Differing  from  this  gênerai  course  of  development  of  vaulted 
construction  of  the  Romanesque  period,  that  of  the  church  buil- 
dings in  France  struck  out  a  new  path,  especially  in  its  south- 
ern  provinces.  It  evidently  commences  with  a  direct  imitation 
of  Roman  architectural  methods  with  the  spanning  of  a  nave  wi- 
th single  aisle,  a  so-called  hall  church,  by  a  tunnel  vault, 
that  is  subdivided  into  bays  by  transverse  arches,  which  rise 
from  wall  piers  like  the  antique  or  half  columns.  The  nave 
ends  at  the  altar  and  without  the  insertion  of  a  transverse 
aisle,  but  with  a  square  raised  choir  poom,  frequently  covered 
by  a  dôme,  and  an  adjoining  polygonal  apse.  But  very  early 
and  after  the  end  of  the  10  th  century  was  also  developed  the 
System  of  the  hall  church,  that  soon  became  at  home  in  the  Bh- 
one  Valley  as  well  as  in  the  extrême  south  and  west  of  France, 
and  from  thence  penetrated  into  the  north  as  well  as  beyopd  t 
the  Pyrénées  into  Spain.  'The  insertion  of  galleries  again  ga- 
ve a  certain  agreement  of  the  interior  created  with  the  basil- 
ican  type,  which  predominated  in  middle  and  northern  France, 
both  with  and  without  galleries.   Hère  the  vaulting  movement 
on  the  whole  followed  the  normal  course  already  described,  wh- 
ile  in  a  rather  limited  domain  of  the  southwest,  in  Aquitaine 
and  under  Byzantine  influences,  the  vault  bays  divided  by  tra- 
nsverse arches  are  covered  by  pendèntive  dômes  (see  Fig.  5S). 
The  tunnel  vaults  maintained  themselves  elsewhere.  On  three 
aisled  churches  the  tunnel  vaults  either  lie  ^arallel  to  the 
longitudinal  direction  or  the  side  aisles  hâve  half  tunnel  va- 
ults, whose  crown  line  abuts  against  the  walls  of  the  middle 
aisle,  thereby  affording  great  advantages  in  construction,  wh- 
en  they  transfer  the  side  thrust  of  the  main  vault  to  the  ext- 
ernal  walls  like  flying  buttresses.  (Figs.  59,  ôl).  This  eff- 
ect  was  obtained  by  placing  the  tunnel  vaults  transversely  in 
the  side  aisles.  Thèse  were  soon  suoceeded  by  their  intersec- 
tion, and  thereupon  the  adoption  of  cross  vaults,  first  in  the 
side  aisle  and  finally  also  in  the  middle  aisle. 
'     With  the  increasiné  certainty  of  the  mediaeval  architect  in 
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vaulted  construction  appeared  a  réduction  of  tne  wall  masses 
corresponding  to  the  lessened  weight  and  side  thrust  of  their 
vaults.  Their  intersections  at  doorways  and  Windows  became 
gradually  longer.  The  latter  senerally  continued  narrow  and 
small  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  side  aisles,  but  were  enlarged 
in  the  clearstory  vfalls  of  the  middle  aisle.   The  interior  of 
the  church  was  consequently  filled  with  a  mystical  dim  light, 
somewhat  lighter  upwards.  The  most  favorable  light  was  furn- 
ished  by  the  Windows  in  the  polygonal  drum  of  the  crowning  to- 
wer.  Eiikewise  tne  western  and  side  towers  received  in  the  low- 
er  stories  only  small  and  slot-like  openings,  but  still  above 
the  roof  were  made  more  light  and  graceful  by  the  larger  sing- 
le and  couDled  Windows.  Particularly  ooen  was  :arraagéd'nhe  u 
upoerniost  story,  intended  as  a  bell  tower,  in  order  to  allow 
free  passage  to  the  sound  of  the  bell.  Çonical  or  pyramidal 
spires,  frequently  massively  constructed  of  eut  stone,  on  which 
for  square  or  polygonal  plans,  small  gables  usually  rise  above 
the  différent  sides,  forminâ  the  termination.  (fig.  17).  Por 
the  external  covering  of  the  reoiainder  of  the  building  remain- 
ed  in  use  the  éable,  shed,  bip  and  conical  roofs,  already  coïiî- 
.Tîon  in  the  antique  Sarly  Ohristian  oeriod,  with  a   coveriné  oi 
tiles,  slates  or  métal  (lead). 

The  technical  methods  exhibit  in  the  beginning  the  still  fum- 
bling  uncertainty  of  the  builders  in  construction  and  form. 
Thèse  were  even  then  chiefly  of  the  clergy,  who  had  no  traini- 
né  in  building.  Only  after  taking  into  service  suitable  lay 
brothers  for  the  érection  of  the  buildings  was  developed  a  per- 
manent race  of  mechanics,  who  indeed  according  to  need  travel- 
ed  from  one  building  site  to  another,  was  gradually  crystalli- 
zed  technical  knowledge.  An  arrangement  of  plan  and  prelimin- 
ary  calculations  of  the  Project  for  a  church  in  the  modem  se- 
nsé indeed  never  occurred.  frequently  without  reôard  to  whet- 
her  the  means  were  adéquate,  the  buildings  were  commenced,  in- 
deed as  a  rule  with  the  most  important  oart,  the  altar  house. 
But  not  rarely  raust  work  be  stoDoed  and  the  buildings  utilized; 
the  enlargement  and  comoletion  of  the  structure  was  a  work  of 
a  much  later  time.   Prom  inaccuracies  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
ground  plan,  for  which  the  square  still  afforded  a  convenient 
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unit  of  measure,  the  variation  from  the  riêht  angle  in  the  pl- 
an and  the  like  permits  the  conclusion,  that  men  also  depended 
on  very  primitive  tools  and  expédients.   In  the  construction 
01  the  building  the  statical  feeling,  gradually  attaining  high 
development  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  piers  and  vaults,  w 
was  often  entirely  wanting  in  a  very  important  oart,  the  subs- 
tructure. 'The  walls,  so  heavy  in  themselves  and  loaded  by  the 
masses  of  the  vaults,  usually  had  such  insufficient  foundatio- 
ns,  and  indeed  eet  so  flatly  on  the  groand,  that  notable  sett- 
lements  alr^actyoccurred  during  the  construction,  of  which  the 
''leaning  towerë"  afford  évidence  today. 

The  material  itself  was  aiostly  good.  Men  particularly  under- 
stood  bow  to  prépare  an  adhesive  and  durable  mortar.  The  inar- 
ble  in  Italy  produced  a  splendid  effect  and  permitted  the  rich- 
est  moulding  and  treatment  in  relief.  ïn  France  indeed  men  h 
had  a  less  noble  material  at  command,  yet  a  fine-grained  ând 
easily  wrought  limestone;  but  in  Sermany  on  the  contrary  were 
chiefly  colored  sandstone  and  tufa,  that  in  certain  régions 
and  especially  on  the  Rhine  permitted  a  finer  chiseled  vrork, 
but  in  other  provinces  the  coarse-grained  or  porous  structure 
precluded  this.  As  the  most  excellent  masonry  was  ranked  ash- 
lar  construction,  for  the  animation  of  which  by  bands  and  sur- 
face patterns  ©f  oolychromatic  stones  apoeared  a  spécial  ore- 
ference  in  îtaly,  as  well  as  partially  in  the  north.   In  using 
quarried  stone,  men  chose  a  better  material  as  a  rule  for  the 
angles,  mouldings,  columns,  piers  and  moulded  members.   In  the 
bonding  oocur  occasionally  the  opus  reticulatum  and  opus  spic- 
atum,  known  from  Roman  remains  of  buildings.  (Voluge  1,  iigw 
105).  Very  dangerous  proved  to  be  the  widely  extended  use  in 
the  Romanesque  period,of  wooden  timbers  inserted  in  the  exter- 
nal  walls  in  order  to  distribute  the  pressuee  and  for  anchors, 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  west  building  of  the  church  at  Wimpfen- 
im-Tâl,  in  the  west  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Worms,  and  on  m 
many  other  monuments.  With  other  things  it  led  to  the  collaose 
of  the  northern  west  tower  of  the  foundation  church  at  fï'ritzl- 
ar  in  the  year  1363,  and  it  was  also  manifestly  one  of  the  ch- 
ief  reasons  for  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  S,  Marco  in  Venice.* 
Gikewise  the  brick  construction,  already  native  in  Lombardy 
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sinoe  tèe  Roman  period,  in  the  12  th  century  found  entrance  a 
and  zealous  use  in  the  north  Qerman  lowlands,  where  natural  s 
stone  was  only  procured  with  difficulty.   It  there  bears  in  t 
the  détails  numerous  traits  harmonizing  with  those  of  the  bri- 
ckôarcbitecture  of  upper  Italy.  (The  mediaeval  wall  bricks  ch- 
iefly  differ  frora  the  antique-Roman,  in  that  the  latter  shows 
a  deep  red  witn  a  height  of  only  1.18  to  1.97  ins,  and  a  leng- 
th  of  7.87  to  11.81  ins.,  while  the  mediaeval  bricks  hâve  a  1 
lighter,  yellowish-red  oolor  and  are  considerably  higher,  3.54 
to  4.78  ins.  thick  and  about  9.84:  ins.  long).  With  the  exten- 
sion of  stone  and  brick  construction  receded  the  importance  of 
wood  as  a  building  material,  Only  in  the  bigh  North,  in  Scan- 
dinavia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  in  which  the  churches  were 
externally  constructed  of  wood,  it  likewise  continued  in  the 
middle  âges. 

*  Vi  truvius   had    already  faoommended  for  masonry    ineefîed   an- 
ohora   of   ^Gharr'ed'*   olive   wood,     i,e,    charred   over    a  olear  fire, 
and   which   ia   infini tely  more  durable    than  oak  or  fir  wood, 
3.   Architectural  treatmaint  and  décoration, 

Like  the  entire  structural  System,  so  was  also  rooted  tbe  f 
form  expression  of  Romanesque  art  in  the  ground  of  the  German= 
Roman  antique,  oermeated  by  Byzantine  and  Syrian-Early-Ohrèst- 
ian  tendencies.  But  during  its  growth  it  adopted  in  ever  ric- 
her  measure  materials  lurnished  by  the  northern  German  oivili- 
zation,  under  wbose  énfluence  arose  changed  and  novel  forms, 
which  permit  the  primitive  forms  to  be  recognized  in  but  gêne- 
rai ways. 

The  internai  architecture  was  substantially  determined  by  t 
the  method  of  treatiaê  supports  and  ceilings,  by  the  subdivis- 
ion of  the  wâlls,  and  by  the  ooenings  in  doorways  and  Windows. 
On  columns  and  oiers  continued  the  classical  divisions  into 
base,  shaft  and  capital.   But  otherwise  they  followed  no  bind- 
ing  law.   A«cording  to  the  structural  requirements,  the  colum- 
ns are  sometimes  unusually  thick  and  stumpy,  sometimes  thin 
and  slender,  especially  the  latter  when  they  project  from  the 
piers  as  half  columns.   The  base  of  the  column  retains  the  pro- 
file of  the  Attic  base  (P'ié.  19),  is  at  first  unusually  hiéh, 
approxidiating  classical  oroportions  in  the  best  oeriod,  but  1 
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later  beconies  ever  lower,  appearing  finally  as  a  plate  edged 
by  a  deep  scotia,  from  which  the  torus  lying  on  the  plinth  oro- 
jects  in  a  wide  and  flat  form.   A  transformation  of  the  base 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  Romanesque  style  was  effected  by 
the  corner  leaf,  an  addition  at  first  like  a  block  or  knob, 
then  ornamented  in  animal  and  plant  lorms  of  infinité  variety, 

;  Dlaced  on  the  anéles  of  the  plinth  (S'ié.  20).  —  It  fiBSt  app- 
peaps  in  Lombardy,  but  already  50  years  later  is  at  home  in  G 
Qermany  and  there  fornis  a  oharacteristic  of  the  art  of  the  12 
th  century.  With  the  beéinning  of  the  13  th  century  the  angle 
ornament  was  supplanted  by  the  annular  moulding,  orojecting  e- 
ven  to  tae   angles  of  the  plinth. 

The  coloffln-shaft  is  mostly  monolithic  (made  of  one  stone)  in 
Germany,  in  this  case  being  soraewhat  diminished,  but  without 
entasis.   It  there  remains  in  éeneral  more  slender  than  in  Sn- 
gland  and  France,  where  as  also  in  part  in  Italy,  is  preferred 
the  construction  in  courses.   The  external  surface  is  mostly 
sraooth  and  seldom  fluted,  but  usually  in  the  later  period  is 
covered  by  zigzag  patterns,  strap,  rope,  scale  and  interlaced 
ornament.   Qccasionally  occur  knotted  connections  at  the  midd- 
le  of  the  shafts  of  thin  coupled  columns.   In  Italy  the  colunfi- 
Ds  are  usually  twisted  in  the  most  varied  alternatlon  and  inl- 
aid  witù  costly  mosaics,  (fiés.' 21,  69).   The  late  -period  enr- 
iched  the  shafts  further  with  the  column  band,  an  intermediate 
shaped  moulded  member  inserted  at  its  middle,  xisst  oecurring 
on  the  small  columns  and  giving  them  a  good  connection  with 
the  wall,  also  later  passing  to  the  free  supoorts  also  as  a 
characteristic  mark  of  tne  transition  style.  (S'ié.  40). 

' x  An  infinité  variety  of  novel  forms  was  matured  on  Romanesq- 
ue capitals.   Originally  imitated  from  antique  forms  in  the  0 
Garlovingian  period  (B'ig.  22),  they  ever  become  more  perraeated 
and  transformed  by  northern  ornamentation,  until  the  Roman  fo 
form  of  the  unknowable  was  aoproximated  and  was  perceived  to 
be  neither  clear  nor  beautiful.   îherefore  men  passed  to  the 
sélection  of  the  simple  square  boss  form  for  the  head  of  the 
column,  rounding  this  off  on  each  side  in  a  semicirclè   open- 
ing  upwards,  whereby  a  stronély  supportin^  curved  line  extend- 
ed  between  tèe  abacus  and  astraéal.   Thus  was  obtained  the  eu 
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cusnion  capital,  characteriziné  the  best  time  of  the  Romanesq- 
ue period.  (fig.  23  A).  Thia  permitted  in  a  simple  and  estfaet- 
ically  tasteful  manner  tbe  transition  fpom  the  circular  form 
of  the  shaft  to  the  square  of  the  impost  of  the  aroh,  and  it 
affords  in  the  semiciroles  and  the  underside  surfaces  suitable 
for  relief  ornament,  that  develooed  an  almost  fabulous  wealth 
of  highly  imaginative  band  and  plant  ornament,  richly  permeat- 
ed  by  the  mystical  symbolism  of  grotesque  àuaan  and  animal  fi- 
gures, Even  if  still  rare,  the  cushion  capital  was  already 
found  before  1050  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  Alos,  earliest 
in  Sermany  on  the  western  choir  of  tfte  Minster  at  Ëssen  (vol- 
ume 1,  page  178)  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Micbael  at  Hildesheim 
(1001-1033;  Pig.  41),  but  became  naturalized  in  Sermany  from 
the  middle  of  the  11  th  century  *,  there  dominating  ail  archi- 
tecture during  the  entire  time  of  the  best  Romanesque  period. 
4s  transformations  of  the  basai  form  are  to  be  regarded  the 
four-parted  cushion  capital  of  the  art  of  Alsace  and  of  the 
lower  Rhine,  the  octopartite  in  the  région  around  Lake  Const- 
ance, and  the  scalloped  or  folded  capital  characteristic  of 
English  architecture,  («"ig.  79),  In  north  cerman  brick  arch- 
itecture is  already  found  the  trapézoïdal  caoitâl  already  ore- 
figured  in  Dombardy.  (S'ig.  23  B).   In  France  the  cushion  caoi- 
tal  never  was  actually  naturalized:  there  the  inserted  frustum 
or  a  pyramed  or  cône  predominated  as  the  nucleus  form  of  the 
capital.  In  Italy  and  in  some  régions  of  Germany  the  figure 
capitals  enjoyed  greater  favor.  (Pig,  24  A).   The  so-called 

historical  capitals"  often  présent  in  thsir  relief  ornamenta- 
tion  an  entire  story  in  connected  représentation  and  distribu- 
ted  over  an  entire  séries  of  columns.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  12  th  century,  the  use  of  the  cushion 
capital  diminishes;  in  the  place  of  the  heavy  square  block  as 
a  basai  form  occurs  the  slender  bell.  The  caoital  with  buds 
(Pig.  24  B)  found  entrance  and  soon  became  a  characteristic 
mark  of  late  Romanesque  art.  It  was  succeeded  from  about  1225 
onward  by  the  bell  with  leaves  capital  (F'ig.  25)  as  the  last 
stage  of  the  forms  of  Romanesque  capitals.  —  Ths  abacus  added 
to  the  caoital  is  mostly  strikingly  hiéh,  treated  witn  strong- 
ly  supporting  mouldings,  and  it  is  decorated  by  relief  orname- 
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ornainent  io  the  richer  development, 

*  Abouî    the   same   time   ( 1050) 'dîsappear    in   Sermany    the   remin- 
isoenaea    like    the   antique,^ (dehio) ,    tarther   eee   page  24. 

The  piers  chiefly  follow  the  columns  in  the  forais  of  their 
bases,  are  made  in  courses,  are  àircular  in  Norman  England  and 
also  partlyiin  Pranoe  and  Italy,  but  in  germany  are  of  square 
section,  originally  simple  and  olain,  later  with  chamfered  or 
coved  angles  and  also  frequently  with  the  addition  of  éraceful 
and  slender  little  columns  in  the  corners.  As  upper  terminat- 
ion  they  receive  a  square  abacus,  chamfered  below  or  moulded 
with  torus,  ogee  or  cove,  more  rarely  ornamented  or  having  its 
own  sculptured  capital  similar  to  that  of  the  column.  With  t 
the  develoDment  of  vaulted  construction  the  pier  also  received 
an  increasingly  richer  treatoient,  while  frorn  it  projected  or 
were  inserted  in  the  angles,  rectangular  oilasters,  hali  or 
three-quarter  columns,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  arches 
and  ribs  of  the  vault.  (Pig.  11). 

Besides  columns  and  piers.  Romanesque  art  also  employed  cor- 
bels  as  supports,  i.e.,  consoles,  that  oroject  from  the  walls 
and  receive  the  imposts  of  the  vault  ribs,  if  the  wall  or  mem- 
bercof  the  pier  were  not  orepared  for  theoi.  ?ié.  28).   At  fir- 
st  made  simple,  only  reduced  below  or  returned  in  torus,  cove 
or  ogee  members;  they  later  also  diminish  in  widtn  downward, 
and  finally  hâve  the  form  of  pyramids,  deeply  moulded  or  cover- 
ed  by  ornamental  work. 

To  the  arches  rising  frorn  the  columns  and  piers  is  êenerally 
lacking  the  moulded  archivolt  common  in  the  antique.   Likewise 
the  internai  walls  hâve  no  further  subdivision;  this  was  not 
necessary,  since  the  walls  were  generally  covered  by  a  séries 
of  pictures.  Narrow  and  slightly  projecting  belts,  at  first 
merely  a  slab  witn  beveled  lower  corner,  later  formed  with  a 
flat  cove  and  mouldinés,  extend  above  the  arcade  arches,  below 
the  rows  of  galleries  and  Windows,  sometimes  also  at  the  heig- 
ht  01  the  uppermost  capital,  but  frequently  are  entirely  omit- 
ted.   Where  recollections  of  the  antique  hâve  a  stronéer  influ- 
ence, or  where  a  more  animated  effaot  in  relief  was  intended, 
the  bands  were  more  strongly  accented  and  more  richly  develop- 
ed.   In  tnis  Romanesoue  the  frieze  decoratèons  présent  musual 
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variety.   !*iost  coramonly  are  found  the  round  arched  friezes  (see 
volume  1,  pages  143,  157),  both  in  their  simolest  fornî,  only 
composed  of  voussoirs,  as  well  as  also  with  consoles,  enclosi- 
ng  mouldings  and  ornaraental  work.  The  arohes  are  sometimes  in- 
terlaced,  The  round  arched  frieze  is  indeed  but  seldom  employ- 
ed  in  the  interior  (B'ig.  63),  but  so  much  the  more  frequently 
on  façades. 

Other  and  frequently  reourring  f orras  of  friezes  are: —  the 
Romanesque  dentils  (with  dentils  set  diagonally),  the  billet 
ffloulding,  the  zigzag,  roll,  scale,  chessboard,  lozenge,  rope 
and  sphère  friezes.  (fig.  87).  To  thèse  are  also  added  the 
ornamental  frieze  developed  from  olant  and  animal  motives  (Pig. 
34),  which  are  either  entirely  freed  from  a  geometrical  basis 
or  only  subordinated  thereto  in  their  main  lines, 

A  very  expressive  treatment  of  the  walls  is  efiected  by  the 
narrow  columnar  galleries  or  passages  inserted  in  the  thickne- 
ss  of  the  wall,  and  gradually  occurring  instead  of  galleries, 
the  so-called  triforiums  (see  B'ig.  109).  If  horizontal  wooden 
ceilings  still  ocour,  they  are  no  longer  divided  in  oanels  or 
coffered,  as  in  the  Early  Ohristian  basilica,  but  are  sheathed 
smooth  and  painted. 

The  vaults  first  receive  an  architectural  treatment  with  the 
addition  of  the  vault  ribs,  The  graduai  transition  of  the  ri- 
bs  from  the  reotangular  cross  section  to  the  comoound  profile, 
in  which  the  round  always  dominâtes  and  to  the  pointed  round 
of  the  transition  style  is  apparent  from  Pig.  2S.  An  example 
of  the  keystones  with  very  varied  forms  and  ornamentation  is 
given  by  Fig.  89. 

In  Germany  the  Windows  lie  in  the  naiddle  of  the  wall,  but  in 
Italy,  Spain,  England  and  a  great  part  of  France  are  at  its  o 
outer  surface.  In  order  to  ensure  the  most  favorable  admissi- 
on of  light  through  a  relatively  small  ooening,  the  jambs  (the 
wall  surfaces  enclosing  the  door  or  window  opening)  are  strong- 
ly  splayed,  in  Qermany  both  externally  and  internally,  elsewh- 
ere  only  ènternally.  Por  the  closure  was  glass  now  generally 
employed  instead  of  tne  earlier  curtain  or  wooden  shutter,  and 
this  quite  early  reached  an  artistic  use  by  its  cornoosition  in 
différent  colors  and  oatterns  with  the  leadiné  and  the  true  é 
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êlass  painting,  (8ee  page  98).   In  the  early  and  best  periods 
the  window  openings  are  almost  always  covered  by  a  round  arch. 
They  are  frequently  coupled,  especially  on  the  towera,  i.e.  di- 
vided  into  two,  three  or  more  openings  by  the  insertion  of  dw- 
arf  columns.  Above  the  little  columns  then  lies  an  impost  ex- 
tending  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall.   With  a  more 
élégant  construction  (fig.  30),  the  window  jambs  are  subdivid- 
ed,  either  recessed  externally  in  steps  with  the  addition  of 
small  columns  in  the  angles  thus  formed,  or  even  furnished  wi- 
th an  enclosing  member,  in  which  the  rounds  predominate.  The 
The  late  period  introduced  new  forms  of  arches,  among  the  imp- 
ulses coming  from  the  East  by  means  of  the  crusades,  among  wh- 
ich occasionally  occur  even  the  horseshoe  and  foiled  arches. 
A  permanent  élément  of  mediaeval  art  became  the  trefoil  arch, 
and  especially  the  pointed  arch,  the  latter  gradually  almost 
entirely  supplanting  the  round  arch.   A  new  idea  was  also  for- 
med  by  the  rose  or  wheel  window  as  a  great  circular  opening  in 
the  wall,  subdivided  by  inserted  columns  like  spokes  or  by  ba- 
rs, and  which  was  oreferably  arranéed  in  the  gables  or  over  t 
the  entrances.  (?'ig.  31). 

Great  attention  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  entrance 
doorways,  especially  those  of  the  main  portais.   In  the  early 
and  best  periods  they  are  likewise  spanned  by  round  arches,  la- 
ter  in  part  by  pointed  and  trefoil  arches,  but  they  generally 
hâve  a  straight  lintel  over  the  actual  doorway,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  a  semicircular  tymoanum  for  the  addition  of  relief  ornam- 
ent.  (fig.  48).  The  unusual  thickness  of  the  walls  already  re- 
quired,  so  that  the  House  of  God  might  be  quickly  emptied,  a 
funnel-shaped  splaying  of  the  jambs.  With  the  most  common  mode 
of  treatment,  thèse  are  subdivided  in  several  rectangular  steos; 
in  the  resulting  angles  were  then  set  columns  or  rounds  with 
simple  or  richer  and  varied  treatment.  (giê.  38).  Tfius  somet- 
imes  square-edged  piers  alternate  witn  round  columns  on  the  j 
jambs  of  the  oortals,  and  that  are  also  contiaued  in  the  arch- 
es, enclosing  the  tympanum  like  a  frame.  The  late  'period  yet 
enhanced  the  magnificence  of  the  portai  by  the  addition  of  st- 
atues, whicn  were  then  preferably  placed  in  the  anéles  of  the 
square  piers,  hollowed  out  £or  them  add  on  small  oedestal  col- 
umns. (Figs.  48,  75). 
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Tne  external  architecture  in  its  gênerai  aopearance  pertnits 
the  ground  plan  oi  the  church  structure  to  be  clearly  recogni- 
zed;  we  see  tiie  nave  with  tne  middle  aisle  above  the  side  ais- 
les,  the  Crossing  of  nave  and  transepts,  the  chi)ir  or  choirs 

^^ with  the  apses  and  the  massive  towers,  that  animate  the  entire 
organism  and  strengthen  it  in  a  sensé.  The  external  structure 
commences  with  a  plinth,  whose  upper  member  is  profiled  like 
the  Attic  base,  as  a  rule.  Tt  extends  around  the  entire  buil- 
ding.  Above  it  rise  projecting  narrow  wall  strips,  by  which 
the  external  wall  surfaces  are  divided  into  bays,  in  the  midd- 
le  of  which  lie  the  Windows,  (f'igs.  9,  3ô,  44,  45).   Instead 
01  the  wall  strips  are  also  frequently  employed  slender  hali 
columns  (S'ig.  18)  or  pilasters  with  bases  and  capitals.   In 
the  later  period  the  wall  strips  pro.ject  further  from  the  face 
and  thus  increase  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  then  correspond- 
ing  to  the  internai  supports,  ffinally  they  pass  into  the  but- 
tress  reduced  upward  by  several  offsets.  Below  the  roof  com- 
ice, the  belts  and  inclined  éables,  the  wall  strios  are  connec- 
ted  with  the  round  arched  frieze,  so  particularly  characteris- 
tic  of  Romanesque  architecture,  (ffié.  33).   Tne  apses  frequent- 
ly hâve  a  preferred  treatment  by  blind  arcades.   Horizontal  s 
subdivisions  of  the  external  walls  by  belt  courses  are  usual 
in  Italy,  France  and  Sngland,  but  in  Sermany  are  scarcely  fou- 
nd  except  on  towers,  where  they  serve  for  the  division  into  s 
stories,  and  as  a  rule  are  furnished  with  the  Romanesque  den- 
til  band  and  other  décorative  forms.   The  exterior  of  a  great 
cathedral  receives  the  most  splendid  architectural  décoration 
by  the  triforium  extending  below  the  base  of  the  roof. as  a  dw- 
arf  gallery;  tnese  are  particularly  favored  along  the  Rhine, 
and  are  wonderfully  beautiful  on  the  cathedrals  of  Spires,  Wo- 
rms,  and  on  the  churches  of  Cologne.  (See  Pies.  17,  36).   A 
main  cornice,  of  form  similar  to  the  belt  cornice  but  more  st- 
rongly  aocented  ,  and  having  round  arches  and  other  frieze  déc- 
orations above  each  other  and  often  greatly  varied,  forms  the 
upper  termination  of  the  external  wall  surfaces.   Besides  the 
ornamental  forms  mentioned  on  paée  SO,  Romanesque  ornament  (P 
({?ig.  34)  yet  takes  an  important  part  in  the  décorative  treat- 

.>.  ment  of  the  architecture.  Derived  from  antique  tradition,  th- 
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that  was  not  transmitted  in  its  original  Durity,  influenced  by 

Byzantine  and  Syrian-Early-Ohriatian  conceptions,  and  dominat- 
ed  by  the  expressed  désire  to  please  in  the  most  varied  chang- 
es, it  soon  Dassed  into  a  peculiar  development.   As  basai  élé- 
ments are  to  be  desienated  geometrical  patterns  and  interwoven 
bands  in  often  irregular  combination,  plant  motives,  animal  a 
and  numan  figures.  Sinoe  skill  in  stonecutting  was  frequently 
lacking  to  the  stonemasons,  the  aoanthus  forms  pass  into  dry 
and  ragâed  shapes  and  alaost  entirely  disappear  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  11  th  century.  (Indeed  thèse  still  appear  in  the 
12  th  century  on  a  séries  of  monuments,  for  example  also  on  t 
the  portais  oi  the  cathedral  at  Spires  originating  about  1180, 
charming  acanthus  leaves  in  ©recian  treatment,  which  indeed 
indicate  a  direct  connection  oi  tneir  designer  witn  the  East 
by  the  relations  resulting  from  the  crusades.  (See  voluifie  1, 
page  198).  Plant  motives  employed  in  Romanesque  ornament  are 
not  conoeived  naturally,  so  that  one  might  recognize  a  partic- 
ular  kind  of  plant,  but  they  are  treated  purely  conventionally 
and  are  stroogly  conventionalized.  They  are  mostly  leaves  wi- 
th  three,  four  or  five  divisions  with  strongly  expressed  ribs 
and  lancet  or  rounded  lobes  and  margins,  added  to  the  bands  a 
and  scrolls  and  subordioate  to  tnese.   Generally  certain  bands, 
leaf  ribs  and  edges  are  beset  by  rows  of  beads  or  lozenges,  t 
tnat  recall  the  nail  heads  of  armor.   Aniinal  and  human  figures, 
fabulons  beings  and  symbolical  forÉs  of  ail  kinds  bass  over  d 
directly  into  the  foliage,  scrolls  and  bands,  representing  Bi- 
blioal  or  historical  materials,  but  are  frequently  only  an  ex- 
pression 01  an  animated,  very  grotesque  imaéination,  saturated 
with  tne  gloomy  and  demonic  représentations  of  the  northern  s 
séries  of  sagas.  (See  volume  1.  Animal  ornamentation) .   The 
v^teohnical  exécution  of  the  ornaments  adhères  in  the  earlier  t 
time  to  the  flat  incised  handlinè  of  Lombard  ornamentation  (s 
(see  volume  1),  but  later  passes  into  représentation  in  relief, 
with  skilful  figures  in  sharp  cuttiné,  wrought  almost  free,  a 
and  an  intense  alternation  of  light  and  shade.   The  powerful 
treatment,  the  precious  freshness  and  naturalness,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible  variety  of  forms,  in  which  the  formative  power  of 
the  imagination  cannot  do  enough,  lend  a  very  particular  worth 
to  Romanesque  décorative  art,  even  in  comoarison  with  the  clear 
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and  finely  executed  ornamental  work  of  the  antique. 

Monumental  sculpture  begins  in  the  first  half  of  the  Romane- 
sque period  with  tasteless  attempts  (bronze  doors  on  the  cath- 
edral  at  Hildesheim,  completed  in  1055),  but  it  passed  through 
a  mighty  upward  course  in  the  splendid  time  of  the  Hohenstauf- 
ens,  which  may  be  reoognized  in  the  riob  ornamentation  of  alt- 
ars,  rood  soreens,  ouloits  and  portais  with  statues  and  sculp- 
tures in  relief.  (See  ffigs.  48,  75).   Witn  ail  their  awkvyard- 
ness,  the  figures  exhibit  the  method  of  a  fresh  and  natural  s 
sensé,  combined  with  a  feeling  for  style  trained  by  the  archi- 
tecture.  In  the  physical  proportions  are  they  still  quite  de- 
lective,  in  post  or  movement  being  still  stiff;  but  they  hâve 
in  their  faces  a  strong  and  soleanly  earnest  expression,  whiei^ 
évidences  a  noble  and  deeply  religious  conception. 
.'  A  great  problem  falls  to  painting  in  the  Romanesque  period.* 
Over  the  entire  interior  of  the  Romanesque  church  extended  an 
animated  polychrome  treatment,  by  which  the  architectural  mem- 
bers  were  e!nphasized,and  the  wall  surfaces  and  ceilings  recei- 
ved  a  tapestry-like  and  brightly  colored  covering.  (ffig.  35). 
In  bold  and  usually  black  outlines  are  dravni  the  ornaments  for- 
ming  the  frieze  and  panels,  and  the  separate  surfaces  thus  en- 
closed  are  filled  with  simole  colors  without  any  indications 
of  shades.  S«ikewise  in  the  pictured  représentations  of  scènes 
from  the  Bible  or  the  life  of  the  oatron  sain"^,  the  figures  h 
hâve  no  modelinè  in  relief.  They  are  executed  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  the  ornaments,  conventionalized  with  refined  rythmic  f 
feeling,  and  tney  are  arrangea  modestly  in  the  enclosures  aff- 
orded  by  the  architecture.  The  deen  repose,  that  rests  upon 
thèse  représentations,  the  warm  tones  of  color  poured  out  over 
the  interiors  enhances  and  neriects  the  earnest  and  révèrent 
harmony  and  surrounds  the  Ohristians  enterin.^  for  a  contempla- 
tive assembly  and  quiet  dévotion.  Fjikewise  the  exterior  of  t 
the  Romanesque  church  combines  in  a  harmoniously  united  and  r 
rounded  entirety.  The  Rhythmically  arranged  and  graduated  mas- 
ses of  the  building,  whimh  permit  a  clear  récognition  of  the 
purpose  of  tne  enclosed  rooms,  présents  by  its  picturesoue  gr- 
ouDing  and  highly  monumental  treatment  extremely  impressive 
effects  of  solemn  diônity  and  augustness.  (H'iés.  9,  17,  3ô,  45). 
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*  On    the   évolution  of  glass   oainting,    aee  Qhapter   2  of    thia 
volume,    page  98. 

In  tne  gênerai  view  of  the  Romanesque  architecture  of  Serma- 
^^  ny  the  late  time,  the  perlod  of  the  transition  style,  ocoupies 
a  distinct  place.  Buring  its  entire  course  is  exj^ressed  a  li- 
vely  change  in  the  construction  and  m  the  architectural  forais, 
a  joy  in  handling  and  an  imigination,  such  as  seldom  manifest- 
ed  in  the  history  of  architecture.  Such  times  always  appear 
espeoially  accessible  to  innovations  and  to  foreign  influences. 
Therefore  the  architectural  style  developed  meanwhile  in  Fran- 
ce, by  which  the  âothic  style  was  founded,  soon  found  entrance 
into  Gerinan  lands.  Gonsidered  in  connection,  the  transition 
style  is  characterized  by  the  following  chief  phases. 

VIen  took  over  the  pointed  arch  as  a  vaulting  line  as  well  as 
a  new  élément  of  décoration,  the  vault  ribs,  the  polygonal  ch- 
oir ending,  that  was  more  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  the 
vaults  over  the  choir,  than  the  round  apse.  tikewise  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  plan  did  men  gradually  become  freed 
from  the  System  restricted  to  squares,  made  the  middle  aisle 
widen  and  let  the  bays  continue,  so  hhat  the  middle  and  side 
aisles  received  ths  same  number  of  vaulting  bays.  Witn  rega- 
^  '  rd  to  the  ribs  were  arranged  more  richly  subdivided  piers,  the 
doorways  and  Windows  were  enlarged,  and  the  walls  were  reliev- 
ed  by  increasing  the  wall  strips  to  stepped  buttresses.  (Pig. 
23).  But  the  round  arch  still  continued  in  use,  though  it  was 
supplanted  by  tne  pointed  arch,  especially  in  the  arcades  of 
the  middle  aisle,  and  also  partly  by  the  trefoil  arch.  (See 
the  door  closure  composed  of  two  quadrants  and  a  semicircle  in 
the  round  arched  tympanum  of  B'ig.  38).   The  latter  found  a  fa- 
vorite place  over  doors  and  Windows,  and  is  especially  common 
in  blind  arcades  and  triforiums,  which  enjoy  great  favor  as  an 
effective  means  for  animating  the  external  and  internai  surfaw» 
ces  of  the  walls.  Also  other  forms  oarticioate  in  the  gênerai 
movement.   The  columns  become  more  slender  and  are  usually  cou- 
pied,  i.e.  hâve  a  common  abacus.  On  the  low  and  deeply  coved 
base  the  corner  leaf  disaopears,  since  the  lower  lide  torus 
orojects  beyond  the  anéles  of  the  plinth.   The  shafts  receive 
at  the  middle  the  column  riné.   The  heavy  cushion  caoital  is 
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gradually  replaoed  by  ihe  liêhter  and  more  eleéant  bell  and  b 
bud  capitals.  ïùe  herètofore  simple  and  smooth  archivolts  of 
the  aroades  and  Windows  are  enolosed  by  round  and  cove.  The 
cornioes  become  weaker,  more  lightly  profiled  and  formed  with 
deeper  coves.  feinally  the  profile  of  the  round  in  the  diaèon- 
âl  ribs  of  the  cross  vault  begins  to  approaoh  the  pointed  rou- 
nd. (5^ig.  28).  With  the  strong  raising  of  the  vaults,  the  op- 
enings  in  the  walls  become  larger  and  the  buttresses  thicker, 
The  roofs  ever  become  more  steep;  the  tower  spires  higher  and 
more  slender.   And  thus  is  completed  quite  gradually  and  almost 
unnoticed  the  perfected  transition  to  the  Gothic, 

4.  Peculiarities  of  àSonastery  Çhurches. 
tjikewise  to  western  monastic  architecture  did  tbe  era  of  Ro- 
manesque architecture  bring  the  classical  âge  and  a  term  of  e 
extraordinary  fruitfulpess.  There  were  chiefly  three  ecclesi- 
astical  societies,  that  powerfully  influenoed  the  évolution  of 
mediaeval  monastic  life  and  architecture:  the  monastery  at  01- 
uny  in  Burgundy  produced  by  the  Bénédictine  Order  (Volume  1, 
page  188)  in  the  10  th  century,  and  its  daughter  establishment, 
the  monastery  at  Hirsau  in  Swabia,  and  the  influential  monastic 
Order  of  Oistercians,  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Cluniacs  at  ab- 
out  the  end  of  the  11  th  century,  whose  original  monastery  li- 
es at  Oiteaux,  (Western  France).  While  the  Gluniacs  and  with 
the  Hirsau  monks  set  as  an  aim  an  improvement  in  ecclesiastic- 
al  conditions  by  a  reform  in  monastic  life,  by  an  élévation  in 
the  customs  of  the  clergy,  and  the  utmost  séparation  of  the  c 
clergymen  from  secular  interests,  the  Oistercians  saw  in  the 
return  to  tèecsevececcules  of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict  their 
life  oroblem,  and  indeed  they  took  up  tii«8«;-in  thetr  most  ori- 
ginal form,  devoted  to  agricultural  activity.   Onoccupied  anf 
marshy,  even  unhealthy  lands  covered  by  standiné  water  (  Oist- 
-eaux,  cisterns)  should  be  transformed  into  fertile  soil,  but 
the  copying  of  books,  paintiné  of  miniatures  etc.,  should  be 
dropped.  It  was  infallible,  that  the  principles  of  the  différ- 
ent Orders  should  be  transferred  to  tne  architectural  style 
and  lead  to  a  definite  régulation,  which  should  then  by  their 
great  extension,  the  Oluniacs  chiefly  in  France,  the  Hirsau 
monks  in  Germany,  and  the  Oistercians  in  almost  ail  civilized 
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lands  01  the  time,  won  a  ffliâhty  influence  over  the  entire  évo- 
lution and  spread  of  mediaeval  art, 

The  buildins  programme  already  descrioea  for  œonastic  desie- 
DS  in  voluoe  1,    page  183,  the   nave  church^and  the  arrangement 
of  the  separate  structures  was  also  substantially  retained  in 
tne  resuit.   An  exception  from  tnis  was  made  by  the  îemplars, 
for  whom  ithe  Dôme  of  tne.^ock  erected  at  Jerusalenfi  on  the  site 
of  âolomon's  temple  (volume  1,  paée  216)  served  as  a  prototype, 
and  who  therefore  arranged  tneir  churches  as  central  buildings 
with  a  columnar  aisle,  and  the  Carthusians,  who  orescribed  to 
the  monks  the  hermit's  life  and  thus  favored  the  System  of  cells. 

The  architecture  of  the  monastic  cnurcûes  exhibits  spécial 
peculiarities  for  the  différent  conéreéations. 

The  Cluniacs  had  for  their  earlier  and  more  severe  architec- 
tural fcypeithe  model  in  the  abbey  church  of  Cluny,  dedicated 
in  981,  a  horizontally  covered,  three  aisled  columnar  basilica 
with  eastern  transverse  aisle,  rectanéular  choir  andine,  two 
rectanéular  cbapels  as  side  ohoirs,  and  two  massive  western 
towers  above  a  vestinule.   This  scBeme  of  clan  was  adopted  by 
the  German  dauehter  irionastery  at  Hirsau  as  a  model  for  the  ch- 
urches erected  by  it  and  its  conéreéations,   The  later  Burgun- 
dian  school  in  the  cliraax  of  tne  Cluniac  Order  abandonea  their 
former  principles  of  simplicity  in  design  and  eouipinent  inste- 
ad  of  the  previously  erected  churches  of  the  Order,   Tne  buil- 
ding constructed  in  1039-^095  and  1131  (Fig,  38)  contained  fi- 
ve  aisles,  two  transverse  aisles  and  five  radially  arranged  c 
chapels,   ?urther  the  transeots  were  each  enlargeà  by  two  aps- 
ses  on  the  eastern  side.   Abcut  122G   the  buildiiié  wes  yet  ext- 
ended  cy  s  therr  aisled  pro-church  belonéing  to  the  transition 
style.   Tnereby  was  attained  the  leneth  of  the  old  cnurch  of 
S.  Peter  in  RciTie.   S'cr  the  internel  eouiorr^ent  were  eir.oloyed 
costly  ffstericils,  in  Dcirt.  even  PentellCoD  rnarble.  The  exterior 
recvsived  a   érand  treatiriert  Dy  the  eniiiiated  subdivision  of  the 
arcbitecturol  iï.cisses  and  the  seven  towars  (over  the  crossing, 
the  intersectioij  of  the  inner  side  aisle  witn  the  larèer  trans- 
verse aisle,  81.  the  western  an&les  of  the  transverse  aisle,  a 
and  on  t^e  western  façade.   The  Cluniacs  in  their  later  build- 
inôs  followed  the  model  sffordeô  by  the  vrlDclut.}    church  of  t 
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the  Order,  even  witb  a  correspondin^  simplif icstioD  in  plan  a 

and  exécution.  Ttoeir  model  cburches  are  always  tbree  aisled 
witb  single  aisled  cboir,  eastern  transverse  aisle  and  a  vest- 
ibule. Tbey  carefully  avoid  the  cryot,  bave  a  second  choir 
witb  aisle  and  radially  arranged  chapels  (as  at  S.  Martin's 
churcb  in  Tours;  volume  1,  page  181),  tunnel  vaults  witb  cross 
arches  in  the  middle  aisle  and  cross  vaults  in  tbe  side  aisles. 
Instead  cf  galleries,  triforiums  extend  below  the  windous  of 
the  clearstory*  In  tbe  construction  and  the  arcades  of  the  n 
nave  prevail  the  pointed  arch  (it  is  already  found  in  the  arc- 
ades of  the  principal  church  at  Cluny  just  œentioned),  but  the 
round  arch  regains  in  the  Windows  and  décorations.   A  peculiar- 
ity  in  form  is  shown  by  the  Cluniac  churches  in  architecture 
by  the  classistic  treatment  of  the  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters 
as  projections  from  tbe  piers,  from  which  coices  the  compound 
pier  in  steps. 

The  chief  activity  of  the  Hirsau  monks  falls  in  the  time  be- 
tween  1080  and  1150.   Tbeir  churches  are  tbree  aisled  columner 
basilicas  with  vestibule,  over  which  a  eallery  opens  to  the  in- 
terior,  easterp  transverse  aisle  and  rectanéular  enclosed  cho- 
ir with  two  rectaneular  side  chapels  as  side  cboirs.   Two  inas- 
sive  western  cboirs  flank  the  vestibule.   Occasionally  instead 
of  theQi  is  erected  a  crowning  tower,  to  which  are  added  two  e 
eastern  towers.   The  middle  aisle  is  covered  hcrizontallyi  the 
side  aisles  hâve  simple  cross  vaults.  an   earnest  and  dignifi- 
ed  equipment  is  peculiar  to  the  monastery  churches  of  tbe  Hir- 
sau monks.   Tbey  restrict  themselves  feaclusively  to  the  round 
arch,  employ  only  cushion  capitals,  even  at  lirst  form  the  ba- 
ses of  the  columns  without  corner  leaves,  and  also  generally 
omit  the  wall  strips  and  arched  frieze.   To  the  Birsau  monks 
is  it  due,  that  tbe  basilican  scbeme  was  again  restored  to  its 
primitive  lorm,  after  its  gênerai  effect  had  been  much  influen- 
ced  by  additions  and  extensions  of  many  kinds.   Tbe  mother  ch- 
urches of  tbe  Cluniacs  and  Kirsauers  hâve  disappeared  with  few 
remains.   In  the  abbey  church  at  Vezelay  in  Burgundy  is  still 
présentée  a  complète  représentation  of  its  severe  style. 

Yet  ^reater  than  of  thèse  two  Orders  was  the  nart  of  the  Cis- 
terciens, wbose  congrégation  was  founded  in  the  year  1085  at 
Citeaux  (oistercium)  in  northern  ^urgundy,  in  the  history  of 
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mediaevel  architecture.  Their  zealous,  self-denying  and  usef- 
ul  activity  ïd  the  domain  of  agricultural  colonization  soon  a 
assured  to  tiieoa  great  popalartty  and  extension,  so  tbat  they 
finally  attained  to  a  spiritual  power,  to  which  the  importance 
of  ail  others  gave  way.  Èixewsse  for  their  church  architectu- 
re, they  established  a  limitation  to  fche  necessary  and  the  use- 
ful  as  the  suprême  rule.  The  towers  could  be  dispensed  with; 
only  a  wooden  roof  tnrret  over  the  crossing  to  receive  the  sm- 
ail  bell  was  decàared  justifiable,  The  crypt  was  everywhere 
omitted.  As  a  normal  ground  plan  remained  the  cross-shaped 
basilica  with  relatively  narrow  and  elongated  nave,  a  single 
transverse  aisle,  whose  transepts  were  extended  by  small  chap- 
j els  at  the  eastern  sideCsee  ground  plan  b  c  d  in  Pig.lSô)  and 
a  rectangular  enclosed  choir.  The  number  of  chapels  was  incr- 
eased  toward  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  They  are  arrangea 
as  small  rectangular  cells  around  the  entire  choir  and  the  ea- 
stern side  of  the  transverse  aisle,  sometimes  as  a  double  ais- 
le (Big.  39),  each  of  tbem  covered  by  a  cooimon  shed  roof  ext- 
ending  around.  The  Serman  Cistercian  monasteries  at  first  st- 
ill  preferred  tbe  horizontal  ceeiing,  but  soon  passed  to  vaul- 
ting,  whose  improvement  by  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  ar- 
ch,  they  utilized  earliest  in  Germany.  (The  jÊfistercian  at  Bro- 
nnbacb  near  Wertheim.a-M,  founded  in  1151,  is  the  first  German 
building  with  pointed  vaults  and  an  entire  retaining  of  Boman- 
esque  forms).  Tbe  interior  remained  almost  without  décoration, 
without  galleries  and  triforium,  without  paintings  on  the  wal- 
Is  and  without  color  in  the  Windows.  Por  the  capitals  was  pr- 
eferred the  bell  form,  either  plain  or  sparingly  decorated  by 
foliage.  The  corbel«like  supports  of  the  large  rounds  (Pig. 
40),  (indeed  for  reasons  of  economy),  is  an  architectural  pec- 
uliarity  of  tbe  Sistercian  churches.  The  clear,  assured  and 
direct  technics  held  equal  pace  with  structural  acquisitions 
developed  in  France,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  bays  of 
equal  length,  the  construction  of  supporting  arches  etc.  Thus 
the  Cistercian  art  in  the  wide  régions  of  its  extension  prepa- 
red  the  ground  for  the  Gothic,  in  whose  stream  ftfieiinoiyiduàl 
character  of  its  style  vanished  after  the  middle  of  the  13  th 
century.  Of  the  numerous  well  preserved  Cistercian  abbeys. 
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the  monastery  at  Maulbronn  in  Wurtemberg  furniehes  tce  most  fa- 
mous  example,  in  regard  to  tbe  équipaient,  indeed  frequently  e 
exceeding  the  original  severity  and  modesty  of  the  rules  of  t 
the  Order. 

5.   extension  in  the  différent  countries  and  the  monuments. 
I.  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

German  architecture  produced  in  the  Romanesque  period,  the 
best  and  most  splendid  jBéBioî   the  Serman  nation,  such  an  aston- 
ishing  abundance  of  monuments,  tbat  we  must  restrict  ourselves 
to  mention  only  tbe  most  important.  Likewise  we  hâve  before 
us  but  few  of  thèse  in  their  original  condition.  Most  are  so 
changed  by  rebuilding,  that  only  certain  architectural  parts 
date  back  to  the  time  of  their  origin.   In  the  gênerai  view  of 
the  Romanesque  art  of  Sermany  belong  the  most  prominent  créat- 
ions of  three  great  architectural  domains: —  the  Rhine  provin- 
ces, tbe  Saxon  lands  and  Westphalia.   Everywhere  are  reflected 
the  racial  peculiarities  of  tbe  occupants  in  the  conception  a 
and  exécution  of  the  buildings. 

The  Saxon  provinces  at  first  took  the  lead,  just  as  in  poli- 
tical  affairs,  so  likewise  in  art.   In  their  works  is  express- 
ed  a  désire  to  adhère  firmly  to  Carlovingian  traditions  and  f 
for  strict  order  in  ground  plan  and  structure.   Wost  common  is 
the  normal  type  of  the  cross-shaped  basilics  with  round  choir, 
side  apses  in  the  cross  aisle,  alternation  of  supports  in  the 
nave  and  two  massive  western  towers.   To  the  basilicas  with 
horizontal  ceiling,  double  choirs,  double  transverse  aisles  a 
and  an  alternation  of  two  columns  with  one  pier  belong  the  gr- 
and and  epoch-maching  church  of  S.  Michael  at  Hildesheim  (Pigs. 
8,  41),  built  in  lGOl-1033,  later  rebuilt  after  the  old  plan 
and  dedicated  in  1186,  the  cathedral  (1122-1190),  and  the  well 
preserved  and  richly  decorated  church  of  S.  Godehard  in  Hildes- 
heim (1132-1172).  (Pig.  42).   In  simple  cross  form  is  arranged 
the  castle  or  foundation  church  in  Quedlinburg  (1070-1129).  Of 
the  smaller  monumennts  with  simple  alternation  of  pier  and  col- 
umn  are  to  be  mentioned  tbe  church  at  Gernrode,  founded  in  the 
year  960,  and  tbe  monastery  church  at  Hecklingen  (1117-1170), 
the  latter  as  the  pattern  plan  of  the  normal  Sakon  basilics. 
(Pies.  1,  2).   Pure  columnar  basilicas  are  employed  only  by  t 
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the  monastery  çhurch  at  Paulinzelle,(foondeà  1105),  jet   reœain- 
ing  in  oicturesque  ruins,  and  the  canons'  foundation  at  Haere- 
leben  (founded  1112).  Pure  pler  basilicas  are  the  cathedral 
at  Bremen  (about  1050),  the  Liebfrauen  crurch  at  Halberstadt 
'(begun  1135),  and  the  beautiful  foundation  church  at  Kfinigelu- 
tter  (begun  1135),  of  whicb  the  choir  and  transverse  aisle  are 
already  covered  by  cross  vaolts  (without  ribs).   i^side  froœ 
the  cathedral  at  Brunswick  (1173-1194),  a  vaulted  pier  basili- 
ca  with  restricted  ground  plan  and  still  purely  Roroanesqce  fo- 
rms,  a  complète  vaulting  was  first  received  by  the  buildings 
of  the  transition  style,  which  indeed  retained  the  restricted 
systeœ  of  ground  plan,  and  likewise  the  round  arch  in  the  por- 
tais and  Windows,  but  otherwise  introduced  the  pointed  arch 
and  the  décorative  innovations: —  the  cathedral  at  Naumburg 
with  double  choir  (middle  building  dedicated  1242),  the  cath- 
edral at  Halberstadt  (1181-1280),  the  fjiebfrauen  church  at  Arn- 
stadt,  the  cathedral  at  Magdeburg  (begun  1209),  whose  structu- 
re already  appears  entirely  Gothic,  and  the  cathadral  at  Frei- 
berg-i-S,  but  of  which  only  the  famous  "golden  portai"  with  t 
the  Biasterly  end  formerly  gilded  statues  was  saved  in  the  Goth- 
ic rebuilding.   Among  the  Cistercian  churches  erected  in  the 
ancient  Saxon  soil  is  most  interesting  that  of  Piddagshausen 
near  Brunswick,  dedicated  in  1278}  (P'ié.  39).   The  outer  aisle 
of  the  choir  is  covered  by  a  low,  and  the  second  by  a  high  sh- 
ed  roof,  so  that  the  choir  end  shows  three  roofs  like  terraces 
rising  above  each  other. 

în  Westphalia  the  buildings  take  a  course  directed  toward  t 
the  simple  and  practical,  that  first  of  ail  regards  the  fulf li- 
ment of  the  nearest  needs,  with  solid  construction  and  without 
placing  éreat  value  on  ornamental  accessories.   The  churches 
are  mostly  pier  structures  in  hall  form  (with  aisles  of  equal 
height,  paie  12),  with  cross  vaults,  that  occur  very  early  in 
the  already  mentioned  chapel  of  S.  Bartholomaus  et  Paderborn. 
(Cage  GM).  The  cathedrals  at  Paderborn  and  Minden  are  cross- 
shaped  hall  churches,  the  former  with  rectangular  enclosed  ch- 
oir, the  latter  with  a  Gothic  choir.   îne  imposing  cathedral 
at  Soest  was  originally  a  pier  basilica  with  a  horizontal  ceil- 
ing,  but  still  received  its  vaults  in  the  Somanesoue  oeriod. 
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Âffloné  the  Westpbelian  buildings  of  the  transition  style  stand 
in  the  first  place  tbe  oathedral  at  Osnabrfick  (1256-1291),  a 
vaulted  pier  besilica  with  octagonal  crossing  structure,  the 
Câthedral  at  MSnster  (1225-1261),  likewise  a  pier  basilica  in 
the  restricted  systero  with  double  choir,  the  magnificent  chur- 
ch  of  S.  Pexnold  in  i|optB«iicl  (uross-shaped  basilica),  and  am- 
ong  the  Cistercian  designs  the  severe  monastery  church  at  Mar- 
ienfeld  (1222). 

fhe  Rhine  provinces,  in  which  blessed  région  the  Bomans  once 
developed  their  art  and  civilization,  on  wbose  soil  only  orig- 
inated  flourishicg  and  populous  cities,  likewise  brougbt  Roman- 
esque architecture  to  its  most  splendid  development.   Hère  in 
a  people  particolarly  favored  by  nature  were  combined  an  elev- 
ated  spirit  of  a  religions  tendency  with  a  civic  sensé  of  enj- 
oying  life,  that  pressed  towards  artistic  activity  and  embodi- 
ed  its  grand  architectural  ideas  in  works  of  highly  monumental 
form  and  the  richest  equipcoent.  iroœ  the  early  period  date  t 
the  abbey  church  at  Limburg-a-H  (about  1034)  and  the  foundati- 
on  church  at  Hersfeld  in  Hesse  (about  1040),  botà  iiorizontally 
cevered  and  spacious  columnar  basilicas,  today  remaining  only 
in  ruins.   'The  best  period  was  introduced  by  the  chief  works 
of  Romanesque  art,  the  éreat  cathédrale  of  Soires,  Mentz  and 
Worms.   They  are  entirely  vaulted  in  accordance  with  the  res- 
tricted System  of  the  Bomanesque,  but  were  erected  as  horizon- 
tally  covered  basilicas  in  their  first  design.   The  câthedral 
£  r-of  Spires  précèdes  in  time,  at  least  in  its  existing  form.It 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  fieinrich  IV  in  place  of  an  earlier 
structure  (built  between  t030  and  1060)  between  1080  and  1100 
as  a  cross-shaped  basilica  with  western  vestibule,  an  unusual- 
ly  large  nave  with  seven  bays  in  the  middle  aisle  (Pies.  4, 
43),  a  roomy  crypt  as  a  burial  place  for  the  Salie  Isperiai 
house,  two  doffiical  towers  (over  the  crossing  and  the  vestibule), 
and  four  slender  square  towers  in  the  eastern  angles  of  the  t 
transverse  aisle  (Fig.  17)  with  the  vestibule  and  nave.   The 
clarity  and  beauty  of  the  proportions  of  its  masses  and  the 
grand  and  spacious  effect  of  tne  interior  is  attained  by  neitb- 
er  one  of  the  other  two  cathedrals.   The  cross  vaults  were  st- 
ill  executed  without  ribs  on  the  câthedral  of  Spires.   The  rib- 
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ribbed  vaults  in  the  cathedral  of  Mentz  were  first  added  at  a 
later  tiie,  wbicii  may  be  determined  from  the  form  of  tbe  piers 
not  intended  therefor.  It  is  higfaly  probable  tbat  this  was  al- 
so  the  case  on  tbe  cathedral  at  Worms.  The  cathedral  at  Mentz 
was  erected  from  1081-1137  in  place  of  an  earlier  structure, 
already  existing  from  778  to  1050,  as  a  cross-shaped  basilics 
witb  a  shorter  nave  (five  bays),  western  choir  and  sffiall  crypt, 
two  massive  domical  towers  and  four  smailer  polygonal  flanking 
towers.Ciig.  44).  Likewise  the  cathedral  of  Woriss  had  a  precur- 
sor  in  a  building  erected  from  1000-1025,  but  was  constructed 
in  its  présent  form  from  1171-1234.   It  is  also  arranged  as  a 
cross-sbaped  basilica  with  doubled  choir,  the  nave  with  five 
bays,  without  a  crypt,  but  having  two  polygonal  and  four  round 
flanking  towers.   Its  external  appearance  bas  an  extremely  gr- 
and and  picturesque  effect. 

With  the  ffiost  prominent  Romanesque  buildings  of  tbe  Rhine  p 
provinces  is  also  reckoned  the  Bénédictine  abbey  church  at  La- 
ach  near  Andernach,  a  cross-shaped  pier  basilica  with  western 
choir  (1093-1156),  before  which  is  placed  a''paradise*'as  an  en- 
closed  uncovered  portico,  and  with  six  towers,  in  plan  and  st- 
ructure a  bold  and  noble  work  (i'igs.  6,  45).   îhe  picturesque 
minster  at  Bonn  also  bas  a  doubled  choir.   îhe  beautiful  pari- 
sh  churches  at  Andernach  and  Sinzié  exhibit  éalleries  over  the 
side  aisles,  bave  round  arcade  arches  between  pointea  cross  a 
arches. 

îhe  church  of  S.  Oastor  in  Goblenz  (1167-1201),  a  pier  basi- 
lica with  four  towers,  is  vaulted  in  the  restricted  System.  T 
^^The  parish  church  at  Boppard  (about  1200)  bas  in  its  middle  a 
aièle  a  pointed  tunnel  vault  subdivided  by  cross  arches.  Opp- 
osite Bonn  and  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  stands  the  beau- 
tiful church  of  Schwarzrheindorf  (1149-1151),  that  affords  an 
example  of  the  generally  common  tybe  of  the  castle  and  fortre- 
ss  chapel,  wbile  it  exhibits  two  stories  éD  the  saœe  éround  a- 
rea,  tbat^connected  by  an  oDeniné  in  fcbe  ceiling.  Tbe  upper 
story  was  intended  for  the  nobles,  tbe  lower  being  for  the  ser- 
vants or  even  a  tomb  chapel.   In  Cologne,  the  ancient  Roman  c 
oity,  several  important  churches  originated  with  peculiar  and 
the  richest  treatment  of  the  choir  and  transepts.   At  S.  Maria 
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im-Capitol  (dedicated  1049),  the  church  of  the   Aoostles  (eeco- 
hé   balf  of  the  12  th  century)  and  Great  S.  Martin  (dedicated 
1172),  the  cbo^plan  approxiœates  tD  the  central  System,  wbi- 
le  the  t^t^SLùti  the  orozBcalBO  Xetmt&te   in  apses  (as  at  the 
churoh  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem;  see  volume  1,  page  162) 
and  the  side  aisle  extends  around  as  the  choir  aisle  (Pig.  46). 
S.  Sereon  appeers  entirely  as  a  decagonal  central  building,  t 
that  was  extended  in  1069  by  an  elongated  choir  ending  in  sem- 
icircular  form.  The  church  bas  a  splendid  and  spacious  crypt. 
Ejikewise  at  the  churoh  of  S,  Ouirin  at  Neuss,  built  after  1207, 
is  repeated  in  the  eastern  portion  the  triapsal  ground  plan  of 
the  first  mentioned  churcbes  at  Cologne.  Its  Windows  exhibit 
peculiar  forms,  the  fan,  trefoil,  and  the  like  (Ëig.  47).  It 
is  the  prâneipal  work  of  the  transition  style  of  the  lower  Rh- 
ine,  which  was  particularly  accessible  to  such  innovations. 
As  the  chief  buildings  of  the  transition  style  of  the  aiiddle 
Rhine  and  of  Hesse  are  to  be  mentioned  the  great  cathedra!  at 
Limburg-a-L.  (1213-1342;  5'igs.  9,  16,  37),  a  cross-shaped  bas- 
ilica  with  round  choir  endiné  and  inner  choir  aisle,  in  which 
the  galleries  and  triforiums  bave  pointed  arches  and  are  cont- 
inued  above  the  side  aisles,  togetber  with  the  magnificent  oa- 
rish  church  at  Gelnhausen,  equipoed  with  the  riohest  ornement- 
al work. 

In  the  région  of  the  upper  Rhine,  the  minster  at  Basle,  erec- 
ted  in  1185,  a  vaulted  basilica  arranged  in  Éross  form  on  the 
restricted  System  with  five  aisles,  a  choir  aisle  and  two  wes- 
tern towers,  is  recknoned  with  the  best  créations  of  the  tran- 
sition style.  Likewise  the  two  principal  works  of  the  Gothic 
period,  the  minsters  at  Preiberg-i-B.  and  at  Strasburgri-E. , 
the  beginnings  of  the  structures  still  belong  to  the  Romanesq- 
ue period,  the  transverse  aisle  and  the  eastern  towers  of  Frei- 
berg  minster,  from  the  first  half  of  the  13  tb  century,  and  of 
Strasburg  minster,  the  entire  eastern  structure,  begun  in  1179 
and  finished  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century,  with  the 
double  portai  reoresented  in  Pig.  48. 

In  Alsace  the  Romanesque  buildings  exhiPit  the  German  traits, 
much  permeated  by  Prench  and  Italien  influences,  with  an  earn- 
est  and  heavy  character.  The  church  of  Ss.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
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RosheiiB,  dedicated  in  1049  but  restored  in  the  12  tb  century, 
strongly  recalls  Tuscan  works  by  its  western  façade  without 
towers  but  subdivided  in  round  arched  galleries.  Otherwise 
the  Alsatian  churcbes  are  mostly  cross-shaced  pier  basilicas 
witn  a  Crossing  tower,  two  square  western  towers,  between  wbi- 
cb  lies  a  gabled  portico,  Crequently  witb  rectanguler  choir 
and  luxuriant  crnaaientation  interwoveo  witb  fanciful  animal  a 
and  human  f orras.  Tbe  abbey  cburch  S,  Murbach  (1216)  exception- 
âlly  places  two  towers  over  the  two  arms  of  the  transverse  ai- 
sle.  The  normal  Alsatian  type  is  presented  by  the  earnest  ab- 
bey churcb  of  Maursmflnster,  the  well  preserved  churcb  of  S.  W 
iîiles  at  Schlettstadt,  and  the  richly  treated  churcb  at  Gebwe- 
iler,  in  whicb  the  transition  style  appeared  quite  early  (it 
was  begun  in  1082). 

In  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  Bomanesque  buildings  permit  the  recQBp- 
nition  of  an  indeoendent  style-forming  power,  Xess  in  the  cré- 
ation of  tbe  interior  than  in  the  décoration.   In  tbe  churcbes 
outside  the  influence  of  the  Hirsau  and  Qistercian  schools  of 
architecture  the  tpansverse  aisle  was  frequently  omitted.   On 
the  contrary  men  liked  to  place  two  side  choirs  beside  the  ma- 
in choir  and  emphasized  the  eastern  side  by  the  towers  erected 
there.   In  tbe  ornamentation  occurs  a  luxuriant  tbough  noble 
expression  of  forms  in  a  ricbness  rivaiing  tbe  Baroccc  concep- 
tion witb  wonderful  animal  and  human  figures,  whicb  are  perha- 
ps  to  be  regarded  as  profound  symbols.   The  ceilings  remain 
ffiostly  horizontal;  only  at  a  later  tiœe  was  vaulting  decided 
upon.  Tbe  catbedral  at  Augsburg,  a  pier  basilica  witb  double 
choir,  a  western  transverse  aisle  and  two  eastern  towers,  dat- 
es froffi  the  first  balf  of  tbe  11  tb  century,  but  was  later  mu- 
cb  rebuilt.   The  catbedral  at  Preising  (1160-1205)  is  famous 
for  its  its  crypt  adorned  by  fanciful  sculptures.   Pegensburg 
is  the  richest  city  of  soutb  Germany  in  Romanesque  churcbes. 
Its  most  important  monuments  are: —  S.  Emmeran  (1020-1052),  a 
plan  witb  double  choir,  double  crypt,  and  a  magnificent  clois- 
ter  lying  beside  tbe  churcb,  tbe  upper  minster,  and  the  Schot- 
ten  churcb  (S.  Jacob),  derived  from  the  Hirsau  school  and  well 
known  for  its  ricb  portai.  (F'ig.  49).   Tbe  Swabian  monuments 
are  distinguished  by  great  ricbness  of  ornament.   In  Hirsau  w 
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was  erected  in  1059-1071  the  church  of  S.  Aurelios,  and  beside 
it  in  1082-1091  the  churcb  of  S,  Peter  as  tbe  mother  chorch  of 
tbe  Hirsau  congrégation.   Thèse  were  followed  by  tbe  abbey  cb- 
urcb  at  Alpirsbach  (lounded  1095)  and  tbe  foundation  churcb  at 
gllwangen,  begun  1146  and  completed  1233,  influenced  by  tbe  c 
catbedral  at  Worms,  tbe  first  basilica  of  Swabia,  tbat  was  com» 
pletely  vaulted.   To  tbe  transition  style  belongs  tbe  pretty 
chapel  of  Walderich  at  yurrbardt  (?ig.  50).  Tbe  minster  of 
Scbaffhausen  likewâse  exhibits  tbe  Hirsau  scheme,  and  also  tbe 
minster  at  6onstance  (1054-1089),  later  transformed  èntirely 
into  Sotbic.   The  Qistercians  had  in  Maulbronn  in  Swabia,  in 
Bronnbach  near  Wertheim  and  Ebracb  in  Sranconia  tbeir  most  im- 
portent settlements  in  soutb  Sermany.   Tbe  clan  of  tbe  monast- 
ery  of  Maulbronn  is  more  fully  described  in  tbe  second  Cbapter 
(pig.  186).  Of  tbe  many  churches  on  tbe  island  of  Reicbenau 
belonging  to  tbe  early  oeriod,  tbe  minster  at  Mittelzell  is  a 
stetely  pier  basilica,  tbe  smaller  churcb  of  Oberzell  (Pig.3) 
being  a  columnar  basilica.  In  tbe  parisb  churcb  at  Reichenha- 
11  and  the  churcb  on  tbe  ©etersburg  near  Dacheu  occur  tbe  alt- 
ernation  of  supports.  In  southern  Bavaria  are  also  to  be  men- 
tioned  some  hall  structures,  among  them  being  tbe  Bénédictine 
churcb  at  Prfil  near  Regensburg,  dedicated  1110,  one  of  tbe  ol- 
dest  completely  vaulted  churches  of  Bavaria.   To  the  transiti- 
on period  is  referred  tbe  older  portion  of  S.  Sebald  in  Nurem- 
berg, dating  from  tbe  first  half  of  the  13  th  century.   The 
most  splendid  création  of  Romanesque  art  in  Bavaria  and  in  Mid- 
dle  @ermany  is  the  catbedral  at  Samberg,  whose  first  building 
was  dedicated  in  1012.   In  its  place  and  after  a  fire  in  the 
year  1081  was  erected  a  second  building,  dedicated  in  1111. 
Tbe  existing  third  structure  (Fig.  51)  originated  between  1192 
and  1237  as  a  cross-shaped  vaulted  basilica  with  double  choir, 
on  which  may  be  recognized  manifold  influences  of  Bhenish  buil- 
dings.  In  Switzerland,  next  to  tbe  minster  at  Basle,  the  most 
important  churches  are  tbe  great  minster  and  the  Frauen  minst- 
er at  Zurich,  simple  and  severe  buildings  with  rectangular  ch- 
oirs. 

The  Austrian  provinces  adhère  in  churcb  architecture  to  the 
soutb  Gerœan  type  of  plan  witbout  transverse  aisle,  with  tnree 
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eastern  apses  and  two  façade  towers.   In  the  richly  treated  c 
columnar  portais  and  tbe  architectural  and  ornamental  treatm- 
ent  is  frequently  expressed  tbe  influence  of  the  works  of  upp- 
er  îtaly.   In  the  church  of  S.  peter  at  Salzburè  (1131)  was  in- 
troduced  by  Saxon  Âugustinian  canons  the  alternation  of  suppo- 
rts (of  two  columns  between  two  piers),  that  also  found  imita- 
tion in  other  structures.  The  beautiful  monastery  church  at 
^'Seckau  (Steiermark),  built  1142-1195,  aopears  to  be  influenced 
by  the  Hirsau  school  (see  fig.  52); the  rich  ribbed  vaults  were 
built  later).  As  a  chief  work  of  Austrian-Bomanesque  art  is 
to  be  designated  the  noble  cathedral  at  Gurk,  a  stately  three 
aisled  pier  basilica  with  transverse  aisle: ,  that  does  not  Pr- 
oject beyond  the  side  aisles,  and  a  splendid  crypt,  whose  cro- 
ss vaults  rest  on  a  hundred  marble  columns.  To  the  transition 
style  belong  the  abbey  churches  at  Trebitsch  and  îischnowitz, 
exhibiting  a  rich  décorative  magnificence,  and  the  Cistercian 
monasteries  of  Heiligenkreutz,  Lilienfeld  and  2wetl. 

In  the  north  ©erman  lowlands,  in  the  lack  of  a  more  suitable 
matériel,  the  earliest  Romanesque  churches  were  built  of  frag- 
ments of  the  erratic  boulders  found  scattered  there  (foundling 
stones),  partly  also  in  imported  tufa  (like  the  central  struc- 
ture of  the  church  of  S,  Michaelis  at  Schleswig  (about  1100) 
or  in  sandstone  (as  the  cathedral  at  Haveljerg;  946-1170).  Ab- 
out the  middle  of  the  12  th  century  and  under  influences  from 
Holland  and  upper  Italy,  men  advanoed  to  the  brick  constructi- 
on already  described  on  page  16,  for  which  by  a  proper  treat- 
ment  of  the  material  were  found  the  most  suitable  art  forms, 
so  far  as  they  were  not  already  known  from  foreigc  models.Prom 
upper  Italy  was  brought  the  trapézoïdal  capital  (Fig.  23  B) 
aœong  other  elementary  forms,  which  however  retained  an  abacus 
of  sandstone.  (Its  oeculiar  form  must  otherwise  bave  resulted 
of  itself  from  the  direct  transition  of  the  circular  shape  to 
the  square  slab),  The  need  of  other  ornamentation  was  satisf- 
ied  by  friezes  with  consoles,  interlaced  round  arches,  bricks 
set  diagonally  (Romanesque  dentils)  and  slightly  projecting  m 
moulded  bricks,  with  the  décorative  treatment  of  the  façades 
by  strongly  acoented  alternation  of  .joints.   Among  the  monume- 
nts stands  in  the  flirst  rank  the  monastery  church  at  Jerichow, 
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built  1147-1152  (near  Tanéerœunde),  a  three  aisled,  cross-sha- 
ped  coluœnar  basilica  witb  horizontal  ceiling  (B'ig,  53);  fartb- 
er  tue  great  catbedral  at  Ratzeburg,  begon  in  1178  as  a  regul- 
ar  cross-shaped  pier  basilica  with  rectangular  side  choirs,  v 
vaulted  on  the  restricted  systeic  without  diagonal  ribs,  and  t 
tfae  catbedral  at  Lôbeck,  founded  in  1173  as  a  Somanesque  ciïoss 
basilica,  later  transformed  into  a  Êothic  bail  churcb.  The  m 
monastery  churches  at  Diesdorf  (1161-1188)  and  at  Arendsee  are 
cross-shaped  vanlted  basilicas  in  the  commencing  transition  s 
style,  whose  latest  cliœax  is  represented  by  the  beautiful  Br- 
andenbopg  Cietercian  churches  at  Ghorin  and  at  Lehmin  in  1182- 
1262,  (gig.  15). 

II.   Scandinavia. 
în  Scandinavian  iacds  6hristianity  acqoired  full  control  fi- 
rst  in  the  second  balf  of  the  12  th  century.   The  churches  of 
the  Southern  architectural  domain,  in  Denaiark,  on  Zealand,  the 
island  of  Gotbland  in  southern  Sweden  and  Norway,  were  chiefly 
dépendent  on  German  stone  construction;  tbus  the  cathedral  at 
Bibe  (Jutland),  beéun  in  1176  and  treated  in  the  Rhenish  style, 
as  well  as  the  cathedral  at  Roskilde  (Zealand),  built  after 
1191  and  following  Prench  and  German  influences,  and  the  rtate- 
ly  catbedral  at  Lund  (southern  Sweden),  dediceted  1145  but  on- 
ly  completed  about  1200,  a  vaulted  normal  basilica  of  the  6er- 
naan  kind  with  transverse  aisle,  two  façade  towers  and  peculiar 
northern  ornaffientation,  that  perhaps  is  permeated  by  Byzantine= 
Grecian  forms.  (Pig.  54).  On  the  island  of  Gotbland  the  hall 
type  is  at  hoiDe.  It  is  represented  by  the  churches  at  Dalhaœ, 
dedicated  1209,  and  at  Wisby,  by  S.  Cleinens,  S,  Brotton  and  t 
the  cathedral.  (oedicated  1225).   On  Bornholm,  in  southern  Swe- 
den and  Jutland  remain  still  a  considérable  number  of  round  s 
stone  churches,  consisting  of  a  circular  central  building  in 
several  stories  with  middle  pier,  annuler  vaults  and  an  added 
choir.  They  refer  back  to  the  prehistoric  jSerman  round  castl- 
es  and  were  fortified  for  protection  from  the  piratical  incur- 
sions of  the  Vikings.  *  In  Norway's  stone  architecture  the  ffn- 
glish-Norman  influence  prédominâtes,  to  which  refer  the  heavy 
round  piers,  the  £elâed  capitals,  and  the  zigzag  ornaments  of 
the  archivolts.  (Pié.  78).   îhe  cathedral  at  Stavanéer  (1128- 
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1150)  is  a  basilica  with  horizontal  ceiling.   Of  the  catfaedral 
at  BroDtbeim,  tbe  Norwegian  national  sanctoary,  only  the  trans- 
verse aisle  and  the  sacristy  still  belong  to  the  Romanesque  p 
period. 

*  The  fortreas-ltfîe  eneloaure  of  moat  monasteriee   haa   alrea- 
dy   been   referred    to   tn  volume  1,    page  183,      Hkewiee  simple  u 
village  churehea   in    the   timee  freguently   agatated   by  wara  were 
often  equipped  for  défense  by   a  construction   of   the    tower  dorti" 
inating    the  entrance,    making   it  capable  of  défense.      Sven    the 
eemetery   surrounding   the  church   is  freguently    included  within 
this   kind  of  fortification, 

A  separate  place  is  taken  in  Scandinavian  art  by  the  wooden 
churohes,  about  80  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  most  important  beiné  at  Urnaes  (about  1090),  at 
Borgund  (first  half  of  the  12  th  century),  Hitterdal  (end  of 
12  th  century),  at  Gol  (now  transferred  to  Oskarshall  near  Ch- 
ristiana)  and  at  Wang  (Vang),  this  transported  in  1844  to  Br- 
flckenberg  in  the  Silesian  Erz  aiountains.   In  them  is  preserved 
the  primitive  Seuman  and  Slavic  mode  of  constroctionl  develop- 
ed  into  a  style  corresponding  to  the  material  and  the  ciimatic 
conditions.  Its  basai  form  appears  to  hâve  been  derived  from 
the  northern  house  and  temple  (volume  1,  page  168),  but  it  ve- 
ry  early  received  influences  from  the  basilican  scheme  and  st- 
one  arcbitecturel  which  already  appear  in  the  forms  of  capitals 
in  the  oldest  church  at  Urnaes. (Pig.  55).   Tne  ground  plan  (Pig. 
5ô)  consists  of  a  nearly  square  principal  room  carried  up  high 
and  enclosed  by  wooden  trunks  like  œasts,  around  which  a  port- 
ico  extends  on  ail  four  sides,  that  represents  the  plan  of  the 
£   side  aisles.  Opposite  the  main  entrance  lies  the  small  square 
choir  cfaapel,  generally  ending  in  an  apse.   Around  this  inner 
room  runs  a  low  gallery,  the  "svaleéang".  Tnis  is  treated  as 
a  dwari  gallery  teith  balustrade  and  is  marked  by  portai  struc- 
tures at  the  three  entrances.   'ïhe  walls  are  constructed  of  h 
horizontal  timbers  or  of  vertical  posts  set  side  by  side,  on 
in  half  timber  work  combining  both  Systems.   In  Korway  and  the 
western  provinces  the  vertical  method  prédominâtes,  but  in  Sw- 
eden and  eastern  Europe  the  horizontal  System.   In  the  interi- 
or  the  rafters  remain  visible  or  a  horizontal  ceiliné  is  arr- 
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arrangea,  or  evec  a  vauit-like  sheathing  of  boards  is  construc- 
ted,  that  recalls  the  ogeft  section  of  %iie  ship.  The  entire  w 
woodwork  freqoently  reminds  one  of  tbe  wooden  construction  com- 
mon  in  ship-building.  The  exterior  is  of  very  picturesque  fo- 
rm,  Aéainst  the  middle  nucleus  structure,  very  high  and  cover- 
ed  by  a  gable  roof  with  roof  turret,  first  leaves  the  shed  ro- 
of over  the  inner  gallery  (the  side  aisles)  and  the  choir,  fur- 
ther  below  beicg  the  continuous  roof  of  the  svalegang,  the  sh- 
ed roofs  over  the  entrances  being  interrupted  Dy  small  gables, 
the  whole  oncommonly  adapted  to  throw  off  and  seoarate  the  ma- 
sses ©f  snow,  (Pig.  55).  Sreat  interest  is  afforded  by  ornam- 
ents  incised  in  spécial  parts  of  the  structure,  especially  in 
the  portai  jambs  and  lintels,  in  which  the  ancient  German  ani- 
mal and  band  interlacings  perform  real  orgies  in  an  inexhaust- 
ible  wealth  of  invention.  (Pig.  57). 
III.  France. 

Still  ffiore  sharply  than  in  Ger-ffiany,  in  the  différent  provin- 
ces of  ffrance  are  expressed  the  national  diversities  of  tbe  p 
people  in  Romanesque  architecture.  The  southern  half  was  once 
a  Roman  province.  There  was  developed  indeed  a  ricb,  varied 
and  expressive  art.   But  it  was  directly  based  on  the  antique, 
whose  effects  were  frequently  strengthened  by  direct  currents 
froffi  the  Ëast,  and  so  made  but  little  èf  its  own,  thst  we  hâve 
so  far  designated  as  Bomanesque  in  the  narrower  sensé.  The  h 
heriditary  poDulation  even  there  was  affected  by  German  blood 
only  in  sligbt  measure.  The  primary  conditions  of  tbe  devel- 
opment  of  art  in  northern  France  were  différent.  There  the 
f^elts  and  Normans  formed  the  prédominant  portion  of  tbe  popul- 
ation, and  thus  also  there  the  Romanesque  art,  permeated  by 
the  Serœan  spirit,  found  a  fertile  soil.  The  entire  course  of 
Romanesque  art  in  France,  as  in  germany,  is  characterized  by 
the  method  of  construction  of  the  ceiling,  and  particularly  by 
the  vaulted  construction,  that  we  bave  already  described  in  c 
connection  with  the  gênerai  treatment  of  the  ground  plan  and 
the  interior.  (Page  13). 

In  southern  France  are  to  be  mentioned  only  a  few  basilicas 
with  horizontal  ceilings: —  the  ancient  and  vénérable  churcb 
of  S.  Martin  en  Tours  (see  volume  1,  pages  176,  181),  a  cross 
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basilica  with  five  aisles,  restored  in  997,  tfae  abbey  church 
of  Cluny,  âedicated  981  (paée  28),  two  epooh-inakiiag  créations, 
but  which  bave  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  S.  Aphrodise 
at  Beziers,  tbis  influenoed  by  the  façade  of  tbe  cathedral  at 
Pisa.   Tbe  impulse  toward  vaulting  set  in  witb  the  tunnel  vaul- 
ted  bail  ohurcb  of  a  single  aisle  (see  nage  13),  amoné  whicb 
tbe  catbedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Avignon  (about  tbe  end  of  tbe 
11  th  century)  and  tbe  grand  and  spaoioas  catbedral  of  Toulou- 
se, commenced  at  tbe  begiuning  oi  tbt  13  th  century,  but  not 
coDipleted  in  tbe  pure  style,  represent  tbe  most  important  Wor- 
ks. Of  tbe  domed  churcbes  of  Aquitania  (see  page  13),  tbe  cr- 
oss-sbaped  abbey  church  of  Pontevrault,  single  aisled  and  to 
be  refirred  to  tbe  second  balf  of  tbe  12  th  century,  and  the 
catbedral  of  Angouleme  are  to  be  emphasized.  (ffig.  58).  The 
influence  of  Byzantine  works  is  tbere  unmistakeable.   Tbe  mi- 
gbty  church  of  S.  Front  at  ierigueux  (after  1122)  entirely  pa- 
sses over  to  tbe  Byzantine  normal  scbeme  with  five  dômes  alre- 
ady  adopted  by  S.  Marco  in  Venice. 

More  commonly  than  single  aisled  churches  are  found  in  south- 
ern  France  tbe  tunnel  vaulted  bail  churches.   S.  Honorât  at  L 
Êierins  (£ig.  59)  is  covered  by  three  paralèel  semicirculer  tun- 
nel vaults  in  tbe  side  aisles,  but  in  tbe  middle  aisle  are  po- 
inted  arches  and  tunnel  vaults.   The  churches  at  Grandson  in 
Switzerland  and  at  Pontfroide  exbibit  half  tunnel  vaults  in  t 
the  side  aisles;  in  the  middle  aisle  the  former  still  bas  a 
round  arch,  but  tbe  latter  already  a  pointed  arch  as  tbe  vaul- 
ting line.   In  tbe  church  of  S,  Savin  tbe  side  aisles  already 
bave  cross  vaults  and  likewise  in  Notre  Dame  la  Srande  at  Poi- 
tiers (Pig,  60),  famous  for  its  peculiar  façade.   The  tsnnel 
vaulted  bail  churches  with  galleries  reach  a  splendid  develop- 
ment  in  Auveréne  in  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Clement-Perrand,  a 
cross-shaped  and  tbree  aisled  plan  with  columnar  aisle  and  cir- 
cle  of  chapels,  cross  vaults  in  the  lower  and  balf  tunnel  vau- 
lts in  tbe  upper  side  aisles,  and  a  massively  treated  do<e  ov- 
er the  Crossing,  also  further  in  S.  Raul  at  Issoire  {?ig.  61), 
as  well  as  in  higher  degree  after  the  same  arrangement,  in  tbe 
colossal  church  of  S.  Sernin  (Saturninus)  at  Toulouse  (from  t 
the  12  tb  century),  yet  built  with  five  aisled  nave  and  three 
aisled  transepts. 
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The  tunnel  vaulted  basilicas  of  Provence  are  best  represent- 
ed  by  S.  Paul  in  Trois-Cbateaux  and  S.  Trophiaie  in  Arles,  both 
dating  froœ  the  12  th  century,  tbe  former  with  round  arched, 
and  the  latter  with  pointed  arched  tunnel  vaults.  S.  Trophiœe 
in  Arles  is  well  known  by  tbe  beautiful  portai,  richly  adorned 
by  sculptures,  tbat  we  judge  to  be  the  work  of  an  early  Renais- 
sance. The  ohurch  of  S.  ailles  (begun  1116)  is  worthy  of  con- 
sidération for  the  early  occurrence  of  ribbed  vaults  above  the 
crypt,  as  well  as  by  its  beautiful  portai,  that  like  tbat  of  S. 
Trophime  is  treated  with  Sorinthian  coluœns  entirely  in  the  c 
classical  sensé.  în  Burgundy,  the  later  abbey  church  of  Gluny, 
«s^built  1089-1095,  was  destroyed  by  the  Prench  révolution  (page 
28),  but  was  of  standard  importance,   ît  was  followed  by  the 
catbedrals  of  Âutun,  Vienne  and  Lyons.  In  the  cathedral  of 
(ttongres  and  the  abbey  church  of  Vezelay  in  nortbern  Burgundy 
(page  29),  the  tunnel  vaults  were  also  supplantée  by  cross  va- 
ults. Likewise  the  mother  church  of  the  Oistercians  at  Citea- 
ux  no  longer  exists.  A  correct  représentation  of  its  constru- 
ction (page  29)  is  given  to  us  by  the  abbey  church  et  Pontiény, 
erected  about  1150,  but  whose  rectangularly  enclosed  choir  was 
replaced  about  1180  by  a  polyéonsl  one,  with  aisle  and  circle 
of  chapels.  7^th  this  choir  plan,  the  ribbed  cross  vaults  de- 
veloped  to  full  maturity,  and  the  carefully  graduated  treetme- 
nt  of  the  piers  in  acoordanoe  with  the  System  of  ribs,  this  c 
church  bears  ail  the  marks  of  the  latest  transition  style. 

Sverywhere  in  northern  prance  prevails  the  basilican  typé; 
Hall  churches  and  single  aisled  churches  only  occasionally  oc- 
cur,  at  least  in  the  larger  designs.  The  horizontal  ceiling 
was  retained  until  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  12  th  century. 
tphe  great  church  of  S.  Remy  at  Rheims(1005-1049)  with  five  ai- 
sled nave,  three  aisled  transepts,  choir  aisle  and  circle  of 
chapels,  still  leaves  the  dte&Bevork  of  the  roof  open  to  view. 
Horizontal  ceilings  also  had  the  abbey  church  of  ^umieges,  now 
remaining  only  as  an  expressive  ruin,  with  piers  and  columns 
alternating  after  the  Saxon  manner,  and  also  the  great  abbey 
churches  of  S.  Trinité  and  S.  âîtienne  at  Caen,  which  however 
received  cross  vaults  later,  about  1200. 

About  1050  the  great  architectural  activity  of  the  Normans 
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commeDced.   Their  normal  churches  were  cross-shaped  cier  basil- 

icas  OQ  the  restricted  System,  the  side  aisles  continued  beside 
the  choir  square  to  tbe  beginniné  of  the  semicircular  apse  of 
the  choir  and  then  closed  square.  The  side  aièles  hâve  galle- 
ries,  and  above  thèse  extended  other  gaileries,  in  which  are 
the  Windows.  Proai  the  piers  project  half  columns  with  capita- 
Is  iike  corinthien  in  earnest  and  olain  forms.   In  the  comic- 
es are  especielly  fawored  small  consoles  with  heads  of  animale 
etc.   Three  towers,  one  over  the  crossiné  with  a  hiéh  pyramid- 
al roof  and  two  on  the  façade,  animate  the  exterior  of  the  ar- 
chitectural group.   ienerally  on  the  soil  of  northern  Prance, 
tiombard  are  crossed  with  German  influences.   A  rapid  advance 
is  msde  by  vaulted  construction.   Already  the  cùurch  ofl  S.  Ge- 
orge at  Boscherville,  erected  between  1154  and  1157,  has  in  t 
the  middle  aisle  a  completely  developed  System  of  ribbed  cross 
vaults.   In  S.  Etienne  at  Beauvais  (about  1125)  the  middle  ai- 
sle is  covered  by  round  arched  ribbed  crosfe  vaults.   The  chur- 
ch  at  Airaines  (about  1130)  already  introduces  the  pointed  fo- 
rm  for  the  transverse  arches.   îhe  abbey  church  of  S.  Germer 
near  Beauvais  (about  1145)  exclusively  employs  the  pointed  ar- 
cfi  in  the  vaults  and  the  openinés  in  the  walls.   They  miéht 
already  be  assigned  to  the  succeeding  art  period;  exceot  that 
the  buttress  System  (see  page  79)  is  still  undeveloped,  since 
it  is  concealed  beneath  the  roof,   put  in  the  later  monuments 
originating  after  1150  was  perfected  that  extraordinary  trans- 
formation in  construction  and  forms,  with  which  the  new  System 
of  the  Gotbic  commences. 
IV.   îtaly. 
The  great  movement  in  architectural  bistory  of  the  Romanesq- 
ue period  in  the  German  lands  of  middle  and  northern  Europe  w 
was  not  transplanted  in  its  entire  strength  beyond  the  Alps. 
Italy  was  already  so  richly  supplied  with  church  buildings,  t 
that  no  such  large  field  remained  for  the  aètivity  of  mediaev- 
al  art.  tikewise  the  northern  races  affected  Italian  art  in 
very  unequal  measure  acooffilfti  to  the  mixture  of  races,  most 
successfully  on  the  soil  of  upper  Italy,  alreedy  precared  by 
the  Lombards,  and  in  the  former  Norman  kinédom  of  the  Italian 
South.   Ëverywhere  the  Germen  netural  spirit,  accustomed  to 
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the  simple  and  natural  and  inclined  toward  Bpiritual  depth,  b 
brougbt  new  life  into  the  petrified,  formai  antique  witb  a  By- 
zantine flavor  and  combined  witb  Sarly  Gbristian  art.   Its  joy 
in  treatment  and  abondance  of  forœs  combined  with  the  classic- 
al  tendency  peculiar  to  the  Italian  conception  of  art  into  an 
extremely  fortunate  harmony,  jost  as  on  the  other  hand  the  fr- 
eedoiD  and  light  spaciousness  of  Italian  buildings  reacted  on 
the  connected  strength  of  the  massive  and  dark  structures  of 
the  northland  in  the  most  favorable  manner. 

In  ffiOBt  cases  the  churohes  followed  the  basilican  scheme  wi- 
th or  without  galleries,  yet  always  witb  a  free  treatment  of 
the  restricted  system.  The  ancient  T-form  of  ground  plan  (see 
volu^le  t,   page  176)  was  not  always  extended  to  the  cross-form. 
The  transverse  aisle  frequently  remained  onmarked;  over  the 
Crossing  rose  a  polygonal  dôme,  fhe   bell  tower  stood  as  ear- 
lier  beside  the  building  without  oréanic  connection  therewith. 
(Pig.  68).   The  Tuscan  churches  lacked  the  crypt.   In  Lombardy 
and  lower  Italy  it  was  developed  in  the  richest  manner.  As 
supports  columns  and  piers  continued  in  use,  sometimes  also  in 
alternation.   ior  vaulting,  the  cross  vault  was  almost  exclos- 
ively  employed,  with  the  exception  of  soDfie  churches  of  upper 
Italy  influenced  by  France.   Yet  horizontal  ceilinés  and  the 
visible  framework  of  the  roof  also  remain  in  favor  as  previous- 
ly.  On  the  façades  the  horizontal  subdivision  expressed  in  a 
antique  buildings  reacts  in  the  stronély  emphasized  main  com- 
ices. The  préférence  for  columnar  construction  led  to  an  abun- 
dant  use  of  triforiums.   The  surfaces  of  façades  appearing  in 
great  width  by  the  lack  of  towers  was  frequently  animated  pic- 
turesquely  by  facings  of  light  and  dark  colored  band  courses 
and  friezes.  (Pig.  18). 

Besides  the  basilican,  the  hall  tyoe  occurred  occasionally. 
The  central  plans  are  found  in  community  churches  chiefly  in 
the  Byzantine  provinces  of  the  South  and  in  Venice  (see  volume 
1,  page  194);  but  simple  oàroiiar  or  oolygonal  buildinés  are 
quite  generally  scattered  over  ail  Italy,  occurring  as  baotis- 
teries  erected  near  the  princiDal  churches. 

Lombardy  preceded  the  North  in  time  in  the  rise  of  certain 
forms  of  treatment  characteristic  of  Romanesque  art.   Wall  st- 
rips  and  arched  friezes  were  already  reoresented  in  the  art  of 
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Ravenna  (volume  1,  oaée  157),  and  blind  aroades  on  small  colu- 
ffiDS  with  consoles  among  the  Lombards  (volume  1,  Daée  171).  But 
in  référence  to  the  coveriné  of  the  middle  aisle  with  cross  v 
vaults,  so  important  to  the  develooment  of  the  Romanesque  sty- 
le, the  precedence  is  not  important,   It  was  first  adopted  for 
the  churcft  of  S.  Ambroiiio  in  Wilan,(PiR.  63),  newly  built  in 
1046-1071  over  a  tbree  aisled  éround  plan  without  transverse 
aisle  and  with  galleries  over  the  side  aisles,  the  middle  ais- 
le strongly  elevated  bot  without  Windows  in  the  clearstory,  t 
the  groin  lines  of  the  main  vaults  enlaréed  by  diagonal  ribs 
in  brickwork,  which  rise  from  round  projections  of  the  piers 
shaped  like  angle  columns.   Before  the  western  façade  opening 
in  loggias  lies  a  forecourt  enclosed  by  arched  porticos  on  pi- 
ers, whose  existing  structure  dates  from  the  beéinning  of  the 
12  th  century.  (After  1117).   The  fanciful  and  almost  fearful 
animal  figures  in  the  ornamentation  indicate  a  peculiarity  of 
Lombard  sgulpture.  (Volume  l,B'âiai«c209).   The  system  of  S.  Amb- 
rogio  was  carried  to  a  laappier  solution  in  S.  Michèle  in  Pavia 
toward  the  end  of  the  11  th  certury,  wher  the  nidcle  ciisle  v.e{< 
extended  6o  high  above  the  side  aisles,  that  Windows  could  be 
inserted  in  the  clearstory  walls.   The  most  Derf33t  création 
01  Lomoard-Romanesoue  art  is  the  cathedral  at  Parma  (dedicated 
1106),  where  the  transverse  aisle  and  choir  are  arranôed  accor- 
ding  to  the  crossing  square,  as  in  Qermany.   Likewise  the  cath- 
edral of  Trient  (after  1812)  follows  this  design,  yet  with  re- 
jection  of  the  restricted^system,  and  the  arrangement  of  rect- 
angular  bays  in  the  middle  aisle,  that  also  reaopears  in  the 
church  01  3s.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Bolo^na,  a  structure  with  alt- 
ernation  of  the  supports.   The  cathedral  of  Piacenza  substant- 
ially  adhères  to  the  school  of  Pisa  (see  page  51).   To  the  bas- 
ilicas  with  horizontal  ceilings  also  originally  belonged  the 
cathedral  of  Modena  (begun  1099;  ffig.  62),  a  structure  with  al- 
ternating  supports,  in  which  open  round  arches  are  turned  bet- 
ween  the  piers,  walled  above  to  receive  the  ceiling;  in  the  1 
12  th  century  the  bays  thus  formed  were  afterwards  covered  by 
cross  vaults.   Artistically  more  imoortant  is  the  noble  church 
of  S,  geno  in  Verona,  a  basilica  with  crypt  and  alternation  of 
the  supports,  in  which  the  systeni  of  open  arches  with  horizon- 
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horizontal  ceiling  yetrremains  in  its  original  condition.  The 

5^'portal  dating  from  1139  (ffig.  ô5)  has  rich  sculptared  décorat- 
ions and  a  door  entirely  covered  by  Romanesque  reliefs  in  bro- 
nze. On  S.  2eno,  as  well  as  on  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  the 
vertical  subdivision  exoressed  by  wall  strips  and  half  columns 
is  strikinM,  as  well  as  the  splendid  wheel  window  in  the  gable 
of  the  middle  aisle  and  over  the  main  portai. 

In  the  western  provinces  of  upoer  Italy,  at  first  belonging 
to  France,  are  also  commonly  found  (also  occasionally  in  the 
remainder  of  upper  îtaly  and  especially  in  Milan)  tunnel  vaul- 
ted  hall  churches,  sioiilar  to  those  of  Provence.  But   in  the 
east,  in  Venice,  ail  Romanesque  architecture  stands  under  the 
overpowering  influence  of  that  magnificent  triuraph  of  Byzanti- 
ne-mediaeval  art  celebrated  in  S.  Marco.  (See  voluge  l,page  194). 

In  Tuscany  ail  Romanesque  architecture  developed  under  the 
strongest  influence  of  the  antique.  The  classical  conceptions 
and  treatment  of  the  architectural  masses  hère  appear  on  the 
soil,  once  occupied  by  the  ancient  Hltruscans,  with  a  certainty 
and  clarity,  that  must  be  striking  in  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try,  -in  which  so  few  remains  exist  from  antiquity,  and  that  c 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  particular  inclination  of  the  pe- 
ople  and  their  animated  relations  with  Rome,  where  the  antique= 
Early  Christian  spirit  maintained  itsslf  alive  until  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  second  thousand  years.   The  old  basilican  style 
with  horizontal  ceiling  or  visible  framework  of  the  roof  pass- 
ed  into  Romanesque  art.  But  the  exterior  received  a  rich  and 
splendid  architectural  treatment,  in  which  the  classical  colum- 
nar  and  arcade  construction  came  into  its  full  rights,  aid  the 
fiolored  animation  of  the  surfaces  had  wide  scope.   Nearest  the 
antique  stood  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Florence:-  3.  iini- 
ato  (11  th  century),  the  nobly  located  hill  church  at  the  sou- 
theast  above  the  city,  a  three  aisled  nave  (without  transverse 
aisle)  with  alternating  suDports,  open  arches,  visible  frame- 
work of  the  roof  and  a  façade,  that  is  interesting  as  classic- 

-r  al;  the  baptistery  (12  th  century)  on  the  cathedral  Place,  an 
octagonal  structure,  containing  an  undivided  interior  vaulted 
by  a  dôme  and  a  façade  with  entirely  antique  treatment.  The 
ohief  créations  of  Tuscan  architecture  stand  in  Pisa.   They  t 
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there  coaibine  in  a  grand  architeotural  production,  which  prod- 

uoes  in  every  one  an  unforgettable  and  evin  overpowering  impr- 
ession, who  visits  the  quiet  and  bpoad  Blaoe  at  the  northwest 
end  of  the  oity.   On  the  middle  stands  the  mighty  cathedral, 
begun  in  1063  by  the  architects  Busketus  and  Rainaldus  and  com- 
pleted  in  1118.   There  clearly  appears  already  in  its  external 
apoearance  the  Latin  cross,  foirned  by  the  intersection  of  a  i 
five  aisled  nave  with  the  three  aisled  stpongly  projecting  tr- 
ansepts.  The  nave  terminâtes  at  the  east  in  a  semicircular 
choir  apse;  the  cross  arms  end  in  smaller  apses.   The  naiddle 
âisle  extends  above  the  shed  roofs  at  the  sides;  the  crossing 
is  crowned  by  an  oval  dôme.   Blind  arcades  and  pilasters  subd- 
ivide  the  external  surfaces.   But  the  western  façade  is  entire- 
ly  suâdivided  into  arched  galleries  in  several  stories,  in  the 
manner  oiaracteristic  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  even  extendiné 
beneath  the  inclined  edges  of  the  roofs,   (f'ig.  ôô).   9n  the 
interior  68  granité  columas,  oartly  with  antique  capitals,  br- 
ought  froîïi  afar,  support  the  walls,  on  which  resta  the  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  middle  aisle,  while  the  side  aisles  are  provid- 
ed  with  Romanesque  cross  vaults.   The  internai  walls  are  cover- 
ed  by  white  and  dark  green  marbles.   The  éntire  interior  makes 
a  unified  and  soleran  impression,  airy  and  élevant,  light  in  c 
comparison  to  northern  buildings.   Near  the  main  apse  rises  t 
the  campanile  (Pis.  ^7),   zae   famous  leaniné  tower  ,  erected  a 
about  1174  by  Wilnelm  of  Tnnsbruck  and  the  Pisan  Bonannus,  * 
that  harraonizes  finely  with  the  cathedral  structure  by  its  col- 
umnar  arcades  surrounding  it  in  six  stories.   Opposite  the  wes- 
tern façade  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  baptistery,  executed 
in  the  same  style  (the  superposed  Sothic  décorative  gables  are 
later  additions),  built  1153  by  Diotosalvi  as  a  great  circular 
central  building  (100.1  ft.  diameter),  the  interior  with  outer 
aisle  in  two  stories,  covered  by  a  steep  and  almost  conical  d 
dôme.  Yet  other  churches  in  Risa  exhibit  the  same  treatraent 
of  the  façade  as  the  cathedral,  also  S.  Michèle  in  Lucca  (1160- 
1339)  and  3.  giovanni-f-c  in  Pistoja.   S.  Andréa  there  (Fig. 
18),  a  basilica  from  the  12  tfa  century  with  a  narrow  middle  a- 
aisle  adopted  Florentine  influences  in  addition  to  Pisan.   Ev- 
en as  far  as  Balmatia  (catûedral  in  Zara,  begun  1S47),  the  Pis- 
an  school  exeréed  its  influence.   A  separate  place  is  taken  by 
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tbe  cathedral  at  Anoona  (ffié.  70),  built  1128-1139.   Caused  by 
the  location  of  the  city  on  the  Adriatic  3ea,  Byzantine  influ- 
ences affected  it.   The  ground  plan  fopms  a  fireek  cross,  cons- 
istin^  of  a  three  aisled  nave,  three  aisled  transeots  of  the 
same  length  and  with  apses  at  their  ends.   The  crossing  is  or- 
owoed  by  a  dôme  with  18  sides.   The  Ravenna-Byzantine  columns 
indeed  date  frorn  an  earliar  building. 

*  The  oblique  position  joaa   pfoiuoed   by   settlements   ( resul  ting 
from   the  yielding  of    the  grouad   at  one  aide),    lohioh  ooGurred 
during   the  oonstfuotion  and  oould  no   longer  be  remedted. 

In  Rome  and  the  surrounding  Umbrian  province  the  Romanesque 
style  could  obtain  no  firm  Éoothold.   Architecture  adhered  to 
the  àntique-Sarly-Shristian  basilican  scheme  witli  visible  roof 
fraTiework  or  horizontal  ceéling  and  firmly  to  Roman  architect- 
ure, busying  itself  less  in  the  establishment  of  new  churches, 
than  in  the  rebuilding  and  maintenance  of  earlier  works,  and 
their  rich  architectural  décoration.   Besides  3.  Maria  in  Tras- 
tavere  in  Some  (about  1139),  no  remarkable  rebuilding  occurred. 
r:   s.  Eiorenzo-f-l-M  (volume  1,  page  159)  received  the  front  ohur- 
ch  at  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  century:  the  structure  of  the 
5  th  century  remained  as  choir.   Among  the  churches  outside  R 
Rome  are  to  be  mentioned  tvro  beautiful  works  in  Toscanella  (ne- 
ar  Viterbo),  S.  Pietro  (B'ié.  ôS),  built  1039-1090,  and  S.  Mar- 
ia (1050-1306),  both  three  aisled  with  noble  treatment  and  wi- 
th a  rich  façade. 

But  in  one  resoect  the  middle  âges  fertilized  the  antique  to 
new  life  in  the  ornamental  works  in  stone  on  altars,  puloits, 
choir  enclosures,  and  particularly  in  cloister  courts,   By  the 
artist  family  of  the  Bosmati,  whose  activity  falls  in  the  per- 
iod  from  1090  to  1332,  was  develooed  an  individual,  finely  con- 
ceived  and  very  charming  mode  of  ornamentation,  that  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  décoration  of  architectural  members  taken  fr- 
om the  antique  with  mosaics  of  bits  of  brightly  colored  marbl- 
es.  What  thèse  head  masters  of  mosaic  décorative  art  hâve  ma- 
gically  produced  in  noble  form  and  splendid  color  in  the  Roman 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  near  S.  Paolo-f-1-^  (1220-1241),  e 
erected  by  Petrus  of  Gapua  and  Master  Petrus,  and  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  built  in  1222-1230  by  the  two  Vassaletus,  father 
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aad  son  (B'igs.  21,  59),  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful  and  most 

harmonious  of  ail,  that  mediaeval  art  bas  brought  forth  anywh- 

ere. 

Dntil  the  middie  of  the  11  th  century,  îtaly  was  under  Byzan- 
tine rule,  and  later  till  the  middie  of  the  60  th  century,  un- 
der that  of  the  Normans  and  Hohenstauiens.   German  traits  are 
there  combined  with  Byzantine  ,  and  also  in  oart  with  Saraoen- 
.- ic  traditions.  The  churohes  are  throughout  basilicas  with  tr- 
ansverse aisle,  that  the  apses  adjoin  directly,  middie  aisle 
with  horizontal  oeilinâ  and  oross  vaults  in  the  side  aisles  a 
îhe  cathedral  of  Salerno  (begun  1077)  was  later  transformed  i 
into  a  pier  design  with  tunnel  vaults.   Qompletely  modernized 
are  the  neighboring  cathedrals  of  Amglfi  and  Ravello.   On  them 
the  stilted  roud  arohes  aad  the  intepsecting  blind  arcades  in- 
dicate  the  influence  of  Sicilian  architecture.   Stronger  appe- 
ars  the  Serman  basai  élément  in  the  east  of  the  Norman  kingdom 
of  lower  Italy,  in  the  countpy  of  Apulia.   The  cathedrals  of 
Bari  (begun  1234)  and  of  Troja  (1093-1119)  are  oolumnar  basil- 
icas.  At  the  cathedral  of  Trani  each  two  columns  are  coupled, 
A  peculiarity  of  the  churohes  sonsisted  in  the  largely  planned 
and  richly  equipped  crypt.   In  the  cathedral  of  Trani  the  cry- 
pt  extends  beneath  the  entire  uDoer  church;  in  S.  Maria  at  Poé- 
gia  it  is  completely  develooed  as  a  lower  church.   Witn  few  ex- 
ceptions (for  example  the  cathedral  of  Tro.ja  treatmed  in  an  an- 
tique sensé),  the  façades  hère  by  the  subdivision  with  wall  s 
strips,  arched  friezes,  triforiums  and  the  like,  frequently  r 
recall  the  buildings  of  upoer  Italy  and  the  north!  in  several 
cases  towers  are  even  included  in  the  structures  in  permanent 
connection  with  the  façade.   In  the  interior  fully  appears  the 
love  of  splendor  native  to  the  South.   Hère  chiefly  the  marble 
workers  (marmoraii)  called  by  Besiderius  of  Mt.  Cassino,  again 
revived  the  antique  opus  sectile  (volume  1,  page  14S)  and  bro- 
ught  it  to  bigh  perfection.   Their  style  of  décoration  en.joyed 
such  approbation,  that  it  found  the  most  extensive  employment 
in  lower  Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Rome  as  far  as  Tuscany.  * 

«  The    teehnioal   méthode  of    the  marble  workera  differed   from 
îhoae   of    the  Qosmati,    in    that    they  oui    the  différent   figurea 
of    the  ornamenta   (banda,    feliage,    oalm   leavea   eto.)    oaî   of    th- 
in  marble  alaba   and   oemented    them.   in    the   oorreapending   reoeaaea 
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0/  ths   arohl  teo tarai    members    to   b9  deooratad,    while   by    the  Goa- 
mati    the  figures  were  aompoaed  of  uery  amall    bits   of  marble   a 
arrangea    aooording    to    the  gênerai    aurfase   patterna, 
~"  Id  Sicily,  that  peouliar  island  ao  very  riohly  equipoed  by 
nature,  wiaich  was  successively  ruled  by  Greeka,  Romans,  Qoths, 
Byzantines  and  Saraoena,  western  art  in  the  12  th  century  and 
under  the  blesaed  rule  of  the  Norman  princes  passed  throu^h  a 
wonderful  climax.   In  an  extremely  fortunate  way  were  comiined 
thèse  traditions  od  the  earlier  foroas  of  civilization  in  order 
to  give  to  architecture  their  best,  from  the  Greeks  the  spirit 
tiîinking  for  beauty,  that  would  create  the  art  work  for  itself, 
from  the  Romans  the  praotical  iround  plan  according  to  the  mo- 
del  of  the  basilica  with  horizontal  ceiling,  from  the  Byzanti- 
nes the  advantaées  of  the  central  plan,  dôme  construction,  and 
the  costly  faoing  with  brightly  colored  marble  slabs  and  splen- 
did  mosaios,  from  the  Saraoens  the  luxuriant  and  ourely  décor- 
ative use  of  arcade  construction,  the  stalactite  pendentive  ( 
(see  volume  1,  page  209),  and  the  solendor  of  color  poured  out 
over  the  entire  interior.   The  Normans  then  completed  the  arch- 
itectural créations  so  produced  in  their  sensé  j5y  the  addition 
of  towers  in  their  façades  and  their  monumental  architectural 
treatment.   The  ma^nificent  Martorana  at  Palermo  (fig.  71)  has 
already  been  mentioned  (see  volume  1,  page  194)  as  a  purely  By- 
zantine church;  nearly  allied  to  it  is  3,  Siovanni  d'Eremeti 
(founded  1132)  as  a  church  with  five  dômes,  yet  with  a  substan- 
tial  approximation  to  the  western  basilica,  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  building  as  a  nave  with  transverse  aisle  and  three  aps- 
es.  ¥he  palative  chapel  constructed  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Palermo,  famous  for  its  strong  interior  (1129-1140),  is  a  thr- 
ee aisled  columnar  basilica  with  a  high  dôme  over  the  crossing. 
The  pure  basilican  tyoe  with  horizontal  ceiling  is  represented 
by  the  cathedral  at  Gefalu,  datiné  from  the  first  half  of  the 
12  th  century,  whose  western  façade  with  vestibule  is  flanked 
by  two  massive  and  entirely  Romanesque  towers,  by  the  cathedr- 
al of  Palermo  (1169-1185),  but  of 'Which  only  the  crypt,  the 
internai  columns,  the  choir  apse  and  the  detached  double  tower, 
now  belong  to  the  Romanesque  structure,  and  by  the  cathedral 
of  Monreale  (8274-1139),  a  three  aisled  cross  basilica  with 
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^^  western  vestibule  between  two  towers  and  a  ricbly  decorated 

portai,  tne  best  oreserved  and  «jost  important  monument  of  the 
Siiiiian  style,  The  choir  apse,  as  on  the  cathedral  of  Paler- 
mo,  ûere  exhibits  the  characteristic  blind  arcades  with  the  ar- 
ches intersecting  eaoh  other.Cfig.  72).   By  the  extremely  ricb 
mosaics  of  the  interior  is  a  grand  show  pièce  of  genuine  south- 
ern  cheerfulness  and  fabulous  splendor  produoed,  Near  the  ca- 
thedral also  lies  that  picturesque  cloister  court  known  to  the 
world  (1800-1221)  with  coupled  columns  and  pointed  arcades,  n 
not  only  the  largest,  but  also  by  far  the  most  important  of  a 
ail  oloisters  in  Italy  by  the  magnificence  of  the  shafts  of  t 
the  oolumns  inlaid  with  mosaics  and  the  beauty  of  the  sculptu- 
red  décoration  of  their  capitals. 
V.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Spanish  Mark  (province)  by  Sharle- 
magne,  Christian  Visigothic  princes  penetrated  beyond  the  Pyr- 
énées, and  after  hard  contests  with  the  Moors  (see  volume  1, 
pages  303,  208)  founded  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Léon,  Casti- 
le,  Navarre  and  Arragon,  which  comorised  nearly  ail  the  north- 
ern  half  of  the  peninsula  ,  and  in  part  combined  together.  W 
With  the  rise  of  thèse  kinédoms,  the  blooming  of  chivalry,  the 
complète  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  north  and  thair  reti- 
rement  toward  Granada  (about  1350),  Soain  entered  upon  a  nati- 
onal advance,  which  was  likewise  expressed  in  the  art.   Indeed 
this  was  not  brought  to  a  free  and  oermanent  development.   As 
in  the  time  before  the  middle  âges,  also  in  the  Romanesque  pe- 
riod  was  it  dépendent  on  foreign  influences,  particularly  in 
great  measure  from  the  adjacent  southern  Prance,  also  partly 
on  Lombard,  German  and  Moorish  art  forais,  whose  effects  were 
sometimes  recognized  in  the  gênerai  design  and  construction, 
sometimes  in  the  architectural  treatment  and  ornamentation,  a 
acoording  to  the  relations  of  the  master,  of  the  architect,  a 
and  of  the  executing  artists. 

Still  entirely  dépendent  on  Moorish  €i*t  stands  the  church  of 
3.  Maria  la  81anca  in  Toledo.(^ig.  73).   The  interesting  buil- 
-  ding  is  arranged  in  rive  aisles.  The  four  accades  dividing  t 
tûe  interior  lengthwise  rest  on  octagonal  plastered  brick  pie- 
rs  with  remarkable  caoitals  ornamented  by  beaded  bands,  from 
which  rise  horseshoe  arches. 
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The  Romanesque  chupohes  as  a  rule  are  based  on  the  forra  of 
the  Latin  cross  as  a  three  aisled  and  not  very  long  nave  with 
transverse  aisle  and  ohoir.   'This  consists  eittier  of  three  ( 
(seldom  five)  axes  lying  on  the  axes  of  the  aisles  or  of  one 
apse  with  a  choir  aisle,  formed  by  continuing  the  side  aisle 
around  the  middle  ohoir  and  its  extension  by  a  radiating  circ- 
le  of  chapels.   Peculiarities  differing  from  this  gênerai  sch- 
eme  are  only  shown  by  the  Soanish  churches  by  retaining  the  e 
external  arched  portioo  along  the  sides  (volume  1,  page  172), 
by  the  insertion  of  a  high  choir  for  priests  in  the  middle  ai- 
sle, and  a  partioularly  rioh  treatment  of  the  orossing  tower. 
(Oimborio  or  crocero).  In  regard  to  the  structure,  three  typ- 
es are  represented: —  the  simple  hall  churches,  the  hall  chur- 
ches with  gallèries,  and  the  vaulted  basilicas.   The  horizont- 
al wooden  ceiling  is  found  in  but  a  few  churches.  (S,  Millan 
and  3.  Lorenzo  in  Segovia).   Âlready  the  oldest  Romanesque  bu- 
ildings were  oovered  by  tunnel  vaults  in  the  middle  and  side 
aisles,  where  also  half  tunnel  vaults  found  employment  in  the 
side  aisles  as  in  southern  France.  Later  came  the  subdivisi- 
on by  transverse  arches,  then  the  coveriné  of  the  bays  by  cro- 
ss vaults,  first  in  the  side  aisles  and  then  in  the  middle  ai- 
sles, the  ribbed  construction  finally  finding  admission  in  bo- 
Id  development  witn  particular  prominence  of  the  ribs  by  means 
of  attached  stars,  lozenge  ornaments,  rosettes  and  the  like. 
To  the  tunnel  vaulted  hall  churches  witn  choir  square  and  one 
apse  belongs  S.  «^aria  at  Oorunna,  to  those  with  gallèries  the 
great  pilgrimage  church  of  S.  Jago  (Santiago)  de  Oompostella, 
cooioleted  1188,  witn  three  aisled  nave  and  transepts,  the  lat- 
ter  pro.jecting  far  beyond  the  side  ai-sia;?,  choir  aisle  with  c 
circle  of  chapels,  and  vestibule  with  a  great  porch  most  rich- 
ly  adorned  by  statues  and  sculotured  ornamental  work.   The  sim- 
ilarly  arrangea  church  of  3.  Isidoro  at  beon  (dedicated  1149) 
already  employed  cross  vaults  for  the  side  aisles.   In  the  12 
th  and  13  th  centuries  originated  some  cross  vaalted  basilicas 
as  important  monuments  with  energetically  subdivided  piers  and 
developed  vaulted  construction,  among  which  as  a  chief  work  is 
the  (old)  cathedral  of  Salamanca  (after  1120)  with  transverse 
aisle  (pig.  74),  triapsal  choir  and  very  rich  orossing  tower. 
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that  rises  with  sixteen  sides  in  two  stories,  flanked  by  four 
round  turrets.   In  a  similar  way  the  foundation  chupch  of  Toro 
is  orowned,  in  wbose  massive  domed  tower  numerous  Moorish  fop- 
ms  found  acceptanoe.   The  beautifully  located  cross-shaped  ch- 
uroh  of  3.  Vicente  at  Avila  with  three  apses  bas  a  broadly  de- 
velooed  western  faoade.with  two  low  towers  and  an  arcade  port- 
ico  between  them,  and  a  very  richly  sculotured  double  portai. 
(Pig.  75).   gxpressed  northern  influences  are  shown  by  the  pi- 
er  and  vault  oonstruotion  of  the  vast  cathedral  of  Tarragona, 
a  cross-shaped  basilioa  with  five  apses;  it  first  originated 
in  the  13  th  century  and  already  charaoterized  in  the  cross 
ribs  and  pointed  arches  the  last  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  Spanish  Romanesque  style. 

Separate  places  are  also  occupied  on  the  Pyreneean  peninsula 
by  the  Oistercian  churches  on  account  of  tneir  rectangular  ch- 
oir and  rectangular  side  chapels,  as  for  example  Las  Huelgas 
near  Burgos  (1180-1183), and  by  the  central  designs  of  the  Chr- 
istian knights  (îemolars),  among  which  is  to  be  named  in  the 
first  rank  La  Vera  Oruz  near  Segovia  (iloO),  a  polygonal  stru- 
cture of  twelve  sides  with  three  apses  and  square  bell  tower. 
(i'ig.  7ô),   To  the  finest  show  pièces  of  lâte  Somanôsqua  art 
bslong  also  some  cloisters,  as  for  example  that  of  S.  Pablo  at 
Barcelona,  on  which  Moorish  foiled  arches  and  ornaïuental  moti- 
ves are  fused  with  Romanesque  décorative  forms  into  a  very  ch- 
arming  style  of  ornamentation.  * 

*  Âl80   see  Fig.    88, 

Portugal  first  obtained  its  political  indeoendence  in  the  y 
year  1139,  but  in  its  art  continued  in  entire  éependence  on  3 
Spain  and  western  France.   As  its  most  important  monuments  st- 
ill  dating  frorn  the  Romanesque  period  are: —  the  ancient  cath- 
edral of  Coimbra,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century, 
a  three  aisled  and  tunnel  vaulted  oier  basilica  ending  in  thr- 
ee apses  and  witn  battlemented  ekternal  walls  extending  high 
above  the  roof,  so  that  it  makes  the  impression  of  a  fortress. 
The  Templars'  church  at  Thomar,  built  in  1162,  in  which  around 
an  octagonal  two  story  nucleus  structure  extends  an  aisle  of 
equal  height  witn  a  tunnel  vault  and  enolosed  in  a  polyâon  of 
sixteen  sides,  and  the  three  aisled  hall  church  of  the  Cister- 
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Cistercians  at  Aloobaoa  (114S-Î222),  that  indeed  3hows  the  us- 
;-  =  ual  reotangular  chapels  on  the  east  aide  of  the  transverse  ai- 
sle,  but  terminâtes  with  a  polygonal  choir  aisle  lyiné  behiad 
thèse,  that  already  exhibits  the  basai  traits  of  Sothic  in  its 
pointed  arohes  and  vaulted  oonstruotion. 
VI,   gûgland. 

In  the  year  1066  the  Norman  duke  Williaia  the  Gonqueror  with 
60,000  soldiers  from  northern  France  undertook  his  great  catnp- 
aign  into  Sngland,  conquered  the  Anglo-3axon  king  Harold  near 
Hastings,  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  divided  the  land 
among  the  Norman  nobility,  while  the  native  population  sank 
into  the  position  of  subjugated  citizen,---  aiiô  o^asints,   There- 
by  ths  architecture  of  the  Normans  found  admission  into  Engla- 
nd,  but  there  experienoed  changes  of  œany  kinds  under  the  reac- 
tion of  the  native  style  of  architecture  and  with  regard  to  o 
conditions  otherwise  changed. 

îhe  previously  coiamon  basilican  scheme  with  alternating  sup- 
ports, galleries  and  strongly  developed  crossing  tower  (see 
volume  1,  oage  175)  was  also  retained  for  the  future.   In  ord- 
er  to  provide  space  for  the  clergy,  greatly  increased  by  the 
flocking  of  monks  from  the  continent,  men  gave  the  choir  an  u 
unusual  length  (so  that  it  aopears  like  a  continuation  of  the 
nave  beyond  the  tcsESverse  aisle)  with  a  rectangular  ending  as 
a  rule,  and  without  a  group  of  chapels.  (i'ig.  77).   The  trans- 
verse aisle  was  tiherefore  transferred  to  nearly  the  middle  of 
txie  likewise  very  much  elongated  nave.   It  was  arranged  with 
strongly  projecting  transepts,  generally  enlarged  toward  the 
,,^/ choir  by  a  side  aisle,  in  order  to  there  receive  chaoels  for 
establishing  side  altars  as  in  the  Qistercian  chapels.   Prequ- 
ently  thèse  aisles  are  arranged  in  the  transepts.   Aside  from 
the  otherwise  determininè  influence  of  the  Cluniacs,  tne  cryp- 
ts  were  not  omitted. 

The  structure  (Pigs.  7^,  Si)  begins  with  unusually  thick  wa- 
11s  and  heavy  piers,  subdivided  aïter  the  Norman  custom,  or  p 
particularly  for  small  churches,  with  strikingly  stumpy  round 
piers  laid  up  in  courses  of  small  stones,  whose  form  recalls 
old  Saxon  orototyoes.  The  openings  to  the  galleries  aporoxima- 
ted  the  character  of  "criforiums  by  the  insertion  of  a  middle 
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column  with  arches,  and  which  extend  above  them  in  the   great 

cathedrals.   In  the  capitals  aimost  sxclusively  prevails  the 
cushion  type  in  the  change  to  the  scolloped  or  folded  capital 
(5îig.  79),  so  characteristic  of  ffinglish  art.   Heavy  rounds  wi- 
th frets  and  zigzag  bands,  that  are  repeated  to  suoerfluity, 
enclose  the  arches,  (fig.  84).   Slender  half  columns  rise  from 
the  piers  but  remain  without  structural  importance,  sioce  they 
support  no  stone  vaults.   Only  the  side  aisles  are  covered  by 
cross  or  sometimes  by  half  tunnel  vaults,  the  galleries  also 
with  wooden  construction.   But  although  their  pier  forms  indi- 
cate  vaulted  construction,  the  Snglish  churches  ail  hâve  hori- 
zontal wooden  ceilings  (with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  of 
,:Durham),  which  are  often  splendidly  painted  and  gilded.   The 
portais  mostly  open  in  a  full  semicircle,  more  rarely  with  a 
qulte  depressed  pointed  arch;  the  tympanum  then  disappears, 
îûeofixteDaal  impression  is  dominated  by  the  massive  crossing 
tower,  that  terminâtes  without  spire  and  in  a  horizontal  séri- 
es of  battlements.   If  western  towers  were  exceotionally  erec- 
ted,  which  then  hâve  the  same  fortress-like  appearance,  they 
Project  somew'hat  beyond  the  façade  and  enclose  a  small  porch 
between  them,  or  they  are  placed  beside  the  side  aisles,  where- 
by  either  tbe  Dorch  entirely  disaDpears  or  is  transformed  into 
an  entrance  portico  occuoying  the  entire  width.   The  broad,  r 
round  enclosures  of  the  doorways  and  Windows,  often  treated  w 
with  frequently  coujBled  sleader  half  columns  (fig.  83),  in  com- 
bination  with  projectiné  wall  strios  and  arched  galleries,  sl- 
ightly  projecting  and  often  with  repeated  horizontal  bands  and 
the  crowning  battelemnts,  form  the  most  important  members  of 
the  external  architecture.   In  the  gênerai  apoearance  (ffig.  80) 
the  Snglish-Romanesque  architectural  works  make  a  bold  and  gr- 
and, tbough  also  a  severe  and  dry  impression.   The  masses  of 
the  building  seem  less  enclosed  by  the  strongly  projecting  tr- 
ansepts, than  the  cathedrals  on  the  continent,  whereby  is  some- 
what  obviâted  the  heavy  effect  of  the  masses  produced  by  the 
toners  without  spires.  Likewise  the  interior  calls  forth  the 
SBBe  expression  by  the  extraordinarily  stumoy  niers;  by  the  a- 
bundant  use  of  ornaments-^  almost  exciusively  zigzag  and  fret 
bands,  diamond  and  interwoven  scrolls,  stars,  waves  and  the 
like  (i'igs.  78,  84) —  this  is  softened  but  little. 
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The  oldest  straoliures,  as  for  exemple  the  ohapel  oi  S.  John 
in  tiie  Tower  at  London  (B'ie.  SI),  erected  by  the  military  aroh- 
itect  of  William  the  Qonqueror,  are  very  simply  treated  with 
stumpy  round  piers,  plain  walls  and  tunnel  vaults.   To  the  pr- 
incipal ohurohes  of  the  develooed  gnglish-Norman  style  belong:- 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester  (1079-1093)  with  an  extended  crypt, 
later  frequently  restored  and  transformed;  the  cathedral  at  G 
Canterbury,  datiné  from  the  same  period,  of  which  indeed  only 
the  grand  crypt  (Sig.  88),  certain  parts  of  the  choir  and  the 
towers  of  the  Norman  structure  remain;  the  cathedral  of  Ely 
(1082-1174),  which  still  a^fords  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
rich  Norman  style  of  the  11  th  century  in  its  three  aisled  tr- 
ansepts with  galleries,  triioriums  and  blind  arcades,  but  oth- 
erwise  and  on  the  façades  is  evidently  rebuilt;  the  cathedral 
of  Qloucester,  founded  1089,  whose  round  piers  in  the  middle 
aisle  and  especially  in  the  crypt  indeed  assume  colossal  diam- 
eters;  the  cathedral  at  Norwich  (after  1096),  grandly  olanned 
with  great  dimensions  and  well  preserved  with  the  exception  of 
the  later  middle  aisle  and  of  the  tall  6othic  window  of  the  f 
façade,  (?ig.  83);  the  cathedral  of  peterhorougn  («'is.  77) 
(1140-1193),  an  infioosing  work,  tiiat  tnust  ourely  exhibits  the 
Norman  style  by  its  ancient  wooden  ceiling  in  the  middle  aisle 
and  the  heavy  ribbed  cross  vaults  in  the  side  aisles,  but  on 
the  façade  by  the  great  openings  of  the  entrance  porch,and  the 
pointed  arches  already  show  the  invasion  of  new  conceptions. 
Ciikewise  in  the  abbey  church  at  Waltham,  a  structure  with  alt- 
ernating  supports,  round  oiers  and  richly  treated  détails,  is 
Norman  art  represented  in  its  purity.   Thèse  churches  with  ro- 
und Piers  (at  Waltham,  Gloucester  etc.)  make  a  œore  satisfact- 
ory  impression  internally  with  their  horizontal  ceilings,  than 
the  chathedrals  with  the  much  subdivided  piers  (at  Winchester, 
Ely,  Norwich  and  Eeterborough) ,  since  theee  (at  least  origina- 
lly)  lack  the  vaults  prepared  for  by  the  plans  of  the  niers. 
only  the  iœposing  cathedral  of  Durham  (1093-1123)  proceeded  to 
the  coffipletion  of  its  system,  when  it  also  covered  the  middle 
aisle  by  ribbed  cross  vaults.  (?ig.  78).   The  exterior  (Pig. 
80)  allows  the  subdivision  of  its  structural  masses  oi  the  3ng- 
lish  oathedrils  v.e  bL'inly  ipp^arj  the  éalilee  chaoel  (?ié.  34), 
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is  a  show  pièce  of  Bnéliah-Romanesque  architecture  strikintfly 
characterizing ithe  style. 

As  exceptions  to  the  gênerai  scheme  of  the  Norman  churches 
are  to  be  œentioned  some  central  plans  ascribed  to  the  Templa- 
rs,  the  tonib  churches  at  Cambridge  and  Northanmton,  eaoh  with 
eiiêht  internai  supports  and  an  outer  aisle,  as  well  as  the  Tem- 
ple churoh  in  London  (S,  Mary 's  church),  erected  1185,  a  corc- 
ular  structure  with  slender  compound  piers  of  four  colujans  to 
support  the  ribs  and  pointed  arches.   Likewise  into  the  inglish 
nave  chupohes  the  pointed  arch  early  penetrated,  evidently  by 
the  médiation  of  the  OlsteroiaQs,  îndeed  at  first  only  in  the 
arcades,  while  œen  characteFiBèioally  still  firmly  adhered  to 
the  wooden  ceilings.   But  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  12  th  cen- 
tury  the  innovations  came  in  so,  that  already  at  this  time  men 
entered  into  the  Sothic  period  in  England,  thus  considerably 
earlier  than  in  (^ermany. 

B.   Romanesque  Secular  Architecture. 
Besides  the  grani  créations  of  interiors  in  ecclesiastical 
art,  the  secular  architecture  of  i.the  RomanesQue  period  occupi- 
es  only  a  very  fflodest  portion,  at  least  in  the  earlier  period, 
but  froH)  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century  onward,  it  acquired 
constantly  inoreasing  importance  by  the  advance  of  city  and  c 
castle  architecture.   The  Bomans  already  had  founded  nuaerous 
settlements  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Semaany,  Darticularly  in 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  provinces,  first  as  castra  (regularly  ar- 
ranged  and  well  fortified  military  camps;  see  volume  3,  page 
128),  and  then  from  thèse  settlements  were  derived  dopuIous 
cities  (Strasburô,  Mentz,  Pbankfort,  Trêves,  Qologne,  Xantes, 
Bassau,  Segepsburg  etc.).   In  them  may  yet  sometimes  be  recog- 
nized  certain  straight  streets  intersecting  eachv:other  at  rig- 
ht  angles  in  the  midst  of  the  otherwise  so  irregular  network 
of  the  alleys  of  the  oldest  quarters,  the  former  streets  of 
the  Roman  camp.   But  most  early  mediaeval  cities  originated 
(ûside  from  the  direct  foundatiods  by  the  princes,  as  for  ex- 
ample Qoslar  by  Henry  I,  Bamberg  by  Henry  II)  from  small  set- 
tlements of  an  agricultural  or  industrial  sort  on  sites  favor- 
able for  them,  especially  on  navigable  rivers,  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  important  traffic  routes  etc.  *  By  the  resultiné  gr- 
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ôrouping  of  buildings  without  any  definite  System,  there  orig- 
inated  an  alœost  planless  labyrinth  of  alleys,  large  and  small, 
at  about  the  middle  of  wfaich  were  erected  the  bishoo's  cathed- 
ral  and  palaoe,  frequeotly  in  connection  with  a  naonastery  des- 
ign. Besides  thèse  more  important  structures  scarcely  any  but 
the  résidence  of  a  ruler  acquired  a  prominent  position. 

«  Régulât^  plana  of  mediaeval  oitiea  mith  a  reotangular  netw- 
ork of  etreeta,  auch  aa  90our  in  aouthern  Franoe  and  in  the  n 
northeaat  prouineea  of  Sermany,  are  alwaya  ta  be  referred  to 
ayatematio  foundationa,  in  Germany  okiefly  to  the  Teutonto  Or- 
der  0/  knigkta,  whoae  grand  maater  had  hia  shief  aeat  in  Mari^ 
enberg  after  the  year  1309,  from  whenae  was  deueloped  a  atrong 
aotiuity   in  c&ionization. 

The  cities  than  reoeived  fortifications  at  a  verg  early  time, 
mostly  by  a  high  wall  faenished  with  slots  for  shooting,  batt- 
lements  and  with  inner  défensive  passages,  and  which  was  occa- 
sionally  strengthened  by  small  rectangular  towers.  (?ig.  S5). 
Only  the  gâte  towers  over  the  vaulted  entrances  through  the  c 
City  wâlls  were  constructed  with  particular  strengtn  and  desi- 
gned  with  arobitsctural  décorations  in  the  forms  characterist- 
ic  01  the  country.  (Fié.  36).  The  exterior  was  oreferably  con- 
structed with  bossy  ashlars,  which  gave  an  unusually  solid  and 
sâfe  appearance,  while  the  internai  side,  where  protection  did 
not  seeaa  necessary,  was  lormed  by  weaker  walls,  hall  timber  or 
wooden  construction,  sometimes  being  left  entirely  open.   In 
the  13  th  century  the  gâtes  over  the  main  entrances  were  deve- 
loped  into  défensive  buildings  of  two  or  three  stories  with  a 
high  tower  rising  above  the  roof  or  even  with  two  flanking  to- 
wers (one  01  the  most  beaux-liul  exanolss  of  this  is  presented 
by  the  Romanesque  gâte  at  Comburg  near  Schwâbisch-Ball).  iîen 
sooD  decided  for  furter  securing  the  entrances  to  olace  oddos- 
ite  them  a  seoarate  advanced  structure  defended  by  towers.   A 
About  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  they  commenced  to  excavate 
a  ditch  before  tne  walls  and  to  fill  this  with  water,  if  poss- 
ible. 

Within  thèse  walls  and  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  o 
only  a  very  small  area  could  soon  be  assigned  to  the  seoarate 
dwellings  of  the  oitizens.  They  must  be  develooed  m  heiéht 
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rather  than  in  width  and  to  be  quite  sufiicient  for  light  and 
air.  à   generally  followed  soheme  could  not.  be  established  for 
the  gpound  plan.   $iie  ground  story  was  intended  for  the  pract- 
ice  of  the  callinâ  as  marchant  or  mechanic;  the  upper  stories 
served  for  résidence.   Almost  always  with  référence  thereto, 
the  steep  roof  could  not  be  allowed  to  slooe  toward  the  narrov/ 
Street,  but  the   hou33  façade  had  the  gable  turned  toward  the 
Street.  îhe  houses  of  the  simple  citizens  mostly  consisted  of 
a  low  stone  substructure  only  extending  but  little  above  the 
ground  level,  but  otherwise  of  half  timber  work,  oosts  and  gi- 
rts,  whose  panels  were  filled  with  bricks,  or  with  interwoven 
wooden  strips  witn  a  mixture  of  straw  and  clay  and  then  plast- 
ered,   About  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century  the  half  timber 
work  in  certain  cases  was  chanded  into  stone  construction,  in- 
deed  at  first  only  in  the  ground  storw,  which  was  sometimes 
covered  by  cross  vaults  on  heavy  stone  piers,  while  the  half 
timber  work  was  still  long  retained  for  the  upper  stories.  La- 
ter,  in  the  13  tn  century,  also  originated  citizen*s  houses  of 
stone  in  several  stories,  on  which  the  endeavor  for  a  monumen- 
tal architectural  appearance  and  the  joy  in  ornamentation  app- 
eared.   Their  fables  are  always  stepoed.   Such  stoiir  itoi<s«-r-  or 
their  rsnains  are  round  at  Cologne  (bouse  on  wool  market  and 
the  Overstols  bouse  at  Pologne;  ^iè.    87),  at  Bopcard,  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle,  Trêves,  Metz,  Gelnhausen,  Saalfela  in  Saxony  (the 
beautiful  purely  Bomanesgue  city  pharmacy)  and  particularly  in 
Regensburg,  that  city  rich  in  Ronaanesque  monuments.   Also  in 
iirance,  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north,  certain  citizen's 
houses  in  the  Romanesque  style  still  reaain  (for  examole  in  G 
Oluny  and  Caussade),  ùikewise  in  England  (at  Lincoln)  and  in 
Belgiam  (Ghent). 

feittle  attention  is  paid  to  caoability  oi  défense  on  thèse 
citizens'  houses.  The  patricians  and  nobles  takiné  part  in  t 
the  government  of  the  city,  who  had  their  résidences  in  the  c 
city,  already  took  greater  care  for  their  Personal  safety  in 
the  usual  internai  contests  and  street  fights.   They  arrangea 
the  first  story,  and  often  the  second,  for  défense,  even  build- 
ing dwellings  in  the  form  of  strong  towers  with  very  thick  wa- 
11s  and  elevated  entrances.   Thus  oriôinated  the  nsediaeval  li- 
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living  towers,  that  mostly  contained  the  counoil  chamber  in  t 

the  lower  story,  in  the  second  being  the  space  for  the  kitchen 
and  servants,  in  the  third  for  the  family,  over  which  was  the 
œen's  (knights,  state)  hall,  and  finally  the  chamber  for  the 
tower  watchmen  and  the  place  of  défense  (platforœ)  with  a  sé- 
ries of  battlements.   This  design  of  tower  (Pig.  88)  is  a  com- 
monly  ocourring  form  of  the  dwelling  (termed  donjon  in  France, 
keep  in  ^ngland),  but  it  in  Sermany  but  seldom.   Great  résiden- 
ces of  rulers  within  the  cities  were  yet  chiefly  strongly  for- 
tified  by  moats,  enclosing  walls  and  towers,  and  they  then  for- 
œed  the  nucleus  of  the  city  fortifications. 

Romanesque  stone  construction  attained  to  increased  importa- 
nce by  the  érection  of  necessary  fortress-like  dwellings  for 
the  ruling  nobles  in  the  country,  castle  architecture,  whose 
origin  in  its  présent  sensé  falls  in  the  change  from  the  10  th 
to  the  11  th  century.   Both  by  choice  of  site  as  well  as  by  t 
the  entire  plan  and  construction  were  utilized  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  location,  steep  slopes  of  hills  and  watercour- 
ses,  for  effective  défense  as  much  as  possible,  (ffig.  89),  Al- 
ready  therefore  men  nearly  always  departed  froœ  a  certain  éeo- 
metrical  regularity  of  plan.   The  latter  was  limited  in  the  o 
oldest  and  simplest  form  to  the  keep,  the  castle  court  and  the 
enclosing  walls.   The  keep,  an  octaéonal  or  ciroular,  rarely 
polygonal,  unusually  strong  and  high  tower,  wkose  entrance  lay 
on  the  most  protected  side  (sometimes  49.2  ft.  abowe  the  grou- 
nd)  and  could  only  be  reached  by  ladders  or  easily  removable 
wooden  stairs;  it  served  as  watbh  tower  and  défensive  building, 
and  in  the  first  oeriod  (in  France  and  Sngland  even  still  lat- 
er,  but  in  Sermany  always  more  rarely)  for  a  dwelling,  then 
having  the  already  described  division  into  stories  with  a  cor- 
responding  internai  width  (for  examole,  at  castle  Augenstein 
near  Basle,  32.8  x  39.4  ft.).   About  the  end  of  the  11  th  cen- 
tury the  dwelling  was  almost  always  arrangea  in  a  seoarate  bu- 
ilding.  The  keep  then  came  into  considération  only  as  a  place 
for  retreat,  or  the  last  place  of  recourse,  and  therefore  its 
width  could  be  considerably  reduoed. 

The  dwellinô  of  the  nobles,  the  palace,  then  became  the  oro- 
per  monumental  structure  of  the  castle.  It  substantially  con- 
sisted  of  a  hall  building,  rectangular  if  Dossible,  with  open 
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flight  or  steps  and  coupled  rouDO  arched  Windows,  which  somet- 

imes  extended  along  tbe  entire  inner  side  as  an  aroade,  conta- 
ininé  in  the  ground  story  the  kitchen  and  offices,  in  the  sec- 
ond generally  tJae  great  hall  divided  in  two  aisles  by  a  row  oi 
supports  (f^igs.  91,  93),  besid  it  being  the  chapel  (in  great 
castles).  If  a  third  story  existed,  then  in  it  were  the  small- 
er  warmed  living  rooms  (kemenate),  in  case  they  were  not  plac- 
ed  in  the  second  story  or  in  an  adjoining  building. 

Subordinate  structures  for  the  servants,  the  garrison  and  t 
the  stables  were  established  separately  in  the  castle  court  or 
at  suitable  places  within  the  enclosing  wail.   To  the  préserv- 
ation and  increase  of  the  capacity  of  résistance  to  attacks  a 
also  was  devoted  a  watohful  eye,  Like  the  city  walls,  so  the 
enclosing  walls  at  the  entrance  to  the  castle  and  other  danger- 
ous  places  were  defended  by  strong  towers.Cfig.  90).   Very  com- 
monly  the  entire  castle  was  enclosed  by  a  second  or  third  ext- 
ernal  enclosing  wall  and  one  or  more  outlying  forts,  so  that 
the  main  castle  was  surrounded  by  lattle  castles,  that  must  be 
first  taken  Dy  the  besiegers  before  it  could  be  reached. 

Among  the  numerous  castles  —  there  stand  about  10,000  in 
German  speakiné  countries,  more  thickly  in  the  valleys  oi  the 
Rhine,  Moselle,  Nahe  and  Neckar —  the  most  irnoortant  places  b 
being  taken  by  the  seats  of  the  reigniné  orinces  and  the  impé- 
rial palaces.   We  hère  only  name  t>f  .^the  former  the  Wart  burg 
near  Sisenach,  founded  in  the  year  1067  py  the  Thurinéian  land- 
grave &oàwîg'ithe  Springer,  and  the  castle  Dankwarderode  at  Br- 
unswick, built  by  the  Guelph  duke  Henry  the  Lion  in  1166-1172, 
and  among  the  impérial  palaces  the  anoient  and  vénérable  impér- 
ial Dalace  at  Goslar,  already  founded  (1002-1024)  by  Henry  II, 
enlarged  in  1065  oy  Henry  III  (fig,  91),  as  well  as  the  imoer- 
ial  castles  at  Hagenau,  ereoted  and  restored  by  Sarbarossa 
(1152-1190)  and  his  socoessors,  Kaiserslautern,  Wimpfen,  Nurem- 
berg, Eger  and  Gelnhausen.  The  impérial  palace  at  Gelnhausen 
(about  1180-1200)  is  especially  important  to  us,  since  the  or- 
iginal impression  of  its  mighty  ruins  has  not  been  obseBred  by 
uncertain  restorations,  and  the  former  arrangement,  which  is 
also  repeated  in  other  castles  of  that  time  (especially  at  !v  ; 
MQnzenberg  in  Hesse} ,  is  still  plainly  visible.   It  lies  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Kinzig,  a  right  branch  of  the  Main,  and 
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is  accessible  by  a  briidige,  that  leads  through  the  tunoel-like 
and  vaulted  two-aisled  entranoe  bail,  which  opens  inward,  and 
iroffl  this  into  tbe  castle  court,  having  about  the  form  of  an 
irregular  bexagon.  In  this  stands  on  the  rigiit  the  massive  k 
keep;  opposite  the  entranoe  are  housekeeping  buildings  against 
the  enolosing  wall,  on  the  left  lying  the  paèaoe.Ceig,  92).  It 
was  fopmerly  three  story  and  had  in  the  ground  story  the  kitch- 
en,  council  chamber,  and  living  rooms  for  maie  servants.   In 
the  middle  story,  which  was  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  and 
through  a  portai  oovered  by  a  trefoil  arch,  lay  the  great  two 
story  hall,  measuring  39.4  ^  42.7  ft. ,  opening  into  the  castle 
court  by  coupled  arched  Windows  and  containing  the  great  fire- 
place  and  two  other  aoartments.   In  the  upper  story  were  found 
the  living  rooms  for  the  family  and  the  female  servants.   Over 
the  gateway  hall  lay  the  castle  chapel,  treated  in  the  noble 
form  of  the  style  of  the  transition  oeriod.  Of  the  sDlendid 
internai  equipment  of  the  palace  of  the  great  dynastie  castle, 
the  indeed  restored  but  still  in  truth  the  ancient  singers' 
hall  of  the  best  preserved  Romanesque  palace  on  GermaD  soil, 
a  représentation  is  given.  (Fig.  93). 

If  we  glanoe  over  the  vast  wealth  in  monuments,  that  Roman- 
esque secular  architecture  has  left  on  German  soil  in  the  sta- 
tely  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the  former  princes  and  great  men, 
then  is  also  hère  manifested  the  unequaled  créative  power  of 
Qermany,  that  just  in  the  German  provinces,  wsere  it  remained 
purest,  its  course  of  artistic  development  formed  a  constantly 
ascending  line,  and  after  a  few  centuries  reached  an  élévation, 
at  which  it  created  the  noblest  art  works,  derived  from  its  m 
most  original  nature.   Thèse  great  artistic  deeds  fall  in  the 
splendid  political  period  of  the  Serman  empire,  in  the  days  of 
the  Hohenstauf ens,  in  which  the  (serman  people  rose  to  an  unex- 
pected  climax,  which  it  never  again  attained.   With  the  décad- 
ence of  this  noble  ruliné  race  it  descended  from  its  heiéht. 
That  time,  when  the  curly  head  of  the  last  Hohenstaafen  fell 
under  the  axe  of  the  Prench  executioner,  indicates  the  end  of 
the  Qerman  style  and  the  invasion  of  the  new  art  style  of  the 
later  middle  âges,  born  in  France. 
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60THTG  AeCHITEOTORE. 
I,   General  and  Historical  Basis. 

Dntil  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century  Gernaany  exercis- 
ed  a  supremacy  over  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  West.   But 
thenoeforth  the  importance  of  the  Serman  impérial  power,  which 
had  been  perceptibly  lessenèd  by  the  àard  and  useless  contests 
with  the  Papacy,  constantly  diminished.   After  the  oacopaign, 
undertaken  by  the  last  représentative  of  this  splendid  race  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  inheritance  of  his  father  beyond  the 
Alps,  had  ended  with  such  a  lamentable  termination,  there  bro- 
ke  over  the  Serman  lands  that  "emperorless"  and  in  truth  ''ter- 
rible time",  which  most  deeply  shattered  the  political  and  ec- 
onofflical  life  of  germany.   When  orderly  conditions  later  appe- 
ared  with  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom,  the  German  empire, 
by  the  division  into  its  numerous  separate  states,  oould  no 
longer  rise  to  its  former  ^reatness.   The  political  centre  of 
éravity  of  middle  Europe  was  transferred  to  the  West,  to  Fran- 
ce, where  tne  royal  house  of  the  Gapets,  originally  sprung  fr- 
Offl  ffiodest  conditions,  by  a  wise  state  policy  ^radually  rose  to 
a  position  of  supremacy,  that  frequently  erercised  a  determin- 
iné  influence  on  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  West. 

gut  France  not  only  assumed  the  rôle  of  leader  in  political 
respects,  but  also  «ith  référence  to  intellectual  life.   Alre- 
ady  after  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  century  appeared  an  unus- 
uâl  intellectual  fertility,  especially  in  Its  northern  provin- 
ces, that  rose  in  the  capital  to  an  élévation  full  of  import- 
ance for  the  entire  West.   Paris  gradually  became  the  most  pr- 
ominent metropolis  for  the  learned  and  the  artists,  and  accor- 
ding  to  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  a  "fountain, 
that  watered  the  entire  earth".  There  the  secular  rulers  como- 
peted  with  the  princes  of  the  church  in  the  lostering  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  consoious  of  their  aims.   German  theol- 
oéical  students  attended  the  university  of  Paris  to  complète 
their  studies  there,  and  likewise  for  the  @erman  stonecutters, 
Paris  formed  the  most  attractive  gathering  point,  that  afford- 
ed  them  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  their  further  trai- 
ning.   The  high  advance  was  however  not  limited  to  the  capital 
and  the  adjacent  nrovincest  ail  ffrance  entered  on  a  period  of 
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bloom  about  1200,  and  upon  a  gênerai  architectural  activity, 
that  may  morthily  stand  beside  those  ot   the  great  periods  in 
tùe  history  of  art. 

It  was  infallible,  tiiat  just  France,  where  the  powerful  move- 
ment  oroduced  in  the  West  by  the  crusades  found  its  inspired 
supporters,  where  the  reform  moveaient  initiated  by  the  Walden- 
ses  and  Albigenses  took  its  start,  also  was  eapliest  affected 
by  the  révolutions,  that  oocurred  in  the  18  th  and  13  th  cent- 
uries in  the  reliéàous  domain  and  in  the  entire  mode  of  thoué- 
ût  of  the  western  peoples.  In  unexpected  measure  had  the  cru- 
sades enlarsed  the  intellectual  horixon,  a  forgetting  of  the 
national  frontiers,  produoed  a  reoiprocal  approximation  and 
thus  aided  a  certain  international  feeline,  that  could  not  hâ- 
ve ocourred  earlier.  This  was  supported  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  international  orders  oi  monks,  who  had  meanwhile  attained 
to  high  Power,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  western  knighthood,  b 
bound  together  in  comison  views  and  endeavors.  But  ail  were  u 
ail  were  united  by  the  ecclesiastical  bond  gast  by  the  church 
around  ail  Christendo{n,and  the  supremaoy  of  the  paoacy,  that 
reached  its  highest  power  about  the  end  of  the  12  th  century 
(under  Innocent  III,  1198-1216),  the  rule  of  the  successors  of 
fêter  over  the  kings  of  this  world. 

Onder  thèse  circumstanoes  there  naturally  fell  to  the  clergy, 
as  représentatives  of  the  hierarchy,  the  most  influential  rôle 
in  the  society  of  the  time.  Beside  it  stood  the  (secular)  kn- 
ighthood  entériné  on  its  greatest  climax  in  the  13  th  century, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  knightly  orders,  who  joined  together 
according  to  monastic  laws  and  rules  of  life  as  faithfai  Oturi- 
stian  warriors  in  the  combats  woth  the  infidels  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  church.  But  to  thèse  were  added  as  other  i 
important  bearers  of  civilization,  the  united  citizens  of  the 
free  cities,  who  attained  to  great  Power,  sometimes  entirely 
independent  of  the  authority  of  the  state,  espeoially  in  Germ- 
any,  the  Netherlands  and  Italy,  and  in  their  prosperity  bloss- 
omed  a  rich  intelèectual  and  artistic  life.  They  soon  appear- 
ed  as  owners  beside  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  founders  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  since  they  reouired  more  soacious  c 
churches  by  tue  raoid  inorease  of  the  inhabitants.  The  coBimon 
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sensé  of  the  oitizens  tended  toward  a  monumental  exoression  of 
tiheir  prosperity  by  lofty  Houses  of  God,  visible  fpofli  afar,  t 
that  should  fopm  an  indication  of  the  importance,  greatness  a 
and  flourishing  condition  of  their  city.  But  thereby  the  exé- 
cution of  buildinés,  that  in  tne  Romanesque  period  was  chiefly 
an  aifair  of  the  cloister  brothers,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
secular  architects  and  workmen,  in  France  about  1250,  in  Germ- 
any  at  latest  about  1300.  They  united  in  the  building  lodges, 
in  which  were  arranged  the  conditions  of  working,  and  the  mys- 
teries  of  high  art  were  taught  and  learned  as  in  a  school.  T 
fhe  building  lodges  chiefly  comorised  the  masons  and  stonecat- 
ters  settled  about  a  great  cathedral  building,  but  also  frequ- 
ently  formed  extensive  associations,  within  which  occurred  a 
regular  transfer  frequently  of  workmen  from  far  separated  ré- 
gions. »  Written  contracts  regulated  the  obligations  of  the 
owners  and  architects.  The  works  of  the  journeymen  were  ace- 
ounted  for  by  definite  marks,  given  theni  by  the  master,  and 
'-cut  in  the  différent  dressed  blocks,  the  stonecutter's  marks, 
(Eig.  94),  which  were  asol  introduced  by  the  casters  in  their 
arms  and  seals.  In  the  cities  the  masons  and  stonecutters  as 
well  as  the  other  tradesmen  also  ésthered  in  éuilds,  to  whose 
thorouôh  traininé,  carried  out  as  in  the  buildiné  lodges,  is 
due  the  oareful  exécution  of  art  forms.   To  the  master's  pride 
hère  fostered  was  it  to  be  attributed,  that  the  artists  now  a 
apoeared  in  the  foreground  with  their  Personal icy  and  oaair 
nannei^,  and  ônsured  to  theroselvus  a  permanant  aieniorlal  by  sculp- 
tures of  the  artist  and  architectural  irscrictions  on  their 
works.   By  the  numerous  nafres  of  artists  oreserved  to  us  from 
the  late  Mîddiè  aées  we  recoénize  the  lively  interest  of  the 
entire  peoole  in  the  mesters  end  their  créations. 

*  On  Afril    25,    1459,     there   met   at   Regensourç    a   preat   gênerai 
assembly    of    the   building   lodges,    at   which    the   union   ©/  ail    st- 
onecutters  of  German   sveech    in    a   greot   gênerai    organizaticn   w 
was   decided   upon,    with   subordina  te  divisions    in    the   four   great 
preeincts  of    the   building    lodges   at   S  trasburg,    aologne,    Vienna, 
and    Berne,    among   which   S  trasburg   was   decided   on    os    the  capital. 

Liikewise  the  second  period  of  mediseval  art  received  its  cur- 
port  from  relieion,  even  more  stronely  exoressed  thsn  in  the 
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Romanesque  ceriod;  for  in  an  infinitely  bi^lier  degree  the  chu- 
rch,  by  Catholicisffi,  the  noind  ànd  the  entire  intellecual  life 
predoiEinated.   Tne  icysticisn)  succeeded  in  tts  highest  develoD- 
ment  in  ttoe  Romanesque  period,  and  which  was  perfected  in  méd- 
itation on  the  internai  communion  with  God,  and  the  eivin^  up 
èx  individuel  coneciousness,  findiné  such  an  impressive  refle- 
ctioD  in  tne  harmony  oi  the  Romanesque  churches,  was  dissolved 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  scholastics,  wbose  endeavors  were  to 
prove  the  teachings  cf  the  church  as  divinely  presented,  above 
ail  individuel  criticism,  and  to  fix  them  in  a  System  of  form- 
ulas. L'ikewise  of  this  the  architectwBe  of  the  later  middle 
âges  gives  a  vivid  reflection.  The  proper  world  of  représent- 
ation departed;  the  entire  strultural  System  was  developed  as 
derived  in  rigid  séquence  irom  the  construction  and  e  formal- 
ism  carried  to  the  hiéhest  clarity,  whioè  bacned  «11  (Siyereit~ 
ies  and  excluded  ail  Personal  caprice. 

And  yet  within  this  System  in  arcnitecture  and  still  more  in 
sculpture  and  painting  is  perceptible  a  sligbt  beginnicp  of  t 
that  refreshing  tendency,  that  was  to  corne  to  full  appearacce 
with  the  entrance  oi  the  following  period,  the  loving  observa- 
tion 01  nature.   Yet  also  already  about,  the  micdle  of  the  13 
th  century  very  important  learned  men  had  made  the  claim  to 
oppose  te  the  monarchy  of  tne  scholastics  e  science  based  on 
expérience,  and  to  base  this  on  a  thorouéh  observation  oi  nat- 
ure. But  the  deeoly  relieious  feeline,  that  dosioBted  tbat 
time,  was  not  influenced  by  them;  men  were  still  more  believ- 
ing  then  before.  That  unfortunste  fervency  of  belief,  which 
made  the  crusades  cessible,  produced  in  the  ceocle  the  deoth 
of  émotion,  recoénizing  in  entire  nature  the  power  of  the  Cre- 
ator, a  true  Christian  conception  of  life,  es  it  was  creached 
by  the  newly  founded  and  influentiel  Order  of  Franciscans;  it 
•^as  also  manifested  in  church  architecture  in  an  even  unequal- 
led  willingness  to  make  sacrifices,  in  a  boldness,  whicii  yiel- 
ded  to  no  hindrences;  it  also  found  for  itseli  an  individuel 
artistic  expression,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  Christianity  stri- 
ving  to  free  itself  from  the  weiéht  of  eartb  and  towerd  heeven 
indeed  aopears  chiseled  in  the  stone.   Thus  arose  a  new,  rure- 
ly  theoretically  conceivec  style  of  art,  develoted  witr  the  m 
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most  acute  consistency,  that  freed  itself  almost  conrpletely  d 
froiïi  tbe  national  cbahacter,  and  entirely  proceeded  from  the 
Cheistian  religion  as  the  simole  basai  ocinion  of  tbe  mediaev- 
al  world,  It  therefore  became,  not  the  possession  of  certain 
proiessed  persons,  but  the  common  property  of  ail;  therefore 
its  popularity,  its  deep  pénétration  into  tbe  simplest  rooiri  of 
tbe  outlying  corner. 

This  art  style  was  actually  based  on  tbe  FoiranesQue,  wbose 
final  results  in  regard  to  construction  it  edopted  and  extend- 
ed  to  ail  members.  Put  wbile  in  the  Romanesque  style  we  per- 
ceive  still  the  échos  of  thec antique  spirit,  tbe  architecture 
of  tbe  later  middle  a^es  is  based  on  principles,  that  are  dia- 
metrically  opposed  to  the  classical  principles  of  art.  Tbe  T- 
Italien  writer  on  art,  Vasari,  a  contemporary  of  Micbelangelo, 
wbose  domineting  conception  of  art  entirely  after  tbe  antique 
prevented  ail  understanding  of  its  fornss,  gave  it  tbe  name  of 
Gotbic  style,  combining  therewith  the  idea  of  recalling  tbe  b 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  Goths,  an  appellation  retained  until 
tbe  présent  time,  bowever  little  justification  occurs  for  it. 

II.  Tbe  évolution  of  Gotbic  architecture. 

Tbe  Gotbic  style  sprouted  from  the  soil  of  France,  yet  not 
as  essentially  a  product  of  tbe  Prench  nation.   It  apDeared 
first  in  northern  France,  just  wbere  Romanesque  blood  was  most 
strongly  intermingled  witb  tbe  German  of  tbe  Celts,  P"ranks  and 
Normans,  as  a  création  of  the  German  intellect,  thcugh  not  ex- 
clusively  so;  it  also  found  its  hiéhest  development  in  German 
lands,  wbile  tbe  purely  Bomanesque  peoples  inclined  toward  tbe 
antique  in  their  entire  art  conceptions,  and  participa ted  in 
its  development  in  but  a  small  deéree. 

Tbe  Gotbic  style  was  already  partially  prepared  for  in  the 
Romanesque,  tbe  choir  aisle,  the  richly  subdivided  pier,  tbe 
System  of  ribs,  tbe  pointed  arcb  in  tbe  vaults  end  tbe  buttr- 
ess.   Tt  matured  into  a  definite  System  about  115C  in  tbe  mid- 
dle  river  valley  and  nortb  of  tbe  Seine,  in  tbe  Isle  de  France 
and  in  Picardy.   Hère  were  combinée  the  innovations,  wbich  had 
already  résultée  in  detali  for  a  loné  time  in  variou?  countri- 
es,  jnto  a  consistent,  barmonious  and  dfefinite  whole.   Bere 
appeared  earliest  the  miehty  architectural  spirit  of  a  new  pe- 
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Derioô,  thorouéhly  Deriiîe&ted  by  a  longiné  for  heaven,  which  w 
willed  tbe  height,  slenderness  and  bri^htness  required  by  the 
House  of  God,  in  which  the  dead  structurel  masses  were  inspir- 
[psd,    the  sGuls  of  the  devout  should  be  freed  froïc  tbe  weight  of 
earth  and  be  elevated  to  ctearer  heiéhts.   And  therefore  this 
also  theoretically  and  structurally  established  the  highest  r 
requirements.   Sy  the  considération  of  the  method  and  manner 
in  which  thèse  were  solved  is  also  disclosed  the  understanding 
of  the  entire  nature  of  Gothic  and  a  complète  view  of  its  cou- 
rse, 

The  chief  attention  of  the  arcbitects  must  naturally  be  dev- 
oted,  first  to  œake  the  vaults  covering  the  interior  as  light 
as  possible,  then  to  reduce  the  supporting  walls  and  architec- 
tural members  in  dimensions  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  so  ar- 
range that  in  their  dimensions  and  forins  they  correspond  exac- 
tly  to  the  functions  falling  to  them.   By  the  érection  of  the 
cross  vaults  with  ribs  (page  12)  the  entire  weigbt  of  the  ceil- 
ing  was  assumed  by  the  ribs.   ïhe  compartments  between  them  c 
could  be  treated  as  thin  panels,  and  indeed  be  made  thinner  a 
and  thus  ligbter,  tbe  smaller  the  seperate  panels  and  oompart- 
ments  of  the  vault,   Therefore  men  soon  oroceeded  te  increase 
the  ribs  by  the  arrangement  of  bexaDartite  vaulted  constructi- 
ons (Pig.  95),  or  by  placing  the  ribs  in  tbe  form  oi  stars  or 
of  network,  whereby  originated  the  so-called  star,  net  end  fan 
vaults.  (Fiés.  106,  189).   The  continued  increasing  of  the  ri- 
bs again  reacted  on  their  tbickness,  when  since  the  load  ever 
became  less,  they  could  ne  made  of  comparatively  lijêhter  sect- 
ions. 

In  full  dependence  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  vaults,  or  of 
the  ribs  combining  at  the  imposts,  are  the  pièrs^treated.   Fr- 
om  the  round  nucleus  as  a  rule  project  round  three-quarter  col- 
umns-  (rounds),  that  exactly  correspond  in  location  and  cross 
section  to  the  ribs,  the  larger  ones  to  the  cross  aud  longitu- 
dinal arches,  tbe  smaller  to  the  diagonal  ribs.  (Fig.  96).   In 
Fnglish  buildings  the  supports  of  the  ribs  aocear  as  slender 
round  columns,  between  base  and  capital  free  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  nier,  thus  becoroiné  ^^disenéaéed ',  but  later  again  unit- 
ed  with  it. 
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If  the  ribs  extendiné  froŒ  the  pier  are  increased,  its  subd- 
ivision proceeds  eoually;  tbe  rounds  are  likewise  increased, 
are  separated  by  deep  hollows  or  entirely  conceal  the  nucleus 
and  thus  apcear  as  clustered  oiers,  on  wbicb  the  vault  ribs  in 
a  manner  are  joined  together  end  rise  from  the  base.  (Pig.  152). 

On  the  piers  shaDed  as  free  supports  rests  only  a  vertical 
pressure,  since  the  side  thrust  of  each  seoarate  arch  is  eoui- 
librated  by  the  opposite  cne.  The  combinations  of  cressures 
Vyact  otherwise  in  the  outer  walls  at  the  points  on  which  the 
ribs  ffieet.  Since  the  counter  stress  is  wanting  there,  a  stro- 
ng  side  pressure  acting  outwards  makes  itself  felt,  and  wDen 
éalleries  are  lacking,  this  must  be  met  by  spécial  constructi- 
on. On  the  external  walls  of  the  side  aisles  and  of  hall  chur- 
ches,  this  was  obtained  in  the  siaiDlest  manner  by  the  constru- 
ction of  buttresses,  which  received  the  thrust  of  the  vaults. 
(Fig.  100). 

More  difficult  is  the  croblesi  for  the  clearstory  walls  of 
the  middle  eisle  rising  above  the  side  aisles.   No  buttresses 
can  be  arrangée  for  thèse,  since  te  extend  them  down  tbrough 
the  roof  of  the  side  aisle  to  the  internai  floor,  or  ratber 
their  construction  from  tnence,  would  hâve  injured  the  entire 
effect  of  the  interior  in  the  worst  Bienner.   Therefore  ren  ca- 
me to  tbe  fruitful  idea  of  receiviné  tne  pressure  of  the  vaul- 
ts on  the  èlearstcry  walls  by  a  free  arch  and  cf  transEitting 
it  to  the  extended  buttress  of  the  side  aisle.  (?ig.  97).  With 
the  adoption  of  thèse  flying  buttresses  (buttress  arches)  the 
Gothic  style  reached  its  full  laturity.   Aside  from  the  abbey 
churches  at  S.  Germer  (caée  47)  and  S.  Denis  (1137-1144),  wne- 
re  the  originel  outtressiné  is  no  longer  recoénizeble  with  en- 
tire  certeinty  on  account  of  later  chanées,  thèse  are  te  be  f 
found  in  their  original  condition  on  the  cathedral  cf  Koyor 
^  :'( complet ed  1167)  and  of  the  abbey  church  et  Doicmartir.  near  Ch- 
alons  (1153-1163).   In  this  buttress  construction,  which  was 
originally  only  executed  in  ashlars  without  ornaicentetion,  tbe 
construction  aopears  in  entire  noditi?; .  fbe  external  acnearance 
of  the  cathedrals  was  secrificed  in  order  te  secure  the  lost 
advantaéeous  treatment  of  the  interior. 

The  introduction  of  the  Duttress  svsteir  coincided  ir  the  Dr- 
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broaôest  sensé  with  the  Sotbic  structural  principle  requiring 
tbe  réduction  of  the  masses.  Since  the  entire  load  of  tbe  va- 
ults  was  received  by  the  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses,  tbe 
walls  lying  between  tbese  merely  bad  to  sucDort  tbeir  own  wei- 
ght.   Tbe  opening  of  the  walls  in  favor  of  tbe  arrangement  of 
colossal  Windows  was  no  longer  opposed  by  any  statical  reason. 
The  cross  sections  of  the  buttresses  may  then  be  reduced  upwa- 
rds  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  pressure  to  be  supported  by 
them  is  lessened.  As   in  them,  there  is  also  made  in  tbe  otber 
structural  parts  from  below  upwards  a  continued  change  fronj  h 
heavy  to  light. 

Tbe  entire  architecture  obeyed  tbe  gênerai  désire  for  beight; 
tbis  is  indicated  by  tbe  pointed  arch  already  prevailing  for 
ail  vaults  and  openings,  as  well  as  the  strong  emphasizing  of 
vertical  lines  produced  by  tbe  buttresses  and  tbe  entire  subo- 
rdination 01  horizontal  lines.   Tbe  structure  therefore  ever 
becaiEe  more  slender;  ail  proportions  were  elongated,  and  ail 
architectural  members  were  finally  reduced  to  just  tbe  dimen- 
sions necessary  for  their  purpose,  until  finally  tbe  entire 
building  appeared  as  a  skeleton-like  structural  framework,  on 
wbich  the  masses  diminish  uowards.  (Pigs.-9è;  158).   In  the 
combination  and  tbe  resulting  alternation  of  the  entire  effect 
of  pointed  arches,  cross  ribs  and  buttress  construction  thus 
lies  the  nature  of  Gothic. 
?7  This  matured  state  was  already  attained  at  tbe  middle  of  the 
12  tb  century  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  and  in  the  Prencb  prov- 
inces lying  furtber  north.   Çrom  thence  the  new  style  extended 
under  the  active  fostering  of  the  ènfluential  Oistercian  Order, 
particulerly  inclined  toward  the  strict  Gothic  structural  prin- 
ciples,  over  ail  France,  through  the  Norman-B'nglish  possessio- 
ns to  the  British  kingdom,  over  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.   fv- 
en  if  in  various  lands  and  places  the  existing  architectural 
traditions  reacted,  if  the  reouirements  of  the  Crders  were  ef- 
fective in  otber  ways,  and  the  scbool  training  and  traditions 
in  the  différent  building  Iodées  and  even  in  the  familles  of 
stonecutters  led  to  various  peculiarities,  yet  the  Gothic  sty- 
le still  retained  its  international  character. 

In  its  évolution  may  be  distinguished  three  periods  in  gêne- 
rai, that  characterize  the  development,  cliaax  and  décadence 
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of  the  style,  the  early,  bi)^h,  and  late  Sothic,   Yet  a  corres- 
pondiDg  limitation  in  time  can  only  be  œade  with  regard  to  the 
différent  countries.   S'or  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  6'r- 
aace  had  already  passed  tbrough  its  early  Sothic,  when  thés  f 
f irst  set  in  throughout  the  greater  extent  of  England;  but  in 
Germany  the  earliest  works  of  the  Gothic  style  originated  in 
the  second  gnarter  of  the  13  th  century,  and  it  first  éeeeral- 
ly  appeared  at  about  1250.  Therefore  we  shall  fully  describe 
the  periods  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  various  countri- 
es with  the  monuments  concerned,  and  the  characteristic  st^jj^e 
changes  in  the  Ghapters  on  the  architectural  treatment  and  the 
décorative  equipment,  (^ages  82  and  97). 

A,  Gothic  Church  Architecture. 
The  Ground  Plan. 

îhe  Gothic  transforroed  the  ground  plan  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  the  superstructure.   The  mode  of  worship  reœained  the  sa- 
ine, and  the  time  had  set  no  différent  requirements  in  regard 
to  the  rooffis,  nor  their  groucing.   Only  for  the  choir  was  req- 
ui'red,  particularly  in  the  great  catbedrals,  the  principal  ch- 
urches  in  the  résidence  city  of  the  bishop,  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease  in  the  clergy  and  their  participation  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical  cérémonies,  a  éreater  extent  and  richer  treatment,  and 
with  référence  to  the  relies  obtained  by  the  crusades  and  the 
increasing  vénération  of  saints,  an  increased  number  of  chepe- 
Is  for  the  establishment  of  altars  for  saints  and  reliquaries. 
In  order  to  make  the  sacred  bones  generally  accessible  for  vén- 
ération, they  were  now  generally  placed  in  the  altar  table,  en- 
larged  for  this  purpose.   The  crypt  was  therefore  regularly  o- 
mitted. 

But  otherwise  ail  types  of  plan  had  already  been  produced  in 
the  Romanesque  period.  'The  further  development  substantially 
concerned  innovations,  tbat  resulted  from  the  acquisitions  of 
Gothic  treatment  of  vaults.   Thèse  first  of  ail  consisted  in 
^-:;the  complète  freedom  from  the  restricted  Romanesque  System  by 
the  introduction  oi  continuous  bays  (of  eoual  length),  thus  b 
being  an  equal  number  of  bays  of  vaults  in  the  middle  and  side 
aisles  (by  placiné  the  rectanéular  bays  across  the  middle  and 
lengthwise  the  side  aisles;  see  paée  4  and  éround  plan  in  Fig. 
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6),  afid  still  furtfaer  in  the  polygonal  choir  endin^s  produced 
by  tiie  ribbed  vaults  and  the  construction  of  buttresses.   The 
nave  system,  introduced  with  the  Early  Christian  basilica  into 
Christian  civilization  and  developed  in  the  Romanesque  period, 
always  cbaracterized  the  expressed  éround  form  of  the  Gothic 
churoh,  in  which  it  was  brouéht  to  the  highest  possible  perfec- 
tion everywhere.   Aocording  to  the  kind  of  choir  or  nave  plan, 
four  main  éreups  may  be  made  in  this  System;  the  so-called  Go- 
thic  cathedral  ground  plan  with  choir  aisle  and  circle  of  cha- 
pels,  the  earlier  basilican  scheme  with  simpler  form  of  choir, 
plans  with  two  aisles,  and  those  with  a  single  aisle, 

The  ffiost  developed  form  is  represented  by  the  so-called  Got- 
hic  cathedral  ground  plan  with  choir  aisle  and  circle  of  chap- 
els.  (S'ig.  99).   It  consiste  of  a  three,  five  or  even  seven  a 
aisled  nave,  transepts  one  or  three  aisled  and  projecting  but 
little  beyond  the  line  of  the  nave,  and  a  choir  lying  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  middle  aisle  and  endiné  in  a  regular  poly- 
gon,  around  which  the  inner  or  ail  side  aisles  were  carried  as 
choir  aisles,  and  which  ended  externally  with  a  radially  arran- 
ged  circle  of  chapels.  (B^ig.  153).   The  transverse  aisle  was 
frequently  omitted.   The  chapels  also  sometinies  extend  along 
the  nave  walls  to  the  western  façade.   On  this  two  massive  tow- 
ers  rise  over  the  entrances  to  the  side  aisles.  (Pig.  131).  B 
ietween  them  lies  the  grandly  designed  main  portai.   This  gro- 
und plan  is  chiefly  found  in  cathedrals,  but  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  monastery  and  sometimes  even  in  parish  churches. 

The  churches  firmly  adhering  to  the  older  basilican  scheme 
are  somewhat  inferior  to  the  great  cathedrals.   They  differ  in 
ground  plan  from  them  chiefly  ànly  by  the  choir  plen.   Por  tte 
nave  is  retained  as  in  those.   But  the  eastern  part  ends  with 
a  polygonal  apse  for  each  aisle,  that  no  lonéer  has  the  charac- 
ter  of  a  niche,  but  apoears  a  continuation  of  the  interior  of 
the  aisle, with  the  same  width  and  height.   This  adhérence  to 
the  simpler  plan  is  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  endeavors 
for  simplification  in  the  high  Gothic,  and  still  more  promine- 
nt in  the  late  Gothic,  that  were  favored  by  the  reform  moveme- 
nts  of  the  Pranciscans  and  the  Dominicans.   Thèse  beheld  pure 
Christianity  in  the  return  to  poverty,  and  in  the  teaching  of- 
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office  typified  by  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  thus  in  prea- 
ching,  the  chief  part  of  tbe  divine  serviie.   On  the  other  ba- 
7 nd  the  citizens,  who  were  in  direct  sympatby  with  this  Order 
enjoying  great  popularity,  demanded  gréa ter  attention  to  tbe 
lay  élément  in  tbe  plans  of  city  churches.   Thus  the  choir  le- 
st in  importance;  soœetiHies  it  was  entirely  omitted.   Since  a 
single  rooDi  proved  bast  adapted  for  preacbing,  men  decided  to 
prefer  the  hall  church  scheme  (Pig.  100),  also  Boved  the  butt- 
reeses  toward  tbe  interior  and  placed  galleries  between  tbem 
in  order  to  obtain  more  space  for  the  auditors.   With  greater 
requirements  for  space,  men  not  seldcm  oassed  in  late  8othic 
to  five  aisled  hall  churches. 

The  endeavor  of  the  preaching  Orders  mentioned  to  not  exceed 
the  requirements  for  space  also  led  to  the  érection  of  two  ai- 
sled churches.   Thèse  consist  either  of  a  main  and  one  low  si- 
de  aisle  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  develcped  on  but  one  side, 
or  then  assume  the  more  common  form  of  a  hall  church  with  a 
middle  row  of  supports  and  a  choir  lying  on  its  axis,  if  not 
as  more  rarely  the  case,  doubled  choirs  are  arranged  beside 
each  other,  in  order  to  not  conceal  the  view  of  the  altar  by 
the  row  of  piers.   In  the  simplest  form  of  this  type,  to  which 
beloné  numerous  churches,  especially  those  erected  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans  and  Dominioans  in  fsermany  and  Austria,  with  but  a  sin- 
gle support  in  the  middle  of  a  square  principal  room.   Also  e 
exceptionally  occurs  an  extension  of  this  System  to  a  four  ai- 
sled hall  church  with  two  symmetrical  choirs.  (Church  at  Schw- 
az  in  the  Tyrol). 

Plans  with  a  single  aisle  form  the  rule  in  the  smaller  city 
and  country  churches,  but  in  Prance,  where  the  hall  church  en- 
joyed  great  favor  already  in  the  Romanesque  period,  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  Italy  and  gngland,  even  came  into  use  for  great  cath- 
edral  buildinés.   In  them  the  unified  effect  of  the  undivided 
interior  is  grand. 

Although  on  the  great  cathedrals  with  choir  aisle  and  circle 
of  chapels  the  eastern  part  appears  to  be  one  half  e  central 
plan,  entirely  central  buildinés  are  a  rarity  in  the  Sotbic  pe- 
riod.  Thèse  were  indeed  introduced  very  early  in  the  Gothic 
(in  the  Liebfrauen  church  at  Trêves,  built  1227-1250),  but  th- 
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tney  could  acquire  no  school-forming  importance,  at  least  io 
church  architecture,  and  they  but  exceptionally  found  acceot- 
ance  in  certain  chapels  in  Germany,  Portugal,  Sngland  and  in 
Ënglisb  chapter  houses,   The  ground  plan  then  follows  the  Sre- 
ek  cross  with  a  circle  of  chapels  extending  around  it  (Liebfr- 
.  auen  church  at  Trêves),  or  the  polygonal  structure  with  a  low 
outer  aisle  or  star-shaped  radiating  chapels,  or  also  the  pol- 
ygon  uith  central  pier  and  annular  vaulting.   Thèse  central 
buildings  afforded  excellent  opportunities  for  the  rich  devel- 
opment  of  the  star,  net  and  fan  vaults.  (See  page  86). 
II.   The  building  and  its  architectural  treatment. 

The  Gotbic  middle  âges  created  Houses  of  God  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent  and  extrême  height,  that  the  owners  and  masters,  who  dev- 
ised  and  commenced  them  with  their  direct  successors  could  ne- 
ver  entertain  the  hope  of  seeing  them  in  their  completion,  th- 
at rather  their  exécution  required  the  greetest  endeavors  of 
several  générations,  and  to  many  buildings  fell  the  lot  to  reé^ 
main  unfinished.   And  this  did  not  refer  te  such  masses  of  bu- 
ildings, as  were  erected  in  the  Romanesque  period,  but  always 
to  a  well  conceived,  carefully  constructed  organism,  on  whicb 
each  seoarate  architectural  member  was  set  in  alternating  rel- 
ation to  ail  the  others,  or  was  deduced  irom  them  with  the  mo- 
st  acute  consistency.   Therefore  an  accurate  laying  out  of  the 
plan  was  necessary,  and  this  required  a  knowledge  of  architect- 
ural construction  far  excelling  an  acquaintance  with  the  prac- 
tical  procédures  in  everyday  use,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the 
statical  conditions  of  buildings.   It  is  just  the  high  teohni- 
cal  undertakings  of  the  chief  masters  of  Sothic  cathedrals,  t 
that  fill  us  with  surprised  amazetfent  today,  in  our  so  advanc- 
ed  âge  in  reeard  to  expédients,  in  view  of  thèse  colossal  str- 
uctures raised  to  such  a  dizzy  height. 

Thus  the  technical  procédures  commenced  with  the  desiéning 
of  the  plan.   Various  examples  of  thèse  hâve  been  preserved  . 
(Of  Cologne,  Strasburg,  Ulm,  Vienne  etc.).  They  exhibit  by  the 
numerous  sketches  of  élévations  on  the  plane  of  the  ground  pl- 
an such  a  dease  complexity  of  lines,  that  only  masters  versed 
in  the  mode  of  représentation  could  understand  them.   In  scie- 
ntific  expédients,  quadrature  and  triangulature,  éeometry  and 
arithmetic,  the  éolden  section,  and  definite  numerical  propor. 
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proportions  occupy  an  important  place,   Particulariy  in  the  d 
dimensions  and  construction  of  Qothic  churches  tbe  eouilataral 
trianéle  appears  to  Play  the  same  part  as  the  square  in  the  Ro- 
manesque buildinés.   Statical  calculations  in  the  sensé  usual 
in  modem  technics  were  not  made.   Men  depended  uDon  definite 
expérimental  princioles,  that  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  tecn- 
nical  instruction  in  the  bbildiné  Iodées,  and  thèse  were  stri- 
ctly  kept  secret  from  non-members.   îhey  were  transferred  by 
oral  traditions  to  the  younger  génération  in  the  buildiné  lod- 
ges  and  the  families  of  the  stonecutters,  but  later  with  the 
extension  of  printinè  were  also  partly  fixed  in  book  form,  and 
thus  hâve  been  occasionally  préservée  to  our  time.   Prom  thèse 
manuscripts  and  the  artistic  représentations  mediaeval  buildi- 
ng construction  proceeded,  so  that  the  scaffoldiné  of  the  str- 
-^uctures,  the  obtaining  of  the  material,  the  use  of  the  tread 
wheel  for  hoisting  and  setting  stones,  certain  gênerai  and  ev- 
erywhere  remaining  methods  and  customs  were  developed,  that  a 
are  also  in  part  in  use  taday. 

Sinçe  ashler  construction  permitted  the  hiëhest  ertistic  tr- 
eatment,  men  preferred  as  matériels  the  native  eut  stone  in 
the  différent  régions.   The  procuring  of  this  oiten  caused  ér- 
eaî.  difficulties  and  disproportionately  hiéh  cost,  while  the 
wages  01  labor  were  very  low.   This  explains  the  extrême  util- 
ization  of  the  material  and  the  exDense,  that  the  generally 
careful  dressing  of  each  separate  stone  required.   Wbere  men 
were  restricted  to  bricks,  as  for  example  in  the  north  German 
lowlands,  they  must  limit  themselves  to  éreat  simplicity  of  t 
the  System  and  of  the  détail  forms.   Yet  they  understood  how 
to  produce  splendid  effects  by  the  haPDy  use  of  tbe  motives  of 
the  blind  arcade,  favorable  to  masonry  construction,  by  the  g 
graceful  mouldinés  of  the  enclosures  of  the  Windows,  by  brick 
friezes,  netted,  latticerlii^e  and  freouently  recalling  Norman= 
Arah  ornamentel  patterns,  and  by  variée  treatment  of  the  tabl- 
es. 

We  hâve  already  described  the  structure  in  its  main  lines. 
While  we  now  take  it  up  more  fully  in  regard  to  its  détails, 
we  shall  consider  the  architectural  treatment  compelled  by  it 
in  a  far  éreater  deéree  than  in  any  other  form  oi  art.   With 
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the  introduction  of  tbe  continuous  bay  (page  80)  occurs  a  uni- 
form  loadiné  of  the  internai  piers.   The  prevailiné  alternati- 
on  01  heavier  and  lighter  Piers  in  the  restricted  Romanesque 
System,  according  to  whether  they  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
squares  of  the  middle  aisle  or  between  them,  conseouently  (wi- 
th  lew  exceptions)  éave  way  to  an  entirely  uniform  treatment 
of  ail  piers.   Their  subdivision  was  liaiited  in  the  early  per- 
iod  to  a  circular  nucleus  with  four  or  eight  slender  columns 
(gigs,,  96,  101),  but  tben  with  the  richer  treatment  of  the 
vaults  passes  to  the  clustered  pier  with  deep  hollows  between 
the  rounds,  but  again  simplified  in  late  gothic  by  a  round  or 
octagonal  form  of  the  shaft  with  very  slender  proportions,  in 
order  to  obstriict  the  view  of  the  preacher  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. Soffletimes  capricious  works  are  attempted,  for  example 
^^  spirally  risiBg  thin  rounds  about  the  circular  nucleus  (Pig. 
163).  The  plersstands  on  a  polygonal  or  square  base,  beveled 
at  the  angles,  that  stops  at  top  in  hollows  between  the  suppo- 
rts of  the  rounds.   A  very  low  and  plate-like  base,  still  rec- 
alling  the  séquence  of  members  in  the  Attic  type,  whose  mould- 
ings  also  extend  around  tbe  nucleus,  lorms  the  transition  to 
the  shaft  of  the  pier.  (Pigs.  101,  152). 

The  columns  extendiné  on  the  pier  as  rounds  hère  hâve  a  sle- 
nder and  often  very  thin  shaft,  as  a  rule  smootb  and  not  dimi- 
nished,  as  well  also  as  when  employed  as  free  supports.   Tbe 
capital  ffiostly  loses  its  original  meaning  as  an  architectural 
member  receiving  the  load  horizontally  and  transmitting  it  to 
the  shaft;  it  rather  appears  as  a  strengthening  and  interrupt- 
iné  of  the  shaft  caused  by  décorative  reasons,  and  therefore 
in  the  late  Gothic  with  its  aim  of  simplification,  it  is  not 
rarely  quite  omitted.   Its  basai  form  is  that  of  the  bell,  and 
se  long  as  the  abacus  had  not  assumed  the  polygonal  form,  pro- 
jected  beyond  that.   At  first  the  conventionalized  bud  capital 
of  the  late  Romanesque  oeriod  remained  in  use.  (?ig.  102). But 
at  the  same  time  was  adopted  the  new  and  spécifie  Gothic  form 
of  capital  and  (in  Sermany  about  from  the  middle  of  the  13  th 
century  onward),  it  predomineted  generally.   The  bell  form  is 
covered  with  quite  naturally  treated  foliage  from  the  native 
flora,  particularly  with  oak,  maple,  holly,  ivy,  vine,  rose. 
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thistle  and  cèover  leaves,  that  partly  grow  out  of  the  astrag- 
al  or  eopear  to  be  loosely  attached.   To  oroduce  a  more  taste- 
ful  effect  when  viewed  from  below  and  a  better  harmony  with 
the  deep  sbadows  of  the  architectural  members,  the  foliaée  re- 
ceived  pattern-like  forme  and  an  ever  proéreesiné  conventièna- 
lization  by  swelling  out  the  leaves  with  strong  accentin^  of 
the  leaf  ribs  extending  over  the  swells.  In  the  best  period 
may  always  be  recognized  the  natural  forme.   But  in  the  late 
Gothic  oriéinates  that  knobby,  deeply  undercut  and  withered 
foliage,  which  ocoasionally  occurs  in  combination  with  entire- 
ly  pâturai  scattered  or  clustered  blossoms  and  fruits,  but  ot- 
herwise  ail  recollection  of  natural  fotmsrbas  vanished.  (Pig. 
103).  &y   the  arrangement  together  of  the  capitals  belonging  to 
the  separate.  rounds  on  the  clustered  pier  and  the  carrying  of 
the  œouldings  and  ornamental  work  around  the  nucleus,  this  re- 
ceived  a  graceful  capital  course  as  its  upper  termination. 
(fig.  101). 

The  ribs  rising  from  the  piers  retain  in  the  early  period 
the  rounds  in  the  bollowed  angles,  but  replace  them  in  high  S 
Gothic  by  pointed  rounds  with  pear-shaped  sections.   The  crof- 
ile  of  the  oointed  round  at  lirst  has  approximetely  the  form 
of  a  circle  with  an  attached  fillet,  but  continually  extends 
in  depth,  until  at  last  (in  the  second  half  of  the  15  th  cent- 
ury)  it  contracts  into  a  rectanéular  member  with  shallow  holl- 
ows  in  each  side.  (Pié.  104).  In  the  latest  period  to  the  ri- 
bs is  frequently  given  the  appearance  of  knotty  branches  or  o 
other  peculiar  forms.  The  junction  oi  the  diagonal  ribs  at  t 
the  apex  of  the  vault  is  efiected  by  the  boss  (keystone),  ins- 
tead  of  which  an  open  stone  riné  freouently  occursa  The  boss 
is  often  richly  ornamented  by  foliaée,  erms  with  inscriptions 
and  figure  sculptures.  (B'ig.  105).   The  English  late  Gothic  ex- 
hibits  as  a  peculiarity  loué   keystone  pendants,  held  by  snppo- 
rting  iron  rods,  which  sometimes  are  hune  to  two  stroné  diaéo- 
nal  arches  spanning  the  vault.  (Pie.  140). 

Bith  the  richer  development  of  the  System  of  ribs  tne  const- 
ruction of  the  vaults  also  changes.   In  the  hexapartite  cross 
vaults  already  occurriné  in  certain  Romanesque  builûinés  of 
northern  Prance  (Pié.  95),  there  is  aadea  to  the  two  diaéonel 
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arches  a  third  arch  set  crosswise  and  oassiné  through  the  aoex, 
which  was  therefore  particalarly  suitable  for  the  Romanesque 
System,  since  the  two  smaller  side  arches  lying  in  the  arcade 
walls  corresponded  to  the  squares  of  the  side  aisles.   But  the 

'c^o   Sothic  period  soon  passed  over  to  star  vaults.  (Pig.  106  a). 
This  original  form  of  cross  vault  by  the  fréquent  subdivision 
of  the  compartments  by  ribs,  which  represent  the  star  form  in 
the  horizontal  projection.   ?requently  instead  of  the  cross  v 
vault  occurs  a  domical  vault  in  hemisphericial  form  and  passin^ 
through  the  angles  of  the  vault  bay,  upon  whose  surface  may  t 
tben  be  projected  the  ribs  from  the  figure  on  the  ground  plan. 
Then  the  subdivision  of  loné  interiors  into  separate  bays  can 
still  be  retained.   But  the  transverse  arches  are  almost  alwa- 
ys  included  in  the  figure  and  thus  lose  their  original  import- 
ance, receiving  the  same  size  and  mouldings  as  the  other  ribs. 
tater  the  division  of  the  vault  into  bays  was  entirely  omitted; 
the  transverse  arches  disappear  or  seem  uniaiDortant  portions 
01  a  network  of  ribs  uniformly  stretched  over  the  entire  inte- 
rior.  Sor  thèse  netted  vaults  the  surface  of  the  vault  forms 
a  tunnel  vault  intersected  by  small  pointed  vaults  at  the  long- 
er sides.   îhe  network  of  ribs  is  then  first  drawn  on  tne  gro- 
und plan  in  straight  lines,  afterwards  being  projected  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  tunnel  vault.   But  the  late  Bothic  with  the 
high  development  of  technics  and  the  Durpose  of  undertakiné  s 
show  pièces  also  at  last  abandoned  the  straight  lines  and  rep- 
laced  them  by  curves.   In  this  manner  were  obtained  the  ribbed 
vaults  with  doubly  curved  ribs,  soon  snch  favorites. (ffiés.  107, 
loi).   Very  frequently  in  the  late  period  resulted  the  connect- 
ion of  the  ribs,  so  that  they  crossed  at  the  intersections  and 
were  eut  off  on  the  other  side.   If  the  ribs  rising  from  a  fr- 
ee  support  (pier  or  column)  were  very  mucb  increased  in  number, 
so  as  to  be  grouped  in  form  of  an  opened  fan,  tnen  oriéinated 

<''   the  fan  vault.  (F'ié,  189).   îhis  found  a  oreferred  use  in  the 
Bnglish  chapter  houses  and  in  the  buildinés  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  of  knights  (Marienburg).   In  ail  thèse  vaults  the  compa- 
rtments were  originally  constructed  with  less  and  later  with 
more  swelling  between  the  ribs  (see  nages  12  and  Fig.  12).  The 
netted  vaults  finally  received  an  innovation  in  that  the  divi- 
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lines,  but  the  comcartments  were  replaced  by  bigh  cloister  va~ 
ults  (volume  1,  page  106)  or  pyramidal  raised  cells,  indeed 
almost  with  the  omission  of  the  ribs.   Thèse  oeil  vaults  make 
a  stalactite  impression,  especially  for  network  with  small  me- 
shes.  (Volume  1,  page  209).   They  occur  aiœost  entirely  in  the 
late  Sothic  of  the  Saxon  provinces  (amené  others  in  the  Albre- 
chtsburg  in  Meissen  and  in  S.  Peter  in  Brandenburg). 

With  the  entJichment  of  the  forms  of  vaults  chiefly  with  the 
purpose  of  décorative  effect,  the  thought  returns  to  the  cons- 
istent development  of  the  construction.  The  exécution  of  sl- 
ender  wall  columns  is  no  longer  an  indispensable  requirement. 
Tûey  were  shortened,  thus  beRinniné  at  a  small  distance  below 
the  imposts  of  the  vaults  on  corbels,  or  were  entirely  omitted. 
The  ribs  then  rest  on  corbels  at  the  wall  sides  (Pig.  106). 
Sinally  they  directly  pass  into  the  wall  surfaces  or  the  round 
or  polygonal  piers  witnout  any  transition  member.  (Sig.  161), 

Of  the  walls,  in  conséquence  of  tbe  éreat  wall  ooenings  in 
hall  churcbes,  there  only  remained  surfsce  bands  lying  below 
the  Windows, with  similar  ones  in  the  clesrstory  of  the  middle 
aisle  01  a  basilican  church.   But  also  tnis  oart  of  tne  wall 
surfaces  was  then  divided  into  tbe  triforium  (see  page  80  and 
ffig.  109).  The  middle  aisle  therefore  appears  in  four  stories 
in  the  early  period,  so  long  as  éalleries  were  inserted;  but 
later  in  the  best  period  it  became  only  tnree  story  with  the 
omission  of  the  galleries. 

A  Darticular  development  into  oerfected  beauty  was  received 
by  tbe  Windows.   They  cniefly  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  wall 
with  a  stroné  splay  downward,  inside  and  outside.   The  jambs 
were  subdivided  in  the  richer  treatment  into  alternatine  roun- 
ds or  pointed  rounds  and  hollows;  they  were  elways  covered  by 
a  pointed  arcb  in  the  early  and  best  ceriods.   In  the  clear 
surface  the  last  remnant  of  the  wall  opened  in  tbe  triforiuir. 
disappeared  in  a  stone  tracery  with  the  hiêhest  charm.   The  1 
lower  portion  of  the  window  formine  a  rectangle  is  subdivided 
by  numerous  mullions  risiné  vertically  froiri  the  sill,  and  in 
tympanum  of  tbe  pointed  arcb  this  nasses  into  the  tracery  ( 
(Pig.  110),  tbe  perforated  stone  slabs  exclusively  desiened 
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witb  compassés  and  ruler,  which  artistically  correct  tfae  mull- 
ions,  The  drawings  are  chiefly  composed  of  pointed  arches, 
circles  and  trefoils  or  quatrefoilrarches,  in  Tihich  by  tan^en- 
tial  cusps  projecting  inward,  are  again  fitted  smaller  and  op- 
treioil  or  quatrefoil  circles.  (Pig.  111),  According  to  the 
number  of  bhe  latter  are  thèse  figures  termed  trefoil,  quatre- 
foil or  polyfoil.  In  the  second  half  of  the  14  th  century  the 
tracery  was  enriched  by  a  oeculiar  recurved  and  elongeted  two= 
sided  figure  with  two  cusps,  which  recalls  the  fish's  air  blad- 
der  aodi has  aise  received  its  name.  (Pié.  112).   îhe  late  Got- 
^^  hic  makes  the  most  extended  use  of  this  new  motive.   By  inscri- 
bing  the  fish  bladder  within  the  circle  arises  the  three,  four 
and  polypanel.  (Pig.  113).  If  there  are  tbree  or  more  mullions, 
thèse  often  alternate  in  size  (old  and  youné  mullions),  and  1 
likewise  in  the  tracery  are  found  correspondiné  main  figures, 
within  which  are  arrangea  the  smaller  ones.  The  mullions  and 
the  corresponding  tracery  ribs  always  hâve  the  same  section, 
a  projecting  round  in  the  early  and  the  first  part  of  the  best 
periods,  which  as  a  slender  column  against  the  mullion  is  fur- 
nished  with  base  and  capital.  (Pig.  111),   bâter  the  rectanéu- 
lar  bar  with  hollows  on  each  side  beceme  generally  common.   S^x- 
tremely  richly  was  develooed  the  tracery  of  the  wheel  or  rose 
Windows.   They  are  native  in  France  and  there  bêlons  to  the  m 
most  splendid  parts  of  tne  cathedrals,  on  which  they  find  a  p 
place  on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  façade  over  the  main 
portai.   în  Germany  and  England  as  a  rule,  a  pointed  window  w 
with  many  divisions  is  arranged  instead  of  them.  (Pies.  131, 
98,  142).   îhe  famous  rose  window  of  the  minster  at  Strasburg 
follows  S'rench  influences:  it  has  a  diameter  of  45.9  ft. 

The  main  portai  is  treated  with  éreat  magnificence.   As  in 
the  fiomanesque  period,  the  jambs  are  strongly  splayed  and  are 
similarly  formea,  for  little  columns  or  rounds  dater  pointed 
rounds)  alternate  with  hollows.   îhe  entrance  openiné  is  often 
divided  by  a  middle  post  but  retains  the  rectangular  form.   T 
îhe  pointed  tympanum  thus  produced  is  intended  for  the  récept- 
ion of  représentations  in  relief.  5ikewise  in  the  richer  dev- 
elopment  are  statues  inserted  in  the  hollows  of  the  .jambs,  ea- 
cn  one  of  which  is  covered  by  a  canopy,  which  at  the  same  time 
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serves  as  a  corbel  for  the  figure  sbove  it,  Thus  they  form  a 
continuous  séries,  that  ends  above  at  the  vertex  oi  the  point- 
ed  arcb.  (?ié.  114).  Directly  above  the  outer  angles  of  the 
pointed  arcbivolt  generally  rises  a  steep  ornamentel  gable  ad- 
orned  witb  tracery  (tracery  gable),  by  which  the  portai  is  par- 
ticularly  accented.  In  the  ricber  treatment  tbe  tracery  gabl- 
es are  also  found  over  the  Windows,  (Pig.  115).  The  great  ca- 
thedrals  éenerally  bave  two  other  and  siœilarly  treated  side 
portais  on  the  axis  of  the  transverse  aisle. 

In  the  external  architecture  the  buttresses  are  first  appar- 

«^  ;  ent.  They  seem  like  strong  supporting  walls  pro.jecting  froiri 
the  face  at  tbose  points  where  the  bays  of  the  vaults  meet  and 
the  ribs  unité  in  the  interior.  Sorresponding  to  tbe  pressure 
diminishing  upwards  tbey  are  offsetted  several  times,  furnisb- 
ed  witb  shed-like  covering  slabs  at  the  offsets  and  covered  at 
top  by  a  gabie*.  At  first  entirely  constructed  of  ashlars  wi- 
thout  ornament  (Fig.  100),  in  the  best  and  late  periods,  espe- 
cially  in  moderate  forms,  they  were  ornamentally  treated  witb 
mouldings,  blind  tracery  and  niches  for  statues.  (Pie,  116). 
When  receiviné  flyinê  buttresses  and  in  order  to  increase  the 
résistance  to  side  thrust  hy  loadiné  at  top,  they  mostly  rece- 
ive  an  extension  like  a  pier,  at  first  covered  by  gable  slabs, 
but  later  terminating  in  a  steep  square  pyramid  with  the  form 
of  a  small  tower  spire.  (Pig.  116).   Thus  is  derived  from  str- 
uctural ideas  an  architectural  member,  indeed  occasionally  aD- 
pearing  already  in  late  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  art,  but  new 
in  this  application  and  very  characteristic  of  Gothic,  tbe  fin- 
iai  as  a  little  ornamental  tovier,  consisting  of  the  slender  r 
rectangular  '''body",  frequeotly  opened  to  receive  a  statue  and 
covered  on  ail  four  sides,  and  the  '^"finial"  risiné  like  an  ob- 
elisk  (''risen"  from  Enélish  to  rise).   Thèse  finials  crown  tbe 

>/  buttress  end  the  junction  ci  the  flyiné  buttress  witb  the  wall, 
flank  tracery  gables,  and  at  last  also  find  a  purely  ornament- 
al use  as  an  asoiriné  and  resolviné  motive,  oarticularly  on  t 
the  offsets  of  tbe  buttresses  and  gables,  sometimes  even  on  t 
the  oblique  slopes  of  the  latter.   Tbe  flying  buttresses  at  f 
first  hâve  the  simple  structural  form  made  of  ashlars,  but  are 
later  splendidly  decorated  by  mouldings  and  tracery.   B'or  five 
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aisled  plans  they  are  mostly  supported  or  interrupted  by  inter- 
œediate  pieps,  placed  above  the  internai  free  supports  of  the 
aide  aisles. 

Aslde  from  the  tracery  gables  soon  (in  France  after  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  13  th  century)  éenerally  employed  above  the  Windows, 
the  external  wall  surface  lyine  between  the  buttresses  receiv- 
ed  only  on  very  rich  buildings,  and  then  almost  entirely  on  t 
the  main  façade,  a  further  subdivision  by  triforiums  and  blind 
galleries  with  mouldings  and  tracery,  that  either  appears  over- 
laid  or  free  before  the  surface  of  the  wall.  The  latter  Bode 
of  treatment  has  a  prototype  in  the  Romanesque  art  of  Tuscany. 
(Page  51).  Transformed  into  Gothic  moulded  and  tracery  décor- 
ation, it  is  particularly  favored  for  the  resolution  of  large 
surfaces  of  gables.  A  particularly  rich  ornamentation  was  re- 
ceived  by  some  great  church  buildings  in  France  and  England, 
(Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  cathedrals  of  Rheiœs,  Amieys  and  Litch- 
field),  when  on  them  is  inserted  beneath  the  story  with  the  r 
rose  window  a  continuous  gallery  containing  statues,  the  gall- 
ery  of  kings.  (Pigs.  128,  144). 

The  subdivision  by  horizontal  members  is  almost  entirely  lim- 
ited  te  the  low  and  but  slightly  projectiné  band  above  the  d1- 
^^  inth,  the  band  below  the  Windows,  and  the  main  cornice  border- 
ing  the  base  of  the  roof.  For  the  profiling  of  ail  cornices 
of  bands  is  cbaracteristic  the  beveled  projection  under  half  a 
right  angle  with  a  half  round  attached  to  the  wall,  a  deeply 
eut  hollow  and  the  water  àriD,  i.e.,  the  upoer  surface  st*eply 
sloping  outwards  (ffigs.  117,  118).  In  the  best  period  the  ma- 
in cornice  was  oreferably  enriched  by  a  foliage  frieze,  Above 
it  and  along  the  rooi«gutter  (in  Fr^^ce  after  the  the  second 
quarter  of  tne  13  th  century)  extends  the  balustrade,  frequent- 
ly  ornamented  by  the  addition  of  fiéure  sculptures.  £ié.  116). 
The  Enélish  buildings  and  those  of  the  north  German  brick  Goth- 
ic are  crowned  by  a  row  of  battlements  instead.  (See  Fig.  147). 

The  roofs  rise  s&eeply  and  high  above  the  main  cornice  or  b 
behind  the  balustrade  or  battlements.   Over  the  middle  aisle 
the  form  of  the  éable  roof  continues  in  use,  which  terminâtes 
over  the  choir  in  a  hio  roof  corresponding  to  the  polygon  of 
the  great  olan.   The  shed  roof  no  lonéer  appeared  suitable  for 
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side  eisles.   Tt  was  replaced  by  transverse  gable  roofs  erect- 

ed  over  tbe  separate  bays,  and  in  view  of  the  better  removal 

of  rainwater  and  snow  not  infreouently  oassed  into  the  ilat  t 

ter-race  roof.  (Pig.  16ô).   Also  on  hall  cburches  men  generally 

sougùt  to  avoid  tiie  difiicuities  resulting  from  tbe  covering 

of  tbe  entire  bay  by  a  single  lofty  gable  roof  and  its  neavy 

apoearance  by  tbe  arrangement  of  transverse  gable  roofs  over 

tbe  separate  bays  with  bip  roofs  or  gables  along  the  siûes. 

In  nortb  Germany  and  Holland  there  is  found  even  lengtbwise  a 

gable  roof  over  each  separate  aisle.  The  greatest  attention 

was  paid  to  the  removal  of  rain  water.   It  was  collected  in 

carefully  cemented  stone  gutters,  àed  down  the  tODS  of  tbe 

flying  buttresses  over  the  side  aisles  and  cast  far  iroiD  tbe 

walls  by  the  éargoyles,  shaped  as  distorted  and  fancifol  human 

and  animal  figures.  (Pig.  119). 

The  exteriors  of  Gothic  churches  on  both  sides  and  the  ohoir 
only  appear  as  an  architectural  covering  and  décorative  treat- 
ffient  of  a  building  skeleton,  developed  for  pure  construction, 
-;  so  that  it  rises  in  the  façades  and  the  architecture  of  the 
towers  to  an  extremely  raonuiDental  treatment,  uniting  the  whole 
in  a  grand  gênerai  représentation.  The  nurriber  of  towers  is 
less  tban  that  of  Socnsnesque  church  architecture.   (The  cathe- 
dral  of  Noyon,  coaDleted  1167,  still  bas  four  towers  at  the  a 
angles  of  the  western  façade  and  between  cnoir  and  transepts, 
and  that  of  Laon  of  1174-1286  exhibits  —  cerhaDs  with  reperd 
to  their  effect  on  the  finely  located  snd  elevated  square  — 
even  seven  towers  in  one  éroup,  which  is  a  crototyce  for  the 
Gertoac  cathedral  at  Limburs-a-L.  (Pié.  9).  Most  Gothic  cathe- 
drals  are  limited  to  two  massive  western  towers  or  even  a  sin- 
gle tcwer  erected  over  the  main  Dortal  on  the  longitudinal  ax- 
is, and  a  small  wooden  roof  turret  above  the  crossiné. 

On  the  main  towers  may  éenerally  be  distinéuished  an  élévat- 
ion dividec  into  three  parts;  the  substructure  extendine  in  s 
several  stories  above  the  roof  or  the  ridge  of  the  middle  ais- 
le, tbe  bell  story  openiné  with  éreat  sound  Windows,  and  the 
spire  risiné  above  this  in  the  form  of  a  steeD  octaéonal  oyra- 
œid.  They  ail  hâve  a  square  base,  hâve  nnassive  and  frequently 
stepped  buttresses  at  the  anêles,  which  linally  terminate  in 
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canocy  structures  or  finials,  bebind  which  tbe  basai  form  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  changes  into  an  octa^"on.  Tbe  spi- 
re was  originally  built  with  a  solid  wall  (Pie.  120),  tben  be- 
ing  coDStructed  of  slabs  witb  slot  Windows  or  with  openinés 
in  the  lorrri  of  ocen  foils.  (Page  88).   fi'inally  it  was  entirely 
resolved  into  open  tracery.  (Pigs.  98,  158).   At  the  edées  of 
tbe  tower  pyramid  adhère  crockets  or  angle  ilowers,  tbat  seem 
te  travel  toward  tbe  vertex  and  thas  complète  the  restless  up- 
ward  ffioveoient.   Tbe  oblique  edges  of  tbe  gables,  tracery  gabl- 
es, finials,  and  generally  also  tbe  flyiné  buttresses  and  but- 
tresses  are  beset  oy  thèse  crockets.  At  first  tbey  bave  tbe 

%  form  of  openiné  buds  with  knobby  enclosure  (first  on  tbe  catb- 
edral  in  Daon),  but  tben  follow  ail  style  cbanées  of  Gotbic  f 
foliage  ornamentstion.   Tne  topmost  crowning  ornament  of  tbe 
tracery  gables,  finials  and  towers  is  always  foriried  by  the 
cross-flower,  tbat  consists  of  four  crockets  grouped  around 
tbe  apex  of  the  spire,  frequently  arranged  in  two  or  several 
rows  above  each  other.  (Figs.  121  a,  121  b,  122).   Thus  tbe 
exterior  of  tbe  Gotbic  catbedral,  Jike  tbe  interior,  apoears 
as  a'  bigbly  individual  architectural  création,  in  whicb  tbe 
resolution  of  tbe  triasses  is  carried  to  tbe  extreiiiest  limit  of 
possibility,  and  in  whicb  a  powerfully  expressed  life  puisâtes 
in  ail  tbe  members. 

In  tbe  stage  attained  by  tbe  climax  of  tbe  Gotbic  style, this 
represented  itself  as  an  oréanisni  witbout  éaps,  es  a  systeiri  ir;a- 
tured  in  tbe  least  détails.   Hence  it  was  also  capafele  of  no 
furtber  fruitful  developnient.   Tbe  lorms  gradually  witbered. 
Already  in  tbe  second  balf  of  tbe  13  tn  century  cccurred  (in 
Prance)  tbe  first  indication  of  tbe  downward  développent  of  t 
tbe  style  in  apoearance  by  the  stroné  emphasiziné  cf  unimcort- 
ant  tbings,  an  inclination  toward  tne  picturesoue  and  endeavo- 
rs  for  freedcHi  from  the  law  restricted  to  ffetneniatical  consis- 
tency. 

With  the  14  tb  century  tben  apoesred  (in  France)  tbe  exores- 
sed  late  Gotbic.   Tbe  choir  lest  its  iaioortance.   It  was  cref- 

'^'erred  to  omit  tbe  transverse  aisée.  In  tbe  structure  tbe  type 
of  tbe  bail  cburcb  won  Dreeminence.  în  stead  of  the  cluste^ed 
pier  occurred  ciers  witb  octaéonal  or  round  cross  sections. 
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Where  they  were  retained,  tbe  rounds  oass  directly  into  the  r 
ribs  without  capitals.  The  construction  and  subdivision  are 
refined;  they  oermit  the  recoénition  oi  an  animated  and  really 
mecbanical  enjoyment  in  tecbnical  show  Dieèes  and  novel  décor- 
ative treatment.  (Eié.  123).   In  the  ceilinés  the  net  vault  be- 
came  the  rule,  and  which  soon  passed  into  the  double  curved  r 
ribs.  (?ies.  107,  161).  Not  rarely  the  network  of  ribs  recei- 
ved  a  treetffient  like  tracery  of  the  Windows,  but  it  also  some- 
times  deéenerated  entirely  into  knotty  branched  work.   The  res- 
olution of  the  masses  of  the  walls  no  lonéer  had  the  force  of 
the  suoreme  érand  princiDle;  witn  the  small  cpenings  in  the 
walls  appeared  the  inclination  to  form  laréer  surfaces.  The 
pointed  arch  no  lonéer  remains  in  uniimited  control;  it  is  re- 
curved  in  the  oéee  arch,  so  characteristic  for  the  late  Gothic, 
(A  in  Fié.  124),  which  completely  dominâtes  the  forms  of  the 
tracery  gable,  of  the  crownings  of  canopies,  and  the  like.   B 
^,^  Beside  it  the  (circular)  round  arch  aéain  cornes  into  use,  the 
straiéht  shouldered  arch  (B)  on  doorways,  and  on  Windows  and 
doorways  the  drpressed  (elliptical)  round  erch  (C),  the  Icw 
segmeiîtel  arch  (D),  and  the  inverted  (curtain)  arches  (P'  and 
P"),  cniefly  native  in  Saxony.   i'or  the  Prench  late  Gothic  is 
the  round-ccrnered  (eared)  arch  (P'  and  ?")  characteristic,  a 
and  for  the  fenëlish  a  depressed  form  of  the  Pointed  arch,  the 
Tudor  arch.  (G).   In  tne  tracery  occurs  the  fisn  bleader  ic  i 
infinité  variations.  On  the  .lambs  of  the  oortels  beside  the 
pointed  rounds  are  again  found  small  rounds  that  intersect  at 
top  like  lattices.  (£ig.  125).   îhe  entire  inouldings  also  Par- 
ticipate  in  thèse  intersections.   The  rounds  stand  on  small  c 
cylincirical  bases,  that  are  decorated  by  ail  sorts  of  tracery, 
network  and  interlacinés,  or  by  sDirally  twisted  flûtes.   ?re- 
Quently  stand  before  the  portais  indeoendent  Dorches  with  the 
richest  ornamental  and  sculptured  décoration.  (Pie.  lôO).  In 
the  external  architecture  the  representax.ion  of  the  slenoer 
and  elongated  is  finally  carried  too  far  and  the  structural 
principle  is  suppressed.   The  ornamental  members,  crcckets, 
cross-flowers  and  the  like  become  stiff  and  apoear  as  if  witn- 
ered.   The  linials  ever  become  thinner  and  at  last  recell  mét- 
al Works.   Generally  only  a  sinéle  tower  rises  above  the  port- 
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portai  of  tbe  western  façade  to  a  oreviously  unattained  height. 
îhe  entire  technical  and  décorative  treatment  exhibits  an  ever 
progressive  iodep«ndence  from  the  formerly  strict  laws  of  art, 
a  constantly  advancing  freedom  in  the  entire  treatment  oi  forin. 
It  clearly  shows  us,  that  the  late  Gothic  is  already  breathed 
upon  by  the  new  spirit,  foreign  to  the  aiiddle  âges,  that  leads 
to  huaaniBB  and  the  Benaissance. 

^,    III.  Tbe  Décorative  Equipment. 

Besides  the  ornamental  forms  dependin^  on  a  geometrical  bas- 
is  and  directly  resulting  from  the  architectural  treatment,  t 
tbe  tracery,  the  pure  ornament  developed  in  plant  and  figure 
motives  plays  only  a  modest  part.  Tbe  wealth  of  Romanesque 
art  in  frieze  décorations  and  conventionalized  interlacings  of 
plants  with  interwoven  figures  no  longer  continues  in  the  Got- 
hic, In  it  the  common  enjoyment  of  nature  leads  to  an  import- 
ant innovation,  particularly  to  the  adoption  of  ouite  natural- 
ly  treated  foliage  in  the  artistic  expression  of  forms,  Not 
only  on  capitals  but  also  on  cornices,  the  janibs,of  portais, 
in  vacant  tympanums  and  in  enclosed  panels  of  surfaces,  this 
foliage  and  plant  ornament  found  admission.   Among  tbe  motiv- 
es chosen  for  imitation,  those  recresentiné  the  shoots  and  bu- 
ds  of  the  plant  kinédom  enjoyed  greater  favor  than  their  devel- 
oped forms.  Prequently  the  approximation  to  the  naturel  impr- 
ession was  even  enhanced  by  painting.  The  entire  early  period 
of  Sothic  is  dominated  by  this  purely  naturally  conceived  ola- 
nt  ornament.  In  the  best  period  and  éradually  introduced  by 
the  pattern-like  répétition  of  the  architectural  forms  once  o 
obtained  and  with  the  endeavor  for  monumental  treatment,  the 
already  described  (paée  85)  conventiolàzàtion,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  recollection  of  tbe  model,  once  taken  from  nature 
directly,  almost  entirely  disapoears.  (Pig.  126).  Only  the 
last  phase  of  tbe  late  Gothic  on  the  portais  and  the  frames  of 
panels  again  employs  knobby, branches,  that  eppear  like  a  dire- 
ct imitation  of  knotty  natural  woods.  The  exécution  of  the  o 
ornament,  tbe  acute  estimate  of  the  effect  from  below,  the  ,1ud- 
^iné  of  the  proportions  of  the  dimensions  accordiné  to  the  pu- 
rpose,  the  location,  and  particularly  the  progressive  enlarée- 
ment  of  the  détails  with  their  increasing  heiéht,  deserves  our 
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hiehest  astonishment. 

Besides  the  ornamental  work,  sculpture  took  an   active  oart 
in  the  décoration  of  Êotbic  churches.   By  the  carviné  of  gar- 
éoyles  and  the  figures  on  balustrades  and  keystones  (bosses), 
it  solved  a  chiefly  ornamental  problein.   put  it  rose  to  a  high- 
er  conception,  and  in  the  statues,  with  which  the  portais,  the 
galleries  of  statues  (kinés)  and  the  finials  treated  as  shrin- 
es.  The  compresion  of  statues  into  the  narrow  hollows  led  to 
too  greatly  elongated  proportions  of  the  bodies.  Froin  the  en- 
deavor  to  free  itself  froin  thèse  restricting  références  to  the 
architecture  may  be  explained  indeed  the  flexure  sidewise  pec- 
uliar  to  the  fiothic  figures.  What  is  wanting  to  them  in  Pers- 
onal beauty  in  comparison  to  the  antique  works  of  sculpture  or 
:-;^is  lost  by  the  native  costuDie,  is  frequently  replaced  by  the 
expressive  thougbt  in  the  faces,  that  very  fully  manifests  the 
feeling  of  the  time  as  inclined  toward  sentimentality.   In  the 
interiors  of  churches  the  art  of  sculpture  was  chiefly  abunda- 
ntly  occupied  with  the  pulpits,  pood  screens,  altars,  and  the 
tabernacles  alone  belonéing  to  the  ^othic  period  (Wig,   127), 
in  their  richer  treatment.  On  them  is  strikingly  shown,  how 
the  séries  cf  lorms  developed  in  architecture  was  directly  tr- 
ansferred  to  the  minor  arts.  The  artistic  certainty  and  the 
cbarming  treatment  of  ail  détails,  that  frequently  distinguish 
their  works  in  even  the  smallest  village  churches,  manifest  so 
.justly  the  loving  faith  and  self-denyiné  Piety  oi  the  high  mid- 
die  âges. 

The  Gothic  did  not  favorably  aifect  painting.   Indeed  it  did 
not  entirely  reject  colored  ornament,  since  already  it  so  exp- 
ressively  painted  the  colunins,  capitals,  ribs  and  bosses  with 
varied  colors  in  order  to  enhance  their  effect.   But  for  tbe 
larger  comparisons,  for  fresco  painting,  there  no  longer  rema- 
ined  any  extended  surfaces,  et  least  in  northern  art,  ffor  the 
wall  surfaces  between  the  piers  had  been  almost  entirely  resol- 
ved  by  the  window  openings  and  the  triforiums,  and  the  vault 
compartments  were  mostly  unsuited  for  painted  représentations 
on  account  of  their  height.  But  so  much  the  more  grandly  was 
developed  a  spécial  branch  of  this  art,  the  glass  painting. 
Already  in  the  Bomanesoue  period  occurred  Windows  with  représ- 
entations of  figures;  but  the  Sothic  brouéht  it  to  its  cliicax. 
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Its  technics  substantially  consisteo  in  the  composition  of  fig- 
ures with  variously  colored  sheets  of  ^lass,  eut  out  according 
to  the  drawing  and  set  in  leads.  They  were  certainly  limited 
originally  to  tbe  production  of  mosaic  patterns  with  cast  gla- 
ss  of  différent  colors  (after  the  example  of  ODus  sectile;  see 
volume  1,  page  113).  «  Then  men  proceeded  to  produce  figures 
by  tbe  same  method  of  treatment,  when  the  lines  and  shadinés 
lying  between  the  lead  outlines  were  applied  in  strokes  with 
.7,  ,  a  fusible  brownish-black  color  .  Aocordiné  to  fierman  documen- 
ts glass  Windows  with  représentations  of  figures  already  exis- 
ted  about  800  (in  the  old  Bénédictine  church  at  Werden-o-Ruhr). 
The  oldest  now  existing  date  from  tbe  second  half  of  the  11  th 
century  (windows  in  nave  of  cathedral  of  Augsburg),  The  colo- 
rs consist  of  red,  blue,  green  and  dark  yellow.   în  the  14  th 
century  was  added  thereto  thê'bright  "silver  yellow".  At  the 
same  time  changes  in  the  style  made  themselves  apparent.  Men 
endeavored  to  model  the  bodies  of  fiéures;  the  figures  receiv- 
ed  the  9othic  flexure.  They  passed  to  important  technical  in- 
novations at  the  beéinning  of  the  15  th  century.   ïûey  had  be- 
come  acquainted  with  various  fusible  colors.  Qolorless  glass 
sheets  were  coated  thèse,  they  were  burced  in,  producing  the 
"uberfeng"  glass  by  érinding  off  in  some  places  and  then  apnl- 
ying  other  colors,  obteining  an  extremely  splendid  ano  effect- 
ive lightiné  and  shading.  In  tbe  Romanesque  and  early  Gothic 
periods  the  paintings  proper  were  enclosed  in  a  roung  frame  a 
and  thus  insected  in  a  window,  otherwise  treated  with  carpet 
patterns.  Tbe  best  and  late  periods  of  Gothic  enclosed  them 
in  a  canopy  architecture,  that  chieily  covered  the  entire  win- 
dow. By  the  splendor  of  tbe  colors,  tbe  technical  treatment 
and  the  entire  purport  of  the  représentations,  wbicb  took  the- 
ir  materials,  first  from  the  Bible  and  the  legends  of  tbe  sai- 
nts, then  from  bistory,  but  also  finally  included  the  persons 
and  famille»  of  the  founders,  the  Qothic  period  oreated  unusu- 
ally  interesting  works  in  thèse  élass  Windows,  with  high  value 
in  art  and  also  in  the  bistory  of  civilisation. 

*  From    the   inspired   writings   o/  the   early  mediaeval    authors 
me   know,     that    in  middle   and    southern   France   already    in    the  6 
th,    6    th   and   7    th  centuries,     the  churches   were   adorned    by   va- 
riously  colored   Windows   of  glass   mosaios. 
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The  grest  Gotbic  catdedrals  vere  frequently  in  architecture 
and  décoration  fail  in  tbe  entire  unity  oi  the  style.   As  a 
rule  their  érection  required  such  long  building  periods,  that 
tne  différent  phases  of  the  style,  in  tbe  course  of  its  évolu- 
tion from  tbe  early  êotbic  to  tbe  best  period  and  tbe  late  G 
Gotbic,  can  be  very  cl early  followed  accord ing  to  tbe  progress 
of  the  Works  froni  east  to  west  and  froa  below  upwards.   Certa- 
in principal  structures  were  already  commenced  in  the  Romanes- 
que période  otbers  received  their  completion  only  in  the  late- 
st  tinie.   Their  arrangement  in  tbe  différent  periods  tberefore 
can  only  follow  with  corresponding  réservations. 

IV.   Spread  into  tbe  différent  coontries  and  tbe  Monuments. 
I.  g'rance. 

The  three  periods  of  the  Sotbic  style  are  designated  as  pri- 
mary,  seoondary  and  tertiary  in  Brance,  tbe  land  of  its  origin. 
If  we  bere  adhère  to  our  former  appellations  and  follow  tbe  g 
gênerai  course  of  its  évolution  on  ?rench  soil,  then  is  to  be 
assigned  to  tbe  early  8otbic  the  second  baîf  of  tbe  12  th  cen- 
tury,  and  to  tbe  best  period  tbe  13  tb  century.   Late  êotbic 
falls  in  tbe  14  tb  and  15  th  centuries  and  disaopeers  only  af- 
ter  the  first  tùird  of  tbe  16  tb  century.   In  gênerai  the  Go- 
thic  style  in  France  develops  no  substantially  indiwidual  and 
, y; national  course;  it  apoears  more  as  an  intellectual  contempcr- 
ary  style,  whose  course  we  hâve  already  considered. 

In  tbe  early  Sotbic  (from  1150-1200)  the  esrnest  and  heavy 
forms  of  Romanesque  art  still  bave  great  influence.   Tbe  clear- 
story  walls  rest  on  round  Diers,  from  whose  antique-like  capi- 
tals  rise  tbe  rounds,  jt^e  ribs  of  the  éenerally  hexapartite 
cross  vaults  bave  the  form  of  large  rounds.  (Pig.  106).  In  tbe 
Windows  usually  reraain  round  arches,  and  wbere  the  oointed  ar- 
cb  appears  in  their  place,  the  ornamental  filliné  with  mullio- 
ns  and  tracery  is  omitted.   In  tbe  sround  plan  the  single  or 
double  choir  aisle  is  the  rule,  either  with  a  closely  arrangea 
séries  of  chapels,  or  with  entire  or  partial  omission  of  thèse. 
The  transepts  frequently  end  in  apses,  so  that  the  eastern  end 
is  treated  in  trefoil  or  triapsal  plan.   In  the  structure  were 
still  retained  the  galleries  for  structural  reasons,  but  they 
disappeared  with  the  éradual  development  of  the  buttress  System. 

The  first  éreat  architectural  work,  tnat  unités  in  itself  a 
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ail  the  basai  traits  of  tbe  Gotbic  style  is  the  abbey  churcii 
of  S.  Denis  near  Paris,  wbose  cfioir  and  western  façade,  abbot 
Suger,  the  famous  ecclesiastical  orince,  statesmaa  and  learned 
Bian,  oaased  to  be  erected  between  1137  and  1144.   Tt  bas  a  do- 
uble choir  aisle  and  a  circle  of  chapels  with  two  façade  towe- 
rs,  wbose  construction  with  buttresses,i in  éreat  part  still  in 
Romanesque  forms,  permits  the  récognition  of  a  new  structurel 
systeffi.  The  model  hère  given  was  directly  followed  by  the  ca- 
thédrale of  Noyon,  completed  about  1167  (oages  77,  93),  Laon 
(1174-1226)  with  three  aisled  nave  and  transepts  and  seven  to- 
wers  (page  93),  and  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  (1163-1235).   âll 
still  bavé  in  ground  plan  two  squares  of  the  side  aisles  to 
one  bay  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  in  the  structure  are  galler- 
ies,  triforiuŒs  and  clearstories,  so  that  they  aopear  in  four 
stories  in  the  middle  aisle.  The  western  façade  with  two  tow- 
ers  at  Kotre  Dame  (F'ig.  128)  bas  pecome  tycicel  for  most  Pren- 
ch  cathedrals.  By  bold  horizontal  belts  and  the  insertion  of 
the  so-cslled  gallery  of  the  kings,  containinè  the  kings  of  Is- 
raël, beneatb  the  story  with  the  rose  window  and  by  a  hiéh  tri- 
foriuffi  above  this,  the  horizontal  subdivision  is  strongly  emc* 
hasized.  It  is  retained  as  a  peculiarity  of  preoch  Gotbic,  s 
althougû  not  corresponding  to  its  nrinciples,   Perhacs  in  tbis 
is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  reasons,  why  most  French  cathedrals 
bave  undeveloped  towers,  for  the  spire  is  wantiné  to  them.  On 
the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  begun  in  1130,  only  the  two  towers, 
between  which  lies  the  triple  portai  leadinê  to  the  middle  ai- 
sle, belong  to  the  early  Gothic  building.  The  cathedral  at 
Sens, (begun  1152),  in  which  clustered  Diers  alternate  with  na- 
irs  of  slender  columns,  omits  the  éalleries,  and  likewise  the 
cathedral  of  Soissons  (1175-1212),  in  which  the  bays  are  cont- 
inuous  as  an  irnoortant  innovation  for  the  further  develocirent 
of  the  Gotbic  System. 

fhe   best  ceriod  (1200-1300)  brines  duriné  the  reien  of  S.  h 
Louis  (1226-1270)  the  classic  aée  of  f'rench  medisevel  art.  Ail 
B^rance  was  seized  Dy  a  marvelous  désire  to  build,  that  finds 
few  parallels  ift  the  entire  bistory  of  the  world  in  the  art, 
and  which  executed  works  on  ^rand  olans  in  the  hiehest  oerfec- 
tion.   The  orevailinè  svstem  in  the  éround  clan  is  cornoosed  of 
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two  façade  towers,  a  three  aisled  nave  and  transepts,  a  five 
aisled  choir  witto  single  ainbulatory  and  radially  arrangea  pol- 
ygonal cbapels  (as  in  tbe  cboir  of  tbe  catbedral  at  Cologne, 
Pig.  153),  with  continuous  bays.   Tbe  galleries  are  constently 
oiiiitted.  The  uoper  wall  below  tbe  clearstory  is  resolved  into 
r-.il' triforium.   In  tbe  tracery,  particularly  tbat  of  tbe  rose  w 
Windows,  tbe  radiating  figures  are  cbaracterisiic,  from  wbich 
tbe  architectural  style  of  the  period  bas  received  tbe  name  of 
radiating  style  (style  rayonnant). 

ïn  Dortbern  tf'rance  among  the  great  number  of  important  works, 
tbere  stand  at  the  head  the  catbedral  of  Shartres,  rebuilt  af- 
ter  the  fire  of  the  year  1194,  exceptiné  tbe  two  western  towe- 
rs,  completed  in  1260,  Sbaï-at-rSheiiTiS  (beéun  1212,  Pig,  97)  w 
with  famous  façade,  wbose  erecting  commenced  in  1251,  tbe  catb- 
edral of  Amiens,  begun  1216  after  tbe  plan  of  Robert  of  Cuzar- 
cbes,  tbe  façades  conipleteà  in  tbe  15  th  century,  tbe  érand  c 
ôûoir  01  tbe  cathedral  of  Le  l*^ans  (1217-1254),  the  rebuildiné 
of  tbe  abbey  cburcb  of  S.  Denis  (after  1231).   'Tbe  most  mature 
and  graceful  création  of  the  french  (pothic  bowever,  is  tbe  Sa- 
inte Chapelle  at  Paris  (Pie.  129)  erected  by  Pierre  cf  f/ionter- 
au  for  S.  t.;Ouis  in  1243-1246.   It  was  desiéned  for  the  préser- 
vation of  tbe  relies  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  douhle 
chapel  with  three  aisled  lower  end  sinéle  aisled  upper  story. 
On  its  tall  tracery  Windows  with  unusually  maénif icent  elass 
paintings  appears  the  tracery  gable  for  tbe  first  time  as  an 
external  termination. 

|n  Normandy  the  buildings  of  the  13  th  century  still  éenera- 
lly  bear  tbe  dry  and  severe  traits  of  the  early  Sothic,  that 
corresponded  better  to  tbe  IJorinan  cbaracter  than  tbe  refined 
art  of  tne  national  style.   In  tbe  éround  plan  is  omitted  the 
extension  od  the  choir  chapel  lyiné  on  the  main  axis.   The  pi- 
ers  are  indeed  richly  clustered.   But  the  capitals  retain  the 
early  Gothic  bud  lorm.  Tracery  is  wantiné.  Tbe  external  arch- 
itectural form  is  dominated  by  tbe  stronély  emphasized  crossi- 
ng  tower,  that  rises  biéber  than  tbe  façade  towers.   As  the 
most  important  monuments  are  to  be  mentioned  the  cathedrals 
changed  from  earlier  buildin&s,  those  of  Rouen  (&^ié.  130),  Ba- 
yeux,  Disieux,  and  tbe  two  chief  works  of  hier  Gothic  Norman 
:  art;  tbe  three  aisled  cathedral  of  Sees  and  the  five  aisled 
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one  of  Ceutances. 

Id  southern  France,  where  formerly  tbe  antique  and  also  the 
pomanesque  style, continued  ïd  the  same  sensé,  bad  found  such 
a  favorable  soil,  tbe  Qotbic  could  only  strike  root  very  slow- 
ly.  Besides  tbrough  the  reliéious  and  warlike  disturbances  t 
tbe  south  also  remained  behicd  the  artistic  develooment  of  the 
Dorth.  Pirst  in  the  13  th  century  originated  some  expressly 
êothic  cburches,  the  catbedral  of  Bourges,  tbat  exceptionally 
bad  a  crypt,  that  of  Olencont-Perrand  (beéun  1268),  the  grand 
choirs  of  the  cathedrals  of  Narbonne  and  of  Toulouse;  on  them 
appeared  the  direct  influence  of  the  art  of  northern  france. 
Not  by  tinoe  but  by  style  beloné  still  hère  also  the  churches 
of  the  14  th  century  to  the  Gothic  period,  tbus  tbe  transverse 
aisle  of  tbe  catîiedral  of  Bordeaux,  tbe  rich  eastern  buildiné 
of  S.  Nazaire  in  9arcassonne  and  the  catbedral  of  ^Ibi  with  a 
single  aisle,  treated  on  tbe  exterior  like  a  fortress. 

feikewise  tbe  buildings  in  Buréundy  do  not  keep  egual  pace  w 
with  those  of  Picardy  and  the  Isle  de  irance.   ïhe  stately  ch- 
urch  of  Notre  Dage  at  Dijon,  completed  1240,  still  follows  in 
its  éround  plan  the  restricted  square  systeni  without  choir  ai- 
sle and  circle  of  cnapels,  and  it  bas  yet  round  piliers  with 
bud  capitals,  but  allows  the  maturity  of  hiéh  Gothic  to  be  re- 
cognized  in  the  well  caèculated  systenri  of  vaults  and  buttress- 
es.  Tbe  crurch  of  Notre  Dame  in  Seinur  and  tbe  cathedrals  of 
Auxerre  and  of  Lausanne  are  siailarly  arranôed  and  developed, 
but  the  latter  bas  already  introduced  richly  treated  cluster- 
ed  oiers. 

The  late  Gothic  (1300-1500)  in  a  doctrinaire  way  firmuly  ad- 
hered  to  the  System  transmitted  from  tbe  best  period,  whicb  it 
executed  by  en  extrême  slenderness  and  eleéert  liRhtness  carr- 
ied  to  tbe  last  results.   Tbe  éround  plan  was  nreferably  cont- 
inued in  the  side  aisles  by  Darallel  chaoels.   In  élévation  t 
the  Windows  of  the  clearstory  were  carried  into  the  very  hiéb 
triforium.  ïhe  flyiné  buttresses  received  a  rich  treatment. 
The  entire  external  and  internai  arœhitecture  tended  to  a  sho- 
wy,  éraceful  and  refined  ornamentation.   The  14  th  century  in 
éeneral  remained  within  relatively  modest  limits.   In  view  of 
the  strenuous  internai  commotions  and  the  war  with  lineland,  m 
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many  important  andertaklngs  in  the  éreat  style  fell  into  the 

background.  Ben  indeed  everywhere  continued  tbe  creviously  a 
animated  architectural  activity,  but  limitéd  this  chiefly  to 
complétions,  rebuildings  and  additions.   To  thèse  beloné  as  a 
proffiinent  work  the  famous  and  maénificent  tower  of  S.  Pierre 
in  Oaen(after  1308).  Of  tne  more  important  new  structures  be- 
gun  in  the  14  th  century,  we  hâve  to  mention  the  grand  and  no- 
bly  treated  church  of  S.  Ouen  in  Rouen  (beéun  1318).  (B'ig,  131). 
A   more  splendid  revival  was  passed  throuéh  by  the  mediaeval  a 
art  of  ffrance  in  the  15  th  century.   The  architects  of  this  t 
time  still  alwiys  adhered  to  the  standards  of  the  early  6othic 
style  in  the  élans  and  structures  of  churchesa  Therefore  they 
also  employed  only  with  hésitation  and  in  the  last  stage  the 
net  vault,  renouncing  the  organic  development  of  pier  and  vau- 
Ited  construction.  But  otherwise  they  intellectmally  spopted 
with  the  structural  principles  oi  Sotbic  (Pig.  123)  and  utili- 
zeô   ail  variations  of  late  Gothic  forms  of  arches,  among  which 
besides  the  ogee  arch  and  the  keel  arch  a  very  flat  oval  arch 
was  preferred,  that  is  often  so  depressed,  that  it  ends  in  a 
"horizontal  line,  particularly  in  secular  architecture,  tfcus'^ap- 
pearing  merely  as  a  half  rectangle  with  rounded  corners.  The 
portais  and  Windows  were  covered  by  the  most  luxuriant  and  ev- 
en  fanciful  ornamentation.  (ffie.  13S).  In  tracery  (after  the 
beginning  of  the  15  th  century)  the  flame-like  and  lenéthwise 
elongated  fish  bladder  and  foil  became  characteristic.  (Pig. 
133).  Prom  thèse  the  entire  Prench  architecture  of  the  15  th 
century  has  received  the  name  of  flamboyant  style.   Amené  the 
numerous  complétions  of  structures  during  this  time  the  west 
façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours  shows  the  late  Prench  Sotbic 
in  its  clearest  and  most  êraceful  treatment.   As  completed  and 
pure  créations  of  the  flamboyant  style  appear  the  most  elegant- 
ly  treated  churcn  of  S.  iv^aclou  at  Fouen,  begun  in  t437  by  Pie- 
rre Robin,  S.  Nicolas  du  Port  near  Nancy,  and  the  church  of  S. 
Wulfram  at  Abbeville  (after  1486),  whose  façade  shows  a  crisp- 
ed  ornamentation.  Bere  likewise  belongs  also  the  church  of  S. 
Maurice  in  feiile,  origiatiog  in  even  the  extrême  north  of  Pra- 
nce,  which  however  by  its  plan  as  a  five  aisled  hall  church  w 
with  slender  round  columns  occupies  a  separate  place  amoné  the 
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french  churches, 

II.  Ttie  Netfaerlands. 

Since  the  oonolusion  of  the  Piîankèsh  agreen-ent  of  division 
at  MeersenCin  the  year  870),  the  Netherlands  formed  a  German 
province,  incoriDorateQ  in  tne  duchy  oi  Lorraine.   Only  the  an- 
cient  counties  of  Artois  and  Planders  belonged  to  France.   Af- 
ter  the  dissolution  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  arose  nuffierous  c 
counties  and  duchies  directly  belonéing  to  the  empire,  tbat  a 
after  1384  were  combined  under  the  dukes  of  Êuréundy  and  their 
heirs  of  the  house  of  Haosbure  into  a  mighty  kinédom,  enclosed 
between  Germany  and  the  North  Sea,  whicb  by  wise  politics  and 
art  love  of  its  princes  should  for  a  century  take  an  important 
part  among  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe.   Accordiné  to  its 
;.,  ■j  geographical  location  and  the  racial  peculiarities  of  its  peo- 
ple,  which  in  the  north  (Holland)  were  exclusively  of  perman 
oriéin,  and  in  the  southwest  borderiné  on  France  (Beléium),  b 
but  partly  permeated  by  Prench  blood,  there  are  twc  architect- 
ural domains  to  be  distinéuished  on  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  southwest  province  was  almost  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  Prench-Burgundian  cathedral  architecture,  even  if  there  al- 
ready  perman  influences  are  not  to  be  denied.   But  irono  the  be- 
ginning  the  northeast  followed  more  nearly  the  uiodels  afforded 
by  German  Gothic.   In  the  15  th  century  and  under  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  Setheriands,  stronély  flourishine  low  German  cit- 
ies  became  the  chief  supporters  of  a  ereat  artistic  movement 
of  a  chiefly  German  spirit. 

In  Belgium  the  architectural  works  continued  in  the  forms  of 
the  transition  style  until  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century. 
Then  the  choir  aisle  with  the  circle  of  chapels  éradually  fou- 
nd  admission.  But  in  the  interior  also  further  the  stumpy  ro- 
und columns  were  yet  preferred,  from  whose  capitals  rose  the 
rounds  to  the  vaults.   In  the  external  structure  the  masters 
only  timidly  aji^d  with  hésitation  approached  the  éreat  wall  op- 
eninés  and  the  buttress  system  of  the  contemporary  high  French 
Gothic,  so  that  the  system  often  appears  as  not  consistently 
executed.   Yet  tnese  works  sometimes  attain  a  high  monuffieni-al- 
ity. 

'To  the  principal  works  beloné: —  the  cathedral  of  S.  Gudule 
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at  Brussels,  begun  about  1226,  with  a  nave  and  séries  of  chap- 
els  erected  since  1350,  wtiose  façade  received  a  tall  window  i 
instead  of  a  rose  window,  and  two  passive  towers,  comcleted  in 
the  15  tfi  century,  (b'ié.  134).   Tne  Diebfrauen  church  in  tbe 
City  of  Bruges,  so  rich  in  mediaeval  buildings  (ofioir  ouilt 
1839*1297),  Tbe  arand  choir  design  oi  tbe  cathedral  of  Tourn- 
ai, built  1242-1338,  began  in  the  Romanesque  style  as  a  cross= 
snaped  pier  basilica.  îhe  Srabant  catbedrels  at  Mecblin  (aft- 
er  1341)  and  at  Louvain  (after  1373),  and  particularly  tbe  iai- 
posing  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  begun  1352  (Pig.  135),  of  which 
the  noble  choir  was  still  erected  in  tbe  14  th  century,  and  t 
.;:/the  nortbern  one  of  tbe  two  towers  was  erected  only  in  the  ye- 
ar  1518  (by  Dominicus  van  Waghemakere) ,  while  the  southern  re- 
mained  unfinished.  (Pig,  136).   Ali  thèse  architectural  works 
are  arranéed  according  to  the  cathedra!  ground  plan  with  choir 
aisle  and  circle  of  chepels. 

bikewise  in  Holland  most  large  churches  hâve  the  rich  form 
of  choir.  Yet  the  tendency  to  simpliiy  the  System  hère  makes 
itself  apparent  everywhere,  while  the  circie  of  chapels  is  of- 
ten  omitted,  so  that  the  choir  aisle  has  a  polygonal  terminat- 
ion.  Sne  triforiums  also  disaopear.   Instead  of  them  are  arr- 
angea balustrades  as  recesses  oelow  the  clearstory  Windows, 
wflich  extend  down  to  a  belt  above  the  arcade  and  are  covered 
by  blind  tracery.   The  ornamental  forms  préserve  éreat  siinpli- 
city  everywhere.  Already  the  materials  st  command,  bricks  in 
combination  with  eut  stone,  limited  their  free  development. 
Vaulted  construction  likewise  did  not  reach  a  rich  development; 
for  on  the  insecure  buildiné  soil  of  the  overflowed  siampy  low 
ietBâs,  great  care  in  construction  was  required  in  référence  to 
the  strong  side  thruste  of  stone  vauits.   Therefore  from  the 
first,  men  frequently  adhered  to  wooden  construction,  that  was 
often  built  in  the  form  of  vauits  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
£ven  if  the  heiéht  did  not  keep  equal  pace  with  tbe  widening 
of  the  nave,  still  érand  internai  effects  were  produced.  In 
the  external  aopearance  occurs  an  exoressed  oreference  for  sl- 
ender  towers  (Pig.  137),  where  foundations  met  with  less  difi- 
iculty,  since  there  it  was  only  necessary  to  take  précautions 
for  s  load  actin^  vertically. 
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/0'(^   Greatest  appears  the  Dutch  Gothic  in  the  oatbedral  at  Utrec- 

bt,(built  1354-1267),  whose  five  aisled  nave  was  tore  down  by 
a  storm  in  1674  and  was  never  rebuilt.  The  Old  otiurch  at  Ams- 
terdam originated  aboot  1300,  and  tbe  five  aisled  church  of  S. 
Peter  at  feeyden  (1315)  with  slender  round  columns,  low  side  a 
aisles  and  wooden  vaults  display  a  tasteless  Gotbic  of  tbe  14 
th  century.  The  masters  of  the  î.iebfrauen  church  at  Dordrecht 
also  decided  for  the  choir  aisle  with  the  circle  of  chapels  a 
and  also  of  the  church  af  Sv^^Sfeêpiian  at  Nymwegen,  while  the 
churches  of  Arnheiœ  tafter  1452)  and  of  Qelft,  and  likewise  t 
the  8reat  church  at  Harlem  (ffig.  138),  with  merely  a  spire  ov- 
er  the  intersection  of  nave  and  transepts  instead  of  a  tower, 
terminâtes  with  a  polygonal  choir  aisle.  The  15  th  century  f 
f urther  produced  two  êreat  churches  with  rich  choir  plan  and 
stone  vaults,  the  Liebfrauen  church  at  Breda  and  the  five  ais- 
led cathedral  of  S.  Jan  at  fierzogenbasch,  begun  after  1419. 
In  Priesland  and  Groningen  are  further  noteworthy  some  country 
churches  from  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  with  domical  cross 
vaults,  which  aianifestly  hâve  relations  with  the  buildinés  of 
western  Prance.  Otherwise  most  Dutch  buildings  are  brick  str- 
uctures with  eut  stone  architectural  members,  round  columns, 
and  vaults  constructed  of  wood. 

III.  England. 
îhe  British  island  kinédom  was  the  first  country,  that  rece- 
ived  from  ffrance  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  in  its  earl- 
iest  stage  of  development.  After  tbe  burniné  of  the  cathedral 
of  CanterPury  in  the  year  1174,  the  Prench  architect  William 
of  Sens  was  called  to  England  with  the  commission  to  lead  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  choir  plan.  He  saw  in  the  cathedral  of 
li^  Sens  (page  101)  the  most  suitable  model  for  this,  and  thus  es- 
tablished  the  first  Gothic  ijuildiné  on  Fnglish  soil.   But  in 
this  purely  northern  Prench  conception,  the  transferred  systeœ 
prevailed  but  a  very  brief  time.  ?he  English  people  willingly 
received  the  imparted  impulses,  but  they  wrought  with  the  ten- 
acious  force  peculiar  to  théir  national  character  and  thus  cr- 
eated  a  distinct  national  architectural  style,  that  in  accord- 
ance  witb  its  internai  nature  has  maintained  itself  until  our 
time. 
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In  tfae  éround  clan  (Pié.  139)  tben  adhered  also  furtber  to 
tne  former  elongated  plan  of  tbe   Norman  churches  (page  60)  wi- 
th  stronély  projectiné  transepts  and  a  rectanéolar  choir  with- 
out  tfte  circle  of  chapels.  ?requently  a  second  and  sometimes 
a  third  transverse  aisle  in  smaller  dimensions  is  inserted,  a 
and  the  choir  is  extended  by  the  end  chajDels  lying  on  the  main 
axis,  the  lady  cùapel  (S.  Mary).   The  structure  omits  the  str- 
ong  organic  development  and  the  alternation  of  the  pier  and 
vault  construction.   The  attention  to  the  construction  is  exc- 
eeded  by  that  paid  to  the  décoration.  The  Enélish  masters  st- 
ill  adhered  to  the  conception  of  the  Romanesque  massive  const- 
ruction, to  which  by  the  new  means  oi  décoration  they  sought 
to  give  the  impression  of  élégant  lightness.   In  the  heiéht  of 
the  aisles  they  remain  far  inferior  to  the  oroportions  of  the 
buildinés  on  the  continent,  so  that  for  the  much  éreater  leng- 
th,  the  impression  of  the  interiors  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
in  England  is  changed  from  that  of  those  on  the  continent.  * 
By  fréquent  répétition  of  the  oointed  arch  in  the  Windows  and 
in  the  blind  tracery  on  tne  walls,  men  souéht  to  accent  the  up- 
ward  movement  and  to  animate  the  wall  surfaces.   Tnerefore  th- 
ey preferred  to  arrange  the  Windows  in  éroups  of  two  or  three. 
The  triforium  extendiné  above  the  arcade  was  êenerally  develo- 
ped  as  an  intermediate  eallery  story. 

*  The  middle   aisle  of    the  caîhedral    of  Amiens    had    one    third 
i  ta    length  as   height,    but    that   of    the  oathedral    of  Sal  iabury 
is   only    the  aixth   tart. 

Vaulted  construction  attained  a  ouite  extraordinary  develop- 
ment.   Bngland  became  the  nome  of  the  most  showy  star,  net  and 
fan  vaults.  (£'iô.  140).  Thèse  are  indeed  conceived  in  a  pure- 
ly  crnamental  sensé.  The  ribs  are  usually  not  develooed  as  ex- 
tensions from  compound  piers,  but  rest  on  corbels  on  short  ro- 
unds set  on  the  piers.   Qenerally  the  stone  vaults  form  no  in- 
dispensable requirement  for  the  Enôlish  catheorals.   Besides 
tfeeiBJ  remain  in  use  indeed  in  most  cases  the  wooden  ceilinés  c 
commun  in  Norman  buildinés,  that  also  particularly  correspond- 
ed  to  the  island  peàole,  already  well  skilled  in  wooden  const- 
ruction by  their  shipbuildiné.   Thèse  were  either  horizontal 
beam  ceilinés,  or  they  haa  the  form  of  a  éable  roof,  or  even 
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that  of  a  tunnel  vault  with  Tudor  arch  section,  ricbly  décora- 
ted  Dy  oainted  and  éilded  carvings.  (PiÉ.  141).   Hence  slnce 
in  tnis  manner  a  stroné  side  thrust  did  not  hâve  to  be  reckon- 
ed  with,  as  exerted  by  stone  vaults,  or  that  the  érection  of 
stone  vaults  was  less  effective  an  acconnt  of  the  smailer  hei  - 
éht,  the  desién  of  the  éalleries  and  the  éreater  thickness  of 
the  walls,  the  buttress  System  lost  its  ioiDortance.   Flyiné  b 
buttresses  were  frequently  omitted.   consequently  the  external 
appearance  also  materially  difiered  from  that  of  the  Prencb  c 
cathedrals.  The  éreat  elevated  window  is  characteristic  for 
the  main  façade.  The  vertical  movement  is  stronely  expressed 
by  the  tracery,  but  is  always  reducea  oy  fréquent  horizontal 
members.  At  first,  as  in  the  Romanesque  period,  only  a  massi- 
ve tower  was  built  over  the  crossiné,  Pacade  towers  first  oc- 
cur  in  the  later  period  and  mostly  terminate  with  a  platform. 
(Fié.  142),  As  an  ending  of  the  wall,  the  continuous  séries 
of  battlements  is  peouliar  to  iï^nélish  (Bothic. 

We  iikewise  hâve  to  distin^uish  hère  between  three  periods, 
the  Early  Ënglish  until  1273,  the  Decorated  style  until  1370, 
and  the  Perpendicular  style  of  the  15  tn  and  16  th  centuries. 
The  différent  eoochs  are  ohiefly  cnaracterized  by  the  architec- 
tural treatment. 

îne  Early  Enélisn  style  (froé  1175  -1270)  exhibits  a  careful 
.judgment  of  the  proportions  of  tne  masses  and  excellent  restr- 
aint  in  ornaicental  work.  In  tne  interior  is  strikiné  the  seD- 
aration  in  the  arcade  piers,  j^eculiar  to  Enélish  art,  when  the 
massive  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  four  detached  slender  round 
columns.  The  latter  stand  on  bases  with  usually  circular  Éli- 
nths,  wnich  also  recall  cast  iron  columns  by  ihe  extremely  sl- 
ender shaf ts  and  the  low  bell  sheped  capitals  with-  round  abac- 
uses.  Tne  bell  caDital  is  usually  decorated  by  plant  stems  w 
//,^with  conventionalized  and  lossely  hanéiné  leaves.   Steep  poin- 
ted  arches,  the  so-called  lancet  arches,  terminate  the  narrow 
Windows.  Only  modest  beôinninés  of  tracery  exist,  and  also  ôf 
Éiyiii^^buttresses.  'To  the  Early  Enélish  is  also  therefore  lack- 
ing  the  li^ht  and  airy  structure  of  continental  works;  it  app- 
ears  more  like  a  transition  style  with  tne  Romanesque  basis  a 
and  the  ornamental  use  of  new  forms.   Its  most  important  créa- 
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créations  are  tbe  façades  oi  the  cathedra!  oi  Feterborcuéh 

(paee  Ô3),  the  catûeoral  of  bincoln  (Pigs.  139,  143),  whose 

choir  was  begun  in  1190  and  was  origioally  round  with  three 

radial  chapels,  but  was  niade  rectangular  in  the  13  th  century, 

and  whose  nave  (1209-1235)  reoresents  the  mature  Early  Enélish 

style.  In  this  are  found  the  first  star  vaults  formed  by  fan- 

like  radiation  oi  the  vault  ribs.  îd  tbe  same  time  was  built 

tbe  cathedra!  of  Wells  with  a  wider  façade,  richly  adorned  by 

figures  and  flanked  by  two  massive  towers,  a  choir  of  the  15 

th  century  and  a  chaoter  house,  well  known  for  its  maénificent 

fan  vaults.  As  the  most  important  and  perfect  work  of  the  Sa- 

rly  style  is  to  oe  ccnsidered  the  cathedral  of  âalisbury.  Its 

eastern  portion  was  erected  from  1220-1260,  the  nave  soon  aft- 

erwards,  and  in  the  14  th  centary  the  slender  crossing  tower, 

exceptionally  crowned  by  a  steeo  and  massive  pyramidal  spire. 

In  the  Becorated  style  (1270-1370)  vividly  appears  the  ende- 
avor  for  greater  développent  of  the  interior  with  .improved  con- 
struction, greater  height  and  finer  eouipment.   The  ground  pl- 
an retains  its  elongated  form.  To  increase  the  perspective 
effect  of  the  interior,  the  end  wali  of  tne  cnoir  is  opened  by 
a  colossal  window.   In  the  tracery  appear  irregulsr  foils,  the 
fish  bladder  and  flame_like  foriiis  (thus  earlier  than  on  the  c 
continent).  Enûlanà   likewise  preceded^^in  the  érection  of  net 
vaults.   Sut  even  in  this  period  stone  vaults  en.ioyed  no  advan- 
ced  esteem;  even  in  éreet  catbedrals  they  were  very  freouently 
iffiitated  by  wooden  construction.  If  flyiné  buttresses  were  c 
constructed,  they  retained  the  simple  wrought  form.   eut  tbe 
surfaces  of  tbe  façade  were  richly  subdivided  by  vertical  mou- 
Idings.  (gig.  144). 

In  Westminster  abDey  church  in  London,  begun  in  1245  and  com- 
pleted  about  1300,  the  new  principles  of  tbe  style  appear.  Yet 
many  effects  of  Prench  Sothic  may  be  recoénized  in  it,  whicb 
manifest  themselves  particulariy  in  the  polygonal  choir  with 
a  circle  of  chapels,  unusual  in  Ënéland.  The  catoearal  of  Yo- 
rk (nave  completed  1335,  choir  begun  1361),  a  very  monuoriental- 
ly  executed  structure  in  its  external  appearance,  empbasized 
on  the  façades  (Pié.  142)  and  in  the  interior  by  very  decided 
verticalissi.  Dut  the  spacious  middle  aisle  is  only  spanned  by 
a  wooden  vault.  It  cannot  pass  as  a  model  structure  of  the 
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rich  style.   The  soeciiic  Fnélish  conception  is  uost  Dorely  r 
reoresented  in  the  grand  catbedral  at  Lichfield  (Fies  144,  145), 
substantially  erected  in  tbe  14  tb  century,  on  which  we  must 
mention  tbe  proud  soires  of  tbe  tbree  towers  as  an  exceotion 
to  tbe  rule,  and  wbicn  is  distinéuished  by  tbe  ricbly  subdivi- 
ded  clustered  piers,  arcade  arches  and  ceiliné  vaults  witb  ri- 
bs  rising  in  fan-like  form,  and  that  at  Hereford,  where  such 
a  steep  pointed  arcb  is  employed,  that  the  SDandrel  alcnost  ap- 
pears  as  a  straight  line. 

The  Perpendicular  style  (l370-to  about  the  aiiddle  of  the  16 
th  century)  is  so  called  on  account  of  tbe  vertical  line  domi- 
nating  tbe  entire  architectural  and  décorative  treatment,  and 
,/-/  it  eneréetically  subdivided  tbe  closely  .joined  clustered  oiers 
by  vaulting  rounds,  tnat  in  part  orêanically  rise  from  the  fl- 
cor  to  tbe  vaults.   Tbe  triforiume  iiere  omitted,  wbereby  the 
heigbt  of  tbe  side  aisles  was  increased.  Mullions  and  tracery 
with  Connecting  horizontal  bars  cover  the  wall  surfaces  from 
the  arcade  to  the  vaults.  In  the  Windows  tbe  mullions  mostly 
extend  vertically  to  the  soffit  of  the  arcb.   îhe  oointed  arcb 
loses  its  structural  importance!  it  is  depressed  to  tbe  keel 
arcb  or  recurvea  to  an  ogee  arcb.   ^ron  14oC  tbe  ver y  low  Tud- 
or  arcb  is  at  boffie  in  Snéland,  and  tûis  is  aeain  often  enclos- 
ed  Dy  ffiouldinés  lorminé  a  riébt  anéle  (label).  (G  in  Fié.  124 
and  the  portai  arcb  in  Fig.  147). 

Bitberto  stiil  occurred  in  esDecially  orominent  builcinés 
stone  vaults  in  construction  witb  an  ever  lower  vaultine  line, 
aDproxiHiatiné  tbe  keel  or  îudor  arcb,  and  fan-like  ribs  witb 
overlaid  tracery.  (Fig.  148).   How  verv  sreatly  the  structural 
idea  was  finally  neélected  in  thèse  aDoeers  in  tbe  fan  vaults 
occurring  in  certain  buildings  with  f unnel-sbaoed  .suspended 
keystones.  (Fié.  140).   Thèse  are  supDorted  by  iron  rods,  anc- 
hored  into  two  free  arches  turned  above  each  bay  of  the  vault. 

Put  about  tbe  middle  of  the  15  th  century  aDDeared  a  strone 
reaction  in  favor  of  wooden  ceilinés,  which  were  develooed  in 
tbe  most  splendid  manner,  botb  as  horizontal  beaz  ceilirés  as 
well  as  in  visible  roof  framework.  (Fié.  141).  The  blind  tra- 
cery ricbly  extendiné  over  façades  aise  éives  to  the  externsl 
architectural  auoearance  oi  tne  structures  in  the  PerDendicul- 
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PerDendicular  style  their  peculiar  impression,  quite  oarticul- 
arly  aéreeing  witb  tbe  Ënélish  national  chahacter, 
//:'"*  Il ready  at  ttie  end  of  tne  14  tti  century  occurred  the  changes 
in  tiie  style  at  tbe  rebuiidiné  of  tbe  nave  of  tbe  catbedral  of 
9antepbury  (1378-1411),  and  likewtse  on  that  of  the  catbedral 
of  Winchester  (^fter  1394;  Fig,  146),  whose  interior  under  the 
influence  of  tbe  tendenciei  c^  x.he   Perpendicular  style  exhibi- 
ts  unusually  slender  orooortions  for  Enêlisb  churohes.   By  its 
rich  choir  stalls  *Qe  catbedral  at  3hester  is  famous  (1485-1490), 
wiiose  beautiful  southern  Bide-iDortal  is  reproduoed  in  Pié.  147. 
îhe  richest  develoonient  of  fan  vaults  constructed  in  stone  is 
attained  by  the  Perpendicular  style  in  the  chapel  of  3.  Seorée 
of  the  castle  at  Windsor,  erected  1460-1483  (»iô.  140),  in  wh- 
ich  the  mouldings  extend  in  bands  like  joiner's  work  over  the 
walls,  and  in  a  still  higher  deôree  in  the  stately  and  even  c 
capricious  chapel  of  King's  Oollege  in  Cambridge  (completed 
lô30*  5'ig.  148),  and  that  of  Henry  VII  in  Westminster  abbey  in 
CiOndon,  Qf  tbe  more  important  buildings  witb  rich  wooden  ceil- 
ings  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  the  churches  of  S.  Wary  at  Cambr- 
idge and  at  Sristol,  and  S.  David  in  Wales,  and  Thinity  church 
at  Stratf ord-on-Avon, 

The  Snglish  cathedrals  were  frequently  at  the  same  time  mon- 
astery  churches  and  were  then  surrounded  by  great  arrangements 
of  buildings  intended  for  monastery  plans,  amond  which  the  sp- 
lendid  cbapter  bouses  were  arrangea  as  purely  Gothic  central 
buildings.  (See  page  31  and  ground  olan  K  in  Pig,  139).  with 
them  were  also  directly  connected  the  establishment  for  learn- 
ing.   Thèse  occupied  an  important  position  in  ?ngland  and  soon   1 
attained  to  high  famé.   2or  example,  at  the  end  of  the  13  th 
century  the  learned  schools  at  Oxford  were  attended  by  nearly 
30,000  students,  who  were  lodeed  as  fellow  associâtes  in  about 
300  halls,  bospitals  and  halls,  later  chiefly  termed  collèges. 
In  thèse  collèges  witb  their  expensive  éates,  charming  forras 
of  bay  Windows  and  colossal  state  halls  covered  by  ricnly  tre- 
ated  vaults  and  sbowy  wooden  ceilin^s,  tne  Perpendicular  style 
// ^ f ound  that  neculiar  continuation,  which  it  bas  retained  until 
today  in  its  princioal  traits  as  the  "Enslisn  Style". 
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IV.  Scandinavia. 

In  Scandinavian  lands  tne  8othic  style  reached  no  Decuiiar 
native  developinent.   On  certain  monuments  predominate)Enolish, 
on  otners  Qerman  influences,  amon^  the  latter  especially  those, 
which  corne  from  northeast  Sermany.  Thèse  soon  crossed  and  ad- 
oDted  portions  of  tbe  French  lorm  expressions,  transmitted  by 
stonecutters  called  in  1887  from  France  to  Sweden.   On  the  wh- 
ole  the  art  of  the  Sothic  middle  aées  in  thèse  northern  lands 
bas  oroduced  but  few  créations  of  importance. 

In  Norway  the  cathedral  at  Drontheim  originated  in  the  13  th 
cehtury  (S'iô.  149)  and  is  to  be  mentioned  (see  paôe  42),  whose 
splendid  octagonal  choir,  the  tomb  of  3.  Qlaf ,  is  kept  within 
the  forins  of  the  Sarly  ËnRlish  Gothic  of  the  first  third  of  t 
the  13  th  centary^  while  the  three  aisled  nave  and  the  transv- 
ersely  arranged  three  aisled  western  building  with  two  façade 
towers  and  rich  treatment  of  the  portai  recalls  the  early  Ger- 
man  Sothic,  but  now  only  exists  in  ruins.  The  cathedral  of  S 
Stavanger  (jDage  42)  received  (after  1272)  a  choir  likewise  bu- 
ilt  in  the  Sarly  Snâlish  Gothic  style. 

In -Sweden  the  cathedral  at  LinkÔDin^  forr/is  the  chief  work  of 
tne  period,   'The  second  building  /fas  ereoted  (after  1232)  in 
the  transition  period  (the  first  was  begun  in  1150),  but  in  i 
its  third  oeriod  was  changea  into  a  hall  church  with  clustered 
piers  and  rich  window  tracery.   Tn  the  building  of  tne  new  ch- 
oir with  choir  aisle  and  three  radially  arranéed  chapels  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  15  th  century,  a  German  master  Gerlach 
froîiî  Cologne  oarticipated.   The  cathedral  of  Uosala  was  commen- 
vced  in  1237  by  the  Prench  architect  Etienne  de  Bonneuil  on  the 
cathedral  ground  plan  as  a  brick  structure  *^itn  eut  stone  déc- 
orations, The  choir,  buttress  systern  and  the  clustered  oiers 
are  arranged  in  Prench  forms;  the  remaininé  architecture  of  t 
the  nave  and  the  stately  façade  with  two  towers  rather  follow 
the  German  models  of  the  Baltic  provinces  (lïith  the  exception 
of  the  rose  window  likewise  coraoleted  in  1435  under  Prench  in- 
fluences. On  the  cathedral  at  Oosala  also  deoends  the  cross='- 
shaped  clan  of  the  cathedral  at  Skara,  rebuilt  in  the  14  th 
century,  and  which  exhibits  in  the  end  wall  the  rectanôular  c 
thàir  with  a  rnagniiicent  tracery  window  with  six  bays.   Great- 
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3reat.er  lavor  wds  3n,joyed  in  southera  Sweden  by  the  System  oi 
lïïB   hall  church,  on  whioh  is  also  based  the  ohurohes  of  the  B 
Brigittine  Qrder.  As  a  model  building  of  thèse  is  to  be  rega- 
rded  the  three  aisled  Brigittine  church  with  rectangular  choir 
at  Wadstena,  which  was  erected  in  biue  stone  between  1383  and 
1430,  In  the  extrême  south  of  Sweden  the  church  of  3.  Peter 
at  Maliiiô  and  the  Prauen  church  at  Helsingborg,  both  with  hish- 
er  middle  aisle,  the  former  with  five  sided  choir,  chorr  aisle 
and  circle  of  chapels,  the  latter  with  three  sided-  choir  aisle 
without  chapels,  adhered  to  the  churches  of  north  Serman  brick 
<9othic. 

7'.  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

In  Germany  the  Gothic  did  not  aopear  as  a  direct  continuati- 
on of  the  transition  style,  but  it  penetrated  ïrom   France  in 
the  course  of  the  13  th  century  as  a  completed  art  style,  yet 
it  attained  in  the  great  German  cathedrals  the  highest  meaeùaîe- 
of  artis^iscdevelopment  of  which  it  was  capable  in  gênerai. 
The  nuiîierous  résidence  cities  of  the  différent  princes  and  the 
iree  cities  of  the  Rhenish  and  Swabian  fédération  of  cities  a 
and  01  tne  Hansa  ôecaine  the  centres  of  a  business,  intellectu- 
al  and  artistic  life,  whicii  found  its  most  prominent  aètivity 
in  the  domain  of  architecture,   sonder  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man spirit  the  Gothic  style  still  adoPted  many  peculiar  traits, 
even  if  tne  ground  olan  and  the  form  treatment  were  also  keot 
within  the  limits  of  the  early  determined  developrnent. 

For  the  plan  of  the  choir,  the  arrangement  of  the  choir  ais- 
le with  a  circle  of  chaoels  did  not  attain  supremacy  in  the 
ineasure,  such  as  was  the  case  in  France.  Less  attention  had 
to  be  paid  to  the  cleréy,  since  bishoos'  seats  existed  in  Ger- 
many in  .Tiuch  siiialler  numbers.   Therefore  men  decided  oreferab- 
ly  for  tne  plan  of  a  polyôonal  choir  apse  for  each  aisle,  or 
even  in  large  churches  were  sàtisfied  witn  a  simple  choir  with- 
out  a  choir  aisle.  Likewise  in  the  developrnent  in  height  the 
dominating  height  of  the  middle  aisle  was  mostly  omitted.   The 
equal  or  nearly  eQual  heiéhts  of  ail  three  aisles  corresponded 
to  the  secular  feeliné  of  the  Germans  for  plain  siiTiolicity  bet- 
ter,  than  the  rich  Graduation  and  subdivision  of  the  basilican 
System.   Tbus  the  hall  design  in  city  parish  churches  was  bet- 
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better  suited  as  interiors  for  oreachin^  an^  came  into  orefer- 
red  use,  particularly  in  the  best  and  the  late  oerioas. 

Id  the  treatrnent  of  tne  faoade  was  rejected  the  horizontal 
subdivision,  still  oeouliar  to  the  ?renoh  style,  and  which  did 
not  correspond  to  the  nature  of  Gothic.   The  GerT*an  masters  h 
hère  went  to  the  last  resuit  and  emohasized  verticalism  by  the 
elevated  painted  Windows  over  the  main  entrance  (instead  of  t 
the  Prench  rose  window)  and  by  the  interruption  of  the  comice 
by  the  buttresses.   The  GerDoan  Sothic  attained  its  conipletest 
development  in  the  particularly  characteristic  architecture  of 
towers,  which  produced  truly  grand  works  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, both  on  façades  with  two  towers,  and  also  especially  w 
when  the  entire  strenéth  was  concentrated  on  a  sindle  tower. 

Of  the  three  periods  of  the  Gothic  style,  the  sarly  3ct  :i3 
had  a  relatively  brief  daration,  since  the  Gothic  style  had  a 
already  reached  its  climax  beyond  the  Vosges  aountains  at  the 
time  of  its  entrance  into  Germany.   It  appeared  from  1230  onïï- 
:  ard  in  certain  monuments  (cathedral  at  Magdeburg,  Liebfrauen 
church  at  Trêves,  church  of  S.  Elisabeth  at  Marburg;  see  pages 
183,  -120),  Dut  first  came  into  général  use  about  1850.   The  e 
early  Gerroan  Gothic  is  charaoterized  by:-  siaDoly  treated  oiers 
of  mostly  pquare  or  round  cross  section,  witn  oro.jectia^  nali 
columns,  rounds  in  the  ribs,  and  zne   simole  tracery  in  chiefly 
circular  lorms;  Windows  divided  in  two  oarts  with  small  and  g 
graceful  coluinns  in  the  jambs  and  mullions;  naturai  forms  of 
leaves  on  the  capitals:  gablet  caps  of  buttresses, and  tne  exé- 
cution of  flying  buttresses  in  simply  eut  forms. 

âbout  1300  set  in  the  bigh  Gothic  (best  oeriod)  witn  rioèly 
clustered  piers,  tne  equilateral  bointed  arch  (described  on  an 
equilateral  triangle)  in  doorways,  Windows  and  arcades,  finely 
divided  tracery,  whose  openin^s  however  were  still  early  comp- 
osed  of  geometrical  figures  in  the  most  diverse  variations. 
Tne  ,130303  were  moulded  at  eacn  side  as  deeply  hollowed  rectan- 
gular  bands  (without  projecting  rounds),  and  the  vault  rios 
were  profiled  in  pear  shaoe.   The  natural  forms  of  the  orname- 
nts  were  conventionalized.   The  outtresses  received  csds  with 
finials,  and  the  flyiné  buttresses  had  an  architectural  Devel- 
opment.  Tower  architecture  is  treatea  in  s  érand  iianner. 
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The  lâte  Gothic  crevails  in  the  entire  15  th  century.   Tt  f 
favored  tbe  hall  type  of  ohurch  without  transeots,  oreferred 
to  replace  the  clustered  pier  by  round  or  octa^onal  suoports, 
œostly  oœitting  rounds  and  capitals,  so  that  the  ribs  direotly 
intersect  the  piers  and  walls.  The  architeoture  results  in  a 
very  rich  and  purely  ornamentally  conceived  form  of  vaults  (s 
(star,  net  and  fan  vaults,  doubly  ourved  ribs), and  employs  by 
oreferenoe  the  o^ee  arch  in  perforated  èables,  depressed  and 
shouldered  arches  in  Windows,  the  fish  bladder  in  tracery,  lat- 
ticed  intersections  of  mouldings  in  columns,  knobby,  withered 
:;  ?and  stronâly  conventionalized  foliaôs  in  the  ornaments.   The 
portais  were  preierably  furnished  with  exoensive  and  solendid- 
ly  treated  porches  (ffiê.  150), 

At  tne  end  of  the  15  th  century  there  apoeared  scattered  Re- 
naissance forms  from  the  South,  in  increasin.g  measure  after 
1500;  until  the  middle  of  the  16  th  century,  thèse  were  mingl- 
ed  with  late  Gothic  forms,  which  slowly  and  entirely  disaooear- 
ed  as  a  resuit,  first  in  the  17  th  century  in  aiany  places. 

The  wealth  of  Gothic  monuments  an  Geraian  soil  is  extremely 
ôreat,  so  that  on  account  of  the  limited  soace,  we  can  only  m 
mention  the  most  important  works  in  this  érouoing,  according 
to  the  différent  architectural  provinces. 

In  the  Rhine  country  the  already  mentioned  (oase  31)  ùiebfr- 
auen  church  at  Trêves  (1287-1250)  is  the  first  entirely  execu- 
ted  as  Gothic,  and  a  church  structure  oarticularly  interestin^ 
by  its  form  of  ground  plan  as  a  central  desién,  which  in  a  sd- 
irited  way  utilizes  the  motive  êiven  in  the  choir  of  the  early 
Gothic  church  of  3.  Yved  at  Braisne  (near  Paris;  Fia.  151).  It 
was  followed  by  the  church  of  S.  Slisabeth  at  .Varburé  (1235-1 
1283),  a  hall  design  on  a  cross-shaoed  éround  olan  with  three 
polygonal  choirs  as  the  termination  of  the  three  àisled  nave, 
with  tne  two  (sinéle  aisled)  transverse  winés  and  two  façade 
towers  with  massive  Dointed  soires,  tne  entire  exécution  beiné 
in  simule  and  noble  forms.   The  foundatioa  church  at  Mimcfen-i- 
î,  1832-1273,  erected  by  an  architect  returned  from  Paris  (in 
opus  f ranciéenum) ,  is  a  cross-shaped  basilica  with  two  Romanes- 
que western  towers  from  an  earlier  central  buildiné.   Of  the 
èreat  cathedral  at  Strasburé  (oaae  oo) ,    wnose  miP,hty  imuression 
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Goethe  once  descri'oed  witb  sucn  insDiration,  tûe  tnree  aisled 
basilican  and  spacious  nave  (fié.  152),  was  boilt  1250-1275, 
then  tûe  famous  façade,  the  aasteroiece  of  Srwin  of  Steinbach 
(died  1313),  and  in  the  15  th  century  the  comoleted  stone  soi- 
re  of  the  tower  by  Johann  Hflltz  froi  3olo§ne  in  1439,  on  the 
whole  inorganic,  but  rising  to  a  neieht  of  4Ô5.9  ft.  irom  toe 
substructure  (foundation).  On  the  aiinster  at  ?reiburé-i-3, 
(oa^e  36),  the  likewise  basilican  and  tnree  aisled  nave  was  be- 
gan  in  1253,  and  in  1354  the  noble  choir  built  after  tne  clans 
of  Johann  of  3mund,  witn  the  French  cathedral  ground  Dlân,na7- 
ing  choir  aisle  and  a  circle  of  chaoels  (only  comoleted  in  1513). 
The  western  tower  was  olaced  on  a  simoie  square  substructure  , 
and  wonderfully  treated  above,  was  in  1301  carried  ud  aoove  t 
the  bel!  story.   In  beauty  of  oroDortions  it  was  egualed  by  no 
other  one;  it  forms  the  "highest  and  clearest  exoression  of  t 
the  Sothic  idea^.CPig.  99).  îhe  most  fnost  anified  and  greatest, 
Dure  in  uatured  Sothic  forais  as  if  executed  witn  one  insoirat- 
ion,  architectural  work  is  forsed  oy  tne  catnedral  at  Oolo^ne, 
in  dimensions  surpassing  nearly  ail  otner  ?rencn  ana  Seman  c 
churches,  founded  in  tna  year  1843.  (?i^.  Ic3).   Pne  cnoir  was 
comoleted  in  1322  entirely  after  tne  tyoe  of  trench  cathedra! 
ground  olans  of  tne  best  Dsriod  (oa^e  131 K   It  al^iost  ccnole- 
tely  coïncides  witb  that  of  the  catheâral  of  Asiens.   -nhe  olan 
for  the  cathedra!  certainly  was  by  laster  Serard.   fce  tnree 
aisled  transeots  oro.jectia^  fpon  the  side  walls  by  two  bays  a 
and  the  five  aisled  nave  were  opobably  coiiJienced  after  1322  a 
and  continued  until  1450.   Tnen  occurred  a  cause  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  in  the  buildinà  ooerations.   Only  in  the 
19  th  century  the  nave  and  the  two  colossal  western  towers  we- 
re comoleted  after  the  rediscovered  ancient  clans  and  wit-i  tne 
SDirited  oarticioation  of  x»he  entire  Serian  nation/  0^  tne  o- 
ther  aiore  iiBCortant  buildings  of  tne  early  and  the  best  ceriods, 
the  oiagnificent  aïonastery  church  at  Altenberâ-o-û  (1225-1257) 
follows  Prence  models.   9n  the  cathedra!  of  S.  Victor  in  Xant- 
en  the  choir  clan  is  fopoaed  like  one  half  tne  jieoirauea  chur- 
ch at  Trêves.   In  riesse  the  church  of  S.ilisabetn  at  Marbur^ 
influences  a  séries  oi  buildin.sas,  amotm  whicû  are  toe  criacio- 
al  church  at  Aisield,  the  foundation  church  at  ft'etzlar  and  tne 
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City  cùurch  at  Prisdbere.   The  charmino  cburch  of  S.  Catherine 

at  OoDenheim  (1862-1317)  agrées  in  the  choir  plan  by  the  diaé- 
onally  placed  chapels  witn  the  tiiebfrauen  church  at  Trêves,  b 
but  follows  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  in  its  rich  buttress  Sys- 
tem, to  whose  school  is  likewise  to  be  referred  the  grand  cho- 
ir building  of  the  minster  at  Aix^la-Shapelle  (see  volume  1, 
Dage  177).  In  the  15  tn  century  originated  the  Liebfrauen  ch- 
urch at  Worms-o-R,  a  cross-shaoed  basilica  with  choir  aisle  a 
and  two  façade  towers,  and  the  church  of  3»  Willibrod  at  Wesel, 
a  heavy  rive  aisled  basilica  witn  transepts;  thèse  go  so  far 
in  richness  of  the  treataent  of  the  ceilinô,  that  in  the  south- 
ern  side  aisle  two  Systems  of  ribs  are  arranged  above  each  ot- 
her,  the  lower  ones  extendiné  as  a  network  over  the  true  ceil- 
inà.  Of  the  churches  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  cathedral  of  Me- 
tz (Fig.  154),  substantially  erected  during  the  14  th  century, 
directly  refers  to  Prench  models,  oarticularly  of  Bheims.  The 
minster  at  Scnlettstad-c  is  a  work  of  tas   early  oeriod,  and  li- 
kewise  3.  Martin  in  Oolmar  with  the  western  façade  coinpleted 
in  the  15  th  century,  also  the  church  at  Rufach.   The  matured 
and  late  Qothic  style  is  represented  by  the  church  of  Thann. 

In  Southern  Gerooany  one  of  the  first  Gothic  buildings  is  the 
basilican  nave  of  the  church  of  3.  Sebald  st  Muremburé,  erect- 
ed in  the  second  half  of  the  13  th  century.   Frog  1351  -1373 
was  added  to  it  the  spacious  eastern  choir  as  a  hall  desiôn. 
tikewise  the  nave  of  the  church  of  3.  Lorenz  there,  arranéed 
without  transepts  (from  the  second  half  of  the  13  th  century) 
still  has  the  basilican  plan  and  a  very  beautiful  hall  choir, 
Built  in  1445-1472  after  the  plan  of  the  cathedral  architeclj, 
Oonrad  Soritzer  of  Regensburg,  Tne  façade  with  two  towers  re- 
tains a  noble  simoiicity.  (?ié.  155).  The  first  complète  hall 
i  churcn  of  Nuremberg  is  the  three  aisled  Frauen  church  with  s 
square  plan  with  single  aisled  choir,  erected  1355-1361,  rich 
éable  and  splendid  two  story  vestibule.   There  follow  it  the 
extremely  richly  decorated  chapel  of  S.  Mary  at  WQrzburg  (aft- 
er 1377),  as  well  as  the  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Landshut  (Ceg-r 
un  before  1392),  the  Prauen  church  in  Ingoldstadt  (beéun  1425, 
coiTiOleted  aPout  1500),  and  tne  Prauen  cburch  at  Munich,  built 
1468-1483.   îhe  tnree  buildings  last  mentioned  were  built  in 
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tne  brickwork  usual  in  the  région,  in  severe  and  somevfhat  tas- 
teless  treatment  of  the  forms,  but  witti  grand  and  enclosed  in- 
ternai effect.  In  Augsburg  a  master  of  late  Gothic,  Burkbara 
Engelberger,  again  attempted  the  earlier  scbeme  of  the  cross 
basilica  in  the  ohurch  of  S.  Ulrich  (I4©4*1499),  with  luxuria- 
nt treatment  in  the  latest  forms  of  the  Gothic  style,  To  the 
?rench  cathedral  System  returns  the  tnonastery  church  of  the 
neighboring  Kaisheim  (1358-1337),  a  basilican  cross  plan  with 
double  choir  aisles,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  divided  in  cha- 
pels.  At  Regensburg  in  the  cathedral  was  carried  out  (after 
1275)  the  chief  work  of  Bavarian  Gothic  with  an  early  Gothic 
choir  of  three  polygonal  apses  arranged  after  the  German  mann- 
er,  basilican  nave  in  three  aisles  from  the  14  th  century  and 
a  western  building  (Pig.  156)  with  a  triangular  porch  from  the 
15  th  century,  but  the  stately  pair  of  towers  were  first  comp- 
leted  in  the  second  half  of  the  19  th  century.   A  peculiar  pl- 
ace among  the  Gothic  churches  of  Bavaria  is  ocoupied  by  the 
twelve  sided  central  building  enclosed  by  low  polygonal  chape- 
Is,  of  the  monastery  church  at  Sttal  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  fo- 
unded  in  1330  by  the  emperor  IjouIs  the  Bavarian,  oerhaps  with 
the  purpose  of  erectinê  a  temple  of  the  Graal  after  Wilhelm  v 
von  Sschenbach's  Titurel. 

în  Swabia  the  already  mentionedfouûdation  church  at  Wimpfen= 
i-T.  (page  120)  is  followed  by  the  church  of  S.  Mary  at  Reutl- 
.; ..  ingen  (1247-1343),  a  basilican,  spacious  and  nobly  treated  ci- 
ty  church  of  the  early  Gothic  style.   As  a  oeculiar  création 
for  the  later  Swabian  churches  was  the  church  of  Heilige  Kreu- 
tz  in  Schwâbisch-GraQnd,  erected  by  Heinrich  Parler  (Arler)  * 
as  a  hall  structure  with  hall  choir,  begun  about  1330,  the  ch- 
oir building  in  1351,  and  coraoleted  in  1521.   It  is  a  very  st- 
ately three  aisled  design,  whose  nave  is  seoarated  by  sliéntly 
projeoting  transverse  aisle  from  the  elongated  choir.  This  h 
has  a  choir  aisle  with  a  circle  of  chapels  between  the  buttre- 
sses,  which  are  drawn  inward.  Gomplioated  star  and  net  vaults, 
that  rise  above  slender  round  piers  with  low  caoitals,  cover 
ail  interiors(Pig.  157);  rich  ornament  in  relief  enhances  the 
dignified  gênerai  impression.   5he  same  System,  but  with  simp- 
1er  choir  endin^,  is  found  in  the  extremely  éraceful  Prauen  c 
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chupch  at  Esslingen,  begun  1324,  (i'ig.  158),  in  the  érection 
of  which  with  its  splendid  tower  were  enêaèed  tûe  œost  irnoor- 
tant  Swabian  fflasters  (Olricn  of  gnsinaen,  Matthâus  Snsinder 
and  Bans  Bôblinger).  Hère  further  belong  the  hall  churohes  of 
S.  Michael  at  Schwâbisoh-Gmand  and  S.  Qeorée  at  Nordllngen  and 
at  Dinkelsbûhl,  also  with  hall  choirs,  while  the  loundation  c 
ohurcb  at  Stuttgardt  deoides  for  the  earlier  forin  of  choir,  a 
after  the  exaraole  of  the  ?rauen  church  at  Esslinéen.  îo  a  gr- 
éât work  of  the  first  rank  the  Swabian  school  of  architecture 
rose  in  the  minster  at  Ulm,  In  tnis  building  erected  as  a  ci- 
ty  parish  church  was  to  arise  an  uneoualed  monument  of  the  in- 
deoendent  and  heaven-asoiring  sensé  of  the  citizens  of  the  ci- 
ty  on  the  Banube,  in  that  Dowerfully  aroused  time  of  the  late 
ffiiddle  âges.  Designed  originally  (1377)  as  a  hall  plan  with 
three  aisles  of  equal  width  by  masters  froin  the  GmQnd  family 
of  Parler,  the  building  was  transformed  into  a  five  aisled  ba- 
silica  without  transverse  aisle  and  with  an  elongated  choir 
ending  in  a  half  decagon,  by  Ulrich  of  Snsingen,  the  greatest 
.  .^-^erman  architect  of  his  time,  who  was  also  employed  in  Wilan, 
Strasburg  and  Esslingen,  taking  charge  of  the  building  in  01m 
in  1392.  The  side  aisles  were  comoleted  in  the  year  1500,  and 
the  magnificent  spire  of  the  imposing  western  tower,  which  by 
its  height  of  528.2  pt.  rises  about  16,4  ft.hiôher  than  the  t 
towers  of  Cologne  cathedral  and  thus  becomes  the  hiéhest  tower 
in  tne  world,  was  only  completed  in  the  year  1890,  according 
to  the  preserved  designs  by  MatthSus  BSblinéer.  To  the  Swabi- 
an master  '.îatthia^  of  ^nsingea,  Vo?.  son   oc  ths  above  mentioned 
Ulrich,  is  also  due  the  minster  at  Berne,  a  pier  basilica  with- 
out transepts  and  with  a  strongly  projecting  oorch  openiné  by 
three  great  arches,  and  with  moderate  façade  towers. 

*  See   page  126  undef    the  note.      That  ffeinfioh  Paflef  may   oaaa 
as    the   builder  of    the  Kreutz  oharoh    is  oertainly   an   aaaumption, 
whoae  oorreotneas    is   not   yet  demonstrated    againat  ail    objecti- 
ons.   (See  Behio,    Sandbuoh  der  deutaohen  Kunatdenkm^ler.    fol.    8. 
page  147). 

In  Austria  the  hall  type  prevailed  after  the  middle  of  the 
14  th  century.   It  was  already  represented  in  1295  Dy  the  mag- 
nificent  choir  at  ^eiliéenkreutz,  then  in  1300  by  tne  Augustin- 
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Augustinian  church  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  fam- 
ous  cathedral  of  S.  Steohen  there,  one  of  the  raost  irnoortant 
Works  of  German  Qothic.  The  three  aisled  nave  passes  into  a 
similar  choir  (dedicated  1340)  with  a  polygonal  termination 
of  the  aisles  after  the  south  Serman  manner.   In  stead  of  the 
transepts  are  arrangea  two  towers,  of  which  onoy  that  on  the 
south  side  was  built  in  a  slender  pyramidal  form  rising  direct- 
ly  from  the  ground  (dedicated  1433).   An  exaTiple  of  the  Rolftn- 
ôiô    in v.ar^i^.l  traatment  is  given  by  b'ig.  159.   In  Bohemia  the 
cathedral  of  S,  Veit  on  the  Hradschin  at  Prague  (Pig.  160)  is 
the  chief  work  of  the  Qothic  period.   It  was  begun  in  the  year 
-^^,1344  by  master  yatthias  of  Arras,  called  from  France  by  the  e 
emperor  Oharles  IV,  as  a  cross-shaped  basilica  in  a  grand  sty- 
le after  the  model  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne  with  round  ch- 
oir, choir  aisle  and  circle  of  chapels.  After  his  death  in 
the  year  1352  the  control  of  the  building  passed  to  the  Swabi- 
an  master  Peter  Parler,  son  of  master  Heinrich  of  GmSnd.  *  The 
latter  was  employed  for  40  years  on  the  structure,  completed 
the  choir  in  1385,  and  commenced  the  massive  tower  structure, 
which  took  its  place  over  the  south  transept  as  at  the  cathed- 
ral of  S.  Stephen  in  Vienna,  but  was  only  finished  later.  To 
the  same  master  is  also  referred  the  church  of  S.  Baroara  at 
Kuttenberg  (begun  1386),  an  originally  three  aisled  and  later 
five  aisled  basilica  with  high  middle  aisle  vaulted  with  doub- 
ly  curved  ribs  (^ig.  161),  a  low  choir  aisle  tetween  the  butt- 
resses,  which  are  moved  inward,  and  rich  butcress  systeiîi  ivith 
doubled  flyin^  buttresses,  but  without  façade  towers.   îo  the 
school  01  this  master  also  belongs  the  Karlshofer  church  in 
Prague  (founded  1351),  On  this  the  nave  System  is  connected 
with  the  central  design,  since  the  nave  adjoins  an  octagonal 
structure,  that  was  oerhaos  influenced  by  the  impérial  chapel 
at  Aix-la-Onapelle.  The  domical  stone  vault  coveriné  it  appe- 
ars  as  a  highly  important  structural  work. 

♦  In   eome  works   on    the   hisîory    of   art    the  maater   auooeeding 
Matthias   of  Arras   aa   afohi  tes  t   of    the  oathedral    of   S.    Veit   in 
Prague   is   named   Peter  Ârler.      This   appellation    has   been  demon- 
strated    to   be  a  Jooose    falsification   of    the  Swabian  name  of 
"Parler" , 
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lû  middle  Sermany  some  architectural  monuments  already  ment- 
ioned  among  the  works  of  the  transition  style  take  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  development  of  the  Gothic  style.   Of  basai  im- 
portance was  the  cathedral  at  iaédeburg,  (Pa^e  33).   It  still 
received  the  Romanesque  éround  plan,  but  with  the  F'rench  form 
of  choir  with  choir  aisle  and  cirole  of  chapels.   Its  structu- 
re was  begun  in  the  old  forms  but  carried  on  after  1820  in  the 
Gothic  style;  only  in  the  14  th  century  was  it  partly  complet- 
ed  in  late  Gothic  forras.   Likewise  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  halberstadt  (?i.é.  162)  continues  throuéh  the  13  th, 
14  th  and  15  th  centuries.   ïhe  cathedral  at  Naumburé  received 
about  1270  its  early  Gothic  western  choir.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  cathedral  at  àiîeissen  was  foanded  as  a  basilican  olan 
^^)with  transverse  aisle,  whose  nave  was  changed  into  a  hall  chu- 
rch  in  the  14  th  century.   The  like  change  was  experienced  in 
tne  14  th  century  by  the  soacious  church  of  S.  Mary  at  Mffhlha- 
usen  in  Thuringia,  now  with  five  aisées,  and  in  the  second  ha- 
If  01  the  15  th  century  by  the  three  aisled  cathedral  at  Srfu- 
rt,  enthroned  on  a  massive  substructure.   The  late  period  fur- 
ther  produced  a  connected  grouD  of  hall  churches  in  the  east 
of  middle  Germany,  that  exnibit  the  octagonal  oiers  with  ooll- 
owed  sides  (shallow  flûtes)  and  the  shouldered  arch  (pa^e  96) 
in  the  Windows  as  spécial  peculiarities.   Hère  belong  tne  chu- 
rcn  of  3,  John  in  Plauen  (1450),  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Zw- 
ickau  (after  1465),  the  cathedral  at  Freiberg-i-S.  (ai ter  1485), 
the  Anna  church  in  Annaberg  (1499),  the  Wolfgang  church  in  Sch- 
neeberg  (1515),  the  3ity  church  at  Pirna  (after  1502)  and  the 
9astle  church  at  Ohemnitz  (1514-1525). 

In  Westphalia  the  hall  form  is  the  expressed  native  tyoe  of 
building.   We  hâve  already  referred  to  the  cathedrals  at  Pader- 
born  and  iïlinden  (page  34).   The  latter  can  also  be  counted  am- 
ong  the  chief  works  of  early  Gothic  on  account  of  its  scacious- 
ness  and  the  magnificent  décoration  of  its  nave  with  rich  blind 
tracery.   In  the  14  th  century ,there  ,:>riéinated  as  model  hall 
churches  with  nearly  square  éround  clans  tne  church  of  3.  Mar- 
ia at  Herford  and  the  Wiesen  church  at  3oest,  that  carried  to 
the  extrême  resuit  Dtoev.flethic  orinciole  of  construction  by  om- 
ittiné  the  caoitals  etc.   A  form  of  larder  éround  plan  after 
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tiie  model  of  the  Hessian  churches  is  shown  by  tiie  Liebfrauen 
churoh  at  Mtlnster  and  the  Sathariee  church  at  Osiaabrfick.   The 
two  aisled  porch  erecied  in  1469-1474  in  the  place  of  the  nor- 
thern  side  aisle  of  the  cathedral  at  Brunswick  (Pig.  163)  is 

--'a  characteristic  show  pièce  of  mechanical  and  technical  abili- 
ty  of  stonecutters  in  the  late  Sothic  period. 

The  north  Serman  lowlands  occupy  a  separate  place  in  the  év- 
olution of  the  Gothic  style,  becaùse  its  forms  are  changed  in- 
to  brickwork,  the  ancient  native  material.  With  the  splendid 
Oistercian  church  at  Chorin  in  Brandenbure  (1274-1334)  appears 
a  fresh  brick  Gothic,  true  to  the  material,  that  was  further 
developed  by  the  mendicant  Orders  succeeding  the  Oistercians. 
Çhe  latter  brought  into  use  particularly  the  hall  construction. 
On  the  church  of  S,  Maria  in  Neubrandenburg,  dedicated  1298, 
the  detached  mullions  and  tracery  recall  the  gable  on  the  Str- 
asburg  minster.   In  a  similar  manner,  but  considerably  richer 
in  treatment  is  the  great  show  gable  concealing  the  three  ais- 
les  of  the  churoh  of  S.  Maria  at  Prenzlau  (1328-1340),  on  whi- 
ch  red  and  dark  glazed  bricks  alternate.  It  characterizes  mo- 
st  strikingly  the  spécial  style  of  the  Mark.   The  matured  ricb 
style  of  brick  Sothic  at  the  ihange  from  the  14  th  to  the  15 
th  century  is  reoresented  by  the  church  of  S.  Maria  at  Kônigs- 
berg  in  the  Neumark  (tower  fràm  1458),  and  the  Catherine  chur- 
ch at  Brandenburg.   The  Stephen  church  in  Tangermânde  (after 
1470)  is  old,  transformed  into  a  Sothic  basilaca  with  choir, 
transverse  aisle  and  Chanel.  To  the  15  th  century  also  belong 
the  two  splendid  principal  churches  at  Stendal,  the  cathedral 
and  the  church  of  S.  ^aria,  both  hall  churches  with  two  weste- 
rn towers. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  the  brick  Sothic  develoned  a  luxuri- 
ant magnificence,  especially  in  the  Hansa  citiesl  Uen   there 
left  the  Prench  cathedral  ground  plan^with  choir  aisle  and  cir- 
cle  of  chapels  and  erected  the  buildings  according  to  the  bas- 
ilican  soheme,  whereby  the  surfaces  of  the  façades  were  anima- 
ted  by  an  alternation  of  black  glazed  and  colored  bricks,  some- 
times  also  by  blind  tracery  on  a  wbite  ground.  The  ornamental 
décorations  were  in  terra  cotta  (§'ig.  164).   îhus  oriêinated 

'the  church  of  S.  Maria  at  LQbeck  (1270-1310),  the  church  of  S. 
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Maria  at  Rostock  in  the  14  th  century,  the  cburches  of  S.  Mar- 
ia and  of  S,  Micolas  at  Wigmar,  the  churches  of  S.  Nicolas  at 
Greifswald  and  at  Stralsund,  and  among  monastery  churches  the 
charming  Cistercian  churoh  at  Doberan.   The  hall  System  is  rep- 
resented  by  the  church  of  S.  Johann  at  Thorn,  begun  in  1260, 
and  by  a  very  rich  monument  in  the  cathedral  at  Prauenberé,  c 
completed  1388.   îhe  two  gne&t   hall  churches  of  S,  Peter  at  L 
[iBbeck,  five  aisled,  and  of  S.  Maria  at  Danzig,  a  three  aisled 
plan,  are  in  their  essential  architectural  parts,  works  of  the 
late  Sothic  of  the  15  th  century. 

VI.   Itaiy. 
Already  about  1200,  and  thus  at  a  time  when  the  Gothic  in 
france  had  not  reached  full  maturity,  its  style  of  art  also  p 
penetrated  from  France  into  Italy  by  the  médiation  of  the  Cis- 
tercians.  But  what  characterized  the  northern  Sothic,  the  re- 
solution of  the  masses,  the  buttress  System  and  the  tendency 
toward  height,  were  not  adopted  by  the  îtalian  masters.   To  t 
their  inborn  art  feeling,  strengthened  by  many  centuries  of  e 
exercist  corresponded  only  wide  interiors  of  moderate  height 
and  a  horizontal  subdivision  of  the  masses,   And  yet  the  gêne- 
rai spirit  of  the  time  influenced  them  so  strongly,  that  supp- 
orted  by  the  particularly  strong  influence  of  the  Cistercians 
in  Italy  and  that  of  the  succeeding  mendicant  Orders,  it  brou- 
ght  about  1250  a  complète  break  with  antioue  traditions,  which 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  14  th  century.   In  the  pointed 
arch  was  presented  a  welcome  means  of  covering  as  wide  interi- 
ors as  possible.  But  the  wall  surfaces  retained  their  south- 
ern  privilège  on  account  of  the  expressed  enjoyment  of  monumen- 
tal paintings.   The  wide-arched  middle  aisie  with  like  olaciné 
of  the  suDPorts  and  high  side  aisles,  over  whicn  in  tne  clear- 
story  remained  only  space  for  small  and  frequently  circular  w 
Windows,  that  were  still  sufficient  beneath  the  southern  sky, 
producéd  a  wonderfully  harmonious  internai  eifect,  that  exhib- 
^  .Mts  an  individuality  totally  différent  from  the  narrow  and  lo- 
fty  cathedrals  of  the  North.  (Compare  Pigs.  163  and  170  with 
130).   In  référence  to  the  création  of  the  interior,  the  grea- 
test  was  undertaken  on  Italian  soil;  for  no  cathedral  of  the 
North  equals  that  of  S.  Petronio  or  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 
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The  arcbitectural  treatment  but  seldom  shows  the  strict  Sotb- 
io  principle;  this  remained  unknoiin  to  most  ïtalian  architects. 
The  polygonal  pier  was  far  more  simoly  treated,  mostly  without 
reigard  to  the  direct  relations  of  the  rounds  and  the  plan  or 
the  vaults.  On  the  relatively  stronély  developed  capitals  is 
but  exceptionally  found  natural  foliage,  and  so  much  more  com- 
monly  the  bud  foroos  of  the  transition  style  with  leaf  shapes, 
that  still  recall  the  aoanthus.   The  window  tracery  assumes  a 
flat  charaoter.   To  the  entire  exterior  is  lacking  the  rich  s 
subdivision  in  the  sensé  of  the  northern  6othic.   The  low  and 
thereby  light  roofs  of  the  South  make  lower  side  walls  and  the 
buttress  System  is  unneoessary.   The  flying  buttress  can  be  e 
entirely  omitted  in  view  of  the  higher  side  aisles,  in  conseq- 
uenee  of  which  the  clearstory  walls  extend  but  little  above  t 
the  side  aislesj  the  buttresses  assume  more  the  character  of 
Romanesque  wall  strips.   Not  infreauently  are  iron  rods  and 
even  aochored  wooden  beams  inserted  at  the  imposts  of  the  vau- 
lts to  receive  their  side  thrust.  (?ig.  170).   Towers  were  not 
included  in  the  gênerai  oréanism.   One  bell  tower  stood  beside 
the  building  as  if  detached,  (£ie.  171),   In  the  develooment 
of  the  façade  only  chiefly  the  oointed  arches,  triforium,  the 
pattern-like  tracery  éables  and  finials  with  imitations  of  the 
crockets  and  cross-flowers  recall  the  northern  Gothic,   Very 
jBrequently  is  employed  à  means  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  s 
style,  facings  of  marble  in  différent  colors.   The  western  fa- 
çade was  treated  as  a  oarticuiar  show  oiece.   The  enjoyment  of 
the  Italians  in  ornamental  accessories  rose  hère  to  an  extrav- 
agant abundance  of  sculotured  and  mosaic  décoration.  (Pig.  Iô9). 
In  the  ground  plan  occurred  the  cathedral  tyoe  in  comoarative- 
ly  small  measure.   The  churches  influenced  by  the  Cisteroians 
and  5'ranoiscans  generally  havs  the  rectan$Qlar  enclosed  choir 
with  similar  side  chapels.   This  choir  plan  in  north  Ttaly  is 
joined  by  a  three  ai;sle3  vialteî  nave,  in  Tuscany  and  Umbria 
by  a  single  aisled  nave  with  visible  roof  framework. 

In  the  development  of  Ttalian-ôothic  art  lower  Italy  indeed 
précèdes  in  time.   The  abbey  church  of  the  Cisteroians  at  Fos- 
sanuova,  erected  by  i'rench  architects  after  Prench  models  (ab- 
bey church  at  Pontiéni,  oaée  46),  was  already  dedicated  in  1208. 
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Its  influence  may  be  followed  in  nuaerous  churcbes  between  the 

Tuscan  and  Adriatic  Seas,  in  the  south  to  Calabria  (Gosenza) 

•nd  in  the  north  to  Tuscany  (Siena),   But  the  chief  reéion  for 

the  development  of  ItialiaQ-^aothio  art  lies  in  uDper  and  midd- 

le  Italy,  particularly  in  Lombardy,  in  Tuscany  and  in  adjacent 

Umbria. 

In  upper  Italy  S.  Andréa  at  Veroelli  (after  1219)  is  the  ol- 
. dest  Gothic  church.  Its  clustered  columns  and  buttresses  per- 
mit the  récognition  of  tne  direct  influence  of  Parisian  early 
6othic.   In  the  second  guarter  of  the  13  th  century  was  locat- 
ed  the  éreat  architectural  activity  of  the  ?ranciscans,  and  in 
the  last  quarter  was  that  of  the  Dominicans.   S.  5'rancesco  in 
Bologna  (after  1246)  represents  the  cathedral  type  with  choir 
aisle  and  square  chapels  (like  the  abbey  church  at  Pontigny  in 
Bur^undy).   The  nave  still  followsoha  rastricted  System  of  va- 
ulting,  The  satne  form  of  choir  is  shown  by  3.  Antonio  in  Pad- 
ua.  (1232-1307).  In  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  transverse 
aisle  are  expressed  hère  the  strong  influence  of  the  domed  Sys- 
tem of  S.  Marco  in  Venice.  About  the  end  of  the  13  th  century 
vaulted  churches  became  more  coomon.   The  piers  became  round 
and  received  octagonal  abacuses.  îhen  arose  S.  Lorenzo  in  Vi- 
cenza  (1280),  the  Pranciscan  church  dei  B'rari  (1330  and  the 
Qominican  church  of  3.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Venice  (1333).   S. 
Maria  del  3armine  in  Padua  (begun  1373)  retains  the  Lombard 
construction  with  square  bays.   The  façade  is  the  noblest  ex- 
ample of  the  early  Gothic  style  of  upper  Italy. 

An  independent  position  is  Laken  by  the  famous  church  of  tne 
Gertosa  (Oarthusian  monastery)  near  Pavia  (Fié.  165),  built  a 
after  1346  by  Marco  di  Campione  as  a  tnree  aisled  plan  with 
chapels  at  Doth  sides  of  the  nave,  transverse  aisle  and  choir, 
the  latter  arranged  as  three  equal  arms  of  the  cross  and  term- 
inatiné  in  trefoil  form  with  tnree  apses.   The  vaults  are  poin- 
ted.   But  in  the  arcades  and  Windows  are  already  louna  the  ro- 
und arches  of  tha  early  Renaissance,  whicn  présents  one  of  its 
finest  and  most  magnificent  works  in  the  noble  marble  façade. 

To  the  founder  of  the  Oertosa,  dake  Galeazzo  Visconti,is  al- 
so  to  be  referred  the  principal  church  in  the  Gothic  of  upper 
Italy,  the  cathedral  of  Milan.   It  was  commenced  in  1386  as  a 
cross-shaped  blan  with  five  aisled  nave  in  the  basilican  char- 
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Dasilican  cftaraotier,  but  without  clearstories.   The  two  outer 
side  aisles  are  considerably  lower  than  the  middle  one;  the 
transepts  are  three  aisled,  the  choir  octaéonal  with  choir  ai- 
sle  and  without  the  cirèle  of  chapels.   In  its  entire  struct- 
ure with  clustered  oiers  and  develooed  System  of  buttresses  is 
expressed  the  influence  of  northern  art  lauch  more  strongly  tn- 
an  in  the  other  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Italy.   Duriné  the  érect- 
ion of  the  building  Serman  masters  were  frequently  called  in, 
like  Heinrich  Parler  of  Ginând  and  Ulrich  of  Snsingen  (see  paée 
124),  when  the  Italian  architects  helolessly  attacked  the  res- 
ultinô  structural  dif f iculties.  The  colossal  structure  reach- 
ed  completion  first  in  the  19  th  century,  after  it  had  toeceiv- 
ed  many  additions  in  later  times,  foreign  to  its  style  forms. 
But  in  its  entire  external  architecture,  executed  in  noble  wh- 
ite  fflarble,  the  Milanese  cathedral  appears  as  a  luxuriant  con- 
servatory  of  the  richest  sculptured  ornainental  work  (Pig.  16ô), 
that  covers  the  nowise  harmonious  oréanism  of  the  buildiné  li- 
ke a  splendid  state  éarment.  Yet  far  greater  than  the  cathed- 
ral 01  Milan,  whose  internai  area  is  eaualed  by  no  otner  Goth- 
ic church  in  the  world,  the  rich  city  of  Boloéna  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  church  dedicated  to  its  greatly  venera- 
ted  orotectiné  saint,  S.  Petronio.   According  to  the  plan  des- 
igned  by  Antonio  di  Vicenzio  of  Bologna  with  the  assistance  of 
B'ra  Andréa  Manfredi,  a  colossal  structure  of  unheard  of  dimen- 
sions should  arise  with  a  length  of  70S,7  it.  and  a  width  of 
355. ô  ft.  across  the  transepts.  (The  corresponding  dimensions 
y  ot   the  Milanese  cathedral  are  485.3  and  288.7  ft.),  as  a  three 
âisled  basilica  of  the  cathedral  type,  yet  with  square  cbapels 
(acoording  to  the  précèdent  of  3.  ?rancesco  thsre,  see  page 
132),  which  should  also  extend  aloné  both  sidc^;  of  the  transe- 
pts and  of  the  nave.   Qnfortunately  only  the  nave'  caaie  to  be 
erected.  Political  occurrences  and  the  beginniné  of  the  Rena- 
issance brought  the  building  to  a  stand.   In  the  year  1647  it 
was  decided  to  not  continue  the  work  further  and  to  terminate 
the  nave  by  a  small  choir  niche.  But  even  as  a  fragment,  S. 
Petronio  présents  to  us  the  most  perfect  interior  in  Italian 
Sothic.  Of  the  small  Gothic  churches  of  UDoer  Italy,  S.  Waria 
in  Strada  at  Monza  (after  1393)  afiords  an  attractive  examole. 
(Pié.  1Ô7). 
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In  middle  ïtaly  already  in  1228,  thus  at  a  time  when  Sermany 
could  show  no  real  Sothic  prinoioal  churches,  one  of  tne  chief 
Gothic  ohurches  of  Italy  was  founded  in  3»  ?rencesco  at  Assizi. 
'Tbe  hijih  terraced  site  was  utilized  for  the  construction  of  a 
lower  church,  over  which  rises  a  single  aisled  uocer  churcb, 
consisting  of  five  square  bays,  of  which  the  eastern  one  is  ex- 
tended  by  an  altar  apse,  and  at  both  sides  by  somewhat  smaller 
bays  forming  transeots.  Bold  wall  oiers,  subdivided  in  the 
sensé  of  the  northern  architecture,  suoport  the  cross  vaults 
and  their  ribs,  treated  as  wide  moulded  supports,   îhe  effect 
of  this  unified  and  undivided  interior  is  uncommonly  dignified 
and  imposing,  being  supoorted  by  the  artistically  very  import- 
ant freacos.   The  churchai  built  by  the  Riranciscans,  of  S.  ?r- 
ancesco  at  Siena,  Bistoja,  Pisa  and  3ortona  hâve  the  ground  d 
plan  of  the  naonastery  churches  of  the  Cistercians  with  square 
and  cross  vaulted  choir,  that  is  flanked  by  similarly  arranged 
/^p-small  cbapels,  Tneir  most  important  and  truly  grand  work  is 
the  great  church  of  S.  Croce  in  Florence,  begun  in  1294  after 
the  plans  of  the  cathedral  architect  Arnolfo  di  Gambie  as  a 
three  aisled  and  soacious  basilica  with  transeots,  which  are 
enlarged  on  the  eastern  side  by  ten  chapels,  whocse  centre  is 
occuDied  by  the  Polygonal  choir.  The  interior  exhibits  in  the 
iiîiddle  and  side  aisles  tne  visible  franoework  of  tne  rooi.(Pig. 
138).  The  dazzling  white  marbèe  façade  is  a  work  of  tne  19  th 
century  executed  after  an  old  design. 

Otnerwise  the  churches  of  the  mendicant  Orders  are  externaliy 
plain  rough  brick  buildinés,  whose  façades  still  await  their 
faoings.   The  Dominicans  followed  basai  orinciples  similar  to 
those  of  the  îranciscans,  but  besides  the  single  and  three  ais- 
led churches  with  visible  roof  fraaiework  also  treated  such  wi- 
th vaults,  and  oriéinatsd  the  beautiful  three  aisled  and  vaul- 
ted  and  cross-shaoed  basilica  of  S.  Maria  N'ovella  in  Florence, 
begun  in  1273  oy  ths  Bominicans  Sisto  and  Ristori,  comoleted 
in  1357  oy  «JacoDO  Talenti.  ^ z.   is    t.ae  nobles t  work  oi  "^u-Sl.-!;! 
'^otiiio.  *  Its  System  is  afterwards  met  with  in  the  cathedra! 
of  Arezzo,  located  farther  eouth.  Giovanni  Pisano  erected  in 
Pisa  the  famous  Gampo  Santo  (1278-12S3)  a  rectangular  cloister 
surrounded  by  portocos  internally  oeside  the  cathedral*  The 
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little  church  of  S.  Maria  délia  Spina  there  was  built  in  1230 
and  enlarged  in  13231has  a  rich  marble  show  façade,  on  whioh 
tHe  luxuriant  finals  are  quite  loosely  olaced. 

Tùe  epoch-making  chief  créations  of  the  Gothic  in  middle  It- 
âly  are  the  great  cathedrals  of  Siena,  Orvieto  and  Florence, 
rphe  catùedral  at  Siena  was  begun  before  1250  as  a  three  aisled 
^•^nave  with  similar  transepts  and  a  choir,  ttiat  appears  as  a  con- 
tinuation 01  the  nave  and  ends  in  rectangular  form.  The  piers 
with  square  nucleus  anifl  four  half  colurans  are  faced  with  alter- 
nate  courses  of  white  and  darkgreen  marble.   The  entire  inter- 
ior  is  covered  by  round  arched  cross  vaults;  over  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  the  transepts  rises  an  inorganically  pla- 
ced  dôme  over  a  hexagon  set  diagonally  and  changing  above  into 
a  twelve-sided  polygon.  A  true  masterpiece  is  the  façade  des- 
igned  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  1284,  executed  in  light,  dark  and 
red  marbles,  furnisbed  with  overrich  sculptures,  on  which  scar- 
cely  one  stone  remains  without  ornament,  (Pig.  169). 

*  Miohael    Àngelo   was   30   enraptured    by    the  shur*oh  of  S.    Maria 
Mouella,     that   he  oalled    it   hia   bride. 

In  striking  contrast  to  it  is  executed  the  façade  of  the  ca- 
thedral  of  Orvieto.  The  building  was  commenced  before  18S5  a 
and  froffl  1310  was  carried  on  by  the  Siena  architect  Lorenzo  U 
Maitani.  The  architectural  members  hère  hâve  sosjewoat  reduced 
projections  in  favor  of  an  unusually  rich  and  splendidly  color- 
ed  mosaic  ornamentation.  Not  only  do  the  tympanums  and  wall 
panels  gleam  with  figure  cornoositions  on  a  gold  ground  in  glow- 
ing  splendor  (indeed  but  partially  belonging  to  the  14  th  cen- 
tury),  but  also  ail  purely  structural  members,  even  the  finia- 
Is  are  covered  by  mosaic  décoration.   The  interior  is  a  three 
aisled  columnar  basilica  with  visible  ornamented  roof  framing 
over  the  nave  and  vaulted  transeots  and  choir,  that  terminâtes 
just  like  that  in  Siena. 

The  cathedral  in  Florence  was  begun  in  1296  by  Arnolfo  di  C 
Cambio,  was  interrupted  repeatedly,  and  after  long  conférences 
and  several  compétitions  was  comoleted  in  the  year  1462  by  dif- 
férent masters,  among  whom  are  to  be  named  the  famous  painter 
Giotto  di  Bondone,  francesoo  ralenti,  and  the  great  Boman   mas- 
ter  Piliopo  Brunelleschi.  The  great  aim  of  the  Florentines  w 
was  to  establisn  in  it  a  work,  which  should  surpass  ail  other  - 
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churc'nes  of  ïtaly.  Tùe  ground  clan  is  composed  of  a  tfaree  ais- 
led  nave  with  four  continuous  bays  and  a  central  structure,  t 
that  coDsists  of  an  octagonal  domed  soace  and  of  three  polygo- 
nal apses  occupying  tbe  places  of  the  transepts  and  choir.  T 
Tne  apses  are  each  enlarged  by  five  square  chapels  lying  betvr- 
een  the  buttresses,  that  are  drawn  inward.  In  the  structure 
the  Gothic  style  assumes  an  expressed  Italian  character,  where 
the  ornamental  forms  of  the  Sothic  are  fused  with  antique  sub- 
divisions and  arrangement  of  Unes.   îhe  interior  (F'ig.  170) 
is  more  effective  by  the  bold  proportions  of  the  arches  of  wi- 
de  span,  than  by  the  perfect  harmony  of  ail  parts,  the  exteri- 
or  by  the  facing  with  white  and  dark  green  marble  slabs.  The 
main  façade  was  even  oommenced  in  the  14  tn  century,  was  rich- 
ly  adorned  by  statues  and  reliefs,  but  in  1587  as  being^oppos- 
ed  to"  architectural  rules  and  reason*',  it  was  removed  and  on- 
ly  erected  anew  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19  th  century  with 
référence  to  the  ancient  plans.  In  perfected  beauty  parades 
the  bell  tower  erected  beside  the  cathedral.  (?ié.  171).  Gio- 
tto  desianed  the  plans  in  1334,  which  were  also  retained  in 
gênerai  by  tne  iater  architects.  The  tower  rises  frcoa  a  squa- 
re ground  area  undiminished  to  a  heiaht  of  275,6   ft.,  and  ind- 
eed  bas  an  enrapturing  effect  by  its  dignified  marbel  coveriné, 
finely  treated  cornices,  and  the  rich  nandling  of  the  Windows, 
ever  becoîBing  larger  upwards.  (F'is.  172). 

Ail  thèse  charches  belong  to  the  basilican  type.   The  hall 
System  is  only  represented  in  the  Sothic  period  in  Italy  in  t 
thecBiàelfial  of  Peruéia  with  three  aisles  of  equal  height,  af- 
ter  the  nortnern  manner  (as  in  tne  church  of  S.  Elisabeth  at 
Marburg).   It  was  begun  in  1300,  Dut  pronably  first  transform- 
ed  into  a  Gothic  hall  church  by  its  rebuildiné  in  1447.   To 
the  15  th  century  likewise  oelongs  the  cathedral  oî   Fienza,  w 
which  on  the  order  of  tne  Pope  was  imitated  from  an  Austrian 
hall  church,  but  only  appears  Gothic  in  the  ôround  Dlan  and 
the  treatment  of  the  vaults,  while  the  architectural  détails 
and  the  façades  already  exhibit  the  fornns  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance. 

The  capital  city  of  Rome  remained  far  behind  in  the  rich  and 
great  architectural  activity  of  the  cities  of  uoper  and  middle 
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ïtaly,  on  account  of  tbe  unfosvorable  politicel  conditions  — 
the  noble  families  were  in  strong  ennity  in  the  Gotbèc  perioô 
with  each  other,  the  people  snd  the  Papacy.   The  Cosmati  (paée 
o3)  indeed  enriched  their  minor  architectural  works  with  8oth- 
ic  forcTiS,  and  had  created  magnificent  works,  with  which  lurth- 
ermore  the  works  oi  Florentine  masters  comoeted  even  on  Roman 
soil.   Tbe  single  great  architectural  work  of  Sothic  in  Rome 
cj  is  the  vaulted  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  erected  after 
128C  by  the  Doiïiinicens,  whose  three  aisled  nave  is  enlarged  by 
side  chapels,  and  wnose  transepts  likewise  end  in  choir  chapels, 
the  iniddle  one  terminating  with  a  semicircular  8Dse. 

In  lower  Ttaly  the  dry  early  Sothic  oeveloped  in  the  time  of 
the  Bobenstauf ens,  but  still  rather  remaining  in  the  transiti- 
on stage,  was  introduced  by  the  Oistercian  church  at  fossanuc- 
va  (page  131),  under  tbe  ffrencb  monarchs  of  the  bouse  of  /^njou 
(1266-1442)  was  succeeded  by  a  ^'deconiposed  and  reduced  late  G 
Gotbic*'  of  a  Burgundian  tyie,  of  wbich  S.  Lorenzo  in  Naples  ( 
(1266-1324),  a  church  of  the  cathedral  tyoe  with  choir  aisle 
and  five  radial  chapels,  represents  the  most  iicDortant  monum- 
ent,. In  Sicily  the  earnest  Norman  architectural  forms  are  com- 
bined  with  the  gayer  Mobammeden  ornament  and  the  Byzantine  sp- 
lendor  of  pictures  into  a  harmonious  unity  of  peculiar  magnif- 
icence. (Pig.  173).   The  porch  of  the  south  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral 01  Palermo  (Fié.  174)  is  a  work  of  this  style  from  the  m 
middle  of  the  14  th  century. 

Offshoots  of  the  Gothic  of  lower  Italy  aise  fcund  edmissioD 
fartèer  Fast  in  Cyprus  by  the  médiation  of  tbe  crusades,  where 
among  others  the  metropolitan  church  of  S.  Scphia  in  Nicosia, 
erected  at  the  besinniné  cf  the  13  th  century,  ekhibits  a  plan 
allieô  to  the  cathedrals  et  Sens  and  Paris,  yet  wantine  the  c 
circle  of  chacels.   Fven  in  the  Holy  Land  may  ce  ïollowed  the 
échos  of  this  style  in  church  arciiitecture,  even  if  then  are 
also  proved  nov^'  in  few  architecturaJ  reir-ains. 

VI.   Spain  and  Portugal. 
About  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century  the  Gothic  style  found- 
entrance  into  the  Iberian  ceninsula,  and  indeed  it  was  the  art 
style  of  northern  France,  which  in  its  full  maturity  was  chie- 
fly  introduced  by  the  médiation  cf  the  Cistercians.   Yet  thè 
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style  only  attained  nere  in  a  limited  sensé  to  an  independent 
development,   Tbe  two  young  Christian  kinedoms  of  Aragon  and 
Castile  were  in  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  too  much  occupi- 

l/fO  ed  with  the  arrangement  of  their  political  conditions,  to  be 
able  to  dévote  themselves  to  an  energetic  lostering  of  art,  a 
and  likewise  Portugal,  and  when  in  the  course  of  the  15  th  cen- 
tury  the  people  of  the  Iberian  péninsule  were  favored  by  the 
epoch-making  discoveries  of  their  seaiuen,  and  rose  for  a  prief 
period  to  a  world  supremacy,  by  wbich  unexpected  wealth  flowed 
to  them,  then  men  were  compelled  to  call  foreign  artists  ioto 
the  country,  Ohiefly  Netberlanders,  Sermans  and  Italians  were 
invited.  On  the  works  instituted  by  them  was  gradually  formed 
an  indépendant  and  natural  style  of  art,  but  which  was  less  e 
expressed  in  the  form  of  plan  of  the  buildings,  than  in  their 
spaciousness  and  luxuriant  and  ornamental  treatment  of  the  so- 
uthern  character. 

In  Spain  the  churches  retained  the  high  enclosure  of  the  pr- 
riests'  choir  in  the  middle  aisle  (page  57),  placed  their  most 
sacred  chaoel  (capilla  major)  instead  of  the  northern  choir, 
conpectiné  this  with  the  priests'  choir  by  a  latticed  passage. 
The  side  aisles  were  enlarged  by  rows  of  cbapels,  thst  were 
frequently  continued  at  ail  external  walls.   In  regard  to  the 
form  of  ground  plan,  there  appesred  such  a  great  préférence 
for  the  French  cathedral  System  with  choir  aisle  and  rich  cir- 
cle  of  chapels,  that  men  firmly  adhered  long  te  there,  even  d 
during  the  victorious  a-dyaDcement  of  the  Renaissance.   Also  in 
this  the  Spanish  cathedrals  pursue  a  course  peculier  to  them 
in  that  they  retain  the  cloister  and  even  treat  it  richly,  wt- 
ile  the  princioal  northern  churches  of  the  bishops'  omit  it  a 
as  a  rule  after  the  13  th  century.  As  in  the  gênerai  plan  so 
also  in  the  axial  relations  and  the  like  were  the  prototypes 
of  northern  France  at  first  determinative.   With  i-he  beginning 

;C/  of  the  14  tn  century  appear  more  strongly  the  influences  of  t 
the  art  stylo  of  southern  France.  The  architects  first  of  ail 
aimed  to  create  grand  interiors,  and  they  completed  thèse  with 
very  important  structural  works.  But  thereby  also  the  basili- 
can  tyte  first  disappeared  in  the  northeast  and  in  the  15  th 
and  16  th  centuries  in  ail  Spain.  Church  architecture  turned 
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to  the  hall  System,  which  favored  the  endeavor  for  a  unified 
treatment  of  the  icterior.  Tbis  apoears  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces in  its  pure  form,  but  in  the  middle  and  southern  régions 
pâssed  into  a  peculier  develcpiTient.  There  the  buildings  assu- 
me a  very  wide  plan  in  the  forco  of  a  slightly  elonéated  rectan- 
gle with  five  or  seven  aisles,  among  which  the  middle  end  thet 
taken  as  the  transverse  aisle  are  but  moderately  wider  than  t 
the  others  and  are  but  little  higher.  The  eastern  side  termi- 
nâtes either  in  a  rectangle  or  in  small  chaoels,  which  are  re- 
peated  along  the  sides.  Thus  thèse  Spanish  church  buildings 
approximate  in  the  form  of  ground  plan  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  mosque  usual  among  the  Moors, 

The  structure  continues  in  the  forms  of  its  prototype,  on  w 
which  the  works  are  based,  or  with  which  the  masters  were  aco- 
uainted  in  their  native  country.  Therefore  it  is  very  rich  in 
changes.  But  the  window  openings  were  chiefly  limitée  to  smal- 
1er  dimensions  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  northern  churches. 
The  heights  of  the  side  aisles  as  a  rule  were  reduced  outward 
(as  at  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  page  133).  The  tower  structure 
over.  the  crossing,8lready  peculiar  to  Spanish  churches  in  the 
Romanesque  period  (cimborio,  paëe   58),  was  retained  and  treat- 
ed  with  particular  richness.  fPig.  177). 

In  architecture  and  décoration  the  Spanish  art  spirit  first 
appeared  more  strongly;  there  developed  that  rich  and  flourish- 
ing  late  Gothic  style,  which  the  Spaiiards  desiénste  as  "esti- 
lo  florido''.  Almost  the  entire  second  hali  of  this  century  be- 
:_loDgs  to  it.   It  is  also  much  permeated  by  .Voorish  motives,  b 
but  follows  the  basai  course  of  the  luxuriant  Flamboyant  (Pig. 
175).   Besides  it  the  Mudejar  style  (see  volume  1,  oaée  124) 
practised  by  the  Moorish  workmen  and  artists,  more  indeed  in 
palaces  than  in  church  buildinés,  reached  a  sclendid  develoDm- 
ent,  to  whict  ô^oorish  technics  the  the  Woorish  ornamental  sty- 
le, with  the  adoption  of  Sothic  lines  and  décorative  forms, 
gave  its  individual  stamp.  (Pié.  17^). 

About  the  end  of  the  15  th  century  appeared  an  enrichirent  of 
the  ornamental  expédients  of  architecture  peculier  to  Soenish 
art.   In  the  continued  endeavor  to  heiéhten  the  artistic  effe- 
ct,  the  ornamental  forms  of  métal  work,  particularly  those  of 
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the  éoldsffiith's  art,  wbich  tben  ilourisbed  greetly  ir  Scain, 
also  found  entrarce  into  architecture  at  a  time,  in  wbich  the 
new  Renaissance  motives  came  there  from  Jtaly.   Thus  oriéinat- 
ed  the  Plateresco,  i.e.,  "éoldsmith's  style'%  in  which  the  fl- 
curishing  Flamboyant  wes  fused  with  the  fine  oatterns  of  the 
.Mudejar  and  the  éléments  of  the  early  Italien  Renaissance  into 
an  extraordinarily  graceful  and  showy  art  style.   Its  beéinn- 
ings  go  back  to  the  year  146C,  but  it  only  reache  full  iraturi- 
ty  in  the  16  th  century. 

$he  tbree  chief  works  o^  Soanish  Gothic  cf  the  13  tb  century 
belong  to  the  school  of  northern  Prancej  thèse  are  the  cathéd- 
rale of  Buréos,  Toledo  and  Léon.   'The  cathedral  of  Burgos  (Fié- 
177)  was  founded  in  1221,  and  is  a  three  aisled  cboss-shaced 
basilica  with  choir  aisle  and  ricb  circle  of  chapels.  The  na- 
ve  bas  clustered  piers  with  massive  round  oiers  in  the  choir 

^;and  rich  décorations  on  bases  and  shafts.   The  lacece  fcrms 
the  show  pièce  of  Soanish  Sothic  architecture.   The  two  state- 
ly  western  towers  were  erected  in  comolete  consistency  by  a  € 
German  master  Johann  from  Cologne  (1442-1455).  (Fie.  179).  Yet 
more,  imposinély  planned  in  proportions  is  the  cathedral  ci  To- 
lède (Fig.  ISC),  begun  1227,  with  a  double  cnoir  sisles  ard  e 
circle  of  cnaoels,  tbat  are  ccntinued  te  the  îNCstern  façade, 
adorned  internally  by  richiy  subdivided  oiers  and  sclendid  sh- 
ow décoration,  interwoven  in  which  are  Jw'ocrish  motives  of  many 
kinds.   The  cathedral  of  Léon  was  built  in  the  second  half  oi 
the  13  th  century  and  bears  strongly  expressed  the  traits  of 
the  Gothic  cf  northern  France,  that  may  be  recognized  in  the 
almost  complète  resolution  of  the  walls  into  the  Windows.   Tr 
the  lines  of  its  clan,  it  follows  the  svstem  of  the  clan  cf  t 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims.   At  the  end  of  the  13  th  century  was 
also  commenceo  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona  (1296-1445),  a  three 
aisled  building  with  cheoels  between  the  buttresses  moved  inw- 
ard,  arches  of  very  wide  soans  on  unusually  slender  piers,  ai- 
ry  galleries  over  the  side  aisles,  and  a  but  moderately  raised 
middle  aisle.   Yet  wider  is  the  middle  aisle  of  i^aria  del  )/sr 
in  Parcelona  (1328-1383'),  widest  of  ail  churcbes  en  the  Scani- 

r  sh  mainiand  bein^  that  of  the  colleéiate  church  cf  Vanresa  (r 
(near  Barcelona)  with  a  distance  of  iO  ft.  hetween  axes.   Fut 
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even  this  dimension  is  still  inferior  to  that  of  64  ft.  in  the 
lEiddle  aisle  cf  the  cathedral  in  Palme  on  the  island  of  Malor— 
ca,  allied  to  the  cathedral  of  Florence  in  soaciousness.  Pin- 
ally  the  cathedral  of  Gerona  (in  northeast  Spain)  in  its  sing- 
le aisled  nave  extended  by  chapels  and  placed  before  the  tbree 
aisled  choir,  —  it  was  originally  plaened  with  three  aisles, — 
reaches  in  the  four  cross  vaults  a  span  of  73.6  ft.,  the  érea- 
test  span  of  a  vault  in  ail  mediaeval  architecture. 

/.  ;■"  The  hall  type  is  solendidly  represented  by  the  cathedral  of 
Saraeossa.  (Zaraéo^a).  fbis  building  was  erected  after  1318 
as  a  rectangular  ground  plan  with  live  aisles  and  five  bays  in 
each,  a  row  of  chapels  on  both  sides,  transepts,  which  do  not 
Project  beyond  the  line  of  the  chapels,  tbree  abses  and  a  cim- 
borio,  the  largest  hall  church  in  the  world.   Çbe  chief  work 
of  the  15  th  century  is  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  planned  in 
colossal  dimensions  and  built  after  1403  on  the  site  of  the 
old  chief  mosque.  Its  eround  plan  bas  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
including  a  five  aisled  nave  and  single  transverse  aisle  with 
the  same  width  as  the  middle  aisle,  with  rows  of  chapels  betw- 
een  the  buttresses  drawn  inward  along  both  longer  sides  end  at 
the  altar  end.  By  the  strcné  élévation  of  the  side  aisles,  t 
the  interior  makes  the  impression  of  a  hall  church.   ^11  rooms 
hâve  cross  vaults  with  the  exception  of  the  crossing,  that  is 
covered  by  a  domical  vault  instead  of  the  cimborio,  that  fell 
in  1512.  The  tow;ir  in  its  lower  portions  belonged  to  the  mos- 
que,  the  famous  Giralda,  the  embleni  of  Seville,  and  serves  afe 
the  bell  tower.  0i  the  hall  type  native  in  the  north  is  the 
church  at  MediBs  del  Oamoo,  and  of  the  hall  churchss,  the  mon- 
astery  church  of  3.  Juan  de  los  Reyes  in  'Toledo  (after  1477), 
treated  in  the  most  luxuriant  Plateresco,  are  to  be  mentioned, 
and  whose  splendid  cloister  is  représentée  in  Pig.  181. 

Even  in  the  16  tb  century  Gothic  architectural  wcrks  of  imc- 

V  ;  ortance  were  erected  in  Spain;  the  cattedral  oi  Salamanca,  be- 
gun  in  1512,  desiéned  by  Anton  ?ées  and  Alfonso  Rodrigue?,  ca- 
thedra! erchitects  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  and  that  is  a  mean 
between  tnose  of  Toledo  end  Seville,  has  a  three  aisled  plan 
with  rows  of  chapels  on  three  sides,  and  shows  a  developed  but- 
tress  System  in  the  structure,  and  further  the  cathedral  cf  ? 
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Seecvie,  erected  efter  1522  en  noble  and  still  cure  lete  Gotb- 
ic  for-ms,  as  well  as  tiie  cathedral  of  Sranada,  beéun  in  1523 
by  gnrigue  de  Eêas  (a  brother  of  the  previously  nientioned  Ant- 
on Egas),  wbict)  fiowever  only  shows  the  Sotbic  design  in  tbe 
éround  plan,  but  tbe  structure  is  entirely  arranéed  in  the  fo- 
rms  of  the  Renaissance. 

Portugal  likewise  in  the  13  tb  and  14  tb  centuries  did  not 
attôin  an  artistic  indecendence  (Fie.  59),   Tbe  international 
Sotbic  importée  from  France  and  Spain  at  first  only  occasional- 
ly  exbibits  Moorisb  tendencies.   ?irst  about  tbe  end  of  tbe 
15  tb  century  witb  the  ereat  political  rise  of  the  country  ap- 
peared  an  independent  and  ricb  art  climax,  tbat  (after  1480) 
runs  parallel  to  the  développent  of  the  Plateresque  style  in 
Spain,  but  in  Portugal  tbe  .Moorish  mode  of  ornementation  becc- 
mes  stronger  and  later  (after  Vasco  di  Qama's  return  froiTi  tbe 
Ëast  Indies  in  the  year  1499).,  even  Indien  forms  are  adopted. 
In  the  16  th  century  with  this  luxuriant  style  (arte  manuel jna) 
after  the  éreat  kine  ffmanuel  (1495-1521)  *  are  combined  tbe  f 
forms  cf  the  early  îtalian  Renaissance.   Thèse  were  chiefly  i 
introduced  into  Fortugaese  art  by  tbe  Italien  master  Andréa 
Sansovino,  wbo  was  called  to  Lisbon  by  R'manuel's  uredecessor, 
Johann  II.   To  this  were  yet  added  finally  numercus  motives  of 
Netberlandisb  art  by  means  of  sea  vcyaees.   The  architectural 
and  crnamental  fornis  eo  oriéinated  did  not  in  the  end  prove 
progressive  and  laitbful;  but  considered  by  tbemselves,  they 
-V  still  form  an  interesting  mode  cf  expression  with  a  peculierly 
fascinatiné  charm.  (^'ié,  182). 

«  Under'    the   mise  Qouefnment   cf    this   monarch    blossomed    the 
''golden   âge'*   for   Portugal . 

As  tbe  earliest  work  is  to  be  iTientioned  tbe  Cistercien  cbur- 
ch  of  Alcobaca,  already  comirienced  in  the  Ronanescue  pericd  and 
dedicated  in  1222  (page  59),  whose  choir  represents  the  ëuréun- 
dian  cathedral  System,  wnile  the  nave  is  influencée  Dy  the  ch- 
urch  architecture  of  western  France.   Tbe  develcped  Fortuéuese= 
Sotbic  art  finds  its  centre  in  the  grand  monastery  deslén  et 
Patalha.  founded  in  the  year  1385  after  the  splendid  victcry 
of  the  purtuéuese  cver  the  iîcaniards,  ?(bich  securec  tbeir  ind- 
ependence,  the  moncstery  was  intended  for  t\\e   Bcrr.inicans  and 
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first  acquired  the  church,  a  tbree  aisled  basilican  structure 
with  bigh  side  aisles,  transepts  and  live  parallel  choirs  aft- 
er  the  style  of  6istercian  designs,  bit  with  polygonal  apses, 
To  this  were  added  the  iguare  tomb  chapel  of  tbe  founder,  er- 
ected  in  the  line  of  the  façade  and  attached  to  the  nave,  also 
the  great  cloister  and  the  refectory,  cbapter  hall,  and  the  o- 
ther  buildings  belonging  to  the  monastery  plan.   About  1450  w 
was  added  a  second  cloister,  and  in  1551  a  third  square  of  bu- 
ildings with  a  cloister.   Tt  seems  doubtful  that  Englisb  influ- 
ences eontributed  to  laying  ont  the  plan.   The  artistically  m 
ffiost  noteworthy  portion  of  the  architecture  is  the  ^'capelles 
imparfeitas'',  added  after  the  beginning  of  the  15  th  century;  » 
at  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  on  its  middle  axis,  a  great 
octagonal  central  building,  that  if  it  were  completed,  would 
forffi  the  iiîost  important  Sothic  central  structure,  besides  the 
Eiiebfrauen  church  at  Trêves.   The  lower  story  bears  expressed 
Snglish  traits.   The  upper  story  (after  1491)  was  extended  by 
Joao  de  Qlstilho,  the  greatest  architect  of  Portugal 's  best  p 
period,   It  is  showy  in  that  fancifully  combined  style  form, 
froi  @othic,  Moorish,  Indian  and  Renaissance  éléments,  in  wh- 
ich  the  latter  gradually  attained  prédominance.   The  developed 
Emanuel  style  of  the  16  th  century  is  most  characteristically 
shown  by  the  choir  of  the  Knights  of  Christ  at  Thoifiar  (Pig.  1 
184)  and  the  charming  monastery  church  at  Belem  (after  1500), 
a  magnificent  hall  design  with  net  vaults  above  richly  decora- 
ted  slender  oiers  (Pig.  185).   Above  the  church  lies  the  enrap- 
turing  cloister  represented  in  ffig.  286,  whose  principal  moti- 
ves however  already  belong  te  the  form  séries  of  the  succeedi- 
ng  period. 

B.   Monastery  Desiéns  and  allied  Groups  of  Bui- 
ldings. 

However  deeply  the  Order  of  Cistercians  and  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding  Pranciscans  and  Dominicans  were  concerned  in  the  évol- 
ution and  spread  of  the  Êotbic,  and  also  howiver  great  was  the 
acchitectural  activity  develooed  by  them  in  the  érection  of  c 
churches  and  monasteries,  they  introduced  no  substantially  new 
idées  in  the  design  of  the  monasteries  tbemselves;  afterwards 
as  before,  the  scheme  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Bail  remained  de- 
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determinative  (see  volume  1,  page  182),  even  if  also  occasion- 
ally  varied  or  new  buildings  were  based  upoD  it  in  a  richer  or 
simpler  manner.  Larger  plans  sometimes  provided  two  refector- 
ies,  one  for  summer,  tiae  other  for  ifinter.  Tbe  fountain  bouse 
(Pigs.  186,  187)  was  frequently  treeted  as  a  small  central  bu- 
ilding, witb  glass  paintings  in  the  Windows  similar  to  tbose 
of  the  cloister.  Instead  of  tbe  common  dormitory  usually  app- 
eared  the  living  èells  built  for  thé  individual  members. 

To  frequently  very  extensive  groups  of  structures  grew  in  t 
time  tbe  settlements  of  the  great  Orders  of  tbe  Cistercians  a 
and  Bénédictines,  provided  with  estâtes.   In  the  érection  of 
monastery  churches  even  for  the  Sistercians,  tbeir  character- 
istic  form  of  plan  not  seldom  was  changea  to  tbe  usual • arranée- 
ment.   Magnificent  examples  of  great  Sistercian  foundations  c 
completed  in  tbe  Gothic  period  are  found  at  Maulbronn  end  Beb- 
enhausen  in  Swabia.   Tbe  abbey  at  Maulbronn  (pages  311  38)  is 
of  unique  archaeological  worth  on  account  of  its  rich  design 
and  complète  préservation.   The  most  important  portions  of  the 
buildings  still  belong  to  tbe  Bomanesoue  ceriod.   Through  the 
porch-a  (paradise;  see  page  149)  of  the  ground  olen  in  Fig. 
988  one  enters  the  three  aisled  church  (dedicated  1178).   It 
terminâtes  in  a  rectangular  choir  without  aose  and  with  a  row 
of  chapels,  was  originally  covered  by  a  horizontal  ceiling,  b 
but  was  furnished  with  net  vaults  in  1424.   By  the  System  of 
buttresses  then  introduced,  the  nave  was  extended  by  chapels 
on  the  south  side.   After  thèse  building  eras  followed  in  1201 
the  council  hall  i,  the  lay  refectory  g  and  the  porch  (paradi- 
se) a  (about  1215).  ilbout  1225  was  built  the  monks'  refectory 
h  and  also  the  south  wing  of  the  cloister  extending  beside  tbe 
church.  (Pig.  40).   Between  the  two  refectories  lay  the  kitch- 
en.   Past  the  chapter  bouse  m,  erected  beside  the  transept  of 
the  church,  led  the  convessation  hall  (oarlstorium) ,  covered 
by  rich  net  vaults  to  the  abbot*s  house  o,  that  was  erected  in 
strong  wooden  construction  (1512-1518).   The  wing  of  the  buil- 
ding denoted  by  k  is  a  two  aisled  cellari  f  is  the  picturesque 
fountain  house  reproduced  in  ?ig.  187.   Outside  this  inner  cl- 
ausure  lie  tbe  farm  buildings.   The  entire  monastery  is  entir- 
ely  enclosed  by  stroné  outer  walls.   In  northern  Germany  the 
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abbeys  at  Éjehnin  and  Chorin  also  received  structures  in  noble 
brick  Gothic.   The  Austrian  monasteries  at  Heiliéenkreuz,  Zwe- 
tl  and  Lilienfeld  were  enlaréed  in  tbe  Sothic  period,  and  the 
Bobemian  Cistercian  abbeys  at  Coldenkron  and  Hohenfurt  were  in 
great  part  built.   In  France  amoné  otbers  the  abbeys  at  Ponte- 
nay,  Pontfrcide  and  Ourecamp  beloné  to  tbe  noblest  créations 
of  early  9othic,  likewise  tbe  splendidly  located  and  well  for- 
tified  Bénédictine  settieinent  of  Mont-Saint-Michel  in  Normandy. 

The  franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  éeneral  remained  faitbful 
to  the  sioiplicity  tauéht  by  them  (in  Regensburg,  Constance, 
Esslingen,  Basle,  Strasburg,  ïrfurt  and  Cologne).   îheir  cher- 
ches for  a  long  tiaie  had  horizontal  ceilings.   Soœewhat  more 
expressive  are  tbe  Oarthusian  designs,  whose  cloisters  already 
assumed  great  diœenÈions  with  référence  to  the  cell  System  in- 
troduced  by  thejg  (Carthusian  monastery  in  Nuremberg,  now  8erm- 
an  Muséum).  When  the  monasteries  were  founded  or  particnlarly 
favored  by  neighboring  princes,  there  aiso  originated  rieher 
designs  with  splendid  décorations,  as  for  example  at  the  alre- 
ady mentioned  Gertosa  near  Pavia  (page  132)  and  the  Dominican 
ffionastery  at  Batalha.  (Page  147). 

Separate  cloisters  were  further  common  near  tbe  great  orin- 
cipal  churches  of  bishops  in  Spain  (page  140)  and  also  in  Ené- 
land  tili  the  15  th  century,  among  otbers  in  Salisbury,  Durham 
and  Gloucester;  a  view  of  the  richness  of  the  latter  is  given 
in  Pig.  188.  In  France,  Italy  and  Germany  they  were  only  exc- 
eptionally  built  from  the  high  Gothic  period  onward.  The  sti- 
11  existing  cathedral  cloisters  in  Laon,  Magdeburg,  Erfurt  and 
gegensburg  are  noteworthy  monuments  in  the  history  of  art. 

An  intermediate  position  between  monastery  and  palace  archi- 
tecture is  taken  by  the  castles  of  the  German  Orders  of  knigh- 
ts.   Their  finest  example:  is.  the  iVarienberé  near  Danzié.   It 
was  begun  in  the  year  1280  and  in  the  14  th  century  was  rebui- 
It  and  materially  enlaréed,  after  the  seat  of  the  érand  master 
had  been  transferred  there  (1309).   The  différent  structures 
are  grouped  around  the  rectangular  two  story  cloister,  on  who- 
se  northern  side  lies  the  church  of  S.  Maria  as  the  chapter  h 
hall.   The  east  wing  is  occupied  by  the  dormitories,  the  west 
winé  by  the  dwellings  of  the  higher  knights,  and  on  the  south 
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side  are  found  the  living  hall  and  the  great  refectory.   Betw- 
een  1357  and  1332  was  erected  the  castle  of  the  grand  master, 
after  the  outer  castle  had  been  removed  further.   In  it  the  me- 
chanics  of  the  Order,  who  had  proved  themeelves  oarticularly 
compétent  masters  in  the  construction  of  fan  and  star  vaults, 
and  introduced  among  the  forms  of  northern  Serman  brick  and 
Rhenish  (Sothic  many  motives  from  the  Norman  art  in  Sicily  kno- 
wn  to  them,  produeed  an  artistically  prominent  work,  not  only 
in  the  internai  architecture  (Pig,  189),  but  also  in  the  exter- 
nal  subdivision  and  animation  of  the  wall  surfaces.  In   like 
manner  the  castle  of  Carlstein  in  Bohemia,  erected  in  1348- 
1365  by  Matthias  of  Arras  under  Charles  IV,  is  a  combination 
of  castle  and  monastery  architecture.   It  must  serve  as  a  per- 
manent seat  of  a  collegiate  chapter,  as  a  treasury  for  the  je- 
wels  of  the  empire,  and  at  least  in  part  as  a  résidence  for  t 
the  princes  of  the  country.  In  France  originated  in  the  14  th 
century  the  stately  castle  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  intended 
for  similar  purposes.  More  modest  were  the  bishops'  palaces, 
of  which  considérable  remains  exist  in  5'rance  and  England,  (La- 
on.  Sens,  Narbonne,  Wells)  and  in  the  soutbern  countries,  ifh- 
ich  are  still  partly  complète  monuments. 

Likewise  the  bosoitals  are  always  connected  witb  buildings 
for  divine  service.   For  sanitery  reasons  they  were  mostly  bu- 
ilt  near  flowing  streams  on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  and  for 
their  ground  plans  were  selected  either  the  cloister  plan,  as 
for  example  at  the  hosoital  at  Gués  on  the  Moselle,  founded  in 
1450,  or  a  direct  combination  of  chapel  and  hall  for  the  sick, 
like  the  Beiligengeist  hospital  at  Lïïbeck,  founded  in  1276,  a 
and  the  hospital  at  Prankfort-a-M.   îhe  great  model  structure 
at  Milan  (Osoedale  Maggiore)  already  stands  on  the  transition 
stage  to  the  Italien  Benaissence. 

G.   Sothic  Seculer  Architecture. 
In  a  period  when  the  greatest  deeds  were  seen  in  the  érecti- 
on of  cathedrals  aspiring  towards  heaven,  secular  architecture 
could  not  rise  to  the  high  stage  of  perfection,  to  which  church 
architecture  had  soared.  Yet  also  secular  architecture,  under 
the  increasing  participation  of  the  orinces,  the  higher  and  m 
ffliddle  nobility,  of  the  citizens  acquiring  greet  wealth,  as  w 
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well  as  the  cities  and  within  them  the  seculer  asseœblies  and 
aseociatioDS,  was  favored  by  the  fact,  that  the  oractice  of  t 
the  art  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  to  record  very 
DOteworthy  works,  an  part  grand  and  equal  to  church  architect- 
ure. 

Çhe  most  important  probleros  fell  to  secular  architecture  in 
the  érection  of  castles,  forts  and  palaces  as  the  reBdalences 
of  reigning  princes  and  of  the  nobility.  As  a  rule  they  ref- 
lect  the  purpose,  being  first  of  ail  directed  to  strength  and 
capacity  for  défense  in  a  oeriod  affected  by  wars,  and  they  c 
chiefly  assume  the  character  of  a  fortress,  even  if  they  lie 
within  well  fortified  cities.  The  plan  is  at  first  quite  irr- 
egular,  but  later  it  generally  approximates  the  rectangular  f 
form  witb  strong  défensive  towers  at  thè  angles.  About  from 
the  middle  of  the  14  th  century  onward  the  princely  résidences 
and  castles  gradually  lose  their  previously  innate  character 
of  buildings  exclusively  for  défense  and  safety.  In  increasi- 
ng  measure  is  attention  devoted  to  the  requirements  for  resiâ- 
ence.  From  the  treatment  of  the  proud  halls  and  rooms,cthécSo- 
ifeMc  minor  arts  dérive  great  advantage.  îhe  walls  were  mostly 
furnished  with  paneling,  that  sometimes  extended  the  entire  h 
height,  and  in  their  treatment  with  bands  and  blind  tracery  w 
were  repeated  the  architectural  lorms  transferred  to  the  minor 
arts,  (F'ig.  191).  On  the  ceilings  the  framework  was  left  ent- 
irely  visible,  or  it  was  furnished  with  paneling,  esoecially 
in  the  smaller  rooms.  In  the  larger  aparibments  the  ceilings 
were  either  treated  as  vanlts,  executed  in  stone  with  a  rich 
arrangement  of  ribs,  with  wooden  ceilings  having  cross  strips 
or  on  beams,  which  were  very  snowily  treated, r-particularly  in 
England. 

Within  essentially  more  modest  liœits  were  restricted  the  d 
dwellings  of  the  patricians  and  well  to  do  citizens.   In  cons- 
équence of  continued  rebuilding,  to  which  the  houses  were  most- 
ly  subjected,  and  the  frequently  careless  laying  out  of  the 
streets  of  modem  cities,  but  a  relatively  small  portion  of  t 
thèse  monuments  hâve  remained  to  us,  from  which  it  results  th- 
at also  the  well  situated  merchants  and  citizens  adopted  for 
themselves  certain  basai  traits  of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles. 
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and  also  did  not  like  to  reject  a  certain  ricbness,  botb  in  t 
their  external  apoearance  as  well  as  in  their  internai  eqoip- 
ment. 

In  great  number  appear  tbe  city  halls  as  splendid  and  very 
iœpressive  évidences  of  tbe  floarisbing  and  increasing  streng- 
tb  01  tbe  citizen  class  in  tbe  middle  âges.   On  tbem  is  corre- 
ctly  sbown  to  wbat  a  beigbt  secular  architecture  bad  already 
risen  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  15  tb  century.   Tbe  eauipment  on 
tbe  exterior  frequently  présents  choice  jewels  of  Cotbic  art. 
(Pig.  191),  As  a  rule  thept  contain  in  tbe  ground  story  open 
halls  for  assembly  and  mercantile  purposes,  in  tbe  upper  story 
being  tbe  great  citizens'  or  council  bail  witb  tbe  offices  of 
tbe  government.   Qarried  to  a  stately  and  frequently  imposing 
beight,  tbe  tower  was  utilized  for  tbe  service  of  tbe  watchmen 
and  was  regarded  witb  particular  pride  by  tbe  citizensj  it  fre- 
quently formed  tbe  characteristic  of  tbeir  city,   Just  as  int- 
eresting  are  tbe  city  porticos,  tbe  mints,  buildings  for  weigh- 
ing  and  measuring,  tbe  great  mercbants'  shops,  granaries,  exch- 
anges, guild  and  society  bôfiifees  (Pig,  192),  botb  as  monuments 
in  tbe  bistory  of  civilization,  as  a  measure  of  what  tbe  diff- 
érent cities,8nd  within  them  tbe  associations  of  citizens,req- 
uired  as  suiteble  représentations  of  themselves  and  of  their 
dignity.   Another  productive  field  was  found  by  civic  archit-t 
ecture  in  tbe  fortification  of  tbe  cities.   Thèse  could  be  de- 
fended  tbe  more  easily,  tbe  smaller  tbeir  extent,  or  tbe  sbor- 
ter  tbe  enclosing  walls;  therefore  tbe  great  beight  of  tbe  bou- 
ses, tbe  narrow  alleys  and  no  open  squares.   Tbe  stately  gâtes 
on  which  tbe  design  and  construction  intended  for  défense  and 
also  artistic  ornament  were  employed,  in  combination  witb  tbe 
bridges  on  wide  arches  and  pootected  by  towers  chiefly  produce 
tbe  cbarming  and  picturesque  architectural  views  of  tbe  mediae- 
val  cities.   Sinally  référence  should  also  be  made  hère  to  tbe 
buildings  for  colleées,  which  with  tbe  advancement  in  tbe  sci- 
ences attained  to  particular  importance.   The  universities  we- 
re chieîly  derived  from  tbe  ecclesiastical  collèges.   Tbe  gro- 
up  of  buildings  erected  for  tbem  as  a  rule  followed  tbe  monas- 
tery  plan,  which  favored  a  suitable  grouping  of  lecture  and  p 
practice  halls  around  tbe  great  court. 
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As  in  church  architecture,  so  appeer  eleo  in  secular  archit- 
ecture, in  respect  to  the  number,  kind,  plan  and  construction 
or  arcnitectural  works,  aiany  peculiarities  ,  and  they  charact- 
erize  tbe  différent  architectural  domains. 

In  France  the  Hiost  important  secular  buildings  are  the  cast- 
les,  fftostly  destroyed.  Représentative  hère  was  the  old  Louvre, 
which  must  later  yield  to  the  new  building  by  Francis  I.   Jud- 
ging  from  ancient  miniatures,  it  was  a  structure  enclosed  by 
stroDg  external  walls  well  defended  by  towers,  symmetrically 
arranged  on  an  octagonal  plan  with  round  angle  towers  and  two 
round  towers  projecting  from  the  façade  at  both  sides  of  the 
middle  elevated  window.  The  few  still  partially  remaining  «oia- 
uments,  such  as  tbe  royal  castle  at  Tarascon,  the  castles  at 
Poitiers  and  pierrefonds,  and  the  wing  cf  the  castle  at  Blois 
named  after  Louis  XII  and  richly  equipped  in  the  interior  (Pig. 
193),  ekhibit  a  far  more  refined  treatment  than  the  contempor- 
ary  works  in  Sermany.  The  Prench  castles  of  tbe  nobles  mostly 
preferred  a  massive  donjon  (keep)  with  strong  angle  towersCpa- 
ge  67),  that  was  ever  more  broadly  and  freely  developed,  until 
it  was  transformed  into  a  court  enclosed  by  internai  arcades 
and  surrounded  by  four  wings,  which  was  entered  througb  a  vaul- 
ted  gateway;  above  this  êenerally  was  the  chapel,   Of  the  city 
halls  is  to  be  mentioned  that  at  Gompeigne  with  higb  tower  (b 
(belfry)  and  graceful  angle  turrets,  to  whose  type  adhères  the 
late  Gothic  palace  of  justice  in  Rouen. (Pié.  194).  Likewise 
~!>the  palace  of  justice  at  Paris  merits  considération,  as  well 
as  the  house  of  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  there,  distinguished  by  an 
élégant  façade.  Of  the  often  richly  treated  private  houses, 
the  house  of  Jacques  Goeur  in  Bourses  is  a  charming  exasjtile. 

In  England  the  castles  and  the  old  Ënglish  noblemen's  seats 
présent  s.n  interesting  and  unified  représentation  pî   the  style, 
among  them  being  prominent  those  of  Westminster,  Bampton  Court, 
(Pig.  195),  Sltham  and  Warwick.   They  preferred  the  court  plan 
with  frequently  a  very  extended  ôevelopment  of  the  façade;  and 
the  principal  attention  was  always  devoted  to  the  great  hall, 
often  extending  to  the  roof  and  particularly  imposing  in  inter- 
nai and  ornemental  respects,  over  which  the  richly  carved  wood- 
en  ceiling,  generally  treated  with  hammer-beam  trusses  of  bold 
span,  belonés  to  the  splendid  pièces  of  Gothic  décoration,  (P 
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(Pig.  141).   We  hâve  already  referred  to  the  world  fainous  col- 
lèges (page  115).   The  entire  secular  architecture  of  Englend 
bears  an  entirely  native  and  distinguisbed  stamp  by  the  préfé- 
rence for  straié^ht  lines  and  a  decided  accentiné  of  the  verti- 
calisffi,  the  Windows  terminating  in  lancet,  depressed,and  later 
in  Tudor  arches  with  mullions  like  stone  tracery,  the  crowning 
battleirients,  charming  bay  Windows,  and  the  solendid  forms  of 
gateways,  by  the  brosd  and  spacious  halls  in  the  interiors  wi- 
;  ;^th  banded  architecture  in  the  wail  oanelings,  the  much  subdiv- 
ided  vaults  or  the  rich  wooden  ceilings. 

In  Gerœany  the  Albrechtsburg  in  Meissen,  enthroned  in  a  nob- 
le location  above  the  Elbe  and  protected  by  massive  towers,  er- 
ected  in  14V1-1485  by  master  Arnold  of  Westohalia, is  indeed  t 
the  best  exemple  of  the  late  mediaeval  German  princes'  seats, 
already  tending  to  a  more  regular  and  spacious  design.   The  k 
keep  is  accessible  by  a  very  picturesque  stairway  tower  and  is 
furnished  with  abundant  light  by  Windows  endiné  in  shouldered 
arches.   Its  rooms  were  covered  by  bigh  cellular  vaults  of  sta- 
lactite lom.   (Page  87). 

In  Hungary  the  Alt-Sohler  castle,  built  on  a  hill  as  a  défi- 
ant fortress  about  1350  is  yet  in  good  condition,  and  elso  in 
Switzerland  castle  Stuifis  (canton  Preibarg),  likewise  built 
in  the  14  th  century,  which  ancroximates  the  designs  of  the  k 
keeps  of  the  Prench  models» 

Middle  Germany  has  important  works  oi  castle  architecture  to 
show  in  the  fortress  of  Coburs,  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1500, 
whose  orincely  structure  is  adorned  by  magnificent  décorations 
in  wood,  and  in  the  castle  at  Marburé,  that  still  contains  its 
stately  kniRhts'  hall,  and  the  castle  Stolzenfels  in  the  Rhine 
province,  dating  even  from  the  13  th  century,  and  restored  in 
the  19  th  century.   Besides  numerous  castles  remain-from  the 
Gothic  Deriod  in  Germany  and  Austria,  even  ii  in  éreat  part 
only  in  ruins,  in  largest  numbers  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  the 
Tyrol  and  in  Bohemia. 

To  the  noblest  créations  of  German  secular  architecture  also 
belong  the  city  halls.   A  very  impressive  monument  of  this  ki- 
nd  stands  in  a  corner  of  the  market  place  at  Brunswick  with  t 
two  wings  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  ihich  open  toward  the 
'r  marketplace  with  pointed  arcades  in  the  lower  story,  and  in  t 
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tûe  upper  witfa  ricb  tracery  windous  cbowned  by  tracery  gabèes. 
0f  the  old  City  hall  at  Nuremburg  the  éreat  hall  still  exists. 
ïn  Prankfort-a-M.  the  R6mer  was  erected  after  1405  with  a  ére- 
at  imperialj  hall,  whose  ceiling  dates  frooi  the  year  1612.  The 
City  halls  at  Breslau,  Prague,  Eîlm,  Basle  and  Oologne  are  Wor- 
ks of  the  late  Gothic  period.   ïn  contrast  to  thèse  eut  stone 
buildings,  the  northern  brick  Gothic  is  represented  by  the  ci- 
ty  halls  in  bâbeck,  Brandenburg,  Tangermtinde,  Kônigsburg-I.  N. 
(Pig.  196),  gremen,  Hanover  and  Stralsund.   The  latter  mostly 
hâve  architectural  portions  froïc  the  most  différent  building 
periods,   Their  external  architecture  lays  chief  stress  on  the 
development  of  richly  subdivided  gables  adorned  by  slender  tu- 
rrets.   Even  with  simpler  means  and  in  balf  timber  construct- 
ion, the  City  halls  in  the  smaller  cities  were  frequently  tre- 
ated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  (ilsfeld,  Duderstadt). 

Notable  examples  of  buildings  erected  for  commerciel  purpos- 
es  are  given  by  the  Artushoi  at  Danzig  (built  1477-1481),  ere- 
cted as  an  exchange,  and  the  GfJrzenich  in  Cologne  (after  1441). 
The  Welsche  Hof  in  Kuttenberg  (Bohemia)  was  begun  in  tne  14  th 
century  and  is  one  of  the  mediaeval  mints.   Erfurt  possesses 
an  interesting  monuiEent  in  its  old  university,  datiné  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16  th  century.   In  the  southwest  provinces  of 
Austrifi  on  the  éreat  structures  intended  for  comirierce  and  traf- 
oyfic,  by  the  numerous  trade  relations  with  Venice,  powerful  in- 
fluences of  Venetien  art  frequently  apoeared,  for  example  on 
the  corn-measuring  house  at  Bruck  on  the  Mur.   Likewise  the  c 
citizen -s  house  in  eut  stone,  of  the  êothic  period  frequently 
exhibits  a  richer  treatment  in  massive  stone  construction,  li- 
ke  the  Nassauer  house  at  Nuremberg  and  the  Krafft  house  there 
(e'ig.  197)  of  about  1510,  the  ''stone  house"  at  Frankfort. A.M. 
(after  1464),  the  etzweiler  house  in  Goloéne,  also  belonéiné 
to  the  15  th  century,  and  numerous  dwellings  in  M9nster-i-W. 
Brick  buildinés  of  this  kind  are  still  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  In 
Southern  (siermany  as  well  as  in  the  Tyrol  and  Bohemia,  the  bay 
Windows  (termed  *^little  choir"  in  Nuremberg),  form  a  favorite 
and  extremely  impressive  ornament  of  the  façade.  (Pié.  198).- 
But  in  gênerai  for  ail  Sermany  and  ail  àiddle  E^urope  continues 
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tbe  half  tiniber  construction  witb  stories  corbelled  eut,  carv- 

ed  timbers  and  purlins,  and  ornamented  windcw  enclosures  comp- 
ose tne  chiefly  apparent  forms  of  tbe  citizen 's  bouse.  (Pig. 
199).  In  its  lower  story  as  a  rule  were  located  the  rooms  for 
business  (shops,  warebouses,  workshops  etc.),  in  the  upper  st- 
ories being  the  dwelliné.  The  stairways  permitting  access  to 
tbe  stories  enjoyed  a  soon  increasing  considération.  PartiÉu- 
larly  favored  were  winding  stairs,  that  were  often  treated  in 
a  structurally  spirited  and  artistic  manner. 

Tbat ilikewise  tbe  buildings  for  public  purposes  erected  by 
mediaeval  arcbitects  attained  bigh  tecbnical  safety  and  great 
utility,  and  frequently  received  a  monumental  treatment,  is 
sbowc  on  tbe  wlbe  bridge  at  Randnitz  in  Bobemia,  built  after 
1333  by  a  master  William  of  Avienon,  called  from  France,  and 
on  the  grand  Oarls  bridge  in  Prague  erected  by  Peter  Parler. 
(Page  126).  Hère  stands  likewise  tbe  Altstadt  bridge  tower 
and  in  its  vicinity  the  similarly  treated  powder  tower,  beéun 
in  1475;  they  are  splendid  représentatives  of  thèse  imposing 
gateway  towers,  which  remain  in  extremely  great  numbers  in  a 
ail  Gerffiany,  particulsrly  in  its  brick  régions. 

In  tbe  Netherlands,  oarticularly  in  their  soutbern  portion, 
secular  architecture  reached  a  developDient,  that  stands  equal 
to  that  of  church  architecture.   In  no  other  country  bas  the 
prosperity  and  strength  of  the  citizen  class  found  so  hiéh  a 
monumental  expression  as  there.   In  the  first  rank  stand  the 
City  halls.  As  their  éreatest  example  appears  the  city  hall 
at  Brussels,  founded  in  the  year  1408,  a  square  structure  with 
sides  of  196.9  ft.  and  a  tower  334.6  ft.  bigh,  which  bas  tbe 
name  of  belfry  in  the  Netherlands.   This  building  was  tbe  mod- 
el  for  the  city  hall  at  Audensrde,  erected  in  1525-1529.   In 
Liouvain  Matthias  of  Dayens  built  the  city  hall  between  1447- 
1463  in  moderate  dimensions  and  without  a  main  tower,  but  with 
a  richness  of  architecture  and  sculpture  previously  unknown. 
In  Bruges  originated  in  1376-13B7  the  city  hall,  also  in  mode- 
st  dimensions.  (Pig.  200).   The  mighty  hall  tower  tbere  even 
belongs  to  the  13  tb  century  (1283),  and  rises  above  the  lower 
structure  crowned  by  battlements  to  a  heieht  of  352.7  ft.   Gr- 
and is  also  the  city  hall  at  Gnent,  whose  north  buildiné  dates 
froffi  tbe  Sothic  period,  was  beéun  by  Dominicus  von  Waéhemakere 
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and  completed  witii  tbe  most  luxuriant  Sothic  décoration. 

But  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  Planders  also  fréquent- 
ly  erected  as  tbe  ffiost  important  staple  warehouses  for  tbe  éo- 
ods  brought  by  the  seafaring  people  from  foreign  parts  of  tbe 
world  vast  and  often  splendidly  equipped  structures  for  comm- 
ercial purposes.  'The  cloth  hall  at  Ypres  (now  city  hall)  wo- 
th  a  lenéth  of  façade  of  436.'/  ft.  and  a  belfry  229.7  ft.  high. 
The  cloth  halls  at  Louvain  and  at  Mëchlin  belong  to  the  14  th, 
and  tbat  at  Ghent  to  the  first  half  of  tbe  15  th  century.  Wi- 
th  thèse  public  buildings  compete  numerous  guild  and  society 
halls  and  even  citizen's  dwellings  as  elequent  witnesses  of  t 
the  unbounded  wealth  of  a  splendorrlcving  citizen  class  exert- 
ing  itself  in  great  artistic  works. 

In  Italy  the  development  of  the  6othic  secular  architecture 
does  not  exhioit  that  unified  appearance,  that  is  éenerally  p 
presented  in  other  countries.   $he  castles  erected  by  the  Hoh- 
enstaufens  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  as  for  example  the  castle  del 
Monte  and  the  castle  at  3uri  and  that  et  Gioia  are  characteri- 
zed  chiefly  by  their  lofty  external  walls  and  massive  angle  t 
towers.  rising  from  polygonal  outlines  as  défiant  fortresses. 
The  castle  Nuovo  in  Naples,  built  for  tbe  kings  of  the  P'rench 
hOQse  of  Anjou,  tend  more  to  French  models.  k   tendency  toward 
the  picturesque  by  their  grouping  and  external  treatment  is  s 
shown  by  the  castles  in  upper  Italy  at  Favia,  iiilan  and  Ferra- 
ra.  (Pig.  201).  The  pincipal  domain  of  Gothic  sepular  archit- 
ecture beyond  the  âlps  lies  in  middle  and  upper  Italy,  and  th- 
ere  chiefly  in  the  independent  cities  wcth  great  power,  where 
the  city  houses  and  Drivate  palaces  compete  with  each  other  in 
beauty.   $he  nobility  already  from  tbe  11  th  century  bad  loca- 
ted  its  chief  résidences  in  the  cities,  and  the  ruling  famill- 
es saw  clearly  then,  that  if  by  their  active  powers  they  succ- 
eeded  to  the  government,  it  was  essential  to  glorify  their  st- 
rength  and  to  quiet  the  mass  of  the  people  by  the  érection  of 
imposing  calaces  and  public  buildinés. 

>  The  palaces  of  the  nobles  in  tbe  cities  no  longer  as  in  the 
antique  house  hâve  the  dwelling  on  the  ground  floor,  but  in  t 
the  first  story,  The  walls  of  the  lower  story  mostly  remain 
closed  or  receive  only  a  few  small  Windows,  arranged  for  defe- 
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défense,  thereby  the  entrances,  portais  and  stairs  acquired 

Increasing  importance.  Battlements  for  défense  crown  the  fa- 
çade walls  above  the  slightly  projecting  arcbed  comices.  (3en- 
erally  corbelling  of  stories  is  transferred  from  wooden  const- 
ruction to  stone,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  upper  stories  rest 
on  arches  or  stone  corbels.  In  Florence  the  Gotbic  palaces 
always  produce  the  impression  of  fortified  stone  bouses.  They 
bave  a  regular  and  rectanéular  éround  plan  about  a  sniall  court, 
surrounded  on  one  or  more  sides  by  porticos;  the  arches  that 
support  the  heavy  walls  of  the  upper  stories  rise  on  single  a 
and  mostly  octagonal  biers  with  aîodest  foliage  capitals.  The 
externally  dry  Bargello  or  palace  del  Podesta  was  begun  in  1225, 
and  bas  an  extremely  picturesque  court.  On  the  massiee  palace 
Vecchio,  rich  in  historical  recollections,  erected  in  1299-1301 
by  tbe  cathedral  architect  Arnolfo,  the  seat  of  the  signory, 
i.e.  the  city  government,  the  fanciful  form  of  the  tower  is  s 
striking.  Of  the  reoiaining  Gotbic  palaces  the  palace  Quarate- 
si  is  still  entirely  preserved.  A   noble  hall  structure  was  e 
erected  in  the  year  1339  as  a  grain  exchange,  but  was  later  t 
transformed  into  the  church  Or  S.  Michèle.  The  loégia  del  Bi- 
gallo  (1352-1358;  8ig.  202)  erected  on  tbe  cathedral  square  as 
a  graceful  portico  for  charitable  purposesland  the  pround  log- 
gia dei  Lanzi  built  by  A.  Orcagna  (1376-1362)  beside  tbe  pala- 
ce Vecchio,  in  which  the  signory  Éerformed  tbeir  solemn  offic- 
iai transactions,  show  correctly  how  strongly  the  antique  ten- 
dencies  in  arcbitiectuer  rescted  in  the  Tuscan  Gotbic.  Likewi- 

..  se  on  the  palace  del  OoœiauBe- at  Perugia  (1340),  distinguished 
by  its  Bagnificent  portai,  is  tbis  plainly  visible.  (Pig.  203). 
In  i'iacenza  is  to  be  empbasized  the  stately  palace  Communale 
(begun  1281),  opening  in  its  lower  story  by  a  massive  portico 
with  piers.  In  Bolcgna  the  loggia  de'  Mercanti,  built  for  com- 
mercial trafiic  in  1382-1384,  is  counted  among  tbe  noblest  cr- 
éations of  brick  Gotbic.  Extremely  rien  in  secular  Gotbic  bu- 
ildings is  old  Siena,  where  tbe  stately  palace  Pubblico  11889- 

,1305)  with  its  boldly  ascendiné  tower  (Pig.  204)  and  tbe  rich- 
ly  treated  palace  Buonsiénori  deserve  particular  considération. 
A  quite  independent  position  is  occupied  by  the  old  commerc- 
ial city  of  Venice.   The  Venetian  Palaces  do  not  bave  that  st- 
ern  appearance  of  fortified  family  castles,  as  in  Florence.  In 
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thesi  is  expressed  the  love  of  splendor  of  a  rich  people  incli- 
ned  to  a  gay  enjoyment  of  liie,  versed  in  tbe  world,  and  which 
was  called  forth  by  an  acquaintence  witb  oriental  products.The 
palaces  are  always  symmetrically  arranged  on  a  rectanguler  ér- 
ound  area,  bave  tJae  housekeeping,  rooms  in  tbe  lower  story,  in 
tbe  upper  being  a  hall  occupying  tbe  entire  deptb  of  tbe  bouse, 
which  in  a  certain  way  affords  a  substitute  for  tbe  coort,  le- 
cking  on  account  of  tbe  soil  conditions  of  tbe  city  of  tbe  la- 
goons.  Tbeir  façades  are  pceferably  turned  toward  tbe  grand 
canal.  Tbe  continuous  séries  of  grouped  windowi,  that  light 
tbe  great  hall,  and  in  wbose  treatment  is  particularly  to  be 
seen  rich  tracery,  produce  in  coffibination  woth  tbe  balconies 
and  loggias  an  extreicely  prominent  ornanientation.  (Ca  d'Oro, 
Palaces  Pisani  (0'ig.  205),  Giustâani,  Poscari).  The  most  mag- 
niiicent  architectural  monument  oi  the  Venetian  Gotbic  is  tbe 
Doge' s  palace,  combining  at  the  same  time  the  résidence  of  tbe 
prince  and  the  government  bouse.  (Pig.  206).   îbe  roighty  buil- 
ding, coffimenced  after  1310  and  first  completed  in  the  15  th 
and  16  th  centuries,  encloses  a  court  treated  in  tbe  16  tb  cen- 
tury  in  the  most  élégant  manner,  and  it  bas  tovmrd  the  place 
S.  Marco  and  the  canal  two  imposing  and  showy  façades.   The  t 
two  lower  stories  ooen  in  airy  and  éraceful  arcades,  on  wÉich 
rest  the  external  walls  of  the  upoer  story,  rislné  -high,  enti- 
rely  undivided  and  only  opened  by  some  colossal  pointed  Windo- 
ws, and  faced  witb  tnarble  tiles  in  éeotnetrical  patterns  -  a  r 
remarkable  reversai  of  the  éeneral  architectural  principleç, 
since  the  openiné  of  the  walls  should  cccur  in  the  upper  stor- 
ies on  account  of  the  heavy  load  —  but  the  whole  oroduces  an 
architectural  lorrn  of  wonderful  ani  most  hiéhly  majestic  aooe- 
arance. 

In  Spain  in  the  royal  palace  at  Olite  (Navarre)  are  retained 
the  basai  brirciples  determinative  in  Prench  csstle  architect- 
ure. As  a  particularly  rich  work  apoears  the  palace  of  the  d 
duke  of  Infantado  at  Guadalajara  (1462)  with  splendid  façade 
adorned  by  bay  Windows  and  luxuriously  treated  court,  in  which 
Moorish  éléments  are  interwoven  with  Gothic  forms.   Oriental 
tendencies  tnake  themselves  acparent  in  Spanish  castle  architec- 
ture likewise  in  the  mode  od  fortification,  the  subdivision  of 
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the  external  walls  and  tbe  architectural  treatment,  as  especi- 
ally  évident  on  the  castle  de  Ooca  near  Segovia  (15  th  century; 
fig.  207).  On  the  Casa  de  la  Depotacion  in  Barcelona,  begnn 
143*,,  that  encloses  an  élégant  court,  influences  froœ  southern 
france  are  undeniable.   In  Valencia  (after  1498)  Pedro  Compte, 
the  architect  of  the  cathèdral  there,  erected  the  three  aisled 
hall  structure  of  Sasa  Lbnja  (exchange)  there,  which  with  its 
magnificent  treatement  of  the  portai  and  the  fanciful  Windows, 
twisted  columns  and  rich  net  vaults  belongs  to  the  aiost  impor- 
tant works  of  late  Cothic  secular  architecture. 
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^\  III.  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance, 

Général  Basis. 

With  the  end  of  tbe  13  th  century  the  Sothic  style  had  reach- 
the  limit  of  its  develcpment  in  §i'rance,  the  land  of  its  oriéin. 
Therceforth  several  tendencies  niade  tbeuiselves  felt  within  it, 
which  opposed  its  nature,  loosened  its  consistent  orderliness 
and  effected  a  complète  dislocation  cf  tbe  principles,  from 
which  it  originated.  The  Sothic  had  penetrated  extremely  deep 
and  to  the  innermost  marrow  of  the  people.   But  the  absolute 
rule  of  tradition  required  by  it  could  only  be  maintained  as 
long  as  this  was  entirely  filled  with  the  mediaeval  spirit; 
it  must  lail  at  the  epoch,  in  which  différent  conceptions  of 
the  world  and  its  phenomena  apceared  and  men  strove  for  new 
ideals.  We  could  observe  in  the  entire  course  cf  late  Gothic, 
how  with  tbe  influence  of  the  common  and  practical  sensé  of 
the  citizens  in  church  architecture  and  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree  in  seculer  architecture,  the  respect  for  the  strict  prin- 
ciples cf  the  style  gradually  disappeared  from  the  minds  of 
tne  people.  And  when  finally  new  and  real  requireirients  enter- 
ed  the  foregrcund,  then  tbe  Gothic  style,  once  carried  to  such 
a  rich  climax,  showed  itself  unfruitiul,  entirely  exhausted  a 
and  capable  of  no  further  develoDment.   Thus  appears  to  us  in 
the  entire  15  th  century,  even  where  Gothic  remained  in  its  s 
supremacy  in  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  in  soite  of  numerous 
flowers  still  rising  from  the  withering  branches,  there  is  yet 
flierely  a  continuée  life  in  its  deeply  rooted  trunk,  a  final  w 
wasting  of  the  remains  of  the  strenéth  within  it,  a  slow  dying 
of  mediaeval  art. 

'-  At  the  same  tiaie  proceeded  froro  îtaly  tbe  light  of  a  new  li- 
fe.  For  after  a  long  period  oi   décadence,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  13  th  century,  tbere  came  a  time  of  florescence  for  the 
sunny  land  south  of  the  AIds,  in  the  course  of  which  the  scien- 
ces in  combination  with  the  formative  arts  attained  to  a  splen- 
did  development,  Cn  its  soil,  always  swept  by  a  slight  wind 
of  pagan  antiquity,  tbe  Gothic  middle  âges  had  but  partially 
prevailed  in  certain  deiinite  reeions,  and  even  threre  freoue- 
ntiy  only  by  feivin^  up  its  icost  important  crinciples.   There 
also  broke  out  fully  then  that  mighty  movement,  which  overthrew 
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the  entire  mediaevel  System  and  introduced  e  new  and  coniDlete- 
ly  changed  period. 

If  one  seeks  the  impelling  forces  of  this  movement,  we  first 
lied  tjûe  feeling  for  nature  again  aroused  in  ail  the  nations 
of  the  West  and  even  becoiriing  stronéer  after  the  middle  of  the 
13  th  century,  which  stood  in  abrupt  contrast  to  the  gloomy  a 
and  Norld-renounciné  scirit  of  the  middle  aées.   After  Petrar- 
ch  (1304-1374)  had  described  the  beauty  of  the  world  with  such 
glowing  inspiration,  the  .joy  in  nature  beceme  gênerai.   A  pre- 
viously  unknown  impulse  towerd  a  knowledge  of  its  phenonnene  a 
and  their  causes,  a  formai  thirst  for  knowledge  oossessed  ail 
minds.  Opposed  to  it  the  old  schoiasticism  sank  into  a  nonen- 
tity. 

Extreniely  forcible  in  the  évolution  of  the  conditions  of  the 
time  was  further  the  effect  of  the  unusual  importance,  that  i 
individualisiT!  secured  in  the  people  generally,  indeed  both  in 
intellectuel  and  political,  as  well  as  in  artistic  domains. 
@reat  end  powerful  personalities,  coryphées,  such  as  no  second 
^^.^period  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  of  the  minds  of  man- 
kind'  has  to  show  in  such  serried  ranks,  apoeared  on  the  scène. 
By  them  were  broken  the  restrainine  fetters  of  the  riéid  medi- 
aeval  coirpulsory  dogmas.   ffree  activity  in  intellectual  end  p 
politicsl  life  was  the  first  and  most  important  reouirement, 
with  whicb  the  largest  classes  of  the  people  agreed.   A  démoc- 
ratie and  entirely  realistic  basai  tendency  dominated  the  mul- 
titude. It  was  unavoidable,  that  the  Christian  idea  thereby 
lost  its  importance,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  diminish- 
ed.  In  increasing  measure  the  chief  attention  of  public  life 
was  devoted  to  secular  interests. 

There  the  thoughts  of  classic  antiquity,  cbiefly  produced  by 
learned  study,  found  willing  acceotance  and  brought  a  new  imp- 
ulse, highly  characteristic  of  the  change  in  views,  very  impor- 
tant for  the  further  development  of  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
Uen   saw  in  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  whose  works  expressed  su- 
ch a  serene  and  secular  character,  frequently  the  idéal  of  the 
most  perfect  earthly  felicity;  their  literature,  mytholoéy  and 
art  continually  enjoyed  a  warmer  réception.   Somparisons  were 
drawn  between  the  architecture  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the 
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middle  âges,  acd  men  finally  reached  the  conclusion,  efter  re- 
cognizing  the  high  formai  superiority  of  the  former,  tbat  this 
was  ever  the  unattained  and  the  undying  idéal  of  artistic  exp- 
ression; therefore  the  revival  of  the  antique,  wbicb  contained 
the  DTiost  dignified  and  most  elevated  forms  of  ail,  was  what  a 
art  fftust  everywhere  strive  for,  forming  the  highest  aim  for  a 
ail  artists  of  the  later  time.  —  Tn  the  second  half  of  the 
14  th  century  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  tfce  greatest  pcets  of  It- 
aly^s  best  period,  demanded  as  first  and  most  importent  the  a 
adhésion  to  the  antique.  This  idea  acted  on  the  artists  like 
a  greater  illumination.  In  the  first  half  of  the  15  th  centu- 
ary  it  became  a  fact.  Thus  after  centuries  of  strife  between 
the  traditions  of  the  fallen  Roman  empire  and  the  Gothic  elem- 
ents  coming  from  the  Nortb  and  not  capable  of  assimilation  in 
Italy,  men  came  to  the  conclusion,  exceedinély  important  to  t 
the  history  of  civilisation,  to  adopt  the  Roman  architectural 
forms  as  a  means  of  expression  for  the  new  requirements  in  the 
intellectuel  and  matériel  domain,  cbanged  from  xhose  forme.riy 
commorj.   It  was  an  occurrence  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  en  art  was  awakened  into  new  life  after  beiné  drop- 
ped  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  new  epoch  in  art  and  science  thereby  introduced,6lready 
in  the  16  th  century  had  received  the  name  of  Renaissance  (fr- 
om the  Italien  rinascimento  =  rebirth),  although  this  appella- 
tion in  nowise  exhausts  the  signification.  Por  the  antique  is 
not  the  decidiné  but  the  concurring  factor.  It  was  also  actu- 
ally  in  the  new  movement  not  treated  as  a  ''rebirth''  in  the  se- 
nsé hère  conceived,  but  es  the  transition  to  a  new  view  of  the 
world.  It  was  an  entirely  new  spirit  derived  from  naturalism 
and  individualisffi,  renouncing  the  middle  âges,  and  wbich  saw 
in  the  versatile  baianced  beauty  and  maturity  of  classical  an- 
tiquity  the  idéal  of  a  harmonious  and  humane  con  eotion  of  li- 
fe, regarded  its  lanéuage  and  literature  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  for  the  ethical  and  intellectuel  éducation  of  the  human 
race,  and  founded  that  humanism,  on  wbich  rests  ail  modem  ci- 
vilization. 

Certainly  the  artists  conceived  a  revival  of  the  antique,  e 
entirely  aside  from  the  realm  of  architecture.   With  greater 
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spirit  were  studied  tbe  remains  of  buildings  from  tbe  classic- 
al  period,  tben  preserved  in  abundant  measure.   However  in  th- 
em  were  found  but  few  models  corresponding  to  the  architectur- 
al problems  of  the  new  period.   The  art  oi  interiors  had  mean- 
;while  been  gone  over  by  the  elevated  school  of  the  middle  âges, 
by  whose  architectural  System  and  technical  methods  men  had  1 
learned  to  master  the  BQost  difficult  problems.   The  antique  o 
offered  to  the  Renaissance  suitable  précédents,  less  for  the 
treatment  of  interiors,  than  for  the  forms  of  façades.  Yet  in 
regard  to  thèse,  they  were  limited  to  the  Roman  théâtre,  the 
architecture  of  triumphal  arches,  and  the  Seotizonium  of  Seve- 
rus  (see  voluane  1),  still  reiriaining  at  that  time.   Men  could 
not  effiploy  the  System  on  which  thèse  were  based,  but  only  the 
method  of  trea'tâcg  the  forms  of  the  détails,   ff-ven  in  the  cré- 
ation of  the  interiors  the   Renaissance  pursued  its  own  course, 
likewise  one  not  previously  one  indicated  by  the  middle  âges. 
The  Gothic  had  developed  its  structural  system  exclusively  in 
church  architecture!  in  the  treatment  of  interiors  for  conven- 
ient. inhabitation  or  for  secular  f estai  réceptions,  it  pertic- 
ipated  only  in  very  slight  measure.   There  the  Renaissance  ap- 
peared  in  order  to  propose  a  splendid  programme  for  the  "art 
of  the  mode  of  life."  It  created  an  internai  style,  whose  con- 
ditions for  the  beauty  of  an  interior  and  of  its  members  beca- 
me  an  idéal  principle  of  construction  of  permanent  value.   Its 
créations  of  interiors  produced  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  time 
clothed  the  Renaissance  in  the  détail  forms  of  the  antique;  t 
therein  lies  the  importance  and  the  share  of  classical  archit- 
ecture in  its  évolution. 

It  was  unavoidable  under  thèse  circumstances,  that  the  arch- 
itectural treatment  should  rise  to  a  harmonious  and  perfect  o 
organism,  particularly  in  the  hands  of  few  important  masters, 
while  the  différent  members  do  not  express  the  functions  serv- 
ed  by  them,  in  the  manner  which  we  hâve  learned  to  recognize 
in  a  study  of  the  Grecian  côîiimns  and  their  orders  (volume  1, 
pages  62-75).  Only  in  tbe  stadium,  in  which  the  Roman  artists 
chiefly  learned  to  recoénize  the  antique  (on  the  monuments  of 
the  ^lexandrine  period  and  that  of  Roman  art),  the  architectu- 
ral members  had  already  lost  that  purity,  that  was  peculiar  to 
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them  in  the  best  Sotliic  period;  they  had  become  ductile  and  f 
flexible  aod  tbus  far  more  suitable  for  adoption  in  Renaissan- 
ce architecture,  than  in  tfae  severe  forms  of  tbe  Srecian  con- 
ception. 

But  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  fall  into  direct 
imitation  of  classical  architectural  forms,  at  least  not  in 
the  early  and  best  periods;  they  adopted  the  éléments,  trans- 
formed  by  their  own  feeliné  for  style,  and  then  applied  them 
to  their  works  in  a  new  conception.   With  the  expressed  ,joy  in 
nature  and  the  strong  and  frequently  direct  accenting  of  the 
individuel,  they  appeared  as  if  directly  oPDosed  to  the  antiq- 
ue, even  in  the  aim  directed  toward  pure  beauty  of  form.   And 
therefore  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  no  longer  flourished  as 
in  antiquity  in  a  unified  tendency  of  the  style;  there  arose 
différent  art  currents,  which  were  often  carried  on  in  their 
magnitude  for  a  century  by  prominent  leading  masters.   Tbereby 
the  history  of  art  became  a  history  of  artists;  the  Personal 
worship  of  famé  in  antiquity  reappeared  in  the  foreground. 

Pqr  the  free  évolution  of  the  great  individuality  of  artists 
at  the  end  of  the  middle  âges,  Italy  and  Germany  offered  the 
widest  space;  therefore  in  those  countries  the  Renaissance  bo- 
re the  richest  fruits;  ffrance,  Sngland  and  Spain  afforded  by 
their  strong  centralization  a  less  favorable  soil  for  tbe  évo- 
lution of  Personal  peculiarities  than  Germany,  where  the  poli- 
tical  subdivision  set  less  restricted  bounds  to  the  occurrence 
and  continuance  of  artistic  individuality.   But  the  main  land 
of  the  Renaissance  is  ïtaly.   It  there  appears  as  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  forms  of  the  anti- 
que, which  was  never  entirely  suppressed  on  Italian  soil  and 
even  conquered  the  Sothic,  when  it  compelled  this  to  subordin- 
ate  its  basai  principles;  it  rose  there  to  that  artistic  élév- 
ation, which  lent  to  it  a  universal  importance  for  the  entire 
architectural  art  of  succeeding  times. 

1.   Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
1.   Historical  iï^volution. 

Italian  Renaissance  architecture  appeared  with  a  éreat  artis- 
tic work  of  the  first  rank,  with  the  design  and  érection  of  t 
the  dôme  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Florence.   It  was  no  accident  th- 
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that  Florence,  the  beautiful  Tuscan  capital  on  tfae  Arno  should 
becoffie  the  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance.   There  at  tbe  begin- 
ning  of  the  15  th  century  the  interest  in  art  had  penetrated 
into  ail  classes  of  tbe  population,  favored  by  a  refined  cour- 
se of  life,  that  elevated  political  and  social  conditions.  The 
Works  of  the  artists  attracted  popular  attention;  in  the  full 
entirety,  thèse  took  part  in  the  hlgh  ascent  of  the  intellect- 
uel culture  of  that  time.   In  the  animated  sensé  of  the  Floren- 
tines, particularly  réceptive  for  noveltiee,  was  aroused  a  se- 
nsé of  their  own  power,  an  elevated  leeling,  that  pressed  for- 
ward  to  great  artistic  deeds.   Tbe  opportunity  for  this  was  p 
presented  to  them  by  the  cathedral.  (See  page  136).   Already 
during  the  entire  14  th  century  the  citizen  class  had  busied 
itself  in  its  progress  in  an  unknown  measure;  ever  again  were 
new  and  grander  architectural  ideas  brought  forward,  compéti- 
tions among  artists  were  established,  and  commissions  of  arch- 
itects  and  painters  with  many  members  were  formed  with  the  com- 
mand  to  undertake  something  unknown.   In  the  year  1420  the  bu- 
ilding had  so  far  progressed,  that  tiiè-  erectlOfi'^Df ;  the  dtoiûe  c 
could  begin,  wbich  Arnolfo  had  included  in  his  design,  even  if 
in  ffiuch  more  modest  dimensions.   But  the  vaulting  of  an  inter- 
ior  of  such  a  colossal  span  (137,8  f t. )  appesred  to  the  maste- 
rs  of  the  cathedral  as  a  hazard,  for  which  none  aiODg  them  co- 
uld décide.   Then  i'ilippo  Srunelleschi,  a  gifted,  learned  and 
many-sided  man,  an  artist  previously  chiefly  active  as  an  eng- 
ineer,  goldsmith  and  sculpter,  presented  a  design  with  static- 
al  explanations,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  building  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
exécution  of  the  dôme  according  to  his  plans,   After  1417  Bru- 
nelleschi  had  undertaken  thorough  preparatory  studies  of  anti- 
que structures;  in  1420  he  commenced  the  vaultiné  on  the  alre- 
ady existing  drum,  indeed  as  a  cloister  vault  with  strong  ribs 
rising  from  the  angles  of  the  polygon,  with  thin  vault  shells 
built  between  thèse  as  tbe  internai  dôme,  and  an  external  hig- 
her  protecting  dôme  built  in  the  same  manner,  that  was  connec- 
ted  with  the  internai  dôme  by  intermediate  arches.   In  the  ye- 
ar 1434  was  the  dôme  completed  in  its  most  essential  parts  by 
the  addition  of  the  heavy  crowniné  riné  to  receive  tbe  ribs  of 
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the  vault.   At  the  same  tiaie  was  adopted  the  master'é  model  f 
for  the  lantern,  a  small  addition  loading  the  upper  ring  and 
adfflitting  a  high  side  light,   Its  érection  first  commenced  in 
1445,  shortly  before  the  master's  death;  it  was  completed  in 
1467.  (Pig.  208). 

The  cathedral  dôme  of  Florence  has  less  importance  as  a  sty- 
le-foricing  œonument,  tban  as  the  eôrlieet  work  of  that  master, 
of  high  importance  chiefly  in  structural  respects,  wbich  as  t 
the  first  after  a  zealous  study  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  was  call- 
ed  into  life  with  the  aim  for  the  architectural  lorms  of  anti- 
Quity.   Brunelleschi  was  there  entirely  restricted  to  the  €oth- 
ic  substructure;  its  dôme  stands  organically  on  that.   And  yet 
the  same  breathes  the  scirit  of  the  new  time.   Therefore  it  al- 
so  became  the  actual  créative  building  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  succeeding  évolution  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  architec- 
ture was  completed  in  three  periods,  which  exhibit  the  growth, 
flourishing,  and  the  décadence  of  the  style. 

1.  The  early  Renaissance  from  1480  to  1500,  «  This  is  the 
oeriod  of  transition  and  of  search  for  the  new  forms  of  the  s 
style.   Its  chief  région  is  Florence,  where  beside  and  after 
Brunelleschi,  masters  of  genius,  such  as  Michelozzo,  ^Iberti, 
Rosselino,  Sronaca  and  others  developed  an  extremely  fruitful 
activity.   We  shall  learn  to  know  their  works  later.   They  pr- 
ésent to  us  particularly  in  the  first  period  tentative  and  st- 
ill  uncertain  proportions  of  the  architectural  masses  after  a 
antique  principles,  and  in  the  treatment  of  détails  a  very  res- 
erved  tendency  toward  the  architecture  of  the  ancients  without 
any  deeper  insiéht  into  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  based, 
and  especially  without  an  understanding  of  the  more  refined  re- 
lations of  the  members  to  each  other.   On  the  othér  hand  there 
is  in  the  rich  and  naturalistic  décoration  a  freshness  and  ch- 
arm,  which  give  to  the  works  of  the  early  Renaissance  a  pecul- 
iar  and  almost  youthful  grâce, 

*  The  Italiana  deaignate  this  period  as  '^Quattrocento" »  i*e, 
the  time  from  1400  to  1500,  and  the  high'  and  late  Renaissance, 
as   'Cinguecento^ ,    i,e.,    the    time  from   1500    to    1600. 

2.  îhe  high  Renaissance  from  1500  to  1540.   The  art  of  the 
15  th  century  advanced  with  colossal  strides;  with  the  beéinn- 
ing  01  the  16  th  it  entered  a  new  obase.   It  had  then  learned 
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riow  to  solve  tbe  most  difficult  problems,  to  perfect  technical 
Hiethods  to  tbe  extrême,  to  make  the  classicel  treataent  of  fo- 
ras its  own,  and  to  dray  ail  arts  in  the  richest  measure  into 
the  service  of  architecture.   The  impulsive  pressure  of  life 
peculiar  to  the  entire  period  was  contemporary  with  a  mighty 
tendency  toward  greatness.   In  the  entire  architecture  was  ex- 
pressed  a  feeling  of  the  masters  and  architects  directed  to 
the  monumental. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  high  Renaissance  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity  of  artistic  évolution  was  transferred  to  Rome.   After  the 
middle  of  tbe  15  th  century  the  eternal  city  had  continually 
won  éreater  importance,  and  had  drawn  leading  artists  to  itse- 
If.  ^fter  the  powerful  and  art-inspired  iope  Julius  II  had 
ascended  the  chair  of  S.  Peter  (1503),  be  called  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  new  art  to  bis  eourt,  and  then  arose  on  the  ru- 
ins  of  the  ancient  world  a  magnificent  city,  in  wbich  was  vis- 
ibly  renewed  the  former  splendor  of  the  Roman  emperors.   Italy 
entered  on  an  unequaled  climax,  into  its  golden  âge.   Artists 
with .incomparable  gifts  and  créative  power  developed  before  t 
the  astonished  world  their  epoch-making  activities.   This  was 
the  âge  of  Bramante,  Raphaël,  and  Michelanéelo.   Both  in  pala- 
ce as  well  as  in  church  architecture  did  tbey  complète  the  gr- 
andest  works.-  -  Not  long,  scarcely  a  half  century  did  this  c- 
climax  of  the  Renaissance  last.   Already  before  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  lô  th  century,  it  oassed  over  into: — 
3.   Date  Renaissance.   This  falls  in  the  time  from  1540  to 
/y  1580.   The  freedom  in  wbich  the  great  artist  natures  could  mo- 
ve,  wbich  in  a  directly  unlimited  manner  dofcdnateé  the  interi- 
or  and  the  material  and  brought  them  into  a  barmonious  organi- 
sm,  was  a  danger  for  their  less  important  successors  in  a  per- 
iod, tbat  required  from  the  architects  the  extraordinary  and 
the  unusual;  they  inclined  toward  tbat  intended  heightening  of 
the  artistic  means  of  expression,  in  wbich  ue  recognize  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  Barocco  style.   But  tbere  still  prevail- 
ed,  at  least  in  gênerai  and  for  the  next  period,  the  high  sen- 
sé of  beauty  derived  from  tbe  works  of  the  great  Bramante;  it 
entitles  that  group  of  masters  with  refined  feeliné  to  perman- 
ent famé,  who  recognized  the  sources  of  beauty  in  the  internai 
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trutb  of  the  architectural  works  and  of  their  organisiE,  and  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  forms  in  definite  proportions, 
since  they  sought  to  investigate  thèse  and  thus  create  princi- 
ples  of  style,  that  in  fact  and  in  writing  should  be  esteeœed 
as  ever  applicable  standards  of  genuine  artistic  treatment. 
Thèse  are  tbe  great  theorists,  Vignola,  Serlio  and  Palladio, 
who  tben  developed  their  rich  abilities^sometimes  in  |^^  and 
in  the  more  important  cities  of  middle  and  upper  Italy.   Like- 
wise  for  thèse  was  determined  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
previously  the  spacioosness  required  by  the  owners,   They  are 
also  spirited  and  original  in  their  works,  even  if  tbe  free  a 
artistic  feeling  then  prevails  less  than  the  calculating  and 
combining  understanding.   The  antique  stands  nearer  them  than 
their  predecessors.  With  great  earnestness  the  architectural 
works  of  the  ancients  were  by  them  investigated  anew,  measured 
by  stories  and  by  orders,  and  from  the  results  were  establish- 
ed  in  a  certain  way  for  proDortional  dimensions  of  ail  secara- 
te  members.   Thereby  architecture  assumed  a  prédomina ting  aca- 
démie cheracter.   Vitruvius'  works  (see  volume  1,  page  134)  a- 
gain  received  a  thorough  study,   More  than  previously  was  the 
attention  devoted  to  the  architectural  treatment.   The  ornamen- 
tal  décorative  work,  which  played  a  part  in  the  early  style  n 
nearly  equal  to  the  structural,  but  which  in  the  higb  Renaiss- 
ance appeared  in  a  harmonious  but  subordinate  relation,  indeed 
retained  its  purity,  Dut  showed  a  cool  and  almost  indiffèrent 
reserve.  *  Thus  the  buildings  received  an  indeed  dignified,  b 
but  frequently  stiff  and  aristocratie  appearance,  that  is  par- 
ticularly  expressed  in  palace  architecture  and  there  présents 
a  refleetion  of  that  grandeur  (grandezza),  that  proceeded  from 
Spain,  and  dominated  in  increasing  measure  the  society  there. 
About  the  end  of  the  century  the  détail  sinks  to  an  entirely 
capriciously  treated  portion  of  the  whole;  the  transition  to 
the  Barocco  style  is  corapleted.  *  * 

*  In    the   décadence  of    the   enjoyment    in   ornemental    décorative 
work    i8   expressed   a   lesseninq   of    the  national    in    the   archi  tec- 
ture   of    the  Renaissance,      The   humanistic   mouemenî   originating 
with    it   brought   a  division   of   human  society    inte   cultured    and 
uncul tured,      The   architecture   also    therefore   acquired    in    its 
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further   course   a  predominating   courtly   eharaeter . 

*  *  Indeed   striotly    taken,    the  Renaissance  does  not    thereby 
corne   to    its   end,      The  Barocco   style  and    its  successor    the  Roco- 
co   properly  form    the   last   phase  of   its  development,      Yet    their 
origin  and  development,    particulafly   in  northern  countries,    re- 
sults  from  so  many  new   impulses   and    oiews,    that  we  shall    cons- 
ider    thèse    in  a  spécial   Ohapter, 
l^l'ï'       II,   The  Structural  System  and  Tecbnical  Methods. 

With  the  revival  of  classieal  antiquity  the  antique  structu- 
rel System  again  came  into  use,  that  in  contrast  to  that  of  t 
the  resolution  of  the  masses  and  of  upward  movement  followed 
by  the  Qothic,  sought  esthetic  satisfaction  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  predominating  horizontal  architectural  masses  and  the  eou- 
ilibrium  and  uniformity  of  their  bearing  and  supported  members. 
Thereby  the  basai  principles  expressed  in  the  columnar  orders 
and  their  entablatures  became  prédominant  in  construction.  Th- 
us  the  Renaissance  invented  no  new  structural  System;  but  it 
performed  an  act  of  the  greatest  importance,  when  it  did  not 
restrict  itself  to  the  technics  of  the  ancients,  but  in  order 
to  construQt  rationally  in  ail  respects,  employed  ail  Systems 
of  construction  according  to  need.   It  thereby  introduced  a 
permanent  basai  idea  into  the  art  of  the  interior,  since  it 
held  itself  entirely  free  from  structural  restreints,  so  far 
as  esthetic  harmony  permitted  this. 

With  the  same  freedom  it  proceeded  in  the  sélection  of  its 
building  matériels  and  their  technical  treatment  and  employme- 
nt.   Por  the  walls,  ceilings,  roofs  and  décorations,  it  emplo- 
yed the  same  matériels  as  the  preceding  art  periods.   Only  ir- 
,..  on  passed  into  use  in  éreater  abundance,  yet  not  as  an  indepen- 
dent  structural  matériel  in  the  présent  sensé,  but  as  an  aidi- 
ng  materiâl  for  stone  and  wooden  structures,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  anchors  and  ties  for  arch  stresses.   The  antique 
had  avoided  as  far  as  possible  such  visible  means  of  construc- 
tion, that  must  produce  reflections  on  their  permanence;  the 
Renaissance  made  abundant  use  of  them,  not  only  in  arched  pas- 
sages but  even  in  great  halls  and  churches.   The  walls  consist 
of  a  masonry  nucleus,  either  of  rubble  or  brickwork  executed 
with  asphalt  or  lime  mortar,  in  which  the  openings  for  light 
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and  tbe  supporting  pointe  are  ODaitted  for  tfae  finally  applied 

facing  with  ashlars.   In  the  dreseing  of  the  latter  the  Renai- 
ssance shows  itself  very  fertile  on  the  side  of  form.   Before 
it  ashlars  niostly  had  smooth  external  surfaces.   But  besides 
thèse,  ashlars  with  bosses  and  drafted  margins  were  consnion  in 
àntiquity  among  the  Creeks,  Struscans,  Romans,  and  in  the  Rom- 
anesque period,  particularly  in  fortifications»  combined  with 
smooth  stones  having  ornamental  chiseling,  and  in  the  Romanes- 
que period  was  common  the  moulded  border  with  smooth  boss.   T 
The  Renaissance  adopted  anew  thèse  modes  of  cutting  ashlars  as 
a  very  important  décorative  means  for  animating  wall  surfaces; 
thèse  were  richly  treated  in  the  form  of  square  or  rectangular 
diamond  ashlars  and  those  with  flat  raised  bosses,  and  thèse 
were  either  used  uniformly  over  the  entire  façades,  or  with  a 
,'■)' certain  graduation,  so  that  bold  and  irregular  bosses  were  ar- 
rangea for  the  lower  story,  for  the  second  a  regular  jointing 
with  flatter  ashlars,  with  entirely  jBlane  ashlars  or  sœooth 
cooreed  masonry  in  the  upper  story.  (?ig.  209).  F'rom  the  irr- 
egular and  dry  treatment  with  bosses  this  method  received  the 
name  of  rustication,  that  was  also  transferred  to  ashlars  with 
more  oareful  treatment  of  the  faces.   The  rustic  work  présents 
"a   représentation  of  rude  strength  in  alliance  with  the  arraoé 
ging  and  créative  soirit  of  man*'.  —  Besides  this  masonry  with 
a  facing  of  natural  stones,  there  is  also  such  with  bricks  le- 
ft  visible,  thèse  being  frequently  stained  red  with  white  joi- 
nts, usually  as  a  covering  of  the  wall  between  the  eut  stone 
architecture,  frequently  in  combination  with  olastered  and  pa- 
inted  green  surfaces,  also  by  a  network  cattern  of  red  and  yel- 
low  stones,   This  mode  of  décoration  was  translated  into  nobl- 
er  stone  for  particularly  dignifiied  constructions,^  and  thus  i 
into  facings  with  slabs  of  marble  in  surface  patterns  of  diff- 
érent colors,  a  procédure  that  greatly  flourished,  especially 
among  the  Venetiacs.   Greater  favor  was  already  enjoyed  in  the 
early  period  by  terra  cotta,  botb  in  natural  colors  as  well  as 
with  variously  colored  glazes,  and  indeed  for  architectural  en- 
closures  as  well  as  for  purely  ornamental  décorations.   If  in- 
ferior  and  unequal  materials  were  employed  for  the  walls,  a  p 
protective  coating  of  lime  plaster  was  given  to  them,  to  wbieh 
was  sometimes  given  an  artistic  effect  by  the  sgraffito  to  be 
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described  later.  à   buildiné  material  very  flexible  for  relief 
décoration  was  thus  secured  in  etucco  (eee  volume  1,  page  76), 
of  which  excessive  ose  was  made,  especially  by  the  late  Renai- 
ssance. 

Wood  takes  but  a  modest  part  in  the  external  constructions» 
of  Italian  art-  it  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  strongly  project- 
ing  (up  to  6.56  ft.)  roofs,  which  are  artistically  treated  as- 
a  wooden  cornice  with  console-like  ends  of  purlins  and  rafters. 
Tbe  Florentine  and  Pisan  palaces  acguired  by  this  a  very  effec- 
tive termination  of  the  façade. 

Por  the  roof  construction  as  a  rule  was  chosen  hri  low  purl- 
in  roof  covered  by  hiles  on  métal  plates,  more  rarely  (in  Gen- 
oa)  with  slates,  and  for  slight  inclinations,  stone  slabs. 

The  internai  ceilings  were  constructed  either  in  wood  as  hor- 
izontal layers  of  beams  and  ceiled  beneatb,  or  sclidly  in  sto- 
ne as  vaults.  for  the  latter  the  cross  vault  continues  en  use; 
but  the  ribs  of  mediaeval  form  are  only  retained  in  the  early 
Renaissance;  later  the  cross  vault  occurs  almost  always  in  the 
Roman  form  without  ribs,  the  groins  diminishing  upwards  towards 
/vy  the  vertex.   The  tunnel  vault  came  into  more  common  use  again, 
as  a  rule  being  subdivided  by  dropped  arches  and  coffered  aft- 
er  the  antique  form,   Over  winding  stairways  it  becomes  the  a 
annular  vault.   A  new  form  was  introduced  by  the  Renaissance 
in  the  coved  and  panel  vaults,  which  were  preferably  employed 
over  corridors,  vestibules,  stairways  and  festal  halls.   They 
resèed  on  the  impost  cornice  crowning  the  walls  as  a  broad  ca- 
vetto,  above  which  the  middle  panel  (mirror)  extended  as  a  ve- 
ry flat  vaàlt,   The  panel  received  a  gold  frame  run  in  stucco, 
in  geometrical  lines  in  the  Renaissance,  later  in  curved  ones. 
This  sort  of  vaulting  proved  especially  favorable>  since  it  r 
required  but  little  height  and  presented  large  undivided  surf- 
aces for  the  représentation  of  relief  and  picturesque  figure 
compositions.   The  exécution  followed  with  tiles  laid  flat  in 
excellent  stone  and  mortar;  it  olaced  great  demands  on  the  sk- 
ill  of  the  workmen.   Por  great  spans  men  preferred  the  sham 
vault  already  recommended  by  Vitruvius,  built  of  wood  with  la- 
ths  or  board  sheathing  and  a  coating  of  reeds  and  plaster.   S 
Strong  vault  thrusts,  when  no  tie  rods  were  arranged,  were  fre- 
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frequeDtly  opposed  by  a  corresponding  strenéthening  of  tbe 
walls  by  buttresses,  which  then  extendeô  tbeir  entire  heiéht 
with  tbe  saiEe  tfaickness,  witti  oornlcies  broken  around  them  and 
airy  caps  iike  tabernacles  instead  of  finials. 

Borne  construction  received  a  éreater  development.  Models 
for  this  were  afforded  both  by  the  examples  êiven  by  the  Rom- 
ans (in  the  Pantbeon  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica;  volume 
1,   paées  135,  139)  with  circuler  or  polygonal  substructures, 
and  also  by  the  Byzantine  System,  which  transferred  the  square 
ground  form,  by  means  of  oeodentives  (volume  1,  ïig.  176)  in 
the  form  of  sphericel  triangles  or  trapezoids,  to  the  base  ri- 
ng of  the  dôme,  above  the  Éornice  of  which  rose  the  dôme.  Sm- 
aller  dômes  were  mostly  built  sclid  and  were  not  rarely  cover- 
ed  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  larger  ones  being  erected  in  two  shel- 
Is  (after  the  model  of  the  dôme  of  the  cathedrel  of  Florence, 
page  171),  the  external  one  chiefly  haviné  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tectîQg'the  internai  one  irom  the  injurious  effects  of  the  we- 
ather.  Therefore  the  great  dômes  became  comparatively  light, 
but  by  the  proper  stifiening  of  both  shells  secured  nearly  the 
résistance  of  solid  construction.   The  érandest  dôme  construct- 
ion of  the  Renaissance  is  reoresented  by  the  dôme  of  S.  Peter 
at  Rome.  Michelangelo  had  arranged  iron  anchors  in  the  drum 
in  his  model  and  iron  rings  in  the  dôme,  which  were  later  inc- 
reased  (now  five  in  ail),  b^or  a  third  of  the  height  both  dôm- 
es are  built  solid  as  one;  then  they  seperate  into  a  thick  in- 
ternai dôme  end  an  external  dôme,  which  consists  of  a  thin  sh- 
ell  extending  between  strongly  projecting  rifes  and  covered  wi- 
th lead.  (Pig.  210).   In  the  hollow  soace  between  the  two  dôm- 
es double  winding  stairways  lead  un  to  tne  Isntern,  then  down 
again  to  the  main  cornice  of  the  inner  dôme.   Only  by  thèse  s 
stairways  are  the  two  dômes  connected  togettier.   With  the  vast 
internai  ciameter  of  139.6  ft.  (i.e.,  39.4  ft.  more  than  in  S. 
Sophie),  the  dôme  of  S.  Peter's  rests  on  a  drum  extended  hiéh 
above  the  roof  of  the  colossal  buildiné  at  a  heiéht  of  264.4 
ft.  and  thus  atteins  to  the  height  of  404.9  ft.  to  the  eye  ab- 
ove the  pavement.   îhus  aside  from  the  oerfectly  harmonious 
contrcl  of  the  material  and  its  architecture]  subdivision,  it 
aDoears  as  the  érandest  structural  work,  that  tne  nistory  of 
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architecture  bas  to  exbibit  anywfaere. 


III.  The  Architectural  Treatffient. 

Still  more  decidedly  and  exoressively  than  in  tbe  construct- 
ion did  the  Renaissance  apDly  itself  to  the  architecture  and 
décoration  of  the  antique.   It  was  then  unavoidable,  that  et 
first  only  the  most  striking  adoptions  again  found  emolcyment, 
frequently  without  oréanic  prooriety.   The  mediaeval  arranéeni- 
ent  of  the  eround  plan  and  proportions  of  the  mass  of  the  str- 
ucture yet  continued  for  a  longer  time.   To  the  façades  were 
given  a  plinth  as  a  base  and  a  crowning  main  cornice,  the  wall 
surface  lying  between  them  having  a  subdivision  into  stori'es 
by  belts.  The  wall  surface  was  suppressed  in  the  Gothic  as 
much  as  possible,  but  again  entered  into  its  rights  as  such  a 
and  was  strongly  accented  by  rustication.  The  profiles  of  the 
belt  and  main  cornices  still  show  a  very  uncertain  handling  i 
in  the  first  time;  it  finds  tbe  beautiful  more  by  an  unconsci- 
ous  leeling  of  tact,  than  by  a  Knowledge  of  the  systeni.   It  is 
also  at  first  less  the  correct  and  strong  forms,  than  the  dap- 
py  distribution  and  tne  inass  relations  of  the  doorways  and  Win- 
dows with  tneir  enclosures  and  tne  expressive  developiïient  of 
^'•\  the  wall  surfaces  thernselves,  which  carry  in  tnemselves  the  n 
new  eleffients  of  beautiful  forms.   To  thèse  are  further  added 
niches,  balconies,  bay  Windows,  loééias,  and  at  about  the  end 
of  tne  early  Renaissance,  the  entire  antiaue  system  of  pilast- 
ers  and  columns  with  its  orders  for  the  supports  and  entablat- 
ures,  and  furthermore  already  at  the  beéinning  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance, an  extreinely  rich  décoration  by  relief  and  painted  orna- 
ment. 

The  Dlinth  in  the  early  tiice  chiefly  consisted  of  slabs  wit- 
hout BDOuldings  and  set  on  edée,  in  f'iorence  of  a  iow  stone  be- 
nch;  in  the  high  Renaissance,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
after  tbe  model  of  the  antique  pedestal  of  a  col umn. (Volume  1, 
page  126).   The  belts  in  the  Florentine  Renaissance  were  ail 
continuons  window  sill  belts  with  the  profiliné  of  toe  antique 
impost  cornice;  later  they  were  lowered  to  the  levels  of  the 
floors  of  the  différent  stories,  then  receiving  bolder  fornis 
with  a  tendency  to  the  antique  belt  cornice.   Ii  bricks  were 
employed  for  tnis,  then  sliéht  projections  were  éiven  to  them. 
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but  richer  ornamentetion.  In  cities  with  increasing  population 
one  also  meets  with  projections  of  tbe  upoer  stories  on  round 
archet  with  consoles  or  directly  on  stone  consoles,  even  if 
far  less  commonly  than  in  the  North. 

As  a  rule  the  main  cornice  adhères  closely  to  the  Roman  mod- 
illion  cornice  (Compare  volume  1,  Pig.  131;  volume  2,  Pié.  211), 
but  it  was  also  freely  treated  in  wooden  construction  with  pl- 
astering  on  reeds,  as  a  ereat  cavetto  in  combination  with  rou- 
nd arches  and  colored  décoration,  thus  forming  an  extreraely  m 
magnificent  crown  to  the  façade. 

The  portais  in  the  B'iorentine  early  Renaissance  hâve  a  semi- 
circular  top  with  a  wide  moulded  enclosure.  (Pig.  209).  In 
feombardy  they  are  quite  early  enclosed  by  pil asters  and  even 
y:   by  candelabra  —  columns  with  antique  entablatures  and  rich 
ornamental  work.  (F'ies.  312,  261).   Instead  of  pilasters  some- 
times  occur  in  Senoa,  Qmbria  and  Rome  hali,  three-quarter  and 
full  columns  (Pig.  213),  as  well  as  double  columns  with  figur- 
es and  pediment  or  segmentai  caps,  and  also  finally  with  pro,]- 
ecting  columns,  hermes  or  caryatids  as  supports  for  the  balco- 
ny  projecting  above  them.   In  the  form  and  treatment  of  the  w 
window  at  first  there  still  reacts  the  mediaeval  tradition, 
îhey  ended  in  round  arches,  frequently  coupled  by  the  inserti- 
on of  a  middle  column.  (Pigs.  215,  250).   The  profiling  of  the 
enclosure  generally  follows  the  antique  architrave.  In  the  h 
high  and  late  Renaissance  the  window  chiefly  assumes  the  lorm 
of  a  vertical  rectangle.  It  is  then  oreferred  to  crown  it  by 
a  frieze  and  cap  (Pig.  216,  173),  whereby  thèse  frequently  re- 
st  on  consoles.  (Pig.  263),  With  a  richer  treatment  of  window 
enclosure  forms  an  independent  architecture  of  pilasters  and 
columns  with  a  paracet  like  a  ped estai  and  an  antique  entabla- 
ture,  on  which  rests  also  a  pediment  or  arched  C8d  (see  Wind- 
ows in  Pigs.  151,  157).   As  in  late  Pemaii  art,  likewise  in  the 
Renaissance,  niches  wittj  round  arched  tops,  frequently  decora- 
ted  by  a  sbell  (Pigs.  251,  222,  268),  became  a  favorite  motive 
for  animating  well  surfaces  and  for  the  réception  of  statues. 
Salconies  were  not  limited  to  a  single  window  (Pig.  216),  but 
frequently  extended  along  an  entire  façade.  (Pig.  252).   If  t 
the  face  of  the  story  above  them  be  not  set  back,  they  were  c 
composed  of  cro.jecting  stone  slabs  on  consoles  and  furnished 
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witta  a  railing,  wbose  rail  was  at  first  sopported  by  decorated 
slabs  or  little  columns,  but  at  about  tbe  end  of  the  15  tb  cen- 
tury  by  balustere,  a  form  of  email  free  support  exclusively  be=^ 
longing  to  the  Renaissance,  thet  indeed  recalls  the  antioue  f 
form  of  the  candelabra,  but  is  hère  quite  differently  employed. 
Bay  Windows  likewise  occur  in  the  Italien  Renaissance,  even  if 
less  connnonly  tban  in  northern  art.   Tbey  appear  in  the  South 
Hiore  as  covered  balconies.   Put  so  aauch  the  more  coniffion  are 
loggaias,  wbich  already  in  œediaeval  Venice  form  a  design  char- 
acteristic  for  the  art  of  the  city  of  the  laéoons,  and  may  we- 
11  from  thence  bave  found  the  way  to  the  remainder  of  Italy. 
fhey  afford  protection  from  sun  and  rain,  give  space  for  a  ér- 
eater  number  of  persons,  and  thus  so  properly  correspond  to 
the  Italian  cliœate,   Tbe  high  and  late  Penaissance  egain  adop- 
ted  8  œotive  intr-oduced  from  the  antique,  the  attic  (volume  1, 
page  107);  this  freqoently  increased  to  a  separate  low  story 
provided  with  sœall  Windows  (Pig.  236),  and  it  ©ccors  in  comb- 
ination  with  balustrade  termine tions  and  figure  décorations. 
(Pig.  2>8).  The  pediment  first  came   into  more  extended  eœploy- 
ment  in  the  late  Renaissance,  yet  more  in  church  tban  in  secu- 
lar  architecture.  Villas  and  the  better  elass  of  dwellings  o 
often  received  above  the  roof  an  addition  like  a  portico,  ter- 
med  loggetta  or  belvédère,  en  oiers  or  columns  with  architrav- 
es and  a  low  bip  roof. 

façade  architecture  attained  a  grander  development  about  the 
end  of  the  early  Renaissance  and  in  tbe  high  and  late  Renaiss- 
ance by  tbe  odoption  of  the  antique  System  ef  pilasters  and  c 
columns  in  ail  external  architecture.  Nearly  ail  the  more  im- 
portent masters  investigated  the  "orders  of  columns*'  of  the  a 
ancients  and  fixed  their  proportions.   Already  the  learned  Al- 
berti  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  fully  expressed  himself  in 
regard  to  tbe  columnar  orders;  the  theoriets  Vignola,  Scamozzi 
and  Palladio  did  this  later  in  a  far»  stricter  sensé.   Tbey  t 
took  the  System  forun  on  the  Roman  monuments  for  the  Tuscan, 
Doric,  lonic,  Gorinthian  and  Composite  orders  (volume  1,  page 
1G8  et  seq.)  witbout  substantiel  alternations,  and  thereby  es- 
tablished  a  canon  for  the  monumental  treatment  ©f  façades,  wh- 
ich remained  in  force  until  the  most  récent  tiees.   Pigs.  217, 
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243,  259,  262,  273  and  275  exhibît  bow,  though  somewhat 
trfiiiiftd  in  coBceptioo  from  tfee  beginning,  the  œatore  style  gr- 
adually  âeveloped. 

?iie  Renaissance  worked  ont  an  endless  variety  in  tbe  foriîs 
of  détails.   By  an  extremely  capricious  fusion  of  lonic  and  Co- 
rintbian  forms  and  the  intertirining  of  oonventionali^ed  and  n 

c'i  nataralistic  foliage  with  emblems,  animal  forms  and  figures, 
were  produced  new  capitals  for  columns  and  pilasters  in  lavish 
abundance.  (Pigs.  218,  219).  Tbe  shafts  of  tbe  columns  were 
richly  ornamented  by  flûtes,  cabled  or  plein,  by  small  figures 
and  festoons  on  tne  lower  tbird,  and  eveo  witb  ornaroental  work 
covering  tbeir  entire  beigbt  (ffig.  220),  and  likewise  tbe  pil- 
asters bad  vertical  bands  of  scroll  ornaments  in  sunken  panels 
(arabesques;  S!ig.  222).   Witb  equal  luxuriance  were  decorated 
tbe  entablatures,  tbe  arcb  spandrels  and  even  tbe  pedesâals  of 
the  columns.  Tbe  early  Fenaissance  sbows  itself  in  tbis  resp- 
ect more  tolérant  ^ûà^fertile  tban  tbe  developed  style,  by  w 
whicb  certain  limits  were  placed  for  pnrely  ornamental  art  for 
the  benefit  of  tbe  prédominant  architectural  effect.   Seslde 
the  coluffins,  piers  witb  square,  rectangular  and  octagonal  sec- 
tions, canôelabra-columne,  particularly  in  upper  Itely,  hermes 
(i.e.  buste  with  supporting  piers  diminishing  ôownwards,  Fig. 
274), as  well  as  earyatids  and  atlantes  (volume  1,  pages  70,  82) 
found  employment  as  free  supports  or  as  those  attacbed  to  tbe 
walls.   But  tbe  latter  do  not,  as  in  the  antique,  bave  an  ind- 

,  (^'-'/ifferent  pose,  but  as  tbe  supports  of  the  balconies  and  ceili- 
ngs,  tbey  oppose  themselves  witb  visible  expression  against  t 
tbe  loâds  resting  on  them,   Since  tbe  great  architects  of  the 
Renaissance  were  also  sculoturs  end  also  mostly  painters,  tbey 
had  relief  and  painting  at  command,  and  tbey  placed  thèse  in 
tbe  ricbest  measure  in  the  service  of  architecture. 

IV.  Internai  Architecture  and  Décoration, 
fcike  the  antique  in  its  time,  tbe  Renaissance  transferrred 
in  a  similar  manner  the  architectural  System  developed  on  tbe 
façades  aleo  to  tbe  internai  architecture,  s©  far  as  tbis  cor- 
respénded  to  the  intended  purpose  of  the  room.   But  in  tbis 
Ghurch  buildings  did  not  corne  into  considération,  or  at  leest 
not  chiefly.   As  a  genuine  "art  of  living",  tbeir  attention 
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was  devGted  in  equal  measure  to  the  palace  of  the  noble  and  e 
even  to  the  dwellinjg  of  the  well  to  do  citizen,  in  order  also 
to  èive   to  it  convenience,  comfort  end  artistic  beauty.   Tbus 
the  great  halls,  réception  and  living  reoms  were  tben  treated 
as  iœpressively  as  possible,  and  not  only  thèse,  but  also  the 
entrances  to  them.   Since  the  state  and  living  rooms  were  no 
longer  on  the  ground  level,  as  in  the  antique  house,  bot  lay 
in  the  opper  story,  the  construction  of  the  stairifays  rose  to 
great  importance.   In  thèse  the  Renaissance  created  new  arch- 
itectural types  almost  without  modèle.   The  narrow  winding  st- 
airways  cf  the  middle  âges  were  only  retained  for  the  servants' 
and  subordinate  rooms.  Por  the  main  stairways  were  cbosen  st- 
raight  flights  ©f  stairs  with  resticg  places  (levels),  conven- 
ient  and  low  steps.   The  early  Renaissance  chiefly  pleced  them 
in  one  of  the  porticos  surrounding  the  court  (Pig.  185).   But 
the  high  Renaissance  and  yet  ipre  the  late  Renaissacce  erected 
spacious  and  inserttd  stairways  as  imposing  show  porticos  in 
the  great  style,  treated  with  costly  materials,  excellent  scul- 
ptures and  rich  paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceilings, 

The  floors,  in  case  they  were  laid  on  masonry  ceilings  (vau- 
Its),  consisted  of  sœiple  structures  of  terrazzo  (i.e.  bits  of 
stone  rolled  intc  a  layer  of  cernent,  rubbed  down  and  polisbed), 
in  richer  ones  of  glazed  clay  tiles,  marble  slabs  and  aiosaics; 
over  wooden  ceilings  were  adopted  a  simple  board  covering  or  a 
parquetry  floor. 

With  extrême  richness  and  variety  were  the  walls  decorated. 
On  them  the  great  sculptors  and  painters,  working  together,  f 
frequently  produced  results  of  the  highest  artistic  worth.  Wi- 
th exécution  in  relief  the  architectural  subdivision  of  the  w 
wall  was  always  treated  according  to  the  antique  principle  wi- 
th plinth,  a  row  of  oilasters,  wbose  corneces  and  paneli  encl- 
osed  in  the  intervais  formed  the  basis.   The  members,  frieze 
end  panels  received  a  rich  refief  for  painted  ornamentatien, 
whose  cherm  was  based  on  the  refined  graduation  of  the  archit- 
ecture and  ornament,  and  the  pleasing  treatment  of  the  détails. 
(Pig.  282).   Likewise  in  exclusively  painted  décoration  the 
conception  is  chiefly  architectural  (Pig.  223);  plinth,  pilas- 
ters,  frieze  and  cornice  were  still  jiainted  in  simple  colore 
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in  the  15  tb  century  (éray  on  iéray  or  brown  ob  brown),  but  la- 
ter  is  varied  treatment.   Insteed  of  a  facing  witb  the  nobler 
kindE  of  8tGBe  or  witb  stucco  nsually  appeared  woodec  paneling, 
either  in  almost  tbe  entire  feeij|ht  of  tbe  walls,  se  tbat  above 
the  comice  only  remained  epece  for  a  painted  frieze  as  tbe  op- 
per  termiBatioR  of  tbe  wall,  or  as  a  bigb  parapet.   In  secular 
buildings  tbe  walls  in  rooms  servisg  less  for  stete  purposes 
were  almost  cntirely  huBg  witb  fabrics,  steœped  leather  and  wo- 
ven  fabrics,  end  finally  were  covered  by  painted  or  printed  pa- 
pers»   as  spécial  show  pièces  were  the  nanties  treated.  Tbey 
bad  an  architectural  coBBtrtictioc  witb  pilasters  or  columns, 
sometiBies  elso  with  atlantes  as  supports  of  tbe  cornice  and  c 
crowned  by  caps  like  pediments  or  by  coats  ©f  ams  in  relief. 

If  the  ceilings  consisted  of  horizontal  layers  of  beams,  tb- 
ey were  treated  as  coffered  ceilings,  either  by  a  ceiling  on 
the  beams  and  the  placing  of  bands,  or  by  tiEbers  inserted  be- 
tween  tbe  beams  and  correspondingly  covered  by  paneling  and 
œouldings.  Prototypes  for  thèse  existed  in  tbe  portico  ceil- 
ings of  tbe  antique, (Volume  1,  page  65),  and  in  the  coffers  of 
Roman  vaults.  (Volume  1,  page  113).   In  the  Benaissence  thèse 
ceilings  were  frequently  enclosed  by  rieb  carved  work,  painti- 
Bg  and  gilding  to  transcendent  splendor.  Tbe  panels  (coffers) 
were  originally  square,  later  hexagonal  end  octagonal  witb  tri- 
angles lying  between  them  etc. ,  and  shaned  in  star  forms.   In 
tbe  late  Renaissance  (first  in  tbe  Ooge's  palace  at  Venice,  af- 
ter  16  0)  the  uniforn)  division  into  coffers  was  abandoced  in 
favor  of  a  large  iniddle  panel  enclosed  by  a  wide  gilded  fraœe, 
and  containing  figure  compositions  of  tbe  grand  style  in  natu- 
ralistic  colors  on  the  background.   By  thèse  the  design  ©f  the 
interior  was  elevated,  and  the  iBfipreESîon  was  creeted,  tbat  t 
the  ceiling  was  perforeted,  permittine  a  view  of  idéal  archit- 
ecture and  landscapes,  variously  colored  figure  groups  and  the 
like.   In  well  cslculeted  gradmetion  then  the  paintings  of  the 
subordinate  panels  are  kept  in  a  single  color  (in  brown,  gray 
or  a  bronfife  tint).  Likewise  on  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  aboot 
the  seœe  tiine  are  oifiitted  tbe  originally  prevailing  coffers  in 
favor  ©f  a  sinilar  division  of  the  surfaces  of  the  vaults  into 
panels,  in  wbicb  painting  finds  space  f  or  :3MapiJB«t  fcistorical 
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representetions,  as  well  as  for  the  developmect  of  ricfc  orna«- 
ental  uagnif ieence. 

To  the  omamental  arts  fell  an  infinitely  greeter  importance 
than  as  in  the  œidclle  âges.   The  eBJoyment  of  ornamentel  work 
had  becoœe  œore  intensive  and  gênerai.  With  spirited  récogni- 
tion were  porsued  the  works  of  sculpture,  oî   painting,  end  of 
the  minor  arts;  they  were  then  prized  œore  for  merely  esthitic 
enjoyment  than  as  mental  représentations,  tbough  pleesing  to 
the  eye.  Thus  figures  and  scènes  fro»  the  ancient  œyths  reap- 
pear  as  favorite  œotives  aad  even  penetrate  into  consecrated 
places.   The  high  nobility  o^  form  of  the  antique  art  became 
again  the  chosen  idéal  of  the  Renaissance  inester.  ïet   formai 
beauty  indicates  only  ©ne  basis  of  their  ertistic  création,  i 
iûdeed  not  one  of  the  most  important.  The  aim  of  the  Benaiss- 
ance  lies  in  an  expressed  realism,  which  instead  of  gênerai  t 
types  sought  to  présent  a  picture  of  the  actual  wcrld  witi  the 
diversity  of  individuals  by  the  strongly  eœphasized  expression 
of  character  and  iupulse  in  the  face,  figure,  aioveaient  and  clo- 
thing,  with  tbe  entire  surroundings  in  space  in  coiplete  truth 
to  life.  Therefcre  sculpture  in  relief  produces  a  représenta- 
tion of  the  figures  with  architectural  aad  landscape  backgrou- 
nds  viewed  in  perspective  (Pié.  885),  and  it  sometiffles  even  t 
takes  into  its  service  the  sister  art  (by  paintiné  and  giléing 
the  whole  or  certain  parts).   This  fresh  conception  of  nature 
is  especially  peculiar  to  the  works  of  the  Quattrocento.   In 
the  high  and  late  Renaissance  occurs  —  in  relief  core  tban  in 
painting  —  aaong  tbe  conscious  antique  tendencies,  the  gener- 
alized  endeavor  for  purely  formai  beauty  again  becoases  strong- 
er  in  tbe  foreground. 

Monumental  sculpture  reoeived  its  chief  probleffi  in  the  prod- 
uction of  figure  décorations  by  statues  and  reliefs  for  façad- 
es (on  portais,  in  niches,  as  crowning  roofs),  in  the  internai 
arcftitecture  of  churohes  (on  altars,  pulpits,  tombs  and  the  1 
like)  and  of  palaces  (on  stairways  and  on  mantles  in  the  great 
halls).  The  ninor  reliefs  were  applied  to  the  rich  décorative 
ornanental  wcrk.  Its  conventional  développent  prooeeded  acco- 
rding  to  the  tendencies  aentioned  above.  Ail  tecbnical  uetbo- 
ds  were  ineluded  in  the  domain  of  activity;  sculptures  in  nob- 
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Qoble  and  coœBon  etOBee,  is  stucco,  bronze,  terra  cotte  and  i» 
wood.   Sculpture  in  stone  end  in  etucoo  became  gênerai,  tbe 
firet  chiefly  in  external  architecture,  tbe  latter  (lafter  tbe 
ffiidàle  of  tbe  16  tb  eentury)  came  into  use  in  tbe  internai  or- 
namentation.  casting  in  bronze  reached  bi^b  perfection,  âlr- 
eady  with  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  early  Renaiseance,  tbe  Florent- 
ine ^biherti,  a  conteuporary  ©f  Bronellescbi,  bad  created  in 
tbe  eastern  bronze  doors  for  tbe  baptistery  at  Florence  ©ne  of 
tbe  Bjost  famous  masterworks  of  sculpture.  (Pig.  225.  •).  Terra 
cotta,  likewise  by  a  Florentine  naster  of  tbe  Quattrocento, 
hmo&   délia  Bobbia,  was  elevated  to  a  new  species  of  eculpture, 
wbeo  be  produced  bis  figure  reliefs  in  medallion  forn  in  oolo- 
red  glazed  clay  in  an  idéal  beauty  of  treatuent  of  form  and  c 
color.  Ad  iiportant  place  was  furtber  taken  in  tbe  Renaissan- 
ce by  décoration  in  wood,  botb  in  a  purely  architectural  use 
(supports,  cornices,  frame  enclosures  etc.),  as  well  as  in  we 
wood  carvings.  Tbeir  exécution  ocourred  partly  in  tbe  round  , 
partly  in  bigh  and  low  relief,  or  lying  entîrely  flat  in  tbe 
surface  es  inli^àâ  work,  or  as  intarsias  (aiarquetry),   Tuis 
tecbnical  procédure  was  already  proved  in  antiquity;  it  was  a- 
gain  revived  in  tbe  œiddle  âges  and  reached  tbe  bighest  perfec- 
'P-'  tioB  in  tbe  early  Renaissance.  Tbe  œetbod  of  exécution  consis- 
ted  in  laying  tbin  veneers  of  différent  woods  Éim  eacb  otber, 
ivory,  œotber  of  pearl  and  metels,  then  sawing  them  put  et  the 
saffie  tioie,  properly  interchanging  theœ,  glueing  and  laying  "tb- 
em.  Tbe  drawings  still  consisted  of  geometricel  ofMPtt&riis  in 
tbe  «iddle  âges,  alnost  always  in  black  and  white,  but  after 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  15  tb  eentury  were  ornaments,  architectu- 
ral perspectives,  landscapes,  and  even  representetions  of  fig- 
ures. 

♦  fheee  doore  eontained    in  10  panels  figure    relief b,    whieh 
represent   teenee  frcm    the  Qld    Testament,    frcm    the  création   of 
man  onwards,      Uichelangeto  was   se   enraptured    by    thetr  beauty, 
that   be  aaid,    that    they  eeuld   stand   at    the  gâtes  9f  paradiee, 

To  monumental  painting  fell  the  rich  colored  ornamentation 
on  ceilings  and  walls.  In  tbe  15  tb  eentury  it  o^efly  sougbt 
to  iffiitate  architecture  by  a  colored  coffering  of  the  vault  c 
eompartments  and  architectural  perspectives  with  garlands  etc. 
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OD  tbe  wall  surfaces.   Tbe  larger  mural  paintiBgs  were  enclos- 

eà   by  bands  xxf   cu^nanient,  tbet  are  egein  Interrupted  by  sœaller 
paintings  coQtaiied.  withiu  circles  and  polygons  like  œedallio- 
DS.   ÎD  this  maoner  the  meaning  of  the  great  paintings  was  br- 
oaght  into  barmony.   As  the  technical  method,  fresco  (volume  1, 
page  125)  aliaost  exclusively  came  ioto  ose,  wbich  showed  itse- 
If  to  be  very  suitable  and  durable  ^or  tbe  internai  architect- 
ure,  tjikewise  on  the  façades  the  enjoyœent  of  artistic  décor- 
ation frequently  no  loniler  left  free  the  plastered  surfaces  be- 
tween  Windows  and  cornices;  they  were  then  covered  by  ornaiDen- 
tal  or  figure  paintings  in  fresco  or  in  the  more  durable  sgraf- 
fito.  In  the  latter  case  the  wall  surface  first  received  a  d 
dark  (œostly  black)  background,  then  a  thin  white  or  light  yel- 
low  coating  over  this.  In  which  by  œeans  of  properly  shaped  p 
points  and  scrapers,  the  design  was  produced  by  removing  the 
coating  in  lines  or  spots,  Tbus  hsû   been  obtained  a  façade 
painting,  which  was  as  durable  as  even  the  plastering  itself. 
tikewise  cbiaoscuro  (^light-dark*)  frequently  came  into  use, 
a  painting  with  but  one  color  on  the  wet  plaster  ground. 

About  the  end  of  the  16  th  centary,  snggested  by  the  discov- 
ery  of  tbe  iaths  ©f  Titus  in  Borne  (volume  1,  page  114),  was 
perfected  a  great  transformation  in  the  décoration  and  indeed 
chiefly  in  the  ornanentation  of  the  internai  walls  and  eeilin- 
gs.   Ib  a  variegated  altawation  and  combinat  ion  ©f  stucco  wi- 
th painting  were  înterwoven,  starting  from  tbe  antique  protot- 
ypes ©f  •'grotesques'',  ornamental  motives  of  ail  kinds,  human 
and  animal  forms,  fabulons  beings,  implements  of  tecbnics,  art 
and  science,  fanciful  architecture,  events  from  mythology,  oo- 
etry  «nd  history,  also  la^dscapes,  often  encloeed  es  snall  i»>e*- 
taras  within  délicate  frames  of  stucco,  with  ornamental  work, 
especially  acanthus  scrolls,  garlands  of  fruits  and  foliage, 
bands  end  knets.  The  nost  charmiiig  forms  and  celors  were  tbue 
enchanting  in  a  blooffiing  and  inexheustible  artistic  imaginati- 
on, which  coœbined  tbe  seoarate  pictures  into  a  rapturous  play 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  controlled  by  the  most  refined  feel- 
ing  for  a  cbeerful  and  ornamental  effect.   Ali  détails  were  ex- 
ecuted  in  perfectly  graceful  drawings;  the  wbole  covers  the  s 
Bhafts  of  the  main  and  sobordinete  pilestees  and  their  bands. 
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as  well  as  the  encloeores  of  the   parts  of  wall  and  céilinÇ  in 
aiî  entirely  flat  cbaracter,  80  that  thèse  decorstioDS  join  in 
the  General  effect.  By  this  metbod  Raphaël  and  his  followers 
and  pupils  finisbed  tbe  loggias  of  the  Vaticac  iB  Pooce  (1513- 
1519),  thus  creating  the  most  beautiful  and  artistically  inte- 
restiDg  portiGos  in  the  world.  (figs.  226,   287).  ïheir  style 
of  decoratioB  thereby  attained  to  classical  iffiportance. 
/  Besides  tbis  ornamentally  conoeived  décoration,  there  conti- 
nued  in  ose  io  the  high  Renaissance  the  décoration  of  walls  a 
and  ceilicgs  by  great  paintings.  Yet  in   accordance  with  the 
antique  tendency  of  the  time,  the  relief  élément  in  décoration 
became  stronger,  in  order  to  prodoce  a  greater  fearmony  of  the 
sQbdivision  of  tbe  wall  with  the  architecture.   The  colored  o 
ornainentetion  on  tbe  walls  thus  gradoally  receded  in  favor  of 
tbe  purely  architectural  ornamentation.  Tbe  late  Renaissance 
finally  limited  it  in  great  part  to  tbe  ceilings,  indeed  there 
to  the  large  paintings  ia  the  œain  and  some  side  panels  (Pig. 
224),  while  the  others  were  left  in  white  stucco  and  partislly 
gilded.   The  tendency  toward  relief  dominetee  even  paintiné, 
wbîch  freqoently  falls  into  tbe  imitation  of  architecture,  sc- 
ulptures and  statues. 

On  façades  efter  the  beginniré  of  the  16  th  century,  p«inted 
ornaaientation  already  receded.   Dikewise  there  the  essentiels 
of  tbe  structural  appearance  consisted  of  the  architectural  f 
fraffiework  with  tbe  sculptures.  Pinally  Kenaissance  décoration 
appears  in  complète  dependence  on  the  architecture  aod  sculpt- 
ure, certainly  designed  to  enhance  their  poBipoos  effects. 

In  ©marnent  the  basis  was  formed  by  antique  ornamental  loti- 
ves  end  décorative  foras,  the  Roffian  acanthus  with  its  foliage 
and  scroll  work  in  combination  with  vases,  candelabrae,  saaks, 
cornnoopias,  trophies,  bands,  wreaths  and  garlends  of  flowers, 
with  interwGven  représentations  of  figures,  together  with  frets 
and  wave  lines.   Tbe  foliage  was  taken  from  tbe  native  plant 
world  and  treated  naturally  or  conventionally ,  in  the  latter 
case  in  direct  connection  with  the  antique.   The  œasters  hère 
proceeded  very  properly,  wben  tbey  shaped  leaves  and  scrolls 
to  be  executed  io  narble,  differently  from  those  in  wood,  and 
those  in  terra  cotta  again  differed  fro»  bronze  foliage.   Pu. 
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Pnrest  in   drawing  and  execetion  appear  the  ornamental  forœs  c 
chiseled  in  marble;  for  tbese  are  especially  oharaoterietic  a 
again  the  panels  eut  in  the  pilaeters  instead  of  flotes. (tej- 
ected  froB  the  first  in  the  Renaissance).  ¥he  latter  rise  fr- 
GŒ  flower  corollas  or  vase  forns  as  organic  csobinations  of  c 
/^J^ coDventionalized  leaf  forms,  particularly  of  the  antique  (Roœ- 
an)  acanthus  and  its  interlaced  scrolls  (volume  1,   ^ig.  136) 
with  naturally  treated  forms  of  ail  kinds,  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruits,  that  either  forœ  a  single  steœ  of  oandelabra-like  flo- 
wer stalks  growing  above  each  otber  with  corollas  and  vases, 
or  follow  a  séries  of  spirals,  the  whole  animated  by  birds  and 
other  animais,  as  well  as  fabnlous  beings,  heads  and  feet  of 
animais,  which  àire*tly  pass  into  the  plant  wopk.  (Pig.  228). 
Otber  panels  conslst  of  trophies,  weapons  and  coats  of  arss, 
that  are  grouped  together  with  objects  of  the  most  différent 
kinds,  and  are  ornamented  by  conventionalized  and  natural  fol- 
iage  and  scroll  work.  fhis  ornaœent  already  received  in  the 
Quattrocento  the  not  exaoily  appropriate  appellation  of  •ara- 
besques*'. (?oloHie  1,  page  214).  It  appeared  ie  the  15  th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  16  th  century  as  a  nearly  independent  re- 
suit of  the  art  of  the  tiue,  and  it  essentially  differs  from 
the  ^grotesques*  occurring  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Ginque- 
cento.  The  arabesque  is  always  a  surface  décoration  generally 
arrangea  aecording  to  geosetrical  rhythm,  filling,  connected 
and  growing  by  itself,  which  was  originally  exeouted  in  relief. 
{?ig.  228).  Sut  the  grotesque  rather  represents  a  loose  end 
fanciful  arrangement  of  the  motives  from  art,  nature  and  life 
in  a  eoBtiuual  alternation  of  ornamental  work  with  framed  pic- 
tures,  medalliens  «Bd  shields,  exeouted  as  a  combination  of  or- 
namental relief  éfi  stucoo  with  painting.  (Pig.  227),  The  gro- 
tesque also  experienced  an  infinitely  more  varieâ  use,  when  it 
was  no  longer  restricted  to  the  frames  and  the  character  of  t 
the  ornaments  filling  thena,  but  also  extended  over  larger  por- 
tions of  the  walls  aad  even  entire  ceilings.  (Pig.  223). 

After  the  grotesque  ornament  hacl  reached  its  cilmax  in  the 
Vatican  loggias,  it  rapidly  receded.  The  décorations  created 
with  refined  and  tactful  feeling  in  perfect  harmony  by  an  art 
caprice  adjusted  most  happily  must  lose  their  charm,  as  scon 
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as  tbey  were  transferred  in  a  œerely  iœitative  way  by  less  éif- 
ted  artiBts  to  areas,  for  wiiich  tbe  originels  were  n©t  lutended. 
To  tbis  iras  added  the  great  predoœinance  of  tbe  architeotore 
l^al6Biateér'fMfi>aQgeQeral  structural  eifect,  wbich  so  far  es  t 
tbe  Works  of  tbe  severe  tbeorists  did  not  corne  into  considéra- 
tioE,  wBs  copropted  almost  capriciously  io  its  profiles,  and 
tbe  love  for  individuai  tbings  was  no  longer  applied  to  tbe 
détails,  but  was  based  on  tbeir  former  treatment.  fbe  relati- 
ons between  figure  and  pure  ornament,  so  carefully  adjusted  in 
tbe  beat  period,  between  stucco  and  color,  area  and  frame  of 
tbe  pictare,  beeame  variable  and  uncertain.   Tbe  oofflposition 
fell  into  a  patterned  and  exoressionless  séries  of  lines,  into 
a  beavy  treatment  of  détails  overloaded  in  relief.  Tbus  tbe 
décoration  lost  its  importance  and  its  estbetic  intent  in  tbe 
same  œeasure,  in  wbicb  tbe  arcbitetture  passed  into  tbe  grand- 
iose and  Bust  strive  for  tbat  sorupiiloias  beigbtening  of  tbe  e 
effect,  tbat  sboold  aid  the  iœperious  feeling  of  tbe  owners, 
directed  toward  the  pompons  in  the  late  Renaissance. 

9o        V.  The  Architectural  Works. 

A.  0û«rcb  Architecture. 

The  dominant  circles  in  the  Shristian  cburch  at  the  appeara- 
nce  of  the  Renaissance  were  still  too  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  mediaeval  conception  of  art,  thet  they  oould  not  at  first 
Bieet  it  with  a  full  underitanding.   They  remained  alternating, 
varying  and  uncertain  toward  the  new  movement,  even  if  they  d 
did  not  oppose  most  decidedly  its  ''entire  nature  and  tendency* 
and  that  ef  buiBanisœ  as  a  dangerous  intellectual  tendency  bas- 
ed on  pagan  views.  ëet  after  tbe  Renaissance  bad  explained  it- 
self  and  bad  reached  a  certain  maturity,  the  Roman  papacy  — 
and  this  merits  spécial  considération  —  saw  in  tbe  adoption" 
of  the  genuine  Renaissance  in  the  ecclesiastical  circle  of  id- 
eas,  an  extension  of  the  limited  mediaeval  idea  into  a  general- 
ity.  ♦  Thereby  ecclesiastical  art  was  4ed  out  of  the  reatraint 
of  the  Gothic  world  of  form  into  a  freer  activity,  appropriate 
to  the  time. 

*  ifaus,      Gesehichte  der  chrietlieke   Kunst, 

The  most  iirportant  innovation  experienced  by  churcb  arohitec- 
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architecture  in  tfae  period  of  the  Benaissance  cooeisted  in  tfa- 
is,  that  men  no  longer  beld  tbeicselves  bound  to  tbe  ritual  ba- 
silican  System,  bat  eaw  in  the  central  building,  iibose  preour- 
sors  in  the  round  and  polygonal  structures  of  tbe  Eoman,  i^arly 
Christian  and  RoffianesQue  periods  still  in  great  part  rensained 
Jîefore  their  eyes,  the  «ost  perfect  nodel  for  the  Ghristian  E 
Soase  of  Sod.  ♦  ♦  Thls  afforded  greatness,  unity  and  uniforœi- 
ty  in  the  création  of  the  interior,  the  œost  favorable  arrange- 
ment of  the  light,  and  a  harmonious  subdivision  of  the  interi- 
or  and  of  the  exterior.  In  it  the  bigh  middle  rooiD  covered  by 
a  dôme  formed  the  nucleos  of  the  building,  erected  on  a  round, 
polygonal  or  square  ground  area,  and  to  which  was  added  either 
four  tusnel  vaolted  cross  ares  (acoording  to  the  model  of  the 
Byzantine  chorcb;  volume  1,  page  188),  outer  aisles,  or  a  oir- 
cle  of  chapels.  Yet  the  central  design  did  not  exercise  snpr- 
eBBacy  —  and  aside  from  the   chief  works  of  the  high  Renaissan- 
ce —  it  did  not  once  predominate  over  tbe  basilicen  systeœ. 
ior  this  had  been  connected  with  the  sacred  tradition  for  so 
œany  years,  for  the  idea  to  be  soppressed,  that  it  had  the  tr- 
ue  and  pure  form  of  the  Christian  church  building.  To  this 
was  added,  that  the  central  structure  still  represented  a  sch- 
eme  too  strongly  restricted  in  itself,  that  tbe  enlacgement  of 
the  interior  and  the  addition  of  chapels  and  subordinate  rooms 
with  a  free  developœent  of  the  façade,  on  which  men  placed  sp- 
écial value  afterwards  as  before,  did  not  abbear  as  favorable. 
Thus  in  the  early  Renaissance  beside  tbe  horizontally  covered 
or  cross  vaulted  basilica  was  developed  the  central  builéing, 
as  being  on  the  whole  a  new  form  of  church  building  in  the  We- 
st, and  it  attained  in  tbe  high  Renaissance  its  highest,  near- 
ly  absolute  pee£éetion.   In  the  late  Renaissance  qjen  came  to 
combine  tbe  central  building  with  the  basilic©  in  the  nanner, 
that  the  foraer  was  chosen  for  the  design  of  the  choir  and  th- 
is was  adjoined  by  a  nave.   Individually  the  ienaissance  cbur- 
ches  bave  the  most  decided  variations  in  the  ground  plan  and 
élévation;  always  characteristic  is  the  unified  création  of  t 
the  interior,  the  doœe  over  the  central  area,  or  the  transepts, 
and  the  architectural  systeœ  peouliar  to  tbe  Renaissance. 
*  ê.  Bow   stfongl-y    ^he  central    etrueturee  with  dômes   affeeted 
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the  maetere  may  be  eeen,    in    that   aach   already    in    the  earlteat 
time  W9re  repreëented  with  very  parttcular  fav9r  on    the  baek^ 
groumde  cf   their  al  ter  painttnge   and   reliefs, 

Por  buildings  with  uaves  the  three  aisied  basilica,  as  it  b 
had  been  developed  in  KomanesQue  art  witb  its  proportions  of 
nasses  in  tbe  width  of  tbe  middle  and  side  aisles,  formed  tbe 
basai  scbeme  in  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  supports  and  tbe  divis- 
ion of  the  bays  of  tbe  vaalts.   Tbe  vaulting  was  eitber  execu- 
ted  in  ail  tbe  aisles  or  only  in  tbe  side  aislee,  wbile  tbe 
Hiiddle  aisle  eitber  reoeived  a  horizontal  wooden  ceiling,  or 
if  even  more  rarely  and  soarcely  except  in  the  early  Penaissa- 
nce,  the  visible  wooden  roof  fratiework.  The  Renaissance  gene- 
rally  contlBced  as  being  opposed  to  tbe  hall  type.  Tbe  cburc- 
bes  of  the  Orders  strove  for  sisplicity  and  were  nostly  single 
aisied  with  a  row  of  cbapels  at  botb  sides  and  a  horizontal  c 
ceiling.   iro»  tbe  œiddle  of  tbe  16  th  century  onward  socb  sin- 
gle aisied  oburches  were  also  preferred  for  parish  oburcbes  a 
and  were  vaelted,  either  with  a  tasnel  vault,  intersected  by 
the  cross  compartments  over  the  Windows,  or  by  flat  doœes,  ar- 
/  Tanged  along  the  longitudinal  axis,  fhese  single  aisied  chur- 
cbes  extended  by  rows  of  cbapels  at  the  sides  finally  beoanie 
the  prevailîBé  type  of  catbolic  cbnrch  architecture,   fhe  tow- 
ers  (Pig.  229)  in  Italy  in  tbe  time  of  the  Renaissance  also 
cbiefly  stand  detaobed  beside  the  buildingc  only  in  the  16  th 
century  were  tbey  sometises  arrangea  in  pairs  and  included  in 
the  composition  of  tbe  cburoh.   Particular  attention  was  devo- 
ted  by  the  Benaissance  to  tbe  sacristies,  wbich  were  arranged 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  cburch  in  the  angle  between  trans- 
ept and  choir,  for  tbe  safekeeping  of  the  cburch  vessels  and 
vestments,  for  the  library,  and  as  a  waiting  room  .for  the  cler- 
gy»  before  and  aftcr  divine  service.   Tbey  are  mostly  additio- 
ns, iadeed  being  preferably  treated  as  small  central  structur- 
es and  are  frequently  very  ricbly  equipped.  (Pigs.  222,  230). 

The  structure  for  single  aisied  oburcbes  sbows  a  subdivision 
of  tbe  walls  by  pilasters  or  engaged  columns  with  arches  tarn- 
ed  between  them  over  tbe  chapels  or  the  window  openings.   Por 
designs  with  several  aisles  columss  appeared  at  first  and  in- 
deed  principally  ic  tbe  early  Benaissance  as  supporte  of  the 
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wall^  x>t  Xtt   Riddle  alele  with  ceilings  iritb  tbe  antique  svbcl- 
ivision  by  beams  aod  arofaed  forme,  or  octagonel  piers  were  e»- 
ployed  in  tbeir  pàaees.   Id  tbe  bigh  and  late  Renaissance  the 
internai  free  supports  are  œostly  in  tbe  fora  of  square  ^iere 
(Çig.  231)  witb  half  colninns  or  pilasters  ppojecting  fro»  the- 
ir  sides,  to  wHich  corresponds  a  similar  subdivision  on  the  w 
walle.   Ppom  tfae  piers  frequently  rise  cross  arches,  wbich  sp- 
an  tbe  aisles  and  divide  the  oeilings  into  bays.  The  walle  in 
nortbern  îtaiy  often  exbibit  the  naturai  rnbbed  ««ftâttotie;  or 
they  are  satisfied  with  white  plaster;  but  in  the  South  tbey 
show  a  rich  magnificence  of  color.  fhe   décorative  equipment 
of  the  interior  reaches  its  climax  in  the  altars  and  particu- 
larly  in  the  tomba,  tbat  exbibit  the  contemporary  longing  for 
famé:  thèse  in  structure  and  in  détail  forms  are  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  architectural  syste»  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  they  are  developed  with  very  particuler  care  in  their  pai- 
nted  and  relief  décorative  work. 

The  external  architecture  at  first  retained  the  mediaeval 
System  with  a  new  clothing  in  the  Renaissance  forms.   As  in  t 
-tbe  middle  âges,  it  was  chiefly  executed  later  by  facings,  * 
and  was  limited  prinoipally  to  the  front  fecade,  the  choir  and 
the  dôme.  Tfie  sides  remained  in  the  early  Renaissance  entire- 
ly  plain  without  any  su|3division;  first  in  the  course  of  the 
16  th  century  did  they  receive  a  œodest  and  similarly  treated 
eoating  of  plaster,  The  main  façades  et  first  lollow  the  ant- 
ique élévation  of  the  Roman  triumphsl  arch  witb  an  order  stand- 
ing GD  a  hiéh  pedestal  and  with  a  crowniné  pediment.  (Pig.  232). 
Later  (first  on  the  cathedral  of  Pienza  in  1462)  the  cburch  fa- 
çade was  chiefly  arranged  in  two  stories,  perheps  caused  by  t 
tbe  requirements  of  obtaining  an  elevated  logeia  for  bestowal 
of  the  blessing.   The  architectural  development  of  the  façade 
for  basilican  designs  presented  «any  diff iculties,  in  tbat  a 
satisfactory  ending  in  the  front  fecade  must  be  given  to  the 
low  shed  roofs  of  the  side  aisles.   The  oroblem  was  œoat  simp- 
ly  solved  by  attaching  a  half  oediientCèitb  inclined  ascending 
oornice)  to  the  front  wall  of  the  middle  aisle.  9ov   curved  r 
roofs  the  quadrant  was  indeed  also  employed.   Alberti  chose  t 
the  volute  as  tbe  termination  of  the  shed  roof  on  S.  Uaria  Ko- 
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Kovella  io  Plorence  (completed  147G),  tbss  creating  a  motive, 
tfaat  the  later  Renaiseance  frequently  eaployed,  often  saperfl- 
uouely,  Witfa  such  a  for»  of  façade  tbe  cross  section  is  expr- 
essed  in  a  façade  bot  slightly  or  aven  not  at  ail,  and  ttoeref- 
ore  it  is  only  satisfactory  in  a  sligbt  degree.  Happier  are 
tbe  solutions,  in  wbich  the  façades  directly  terminate  in  tbe 
form  of  tiie  roof,  Indeed  in  a  balf  or  Qsarter  circle,  as  on  s 
some  churohes  in  Venioe  and  on  the  islands  of  tbe  Adriatic  Sea. 
(Pig,  233).   la  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  portais,  Windows,  comic- 
es and  the  like,  the  developed  Renaissance  adhères  always  to 
the  classical  ground  principles,  bnt  et  the  same  tine  with  tbe 
same  riehness  as  in  seoelar  arshitectore. 

^  By  far   tke  greatest  namber  of   the  l talion   Renaissance  ckur- 
chB8   batie  nevêr  been  eompleted   êxternally,    but   àaoe  remained 
ta   the  raugh  ccnatruotten, 

>lonastery  designs  were  allied  to  to  church  architecture  and 
retained  the  Biediaeval  greuping  of  the  buildings,  but  by  the 
beacty  and  variety  of  tbe  portAoos  around  the  courts  with  col- 
UBiBs  and  piers,  they  again  attain  to  a  peculiar  ertistic  iœpor- 
tance.  fbe  nonasteries  of  bigber  rank  are  usually  extended  a 
architectural  designs,  wbicb  ooapete  in  the  equipeent  of  cert- 
ain rooffls  with  the  chorches  and  the  palaces  of  tbe  great. 

B.  Seoular  Architecture, 
îhe  great  Italian  palace  structures  in  the  early  and  bigh  R 
Renaiseance  stili  permit  the  endeavor  ©f  tbe  ruler  to  be  reoog- 
nized,  in  considération  of  frequently  very  stubborn  opposition, 
to  overpower  rivais,  leagues,  cities  and  influential  faœiliea, 
aad  to  Gare  for  bis  Personal  safety,  when  be  gave  bis  résiden- 
ce the  form  of  a  palace  indeed,  but  otberwise  protected  it, 
9bey  sarrounded  their  castles  ^y  noats  and  walls,~built  défen- 
sive towers  at  tbe  angles,  as  well  as  aise  selecting  a  site 
protected  by  nature,  ^irst  in  tbe  late  Renaissance  such  arra- 
ngements were  onitted.  ïbe  greend  plan  varied  in  nost  of  the 
building  probless,  but  froD  the  beginning  onward  it  always  fo- 
ras a  building  area  in  reifalar  geonetrical  (rectangular  or  ev- 
en  polygonal)  form  enclosing  one  or  œore  internai  courts,  wbi- 
cb always  évidence  a  constant  endeavor  for  suitability  and  con- 
venience. 
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The  palaces  of  the   nobles  already  had  a  reéular  plan  in  the 
6othlc  period  (page  163),  wbioti  was  also  retalned  by  tbe  l^ena- 
iesanoe,  and  was  furtber  developed  in  its  tendency  to  oomfort- 
able  living  and  to  sbow.  In  the  différent  architectural  reli- 
ons were  developed  individual  pecnlierities.   The  earliest  ty- 
x-pe  is  the  Plopectine  -Sienese»  which  bas  a  determining  impopt- 
ance  for  ail  îtaly,  particularly  by  the  advantages  of  its  forœ 
of  grcwBd  plan.  Tbe  ground  plan  éroups  and  indeed  the  halls 
for  each  purpose,  aœong  which  are  dining  halls  for  each  season 
of  the  year,  bouse  chapels  etc.,  as  ili  the  antique  bouse,  aro- 
und  an  unoovered  court  surrounded  by  popticos,  froïc  which  are 
entered  the  rooms  arranged  éfi  the  ground  story.  In  the  upper 
stories  are  found  closed  corridors  over  the  porticos,  from  wh- 
ich doorways  lead  into  tbe  balle.  To  the  designs  of  stairwaye 
and  the  treatment  of  the  façades  bave  we  already  referred  on 
pages  184  and  179.  Eiikewise  in  Orbino,  Perrara  and  the  Boasag- 
na  the  palaces  follow  the  Tuscan  œodel,  also  in  Bologna,  but 
there  with  the  peculiarity,  that  tbe  façades  in  the  ground  et- 
ory/i»ext  the  streets  are  interrupted  by  continuons  arched  por- 
ticos. 

The  Roman  palaces  take  froœ  tbe  Tuscan  type  the  ground  plan, 
but  in  the  treatœent  of  tbe  faoade  are  inclined  to  an  express- 
ed  architectural  treatment,  as  indeed  best  cbaracterized  by 
palace  P^arnese.  (Pigs.  261,  211,  258).  The  ohief  stress  is  p 
placed  on  a  grand  effect  of  the  court,  on  which  tbe  open  colu- 
mnar  or  pier  porticos  frec^uently  extend  through  several  stori- 
es. Tue  late  Benaissance  iatroduoed  in  the  façades  in  Rome 
as  also  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Vioenza,  Genoa,  Milan  etc., 
tbe  "colossal  order",  i.e.  a  row  of  great  coluœns  or  pilasters, 
which  extend  through  ail  the  stories  from  the  plinth  to  the  m 
nain  oornice.  (Pigs.  235,  273).  Thus  especially  .éB  tbe  impos- 
ing  façades  of  Miohelangelo  and  Palladio  tbe  pssudoperipteral 
colonnade  ef  the  late  antique  again  appears  also  ^b  the  late 
Renaissance. 

In  tbe  Venetian  palaces  is  expressed  a  strong  reaction  of  a 
mediaeval  art.  Tbe  desiga  of  tbe  building  firmly  adhered  to 
tbe  scheme  developed  by  tbe  Sotbic.  (Page  164).  The  cbief  at- 
tention of  the  aaster  in  the  city  of  the  lagoons  was  paid  to 
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the  ornaffiental,  that  in  tbe  time  of  the  early  RenaisBaoce  sti- 
11  ciiiefXy  assumed  Gothic  forme,  but  later  a  splendid  oolGOiDar 
arobitecture  witb  a  cheerfûl  intent. 

Villa  arobitecture  took  an  important  place  witb  tbe  gênerai 
eBJoyment  of  nature  and  tbe  expressed  inclination  to  staying 
in  tbe  ooontry  from  the  be^inning  in  the  Renaissance  period. 
Men  already  early  distinguished  between  the  proper  coantry  bo- 
use intended  for  a  l«mg»r  résidence  and  tbe  *8iiburbao  villa", 
a  pleasure  boose  located  before  tbe  city  for  sligbt  or  transi- 
ent  occupancy.  fhe  ground  plan  bad  generally  a  syœnetrical  d 
design,  in  wbicb  tbe  rooœs  were  grouped  around  a  rectangoler 
or  circular  central  bail.  Since  thèse  buildings  in  tbe  oount- 
ry  were  net  intended  for  a  développent  in  height,  tbey  were 
mostly  one  story.  îbe  servants  hed  tbeir  rooms  in  tbe  cellar 
story  or  in  tbe  upper  "concealed*  half  story  (mezzanine)  in  t 
tbe  late  Renaissance,  wbioh  in  the  time  of  tbe  tbeorists  also 
came  into  use  in  tbe  palaces  more  and  more  es  intermediate  st- 
ories.  Tbe  suburban  villa  was  preferably  placed  on  a  gentle 
slope;  it  was  invitingly  and  cheerfolly  treated. 

In  tbe  bigh  and  late  Benaissance  great  importence  was  attain- 
ed  by  tbe  garden  and  park  designs  conneoted  witb  the  villas. 
In  direct  connection  witb  tbe  villa  was  a  show  garden  (Pig. 
237)  adorned  by  terraces,  balustrades,  flights  of  steps,  foun- 
tains,  easoades  and  soulptures  of  ail  kinds,  accessible  by  aag- 
nif icent  gateways  and  witb  picturesque  perspective  views  cf  d 
distant  hills,  cities  and  villages.   In  thèse  îtalian  gardens 
predominated  architectural  lines,  in  contrast  to  the  "^English* 
gardens  preferrieg  free  nature  (see  volune  8),  and  the  former 
strove  for  a  harmony  witb  tbe  buildings;  tbey  were  coBvention- 
alized  designs  subordinated  to  tbe  arcbièecture. 

Tbe  dwellings  in  tbe  cities,  llke  the  palaces,  adhered  to  t 
tbe  antique  ground  plan  as  much  as  possible  by  grouping  tbe  r 
rooms  about  a  court,  surrounded  if  possible  by  porticos  on  one 
or  more  sides.  Tbe  dwelling  generally  was  in  the  upper  story; 
the  ground  story  being  cbiefly  utilized  for  shops,  stables,  c 
ooaoh  bouses  aad  tbe  like.  7or  officiais,  artists  and  learned 
men  bouses  for  rental  were  erected  already  in  simple  and  some- 
times  in  rien  treetaent. 
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Contrery  to  Alberti's  référence  to  the  advaDtageB  of  curved 

streete,  «  tbe  oity  lay-oot  preferred  a  straight  course  for 
the  Btreete.  fhe  vore  iaportant  eities  conpeted  witb  eaob  et- 
ter   XB  the  etpaighteBlné  oî   the  streete  asd  the  préservation 
of  ooQtîBQOGs  liées  of  hOBses.  Sverywhere  sien  looked  after  o 
obtaiDXDg  larger  open  squares,  sorroanded  by  sale  booths  and 
airy  porticoa,  fhese  and  the  streets  in  tbe  more  emineDt  por- 
tions of  tbe  City  were  paved,  and  the  churcfees  and  public  bui- 
ldings were  surrounded  by  raised  walks. 

*  Se  eatd    that    the  eity  appeara   larger,    the   houees   présent 
themeelves    to    the  eye  wtth   uariety,    ahade  usas    then  wanting   in 
iBrO   Street,,    the  wind  was  Btepped,    amd  défense   tgainst  anémies 
was  mode  more  easy . 

Affiong  public  buildings  tbe  city  halls  stood  in  the  foregrou- 
Dd,(in  Ttaly  oniefiy  naaed  palazzo  communale,  nunicipic,  del 
consiglio,  délia  régions  etc.).   In  the  early  Renaissance  they 
still  bave  the  castellated  appearanoe  with  défensive  galleries 
and  battle»entB,  but  later  are  buildings  like  palaces  with  a 
regular  arrangement  of  Windows,  widely  opening  entrance  halls 
(Pig.  839),  great  stairways,  large  halls  for  assemblies  and 
sessions,  with  wide  corridors  for  acoess  to  the  halls,  and  the 
smaller  working  rooœs  and  the  house  chapel,  seldom  wanting  i^ 
the  oity  halls. 

The  universities  (page  l&ô),  high  schools,  and  which  chiefly 
jurisprudence  and  medici^e  enjoyed  a  high  regard  in  the  Renai- 
ssance period.  They  retained  in  the  early  and  the  earliest 
high  periods  the  traditional  cloister  plan,  which  also  corres- 
ponded  to  the  antique  arrangement,  and  a  suitsble  grouning  of 
lecture  halls  and  rooœs  around  a  quiet  oourt  enclosed  on  ail 
sides  was  aade  possible.  &ater  thèse  boildings  for  instructi- 
on were  elevated  to  nagnificeat  structures  in  a  grand  style  w 
with  inpresslve  courts  witb  portocos  and  grand  stairways. 

In  close  relations  with  thèse  stood  the  libraries,  elongated 
and  in  one  or  Bore  stories,  well  lighted,  sostly  richly  decor- 
ated  rooms  with  cases  or  chests  along  the  walls  for  the  préser- 
vation of  the  books  and  with  tables  for  writing  and  reading. 
They  were  not  alone  erected  as  state  buildings;  nearly  every 
oity  had  its  own  library. 

It  confers  particular  honor  on  tbe  Renaissance,  that  the  hu- 
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buïïiane  tendenoy  of  the  âge  ie  also  reco^nized  in  the  ^mtte   for 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  siek  and  tbe  poor  by  the  érection 
of  hospitale.  Thèse  are  freQuently  great  and  monumentally  tr- 
eated  architectural  desii^ns  with  ooen  entrance  porticos,  spac- 
ions,  light  corridors,  XfS^rge  iiarde  for  the  sick,  and  the  eabor- 
dinate  rooBs  for  physioéans  and  servante,  arranged  arooQd  aîry 
internai  courts  with  tborough  regard  to  tbe  spécial  regcirene- 
Qts  of  theae  buildings  and  their  sanitary  arrangeoents,. 

For  coromercial  traffic  served  the  aarket  halls,  i.e. ,  spaci- 
ous  covered  porticos,  open  on  two,  three  or  on  ail  sides*  For 
public  assenblies  of  the  oounoil,  ef  certain  corporations,  and 
even  of  certain  faeilies  on  particuierly  important  occasions 
loggias  were  erected  as  vaulted  arcade  porticos,  such  as  part- 
ly  already  occorred  in  the  middle  âges.  (Page  163). 

fhe  public  fountains  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  attain- 
ed  to  an  iaportanoe  as  ornaments  of  the  public  sQuares,  simil- 
ar  to  that  foraerly  in  the  Boaan  state.  îhey  are  in  part  det- 
ached  buildings  with  prouinent  figure  représentations,  in  part 
architectural  show  pièces  in  the  form  of  tbe  antique  triumphal 
arch  with  rieh  sculptures.  Likewise  B^muneDts,  especially  br- 
onze statues  with  carefolly  proportioned  architectural  sobstr* 
uctnres,  were  erected  in  great  numbers  as  a  visible  expression 
of  the  strongly  developed  feeling  for  Personal ity  and  the  rév- 
érence for  faœe  in  the  tiae.  ffiven  the  ancient  Egyptian  obeli- 
sks  caœe  into  honor  again,  when  they  were  chiefly  proonred  by 
the  6offlan  popes  and  erected  on  great  squares. 

On  the  contrary  the  théâtres  by  far  did  not  occupy  that  pos- 
ition, which  they  bad  in  antiguity.  îbey  were  laostly  built  of 
wood  after  the  ground  plan  of  the  6recian  théâtre  with  a  stage 
of  small  depth,  that  in  part  already  presented  a  view  of  the 
City  construoted  in  perspective  with  a  painted  background.  ( 
(ffigs.  272  a,  b). 

With  the  public  buildings  are  farther  counted  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  experienced  a  thorough  transformation  io  the  Ren- 
aissance. With  the  introduction  of  heavy  cannon,  the  hîgh  gâ- 
te towers  lost  their  former  importance.  In  their  places  appe- 
ared  low  and  broad  gateway  structures,  which  by  a  rusticated 
facing  with  pilaster  and  coluœnar  architecture  acquired  a  fri- 
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frieaàly.,  rather  tfaan  a  diefiant  expreesion.  (fig.  260).  Tbe 
mediaeval  battlemects  poseessed  oo  fartber  value.  8old  oorol* 
ces,  Qften  resticg  on  coDSoles,  rusticated  asblars  at  tbe  aQg- 
les  and  also  in   part  on  tbe  wall  surfaces  forn  on  tbese  and  on 
tbe  bastions  tbe  nost  cosBon  artistlc  neans  of  exoresslon  for 
tbe  arcbitecture  of  fortifications.  Pinally  we  bave  yet  to  n 
sentiOQ  tbe  bridges,  wbich  likewise  by  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  Re- 
naissance treatœent  witb  a  tendency  toward  tbe  forms  of  anoie- 
nt  bridge  stroctnres,  irere  drawn  witbin  tbe  circle  of  tbe  bea- 
utiful. 
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VI.  Tbe  lHost   Important  Monuments. 
1.  Sarly  Renaissance. 
fliôdàïY  AND  MIDDLË  ITALY.  —  Tbe  grand  séries  ©f  architectu- 
ral œonunents  of  tbe  Italian  Benaissance  was  commenGed  in  Plor- 
ence  by  tbe  worke  of  its  first  cbief  master  and  fonnder,  tbe 
genias  filicpo  ^runellesobi  (1372-1446).  His  earliest  and  ep- 
ocb-«^liig  great  work  consisted  in  tbe  previously  mentioned  e- 
rection  of  tbe  doiae  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Florence,  âlaiost  con- 
teœporary  witb  tbis  (1421)  be  began  tbe  new  beilding  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo  as  a  three  aisled  cross  basilica  witb  rows  of  cbaoels  a- 
long  tbe  sides,  side  aisles  vaolted  by  doses,  borizontal  ceil- 
ing  in  tbe  middle  aisle  (Pig.  240)  and  a  low  dôme  witbout  drum. 
Ib  bis  second  larger  cburob  building,  S.  ^pirito  (begun  1436), 
likewise  a  cross-sbaped  ooluBDar  basilica,  tbe  master  already 
exbibits  s  substantial  advanoe  fron  bis  System  developed  in  S. 
Lorenzo.  îbe  ground  plan  comprises  a  Latin  cross  consisting 
of  two  rectangles  of  equal  widtb.  The  side  aisles  are  tbere 
extended  by  semicircular  chapels  and  are  carried  around  tbe 
nave,  transepts  and  choir.  (Figs.  241,  242).   Both  chorcbes  w 
were  first  completed  after  his  deatb.  infortunateîy  tbey  rea- 
ain  witbout  façades.  ?be  new  idéal  of  the  central  building  w 
was  carried  out  by  him  first  in  tbe  old  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
with  wbich  he  began  the  érection  of  the  chorch,  then  in  a  more 
mature  form  in  the  Pazzi  chapel  (1430-1443),  indeed  on  tbe  gr- 
and plan  of  a  not  fully  developed  Greek  cross  with  low  doae  on 
a  low  druB,  a  work  that  in  beauty  of  the  interior,  ciarity  of 
structure  and  treatment  of  tbe  détails,  belongs  to  the  noblest, 
that  the  Renaissance  has  prodoced.   Brunelieschi  was  also  the 
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founder  of  tise  florentine  palece  style.   He  introduoed  rostic- 
ated  aeialar  construction,  and  oreatèd  in  palace  Pitti  (aboot 
1440)  an  extreœely  iœpressive  modal  for  its  use,  thoogh  only 
a  part  of  tbe  building  oan  be  attrlbeted  to  him,     ^urtbeFBore 
aleo  in  the  earliest  of  his  secalar  buildings  remaining  to  us, 
tûe  opper  story  of  paXeca  di  Parte  Snelfa  (after  1418),  altho- 
rjTigiJ  even  if  the  façades  are  still  tiœorous,  they  are  subdivid- 
ed  by  pilasters,  and  in  tbe  portico  of  tbe  B^oaodling  Hoepital 
(designed  in  1419)  ne  establiabed  a  coloenar  structure  witb 
round  arched  ajBû*éc  is  atrictly  classical  beauty.  (Pig,  243). 

Asong  bis  Bwa&ummn^siz   first  to  be  «entioiied  tbe  florentine 
MicbelozKO  di  Bartoleameo  (1896-1472);  be  vas  originally  a  br- 
onze-founder,  tben  a  soulptur  in  stone,  and  finally  (after  t 
1455)  court  arcbitect  of  tbe  Medici  in  Plorence.  To  him  is  d 
due  tbe  origin  of  tbe  beautiful  passage  to  tbe  saoristy  and  t 
the  chapel  of  the  Medici  in  S,  Qroce  in  Florence,  tbat  still 
stands  on  tbe  transition  stage,  and  tbe  new  building  of  tbe 
monastery  of  S.  Marco  (14S7-1443)  witb  a  splendid  cloister  and 
grand  three  aisled  library  hall.  The  inaster  attained  greater 
importance  in  palace  architecture.  Palace  Biccardi  in  Floren- 
ce, formerly  erected  for  the  Medici  and  probably  in  the  thîrt- 
ies  (1430^1440),  is  bis  work.  (Pig.  209).  His  beautiful  coIob)- 
nar  court  witb  Composite  capitals  is  tbe  œodel  for  coontless 
palace  courts  of  the  15  th  century. 

l^icheloEzo's  pupil  and  sucoessor  iras  Çiuliano  da  Majano  (' 
(1432-1490).  tïike  Michelo25Zo  he  was  càthedral  arcbitect  in 
Florence,  busied  hiœself  in  church  architecture  cbiefly  by  res- 
torations  and  extensions,  erected  in  Siena  palace  Spannochi, 
a  refined  répétition  of  palace  Riccardi  of  Florence,  and  was 
aise  engaged  in  Haples,  as  we  shall  see  later.  (Page  213). 

An  independent  position  ie  occupied  by  tbe  learned  and  nany- 
sided  ieoD  BattÉsta  Alberti  (14G4'-1472),  one  already  belonging 
to  the  Bjost  fertile  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  by  bis  writings 
on  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  Doubtless  be  stood 
nearer  to  the  antique  than  to  his  contemporaries.  Yet  he  .inv- 
ariably  demanded  an  âiâependent  ,  i.e.  a  créative  position  for 
tbe  prototypes.  In  the  year  1446  he  commenced  his  first  chur- 
cn  structure  m  the  rebuilding  of  S.  ffrancescn  in  Simini,  of 
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Ubicn  ttae  but  oartlally  exeouted  façade  Id  tbe  lower  story  Is 
ifflitated  froe  tbe  aroh  of  AagGStus  in  gimlBi.   In  the  saae  ye~ 
ar  be  begac  palace  Bucellai  in  Florence,  wbose  érection  be  en- 
trttsted  to  Bemardo  Rosselino.  (According  to  récent  investig- 
ations, tbls  palace  œust  certainly  belong  to  Bosselino).  In 
tbie  straetore  âiberti  ondertook  an  advance,  fluitfal  for  tbe 
fnrtber  evolntion  of  tbe  Senaissance,  wben  be  allowed  tbe  rus- 
ticaied  asblars  to  recède  and  sabdivided  tbe  façade  by  pilast- 
ers  set  above  each  otber  in  tbe  Roman  arrangement.  (Pig.  217). 
I^be  cburch  of  S.  Sebastiano  in  Mantua  was  coœaenced  in  1459, 
now  existing  only  in  ruins,  be  for  tbe  first  time  based  on  a 
pure  Greek  cross.  In  3.  Andréa  tbere  be  established  a  model 
for  single  aisled  cburcbes  witb  wide  side  cbapels  and  a  coffer- 
ed  tunnel  vault  (Pig.  244),  and  a  portico  witb  pediment  occup- 
ying  tbe  entire  beigbt  of  tbe  interior,  on  wbicb  we  find  again 
tbe  classical  systeœ  of  tbe  teœple  façade.  (Pig.  232),  Çor  S. 
Maria  Novella  ia  Florence  be  desigaed  for  tbe  ^otbic  building 
tbe  inorusted  façade  vitb  tbe  volutes  already  isentioned  on  pa- 
ge 196.  Wbetber  tbe  design  for  tbe  palace  délia  Ganoellaria 
in  BoDe,  recently  attributed  to  bim,  was  by  bis  is  not  yet  as- 
sured. 

Alberti^s  pupil,  Bernardo  Rosselino  (1409-1464),  was  chiefly 
eaployed  in  Florence  as  a  sculpter  in  stone.  Froai  1460-1463 
and  in  tbe  service  of  Pope  Plus  II  as  architect  of  tbe  oity  of 
^ienza,  named  after  bim,  be  erected  tbe  façade  of  tbe  catbedr- 
al  (page  138)  and  palace  Piccolonini,  wbose  façade  is  entirely 
arrangea  on  tbe  System  of  palace  Rucellai  in  Florence. 

Among  tbe  remaining  masters  ef  tbe  Florentine  early  Renaiss- 
ance, Siuliano  da  Sangallo  (1445-lêlÔ)  occupies  a  prominent 
place,  fie  was  catbedral  architect  in  Florence  and^  f inally  ev- 
en  tbe  leading  catbedral  arcbiteot  of  tbe  cburcb  of  S.  Peter 
in  Rome.  His  little  cburcb  of  Madonna  délie  Carceri  in  Prato, 
be  erected  in  1485-1491  as  a  central  structure  witb  a  central 
dose  and  four  tunnel  vaulted  cross  aras.  (Fig.  245).   In  its 
proportions  it  is  a  simple  and  noble  création  witb  tbe  bappie- 
st  effect,  tbat  bas  frequently  found  imitations  in  modem  eoun- 
try  cbapels.  Eiikewise  tbe  beautiful  octagonal  sacristy  of  S. 
Spirito  in  Florence  (1488-1492)  was  treated  on  tbe  central  sys- 
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System  by  6iQliano  da  Sangallo.  Of  bis  palece  boildiiigs»  pal- 
ace Gondi  (1490-1498)  is  tbat  beat  ^dowd  on  acoount  of  its  mag- 
nificeDt  colaœnar  court  witfc  the  plcturesqaely  inserted  atair- 
way.  (9ig.  221).  for  tbe  grand  palace  Strozzi  (Wifè,.   246),  wh- 
ich  was  began  in   1489,  tbe  naster  faroiabed  a  nodel.  His  part 
in  the  exeootioD  iteelf  is  sot  yet  deternined.  As  its  cbief 
saster  is  ratber  laeBtioDeâ  ienedetto  da  Majaoo  (1442-1498)  y  w 
wfao  also  created  the  charming  portico  of  S.  paria  délie  Srazie 
near  Arezzo.  (Pig.  247).  Palace  Strozzi  is  the  œost  iapressi- 
ve  rusticated  structure  lit  ïtaly.   The  very  effective  main  oo- 
rnice  was  oonstruoted  in  the  year  1500  by  Simone  il  Cronaoa 
(l45/'-1503)  as  an  enlarged  ijnitation  of  a  Roman  comice.   By 
iÇ»ronaca  is  likevrise  the  ooart  of  palace  Strozzi,  and  further  . 
the  noble  palace  Quadagni,  in  which  the  upper  story  forms  an 
ooen  loggia  extending  aiong  the  entire  façade  beneath  the  wide- 
ly  projecting  roof,  also  San  ^rancesco  al  Monte  before  the  gâ- 
te S.  winiato,  a  charch  of  a  mendicant  Order  with  visible  fra- 
mework  of  the  roof,  whose  sifDple  beauty  also  surorised  Michel- 
angelo.   Antonio  da  Sangallo  (the  elder;  1455-1534),  a  brother 
of  the  Qiuliano  aientioned  abowe,  in  his  chief  work,  the  centr- 
al structure  of  the  îviadonna  di  3.  Biagio  near  '^ontepulciano 
(1513-1537),  already  stands  on  the  stage  of  the  developed  sty- 
le of  the  high  Renaissance.  (S^ig.  343).  —  îhe  three  raasters 
just  mentioned  are  the  last  représentatives  of  the  Florentine 
early  Renaissance;  in  them  was  completed  the  transition  to  the 
high  Renaissance, 

The  influence  of  Florentine  art  was  expressed  with  oarticul- 
; .  ar  strength  in  the  neighboring  Siena,  where  the  early  Renaiss- 
ance took  quite  tne  same  development.   There  arose  a  powerful 
leader  in  [luciano  da  Laurana  (diad  1479),  the  creator  of  oala- 
ce  Prefettizio  in  Pesaro  (begun  tiefore  1465),  on  which  for  the 
f irst  time  the  window  enclosures  are  treated  as  pilasters  with 
entablatare3,and  the  famous  ducal  oalace  at  Urbino  (after  1483) 
with  a  columnar  court  of  extreraely  noble  design.   Laurana  rej- 
eoted  rustication  in  favor  of  a  stately  architectural  subdivi- 
sion.  More  purely  than  ail  his  contemporafties  did  he  coaipreh- 
end  the  classical  expression  of  art  and  brini?  it  eut  in  his 
Works. 
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UPPER  PPAOY.   Bere  the  traditions  or  Sothic  bad  an  infinite- 
ly  greatar  effeot  than  in  Tuaoany  and  middle  |taly.   Still  at 
about  tbe  end  of  the  15  th  centupy  fl487)  were  architaots  cal- 
lad  fpora  the  North  to  Milan  for  advioe  to  the  masters  caprying 
on  the  érection  of  the  cathedral.   And  yet  the  refreshing  bre- 
eze  01  the  new  aoirit  makes  itaelf  perceptible  on  trombard  aoil 
in  the  entire  art  life.   It  is  pai*ticularly  notewopthy,  that 
hère,  where  RomanesQue  art  was  so  deeply  pooted  in  the  popular 
feeling,  œany  masters  found  the  way  to  the  Renaissance  in  the 
return  to  early  mediaeval  art  fornas.   Romanesque  columnar  gal- 
leries  again  appeared  (^ ig.  249)  with  the  charactepiatic  copn- 
er  leaves  on  the  bases  of  the  coluiiins,  yet  with  oapitals,  that 
already  belong  to  the  new  treatoiant  of  the  fopius.   Thus  in  ao- 
per  Italy  was  coinpleted  the  transition  f pom  the  middle  âges  to 
the  Renaissance  in  a  peouliap  style,  ppevailiag  until  the  end 
of  the  15  th  centupy,  with  combined  classioal  and  Qothic  moti- 
ves having  a  pich  pictupesque  effect  and  a  stPong  chapm  in  the 
tpeatment  of  détails.   In  the  entipe  fipst  half  of  tbe  15  th 
centupy  it  still  beaps  a  opedominant  Gothic  chapactep;  then  t 
the  hapmonious  keynote  of  the  Renaissance  evap  œope  stpongly 
appeaps,  until  at  the  end  of  the  centupy  it  acquires  antipe  c 
clapity  and  purity. 

•  |he  first  important  wopks  of  the  Renaissance  in  Milan  ape  r 
pefepped  to  a  Plopentine,  Antonio  Aveplino,  named  ffilapete 
(1410-1439),  ffho  was  called  by  duke  Ppancesco  SfoPza  to  epeot 
a  castj.e  thepe  (1451).  The  papts  of  the  stpuctupe  erected  by 
him  no  longer  exist.  Yet  his  chief  wopk,  the  Gtêat  Hospital 
(Ospedale  ^aggiope) ,  of  which  indeed  only  a  poption  was  execu- 
tad  by  him,  affopds  évidence  of  his  altivity.   ?ilapete,  the 
inspiped  adhèrent  of  classioism  and  exppessed  enemy  of  Gothio,* 
enteped  into  a  comppomise  with  it  as  a  concession  to  Lombapd 
taste,  when  he  employed  the  pointed  apcn  on  the  Windows,  cert- 
ainly  coveped  by  the  most  chapming  Renaissance  ornaments. (Pig.215 

*  filareta  about  1480  aaii  of  the  ^othta: —  "àcsufaed  be  he 
that  inuented  thia  blander;  I  belieue  that  only  a  barbaï*oaa  p 
people  aould    haue   bfought    it    to   Italy''. 

About  the  same  time  the  chupch  of  Çeptosa  near  Pavia  (page 
138)  peceived  its  extepnal  apchitectupe  in  Renaissance  forms. 
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yet,  with  many  reminiaceBoes  of  Romanesque  art.   The  magnifice- 

nt  cloistep  with  small  marble  columns  on  attic  bases  î?ith  cor- 
ner leaves  and  witft  arches  and  oornioes  of  terra  ootta  Cffig. 
249)  belong  to  the  best  works  of  bombarà  ^aply 'Bd»af«sance.  A 
show  pièce  of  the  rarest  kind  is  the  famous  marble  façade  of 
the  churbh,  on  which  weî?e  engaged  a  éreat  number  of  the  most 
important  soulotors,  under  the  lead  of  Siovanni  Antonio  Omadeo 
(or  Amadeo)  from  1474  oward.   In  its  transcendent  wealth  of  s 
separate  statues,  relief  oanels  and  minor  sculptures  of  ail  k 
kinds,  it  appears  like  a  colossal  marble  wall  covered  by  rep- 
résentations, (ffig.  250). 

On  the  cathedral  at  Como,  the  façade  was  executed  in  14QD- 
14'r'Sin  tha  Lombard  mixad  style  between  Gothic  and  Renaissance; 
then  the  sides  of  the  old  Sothic  structure  received  faoings  in 
pure  early  Renaissance  forms  by  the  brothers  Tomaso  and  Jacopo 
Rodari.  The  choir,  transept  and  dôme  structure  (begun  1573) 
already  stand  on  the  last  stage  of  the  transition  to  the  high 
Renaissance. 

About  the  end  of  the  15  th  century,  there  apoeared  in  upper 
Itaiy  a  powerful  révolution,  which  was  introduced  by  the  beein- 
nins  of  tns  activity  of  a  éreat  master  of  the  first  rank,  Don- 
âto  d'Angelo,  called  Bramante  (1444-1514),  a  pupil  of  tne  al- 
/  rsady  mentioned  Laurana  in  Orbino,  and  born  in  a  village  near 
Qrbino.   Bramante  was  one  of  those  powerful  and  manysidad  Ren- 
aissance œasters,  whose  ideas  tended  to  grandeur,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  coiaprehensive  view  of  the  whole  and  an  unusually 
excellent  feeling  for  the  effect  of  tha  intarior,  for  the  har- 
iBony  01  the  structural  masses,  their.isabdiviffion,  and  for  nob- 
le and  beautxful  oroportions.  Only  the  first  time  of  his  indé- 
pendant création,  of  his  developnaent  belongs  to  Molan  (until 
1499).   In  the  year  14/0  his  activity  in  Milan  commenced.   His 
first  work  is  the  présent  transeots  of  the  church  S.  Maria  pr- 
esse S.  Satiro,  built  on  a  very  limitée  area,  that  he  covered 
by  a  central  dôme  and  two  low  tunnel  vaults,  for  his  character- 
istic  conception  of  the  choir  façade,  as  well  as  the  charnjin.g 
sacristy  (Pig.  322),  treated  as  a  pure  central  building.   In 
1492-1499  he  erected  the  choir,  transepts  and  dôme  of  S.  Maria 
délie  Grazie  in  Milan  and  the  arched  portico  of  3.  Ambrogio. 
Also  outside  Milan  several  church  buildings  are  referred  to 
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Bramante  in  plan  and  also  partly  in  exécution.   In  their  desi- 
gn he  always  gave  the  préférence  to  the  central  building  over 
the  baailican  type,   We  meet  him  again  later  in  Rome,  as  the 
actual  founder  of  the  High  Renaissance  there.   Yet  already  du- 
ring  his  Milanese  oeriod,  his  influence  was  se  great,  that  he 
gave  his  own  stamp  to  the  entire  art  of  upper  Italy.  (Bramant- 
esGo  stile"). 

Hext  to  Milan  the  iniluential  and  solendid  city  of  the  lear- 
ned,  Bologna,  formed  in  the  Quattrocento  an  important  part  of 
the  art  climax  of  upper  ïtaly»  Still  in  the  15  th  century  it 
was  under  the  strong  réaction  of  the  Qothic.   Sven  at  the  end 
of  the  century  (about  1430)  was  erected  a  new  structure  (3,  A 
Annunziâta)  entirely  in  the  3othic  style.   The  early  Renaissa- 
nce expressed  itself  ohiefly  in  additions  and  the  rebuilding 
of  oider  ohurches.   So  much  more  important  is  the  palace  arch- 
itecture.  We  hâve  already  referred  to  the  open  arched  passag- 
es along  both  sides  of  the  streets  Cpaâe  198);  they  impart  to 
the  view  of  tne  city  an  unusually  friendly  appearance.   As  in 
^£  /Milan,  hère  also  the  eut  stone  architecture  is  transforaied  in- 
to  brick,  whose  form  treatment  assumes  an  élégant  gracefulness. 
'îhe  earliest  type  of  the  numerous  Renaissance  oalaces  of  Bolo- 
gna is  reoresented  by  palace  Isolani  (after  1453),  on  which  t 
the  pointed  Windows  of  the  principal  story  are  flanked  by  flu- 
ted  pilasters.   An  expressed  Renaissance  treatment  is  shown  by 
palace  Pava  (1483)  and  palace  Bevilacqua  (begun  1481),  on  whi- 
ch the  arched  porticos  are  exceptionally  wanting,  and  whose 
façade  is  entirely  executed  in  eut  stone,  iadeed  in  rusticati- 
on  witû  careful  faceting  of  the  différent  stones  as  diamond 
paneled  ashlars.  The  Windows  are  enolosed  by  richly  decorated 
pilasters.   The  courts  of  the  two  oalaces  last  mentioned  are 
counted  with  the  most  beautiful  columnar  courts  of  the  early 
Benaiasanae.   Acoording  to  the  séries  of  forais  palace  Pantuz- 
zi  (1517-1522)  belongs  hère.  (Pig.  251). 

In  Venice  the  Goouxô  ûeld  its  olaoe  longest.   The  architects 
were  also  mostly  sculptors,  and  in  that  world  city  so  enriched 
by  its  commerce,  they  rejeoted  unwillingly  the  picturesque  op- 
enings  in  the  walls  and  the  splendid  détail  treatment  of  the 
Gothic  expression  of  form.   ?irst  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
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lo  th  story  the  Lombardi,  an  artistio  faaily  originating  at  6 
^apoaa  on  lake  E^agana,  iatroduoed  the  Renaissance  forms  into 
Venice,  certainly  at  first  with  a  predominating  décorative  con- 
ception»  Pietro  Lombardo  Cdied  1515)  built  after  1481  the  be- 
autifal  palace  Vendramini-Saleghi  *  (?ig.  252), and  with  bis  t 
two  soflS. «Aston ii5  4died  1513)  and  Tullio  (died  1532),  from  1480- 
1489  the  splendid  little  oburch  3.  Maria  de'Miraooli,  whose  f 
façade  ia  aiîbdivided  by  orders  of  pilasters  into  two  stopies 
and  terminâtes  with  a  great  seniioipoular  arch. 

«  The  building   ia  datai  with   the  yeaf  1481    and    the  name  of 
Pietf*o  iombaFdo.      It  waa  firat  aompleted   about   1509,      But   on 
the  Qity   plan  of    the   year   1509    it    is   atill    loanting,      The  plan 
and    the  oammensement  of   the  atrustufe   haue    in   reoent    ttmea  be- 
en  attrioutad    to  Mofo  Bodueol, 

în  the  remaining  cities  of  appep  Italy  are  crosaed  &oîDbapd, 
Venetian  and  also  in  part  îuscan  influences.   Verona  obtained 
by  the  important  ?ra  Qiooondo  *  (1433-1519)  its  élégant  palace 
del  (C^onaiglio  (after  1476),  that  just  like  the  loggia  del  Oon- 
siglio  in  Padua  (after  1493)  bas  in  its  lower  story  an  open 
portico  with  an  extremely  noble  treatment.   In  Brescia  was  com- 
menced  in  1492  tne  impressive  palace  Oomunale,  whose  ground  s 
story  contains  an  open  portico,  after  the  Lombard  style  and  o- 
oocupying  laore  thaa  half  the  «idth  of  the  façade.   The  church 
3.  Maria  de'Miracoli  there  (after  1480)  is  a  central  building 
designed  after  Venetiaa  laodels  (Sreek  cross  with  four  rooms  in 
the  angles),  that  on  the  ekterior  employs  orders  of  pilasters 
with  magnificent  sunken  arabesques  and  round  arches  as  the  up- 
pper  tertninatioos  of  the  walls  and  candelabra  columns  in  the 
interior,  that  rise  from  acanthus  leaves  and  are  charmingly  d 
deoorated  by  natural  foliage.  (fig.  253). 

*  Beaidea  Brananta,    fra   GiOQondo  waa   perhapa    the  greateat   a 
arohi  teot  of   his    time   in   Italy,      Se  fti^at   pabliahed   again    in 
1511    the  fiue   oooks   of   7i  tfuutua. 

ROME  AND  LOWgR  ITAGY  in  the  15  th  century  stand  under  the  i 
influence  of  Tuscan  art  and  that  of  upper  Italy.  Most  of  the 
popes  were  favorably  disâosed  toward  huaianism  and  called  fore- 
ign  artists  to  their  court.   Among  thèse  we  find  the  learned 
illberti,  even  if  rather  as  an  impelling  force  than  as  an  exec- 
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exeoutin^  architeot,  his  pujail  and  colleagues  Bernardo  Rossel- 
ino  and  Qiuliano  da  Sangallo.   About  the  middle  of  the  15  tti 
century  arose  in  Roie  the  first  architectural  works  oi  tne  new 
style.   The  splandid  period  of  the  Roman  early  Renaissance  fa- 
11s  in  the  reign  of  the  Apt-ias^jored  Pope  Sixtua  V.  (1471-1484), 
His  chief  «aster  was  Qiacoino  da  Pietrasanta  (died  1495).   To 
hiiD  is  dae  or  a  great  part  of  the  Vatican  (Papal  palace)  and 
the  chupch  of  S.  Agostino  (1479-1433)  in  Rome;  besides  he  led 
in  the  érection  and  the  restoration  of  the  nuiaepous  oldar  atp- 
uctupes  in  the  capital.   Rpobably  also  is  to  be  refepped  to  h 
him  palace  di  Venezia  (after  1451),  which  has  a  façade  with  v 
vepy  little  expression,  iatLit  présents  something  noteworthy 
in  its  beautiful  ooupt  (§'ig.  854),  where  for  the  popticos  squ- 
are piers  with  engaged  half  columns  are  employed  instead  of  c 
columas,  aftep  the  model  of  the  Solosseum, 

Under  Innocent  VIII  (1484-1493)  was  completed  the  tpansition 
to  the  Roman  high  Renaissance,   ffrom  thls  tirae  (after  1486), 
if  QOt  eapliep,  dates  a  principal  création  of  the  îtalian  Ren- 
aissance, palace  Qancellapia  in  Rome.   This  noble  structupe  w 
was  fxjpmeply  attpibuted  to  Bramante,  but  he  fipst  came  to  Rome 
in  14994,  after  the  Qancellapia  had  been  substantially  coiEolet- 
ed  for  at  laast  three  years.   Récent  investigations  are  incli- 
ned  to  ascpibe  the  design  to  the  great  âlberti.   The  building 
actually  appears  as  the  highest  develooment  of  the  florentine 
style  ppoceeding  fpom  palace  Rucellai,  already  enteping  into 
the  high  Renaissance.   The  façade  shows  in  the  gpound  stopy  p 
pastication  with  poucd  arched  Windows,  in  the  two  uppep  stopi- 
es  being  r,orinthian  pilasteps  with  the  approppiate  copnices  a 
and  Windows  with  hoPizontal  caps,  in  dignified  and  reserved 
projections  and  membeps  exhibiting  a  pefined  feeling  fop  style. 
The  construction  with  its  ooen  poPticos  in  two  s-topies  is  the 
last  gpand  coluainap  coupt  in  Rome. 

Into  Naples  the  Renaissance  found  entranoe  about  the  oîiddle 
of  the  15  tû  centupy,  indeed  chiefly  by  the  activity  of  maste- 
ps  iroifl  Plopence  and  uppep  Italy.   Giuliano  da  Majano  (oage 
205)  epected  (after  1485)  the  noble  gâte  3apuana,  an  apch  with 
pilasteps,  high  frieze  and  attic  between  two  stately  towers; 
he  was  also  engaâed  on  Oastello  Nuovo.(Pâôe  162),      Pietro  di 
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Martino  îroia   Milan  executed  between  1455  and  145/  the  f estai 
hall  of  this  castèe,  in  which  the  détails  already  appear  in  t 
the  purity  of  ancient  Roman  forma,  and  built  the  two  story  tpi~ 
amphal  arch  of  king  Alionao  I,  greatly  esteemed  for  its  decor- 
;^  .  ations  in  relief,  near  dastel  Nuovo,  coiHDleting  the  dlreat  show 
gâte  between  1461  and  1470.   îo  the  finest  works  of  the  îtali- 
an  Renaisaanoe  belong  the  décorations  of  the  crypt  of  the  cat~ 
hedral,  exeoated  by  the  Oomaoinea,  i.e.  sculpturs  froi  iofflo  m 
upper  îtaly,  which  has  the  form  of  a  three  aisled  subterranean 
churoh  and  is  adorned  by  ornaraents  of  extrême  richness.  Of  t 
the  buildings  of  Siuliano  da  Sangallo  bave  been  preserved  in 
Naples  only  uniiaportant  remains.   The  ûalaoes,  cloistera,  add- 
itions and  reôuildings  of  the  second  half  of  the  15  th  century 
are  chiefly  under  Florentine  influences. 

3ICILY,  aside  from  few  exeoptions  referred  to  foreign  maste- 
rs,  still  remained  ia  the  antire  15  th  century  faithful  to  the 
Gothic  style,  and  like  lower  Italy,  even  in  the  lô  th  century, 
it  no  longer  apoeared  with  important  buildings. 
8.   High  Renaissance. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Cinquecento  oominenced  the  best  0e- 
riod  of  the  Renaissance.  (i?age  173).   Previously  had  the  atten- 
tion oeen  devoted  to  the  substantiality  of  the  architectural 
appearance  and  to  the  orderly  arranged  organism  of  its  members. 
Mot  by  unnecessary  and  merely  accidentai  ornamental  work  shou- 
Id  its  effect  be  influenced.   fhe  décorative  accessories,  so 
much  favored  in  the  Quattrocento,  were  therefore  restricted  i 
in  their  liinits.   The  chief  weight  was  olaced  on  a  correct  sub- 
division of  the  architectural  masses,  on  the  harnaonious  propor- 
tions of  the  stories  and  the  beautiful  coiiibined  effects  of  the 
architectural  forms.  Tne  coluianar  orders  were  more  strictly 
treated  in  the  antique  sensé,  ail  naembers  on  colujnns  and  pila- 
sters,  on  the  cornices,  Windows  and  the  like,  were  made  in  bol- 
der  relief,  carefully  profiled  and  oore  carefully  drawn.  The 
colunans  were  restricted  in  their  applicability  and  more  and  m 
more  lost  their  function  as  free  supports  in  contrast  with  the 
piers,  richly  subdivided  by  engagea  columns  and  pilasters,  wh- 
ich could  be  graduated  at  pleasure  accord ing  to  their  functio- 
ns.  The  wide  structures  of  porticos  and  cburches  with  their 
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/  /dômes  and  vaulta,  tfee  gênerai  apaoiouaoeas  appeaping  in  even 
tbe  dwelliQgs  of  the  citizena,  now  came  to  its  highaat  develop- 
ment  in  regard  to  beauty  of  internai  oreationa  and  gyœœetrioal 
proportiona  of  arcliîteotural  aoEaberç.  With  an  inoomparable  p 
power  of  treatment  of  fora,  the  great  maatera  doainated  apace 
and  naateriala,  oonatruction  and  forma,  juat  aa  they  generally 
practiaed  ail  formative  arta  in  a  maaterful  manner. 

ROMB  AND  MIDDLE  ITALY.  —  Tbe  high  Renalaaanoe  finda  tbe  pr- 
incipal soene  of  its  évolution  in  Rome.   The  eternal  oity  aee- 
ms  in  architecture  and  the  formative  arta  to  ahow  the  d«wn  of 
a  new  âge  with  the  aplendor  of  the  former  Roman  inaperial  peri- 
od.   The  rôle  of  leader  iiaa  aaanœed  by  the  great  Bramante  of 
Orbino.  (Page  309).   In  the  year  1499  he  commenced  hia  epoch= 
making  activity  in  a  little  domed  structure  in  the  cloiater  of 
S.  Pietpo  in  nontorio,  erected  in  the  ground  form  of  the  temp- 
le of  Veata  at  Tivoli,  with  a  Boric  lower  atory  crowned  by  a 
baluatrade,  and  a  amaller  atory  with  a  dôme,  the  whole  a  noble 
work  with  a  diatinguiahed  perapective  effect,   'îhen  he  took  ud 
the  rebuilding  and  new  conatructions  of  tbe  Vatican  palace,  w 
which  had  previoualy  oonsisted  of  atucooed  structurée.  Tbe 
court  (cortile)  id  3.  Damaao  by  him,  and  with  the  famoua  logé- 
iaa  painted  by  Raphaël,  afford  particular  interest  (the  upper- 
moat  of  the  four  atoriea  waa  by  Raphaël). 

About  1505  Bramante  received  from  Pope  ^uliua  II  the  greate- 
at  commiaaion,  that  an  architect  had  ever  obtained,  the  new  b 
building  of  the  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Borne  instead  of  the  anc- 
ient  baailica  of  S.  Peter.  (Volume  1,  page  159).  The  moat  fa- 
moua architecte  of  the  high  and  late  Renaiaaance  took  part  in 
■  :)  thia.  *  Bramante' a  design  ahows  an  entirely  aymmetrical  cent- 
rai  plan  with  four  cross  arms  terininating  in  semicircles  after 
the  Lombard  style,  a  mighty  principal  dôme,  four  amall  domed 
rooms  lying  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  arms,  four  towers  at  t 
the  angles,  the  four  apaes  of  the  cross  arms  projecting  from 
tbe  rectangles  being  treated  as  entrance  halls.   Thereby  Bram- 
ante deaigned  an  internai  création  of  oerfected  barmony  and  i 
incomparably  grand  effect,  such  aa  no  building  in  antiquity  c 
could  exbibit  in  equal  meaaure,   Theaceforth  the  Greek  cross 
oassed  for  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  Christian  House  of  God. 
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With  the   coDStruGtion  of  the  four  piers  of  the  domQ,  the  vault- 
iag,  the  arches  and  pendentivea,  aad  the  partial  exécution  of 
tne  superstructure  frorn  the  aouthern  arm  of  the  cross  and  one 
of  the  sida  arma.  Bramante  fixed  the  internai  proportions  of 
the  church  of  S.  Relier.   Its  elevated  beauty  shows  Bramante  as 
a  mastar,  iiï   whos  the  laws  of  art  received  their  hi^hest  fulf- 
ilment  in  the  same  sensé,  as  the  case  previously  in  the  best 
âges  of  tne  antique.  The  marble  facing  of  the  Ôasa  Santa  in 
the  cathedral  of  boreto  (1510)  and  the  but  half  executed  desi- 
gn for  tëe  palace  Apostolico  there,  as  well  as  the  majestic 
harbor  castle  op  3ivita  Veochia  are  still  today  éloquent  witn- 
esses  of  his  latest  style,  œatured  under  the  influences  of  the 
monuments  of  fioine.  By  them  Bramante  exercised  a  auite  overpow- 
ering  influence  upon  ail  his  oosternooraries  and  the  évolution 
of  architecture.  Of  the  numarous  ohurchas  dorectly  to  be  ref- 
erred  to  his  school,  S.  Maria  délia  Oonsolatione  in  Todi  is  t 
the  ffiost  ifflportant.  (1508-1524). 

♦  The  arahl  tes  tardai    histofy   of    the  ohurah  of   5.  Peter   (Fig, 
255):  shows    the  following  masters   to  be   the  leadingi  arohiteots:  - 
Bernardo  Rosselini   began   a  new  building  already  under  ilioholas 
V    {145S-'Î454 ) ,    which   was   carried    further   under  Paul    II,    1470- 
1472,    but    then   stopoed.      In  Âpril,    1506,    oommemoed    the  activi- 
ty  of  Bramante.      ÏÏe  deaigned    a  new  plan   in    the  ground  form  of 
the  &re«h  aroas   with   eguaî    arms   and   mith   a  dôme,    uaing  for    the 
aonatruotion   a  portion  of    the  exiating  foundations,    ereoting 
the  dôme  ^é^rs  mitk   tkêtr  vaulta  as  weil    us  a  portion  of   the 
Moathe/fff,   0f»os»/ai*nv  ffnder  Bramante  Peruzzt   and   Antonio  da 
Sangallo    the  Yeunger  were  engaged  from   the  beginning   o/  work 
an    the  design   (in    the  yeer  1505)    onward,      Àfter  Bramante' s  de- 
ath   (Maroh  11,    1514),    Fra  Siooondo   and   diuliano  da  Sangallo   e 
asaumed    the   leadership  for   a  short    time,      Then    (from   Aug .    1, 
1514)    it   oaaaed    to  Raphaël,    who   aoted    as    the   piineipal    master 
until    his  death   (1520)    and   aarrùed   on    the   building  further   in 
tàecjsenae  af  Bramante.      From  1520    to   1524    ail    building   aotiui- 
ty  oeased,      Paul    III  mmapgetioally    tooh   it   up    again  and    entrus- 
ted    the   lead    to  Antonio  da  Sangallo   (the  Younger) .      Be   rejeot- 
ed    the  pedestals   of    the   internai    piers,    raiaei    the  floor   about 
10.5   ft.    and    thus   formed    the  Vatican  grottos.       Bis   model    is   s 
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atitl    preaefuei    ta   5.  '^eter,      Shortly    before   hta  death   (Aug, 

3,    1546),    he   uaulted    the   aauthern   and    eaatern    arma   of    the  ore- 

ês.      Under  Ant&niQ  Maldaaaare,  Beritzzi   laonked    aa   aêsiatant;    a 

year   precedlng   hia  death   he  was   alao   appointed    oeatdea   Antonio 

aa   a   leadéng  maater  af  equal    rank   fafter  Jan.    1536),      from  Jan. 

1,    1547,     the  oontvnuation  of    the   building   lay    in    the   hands   of 

the   aged   Michel angelo   ( then   72  yeara   old) .      Se   held   faat    to    t 

the  gênerai   design  of  Bramante,    but  atmolified    it   and   intended 

to   arrange  before    it   a  portico  loith   a  free  colonnade.      Sis  pr- 

inoipal    attention  waa  deooîed    to    the  dôme,    in   vaulting  whioh 

he  W9nt   beyond   Bramante' a  deaign,      At   hia  death   (veb,    23,1564) 

Qnly    the  drum  mas  oonatruo  ted.      Sis  auooeaaor   was  Vignola,    to 

tohom  (ir0  due    the  small    aubordinate  domea   at    the   rear^    planned 

by   Jfiguola.      ifter   him.  Cî573)    the   leaderahip  oame    to  SioGonio 

délia  Porta  (until    1604),      Se  oarried    into   reality    the  grand 

Project   Qf  Michel angelo  for    the  dôme    in    the  yeara   1583-159Q, 

The   impoatag  gênerai    impression  of    the  central    deàign,    comp- 
lète  in    itself,    was  only   left    to    the   building   for   a   brief    time, 
The  clergy  aontended,    that   in  uiew  of   the   traditions  for  many 
centuries    in   Western  ahurch   architecture,    and    oar  ticularly   be- 
cause  a  portion  of    the  anoient   basilica  of  Oou*>  i,u,i.tine   had   not 
been   built   ouer,    whose  oonsecraîed    soil    u)a8    thus   deuated    to   s 
secular  uses,     the  Sreeh  cross   ahould   be   extended    to    the  Ijatin. 
GarlQ  Maderna,    leader  ef    the   building   af ter  1304,    by    the  comm- 
and   (sf  Pope  Paul  -$■■,    with  diovanni    ^ontana,    was  compelled    to   a 
add    the  existing  naue  ( begun  t607)    with    the   ueatibule,      The  d 
dedication   ocourred   in   the  year  1626.      From   1629   onmard  horen- 
zo  Bernini    labered   on   the  structure,      Be  led    in   the   internai 
oompoaition,    decided    to  erect    two  bell    towera    at    the   atdea  of 
the  façade,    but  fortunately   had    to  drop    thia  plan  and    to    tear 
doion    the    tower,    commenced    in  1633,    (1647)  ,      But   otkerwise    is 
due    to   him    the   crédit  for    improving    the   gênerai    deaign    by    the 
érection   of   the   elliptical    double  colonnades    {165^-1689)^    by 
wkich  $ernini   partly  remoued   Maderna' a  errora,    (Volume  3), 

Bramante's  favorite  pupil  and  aucoessor  in  the  building  of 
the  church  of  S.  Peter  was  Raonael  Santi  (1483-1520),  the  fa- 
mous  oainter.   Bis  earliest  work  is  the  little  and  linely  oro- 
portioQsd  church  3.  Êligio  deéli  Orefici  in  Borne  (begun  1509), 
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in  wbich  he  dep8û(3ed  entipely  on  his  instructor.  Ih  the  villa 
J^//  Parnesina  (1509-1511),  a  loggia  structure  arranged  in  reotaog- 
ular  fopm  iiith  two  projeatiog  side  winga,  Raphaël  erected  the 
classical  modal  of  a  dignified  summer  house  with  the  happieat 
groupin^  of  the  elongated  rooms  aacl  simple,  nobly  restrained 
apohiteotupe.   As  a  great  gaster  of  the  high  Renaissanoe  he 
ppoved  hifflself  in  the  design  and  partial  érection  of  villa  Ma- 
dama  (begun  1515),  There  he  introduoed  two  subseauently  much 
employed  innovations,  a  three  aisèed  vestibule  and  an  arcade, 
whepe  the  arohivolt  reats  on  two  short  pièces  of  the  architra- 
ve resting  on  columns.  (Pig.  871).  This  building  aoguired  for 
Italian  villas  a  typical  iaportanoe  like  that  of  S,  peter  for 
chupohes.  Qf  the  othar  buildings  of  Raohael  are  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned  the  magnificent  chapel  Shigi  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
del  !?oMolo  at  Rome  (1512)  and  in  florenos  palace  Pandolphini 
(151Ô-1529),  on  ïfhich  the  window  enclosures  hâve  pilasters  in 
the  lower,  and  half  colunins  in  the  upper  story;  the  altarnati- 
on  of  segmentai  and  pediment  caps  above  them  first  occurs  hère, 
(îhis  alternation  is  certainly  proved  alceady  in  drawings  by 
Bramante) 

Raohael's  icost  important  Dupil  was  Siulio  Romano  (149^-1546), 
likewise  a  very  irnoortant  painter,  employed  first  in  Rome  and 
lâter  in  Mantua.   Bis  chief  work  is  palace  del  Te  (after  1525), 
the  famous  pleasure  house  of  çionzaga  beiore  Mantua,  an  extend- 
ed  building  of  rectandular  ground  forai  arrangea  about  a  great 
court  with  a  solendid  loggia  on  the  éarden  side,  the  interior 
decorated  in  the  most  solendid  manner.   At  his  church  S.  Bene- 
detto  located  south  of  Wantua,  he  retained  the  basilican  form 
of  the  anoient  church  and  the  pointed  cross  vaults  in  the  mid- 
dle  aisle,  continuing  the  vaulted  side  aisles  as^a  choir  aiile 
with  a  circle  of  chapels  around  the  semicircular  choir,  before 
which  he  plaoed  an  octagonal  domed  space. 

His  contemoorary,  the  classically  designing  Baldassare  Peru- 
zzi  (1481-1537)  was  under  the  strong  influence  of  Bramante,  u 
under  Bhose  lead  he  was  employed  on  the  church  of  S.  Peter  (p 
(page  81ô).   Be  was  very  active  in  architecture,  partly  in  his 
native  city  of  3iena,  partly  in  wontepuloiano,  in  Bologna  (th* 
ère  also  designs  6or  the  beginning  of  S.  Petronio  etc. )  and  in 
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Rome,  Hhere  be  created  (after  1535)  bis  chief  work,  oalaoe  Mas- 
simi  aile  Golonna  witb  a  beautiful  portloo  and  Bagnifioeot  co- 
urt, (ffig.  253).  Also  the  oathedral  of  Oarpi  (after  1513),  an 
imitation  of  3.  Beter  in  Rome,  is  attributed  to  him.  In  the 
Uffizi  of  Plorenoe  are  still  oreserved  autoâraohic  drawin^s  f 
froœ  designs  by  tbe  master,  evideucing  the  grand  architectural 
ideas,  whose  realization  «nfortunately  was  not  parinitted  to  him. 

One  of  the  chief  papiis  of  Bramante  was  lartùer  Antonio  da 
Sangallo  (the  Younger;  1483-1546),  an  architect  highly  esteem- 
ed  in  bis  time,  even  if  less  an  epooh-making  one,   He  was  the 
leading  architect  of  the  ohurch  of  3,  Peter  (page  21ô),  employ- 
ed  in  the  érection  of  several  Roman  cburches  and  chapels,  Cre- 
ator of  soBîe  palaces  (Sarchioni  Baldassari,  Sachetti  etc.).  S 
iiis  chief  work  is  the  vast  oalace  Parnese  in  Rome  (beéun  bef- 
ore  1514),  the  effect  of  whose  façade  is  reduoed  (?ig,  ^57)  py 
the  closely  set  window  axes  and  small  Windows,  but  is  again  i 
imoroved  py  tne  magnificent  lain  cornice  constructed  by  wichel- 
angelo.  Very  beautifui  is  the  trioly  arched  vestibule  (Pig. 
253),  spanned  by  a  coffered  tunnel  vault,  and  the  court,  whose 
two  lower  stories  are  iaitated'froîiirtèet théâtre  of  Warcellus; 
the  uDûer  story  is  by  wiichalangelo  (after  1517).   In  this  cou- 
rt we  hâve  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  court  with  piers  tre- 
ated  in  purely  antique  forœs. 

Florence  had  in  the  time  of  the  Bigh  Renaissance  in  comoari- 
soH  with  Rome  only  the  importance  of  a  provincial  city.   Arch- 
itectural âctivity  was  restricted  within  modest  limits  in  com- 
parison  to  those  of  the  preceding  period.  But  the  masters  or- 
eserved  their  traditions  and  created  in  several  palaces  impre- 
ssive  and  finely  designed  works.  At  their  head  stands  Bacoio 
d^Agnolo  (14Ô8-1543)  witû  palace  Bartolini  near  3.  îrinita,  t 
tûe  villa-like  palâce  Qiustini  and  the  pleasing  villa  Castell- 
ani  on  the  Bellesguardo.  His  two  sons,  Giuliano  and  Bomenico, 
built  palaces  CerasBelli  and  Buturlin,  the  former  recallinê  pal- 
ace ffarnese,  the  latter  palace  Guadigni.  Giovanni  Antonio  9o- 
sio  (1533-1530)  follows  in  his  extremely  noble  palace  Larderel 
(1580)  the  main  lines  of  oalace  Bartolini,  but  belonés  with  h 
his  other  works  to  the  iate  Renaissance. 

UPPER  ITAtiY  in  the  hién  Renaissance  became  the  scène  of  new 
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artistic  advances,  and  indeed  is  it  hère  the  eastero  portiorx, 
tbat  is  qoite  ppominent  in  the  oities  of  Padua,  Verona  and  Ve- 
nice. 

In  Padua  was  employed  the  Veronese  Siovanai  lijapia  Palconetto 
(1453-1534),  by  whoffl  is  tiae  palace  QiusHinani  (1524)  etc.,  dis- 
tingaished  by  cbeerful  ôpaoe  with  magnificent  colamnar  arcbit- 
ectupe.  ïhe  greatest  building  of  tne  city  is  the  cburcù  of  S. 
Qiastiaa  (S'ig.  231),  planaed  in  colossal  dimensions,  begun  in 
1521  after  the  pians  and  lander  the  lead  of  the  Venetian  Aless- 
andpo  leooardi  (died  1528).   The  grouad  forna  is  a  I^atin  cross, 
covered  (under  the  influence  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice,  suppeae  in 
this  région)  by  dômes  over  the  crossing  and  the  three  short  c 
cross  arms,  low  dômes  over  the  nave  and  transverse  tunnel  vau- 
Its  in  the  side  aisles;  the  latter  are  enlarged  by  rows  of  cha- 
pels.  On  the  like  colossal  scale  is  arrangea  the  cathedral, 
bailt  in  1551-1557  by  Andréa  da  Valle  and  Agostino  Righetto, 
planned  like  3.  giustina,  but  the  nave  was  later  interrupted 
by  a  short  trangverse  aisle,  the  side  aisle  being  treated  as 
doiaed  rooms  side  by  side. 

Verona  affords  vere  great  interest  through  the  works  of  Wi- 
chele  Sanmicheli  (1434-1559).   This  great  raaster  was  first 
engaged  in  Roae  as  puoil  of  Bramante,  but  later  retupned  to  u 
upper  îtaly.   There  he  continued  in  the  last  manner  of  Braman- 
te, while  he  combined  the  great  monumental  tendency  and  the  r 
tfefined  feeling  for  beauty  with  an  enjoyment  of  gay  ornamantal 
wopkiin  upper  Italy.  His  earliest  palace  structure  in  Verona 
must  be  the  noble  palace  Bevilacqua,  whose  façade  in  the  grou- 
nd  story  (las  almost  always  with  him)  is  subdivided  by  rustica- 
tion  in  connection  with  opojecting  oilastsrs,  in  the  upoep  st- 
ory by  fluted  columns.  (Sig.  259),  On  oalace  Canossa  the  ent- 
ire  ground  stopy  is  treated  as  an  open  poptioo.   The  imppessi- 
ve  palace  Bompeii  has  fpeqaantiy  beoome  a  modal  for  later  buil- 
dings with  its  bold  rostication  (without  oilasteps)  in  the  lo- 
wep  Btopy  and  the  gpeat  arched  Windows  between  columns  in  the 
upper  story.  Of  the  cbupoh  buildings  of  Sanmicheli,  the  chap- 
ming  cbapel  P^llegpioi  neap  S.  peraapdino  at  Verona  (begun  be- 
fope  1554),  fpequently  hapmonizing  in  the  design  with  the  Tem- 
Dietto  in  S.  Bietpo  in  raontoPio  (oage  215),  tne  famous  gpeat 
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round  ohurch  of  Uadoana  di  Gampagna,  also  by  bim  but  only  ere- 
cted  aftar  hia  death.  Sanmicheli  attaioed  particular  faae  as 
the  apchitect  of  the  fortifications  of  the  raoublic  of  Venice, 
in  whose  service  he   faad  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  the  m 
mighty  state  as  far  as  Cyufus.   How  well  he  undapstood  also  to 
give  to  the  défiant  fortreases  a  truly  artistic  effect  isay  be 
seen  on  the  magniiicent  oity  gâtes  at  Verona,  among  which  the 
gâte  Nuova  (1533-1540),  éate  3,  Zeno  (1541)  and  the  gâte  Stup- 
oa  or  Palio  (ffig,  260),  built  1542-1557,  poagess  high  artistic 
interest.   Just  on  tJaese  aopears  with  what  refined  feeliné  of 
the  fflaster,  he  mEdesitood  how  to  emoloy  the  peouliar  beauty  of 
the  Qpecian-Doric  style,  indeed  by  the  contact  with  Greoian  art. 
;..  The  capital  Venice  further  received  froai  Sanmicheli  the  imp- 
oaing  fortifications  with  the  castle  on  the  Lido  (1544),  and 
the  noble  palace  ârimani  on  the  grand  canal  (about  1550),  who- 
se classical  architecture  of  the  columns  and  Windows  dénotes 
the  cliaaax  of  the  ¥enetian  palace  style.   But  the  chief  master 
of  the  Venetian  high  Renaissance  is  the  florentine  Jacopo  Tat- 
ti,  called  Sansovino  (148Ô-1570),  an  artist  highly  gifêed  as 
sculDtur  and  architect,  brought  up  in  F'iorence  and  Roine,  like- 
wise  a  pupil  of  Bramante,  but  when  beside  his  conte-nporary  Ti- 
tian  was  opened  to  him  an  imnortant  artistic  position  (after 
1587),  showed  himself  not  sufficiently  strong  to  reduce  to  the 
correct  «easure  the  strông  décorative  tendencies  reacting  from 
the  early  Renaissance.  His  style  of  Ornamentation  is  visible 
in  Pig.  391  froai  palace  del  Municipio  in  Srescia,  on  which  he 
exeouted  the  beautiful  frieze  of  cupids  and  the  main  cornice. 
(ïhe  window  architecture  was  by  Palladio).   Amené  Sansovino's 
church  buildings, 3.  Siorgio  de*Sreci  (1550)  is  indeed  the  most 
important,  a  single  aisled  design,  spanned  by  a  .tunnel  vault, 
whose  centre  is  occupied  by  a  dôme.   As  his  earliest  oalace 
structure  passes  palace  Qorner  délia  Grande  (1532),  on  which 
the  Roman  scnool  apoears  with  its  aim  for  monumental  effect; 
it  bas  rustication,  in  two  upper  stories  being  double  columns 
with  arches  placed  between  them.   Soon  afterwards  (1536)  he  b 
began  the  liorary  of  3.  Marco,  that  famous  long  state  building 
on  the  Piazetta,  in  which  the  antique  columnar  architecture  u 
unités  in  one  éush  with  the  spirit  of  the  italian  bien  Renais- 
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Renaissaaoe  in  the  gay  Venetian  oonception.   At  the  saœe  tiiae 

Saasoviao  built  beaide  the  feibrary  the  Zecca  (former  mint),  to 
whicb  he   eave  a  somewhat  more  severe  and  earnest  form  in  accor- 
dance  witn  its  ourpose,  and  on  the  other  side  as  a  ooncealœent 
or  the  toïfer  of  3.  Marco  the  éraceful  Loégeta  (1540),  a  marble 
Dortico  as  a  ma^nifioent  show  pièce,  that  oertainly  is  œore  d 
prominent  by  the  sculpture  than  the  architecture.   Sansovino 
was  also  engaged  in  the  érection  of  the  beautiful  church  of  S. 
Salvatore,  completed  in  1534,  irhich  was  oreviously  designed  in 
1506  by  âiorgio  Spavento  under  the  plainly  recognizable  influ- 
ence of  3.  Marco  (volume  1,   page  194);  Tullio  B»ombardi  was  the 
principal  master  in  charge  in  150v . 

2he  library  of  3.  î^arco  strongly  infiuenced  the  later  asaste- 
rs.  Vincenzo  Scamozzi  (1522-1616)  reoeated  stiil  at  a  tiine, 
,  ;,  when  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  had  already  passed 
the  last  stage  of  its  development,  its  arcbitectural  motive  in 
the  structure  oi  the  Nuovo  ^roouratie  (1584),  whose  effect  he 
plainly  lessened  by  tne  addition  of  a  third  story. 

Of  Sansovino's  pupils,there  appears  as  the  œost  important  Al- 
essandro  Vittoria  (1525-1608),  who  erected  the  tasteful  palace 
Balbi  on  the  grand  canal. 

Anotiier  master  of  the  ftighest  rank  was  further  produceô  by 
tne  Italàan  Renaissance  in  the  phénoménal  ^iohelanéeln  Buonar- 
otti. (1475-1564) .   Born  in  Gacrese  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  and  trained  in  Florence  in  Dainttag- and  sculoture,  Mich- 
elangelo  commenced  his  epoob-making  artistic  activity  in  the 
City  on  the  Arno.   Until  the  year  1534  he  was  chiefly  in  Flor- 
ence, but  was  reoeatedly  and  indeed  for  a  longer  tiise  was  eng- 
agea in  Rome  and  chiefly  in  Bologna;  then  be  removed  to  Rome 
and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

Michelangelo  is  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Italian  high 
Renaissance,  who  still  belonés  to  toe  entire  best  oeriod,  ôath- 
ered  its  power  in  bimseli,  and  showed  to  art  oew  paths,  within 
which  its  entire  future  development  was  restricted.   He  accom- 
plished  the  bigëast  in  ail  three  arts.   In  his  works  belonging 
to  sculpture  and  painting  is  manifest  a  snpermanhood,  in  which 
every  ordinary  form  is  increased  to  the  giéantic,  if  tbis  was 
required  by  the  effect  desired  by  him.   And  likewise  in  his  a 
architectural  créations  he  aopears  like  a  titanic  intellect. 
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whioh  esoapes  from  ail  bounds  of  antique  and  Christian  tradit- 
ion and  matures  tfie  most  strongiy  expresaed  individuality,  su- 
ch  as  architecture  never  exhibited  before  hira  and  never  after 
hiffl.   bis  eye  was  always  directed  toward  grandeur,  to  the  har- 
i.mQuy   and  contrasta  of  parts  in  light  and  shade,  of  advanciné 
and  recedinô,  of  central  and  flankiné  architectural  masses. Bé- 
tail is  for  him  an  accessory.'  he  only  oalculated  on  a  sharoly 
marked  jëffeot.  Bis  works  were  also  accordingly  fateful  for 
the  further  évolution  of  architecture. 

Michelangelo's  activity  as  architect  begins  in  the  year  1516 
with  a  design  of  a  façade  for  3.  tjorenzo  in  Plorenoe,  but  who- 
se  construction  was  later  again  dropoed,  when  he  took  up  the 
works  for  the  famous  tomb  of  the  Siedioi  (after  1520)  at  this 
cburch.  That  is  a  square  structure  erected  on  a  square  plan 
and  covered  by  a  dôme,  with  doubled  pilasters  and  niches  for 
subdividing  the  internai  wall  surfaces  and  rich  sculptures, 
which  are  laost  harmonious  with  the  architecture  and  are  fused 
with  it  into  an  entirely  unified  aoé  unsurpassed  gênerai  effe- 
ct.  (ë^ig.  2Ô3).  In  the  unfinished  vestibule  of  the  Library  L 
Daurenziana  (1523-1526)  with  the  iûteresting  entrance  stairs 
(exôGuted  in  1553  by  Vasari  after  Micnelangelo's  Dlan  (i?ig, 
2ô4)  is  expressed  a  comolete  breach  of  ail  restraints  respect- 
ed  by  former  masters. 

In  ROMS  by  Michelangelo  is  the  splendid  aaain  cornice  of  the 
palace  Parnese  (page  219),  and  from  his  later  tiose  (after  15ôl) 
the  much  disoussed  gâte  Pia,  that  in  the  gênerai  design  and  t 
treatment  of  tne  détails  already  bears  ail  the  traits  of  the 
later  Barocco  art.  The  noble  architectural  group  of  the  Capi- 
tol likewise  is  referred  to^slaelangelo  in  the  arrangeaient  and 
also  partly  in  the  treataient  (in  1546  was  oommençed  the  rebui- 
lding of  the  û&lace  oi  the  Senators  and  the  solendid  double  f 
flight  of  steoa),  but  it  was  only  carried  out  much  later  and 
with  fréquent  variations  from  bis  design, 

The  master^s  great  work  ie  the  domain  of  arc?tiitecture  lies 
in  his  laoors  on  the  new  building  of  3.  Peter's  church  (paée 
216).   He  undertook  to  carry  on  the  construction  ,  when  he  had 
already  entered  the  72  nd  year  of  his  life.   His  plan  shows 
(while  retaining  the  ideas  of  Bramante)  the  Sreek  cross  with 
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Jl/'^iour   apgea,  a  mighty  priaoipal  dôme, and  four  small  subordiaate 
dômes  over  the  corner  rooma,  with  a  front  portico  conceived  at 
an  enormous  scale,  that  nevertheless,  in  oase  that  it  had  been 
exeouted,  would  hâve  subordinated  it3elf  hariïoniously  to  the 
overpowering  effect  oî   the  main  dôme.   The  previously  coastpuc- 
ted  four  piers  of  the  nucleus  of  the  structure  were  externally 
streogthenad,  the  apses  were  moved  farther  outward,  the  oonapli- 
cated  angle  atmctures  were  reffloved  and  simplified  into  square 
corner  rooffls.   The  drum  (Pigs.  210,  2ôo)  is  internally  subdiv- 
ided  by  pilastera  and  externally  by  doubled  free  colanans,  who- 
se  asDiring  motive  continues  in  the  strongly  projected  and  te- 
nse  ribs  of  the  dôme,  diminisbed  upwards,  and  reappears  in  the 
Connecting  and  orowning  lantern.   fhereby  the  dôme  entirely  1 
loaes  the  expression  of  weight.  (On  the  construction  of  the  d 
dôme,  see  page  178).  To  Michelangelo  himaelf  is  only  due  the 
d2^afli,  and  oi  the  architectural  treatment,  the  external  coveri- 
aj^  of^the  outer  portions  of  the  choir  and  of  the  main  oiers 
in  the  interior.  The  donne  was  oonstructed  acoording  to  his 
pian  and  model  by  later  masters.   Its  effect  is  unequaled  and 
imposing.  Bold  and  sublime,  it  soars  in  majestic  security  and 
repose  above  the  eternal  city  as  a  représentation  of  the  high- 
est  Power  and  dignity,  and  as  the  most  perfeot  expression  fou- 
nd  by  the  spirit  of  the  hiéh  Renaissance. 
3.   The  Late  Renaissance. 
In  the  late  Renaissance  (page  173)  there  set  in  with  the  le- 
ading  masters  a  reaction  against  the  subjectivism  of  Michelan- 
gelo,  creating  with  âhe  caprice  of  genius,  that  at  first  mani- 
fested  itself  as  a  return  to  the  eadeavor  for  the  most  perfect 
imitation  of  the  antique  in  regard  to  its  proportions  and  dét- 
ails, already  occurring  with  Bramante  and  strengthened  by  Raph- 
aël, Baldassare  Peruzzi  and  Antonio  da  Sangallo.   We  see  in  t 
this  a  phenomenon  of  the  intellectual  life  of  that  time  of  the 
counterreforaation,  which  contested  individuâl  life  in  state 
and  church,  worked  to  strengthen  the  ancient  teaohings  of  tbe 
church,  and  emphasized  the  unconditional  submission  to  its  dog- 
mas  as  the  suprême  basai  law. 
^r  :  ,  The  character  of  the  late  Italian  Renaissance  was  substanti- 
ally  fixed  by  two  leadiné  masters,  Vignola  and  Palladio.   They 
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were  also  leariaed  theopiats  as  well  as  diatiaguiahed  praotiti- 
oneps.  The   unrestipained  arohitactural  treatraent  oreferred  by 
^ichelangelo,  as  expreased  on  the  gâte  Bia  and  the  Library  (ja- 
urenziaaa,  tney  regarded  as  extravagancies,  that  offended  "the 
good  rula".  3o  much  the  more  stroagly  did  they  adhère  to  the 
oanon  derived  from  the  antique,  "they  swore  by  aiitiquity  alone? 
Yet  even  with  them  the  influence  of  Michelaagelo  remained  und- 
eniable  in  the  aeeking  for  graudeui?,  for  powerful  effeot  oi  t 
the  architectural  sasaas^and  subdivision  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Entire  Systems  of  half  and  full  columns  vrere  added  to  faoades 
in  place  of  the  wall  oiars.  fo   the  relief  of  the  facedes  aoc- 
ented  tbereby  corresponds  a  stponger  emphasiziag  of  the  porta- 
is and  Windows.  Yet  more  than  tB^eviously  the  antique  architec- 
tural foriBs  came  into  use  in  the  external  as  well  as  the  inter- 
nai architecture.  8vat  they  frequently  corne  to  a  more  convent- 
ionally  conceived  mode  of  décoration,  often  applied  like  a  pat- 
tern. 

ROMS  AND  MIDDGe  ITALY.  —  In  Rome  Giacomo  Barozzi,  aalled  V 
Vignolâ  from  bis  native  city  (1507-1573)  was  the  leadiog  mast- 
er.  He  was  trained  in  Bologna  as  a  painter,  then  at  the  order 
of  the  Vitruvian  Aoademy  in  Rome  (founded  1542)  undertook  mea- 
sureaents  of  Boman  works  oi  the  antique,  went  to  Prance  in 
1537,  and  in  1550  again  to  Rome.   There  be  belonged  to  that  c 
circle  of  artists,  which  surrounded  Michelangelo;  yet  be  cann- 
ot  be  termed  bis  pupil.   In  the  year  1530  appeared  bis  famous 
manual  (Ruies  of .  tiie^f ive  architectural  Orders),  which  exerci- 
sed  great  influence  in  later  times  and  even  to  this  day. 

As  a  practical  architect  we  find  Vignola  employed  on  the  gr- 
andly  arrangad  villa  of  Papa  iiulio  (Pooe  Julius)  before  the 
-gâte  dôl  ^oDolo  (1550-1555),  whose  portioo  with  uDoer  story  e 
encloses  the  front  court  in  a  semicircle,  and  like  the  entire 
architecture  of  the  exterior  and  interior  makes  a  very  dignif- 
ied  ispression.  (Pig.  266).   His  most  important  secular  build- 
ing is  the  imposing  Parnese  castle  Caisrarola  near  Viterbo  ( 
(1547-1559).   It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  moat,  is  pentagonal 
and  fortified  by  bastions,  but  otherwise  is  a  design  completed 
with  the  architecture  of  a  palace,  which  encloses  a  circular 
and  extremely  beautiful  court  with  arcades,  with  a  magnificent 
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main  steirw&y  and  very  conveniently  arrangea  apartmecte.   The- 
re  Vienola  bas  most  bappily  coffibined  the  type  of  the  fortified 
castle  with  tbat  of  palace  architecture  and  evidently  utilized 
suggesticDB  obtained  in  France.  In  tbe  year  1564  after  the  d 
death  of  Micbelangelo  be  became  tbe  leadin^  architect  of  tbe 
cburcb  of  S.  Peter  (page  217).  Very  icflnential  in  church  ar- 
chitecture became  the  principal  church  of  the  Jesuits,  Il  Sesu 
(15„8)  in  Borne.   In  it  i8  clearly  ekpressed  the  change  in  the 
architectural  tendencies  occurring  in  the  âge  of  the  counterr- 
eformaticr.   ^en  returned  egain  to  the  old  ri  tuai  basai  form 
01  Latin  cross,  but  combined  with  it  the  effective  form  of  tne 
central  building.  Vignola  then  created  in  the  Jesuit  church 
a  solution  cf  the  ground  plan  and  treatment  of  the  interior  of 
amazing  siaiolicity  and  artistic  perfection.   He  gave  to  the  c 
central  design  four  short  cross  arins  with  the  width  of  span  of 
the  dôme,  lengthened  the  front  arm  to  become  a  middle  aiele, 
considerably  wider  than  before,  allowed  tbis  to  end  at  the  ch- 
oir side  in  a  semicircular  apse,  and  vaulted  it  with  a  tunnel 
vault  eorrespcnding  to  the  dôme.  .But  insteoo  of  the  side  aie- 
les  he  arranged  chapels.  (Big.  267).   Vignola  also  fixed  the 
cross  section  and  planned  the  détails,  still  kept  within  the 
conceptions  of  the  high  Renaissance,  but  more  siinple  and  mass 
ive.   RuL  hîE  pupil  Glacomo  dellfi  Porta  went  considerably  far- 
ther,  who  corr,pleted  the  church  after  Vignola' s  death.   In  the 
magni^icent  treatment  of  the  interior  and  the  facede  subseque- 
ntly  designed  by  hicn  is  expressed  e  strong  tendency  to  the  pic- 
turesque  in  the  sensé  of  the  later  Barocco  ait.   The  church  II 
Gesu  became  s  classicel  ir.odel  for  the  churches  of  the  17  th  a 
and  18  th  centuries  end  even  influenced  tbe  cburcb  of  S.  Peter. 
The  history  of  thet  church  is  also  connected  with  the  naine  of 
Siacomo  délia  Porta,  when  he  wss  called  to  erect  the  dôme  eft- 
er  Michelengelo's  model,  and  therehy  proved  himself  to  be  an 
architect  of  high  constructive  capacity^  With  the  tbeorists 
of  Rome  is  to  be  counted  furteer  Pirro  jlfigorio  (died  1583), 
the  builder  of  the  splendid  gerden  house  ville  Pia  (ebout  1560), 
in  the  Vatican  gardens,  and  the  villa  d'Esté  (after  1649)  in 
Tivoli,  famous  for  its  unequeléd  park  design.   On  the  Pincio 
the  Florentine  Annibale  Lippi  (died  loBl)  buili,  the  palece  ville 
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Medici  for  cardinal  wedici,  novr  the  French  Acaderoy.  The  faça- 
de toward  the  city  is  ein-iple,  but  the  garden  façade  is  eurpri- 
sicgly  rieh.  (Pig.  268);  it  sows  in  the  open  arched  portieo  a 
aod  the  rich  ornaffieDtation  of  the  wall  surfaces  by  antique  re- 
liefs and  stucco  ornaments  the  character  of  the  late  Rouan  ca- 
sinos in  their  perfection.  The  building  makes  that  dignified 
and  cheerful  iBipreBion.,  peculiar  to  the  works  of  the  school  oi 
Raphaël.  We  see  hère  the  chargiing  and  eraceful,  not  striving 
for  grandeur. 

In  Florence  Siorgio  Vesari  (1511-1574),  a  aiany-sided  artist 
and  deserving  writer  on  art,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  aiChit- 
ects  of  the  late  Renaissance.  With  Vignola  he  designed  after 
the  idéas  of  the  architectura-loving  Pope  Julius  II  the  previ- 
ously  mentioned  ville  of  Papa  Giiilio  (page  226),  and  in  F'iore- 
nce  the  building  of  the  Dffizi  (1560)  likewise  coiîîmenced  by  h 
hia^,  on  which  he  solved  in  a  masterly  manner  the  dîfficult  pr- 
oblems  there  given.  Two  oarallel  wings  with  iiTiposing  porticos 
in  the  ground  story  flank  a  narrow  street  like  a  court  and  are 
connected  by  a  transverse  building,  which  leavec;  an  open  round 
arched  passage  toward  the  Arno.  A  greeter  activity  in  palace 
architecture  was  developed  by  gartoloïïiineo  Aoîiiianati,  also  known 
as  a  sculpter  (1511-159/g)  .   Like  Vasari,  he  coneciously  becaiTie 
a  follower  cf  Wichelengelo.  On  the  court  façade  of  the  palace 
Pitti  (15oS-1d/0),  certeinly  more  stiff  than  beautiful,  he  em- 
ployed  rusticated  asblars  end  half  columns  in  ail  three  orders. 
(;  ig.  269).  As  s  incre  refined  aiaster  he  showed  himself  on  the 
nob,e  bridge  of  S.  Trinita  over  the  Arno,  which  clothes  the  m 
most  suitable  arched  span  in  a  very  happily  designed  architec- 
ture. 

OPPëR  ITALY  In  the  late  Renaissance  became  in  several  places 
the  scène  of  a  very  important  artistic  activity J  In  Bologne 
Sebastieno  Serlio  (14/5-1062)  published  in  the  year  1540  his 
influential  "Books  of  Architecture".  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (1521- 
lb9hy    there  continued  the  school  of  Vignola  in  a  number  of  sm- 
all  end  ieli  arranged  buildings.  Likewise  in  Mi.xan  was  this 
architect  engaged  (under  the  naae  of  Fellegrini)  as  the  créât 
or  of  the  charming  ciurch  of  S.  Pedele  (15^9),,  long  regarded 
as  a  classical  Dsodel,  and  as  the  restorer  of  the  cattedral  fa- 
çade in  the  late  Renaissance  style,  that  was  executed  after 
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1616  after  bis  désigne,  tbough  not  completely,  —  and  one  may 
say  unfortunately.  —  The  buttersses  and  opoer  parts  were  cèo- 
thed  in  ^othic  détails,  which  appear  like  meaningless  accesso- 
ries  in  comparison  with  the  animated  forics  of  the  doorways  and 
Windows.  (6^ig.  270).  Tibaldi  was  a  powerful  and  refined  nnast- 
er  in  tbe  création  of  interiors  and  in  architectirai  treatmant. 

In  the  east  part  of  upper  Italy  further  arose  in  the  16  th 
ôentury  a  chief  master  of  tbe  Renaissance,  tbe  great  Andrée  P 
Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1508-1560),   In  him  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  inspired  and  strongly  convinced  venerator  of  the 
antique,  wbicb  Italian  architecte  of  tbe  1*  th  century  and  of 
the  entire  Renaissance  period  hâve  to  show  in  their  séries.  No 
mastei:  before  him  had  studied  with  such  dévotion  and  thorough- 
ness  the  architectural  wcrks  of  the  ancients  end  so  deeply  pen- 
etrated  into  their  nature,  and  none  had  understood  how  to  emb- 
ody  the  spirit  of  tbe  later  time  organically  in  their  treatme- 
Dt  of  forms  with  such  sovereign  domination,  like  biffu   In  con- 
trast  to  Vigflola,  who  like  tbe  Roman  arcbitects  generally  of 
the  high  and  late  Renaissance  preferred  pier  construction,  Pa- 
lladio cultivated  columnar  architecture.   In  the  year  1570  -..p- 
peared  et  Venice  bis  ^our  Books  of  Architecture*',  by  which  he 
bas  exerted  a  deep  influence  upon  the  évolution  of  architectu- 
re, effective  until  our  own  time®  Palladio  was  just  as  strong 
En   the  tbeory  as  he  was  free  and  independent  in  création  in  p 
practice.   He  never  eeded  with  an  ornamentel  effect,  but  allo- 
wed  himself  onlytto  be  guided  by  the  arrengeinent  .and  the  feel 
ing  of  proportions.   He  was  so  full  of  artistic  power,  that  he 
filled  bis  works,  even  in  small  dimensions,  with  rich  monuiBen- 
tal  and  architectural  meaning.   In  bis  façades  prevails  the  c 
columnar  systeœ,  particularly  in  the  colossal  Qrder"  extended 
througb  two  stories.   Particular  favor  with  him  was  enjoyed  by 
the  triple  window  with  round  auch  over  the  middle  window  and 
architraves  above  the  side  Windows  (Fig.  271),  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment  designated  after  him  as  the  "motive  of  Palladio",  Tbis  is 
certainly  not  entirely  appropriate,  since  it  is  also  found  wi- 
th Sansovino,  with  Raphaël  (page  218),  with  Bramante,  and  alr- 
eady  on  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato.  (Volume  l).  He 
restrained  the  ornament  so  far,  that  the  clarity  of  the  actual 
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structural  éléments  could  not  be  lessened  tbereby. 

Palladio  secured  the  first  great  architectural  commission  in 
the  80*called  baeilica  in  Vicenza  (after  15-*»),  an  enclosirg 
of  the  old  City  hall,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  15  th 
centupy,  by  an  open  two  story  portico  (Fig.  271)  extendin^  en- 
tirely  around  It,  a  work  cp  ireat  and  ricii  effect.   Tbis  was 
followed  by  the  beautiful  palace  Marcantonio  Tiene  (155$)  tre- 
ated  with  e  colossal  order  of  columns,  tben  palace  Ghiera^ati 
(1566)  with  open  portico  in  both  stories,  and  palace  Valuarana 
(1566),  that  exhibits  a  celossal  crder  of  Oomposite  pilasters, 
To  palace  Barbarano  (like  tbose  previously  aeentioned  in  Vicen- 
za), lie  êave  (1570)  relatively  rich  détails,  indeed  with  réfé- 
rence to  the  effect  in  the  vicinity  (it  stands  in  a  narroïv  St- 
reet), to  palace  Prefetizio  (1671)  a  œassively  effective  Bopos- 
ite  order  (B'ig.  235),,  which  however  appears  less  happily  empl- 
oyed  on  the  comparetively  sisall  building,  tban  on  the  otber 
structures  of  the  master.   Of  Palladio's  numerous  villa  build- 
ings, his  villa  Potunda  near  Vicenza  is  the  most  famous  (Pi^. 
236).   Tt  has  a  regular  square  plan  with  four  hexastyle  temple 
façades  and  wide  flights  of  steps  on  each  side,   Entrances  fr- 
om thèse  lead  to  a  round  central  domed  hall,  around  which  are 
grouped  the  rooœs  and  the  upper  and  lower  half  stories.   On 
the  ihole,  this  vèlla  makes  the  impression,  that  it  was  desié- 
ned  less  for  comforteble  than  for  festal  occupancy,  and  as  a 
central  and  view  ooint  of  a  beautiful  landscaoe.   The  théâtre 
Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  commenced  by  Palladio  but  only  completed 
after  his  death,  appears  as  an  interesting  attenr;pt  in  the  res- 
toretion  of  the  antique  théâtre.  (Pie.  272  a),   It  contains  in 
an  extremely  plain  structure  the  audience  room,  orchestre,  st- 
age and  architecturally  treeted  stage  wall  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Greco-noman  theetre  of  Asie  l^inor,  but  so  far  introduc- 
ed  an  innovation  in  that  tbrough  the  gâtes  and  doors  of  the  s 
stage  wall  are  presented  views  in  streets  and  thereby  perspec- 
tive depths,  which  were  foreign  to  the  former  architecture  of 
théâtres.  (Pig.  272  b).   Likewise  Palladio  attempted  great  Wo- 
rks in  the  domain  of  church  architecture.   His  principal  chur- 
ch  buildings  are  found  in  Venice.   The  first  of  thèse  is  the 
church  of  S.  Giorgio  ^i/iageiore  (beéun  1565),  magnificerjtly  loc- 
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Located  on  the  islaDd  of  the  same  nanie  and  opposite  tbe  Piazet- 
ta,  a  tbree  aisled  basilaca  with  dôme,  transepts  ending  in  seai- 
icircleB,  and  a  long  œoDks'  cboir  arranged  es  an  extension  of 
the  main  cboir,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  open  colonnade. 
The  second  and  more  important  work,  the  most  perfect  church  s 
structure  cf  the  master,  is  tbe  church  del  Redentore» in • the  G 
Giudecca,  begun  1577,  eimilar  in  ground  plan  to  tbat  one  just 
irentioned,  but  single  aisled  with  side  chapels  and  shorter  aïo- 
nks-  choir.  The  interior  of  this  church  produces  an  impressi- 
on of  high  beauty  and  soleronity  by  the  powerful  treatment  of 
the  interior  and  the  bold  and  severe  subdivision  by  a  colossal 
order  of  columns  and  their  entablature,   Equally  grand  and  mon- 
umental did  the  Diaster  treat  tbe  façade  as  a  temple  front  forEo- 
ing  the  façade  of  tbe  aiiddle  aisle  with  a  colossal  order  of  h 
half  c©lumns  and  low  pediment,  against  which  are  attached  the 
fronts  ©f  the  side  aisles  covered  by  half  pediments,  certainly 
without  acy  organic  connection. 

Palladio  was  great  and  peculiar  with  ail  security  in  the  con- 
ception and  use  of  the  antique  architectural  System  in  the  ar- 
chitectural ideas,  tbe  création  of  interiors  and  proportions. 
Already  emong  his  contemporariee  his  influence  became  percept- 
ible.  The  stately  so-called  Library  of  the  old  seminary  at  V 
Vicenza  (Pig.  273)  was  executed  under  the  lead  of  Vincenzo  Sca- 
mozzi  (1552-ldlô),  but  if  not  désignée  by  Palladio,  was  strong- 
ly  influencée  by  bim.  ^.ikewise  in  his  most  imposing  building, 
palace  Tri^sioo-Barton  in  Vicenza,  Scamozzi  shows  biœself  dép- 
endent on  Palladio.  More  than  by  nis  buildings  (also  see  page 
222)  bas  this  master  influencée  the  later  world  by  his  great 
work,  "Archittura  universale",  particularly  architecture  in  G 
ÇermaBy. 

Into  direct  compétition  with  tbe  splendid  city  of  tbe  lagoons 
on  tbe  Adriatic  Sea  the  republic  end  harbor  city  of  Genoa  ent- 
ered  after  the  first  quarter  of  tbe  16  th  century.  By  the  ex- 
xensive  trade  with  the  Levant,  of  which  it  obtained  a  éreat  p 
part,  it  soon  rose  to  great  prosperity  and  wealtb,  which  found 
fluent  expression  in  architecture.  Tbe  centre  of  gravity  of 
Qenoese  architecture  lies  in  palace  architecture.   This  took 
froBi  the  first  a  peculiar  and  independent  développent,  tbat  in 
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the  late  RenaisssDce  in  a  certain  sensé  représente  a  œore  mât- 
ure stage  than  tbe  contemporary  palace  architecture  in  Venice 
and  the  rest  of  îtaly.   The  lack  of  space  and  tbe  building  si- 
tes rising  in  terraces  from  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  the  hills 
required  in  the  narrow  streets  an  abandonment  of  the  monument- 
al treatment  of  the  façades.   Wen  saw  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
the  interiors,  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  liviné 
jand  in  référence  to  dignîfied  asséffiblies.   To  the  façades  was 
given  an  ornamentation  better  suited  to  an  effect  near  by.   T 
The  Dortal  led  into  an  iaioosing  vestibule,  but  little  elevated 
above  the  street  level,  from  which  by  wide  and  gently  rising 
steirs  one  passed  into  the  court.  This  was  certainly  liaiited 
to  small  dimensions,  but  it  reoeived  at  its  rear  a  spécial  déc- 
oration by  e  fountain  erected  on  the  middle  axis.   In  this  way 
were  obtained  picturesque  views  and  effects  of  lighting  with 
distinguished  effects,  scarcely  equaled  and  never  excelled  el- 
sewhere. 

The  évolution  of  Genoese  architecture  is  connected  with  the 
Works  cf  its  chief  master,  the  talented  Galeazzo  âlessi  (1518- 
lî572).  Corning  from  Perugia  and  employed  for  e  considérable 
time  in  Rome,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Michelengelo  and 
Vignola,  ùe  shared  with  the  former  the  éreat  tendency,  to  which 
détails  are  but  a  means  toward  the  purpose,  but  a  feeliné  for 
proportions  with  the  views  of  Viénola,  One  of  his  earliest  w 
Works  is  the  beautiful  palace  Munieipio  in  Milan,  formerly  pal- 
ace ..arini  (begun  lo58),  m  which  the  court  is  treated  with  an 
unusual  richness  in  ornamental  and  sculptured  décorative  work. 
(S'ig.  274).  The  great  séries  cf  his  Genoese  palaces  was  open- 
ed  by  Alessi  in  the  year  1559.   The  most  isiportact  among  tbeai 
stand  on  the  feœous  Strede  Nuova,  on  which  is  arraneed  palace 
after  palace.   There  are  the  stiil  somewhet  severe  palace  Cam- 
biaso,  treated  in  the  Roman  style  and  entirely  covered  by  rus- 
tication,  but  already  furnisheo  with  broken  Dediments  over  Win- 
dows and  doorweys,  beside  it  being  palace  xercari,  so  picture- 
sque by  its  open  loggias  in  the  upper  story,  and  then  oalace 
Spinola,  externally  painted  but  equipped  in  the  interior  with 
iffiposing  vestibule,  stairway,  upper  porticos  and  court  desién, 
Gf  the  numerous  villa  buildings  of  Alessi  from  tbe  vicinity  of 
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Genoa  is  to  be  carticularly  emphasized  villa  Pallavicini,  loc- 
ated  Bo  beautifclly  od  a  hich  garden  terrace  with  open  arched 
Dorticos  on  the  middle  axis  and  a  splendid  balustrade  crown; 
likewise  villa  Paradiso  with  its  élégant  loggia  in  the  upper 
story  extending  the  entire  depth  of  the  building  and  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  détails  already  intended  for  a  Barocco  effect.  ^ 
Likewise  as  church  arcbitect  Alessi  "«ttaïBecI  btili- famé.  His 
chorch  of  S.  waria  da  carignano  (after  1552)  at  @enoa,  a. domed 
church  arraiiged  io  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross  after  the  churcb 
of  S,  Peter  according  to  Michelangelof 8  plan,  with  four  towers 
at  the  angles  (but  two  of  which  were  èree^eâ) ,  belongs  to  the 
most  important  church  buildings  of  the  Renaissance.  (Fig.  275). 
'  Among  the  conteoiporaries  of  alessi,  Giovanni  Battista  Gastel- 
lo  (dled  15Ô9)  deserves  mention,  the  creator  of  palace  Iniperi- 
ale  (15^0),  richly  painted  with  figures  and  ornamental  work  ( 
(partly  in  bronze  colora),  and  palace  Caraea  (now  Cataldi)  sub- 
divided  by  pilasters,  and  farnished  with  a  very  beautiful  ves- 
tibule and  double  stairways. 

Of  the  other  masters  of  the  genoese  late  Renaissance,  Rocco 
i,arafîo  (died  about  1590?)  erected  palace  Boria-Tursi  in  the  g 
grand  style,  certainly  ratber  pompously  than  nobly  treated,  w 
whose  rich  lecede  subdivided  by  rusticated  and  fluted  pilaste- 
rs continues  at  both  sides  in  one  story  ODen  erched  porticcs, 
and  Baccio  del  Bartolommeo  êianco  (died  ahout  l^o6),  who  on  t 
tne  façade  of  his  falace  University,  begun  1*23,  no  longer  res- 
tricts  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  Renaissance,  but  crea- 
ted  a  portico  and  an  arcaded  court  with  coupled  columns  (Pig. 
276),  such  es  he  could  hâve  scarcely  thought  more  beautiful  or 
suitable. 

ïhe  architects  of  the  second  half  of  the  le  T,h  century  hère 
mentioned  still  reiaained  within  the  circle  of  éorms  of  the  Re- 
'naissance:  they  also  continued  severe  in  a  certain  sensé,  tho- 
ugh  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the  other  masters  cf  tris  period. 
But  in  their  works  in  the  way  and  manner  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms,  the  regard  to  place  impressive  représentations  in 
the  foreground,  and  their  aim  at  the  picturesque,  perspective 
and  lighting  effects,  and  by  the  design  of  the  détails,  they 
already  exhibit  a  new  soirit,  that  of  the  beâinnine  Barocco 

style. 
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2. RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTUPe  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  time  of  ttie  Renaissance  brought  to  tbe  great  péninsule 
in  tiie  extrême  southwest  oi  Europe  a  period  of  unusual  prosper- 
ity  and  tiie  climex  of  its  political  importance  and  power.   In 
the  year  1479  origineted  by  the  union  of  tbe  two  principal  St- 
ates of  Castile  anolA5?pagon  a  greet  Spanish  kingdoir,  wbich  soon 
commenced  a  thorcuéb  political  reoréenization  to  strengthen  i 
its  internai  power  and  for  a  development  of  tbat  directed  ext- 
errelly.   Tbe  Spanisb  monarchs  placed  tbemselves  in  the  servi- 
ce 01  the  Catbolic  cburch,  for  whose  extension  and  in  the  naifie 
of  its  protection,  they  employed  the  swurd.   In  the  year  1492 
the  last  remnant  of  Moorish  sovereignty  was  conquered  by  tbe 
taking  of  Granada;  in  1504  after  an  important  participation  of 
the  Spanish  army  in  the  contests  for  Italy,  tne  kinedom  of  Na- 
ples  came  under  the  Spanish  mcnarchy,  and  in  1516  there  fell 
to  it  by  inheritance  the  orown  of  the  impérial  house  of  the 
fiapsburés.  Thus  Spain  became  the  centre  of  tbe  world  empire 
of  tbe  Hapsburgs,  wbich  then  comprised  Germany,  the  Netherlan- 
ds,  ^urgundy,  Milan,  Sicily  and  the  colonies  in  America  and 
Asia.   The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  in  whose  coun- 
try  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations  were  settled  and  the  fates 
of  distant  lands  deteririined ,  rose  without  restreint.   Already 
in  1492  had  they  discovered  e  new  world;  in  1519  a  great  Span- 
ish realm  was  founded  beyond  the  océan,  the  kingdom  of  ikîexico. 
The  maritime  commerce  took  a  new  and  gradd  development.   Its 
most  important  starting  and  terminal  Doints  were  the  Spanisb 
barbcrs  end  Spanish  cities.  Prom  the  new  parts  of  the  world 
flowed  into  thèse  unknown  wealth. 

In  this  time  of  a  maénificent  national  and  matériel  advance 
greet  proDlems  fell  to  architecture.   The  cities  of  the  South 
were  wrung  from  Islam  and  required  impressive  catbedrals;  the 
extension  and  deepening  of  the  Christian  faith  was  required  by  . 
the  church  and  demanded  the  founding  of  influential  monasteri- 
es  and  their  energetic  support;  the  princes  and  the  great  of 
the  country  longea  for  new  palaces,  correspondine  to  their  dig- 
nity  and  their  wealth,  and  the  cities  in  their  public  buildin- 
gs scarcely  remained  below  the  increased  requirements.   Thus 
the  conditions  of  the  time  existed  from  the  end  of  the  15  tb 
century  for  a  welcoming  réception  of  the  Renaissance  forms  pe- 
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^enetratiné  froiri  Italy,  and  the  externel  coDditioDS  of  life  w 
Tîire  particulsrly  favorable  to  their  development.   But  by  the- 
ir  lorced  growth  were  tbey  compelled  to  accept  Biateriele  froDi 
the  différent  soil,  seturated  with  the  precipitate  of  the  pre- 
cediniè  art  periods,  which  chanêed  their  character  and  produced 
e  spécifie  Spanish  coloriné. 

T'he  éiftB  of  the  Spanish  nation  substantially  lay  in  the  pic- 
turesQue  and  ornainental  by  its  strong  mixture  with  Serman  end 
oriental  blood.  The  Mudejar  style  and  the  florid  style  (esti- 
le  florido)  (pages  141,  142)  nere  produced  by  it  the  richest 
fi?aits.  Yet  is  also  found  the  Italian  art  invention  in  the 
création  of  a  unified  and  completed  arcnitectural  organism,  at 
least  in  the  conceptions  relating  to  the  not  inconsiderable 
Romanesque  part  of  the  population.  Tne  principal  représentat- 
ives of  thèse  were  the  architecte  called  or  emi^ratiné  from  I 
Italy,  ifbo  besides  other  foreign  architects  f rom  the  Netherl- 
ands,  prance  and  Gerir-any,  were  a  determining  influence  on  cer- 
tain principal  works  of  Spanish  architecture,   Under  the  coinb- 
ined  and  carallel  effects  of  such  unlike  conditions  and  impel- 
ling  forces,  Spanish  architecture  attained  an  unusually  diver- 
siiied  development. 

The  earliest  influences  of  the  Renaissance  appeer  in  the  nor- 
thern  hali  of  Spain  and  indeed  in  the  "Plateresco"  native  the- 
re,  tûat  had  its  beginning  aoout  the  year  1480.  (Page  142).  T 
Tne  Plateresco  in  its  beginnine  appears  as  a  décorative  style, 
chiefly  developed  on  Gcthic  principles,  pernieated  and  ornairien- 
ted  by  Moorish  éléments  witbout  definite  rules  in  a  luxuriant 
grouping  beside  end  on  each  other,  in  which  Renaissance  ornem- 
ents are  interiïiingled  in  the  cavettos,  on  the  friezes,  as  pan- 
els, ornaments  and  tne  like,  loosely  and  gracefully  like  over- 
laid  goidsïnith's  work.  *  îhe  Renaissance  forsis  are  gradually 
increased  by  pilasters,  cendelabra  columns  and  mouldings,  but 
which  are  et  first  conceived  as  entirely  décorative.   Tne  new 
foriTis  gradually  predcminate  in  the  structure  and  in  the  ornaffi- 
^'■'ental  work.   Tneir  arabesques  and  scroll  ornaments  soon  beceme 
nearly  pure  in  drawing  (on  certain  works,  for  example  the  por- 
tai at  the  hospital  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Toledo  alreedy  before  tol4. 
(Pig.  277).   Yet  they  even  then  appear  as  an  overlaid  décorat- 
ion, scarcely  growing  out  of  the  organism  of  the  architectural 
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memberB,  but  in  graceiul,  UDrestrained  and  spirited  use,  witb 
an  inexbaustible  abundance  of  ideas,  tbus  enhancing  the   effect 
of  the  frequently  dry  and  ijeavily  treated  architecture. 

*  In   not   a   few   cases    the  Moorish   style   giues    the   keynote. 
Then   Qothic   and   Benaissanee  forms   appear    as  décorative   aocess- 
ories.      On    the  whole    the  Qerman   architecte  called    into    the  co- 
untry,    mho   remained    there   and   were  naturalized,    hâve   a   rich   p 
part    in    the  deuelopment  cf    the   FI aiereece.      They   had    learned 
in    the   Iforth    to   i,heroughîy   know    the  native   Qothic,    were  very 
skilful    in   the  art   of  ornamentation,    particul  arly   as  decorato- 
rs,    as   such   readily    took   up    the  new  motives   of    the  Mudijar   and 
later   those  of    the  Italian  Renaissance,     thus   producing  an  uni- 
imited   wealth   of  forms,     thaï  wes   poured    in    lavtsh   abundance   o 
over    their   architectural    marks,    executeii for    the   splendor-lov- 
ing  Spaniards. 

fhe  Plateresco  is  an  extrenaely  interesting  flower  of  Spanish 
civilization,  a  reflection  of  the  nation  fused  froiri  différent 
races  of  people,  the  true  style  of  the  Spanisn  early  Senaissa- 
ance.  We  can  place  its  beginniné  at  about  1500,  ii  we  pereei- 
ve  the  first  time  of  the  oenetration  of  Renaissance  iTiOtives  in 
the  Spanieh  séries  of  forms  still  predonriinating  in  the  Mudijar 
style,   oertainly  this  détermination  of  the  time  in  gênerai  o 
only  applies  to  the  secular  and  monastic  architecture.  The  c 
churches  retain  in  part  until  1530  their  purely  Gothic  charac- 
ter,  and  aise  even  until  toward  the  iriddle  of  the  16  th  centu- 
ry  are  mostly  in  a  predominating  Gothic.  (Page  140). 

Besioes  the  snowy  architectural  style  of  the  Plateresco,  wh- 
in  extravagant  ornamentation  also  suroasses  ail,  that  contemp- 
orary  art  produced  in  other  countries,  the  severe  Renaissance 
found  entrance  at  a  relatively  early  date  —  already  in  the 
twenties  of  the  1-  th  century  — ,  indeed  as  a  direct  inaitation 
of  the  ftalian  high  Renaissance.   The  Spaniards  term  this  sty- 
le the  Sreco-Boffian  style.   But  its  monuments  (i'ig.  2.8)  are  s 
seen  to  not  bave  grown  on  Spanish  soil.  They  appear  cold,  li- 
feless  and  repellent  in  the  land  of  the  Mudijar  and  Plateresco, 
even  with  every  care  in  reéard  to  correct  treatment  of  the  dé- 
tails.  The  national  stamp  is  even  wanting  to  tbeni.  i,ikewise 
in  the  Plateresco  about  the  middle  of  the  16  th  century  appea- 
rs  a  modération  in  the  use  ©f  décorative  expédients.   The  Ita- 
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îtalieE  Reoaissance  lorms  are  more  freely  adopted,  tbe  organi- 

sffi  wins  ic  clarity,  yet  witlaout  rejecting  the  Spanish  require- 

ment  oi  sbow, 

The  period  of  the  matured  style,  the  Spanish  high  Benaissan- 
ce  begins  with  the  reign  of  ehilip  II  (1556-1598).   After  the 
theorist  francieco  de  Villalpands  (died  1561)  *  had  designated 
the  classical  orders  as  a  direct  inspiratioD  of  God  to  the  Je- 
ws  at  the  beginni«g:;of  the  temple,  a  conceptiOD  aise  propagat- 
ed  by  the  Academy  of  Art  founded  in  Madrid  by  Philip  II,  the 
antique  canon  appeared  as  a  kind  of  dogma.  The  artiste  studi- 
ed  the  antique  rules  with  great  zeal.   Thus  arose  works  of  th- 
at  universai  Palladian  style,  which  frequently  differed  ic  fa- 
çades and  also  often  in  the  palace  courts  from  the  similar  bu- 
ildings in  Vicenza  and  London,  only  by  their  location.   The 
cheerful  and  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  life  passed  in  them  in- 
to  a  stiii  and  tasteless  classicism.  But  on  the  few  structur- 
es designed  for  show,  particulerly  on  portais,  cloisters  and 
also  in  the  interiors  of  the  palaces,  there  remains  a  peculiar 
Spanish  architecture  with  a  préférence  for  gay  ornamental  work, 
even  in  this  time. 

*  Vill al  panda  was  a  fertile  mriter   on   art   and    at    the  same    t 
time   an   eminent   practi  tioner.      He   had   measureà    and   drawn    the 
mogt  famoua  Roman   buildings,     translcted    the  3    rd    and   4    th   BtPO" 
ka   of  Serlic   on  Architecture,    and    he   added    to    this  not   only   a 
tàorough    training,    but   also   a   rare   refinemenî    of    taste,    partie 
cularly    in    the  direction    later    termed   Atticism. 
''  Affiong  the  saccessors  of  Philip  II  classicism  continued.  The 
unusual  advance  in  the  sciences  and  arts  and  the  tense  nation- 
al leeling  of  the  Spaniards  also  brought  the  architects  them- 
selves  to  their  sensés  and  to  a  freer  expression  of  their  pec- 
uliar fflode  of  thought.  înus  in  church  architecture,  which  so 
far  at  least  in  the  North  had  remained  entirely  dépendent  on 
the  Qothic  cathedrel  System,  the  national  ground  plan  again  c 
came  into  éenerel  aceeptance,  as  it  had  alreedy  developed  in 
the  Diiddle  and  southern  portions  of  the  country  in  the  15  th 
century.  (Page  141).  Palace  architecture  never  developed  its 
own  type.  In  the  early  Renaissance  rectangular  plans  with  st- 
raight  façades  a»e  especially  common,  undivided  lower  stories 
are  only  animated  by  saiall  and  tasteless  T.'indows,  richly  dev- 
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developed  upper  stories  openinj^  like  loggies,  showy  main  com- 
ices and  ornamental  roof  crestings  recalliné  métal  works.   At 
angles  rise  directly  and  without  projectiné  from  the  façade, 
low  tower-iiKe  structures  with  loggias  and  entablatures.  Thèse 
angle  builings  and  a  certain  préférence  for  long  and  anbroken 
lines  of  tbe  façade  also  form  a  Spanish  peculiarity  on  tbe  bu- 
ildings of  the  bien  Renaissance.  But  otherwise  the  latter  in 
the  plan  and  architecture  stand  unâer  foreign  influences,  most- 
ly  Italian,  Prench  and  Netberlandish.  The  period  of  the  Span- 
ish Renaissance  closes  about  with  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  (D- 
ied  1621). 

'îhe  œost  important  monuments  of  the  early  Renaissance  are  f 
found  in  fioEtbern  Spain  with  fe»  exceptions,   There  the  Plate- 
resco  developed  in  luxuriant  abundance  its  splendid  magnific- 
ence on  portais  aod  cloisters,  as  well  as  on  the  entire  exter- 
nal  and  internai  architecture.  0n  the  cloister  of  the  cathed- 
ral  of  Santiago  de  ^ompostela  (begun  1511)  quite  directly  but 
in  the  most  charming  manner.  Renaissance  friezes,  consoles  and 
small  columns  are  interpolated  between  mediaeval  lorms.   ?artb- 
er  advaBced  in  tce  cloister  of  the  cathedral  of  Léon  (1520-1550). 
ïhe  façade  of  the  monastery  of  S,  Ivîarcos  there,  erected  by  Ju- 
an de  Badajoz  (after  1514)  is  counted  with  the  noblest  créati- 
ons of  the  time.   The  lower  story  recalls  by  its  pilaster  arch- 
itecture œuch  in  the  Quattrocento  art  of  upper  îtaly,  the  upp- 
er story  with  the  candelabra  columcs  aad  the  luxuriant  ornamen- 
tal  work  over  the  Windows  and  niches,  the  Netherlandish  early 
Renaissance,  à   still  richer  example  of  this  type  is  afforded 
by  the  beautiful  portai  to  the  hospital  oi  Santa  Cruz  in  Tolè- 
de (1504-1614)  by  the  architect  Enrioue  de  Egas  froai  Erussels. 
(9iè.   277).  On  the  Alcazar  in  Tolède  one  of  tne  chief  masters 
of  the  Spanish  early  Renaissance,  Alfonso  Covsrrubias, erected 
in  1537  tbe  Plateresco  nortbern  façade,   frooi  him  likewise  co- 
rnes the  beautiful  stairway  design  and  the  irnoosing  columnar  c 
court  of  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Alcala  de  Henares  (1534), 
recalling  Italian  models.   Numerous  and  imposing  monuments  of 
the  Plateresco  style  are  possessed  by  Salamanca.   The  portai 
of  the  university  (1516-1530)  is  erected  over  the  two  entranc- 
es  in  three  stories  without  Windows,  es  a  show  pièce  entirely 
composed  of  figure  reliefs,  arms  and  arabesques  between  décor- 
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decorated  naïf  colamDS  and  pilasters.   Ailied  treatment  is  sh- 

owD  by  the  somewhat  later  portai  of  S.  Doiingo  there  (1524- 
15,0),   |jîke  oiany  portais  of  churches  of  this  time,  it  lies  in 
a  wide  and  J3igh  arched  niche,  tûat  affords  protection  to  the 
fine  sculptures  against  the  weather.   Palace  Monterey  in  Sala- 
manca  is  a  richly  developed  palace  design  (B'ig,  280),  charact- 
eristic  of  the  Spanish  early  Renaissance.   The  highest  perfec- 
tion was  reached  by  the  décorative  style  in  the  unfortunately 
never  coœpleted  city  bail  (^asa  de  Ayuntiaicento)  et  Seville. 
(154w-15c4).   It  is  nearly  the  sole  work  in  the  South  but  bas 
a  richness  and  beauty  inferior  to  no  contemporary  work,  and 
perhaps  never  again  attained.   The  chief  magnificence  is  showB 
by  the  eastern  side.  (Pig.  281).   The  lower  story  hère  bas  Com- 
posite Pilasters,  in  whose  panels  rise  arabesques  in  the  style 
of  the  îtalian  Quattrocento,  the  upper  story  being  subdivided, 
partly  by  fluted  Gorinthian  coluains  adorned  by  garlands  of  fr- 
uits, partly  by  candelabra  columns,  the  entire  façade  being 
supplied  with  structural  members  and  the  wall  surfaces  with 
BQOSt  lavish  sculptures  and  ornamental  work. 

The  Greco-EoiEan  style  is  shown  as  the  earliest  monument  by 
the  palace  of  Sharles  V  (Pig»  2/8)  erected  at  the  Alhambra. 
This  has  a  rectangular  ground  plan  with  a  colossal  circular  c 
coluninar  court,  in  which  the  entablature  rests  directly  on  the 
columns.   As  on  the  façades,  the  Doric  order  is  employed  on  t 
the  lower  story  and  the  lonic  on  the  upper  one.   As  architect 
is  mentioned  Maohuca,  who  had  charge  of  the  building  froos  1526 
to  1533.   After  the  court  end  three  façades  were  constructed, 
the  structure  remained  unfinished.   The  palace  exhibits  a  cle- 
ar  arrangement,  a  complète  domination  of  the  architectural  ma- 
sses, and  Sharp,  refined  and  gracefui  détails, ,that  aoproach 
near  to  tne  architecture  of  Sanmicheli.  (Page  220);  It  appea- 
rs  in  its  universal  style  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  buil- 
dings and  the  entire  landscape  as  an  expressive  symbol  of  the 
position  in  the  world  assumed  by  Charles  V. 

The  first  church  building  in  expressed  Pesaissance  forcris  is 
the  cathedral  of  Qranada  (page  14.).   Enrique  de  pgas  had  coin- 
menced  the  structure  on  the  basis  of  fiothic  lines  in  the  plan 
as  a  f ive  aiiled  plan  with  six  .continuons  bays  and  the  extens- 
ion of  the  outer  side  aisles  around  the  polyécnal  choir,  but 
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only  the  foundatiocs  were  completed.  5'rom  1528  Çjego  de  Siloe 
(died  1563)  led  on  tiie  buildiag;  in  15.1  it  iras  dedlcated.  The 
architecture  reaainswitfain  tbe  liœits  of  a  very  severely  cod- 
ceived  Renaissance,  still  under  Qothic  influences;  the  vertic- 
al Unes  are  stron^ly  accented,  tbe  piers  are  energetically 
subdivided,  net  in  the  sensé  of  the  overloading  of  the  Barocco, 
but  in  that  of  a  translation  of  the  originally  designed  Sothic 
piers  into  Renaissance  forms  (Plg.  282).   The  nucleus  of  the 
choir  is  formed  by  a  central  building  with  ten  sides  occupying 
tbe  width  of  the  middle  aisle.   The  vaulting  follows  with  rich, 
but  purely  decorativel.v  treated  star  vaults.   Diego  de  Siloe 
is  also  the  builder  of  the  cathedral  in  ^alaga  (after  1528,  P 
flg.  283),  which  in  plan  and  treatment  freouently  recalls  that 
in  Sranada,  but  on  its  visible  side  differs  from  that  advanta- 
geously  by  the  well  ueighed  subdivision  of  the  structure  into 
two  ûobly  treated  columnar  orders  between  the  front  towers. 
Aceording  to  the  building  oeriod  the  cathedral  of  Jaen  also  s 
still  belongs  to  the  early  Renaissance,  begun  in  1532  after  t 
plans  of  Pedro  de  Valdevira.   On  it  again  appears  the  true  na- 
tional ohurch  ground  plan  (Pig.  2.9)   as  a  rectangle  (223.1  >« 
144.4  ft.  in  the  clear)  with  three  continuons  longitudinal  ai- 
sles,  a  transverse  aisle,  chapels  along  the  outer  side  walls 
and  choir  end,  and  two  flanil^ing  towers  in  the  façade.   The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  interior  and  exterior  already  bears  the  cha- 
racter  of  tbe  style  of  the  socceeding  period. 
y  The  high  Renaissance  had  in  Philip  II  a  zealons  and  energet- 
ic  patron.   The  king  took  part  personally  in  tbe  préparation 
of  building  plans,  and  also  interfered  directly  in  the  soperin- 
tendence.   Already  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  be  commen- 
ced  at  some  jBIvO  miles  northwest  of  Madrid  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  fluadarr&ffia  mountains  hxs  principal  création  of  the  Escuri- 
al  (Pig.  284).   In  it  he  Bstablished  in  15.3-1581  a  colossal 
structure,  that  was  to  combine  the  church  (S.  Lorenzo),  ff.onas- 
tery,  royal  palace,  iibrary  ,  Mausoleum  and  picture  gallery. 
The  ground  form  is  a  rectangle  with  sides  of  524.9  and  656.2 
ft.,  enclosed  by  four  wings  of  the  building,  that  on  the  ent- 
rance  side  showing  a  richly  subdivided  frontispiece.   Tne  two 
side  wings  continue  in  a  sinéle  line  for  each ,  but  the  rear 
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one  is  broken  by  the  choir  of  tbe  church.   fhe  angles  are  ace- 
ented  by  low  tower-like  structures.   The  church  lies  on  the  ai 
main  axis  and  is  a  central  building  over  a  Greek  crose  with  a 
vestibule  between  two  front  towers.   By  parai lel  and  transver- 
se  divisions  is  produced  a  great  nuinber  (16  in  ail)  of  rectan- 
gular  intQPnal  courts,  ail  surrounded  by  arcades  on  piers  of 
columns.   As  architecte  were  employed  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo 
(died  1567),  and  after  hiao  his  great  pupil,  Juan  de  flerrerfe. 
(1530-159?).   Botb  faad  reoeived  their  training  in  Italy  (Napl- 
es  and  ioœe),  whereby  is  explained  the  architectural  forms  en- 
tirely  in  the  Italian  charecter.   The  church  of  the  Escurial 
(Pig«  285)  is  Herrera's  own  work.   E<ikewise  Vignola,  Alessi 
and  Tibaldi  must  hâve  furnished  designs.   The  Ssourial  iras  cal- 
ed  in  its  time  the  eigth  wonder  of  the  T?orld.   It  is  perhaps 
the  largest  architectural  undertaking  ever  conoeived  and  exe- 
cuted  by  a  single  man,  indicating  the  royal  nature  and  person- 
ality  of  Bhilip  II,  whose  spirit  of  rigid  étiquette,  sullen  n 
nature  ,  gloomy  and  petrified  religiosity,  are  expressed  by  t 
the  work,  but  otherwise  is  without  great  importance  in  the  hi- 
story  of  art.   Soon  after  the  completion  ©f  the  Sscurial,  the 
f ..  -  kiné  coffiffienced  another  éreat  structure  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
the  cathedral  at  Valladolid.  (After  15S5).   Juan  de  Herrera  d 
designed  for  it  a  grandly  conceived  plan  in  the  basai  form  of 
a  rectangle  452.7  x  229.7  ft.  in  the  clear,  with  dôme  and  four 
angle  towers,  but  he  was  compelled  by  èack  of  means  to  premat- 
urely  terminate  the  construction, ,  after  scarcely  one  balf  was 
erected.   Herrera  was  the  most  iaiportant  Spanisb  architect  of 
the  16  th  century  and  the  suprême  architectural  officiai  of 
the  country.   His  exchange  (bourse)  at  Seville  (1584-1598),  a 
rectangular  structure,  its  exterior  simply  subdivided  by  wall 
strips  and  Tuscan  pilasters,  -eja^iosing  an  iœpressive  two  story 
court  with  arcades  on  piers,  treated  entirely  in  the  Palladian 
sensé,  and  which  might  es  well  hâve  stood  in  Vicenza.   Por  the 
castle  in  Aranjuez  in  the  midst  of  an  incomparable  landscape, 
already  commenced  by  Toledo  (1561),  but  stopped  on  account  of 
the  érection  of  the  Sscurial,  Herrera  designed  in  1571  new  pl- 
ans at  the  command  of  the  king,  whose  exécution  was  then  begun, 
Buv   the  Blaster  did  not  live  until  the  completion. 
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The  severe  académie  tendency  introduced  by  Jaan  de  Herrera 
infloejaced  nearly  ail  buildings  at  the  enô   of  the  16  th  centu- 
ry  and  even  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century. 

IM  POBTUGàL  the  early  Renaissance  is  characterized  by  the 
"Manuelino  style"  (estilo  Manuelino:  page  146),  whose  chief 
-work  is  formeô  by  the  monastery  of  Batalha  laear  câsboo  (page 
148)  founded  in  the  year  1500  by  Manuel  tfae  Great  (1495-1521). 
The  majgDificeDt  portion  of  this  singular  architectural  work  is 
the  cloister  represented  in  Pig.  236,  by  Joao  de  Gastilho  and 
built  before  t550,  perhaps  the  «est  beautiful,  in  any  case  the 
most  naagnificent  of  ail  monastery  cloisters.   Qntil  after  the 
middle  of  the  16  tn  century  the  Portoguese  adhered  to  the  art 
style  of  their  best  period.   Tndeed  about  froffi  1533  onward  be~ 
came  perceptible  .  stronéer  infusion  of  Benaissance  with  the 
loggia  of  the  Gapellas  icparfeitas  at  Batalha.  (Page  147).   B 
But  it  did  net  attain  an  entirely  national  development  and  ma- 
turity,  since  the  country  had  fallen  deeoly  into  décadence  un- 
der  the  successors  of  the  great  king,   About  1570,  filippe  Ter- 
zi  cf  upper  Itaiy  came  to  Portugal,  indeed  on  invitation  of  t 
the  Jtïsuits.   The  king  Sébastian  appointée  him  in  1572  archit- 
ect  of  the  royal  palaces;  later  he  also  becaice  architect  of  t 
the  fortifications.   Terzi  erected  numerous  buildings  in  Gisb- 
on  in  very  pure  forms  of  upper  Italy,  asiong  them  the  church  of 
S.  Vicente  de  6'ora  (after  1590),  whose  façade  exhibits  on  a 
high  lower  story  three  intervais  of  a  great  Doric  order,  above 
being  a  Corinthian  order,  and  flanked  by  two  low  towers.(Pig. 
287).   A  séries  of  other  structures  were  partielly  or  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  1755.   ùikewise  in  CoiDQbra,  Por- 
to and  Thomar,  Terzi  was  engaged  on  great  buildings.  He  was  t 
the  architect  of  the  developed  Portuéuese  Renaissance,  who  ex- 
erted  a  controlling  influence  upon  ail  masters  employed  in  the 
country  in  that  period. 
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;,..  ,    3.   RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN   FRANCE. 
I.   Bistorical  «évolution  and  Style. 

More  closely  tban  in  any  other  oountry  outside  îtaly  does  t 
tbe   art  socceeding  the  middle  âges  cling  to  that  of  the  Itali- 
an  RenaissaDce.   lodeed  likeii^ise  hère,  as  in  ail  Bortbern  coun- 
tries,  had  tbe  3oil  proved  itself  oarticularly  adapted  to  the 
Gothic.   Sut  othersise  in  B^rance  the  basai  conditions  for  the 
acceptance  oi  Renaissance  forms  wére  substantially  less  favor- 
able, than  elsewhere.   The  Prench  are  an  artistically  gifted 
mixed  Romanesque  people,  that  was  derived  frooi  at  least  three 
great  races,  the  8auls,  Romans  and  Pranks,  and  stand  infinité- 
ly  nearer  the  Italians  in  dérivation  and  character,  than  the 
other  nations  oi  the  West.   In  the  foreierly  Roman  provinces  of 
soutbern  France  the  antique  had  exercised  a  direct  and  deep  in- 
fluence upon  the  entire  civilized  life  and  had  left  behind  nu- 
œerous  monuments,  which  must  hâve  affected  the  artistic  desig- 
ns of  the  Romanesque  population  there  preponderating  tu   a  man- 
ner  similar  to  that  on  the  racially  allied  Italians  beyond  the 
frontier.   Likewise  in  the  climatic,  régional  apd  gênerai  con- 
ditions of  life  lay  many  analogies,  whilh  produced  necessarily 
the  same  expressions  in  the  art  works.   And  evec  if  the  assumo- 
tions  are  fautly,  the  évolution  of  the  Prench  Renaissance  wou- 
Id  hâve  been  completed  internally  from  thèse  bases,- Éâ  entire 
independence  and  without  foreign  influences.   It  required  far 
more  deep  and  continued  impulses,  before  the  French  Renaissan- 
ce reached  its  development  and  maturity.   Thèse  impulses  star- 
ted  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  century  from  an  event  of  political 
history,  by  which  the  B^rench  monarch  and  the  great  men  of  tbe 
country  learned  to  know  the  architectural  works  of  the  Italian 
cities,  by  the  campaign  of  the  army  under^aken  by  Charles  VIII 
(1483-1498)  to  Naples  in  the  year  1495,  in  order  to  protect  h 
bis  right  of  inheritasce.   The  splendid  Italian  churcbes  and 
palaces  made  a   deep  impression  on  the  king  and  bis  knights.He 
conceived  the  plan  of  erectiné  similar  buildings  in  bis  own  k 
country,  and  furtber  calied  to  France  in  the  same  year  a  séri- 
es of  Italian  artists,  among  whom  were  Pra  Giocondo  of  Verona 
(page  212)  and  Domenico  da  Gortona.   Bis  successor  Louis  XII 
(died  1515)  continued  bis  endeavors,  and  Francis  î,  a  powerful 
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fflonarch  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  art  and  science,  who  bad  al- 

so  aiDong  otiiers  secured  the  théorie*  :/'  Serlio  from  Bologne  ( 
(page  229)  for  bis  service,  systematicaily  earried  on  his  buil- 
dings the  Italien  Renaissance  with  all:its  conséquences.  Thus 
it  was  the  court  and  the  second  line  of  nobility  dépendent  tb- 
ereon,  who  appeared  as  the  supporters  and  spreaders  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  France.   Thereby  it  received  there  this  predomin- 
ating  character  of  the  court.  Its  entire  évolution  was  deter- 
mined  by  the  reigns  of  the  différent  kings  named.   Therefcre 
the  Prench  also  designete  the  différent  periods  after  the  nam- 
es  of  their  monerchs.  Since  the  forisative  arts  first  of  ail 
hâve  to  serve  for  dignified  représentations  and  personificati- 
ons  of  the  royal  powers,  architecture  takes  the  leading  part. 
Painting  and  sculpture  appeer  in  a  condition  of  dependence  up- 
on  it. 

Uctil  the  end  of  the  reign  of  ffrancis  T  (1545)  continued  the 
period  of  transition  frofD  the  form  world  of  the  middle  âges  to 
the  matured  new  style.  Therefore  we  hâve  placed  the  Prench  e 
early  Renaissance  from  about  1500  till  1545.   Tne  chateaus  of 
this  time  permit  the  récognition  of  their  développent  from  the 
mediaeval  castle.  They  still  form  irreguler  architectural  de- 
signs, that  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat,  contain  one  or 
more  courts,  and  the  niain  buildings  are  so  arrangea,  that  they 
are  grouped  around  a  great  court,  the  court  of  honor,  with  th- 
^/  ree  or  four  wings.  Outside  this  architectural  group  serving 
for  the  use  of  the  court,  is  found  tne  subordinate  court  (bas- 
se cour)  intended  for  the  housekeeping.   At  the  various  angles 
01  the  château  stand  towers,  which  are  still  mostly  round,  yet 
hâve  already  lost  their  purpose  of  défense  and  serve  as  living 
rooms  (Pig.  238),  at  the  corners  of  the  main  court  being  smal- 
1er  stairway  towers,  The  private  oslaces  located  ^in  the  citi- 
es  (terffied  "hôtels"  in  B^rance)  generally  show  a  simplification 
of  the  château  design  at  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  the  omissi- 
on of  the  arrangements  intended  for  défense.   They  were  placed 
away  from  the  streets  if  possible,  separated  from  them  by  a 
court  with  a  high  enclosing  wall.  A  ricb  façade  was  exhibited 
by  tne  City  halls  as  a  rule.  With  the  conservative  sensé  of 
tne  cities,  thèse  were  still  exclusively  Qotbic  until  in  tne 
second  quarter  of  the  16  th  century,  but  then  occurred  Renais- 
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Renaissance  forms  in  luxerient  aagnif icence. 

The  simple  bouses  of  tbe  citizens  are  œostly  half  timber  st- 
ructures with  narroif  house  entracce  and  wider  arcbed  opening 
for  tbe  sbop  or  tbe  workshop  in  tbe  eround  story,  and  coupled 
Windows  in  tbe  upper  story  service  for  living  rooms.   The  chu- 
rcb  architecture  of  tbe  early  Renaissance  retains  tbe  Sotbic 
design  in  groond  plan  and  structure  even  witb  tne  buttress  Sys- 
tem, transl&ting  tbe  détail  forffis  on  buttresses,  flying  buttr- 
esses,  finials  and  parapets  directly  into  Renaissance  forms. 
(Pigs.  1S9,  299).   The  Windows  frequently  retain  Gotbic  subdi- 
visions, even  in  cbapels  of  cbateaus.   la  secular  architecture 
(Pig,  290)  in  place  of  pointed  arches  occur  round  arches,  dep- 
ressed  arches,  and  particularly  common  are  straight  arches  (h 
(borizontal  lintei  with  rounded  corners).   The  Windows  are  ma- 
de  large  and  mostly  receive  a  stone  cross  for  a  rectangular 
light  area.   The  battlements  are  replaced  by  perforated  galle- 
ries.   An  expressed  préférence  for  high  and  steep  roofs,  for 
numerous  and  splendidly  treated  dormers  (roof  windoBs)  and  for 
colossal  and  harmoniously  treated  mantles  appears  ewerywbere 
7  as  a  natural  pecuiiarity,  that  bas  in  great  part  been  retained 
te  tbe  présent  time.   Tbe  évolution  of  the  style  of  tbe  Prench 
Renaissance  is  extremely  interesting,  but  it  présents  no  unif- 
ied  représentation.   One  could  sélect  an  entire  séries  of  scb- 
ools,  that  exhibit  a  spécial  character  of  the  style  corresoond- 
ing  to  the  diversity  of  the  provinces  and  their  population. 
But  in  gênerai  ajay  be  recognized  two  chief  tendencies,  tbe  It- 
alian-Antique  and  tbe  Gallo-P'rankisb.   The  former  directly  re- 
sults  from  the  influence  of  the  soutbern  Prench-Antique  and  of 
îtalian  art;  tbe  latter  is  rooted  more  in  the  native  Gotbic. 
Its  sources  are  also  in  a  far  iess  degree  than  those  in  the  c 
classical  architectural  works  of  the  3outb  and  of  Italy,  for 
wbose  organisffi  were  at  first  little  accessible  the  art  forics 
of  tbe  Qallo-ë'rankisb  portion  of  tne  population,  stili  contre- 
lied  by  mediaeval  opinions.   It  was  derived  ffiucc  more  froan  in- 
tarsias  cade  in  Italy,  book  illustrations  and  the  like,  in  It- 
alian original  drawings,  copper  engravings  and  bronze  tablets, 
and  in  thèse  was  it  that  tbe  new  mode  of  décoration,  in  partic- 
ular  the  animated  ornament  as  it  appeared  in  tbe  Quattrocento 
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art  of  upper  Italy,  ttoat  faeld  the   B'rench,  inclmed  toward  too 
rich  and  anifflated  dd^Dration.  Tbus  arose  an  uncoffiffjonly  oictur- 
esque  transition  style  witb  miked  Cotbic  and  antique  forffis,tii- 
at  was  gradually  purified  with  tùe  increasing  understanding  of 
tlie  nature  of  classical  forais,  finally  turning  into  tbe  patfae 
of  Itelian-àntique  art,  yet  in  harmony  with  the  national  key- 
DOte.  k   particular  pleasure  in  luxuriant  sculptured  and  orna- 
mental  décoration  then  still  belonged  to  it.   The  ornaoïent  may 
de  deduced  in  nearly  ail  détails  from  that  of  the  Italian  Ren- 
aJBaance,  especially  frooi  that  of  upper  Italy,  but  by  the  art 
taste  of  the  ?rench  constantly  directed  toward  the  ornamental 
and  graceful,  it  receives  by  the  abundant  use  of  figure  medal- 
lions,  coats  of  arms,  symbols  and  aïonograms  an  original  devel- 
opment  with  a  very  fancilul  and  refined  exécution.  (B^igs.  2S8, 
289).   The  ornament  of  the  early  Renaissance  only  remains  in 
use  alitil  about  1530;  thenceforth  Î5revails,  at  least  in  the  in- 
ternai décoration,  the  grotesque  (page  190)  under  the  influen- 
ce of  tbe  school  of  Fontainebleau,  which  was  spread  over  ail 
Prance  by  native  ornamental  engravers. 

The  Erench  high  Renaissance  (about  1545-1580)  commenced  with 
about  the  accession  of  Henry  II  (1547-1559).   élready  under  h 
bis  predecessor  had  Pranme  taken  a  mighty  advance.   The  capit- 
al Paris  became  the  centre  of  intellectuel  anô  artistic  liie. 
It  also  assumed  the  rôle  of  leader  in  art  and  maintained  this 
in  the  entire  succeeding  period,   The  provinces  remained  back- 
ward  in  tbe  development,  particularly  those  of  northern  Prance. 
A  séries  of  important  artists,traineà  in  Italy,  sought  to  bri- 
ng  into  severer  use  the  clessical  laws  of  form  learned  tbere, 
and  to  purify  toe  architecture  of  tbeir  native  land,  but  still 
jp.etAÎn  certain  national  tendencies,  which  gives  to  S'rench  art 
its  peculiar  expression.   In  tbe  style  becaœe  perceptible  an 
endeavor  for  greater  regularity,  definite  architectural  Imes, 
symmetrical  distribution  of  tbe  structural  masses  and  an  emph-, 
asizing  of  the  chief  points.   On  the  noble  architectural  werks 
the  an&le  towers  were  trensformed  into  pavillons  of  rectanéul- 
ar  design,  and  the  chief  axes  were  accented  by  projecting  and 
raised  central  buildings;  the  stairways  were  removed  into  the 
interior  and  reoeived  straiéht  fliôhts  with  landinés.   In  the 
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structure  (Pigs.  292,  302)  remaineà  tbe  steep  roofs,  the  dorm- 

ers  and  aiso  frequently  the  great  rectangular  Windows  wotfc  st- 
one  crosses.   Tfae  dormers  were  usually  arranged  directly  beside 
each  otber,  so  tbat  tbey  form  a  contiDuous  attic  story.  Like- 
wise  the  upper  Windows  not  seldom  interrupt  tne  main  cornice. 
Over  thèse  generally  rise  triangular  or  round-arched  caps,  fre- 
quently  arrangea  alternately  beside  each  otber,  as  the  upper 
terffiination  ©f  the  façade.  Herein  ae  well  as  in  the  arrangem- 
ent of  the  corner  pavillons,  the  steep  roofs  v^ith  dormsrs  and 
monumepjially  treated  ohiinney  caps  lies  the  individuality  of  t 
the  Prench  nign  Renaissance,   In  the  façade  System  was  skilfu- 
lly  utilized  the  combination  of  tha  two  stories  in  one  order. 
The  forrns  of  détails  oerniit  the  individualitias  of  the  différ- 
ent artists  to  be  plainly  recognized,   A  new  ohenoinenon  is  the 
*french  order'\  on  which  richly  ornamented  bands  oovered  by  r 
rustioation  are  inserted  between  the  seoarate  drarns  of  the  sh- 
fts  of  coluiîins.  (Pié.  291).   In  éeneral  becornes  apparent  a  ér- 
eater  enjoytnent  of  décorative  richness;  parti cularly  in  relief 
ornament,  in  the  cooiinon  use  of  hermes  and  oaryatids,  than  in 
conterûoorary  Italian  architecture,  and  likewise  a  certain  ten- 
dency  to  refinement  of  ail  détails.   Yet  is  also  expressed  in 
tnis  the  oreva^ence  of  a  tneoretical  direction,  such  as  occur- 
red  in  the  literary  works  of  différent  icasters. 

The  chateaus  lost  ail  reTierabranoe  of  the  former  fortificati- 
ons, the  wall,  défensive  towers  and  the  like.   They  received 
a  regular  plan  around  one  or  more  courts,  if  they  did  not  nave 
to  take  into  account  already  existiné,  structures.   ?or  smaller 
Works  the  court  mostly  aooroxi'Tiates  tne  square  around  lorrn. 
In  other  private  architecture  likewise  aooears  an  endeavor  for 
reêularity  and  purity  oi  tne  forins  of  the  style.  3hurch  arch- 
itecture in  tnis  oeriod  rernains  very  backward  in  'the  acceotan- 
ce  of  tne  Renaissance.   Only  on  the  portais  and  in  the  treatm- 
ent  of  the  façade  does  it  secure  a  éreater  influence,   »!?ut  in 
the  interiors  of  churches  definite  Renaissance  forms  first  fo- 
und  entrance  witn  tne  bsémning  of  the  17  tn  century. 

In  the  last  décades  of  tne  13  tn  century  Prencrj  art  was  no 
lonéer  free  to  develoo  itsslf  under  the  unfavorable  times,  the 
fréquent  changes  on  the  throne,  and  the  violent  reliéious  and 
social  ivars.   Under  Benry  IV  (lo39-l»10)  mdeed  aéain  apoeared 
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better  times.   But  the  kiiig  saw  more  important  probleas  in  me- 
asures  for  increase  io  the  welfare  of  the  people,  in  the  con- 
struction 01  3treets  and  canals,  tfae  correction  of  entire  quar- 
ters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  provision  of  open  squares,  than 
in  the  érection  of  chateaus.  A  certain  tasteiess  but  intelli- 
7,sible  conception  then  obtained  supremaoy  in  architectural  cré- 
ations. Men  preferred  ashlar  work  for  itself,  carried  eut  rus- 
tioation  on  ail  the  stories  (ëPig,  293),  but  resorted  to  brick- 
work  to  a  gi.eater  extent,  then  employing  eut  stone  only  for  t 
the  eoclosures  of  the  doorways  and  Windows,  the  angles  and  co- 
mices,  The  lonic  and  Sorinthian  orders  lost  tnsir  preeicinen- 
ce  to  the  Ooric.  Particular  attention  ï7as  devoted  to  rustica- 
tion;  it  was  desi^ned  with  ornameutal  décorations  and  with  su- 
nken  lines  interlaced  like  worms.  *  On  the  whole  men  resorted 
to  the  effect  of  the  masses,  which  also  aopears  in  the  most  s 
swelled  lornQs  of  ornamental  work.   The  contemporar-y  Italian 
art  won  a  greater  influence;  the  stone  cross  and  mullion  dis- 
appeared.  The  internai  walls  and  ceilings  received  in  increa- 
sing  measure  moulded  enclosures  in  relief,  within  which  were 
placed  paintings.   But  in  the  designs  of  buildings,  the  an^^le 
pavillons,  stesp  roofs  and  hish  chininey  caps  wape  still  retai- 
ned  the  national  tendencies, 

*  Rustioattoa   always   sarued    to   emphasize    the   strength   and    a 
stabili  tu   on    the    horizontal    oor'ners   of  substruo  tufes,    on  vert'" 
ical    supporting  members   Une    the  angles   of  ivalle   ani    their  op- 
enings,    and   euen   on  fiilastsrs   and   orders   of  aolumns,    fréquent- 
ly   also  for   pure l y   ornameatal    purposes,    for    the   animation   of 
faaades,    as   a   transition  fron    the   horizontal    to    the  uertioal , 
and   as   a  eontraat    to    the  orders    and    their   uertiaal    tendenoy , 
It    is    oartiGul arly   fouad    on   great   chateaus,    oalaoes,    oity   gâ- 
tes  ani    the    like,    but    less   on   priuate    houses.      It    is    but    exoep- 
tionally   found    on  ohurohes, 

Por  this  period  of  the  Prencb  late  Renaissance  c«n  scarcely 
be  siven  an  appropriate  time  limit.   The  changes  are  in  time 
and  style  too  variable  and  indéfini ta,  and  if  important  write- 
rs  regard  the  entire  âge  of  Louis  XI\^  and  XV  as  belongins  to 
the  Renaissance,  there  inay  indeed  be  osentioned  for  thein  as  raa- 
ny  reasons,  as  for  the  acceptance  of  another,  that  in  gênerai 
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one  ffiay  not  speâk  oi  a  Prench  late  Renaissacce,  since  the  bi^h 
Renaissance  passed  directly  into  tbe  iarocco.   But  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  after  the  deatbs  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
high  RenaisBaDce,  and  particularly  with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV, 
a  changed  conception  appeared  in  architecture,  which  in  compar- 
ison  with  the  hiéh  Renaissance  shows  a  décadence  in  developme- 
Dt,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  with  the  time  in  which  the  ére- 
^■J  at  statesman  Richelieu  took  the  rudder  of  the  state  (1684),  a 
and  introduced  his  energetic  measures  for  overthrowing  the  an- 
cient  feudal  nobility,  and  for  the  érection,  strengthening  and 
glorification  of  an  unlimited  royal  power,  a  new  spirit,  that 
of  the  Barocco,  penetrated  into  architecture,  particularly  in- 
to internai  architecture.  Therefore  we  date  the  late  Renaiss- 
ance of  france  frorri  about  1580  to  about  1625 . 

In  the  course  of  the  ffrench  architecture  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance appeared  two  tendencies,  that  were  already  préparée  in 
the  high  Renaissance,  even  with  little  def initeness.  Gne  of 
them  represents  a  severe  conception  of  architectural  forms  in 
the  spirit  of  the  antique  and  of  the  Italian  theorists  Vignola 
and  Palladio;  the  other  saw  its  models  in  the  worke  of  Michel- 
angelo,  of  Alessi  and  of  Ammanati  end  created  its  buildings  in 
a  free  manner,  frequently  influenced  by  Plemish  art.   We  hâve 
herein  a  reflection  of  the  two  main  currents,  that  dominated 
the  religious  and  politicel  ^onâitions  of  France  at  that  tiaie. 
In  fact  the  severe  classicisia  was  chiefly  def ended  and  soread 
by  the  Huguenots.  Bcth  currents  then  proceed  in  ffrance  beside 
each  other,  sometimes  combine  and  frequently  refine  and  free 
the  art  designs  on  both  sides.  The  unity  and  similarity  of  t 
the  artistic  expression,  thaï,  formed  a  distinctive.  inark  of  \.i»èe 
later  Prench  art,  was  first  attained  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 
but  it  then  appears  as  a  piquant  anixture  of  a  severe  académie 
clessicisno  and  a  free  and  unrestrained  Barocco. 

2.  The  Most  Important  Monuments. 
After  the  reign  of  foouis  XII  the  château  architecture  stands 
in  the  foreground  of  artistic  création.  Ïb  it  was  developed 
an  extraordinarîly  animated  activity.  Today  more  than  30  chat- 
eaus  may  be  counted,  datiné  from  the  16  th  century  and  in  gre- 
at part  famous,  that  were  not  infrequently  laid  out  on  such  c 
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a  colossal  scsle,  that  they  never  came  to  completion.   Many  i 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  storms  of  the  bevolutions.   With  tbe 
adundance  of  monuments  in  the  région  of  the  Loire,  especially 

,,^"..  preferred  at  that  time,  in  Normandy  and  the  south,  we  can  only 
hère  refer  to  the  most  important  works. 

The  early  Renaissance  took  its  start  froŒ  the  château  at  Aœ- 
boise.   There  had  been  settied  since  1495  an  Italian  colony  of 
artists.  frosi  their  cooDeration  with  native  ffiasters  proceedeo 
the  first  Prench  Renaissance  on  the  Loire  and  at  Saillon,  Am- 
ong  the  ïtalian  masters  Pra  Oiocondo  (called  in  1505  by  Pope 
Jelius  II  to  particiDate  in  the  compétition  for  S.  Peter's), 
and  after  him  Doœenico  Cortona  (the  latter  particioating  on  t 
the  chateaus  at  Blois,  Chambord,  Bury  etc.)  exercised  great  i 
influence  on  Prench  architecture.  îhe  château  at  Ambolèe  is 
an  imposing  complex  of  buildings,  enthroned  on  a  high  terrace 
above  the  fjoire  and  guarded  by  massive  round  towers,  on  which 
only  certain  portions  of  the  structure  date  irom  the  end  of 
the  15  th  and  the  beginning  of  the  16  centuries.  On  the  east- 
ern  wing  of  the  château  at  Blois  erecteô  by  Louis  XÎI,  whose 
history  extends  back  into  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  tbe  fa- 
eade  exbibits  very  remarkable  Renaissance  forms.   Richer  déco- 
ration in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  is  borne  on  the  north- 
ern  wing,  built  by  Francis  I  at  the  beginning  of  his  reien,  w 
whose  court  façade  witn  tne  magniiicent  winding  stairway  (Pig. 
294)  indeed  forms  the  most  beautiiul  work  of  the  Prench  early 
Renaissance.   About  152^  the  same  orince  commenced  the  grand 
château  of  Chambord  some  miles  north  of  Blois  (Pig.  29o)  as  a 
réguler  plan  with  a  principal  building  on  a  rectangular  ground 
area,  four  mighty  round  towers  at  the  angles  and  a  detached  s 
stairway  tower  erected  over  the  middle  of  the  court  (?)  (with 
the  famous  double  winding  stairway,  on  which  tbose  asèending 

^frand  descending  did  not  meet),  whose  termination  by  a  lantern 
rises  above  the  unusually  animated  outline  of  the  roof.   As  a 
architect'  of  this  château  is  named  Pierre  Nepveu.  At  the  same 
time  Francis  I  erected  near  Paris  the  hunting  château  of  l^ad- 
rid,  a  smaller  rural  résidence,  on  an  elongated  rectangular 
ground  plan  without  e  court.   The  formerly  croud  but  now  com- 
pletely  demolished  showy  building  had  in  its  somewhat  recessed 
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middle  part,  in  the  two  lower  Btories  being  open  round-arched 

arcades  witii  terra  cottes  (fcy  Girolamo  délia  Robbia  froip  Flor- 
ence) in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  above  tfeese  being  also 
two  enclosed  stories  with  developed  end  noble  Renaissance  for- 
ais.  Tbe  brick  structure  of  the  château  of  S.  6eraiain-en-Laye 
near  Paris,  reboilt  in  four  stj»iesabout  1530  by  Francis  I  on 
earlier  and  entirely  irregularly  arrangea  foundations,  is  sév- 
ère and  aimply  treateô  with  a  strong  accenting  of  verticals  by 
buttresses,  the  whole  with  a  aassive  ir.pression,  alœost  like 
a  fortress.   As  the  darling  création  of  the  architecture-lovi- 
ng  king  is  to  be  regarded  the  château  of  S'ontainebleau.   In  it 
was  establielted  a  palace  of  immense  extent  end  truly  royal  mag- 
nificence with  an  irreguler  grouping  by  retaining  olôer  parts. 
But  in  reality  its  artistic  importance  is  exceeded  by  its  his- 
torical,   The  château  was  frequently  rebuilt  and  thereby  less- 
ened  its  unified  effect.   The  exterior  is  comperatively  simple 
with  a  thorough  approximation  to  the  Italian  arcaded  construc- 
tion on  piers  with  projecting  pilasters  and  coluinns;  but  the 
interior  was  treated  with  extraordinary  richness.   The  most  i 
-^i  important  rooms  from  the  early  Renaissance  are  the  ballrcom  a 
and,  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.   The  ballroom  (Pis.  296)  is  [can- 
ifestly  influenced  by  the  style  developed  in  Italy  and  cultiv- 
ated  Dy  Giuiio  Romano  (page  218),  wooden  paneling,  stucco,  re- 
liefs end  painting  being  employed  in  the  richest  measure.   It 
is  indeed  the  most  nobly  treated  and  distinguished  interior  of 
the  time  of  Francis  I.   The  gallery  is  190.3  ft.  long,  compar- 
fîtively  narrow  and  iow,  and  in  the  prominence  of  luxuriant  pan- 
els, of  cartouches,  of  figure  and  ornamental  décorations,  alr- 
eady  permits  the  décadence  of  the  style  to  become  visible. 

Witn  thèse  royal  cbateaus  the  country  seats  of  the  nobility 
do  not  keep  equal  pace  in  regard  to  the  évolution  of  the  Rena- 
issance.  In  them  the  mediaeval  forms  are  influeutial  longer 
than  in  the  former.   S'irst  durinê  the  reign  of  Francis  I  on  t 
the  chateaas  of  the  nobles  the  basai  traits  of  the  feudal  cas- 
tle  were  gredually  suoDlanted  by  attention  paid  to  convenience, 
a  comfortable  and  cheerful  equipment.   A  very  important  early 
work  is  that  of  Cardinal  êeorge  d'Amboise,  the  art-versed  sta- 
tesman  oi  Louis  XII,  a  zealous  patron  of  tne  Renaissance,  wbo 
built  after  1502  near  Rouen  the  unfortunately  destroyéed  chat- 
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château  of  Saillon,  from  wbich  reffiâins  a  drewing.  by  Du  Oerceau 
and  the  Dortai  of  the  inter  court,  now  set  up  in  tbe  coutt  of 
the  école  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.   Suillaume  Senault,  a  B^ren- 
ch  master  designed  tbe  plan  for  the  main  building  and  iabored 
on  its  ejfecution  from  1502  to  1507.   ï'he  new  building  adjoined 
tùe  irreguler  and  already  existing  castèe;  but  tbe  principal 
court  was  already  arranged  in  octagonal  form  and  surrounded  on 
tbree  sides  by  pier  arcades.   Tbe  architecture  had  great  rich- 
ness  in  the  gay  ornaffientai  work  of  the  early  Penaissance.   En- 
tirely  preserved  in  its  original  condition  is  the  château  of 
Chenonceaux  near  Blois,  erected  1515-1555  on  the  river  tioide 
and  partly  on  a  bridge  across  it.(Pig.  298),   The  château  pro- 
per  àasi  a  sQuare  ground  plan  without  a  court.   The  angles  hâve 
slender  round  towers,  and  tbe  chapel  and  library  adjoin  the  nu- 
cleus  of  the  structure.  Hère  oiediaeval  aud  Renaissance  forras 
were  enaployed  directly  beside  esch  other.   The  Windows  hâve  1 
late  Sothic  enclosures,  heavy  hermes  before  tbe  middle  jambs 
and  Renaissance  pilasters  st  both  sides.  Grand  was  likewise 
the  château  of  Bury,  also  near  Blois  and  nuilt  after  1515,  a 
regular  plan  witn  square  court  of  honor  and  rectangular  gardée 
cehind  the  main  building,  évidence  of  whose  splendor  is  éiven 
today  only  by  still  massive  remains.   Of  the  water  château  of 
Chantilly  near  Senlis,  the  main  builoing  froiE  the  tiaie  of  pran- 
cis  I  is  grouped  irregularly  around  a  triangular  court,  but  1 
later  and  about  the  noiddle  of  the  16  tn  century,  it  was  connec- 
ted  by  a  Pridge  with  an  outer  court  and  éarden  surrounded  by 
service  buildings,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  second  bridge  w 
with  the  great  egricultural  court  and  other  plans  of  gardens. 
The  architecture  of  the  portions  of  the  building  erected  in  t 
the  tiflie  of  Phancis  I  with  ail  their  ricnness  already  permit 
the  recoéintion  of  a  plain  endeavor  to  simpliiy  the  forms  in 
the  sensé  of  a  severe  observance  of  the  clessical  laws  of  form. 
SxtreiTiely  numerous  end  important  monuments  are  contained  in 
Touraine.(  the  river  région  of  the  Loire  in  regard  to  its  dev- 
elopment  in  the  history  of  art  may  be  compared  with  that  of  T 
Tascany  in  Italy,  and  likewise  Normandy  by  the  lavish  décorat- 
ive treatment  of  the  architectural  works  with  uDPer  Italy).  T 
The  château  of  Ghateaudun  near  Orléans,  restored  fron:  1502  to 
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1532  Hitbout  ever  beinjg  coiBpleted,  exhibits  in  tbe  façades  on- 
ly  a  few  Renaissance  forms,  but  it  bas  a  winding  stairway  icc- 
luded  ic  tbe  mass  ©f  tbe  building,  which  scarcely  finds  its  e- 
qual  ic  grandeur  and  as  a  structural  work,  The  château  of  Lu- 
de  (Pig.  888)  nas  begun  in  145/  and  rebuilt  under  îPrancis  I, 
coffipleted  in  1535,  by  cieer  eimplicity  in  tbe  ground  plan  and 
extraordinary  refinement  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  détails,  aff- 
ords  in  its  entire  appearance  a  barmonioos  représentation  of 
tbe  self-conscious  and  défiant  supreœacy  of  tbe  bigber  Prencb 
nobility,  appearing  in  graceful  and  dignified  clotbing.  like- 
wise  tbe  remaining  numerous  cbateaus  of  the  french  early  Bena- 
issance  bave  tbe  mixed  style  resulting  from  national  and  Ital- 
ian  architectural  orinciples,  whicb  unfolds  its  picturesque 
cbarm  on  tbe  always  preferreô  court  façades. 

âfinong  eburcb  buildings  (page  248)  tbe  choir  of  S.  Pierre  in 
Saen,  built  1518-1545  by  nector  Sohier,  présents-  one  of  the  m 
aiost  interesting  examples.  It  is  still  arranged  on  tbe  Gothic 
cathedral  System  as  a  polygon  with  choir  aisle  and  circle  of 
cbapels,  constructed  with  buttresses,  flying  buttresses  and  f 
finiais  and  tbe  like,  butuotberwise  entirely  clotbed  in  Renais- 
sance forais  and  ornamental  work.  (Pie.  297).   Also  S,  Eustache 
in  i'aris,  begun  in  1532  by  Pierre  Remercier,  bas  an  entirely 
Sothic  design,  directly  translated  into  Renaissance  forms  (Pig. 
299),  but  on  tne  exterior  Doric  and  Corirthian  pilasters  with 
triglyph  frieze  (the  masnif icent  double  colonnade  of  the  faça- 
de is  froffi  a  later  time.}  Fully  expressed  Renaissance  forœs 
were  received  by  the  façade  of  the  Sotbic  churcb  of  S.  Michael 
at  Dijon  with  three  great  round-arched  portais  and  two  towers, 
subdivided  by  four  orders  of  Pilasters  between  bold  buttresses 
and  crowned  by  qctagonal  dômes. 

Âffiong  tbe  City  halls  are  to  be  emphasized  those  of  Paris,  Or- 
léans and  Beaugency.  Tbey  indeed  still  retain  tbe  foriïier  int- 
ernai plan  (paêe  154),  but  with  a  stronéer  accentin^  of  tbe  v 
vestibule  and  stairway.  Instead  of  the  belfry  occurs  a  saiall 
clock  or  bell  turret  .  The  façades  are  enclosed  and  furnished 
with  Pilasters  and  their  cornices  and  with  the  new  ornamental 
work.   Of  tbe  prominent  city  èotises  the  Hôtel  icoville  (about 
1530)  in  tbe  picturesque  old  city  of  Caen  présents  a  model  ex- 
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exaiDple  witri  charming  areaded  court,  around  wbich  are  grouped 
a  great  call  and  tne  living  apartaients,  and  miMh   a  façade  of 
extraordicarily  beautiful  proportions.   Interesting  in  style 
is  the  bouse  of  Francis  I  at  Paris,  erected  in  1527  in  the  vi- 
llage of  ^roret  near  Fontainebleau,  later  transported  to  Paris 
and  set  up  in  tne  Champs  glysees.  (&'ig.  300).   It  is  an  archi- 
tectural ornamental  oiece  of  unusual  magnificence,   Numerous 
Renaissance  hooses,  both  stone  and  half  timber  structures,  are 
still  foond  in  Orléans,  Bourges,  Rouen,  Angers,  Saen,  Viviers 
etc. 

At  the  transition  from  the  early  to  the  high  Renaissance,  we 
hâve  to  consider  an  architect,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  a  kn- 
Gwledge  of  ffrench  chateaus  by  bis  architectural  drawings,  Jac- 
ques Androuet  de  qerceau  (1510-about  1585).   fie  chiefly  became 
known  by  bis  rich  activity  in  art  literature,  was  a  refined  a 
and  edacated  artlst,  but  ssarcely  appeared  practically;  at  le- 
ast  no  important  architectural  work  can  be  attributed  to  him 
with  certainty.   In  the  year  1550  he  designed  an  idéal  plan 
for  a  château,  tbat  still  entirely  exhibits  the  loose  connect- 
ion of  the  separate  structures  of  mediaeval  castles  in  plan, 
Dut  thèse  are  entirely  clothed  in  Renaissance  forms. 

The  high  Renaissance  (page  249)  is  charecterized  ny  the  chi- 
ef  Works  of  two  great  masters  of  P^rench  architecture,  which  d 
definitely  influenced  its  development.   îne  first  of  tcese  Wo- 
rks is  the  Louvre.   Shortly  before  his  death,  f rancis  ï  came 
to  the  décision  to  erect  an  imposiné  new  structure  on  the  site 
of  the  eld  mediaeval  castle,  that  he  had  torn  down.   He  entrus- 
ted  this  to  the  refined  Pierre  Lescot  (1510-1578),  born  in  Pa- 
ris and  educated  by  the  study  of  the  antique  architectural  mon- 
uments of  Rome.   He  planned  a  design  witb  four  winds  haviné  m 
ffiiddle  and  end  pavillons,  grouped  around  a  square  court.  (Pie. 
301).  Of  this  the  master,  who  had  charge  of  the  building  from 
1546  to  1578,  erected  tne  soutbwest  anéle  (fi'ig.  30,  ).   As  the 
façade  System  he  employed  on  the  inner  and  richer  court  eide 
(the  external  façade  toward  the  Seine  exhibits  great  simplici- 
ty)  two  piorinthian  orders,  the  lower  one  with  an  arcade,  betw- 
een  which  lie  the  windoBS  and  doorways.   Above  the  latter  he 
arranged  the  round  Windows,  which  later  attaineô   to  such  greex 
favor  and  were  termed  "ox-eyes"  (oeils  de  Boeuf).   Tne  upper 
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with  Windows  having  caps,  above  whicb  was  an  attic  treated  as 
a  half  story.  Tiie  roofs  on  this  wing  are  low  and  tbe  chimney 
caps  Project  but  little.  Only  the  pavillons  make  an  exception 
froffi  tbis.   It  received  above  the  balf  story  further  an  upper 
story  witb  tbe  beigbt  of  tbe  principal  story  and  witb  bigh  ro- 
und-arcbed  Windows  and  a  great  roof  with  monumental  chimney  c 
caps.  Mis  System  of  the  façade  was  regarded  as  a  model  examp- 
le of  festal  palace  architecture  and  was  frequently  imitated 
on  numerous  buildings  in  the  succeeding  period.  The  richly 
sculptured  ornafflentation  was  by  j?ean  Goujon  (died  about  1555 
in  îtaly),  Prance's  éreatest  sculptor,  but.  who  was  likewise 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  architecture,  and  was  in  part  prac- 
tically  employed  as  an  architect,  Siescot  was  a  highly  cultur- 
ed  artist  in  refined  design,  who  understood  how  to  combine  ail 
éléments  of  arcnitecture  in  tbe  noblest  treatment  for  the  bigb- 
est  magnificence.  His  court  façade  of  the  couvre  appears  as 
the  ripest  fruit,  that  tiie  Renaissance  produoed  on  French  soil 
after  the  purifying  of  the  capricious  art  ©f  Francis  I  by  the 
classical  feeliné  îùtm, 

The  second  great  «afitercof  the  Piench  hiéh  Renaissance  is 
Philibert  de  l'Grme  (about  1514-1570),  ouite  differently  equi- 
pped  in  comparisén  to  E.escot,  yet  no  less  important  and  even 
better  known  from  his  many-sided  activity  es  architecte  engin- 
eer  and  theorist.  After  a  long  stay  in  Rome  already  commenci- 
ng  before  his  20  th  year,  where  he  measured  and  drew  the  anti- 
que architectural  monuments,  he  retnrned  to  France  about  1536, 
and  was  there  first  employed  as  a  fortification  architect,  and 
in  1548  entered  the  serviôe  of  Henry  II,  wno  appointed  him  the 
upper  superintendent  of  the  most  important  "ireyMjfedildings. 
One  of  nis  early  works  is  tne  château  of  Anet  (after  1.552),  in 
great  part  destroyed  in  the  révolution,  and  which  Henry  caused 
to  be  built  for  Diana  of  Poitiers.   This  work  is  tbe  most  orig- 
inal work  of  the  master,  an  entirely  uninfluenced  ereatîoDi . 
The  principal  building  is  érouped  around  a  square  court  to  wh- 
ich leads  an  imposing  gateway  (Pig.  303).   Tbe  columnar  orders 
are  hère  employed,  still  entirely  in  the  character  of  the  Ita- 
lian  Renaissance.  About  1564  de  l'Orme  received  from  queen  c 
Catherine  de  k/Sedili  the  commission  to  erect  before  the  ^ates 
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of  Paris  a  new  château,  the   Tuileries  (so-cslled  from  tbe  tile- 
Works  located  on  the   site),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ^,ouvre.   The 
master  designed  a  ground  plan  as  an  enclosed  rectangular  desi- 
gn with  an  imposing  main  and  four  SŒaller  courts,  (ë'ié.  301). 
The  construction  beean  with  the  ariiddle  Davilion  of  the  garden 
façade  in  massive  oroDortions  and  m  the  grée  test  laagnif  icence. 
On  the  façade  (Pig.  292)  he  employed  the  "É^rench  order"  ioven- 
ted  by  him  *  and  descrifeed  in  his  orincicel  work.  (Paôe  251). 
Tne  Davilion  received  two  nigh  stories  witn  lonic  coluœns  in 
the  lower  and  Ôorinthian  pilasters  in  the  upper  story,  above 
this  being  a  half  story  with  small  round  Windows  and  a  dôme 
with  a  crowning  lantern  as  a  roof.  The  adjoining  wings  were 
one  story  arcaded  buildings  on  piers  with  a  roof  story  treat- 
ed  as  an  attic,  on  which  hish  Windows  were  arranéed  on  wide  a 
aad  low  bases  in  rhythmic  alternation,  so  that  the  façade  rec- 
eived a  very  animated  crowniné  line.  De  l'Orme,  besides  beèfig 
an  architect,  also  as  a  learned  tbeorist  develeped  a  very  abun- 
dant  activity.   He  was  a  distinguished  constructor.  By  means 
,.•  ^^,  of  the  System  for  roofs  named  after  him,  he  soanned  halls  of 
entireiy  unusual  width,  indeed  by  s  well  calculated  joining  oi 
timbérs  in  a   éreat  arch,  thus  a  metnoQ  of  construction  éeneral- 
iy  employed  300  years  leter  for  éreat  railway  ana  exhibition 
halls.  Qe  l'Orie  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  architecture, 
among  them  also  two  books  on  stonecuttiné,  that  for  a  century 
formed  the  best  and  almost  the  sole  treatise  on  the  subject.*  * 
In  artistic  respects  in  oomparison  to  £,escot,  he  inclined  tow- 
ard  a  dryer  and  more  Barocco  conception,  to  broken  entablatur- 
es,  intersections  and  a  freer  locseniné  of  the  members,  while 
liescot  excelled  him  by  nobility  of  foriris  and  refined  feeliné 
for  proportions  and  the  forms  of  détails. 

*  Àotually  the  order  ' invented" bii  De  l'Orme  is  merely  a  more 
tasteful  form  of  the  oolumns  and  Dilaatera  with  rustioated  bo- 
nds  already    employed    ày   Sanmicheli. 

*  *   In  France    the   enjoyment   of    teehnieal l y   perfeot   solutions 
and    perfection    in   exécution    led    to   a    refinement    in    teehnieal 
procédures    in   ail    domains   of   arehitec  tural    construction   (as   p 
polishing    the   surfaces   and   mouldings   of   ashlars   and   comices) , 
and    to    a   uery   high  development   of    the   science    of  s  tonecutting. 
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that   oraneh  cf   arehitee  ture,    whtch  cancerm    t he  fixing   of    the 
ùûnd    and    the   size   and   form   of    the  différent   Btenes  fcv   heavy 
QQnstruetion   ( partieularly   at   intersections  of  t/aulte^    in   ata^ 
irwaya   and    the   like),    with   regard    to    the   luwe    of   s  tatioa. Thus 
straigkt   arches   (horizontal    lintelB   compoaed    of   vouaeoirs)    and 
trumpet   oaulta   became  more  oommon    in  France    than    in   cther  coun- 
tries,    and    tndeed   were  exeouted    in   a  maaterly    way,    the   latter 
as   conieal    or   aphertcal    vault   pendentivea   beneath  projec  ting 
parts   of    the   building,    for   example  when   angles   Qf    the  struct- 
ure of    the  upper   etery   projec t   above   angular   corbel lings   frem 
the   ground    story. 

After  tbe  death  of  Be  l'Ôrme  (15/0)  Jean  Bullant  (l515-lo78), 
who  resembled  hian  in  literary  activity  and  also  in  many  other 
respecte,  carried  on  the  Tuileries  further,  and  likewise  ic  h 
fais  youtb  had  made  studies  of  the  antique  architectural  monum- 
ents of  Rome.   He  entirely  retained  the  concectio-n  of  De  1'  Or- 
me, but  was  coffiDelled  to  cease  bis  work  eiter  two  years,  since 
the  queen  stoDpec  the  building  of  the  château  in  the  year  15'?2 
for  superstitious  reasons.  The  pavillons  of  the  tw.c  winés  of 
De  l^Qrme's  structure  executed  by  him  are  later,  end  like  that 
are  éo  ^reatly  transformed  —  and  not  to  their  advantage  —  t 
that  one  can  scarcely  longer  recoénize  bis  oarticipetion.  Bul- 
lant  was  the  builder  of  the  château  of  ff-couen  located  sooie  mi- 
les north  of  Paris  (about  1531-1564),  that  belongs  to  the  best 
Works  of  the  ffrench  high  Renaissance.  The  château  was  commen- 
ced  by  a  master  otherwise  unknown,  Charles  Billard  or  Baillard. 
Its  éround  plan  shows  a  great  square  court,  surrounded  on  ^our 
sides  by  comparatively  low  wings,  the  front  one  of  thèse  being 
trested  as  an  areade  gallerç  opening  inward.   At  four  enéles 
stand  boldly  Dro.lectiné  oavilions,  that  in  the  façade  at  the 
left  forming  the  chapel.  By  sicall  and  unsymmetrically  added 
small  stairway  towers  in  the  angles  of  tne  paviiiions, . the  st- 
rong  accenting  of  tne  doririers  and  chimney  caps,  as  well  as  the 
Quite  mediaevally  divided  Windows  of  the  chaoel,  the  château 
received  a  waft  frooi  the  spirit  of  the  Frencb  Renaissance.  The 
interior  (b^ig.  304)  had  a  splendid  équipaient,  as  conteaiDorari- 
es  and  later  writers  emohasize  with  oraise,  but  it  was  in  réc- 
ent times  stronély  restored,  like  the  entire  château  obterwise. 
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The  remaining  secular  architecture  further  produced  a  séries 
01  iiBportant  ciftateaus  by  workmen  or  less  important  architects, 
wbo  adhered  in  design  and  détails  Mo   the  chief  tenfencies  dev- 
eloped  by  the  great  masters  and  to  their  models.   Among  the  c 
cheteaus  of  the  nobles  of  this  tiaoe  is  to  De  mentioned  the  cn- 
ateau  of  Verneoil  in  Picardy,  as  prominent  in  magnitude  and 
splendor,  a  work  of  Jean  Brosse,  that  consists  of  four  wings 
enclosing  a  square  court  with  strongly  eœphasized  angle  pavil- 
lons and  a  heavy  portai  structure,  showing  in  the  architecture 
a  free  treatœent  with  the  adoption  of  laany  Barocco  éléments. 
(Pig,  305).   The  citizens'  dwellings  generally  préserve  the  t 
traditions  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  regard  to  their  arrang- 
ement, but  show  the  character  of  their  time  in  the  forms  of  t 
the  détails.   Important  works  in  church  architecture  in  the 
irench  high  Renaissance  are  not  to  be  specified. 

'îne  late  Renaissance  (page  252)  receives  a  heavy  and  dryer 
character  no  longer  fully  corresponding  to  the  irench  art  spi- 
rit,  by  the  prevailing  tendency  for  striving  after  severe  reg- 
ularity  and  simplicity  and  the  repression  of  the  rich  external 
décoration.   Indeed  the  portions  of  the  Louvre  erected  by  Een- 
ry  IV,  tûe  grand  éallery  by  whicn  s  connection  with  tne  Tuile- 
ries was  produced,  still  exhibit  a  royal  magnificence,  yet  wi- 
thout  ever  attaining  the  artistic  height  of  the  buiidinés  of 
Francis  I  and  Henry  II.   As  the  architects  are  mentioned  Bapt- 
iste and  Jacques  du  Qerceau,  sons  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Androuet,  as  well  as  Thibault  Metezeau  and  his  son  Louis.   The 
stag  gallery  of  Fontainebleau,  by  the  combina tion  of  brickwork 
with  ashlars  and  the  entire  treatœent  of  forms,  bears  a  taste- 
less  impression.   In  Normandy,  where  the  brick  architecture  of 
the  ffiiddle  âges  was  at  home,  this  combination  rises  to  a  rich 
and  peoulisr  artistic  development.  (Château  of  Beaumesnil  in 
Department  of  Eure).   The  most  distinctive  work  of  the  late  R 
Renaissance  is  palace  Luxemburg  (1615-1520),  erected  in  Paris 
for  Maria  de  ^ledici  by  Salomon  ieprosse,  the  principal  master 
of  the  time,  a   building  composed  of  one  elongated  wing  with 
a  great  gallery  (for  which  Rubens  created  the  famous  paintings) 
and  four  strongly  projecting  angle  pavillons.   The  external  a 
architecture  adhères  to  the  florentine  conception  of  Ammanati, 


indeed  particularly  to  that  of  tfae  court  of  palace  Pitti  (cob- 
pare  S'igs.  293,  269).   Likewise  in  the  interior  (Pig.  $06)  tbe 
Italian  classicxBBi  tends  to  purify  tbe  crowded  forms  of  tbe  P 
Srench  Renaissance.  The  same  master  was  likewise  tbe  creator 
of  the  pPiBOipal  cburch  of  Preneb  j^potestantism,  tbe  cbapel  at 
Gbarenton  (after  1606),  a  Huguenot  streetore  in  tbe  forœ  of  an 
antique  basilica  (voluaie  1,  page  117),  and  the  faoade  of  the 
^^3^Sotbic  ohupch  of  S.  Servais  at  ^àpis  (1616-1621),  on  wbich  he 
eœployed  tbe  tbree  classical  orders  witb  severely  classical  t 
tpeatment  for  a  powerful  and  indeed  pupely  decorated  building. 
(9ig.  307).  Debrosse  was  a  Huguenot,  and  as  sucb  was  already 
inclined  to  a  severe  conception  of  arcbitecture  in  tbe  sensé 
of  a  purely  intelligible  classicisKi.  flis  ground  principles 
were  even  made  œore  severe  by  the  requi  renient  s  of  Galvin,  wbo 
for  a  long  tiœe  exiled  ail  sculpture  and  painting  froœ  churcb- 
es.  gat  otberwise  secular  and  eburcb  architecture,  besides 
tbe  tendency  pursued  by  it,  adopted  a  second  déviation  there- 
froffi,  tbet  indeed  adopted  tbe  same  basai  éléments,  but  in  con- 
trast  to  tbe  simplieity  tbere  intended  for  show,  frequently 
took  to  iarocco  forms  and  often  to  luxuriand  overloading.  But 
alw^ys  is  tt  tbe  genuine  national  spirit,  whicb  prevails  in  t 
thèse  Works,  produciné  that  interestiné  coffibination  of  ?rencf) 
classicisrt  witu  Italian  Barocco  art,  from  which  the  art  of  the 
succeediné  oeriod  arises. 
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IV.  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITh^CTURE  IN  GBRMAMIC  CODNTRIËS. 
1.   Senerei  Basis  and  Style. 

Tne  eerliest  influences  of  tbe  Ttalian  Renaissance  upon  the 
architecture  of  ^ermanic  lands  became  oerceptiDle  in  the  first 
décades  of  the  16  th  century,  even  if  only  isolated.   Against 
the  indeed  wonderful  acquisitions  of  tbe  $!uthic  style,  native 
in  thèse  countries,  and  which  included  in  itself  so  many  élém- 
ents of  permanent  worth,  completely  satisfied  the  national  ta- 
ste  and  coosposed  a  structural  and  artistic  work  of  the  first 
rank,  the  new  forme  could  only  advance  with  great  difficulty. 
The  art  of  the  North  iadeed  entered  into  a  new  phase  in  oaint- 
iné  and  soon  aftemards  also  in  sculpture,  already  at  the  tioQe 
»heûî.the  Renaissance  appeared  in  îtaly.   But  its  purpose  was 
one  différent  from  that  of  the  South,  as  also  the  entire  intel- 
lectuel life  was  a  différent  one.   By  humanisŒ  the  northern  a 
art  experienced  only  a  sli^bt  intellectual  advance;  the  penple 
had  no  understanding  for  its  learned  idéalisai.   Still  less  co- 
uld be  stated  for  it  as  a  '^revival  of  the  antioueV,  Antique 
culture  was  not  at  home  in  the  northern  lands.   The  misbty  im- 
Dulaes  proceeding  from  their  architectural  end  art  monuments, 
most  Dorti^ern  artists  could  not  receive  at  tneir  source.   And 
if  this  were  the  case,  tney  scarcely  passée  beyond  upper  Italy. 
îhe  architecture  of  the  southern  countries  did  not  beéome  kno- 
wn  to  them  Py  their  own  observation.   îhus  it  was  far  less  tne 
arcnitectural  works  of  the  antique,  than  those  of  the  still  u 
undeveloped  art  of  upper  Italy,  that  transmitted  the  new  circ- 
le  of  forins  to  masters  advanciné  beyond  the  Alps.   But  even 
this  relatively  favoranie  opportunity  could  not  be  utilized  ; 

except  by  a  small  portion  of  the  path-breaking  masters  in  the 
North.   The  great  fflajority  of  them  were  referred  Xo   a  différe- 
nt intermediary.   And  this  first  followed  froQi  tbe  buildings 
erected  in  German  lands  by  Italiens.   In  numerous  cases  Itali- 
an  iïiasters  entered  the  service  of  monarchs,  particularly  in 
Austria  and  in  soutb  Germany  as  far  as  the  Slavic  east,  who 
were  in  more  intimate  relations  with  Italy  by  relationship  or 
by  cdurch  connections.   Accordiné  to  whether  thèse  masters  al- 
so superintended  the  exécution  or  only  furnished  desiéns,  whi- 
ch  were  tfien  carried  out  by  nortnern  masters,  the  Italien  art 
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spirit  was  expressed  in  a  purer  or  a  neaker  form.  (Certain  Wo- 
rks are  kept  80  purely  in  tbe  Italian  sensé,  tbat  only  the  lor 
cation  séparâtes  theai  from  the  works  of  tbe  Italian  Renaissan- 
ce. A  fortber  intermediary  of  the  Renaissance  for  the  nortbe- 
rn  œasters  was  through  France.  Sut  in  thie  way  its  purport  a 
and  charaoteristics  had  been  much  chanéed  by  the  Prencb  inter- 
prétation; its  motives  had  lost  the  clearness  and  sharpness  od 
the  original  impression. 

Of  greater  importance  for  northern  architecture  was  tbe  cir- 
cumstanoe,  that  the  Renaissance  forms  were  first  adopted  by 
paintere  for  the  backÉrounds  of  their  paintings,  and  particul- 
arly  by  copper  and  wood  engravers,  being  scattered  in  numerous 
engravinés  and  prints.   The  frequently  hasty  and  misunderstood 
sketches  presented  by  thèse,  whose  authors  mostly  obtained  the 
motives  only  at  second  or,  third  hand,  were  for  the  great  majo- 
rity  Gi  masters  in  ferman  lands  the  chief  sources  of  tneir  kn- 
owledée  of  the  ^^antique^like"  fornis.   To  thèse  were  added  oth- 
er  products  of  the  minor  arts,  that  were  introduced  from  Fran- 
ce and  Italy,  utensils,  furniture,  intarsias,  Italian  orints 
and  the  decoreticn  of  books.   Therefore  it  was  no  wooder,  tbat 
northern  architecture  from  the  first  hàd  a  tendency  to  the  sm- 
all;  it  was  hampered  by  its  birth  from  the  art  industries.  To 
a  higher  and  grander  conception  oi  the  Renaissance  with  its  g 
great  oroolems  of  the  treatment  of  interiors,  as  thèse  were  f 
for  solutions  in  ïtaly,  and  to  its  clarified  architectural  or- 
ganisa the  northern  master  never  soared.   There  was  lackiné  to 
theûi  just  as  much  in  understanding  as  in  training  for  Italian 
art.   The  writings  of  Vitruvius  were  indeed  received  with  int- 
erest.   Already  in  the  year  1539  a  Netherlandisb  master,  Piet- 
er  Koek  of  Aelst,  puDlisned  the  handbook  of  Vitruviua,  ana  so- 
on  afterwards  those  of  Sebastiano  Serlio  were  issued  in  1548 
by  W.  Rivius,  a  Nuremberg  theorist,  thus  at  that  time  when  men 
had  already  advanoed  in  the  knowledée  of  tne  new  world  of  form, 
the  first  oerman  translation  of  the  iive  books  of  Vitruvius 
appeared.   Yet  men  did  not  penetrete  more  deeoly  into  the  spi- 
rit  01  classicism.   The  ma.lority  of  archîtects,  particularly 
the  stonecutters,  were  satisfied  by  collecting  from  wood  engr- 
avings  and  copper  plates  the  greatest  variety  and  aoundance  of 
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ornamental  forms  for  ^pectèis,  columDS,  comices  and  the  iike, 
in  order  to  interpolate  at  pleasure  tbis  treasore  of  motives. 
Proin  socb  aiodels  could  not  be  obtained  an  assured  feeling  for 
the  relief  of  tbe  arcbitectural  meiBbers,  for  their  barmonious 
combination  in  tbe  architectural  organisai  and  for  the  ecale  o 
of  proportions. 

$hese  impulses  were  too  far  superficial  to  introduce  a  comp- 
lète change  in  tne  conception  of  art  and  an  independent  and  p 
powerful  development.   i»'or  tbis  were  lacking  tbe  necessary  ba- 
sai conditions,  as  well  as  intensity  and  uniformity  in  tbe  im- 
pelling  forces.   Tbe  Benaissance  forms  corne  f rom  tbe  outside, 
and  icdeed  at  a  time  wben  an  innate  necessity  for  a  reform  in 
style  did  not  ekist.  Witb  tbe  diversity  of  the  Sermanic  races 
of  people,  it  must  be  accepted  with  variations.   In  any  case 
the  Austriaa3,v.febe  S'ranks  in  south  and  middle  Sermany,  and  tbe 
Belgians  stood  plainly  nearer  to  the  Italian  mode  of  feeling, 
by  direct  relations  witb  Italy  or  by  tbeir  natural  gifts  and 
miïtore  of  blood,  tban  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  North.   Tne  art- 
ists  tbemselves  were  willing  to  give  ud  nothing  of  tbe  struct- 
ral  and  décorative  acquisitions  of  tbe  late  Sotbic,  but  also 
on  lihe  otber  hand  did  not  re,1ect  tbe  new  ornamectal  forms.   T 
They  counted  not  a  few  masters  witb  rich  endowments  in  their 
ranks.   But  such  oheriomenai  artist  natures  as  Brunelleschi  and 
Bramante,  who  had  definitely  influenced  tbe  entire  art  of  the- 
ir time,  did  not  proceed  from  tbem.   Tbe  problems  to  be  solved 
also  lacked  the  cbaracter  of  unity.   Tbe  princely  employers  w 
were  well  inclined  toward  tbe  foreién  influences  of  culture. 
But  tbere  existed  no  princely  court  in  tbe  oolitical  subdivis- 
ions of  tbe  sermanic  countries,  that  as  in  France  should  hâve 
taken  a  leading  part  in  tbe  art.   Tbe  imoerial  cities  aod  tbe 
citizen  class  were  conservatively  inclined,  and  from  thèse  ca- 
me most  commissions.   Tbe  cburch  scarcely  came  into  considéra- 
tion as  an  important  factor  in  architectural  actiaity.   Por  a 
need  of  cburch  buildings  only  exceptionally  apoeared  alter  the 
high  advances  in  Christian  art  in  tbe  precediné  period.   And 
then  slsG  the  religious  inspiration  of  the  middle  sées,  that 
had  found  such  an  elevated  monumental  expression  in  the  grand 
cathedral  structures,  had  vanished  from  the  minds  of  tbe  people. 
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A  deffiocreLic  feeline  of  the  citizens  vyes  devoted  to  secular  n 
ûeeds  and  appeared  in  its  place. 

Under  such  circumstances  could  Dot  be  the  mention  ci"  a  unif- 
160  art  conception,  of  unified  endeavors  and  a  conscious  real- 
izatioD  cf  the  new  world  of  foron  in  favor  of  a  characteristic 
development  in  style.   Sîven  the  material  had  its  limits  to  the 
transfer  to  northern  architecture.   The  Italian  Renaissance 
was  substantially  a  eut  stone  architecture.   But  in  the  Germa- 
nie countries  wooden  and  half  timber  construction  corresponded 
to  the  ciiaate  and  were  native,  which  did  not  permit  a  direct 
employaient  of  the  Italian  treatment  6f  forms,   Por  the  citize- 
n's  house  it  afterwards  formed  the  aiost  favored  System  of  con- 
struction.  In  the  ancient  domains  of  brick  construction,  bri- 
ckwork  continued  in  use.   îhis  indeed  adopted  eut  stone  for 
portais,  window  enclosures  and  eornices,  but  otherwise  its  en- 
tire  nature  remained  faithful  to  traditions  for  a  loni^  time. 
for  the  more  important  buildings  eut  stone  certainly  was  the 
favorite  matériel.   On  it  the  northern  Renaissance  shows  ots 
best  effect  and  its  artistic  worth;  on  it  likewise  most  clear- 
ly  appears  the  pecuiiarity  of  ite  character. 

The  style  of  the  northern  Renaissance  duriné  its  entire  évo- 
lution is  not  characterized  by  the  development  of  a  definite 
architectural  System,  but  by  mode  and  manner  in  which  it  adopts 
and  employs  the  new  structural  members  and  particularly  the  me- 
ans  of  ornamentation.   Ihe  northern  masters  thought  first  only 
of  8  renewal  of  the  worn  out  ornamental  forms  for  their  inter- 
nai compositicns,  still  ereated  entirely  in  the  totbic  spirit. 
They  at  first  acceptedfrom  the  Italian  Renaissance  only  what 
seemed  most  strikin^  to  them,  the  antique-like  ornamental  mem- 
bers of  columns,  pilasters,  consoles,  dentils,  leùi   mouldinés, 
egg-and-dart  mouldings,  pearl  beads  and  the  like,  and  the  orn- 
ament,  employing  thèse  innovations,  according  to  their  still 
defective  understanding  of  their  organism,  in  a  very  loose  way 
OB  the  entirely  mediaeval  structure  of  their  buildinés  and  pa- 
rts  of  buildings,  (i'ig.  308).   The  subdivisions  by  pilasters 
and  their  eornices  were  applied  to  the  façades  of  ouite  différ- 
ent proportions,  and  particularly  oonstructed  witb  much  SŒall- 
er  heights  of  stories,  and  especially  to  their  stepped  gables. 
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wbereby  the  oilaster  was  frequently  ehortened  and  the  other  m 
members  also  exoerienced  Dumerous  altérations.   Not  only  did 
the  éable  remain  in  use  above  the  narrow  façade  of  tne  hous^,* 
but  also  on  tue  longer  side  apD^a^ed  smaller  side  lÈables  above 
tiie  edege  of  tbe  roof,  frequently  very  rich  in  treatment.   In- 
stead  of  the  finials  formerly  crowning  tbe  gable  were  spheric- 
al  or  pyramidal  projections  (obelisks).  The  inclined  oaps  of 
the  gable  (indeed  in  imitation  of  the  late  Gothic  oéee  curves 
on  the  tracery  gables)  were  curved  in  animated  lines;  with  st- 
eps,  faocifully  curved  bands  or  ornamental  work  were  laid  on 
the  pro,iecting  angles.   Besides  tbe  ôables  are  bay  Windows,  tû- 
at  rise  over  the  entrance  to  the  house,  at  the  centre  or  at 
the  angles  frequently  extending  from  the  ground,  also  often  in 
the  upper  stories  projecting  directly  from  the  faceof  the  wa- 
11s  as  stairway  towers,  that  are  irregularly  added  to  the  arc- 
hitectural design,  and  for  city  halls  flights  of  steps  and  ôa- 
Iconies  forin  the  principal  parts  of  the  architectural  appear- 
ance.   They  were  clothed  in  the  new  forms  and  particularly  ga- 
ve to  the  bay  Windows  an  animated  décorative  and  ssculptured 
ornament.   In  the  developed  Renaissance  the  t07?ers  aÊe  struct- 
ures in  stories,  subdivideo  by  pilesters,  covered  by  doœes  and 
lanterns.   A  rien  treatment  was  enjoyed  by  the  portais.   Por 
the  opening  oi  the  portai  the  round  arch  formed  the  rule  in 
the  developed  Renaissance.   Tne  treatment  was  èess  architect- 
ural than  ornamental.   The  Windows  mostly  remained  very  simple 
in  cofflparison  with  %he   portais.  Tbey  terminated  with  a  horiz- 
ontal lintel,  but  also  in  part  with  mediaeval  forms  of  arches. 
Gn  their  enclosures  they  long  retained  the  Sothic  œouldings, 
particularly  the  deep  hollows  in  the  jambs,  down  to  about  one 
tnird  their  height,  and  the  late  Qothic  tracery  in  the  raiiin- 
gs  of  tne  bay  Windows.   Likewise  in  church  Windows"  is  this  fr- 
equently retained,  even  if  with  a  transformation  of  the  lines 
and  détails  into  tne  oonceptions  of  the  Benaissance.  (Pigs. 
335,  359).   In  gênerai  the  architectural  and  décorative  ornam- 
ent was  liBîited  to  certain  especially  preferred  structural  pa- 
rts, which  thereby  received  an  alœost  independent  importance 
over  the  gênerai  organisa  of  the  building. 

*  The   gable   ia   Juaî   aa  oharaoteriatio   for    the  northern   house, 
as    the    towers  for    the  northern   ohurch. 
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The  forms  of  the  arcbitectural  détails  permit  tbe  récogniti- 
on of  a  very  free  treatment.   ïhe  use  of  coluiTiDs  became  gêner- 
ai iritb  tbe  nortbern  œasters  only  in  the  adyanced  Renaissance, 
about  tbe  micidle  of  the  16  th  centary.   Tfaey  were  not  adopted 
in  their  classical  forms,  bot  ail  sorts  of  décorative  accesso- 
ries  were  given  to  them.   The  pedestal  of  the  column  already 
received  ornamental  décoration,  (i'ig,  380).   The  shaft  was  pr 
eferably  farnished  with  ©verlaid  ornamental  work  in  the  lower 
third,  the  remainder  being  fluted  and  not  seldom  decorated  by 
arabesques  (Pig.  319)  or  even  spiral  or  lozenge  patteras,  sim- 
ilarly  as  in  Renaissance  art.   As  a  rôle  the  entasis  is  want- 
ing  (Pig.  381):  on  the  contrary  the  frequently  swelled  and  ag- 
ain  reduced  baluster  or  candelabra  column  (Figs.  311,  338), th- 
.,  at  already  occurred  in  the  early  Renaissance  of  upper  Italy 
(iig.  218),  enjoyed  great  favor,  especially  on  the  bay  Windows. 
As  a  rule  the  capitals  were  derived  from  the  Corinthian  capit- 
al of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  yet  frequently  experienced  a  t 
truly  awkward  transformation.   In  gênerai  œen  were  satisfied 
with  a  tolerably  rude  séries  of  acanthus  leaves,  from  which  g 
grew  the  dry  volutes.   Likewise  the  pilasters  were  treated  li- 
ke  the  coIuoîds,  often  oeiné  difiinished  downward  like  hernies  or 
they  were  entirely  formed  like  hermes.   Tne  latter  also  found 
employment  as  free  supports.   The  cornices  mostly  bave  a  care- 
less,  heavy  and  frequently  an  entirely  capricious  treatœent. 
fhe  architrave  was  often  profiled  like  the  cornice.   Qefinite 
proportions  for  the  height  and  projection  of  the  différent  mo- 
uldings  were  not  adhered  to.  If  one  meets  with  a  careful  grad- 
uation according  to  fixed  canons  of  form,  nearly  always  is  to 
be  assunaed  the  participation  of  Italian  masters  or  the  direct 
influence  of  Italian  aiodels.  considered  as  a  whole,  the  nortb- 
ern architectural  works  of  the  Renaissance  remain  far  behind 
the  Italian  in  regard  to  organic  development,  unity  and  in  en- 
closure.   Artists  of  higher  standing,  who  knew  the  Italian  ar- 
chitectural works  by  Personal  observation,  acquired  iess  este- 
em  for  the  native  architecture,  and  at  least  in  southern  Germ- 
any,  they  sought  to  présent  a  substitute  for  it  by  façade  pain* 
ting,  when  they  covered  the  plain  wall  surfaces  by  a  shaœ  arch- 
itecture animated  by  figures,  or  by  painted  ornamental  work. 
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;:  Ib  the  internai  décoration  likewise  tbe  use  of  ornaffiental  w 
work  is  iess  extended  over  the  wbole,  tbaii  concentrated  on  cer- 
taifi  principal  parts,   fbe  endeavor  to  first  care  for  a  jgeod 
internai  effect  is  tbereby  diminisbed.   Tûe  éreat  balls  of  tbe 
palaces  are  œostly  very  long  and  low  and  are  therefore  ont  of 
proportion  (Pig.  352);    but  as  a  rule  tbey  reach  a  very  tastef- 
ul  harmony  fef  good  ligbting  tbronéb  érouoed  Windows,  by  the 
œaterials  enaployed,  by  the  color  treatœent  and  the  charming 
handlicg  of  the  détails,  partioalarly  of  tbe  doors,  fjLreplaces, 
stoves,  bay  Windows  and  the  like.  tn   the  technics,  décorative 
arts  and  the  entire  art  industries, 4j8enorthern  architectural 
/^'J  and  industrial  workers  show  tbemselves  to  be  œasters  of  skilf- 
ul  construction,  thanks  to  their  strict  organization  in  the  g 
guilds.  Por  the  walls  in  both  the  palaces  and  also  the  better 
houses  of  the  citizens,  wood  is  the  preferred  matériel  in  the 
forai  of  high  panelings.   In  the  anterooms  the  walls  were  freq- 
uently  left  white,  bat  the  doors  received  extremely  impressive 
enclosures.  (Pig.  313).   Wood  was  left  in  its  natural  tint  or 
but  slightly  stained.  The  enclosures  of  the  doorways  and  the 
paneling  in  the  ricber  treatment  (iig.  312)  hâve  an  entirely 
architectural  élévation  with  subdivision  into  base,  pilasters 
or  coluffins  with  comices  and  cap  like  a  pediment.   Even  the  r 
rustication  is  not  seldojô  imitated.  (i'ig.  313).   The  bands  and 
fraiBing  are  then  more  strongly  expressed  tban  in  façade  archi- 
tecture.  Stocoo  décorations  comœonly  ocoor  ic  the  palaces  to- 
ward  the  end  of  the  16  th  century,  but  first  in  civic  architec- 
ture in  the  17  th  century,  and  indeed  mostly  in  a  relatively 
simple  treatment.   If  the  ceilings  are  horizontal,  then  occur 
on  them  chamfered  or  laoulded  beacas  as  in  the  middle  âges.  Tbe 
interspaces  are  plastered.   With  a  richer  treataient  were  cons- 
tructed  the  wooden  ceilings  imitated  froa  Italy  with  divisions 
into  panels  in  the  forms  of  squares,  polygons,  cbosses,  stars, 
rectangles  with  rounded  corners  and  the  like,  that  are  connec- 
ted  together  by  beams.  (Pig.  314),   The  panels  and  frieze  are 
frequently  treated  with  animated  ornamental  décorations.   The 
vaults  were  at  first  shaped  still  as  ribbed  net  and  cross  vau- 
Its,  but  later  as  cross  vaults  without  ribs.   Secular  architec- 
ture in  gênerai  laade  use  of  the»  only  in  subordinate  rooœs  (ov- 
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over  entrances,  vestibules,  passages  etc.)  and  they  are  then 
The  buildings  more  closely  epproximsting  tbe  ïtalian  tendency 
aise  employ  tunnel  vaults  and  dômes.   Thèse  received  ornament- 
al  subdivisions  with  regard  to  tbe  walls  by  continuine  tbe  pi- 
lasters  in  cross  arches,  or  in  addition  to  tbe  groin  lines,  or 
even  Ie  an  entirely  ornamental  treatment. 

In  the  interiors  of  tbe  churches  stucco  found  abundant  emp- 
loyment.   On  tbe  same  cburcb  buildings,  that  were  still  desie- 
ned  in  Gothic  style,  tbe  treatment  reœained  comparatively  sim- 
ple.  To  tbe  walls  was  occasionally  given  an  externally  conc- 
eived  décoration,  sucb  as  developed  on  tbe  contemporary  secu- 
lar  architecture.   Penaissence  oilasters  and  helf  columns,  n 
not  infrequently  coiiimencing  at  the  heîgbt  of  the  Windows  and 
resticg  on  consoles,  bear  a  main  cornice  froffi  the  rise  of  the 
net  or  cross  vaults.  (Pig.  315).   Tbe  ribs  were  enlarged  by 
egg-and-dart  and  leaf  aiouldinés,  pipes  and  otber  Penaissence 
motives.   Td  the  churches,  which  adhère  more  closely  to  the 
ïtalian,  the  pilester  System  is  completely  executed,   4lso  t 
the  entire  décoration  then  receives  stronger  impulses  from  I- 
talien  art.   ïhe  chiei  ornament  of  church  interièrs  lies  in 
the  altars,  rood  screens,  pulpits,  organ  galleries,  choir  et- 
alls,  tombs  and  epitaPhs.   They  are  ail  clothed  in  tbe  form 
System  of  the  Renaissance,  frequently  rise  to  a  considérable 
artistic  height,  and  not  rarely  are  of  unioue  beauty.  On  the 
choir  grilles  preserved  in  many  churches  also  appears  the  pe- 
culiar  style  of  the  northern  wrought  iron  tecnnics.   It  is 
characterized  by  round  rods  rolled  in  spirals,  its  numerous 
passes,  by  the  beatiné  out  of  the  bars  at  definite  and  rythm- 
ically  arranged  places  into  flat  décorations  ir  tne  form  of 
grotesques  and  fanciful  aninial  foriris,  and  in  the  endings  of 
sucl^  leaves  and  conventionelized  ilowers.  (Sig.  316). 

Tbe  ornament  is  derived  from  the  ïtalian,  particularly  the 
Lombard  Renaissance,  that  either  found  entrance  directly  or 
througi-j  Burgundy  and  France,  but  soon  begins  an  independent 
development,  though  varied  in  kind  and  style  as  well  as  in  t 
the  différent  countries.   Tne  earliest  ornamental  form  penet- 
ratmg  from  Italy  is  tbe  araoesque.  (Page  192).   The  Netherl- 
andisfi  end  particularly  the  Plemish  early  Renaissance  adhered 
so  closely  to  the  ïtalian  conception,  that  for  certain  works 
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one  migfiti  )3eiieve,  that  tbey  were  executed  by  xtalians.   Bes- 
idôs  tiûere  is  geneaal  a  somewhat  dry  treatment  witn  broadly 
pressed  foliaée  and  scroll  work,  that  playa  around  tha  aiedal- 
lion  arrangea  at  tne  middle  and  the  head  forms  Dro.jeoting  in 
stroné  relief,  Tbe  same  ornainant  ocours  on  the  dower  Rhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  but  there  with  a  somewhat  more  refined  and 
graceial  treatmant  of  t'orras.   It  southern  Sermany  the  acanth- 
us  was  partly  tranafermed  into  heavy  and  fleshy «ieaf  sheaths, 
tne  scrolis  of  dry  shape  and  mostly  liinited  to  one  turn  grow- 
ing  out  of  vases,  dolpnins  and  cornuoopias  (Basle  and  Augsbu- 
rg) ,  pàrtly  /ras  it  oarefuiiy  modeled  in  soiall  and  graceful  mo- 
tives, when  the  acanthus  leaf  often  terminâtes  in  small  volu- 
tes. (Nuremberg).   In  tûs  treatmeat  oi  arabesques  north  Germa- 
ny  is  partialiy  dépendent  on  the  Netherlands  and  Westohalia, 
and  partly  on  south  Sermany.   Besides  the  acanthus  in  the  no- 
rthern  Renaissance  is  quite  comfnonly  easployed  a  long  stemmed 
and  three  loôed  leaf,  borrowed  fron  the  leai  outline  of  the 
aoanthus.  (5ig.  S17) ,     In  the  much  used  sketches  of  the  impor- 
tant Westphalian  engraver  Aldegrsver  (1503-about  1555)  this 
leaf  forms  tne  basis  of  the  ornament.   In  the  intarsias  the 
ornament  changes  entirely  into  a  pure  flat  form  and  thus  to 
Moresco  (volume  1,  oage  814),  whioh  already  found  fréquent 
use  in  the  Itaiian  Renaissance.  (5ig.  313).   Nearly  allied  to 
the  'Moresco  is  the  overlaid  ornainent,  develooed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lô  th  century  and  most  cnaracteristic  of  the  north- 
ern  Renaissanoe,  *  It  consists  of  linear  interlacings  widened 
to  àands  and  very  slightly  orojecting,  then  connected  togeth- 
er  by  stems  and  Dy  the  nail  heads,  screws  and  the  liiîe,  aope- 
aring  to  Da  fastened  in  a  manner  recalling  oerforated  métal 
plates.  (?ig,  319).  If  the  ends  oroject  and  are  rolled  ud, 
this  produces  tne  rolled  work.  (Pig.  320),  îhis  finds  its  s 
strongest  exoression  in  ornaeental  sûieids,  the  so-called  car- 
touches, *  «  where  t»o  or  more  olates  are  laid  over  each  oth- 
er,  are  eut  out  like  overlaid  ornaments  and  apoear  to  oass  t 
torough  each  other.   Stéréométrie  forms  liKe  paneled  ashlars, 
pyramids,  sphynxes,  sDheres,  stars,  grotesques,  masks,  lion's 
heads,  garlands  oi  fruits  and  the  like,  there  serve  for  orna- 
ments,  as  also  on  overlaid  décoration.   8y  overlaid  and  rolled 
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oreament  the  foliage  opaaoaent  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  al- 
>most  enGirely  suoplanted.   'Thèse  dominated  the  minop  arts  in 
Tffood  and  métal  sculpture  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ornamental 
forms  of  the  architecture,  indeed  until  the  beginnin^  of  the 
17  th  oentury.   Then  it  passes  into  the  uttly  éristèe  style,*  ♦  « 
that  on  its  part  forms  a  preoursor  of  the  Barooco  style  and 
directly  leads  to  that.  The  painting  also  makes  use  of  the 
grotesques  (oage  192)  derived  froai  Italy,  for  the  décoration 
of  ceilings  and  vaults,  more  rarely  for  the  ornamentation  of 
walls.  Yet  the  grotesques  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Qerman 
States  (Austria  and  southern  Qermany),  and  îtàere  as -aupale, 
was  executed  under  the  lead  of  masters,  who  had  recexved  th- 
eir  training  in  Italy.  (9ié,   339). 

*  À8  the  original  ofeator  of  overlaii  ornament  ia  to  àe  re- 
garded  the  Nuremberg  soulptur,  form-^autter  and  n/^namental  df- 
afts'nan.  Peter  FlUtner,  wiîh  whom  the  firat  design  origlnated 
about   1540.      Hs  died    in    the   year  1546. 

*  *  Qartoaohe   ia  a  paateooard    roll. 

*  *  *  The  griatèe  style   ts   also  denominated" ear  musol e^    Bt- 
yle,    sinca    it    îrai^afBrnêd    the   saholl-liRe   round   forma   of    the 
kaman,    ear    to   frame   and    ornamental    work. 

Âmong  architectural  '^ortfs  château  architecture  stands  in  t 
tne  lirst  rank.   In  tne  13  tn  century  was  comoleted  tne  tran- 
sition from  the  castle  to  the  château;  but  only  in  the  second 
hall  of  fthe  17  tn  century  did  château  architecture  lose  the 
réminiscences  of  défensive  architecture,   At  lirst  the  chate- 
âus  are  inostly  transformations  and  e^jtensions  of  earlier  des- 
igns. Por  new  buildings  the  â'rench  château  architecture  was 
in  gênerai  a  îBodel.   Darger  designs  alraost  always  reçeived 
tto  courts  (iower  court  as  the  external,  and  court  of  honor 
as  the  internai  court);  on  small  chateaus  men  werè  satisfied 
with  one  court  (court  of  honor),  around  whicb  on  tnree  or  fo- 
ur sides  are  srouoed  the  wingu  of  the  building.   H'or  new  buil- 
dings regular  clans  predominated,  even  if  strict  s^maietry  be 
not  always  considered.   'The  angles  were  accented  by  towers  or 
bold  f rontispieces,   ?or  tne  arrangeaient  of  the  ground  olans, 
,"' also  iDore  than  before  was  redard  for  convenience  deter:îiinat- 
ive.   In  the  mediaeval  castle  passage  oocurred  tnrouâh  the 
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rooms.   Now  passages  ware  arrangeai,  even  if  not  always.   In 
prinoely  chateaus  men  intentioaally  adhered  to  the  rule,  that 
the  apartmenl^a  OGCupied  by  princes  should  only  be  reaohed  th- 
rough  rooffls  in  charge  of  servants.   In  the  southern  countries 
the  gceat  ohateaus  mostly  hâve  a  rectangular  arcaded  court, 
•faere  tne  porticos  as  corridors  forai  tne  communications  lor 
the  rooms.  (Sig.  321).  But  farftèer  north  the  chateaus  hâve 
bût  little  correspondiûg  to  the  Italian  palaces.   To  the  cré- 
ative spirit  even  there  was  wanting  the  grand  monumental  sen- 
sé peculiar  to  the  Italiana.  Only  compare  certain  parts  of 
the  old  pèiace  at  ijtuttgart  with  such  of  Italian  palaces  , in 
order  to  realize  how  far  removed  the  art  conception  of  the 
northern  masters  was  from  that  of  the  Italian  associâtes  in 
time  and  in  art,  how  those  old  and  new  motives  were  mingled 
without  restraint  and  placed  beside  eaoh  other.  (Fig.  322). 
îndeed  with  ail  simplicity  we  cannot  deny  to  their  works  a 
strongly  picturesQue  charm.   The  Ttalians  sought  even  to  ele- 
vate  the  simple  dwelling  to  a  palace;  but  in  the  North  even 
the  prince^s  château  retained  rather  the  character  of  a  citi- 
zen*s  house  in  design  and  treatmsnt.   Tûe  ground  story  was  m 
mostly  utilized  for  the  officiai  and  housekeeping  rooms,  the 
second  story  for  tne  court,  and  the  tnird  for  the  servants. 
The  fflost  important  rooms  were  the  audience  rooaa  with  anteroom, 
the  f estai  hall  and  the  cbaoel  of  the  château.   The  number  a 
and  sixe  of  the  living  rooms  were  still  kept  within  moderate 
limits.   t>esides  thèse  and  the  halls  only  the  vestibule,  sta- 
irways  and  entrances  were  artisticalLy  treated  in  the  forms 
of  the  Renaissance.   But  tûe  château  cnapels  mostly  atellre- 
mained  Qothic  until  in  the  beginaing  of  the  17  th  century. 
(ffig.  324).  The  citizen's  dwelling  in  the  cities  of  south  Ser- 
many,  in  a  rich  construction,  adhered  to  the  court  with  post- 
ioos,  that  had  already  developed  in  the  Sotnic  period.   The 
ground  story  contains  the  business  and  warerooms.  The  living 
rooms  are  found  in  the  upper  story;  they  feeguently  hâve  a  s 
spacious  and  tastefully  treated  anteroom.   In  the  Netherlands, 
in  north  Germany  and  in  Denmark,  the  entrance  doorway  leads 
into  a  high  lestibule,  the  hall,  and  in  narrow  buildings  into 
a  lobby,  that  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  house.   Direct- 
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Directly  frora  the  vestibule  or  lobby  a  stairway  leads  to  the 
UDoer  story.  Tbis  is  treated  with  oarticular  attention,  oart- 
as  winding  staips,  oartly  as  a  straight  flight.   Already  ear- 
ly  appear  pioturesque  designs»   By  thèse  acd  toe  galleries^ 
whicn  lead  to  the  adjoinioé  pooids  oi  the  uDper  story,  the  ves- 
tioale,  alraady  imposing  by  its  height,  aoouires  a  very  taste- 
ful  effect.  In  city  halls  the  16  th  century  is  especially  r 
pich.  They  exhibit  the  eodeavors  of  the  oities  to  iapressiv- 
ely  tpeat  the  seat  oi  tne  city  governeent.   As  in  the  Sothic 
pepiod,  tùe  gpouod  story  has  large  portioos  and  vaulted  rooms 
for  merohants;  the  upper  story,  to  vrhich  a  great  external  fl- 
ight  of  steps  often  leads  (?ig.  323),  contains  the  great  cit- 
izens'  ûall,  rooms  for  the  sittings  of  the  saiall  and  ths  lar- 
ge councils,  rooms  for  writiné  and  for  tne  court  of  justice. 
Not  seldom  is  a  tower  conneoted  with  the  building,  as  in  the 
middle  âges.  The  equiptnent  is  frequently  spleadid,  particul- 
arly  in  the  great  hall  of  the  citizens.   The  universities  ore- 
cede  the  other  public  buj.ldings.   In  their  ground  plans  their 
original  relations  to  the  îuediaeval  nionastery  designs  cannot 
be  denied.  {f»he  buildings  for  commerce  and  traffic,  exchanges, 
(courses),  granaries,  guild  nouses  and  the  like,  are  mostly 
so  changea  internally,  that  tneir  original  condition  can  no 
longer  be  recognized. 

Church  architecture  did  not  attain  to  a  proper  develoDînent 
in  the  northarn  Renaissance.  The  violent  reliàious  wars,  th- 
at disturbed  the  period,  were  as  unfavorable  as  possible  to 
its  suitable  évolution.   (Jntil  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  16 
th-jcentury  and  even  later  in  the  1.  tn  century,  indeed  until 
the  end  of  the  30  years*  war,  men  adhered  in  gênerai  chiefly 
to  the  Sothic  character,  both  in  pure  external  design  and  in 
combination  with  Renaissance  ele.Tients.  Tne  groun^d  form  was 
still  the  hall  church  with  choir  aisle  or  a  simole  choir,   ff 
§rom  about  1^30  onward  the  Jesuits  develooed  éreat  architect- 
ural activity.   Sut  they  did  not  transier  the  plan  scheme  of 
the  Jeauit  church  in  Rome  to  the  northern  churcbes,  as  one 
mignt  believe,  but  especially  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the 
Rhine  also  built  three  aisled  churcnes  after  the  mediaeval 
arranâe^Tient,  Thèse  churches  always  oermit  tne  récognition  of 
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^  certain  greatness  in  tfae  architectural  disposition.   OtHer- 
wise  the  northern  churcbes  in  the  majority  lack  in  design  and 
equioment  a  treatment  intended  for  an  inipressive  internai  ef- 
fect. 

Witù  new  endeawors  Çrotestantism,  arising  in  the  Renaissance 
period,  took  up  the  plan.   In  the  Qatholic  divine  service  the 
off'ering  oi  the  mass  forms  the  iDost  important  part  of  the  ch- 
urch  worshiD,  in  the  Protestant  the  sermon,  on  the  contrary. 
A  suitable  arrangement  of  the  pulptt  was  therefore  first  to 
be  cared  for,  and  indeed  in  such  wise,  that  ail  menjbers  oi  t 
the  congrégation  and  from  ail  piaoes  in  the  interior  of  the 
church  oould  see  and  properly  anderstand  tne  preachar.  There- 
fore tnought  must  be  taken  to  âive  the  pulpit  as  central  a  1 
location  as  possible  in  the  interior  of  the  church.  Por  adm- 
inistering  the  communion  was  also  retained  a  restricted  and 
indeed  very  simule  altar  service.  The  Protestant  divine  ser- 
vice thecefore  has  two  central  points,  to  which  must  be  direc- 
ted  the  eyes  of  the  devout,  the  puloit  and  the  altar.  Men  h 
had  the  problem  of  so  arranging  thèse,  that  both  could  be  se- 
en  well  and  at  the  same  time,  whenever  possible.   The  entire 
architectural  desisn  of  the  church  ioust  be  arranded  accordiné- 
ly.   Tne  Renaissance  never  reached  a  complexiely  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  oroble^Ti;  perhaps  it  has  not  been  lound  to  t 
this  day,  even  if  some  church  buildinas  of  the  later  time  hâ- 
ve corne  very  near  to  it.   Indeed  attempts  were  not  wantiné  to 
take  the  central  structure  as  the  ground  form  of  the  Protest- 
ant church.  Yet  a  definite  normal  ferm  has  never  been  attain- 
éd.  ?requently  the  organism  remains  the  ancient  one,  and  on- 
ly  the  position  of  the  altar,  which  chiefly  appears  as  a  tab- 
le simoly  constructed  of  stone,  as  well  as  the  always  fixed 
seats,  directed  towards  the  ouipit  and  altar  without  regard 
to  any  definite  axis,  and  the  insertion  of  galleries  with  si- 
milar  seats  gave  the  interior  a  changed  charaoter.   In  the  1 
late  Renaissance  the  hall  chucch  witn  a  sraall  altar  niche,  at 
wnose  sides  sfeand  beside  the  altar  the  pulpit  and  the  font, 
with  the  organ  éallery  at  the  opposite  end,  becarne  a  commonly 
occurrinô  form  of  the  Rrotestant  Bouse  of  God .  *  The  ground 
plan  thus  received  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  whsre  tîhe  altar 
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was  either  plaoed  at  one  end,  whese  corners  were  then  ^enera- 
lly  eut  ofi,  or  at  the  middle  of  one  longer  side.  5or  this  p 
plan  the  chaoel  in  tne  old  onateau  at  Stuttgart  (after  1533) 
Decame  typical.  (^ig.  324).   ït  consists  of  a  rectangular  ba- 
il with  polygonal  bay  window  niche  on  the  longer  side,  in  tb- 
is  being  tûe  altar,  oeside  on  tne  angle  of  tne  wall  being  the 
pulpit.  On  the   opposite  longer  sida  and  at  the  ends  are  arr- 
anged  galleries.   Thus  the  requirement  was  satisfied  in  a  pr- 
oper  laanner,  that  the  altar  and  the  oulpit  shoald  be  seen  we- 
11  froffi  ail  plaoes. 

*  Betrosse,     the  ahief  master  among    the  Huguenots   had   ahoaen 
for   hia  chapel    aï  Bharenton   (page  264)    the  baailiaan   plan  o.f 
the   antique  with    the   al  teration,     that  galleri  ea    in    ttoo  stories 
extejuled   ar*ound    the   high  central    interior. 

Ta   tne  sirnplicity  of  the  divine  service  correspanded  a  gré- 
ât réduction  in  the  treatment.  The  artistic  effect  of  thèse 
halls  for  preaching  therefore  remained  far  behind  that  of  the 
religious  buildings  of  Oatholicisni.  Oertainly  there  also  or- 
isinated  in  tne  Renaissance  some  Protestant  churoù  buildinés 
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worthy  of  considération.  îJut  ProtesAantism  f  irst  aspired  to 
grand  and  oionuaiental  effects  in  soœe  structures  of  the  succe- 
eding  period. 

The  develooment  of  tne  northern  Renaissance  shows  us,  that 
even  in  it,  as  in  Soain  and  France,  Gotnic  and  antique  ornam- 
ental  members  at  first  often  directln  appeared  together,  were 
gradually  better  combined  with  contenaporary  additions,  and  s 
slowly  fused  toaetner.   ïhis  mixture  of  styles  in  the  native 
art  witn  the  new  form  éléments  dénotes  in  ail  countries  the 
character  of  the  early  Renaissance.  It  corresponds  in  the  h 
history  oi  the  évolution  to  tne  Quattrocento  of  upper  Italy. 
its  buildings  are  full  of  picturesgue  charm  and  frequently  w 
with  an  almost  overloaded  decorativi  richness.  In  the  course 
of  tne  13  th  century  the  forins  were  clarified.   About  the  oiid- 
:  die  of  it  is  developed  ths  Drooer  northern  Renaissance,  the 
high  Renaissance,   At  about  the  end  of  the  century  aéain  occ- 
urred  a  change  in  style.  At  the  courts  and  the  buildings  un- 
der  their  influences  the  Ttalian  tendencies  in  their  more  sé- 
vère and  scholastic  conception  acquired  new  pomer  and  finally 
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lue  coatrol.  îne  iate  Renaissance,  coaiBencecI»  Sut  in  the  art 
of  tne  Deoole,  oarticularly  in  tûe  mors  distant  orovinces,  t 
tns  inediaeval  motives  were  retained  until  in  the  lirst  quart- 
er  01  the  17  th  centurn,  in  which  they  comoletely  disaDoeared 
under  the  eradually  established  dry  éléments  oi  the  beèinniné 
Barocco  style. 

TI.   ?volotion  in  the  Différent  Çountries  and  the 
l^onuments. 

1.   Tne  Netneriands. 

To  tne  Netneriands  Delonged  in  the  13  tn  century,  besides 
the  existiné  kingàcms  of  that  name  and  of  BelgiuiD,  also  Luxem- 
burg  and  some  adjacent  provinces  of  Prance,  being  altogether 
17  provinces,  eacii  one  of  wnich  had  a  certain  indépendance  in 
its  governoient.   Tn  tne  northern  provinces  oredominated  the 
Serman  lanêuaae  and  culture-  in  the  southern  the  Romanesque^ 
?rence  (Walloon)  had  the  oreponderance.   Under  Oharles  V  (pa- 
ée  S4;2),  wno  was  nirncelf  bom  and  brousht  un  in  tne  country, 
it  reacned  extraordinary  orosoerity  by  the  flourishiné  comme- 
rce and  industries.   Sut  under  his  son  Philio  II  Deèan  aoout 
1563  tne  insurrection  o§  the   Netherlands  aeainst  reli^ious 
and  Dolitioai  despotiSin,  and  tnen  orieioatea  tnose  lon^  and 
bloody  vïars  for  ireedom  from  Soanisn  rule,  as  a  resuit  of  wh- 
icn  tne  northern  Netneriands  (Bolland)  freed  itseli  from  Soa- 
in,  while  tne  southern  provinces  remained  unaer  Spanish  rule. 
îhese  were  held  oy  Gatnolicism;  but  Holland  became  Protestant. 
Tne  national  and  reliRious  opposition  between  tne  southern  a 
and  nortnern  Netherlands  likewise  inDressed  itself  on  the  ar- 
chièectare. 

Aoout  the  end  of  tne  15  tn  century  (about  af ter  1480)  the 
first  isolated  Renaissance  motives  under  Buréundian  influenc- 
es oenetrated  mto  the  flourisninè  Iate  Sotnic  of  tne  Netner- 
iands; but  only  witn  tne  beginninâ  of  the  lô  th  century  did 
they  acquire  a  Éreater  extent,   Belôium  oreceded  in  tiae.   Al- 
ready  before  the  end  of  the  second  décade  buildings  arose  th- 
ere,  on  which  the  architecture  exnibits  the  predominating  ch- 
aracter  of  tne  Renaissance.   In  the  thirties  appeareo  an  ear- 
nest  endeavor  for  a  more  severe  arcnitectural  suodivision,  e- 
ven  if  also  on  tne  whole  only  a  certain  snam  organisa  was  at- 
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v^tx-amed,  wnion  was  oroken  by  détails  of  indeDôndent  création, 
The  ornament  (acanthus  arabesoues)  at  about  this  time  was  al- 
ready  surorisinély  pure.  About  1540  be^an  a  zealous  study  of 
tùe  Italian  theorists,  froni  ttien  onwards  exoresaed  io  the  ec- 
clasiastical  and  seciilar  arohitecture,  in  the  former  partiou- 
lariy  by  tiie  arcnitectural  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  an  ever 
deepening  influenoe  of  Italian  art,  which  also  continued  wûan 
tne  Delgian  arcniteoture  —  about  lôlO  —  oassed  into  the  Ba- 
rocoo. 

The  forst  architectural  monument  of  the  Belgian  Renaissance 
was  designed  oy  a  Burgundian  master,  Quyot  de  Beauregard,  wh- 
Qïïï   margaret  of  Austria,  Stadtholder  of  tne  Netnerlands,  took 
into  her  service  for  the  buildins  of  her  oalace  at  Mechlin. 
(1517).   The  exécution  was  supervised  by  Roaibout  Kelderœans 
01  àfiecniin,  the  first  important  Neiherlanéiati  arcûitact  of 
the  Renaissance,  but  wno  still  stood  en-cirely  on  the  staée  o 
of  the  transition  from  late  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance.   The 
palace  is  a  siraoie  structure  v?ith  soicewhat  timid  and  predoini- 
nating  tf'rench  forms.   îts  oriticioai  effect  lies  in  tne  two 
great  gables  of  the  front  and  side  façades.   Tne  house  zum  G 
■'Grossen  Salm  (great  salmon)  in  Mecnlin  (1519)  Dy  Jan  Borrema- 
ns  from  Brussels  already  shows  on  its  very  narrow  façade  thr- 
ee  orders  ^raoefuily  executed  with  rich  orna-nental  décoration. 
The  beautiful  old  chancery  building  at  Bruines  (1535-1537)  was 
designed  oy  Johann  Wallot  and  built  by  Christian  Sixdeniers 
(^ig.  325),  oas  two  orders  with  stronéer  lines  in  Mènerai. But 
the  cornices  are  still  very  restrained  and  profiled  without 
intelligence.  On  the  gables  the  Gothic  reaots  in  the  curves 
and  tne  crockets.  Bot  the  ornament  scattered  over  the  façade 
(acanthas  arabesques)  is  already  entirely  pure.   The  Belgian 
Renaissance  exhibits  its  full  niaturity  in  the  stately  city  h 
hall  at  Antwerp  (1531-1535)  oy  Gornelius  de  Vriendt  or  Ploris,  * 
a  pupil  of  Giovanni  da  BoloJ^na,  and  Paul  Snydincx.   On  it  the 
ItaliaatsymiBetry  is  eombined  witn  the  nortnern  art  in  design 
in  a  verr  haooy  naanner.  (t?ie,  32^).   The  palace-like  façade 
extending  in  width  and  nroken  by  a  richly  subdivided  middle 
projection  has  above  a  portico-li^e  rusticated  lower  story 
two  small  pilaster  orders  resting  on  tbe  oedestals  of  the 
window  parapets  and  a  crowning  half  story,  treated  as  an  open 
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gallery.   Tbe  stron$ly  asoiriné  middle  buildiog  casses  into 
a  tower-lik^  Germination.   The  éeneral  imoression  is  entirely 
Netheriandiab.   More  détails  in  the  restrained  academio  tend- 
ency  tnay  be  seen  on  tbe  justice  building  at  i'urnes  (after 
1613)  and  falling  in  the  17  th  century,   Its  two  story  façade 
lias  la   the  ground  story  the  Doric  and  in  the  upoer  story  the 
^onposiiie  pilaster  order  in  noble,  though  also  freely  handled 
treatment.  This  building  is  the  last  ioioortant  work  oi  the 
Belgian  Renaissance,   îhe  palace  at  Brussels  (coraoleted  1564) 
built  for  the  cardinal  and  statesman  Granvella  still  in  the 
16  th  century  by  Sébastian  van  Noyen  (died  1557)  and  his  son 
,X^ Jacob  van  Noyen  (died  1600)  exhibits  a  direct  transi er  of  the 
Italian  late  Renaissance  to  Belgian  soil  by  the  architects. 
The  elder  van  Noyen  had  aiade  studies  in  Italy  and  had  publish- 
ed  (15Ô2)  a  great  work  with  drawings  oi  the  buildings  of  ant- 
ique Rome.   The  art  tendency  introduced  by  them  found  no  oth- 
er  followers. 

♦  ijoroel  ius  Floria   ta  desiçinatei   as    the    inventor   of    the  oar- 
touGhe;    bat    the  cartouche   apoears    to   be  astually  of  older  da- 
te..     Qn    the  other*   hand,    he    is    the   areator*   of    a   distinot    oraa- 
rnental    stL/le,    named   after   him    the   Floris   style,     that    is   char- 
acterizei    by   simple  cartouches    in   oombtaation    with   hernies,    f 
f es  taons,    bands   and   similar  motiues^ 

In  Rolland  tne  old  traditions  were  longer  and  more  strictly 
preserved.   True  Renaissance  buildings  first  originated  there 
aoout  the  middle  of  tne  16  th  century.  On  theai  froai  the  beg- 
inning  appeared  an  energetic  striving  for  national  independe- 
nce,  Holland  art  is  an  exoresssd  assertion  of  the  citizens' 
spirit  crsvailing  there.   Therefore  it  is  less  idéal  tnan  re- 
alistic  and  oursues  defmite  external  aims.   If  toese  are  at- 
tained,  then  a  harmony  in  the  work  is  cared  for  in-  regard  to 
the  formai  treatment.   And  therefore  its  works  hâve  an  innate 
trutn,  a  striking  exoression  of  their  purpose,  sucn  as  not  a 
always  attained  in  other  cbeations,  in  which  the  endeavor  for 
ûDonumentality  predoininatas. 

In  général  arlnitectural  activity  in  the  second  balf  oi  the 
16  xh   century  was  greater  m  tne  Holland  provinces,  than  in 
Lhe  Belgian.  The  Holland  house  as  the  Beléian  showed  a  stron- 
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stron^ly  emphasized  vertical  lendenoy,  indeed  in  a  réaction 
01  tne  Sothic,  wftich  ûad  Decome  deeply  rooted  in  the  people 
and  had  produced  in  Ihe   oity  ûeiis  works,  tnat  were  no  longer 
surpassed  in  tas   later  periods.   Ttie  oolumnar  and  pilaster 
orders  were  mostly  set  with  very  aaiall  intervais.   They  were 
far  less  emoloyed  in  Holland  that  in  Bel^ium,  and  indeed  alm- 
ost  entirely  for  public  Duildings,  oartly  for  entire  façades, 
partly  for  the  upper  story  alone,  in  the  latter  case  oeing 
yysometimes  set  on  projeotin4  consoles,   gut  they  never  succeed- 
ed  in  a  satisiacuory  combination  witn  the  national  lorfns.   C 
^haracteristic  of  the  Holland  Renaissance  is  the  cosibination 
of  bricks  with  eut  stone,  and  the  stron^  color  effect  produc- 
ed by  the  aiternatioû  of  the  matarials.   Pro,iecting  blind  ar- 
ènes consisting  of  brich  and  eut  stone  voussoirs,  over  reotan- 
éular  Windows,  horizontal  continuous  belts  and  ashlars  with 
bosses  set  at  the  angles  and  vertical  edges,  wrouëht  iron  an- 
chors  as  ornaments,  and  in  the  gênerai  appearance  a  pictures- 
que  and  unsymmetrical  grouping  with  a  haroaonious  equilibrium 
of  the  architectural  masses,  animated  outiines  by  means  of  t 
the  high  steooed  gable  and  fanciful  forms  of  towers  (consist- 
inâ  of  suoerposed  dioiinished  low  stories  with  ôalieries,  open 
aisles  and  ogee  dômes  are  the  cnisf  charaoteristics  of  tne 
style. 

Of  the  more  iinoortant  architectural  works,  the  city  nall  in 
tne  Hague  (after  15ô4)  yet  recalls  tne  Italian  Renaissance  in 
its  suDdivision.   Tne  develooea  riollaod  style  is  exhibited  oy 
the  city  hall  at  Praneker  (1531).   But  it  is  isost  strongly  e 
expressed  on  the  abattoir  at  HârlennCl602-1303;  -  Pies.  327,  323) 
Dy  feieven  de  Key  (died  1627),  which  like  the  former,  entirely 
re.iects  pilasters,  colurans  and  cornices  in  tne  sensé  of  tne 
classical  treatment.  On  the  city  hall  at  Leyden  e-rected  at 
the  same  tiiTie  (1597-1Ô04),  whicn  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Lie- 
ven  de  Key,  tne  irnposins  middle  buildiné  with  the  flisnt  of 
steps  in  front,  pilasters,  colu.Tins,  hermes  and  cornices  has 
a  form  treatiiient  allied  to  the  Renaissance,   But  the  gênerai 
appearance  is  entirely  Butcn.   In  the  further  develooraent  the 
influences  of  classical  art  aiake  themselves  apparent  in  incr- 
easind  measure.   The  pretty  city  hall  at  Bolsward,  built  m 
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1014-1010,  sûows  in  tne  uooer  atory  orojeating  columns  on  con- 
soles and  a«refuily  desi.^ned  oornices.   (Pig.  329).   Tne  sba- 
fts  of  the  oolu.-Bns  are  orossed  oy  intermédiare  belts,  so  that 
the  face  of  tne  wall  seems  ûeld  togetner.   The  ieadin^  maste- 
To  of  tne  late  Boliand  Renaissance  is  Hendpîok  de  Keyzer  (15- 
67-1821).   Afflong  his  works  the  Protestant  churches  merit  con- 
sidération, whicù  he  erected  in  the  recently  established  par- 
ts of  the  rapidly  growing  capital,  Amsterdam.   The  2uider  cb- 
urch  was  ouilt  1603-1311  and  has  the  ground  form  of  a  three 
aisled  rectangular  hall  building  witn  pulpit  at  the  middle  c 
column.   The  elevâted  middle  aisie  is  covered  by  a  tunnel  va- 
ult  witn  tranaverse  arches,  and  the  side  aisles  by  cross  vau- 
Its,   At  one  angle  is  bailt  a  square  towsr  (S'ig.  330).   The 
Wester  church  (1080-1838)  has  the  saine  transverse  design;  b 
but  the  tower  orojects  on  the  longitudinal  axis.   Tne  struct- 
ure follows  the  basilican  scheoie  (witn  clearstory).   Hère  tne 
two  extrême  intersection  are  extended  as  transeots  to  the  he- 
ight  01  the  middle  aisle,  while  the  Zuider  oourch  merely  has 
two  transepts  indicated  by  the  height  oi  the  side  aisles.   T 
Tne  two  external  longer  sides  were  very  effectively  treated 
thereby.   Tne  arcnitao-G  wished  also  by  this  to  emohasise  the 
transverse  axis  on  the  exterior,  also  aocented  in  tne  interi- 
or.   Tne  Noorder  cnurcn  (1020-1323)  nas  the  ground  form  of  a 
SreeK  cross  with  low  trianâular  additions.  (îié.  ;ô31).   The 
four  free  oiers  suoport  a  central  cross  vault;  tne  cross  ar- 
ms  hâve  tunnel  vaults.   The  Duloit  stands  at  one  oier  of  the 
crossing.   Tne  seats  are  arranged  concentric  witn  it,  so  tbat 
the  diagonal  becooies  the  roain  axis.   îhereby  Keyzer  seatrali- 
zed  in  a  Dold  way  the  disadvantages  of  the  cross  olan  of  a 
church  for  ureachiUi^,   Ali  thèse  churches  lack  éalleries,   T 
Their  arcnitecturel  like  that  of  the  secular  buildings  of  tne 
master  (Sast  India  Court  m  Aaistardain  and  ^int  at  Enkhuyzen) 
a  dry  and  severe  character,  develooed  merely  witn  intelligen- 
ce.  But  yet  his  school  found  in  nolland  animated  aDoroval  a 
and  wiae  extension,  entirely  dominatmg  the  architecture  of 
the  later  Butch  Renaissance.   About  tne  middle  of  the  17  tn 
century  was  introduced  a  nevj   oeriod  of  deveiooment, 

iiâore  than  for  its  artistic  and  esthetic  side  the  Netherland- 
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Netherlanciish  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  must  be  esteem- 
ed  for  its  greai,  bist-orical  ioioortance.  As  we  shall  see  lat- 
er,  it  exerted  a  determining  and  permanent  influence,  not  on- 
ly  on  the  architecture  of  the  adjacent  countries,  but  also  on 
that  01  the  Serman  coast  provinces  as  far  as  to  the  Sla^ric 
Sast. 

2.   Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 
A.   Historical  Basis,  évolution  and  Style. 
In  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  (after  the  impérial  diet 
at  Qoiogne  in  1513),  Germany  consisted  of  ten  circles,  inclu- 
dins  Austria  iwith  the  exception  of  the  Bohernian  orovinces,  H 
Hungary  and  the  southern  Netherlands,  thus  of  small  territor- 
ies,  internally  oaoriciously  éovsrned  and  externally  weak,  u 
under  the  suorecQacy  of  the  saperor.   Under  3harles  V,  the  he- 
ir  of  tûe  German-Hapsburg  and  Spanish-Italian  countries,  Ger- 
many formed  a  portion  of  the  Hapsburg  world  empire,  and  as  s 
such  was  develooed  in  its  inxerests,   Charles'  reign  (1519- 
155Ô)  was  not  lortunate  for  Geçmany.  He  chiefly  resided  in 
Spain  (page  241),  leawiné  Qermany  to  the  impérial  Government 
and  to  his  brotner  Ferdinand,  reigniné  after  1526  as  kins  of 
Bohemia  and  Hunôary,  (the  later  Roman-Gennan  emoeror).   While 
he  waàed  loné  wars  witû  France  for  the  oossession  ôf  Italy, 
there  occurred  in  Geroiany  violent  relisions  wars  by  tne  refor- 
mation, and  in  connection  witn  thèse  the  bloody  peasants'  war 
oroke  out,  îhe  former  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  empire, 
which  restricted  a  peaceful  internai  develooment.  Pirst  aït- 
er  the  religious  peaoe  of  Aussburg  (1555)  oeéan  an  ituproveme- 
nt,  and  under  Ferdinand  I  (iDoô-loo4)  and  Maxaniilian  II  (15Ô4= 
1576)  t-ne  Geriûan  countries  en.loyed  a  oeriod  of  continued  pea- 
ce  and  6t*.^high  material  orosoerity,  which  certainly  was  less- 
ened  oy  political  divisions  and  oitter  reli.^ious  strife,  not 
only  Petween  Gatnolics  and  Protestants,  but  also  aniong  tne 
Protestants  themselves.   Under  RudolDn  II  (15  76-1Ô13)  set  in 
tne  counterreformation,  aiœing  on  the  one  hand  at  an  internai 
stràngtheniné  of  Gatholicisni,  and  on  the  otner  to  figntins  P 
Protestantisai  and  recoverinè  the  orovinces  conquered  by  it, 
and  whose  suûporcers  wepe  ©PinciDally  the  Order  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Jésus.   Prom  tne  ODOosition  of  tne  Protestants  to  the 
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suppression  of  their  confession  by  the  Boheaîian  king  Ferdina- 
nd (later  emperor  Ferdinand  II),  favorably  inclioed  toward 
the  counterreformation,  originated  the  thirty  years'  war 
(1618-1348),  fatal  to  Sermany  in  the  hieftest  deeree,  by  the 
desteaotive  conduot  ox  which,  the  German  countries  were  com- 
pletely  dsvastated  and  exhausted,  the  popalation  reduced  to 
a  fourth,  and  the  ordinary  and  intellectual  civilization  was 
destroyed.  On  the  develooraent  of  art  was  exerted  a  determin- 
inê  influence  by  thèse  Dolàtical  conditions,  deeoly  injuring 
the  life  of  the  people  and  the  tnind. 

In  the  eighth  décade  of  the  15  th  century  the  influence  of 
the  ïtalian  Renaissance  in  Germany  becomes  perceptible  and  i 
indeed  as  elsewhere  in  tne  works  oi  the  minor  arts,  in  wood 
en^ravmgs,  on  the  oackêrounds  of  paintings,  on  al  tara  and 
tombs,  Soon  afterwards  Gerrnan  mechanics,  who  had  éone  to  It- 
aly  in  tneir  wanderinâs,  and  ïtalian  architects  and  stonecut- 
ters,  who  sought  employaient  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  transf- 
erred  the  forms  acquired  in  the  south  to  the  northern  build- 
ings.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  13  th  century  already  ori- 
ginated certain  worKs,  in  which  the  Renaissance  motives  main- 
tained  their  predoaiinance  over  late  Qothic  forms.   After  1530 
the  Renaissance  increased  its  extsnd  north  of  tne  AIds,  beyo- 
nd  the  Tûurin^ian  forest  and  the  Erz  aiountains.   It  exhiPits 
froffl  the  beginnmg  onward  a  mixed  variation  and  a  certain  in- 
clination to  Barocco  fornis.   The  Sothic  réminiscences  contin- 
ued  until  in  the  beéinning  of  ths  17  th  century.  * 

*  On  ths  Peller  hoaae  at  Ifufemàerg  flôOo),  ivhoae  faoade  en- 
tireli)  àelongs  to  the  late  Renaisaatiae  and  already  ahows  Bar- 
ooGO  tendenaiea,  the  entranoe  and  the  rooma  in  the  ground  at- 
ory  are  atill  f.umniahed  djitk  iioladiii  late  Gothia  vaulta,  and 
the   paraoets   of    the  court    faaadea   haue    îraoery. 

In  the  ôeneral  view  of  Serrnan  Renaissance  architecture  app- 
ears  an  expressed  contrast  between  the  southern  and  îBiddle,a 
and  the  northern  Seraian  provinces.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  bas- 
ed  on  tne  diversity  of  tne  character  of  tne  peoole,  on  the  o 
otner  on  the  mequality  of  tne  acceptance  and  influence  of  I 
ïtalian  art.   In  the  south,  where  mec  were  ©articularly  rec^. 
tive  01  new  ideas  by  the  coiiiinercial  relations  witn  Venice, 
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Burgandy  and  Soain  by  the   great  [narcantila  associations,  tne 
new  form  world  found  entrance  âirectly  from  Itaiy,  and  even 
it  it  lost  muCD  of  its  purity,  yet  it  suostantially  formed 
lue   déterminant  of  tne  artistic  expression.   The  portai  reor- 
esented  in  ffig.  'S32   seems  like  a  direct  transplanting  of  for- 
QQs  from  upper  Italy  to  Austrian  soil.   But  the  north  received 
its  icDulses  only  exceotionally  from  îtalian  tnasters.   Almost 
entirely  tney  came  in  an  already  weakened  form  and  with  a  st- 
amp  already  in  tne  sensé  of  the  nortnern  conceotion,  and  ind- 
Scd  only  for  tne  smalier  part  from  middle  and  southern  Serm* 
any,  but  instead  in  a  broad  stream  from  the  Netherlands.  In 
Doth  cases  it  was  met  as  somethm^  complète,  that  required  no 
further  transformation.  Tnerefore  to  the  north  was  lacking 
the  perioa  of  growth,  tne  early  Renaissance,  which  in  southe- 
rn and  middle  Germany  took  a  develoonient  similar  to  that  in 
France  and  the  wetheriands.  The  early  Renaissance  of  the  no- 
rth must  be  souôht  in  the  Netherlands. 

There  were  some  important  native  masters,  among  whom  first 
of  ail  were  the  painter  Hans  Burgkmair  in  Augsburg,  the  two 
Hûloeins  in  Auésoure  and  Basle,  and  the  bronze  sculotor  Peter 
Vischer  in  Nuremberg,  wno  apoeared  as  the  path-breakers  of  t 
the  Renaissance  and  tnerefore  exerted  a  deep  influence.   The- 
ir  endeavors  were  aided  partly  by  the  imoeriai  court,  oartly 
by  princes  of  certain  smaller  states,  which  in  their  indepen- 
dence  sought  to  equal  and  indeed  to  suroass  the  solendor  of 
the  impérial  court.   Tous  develooed  certain  centres  Éor  Rena- 
issance art,  of  which  the  courts  of  the  humane  emoeror  Maxim- 
ilian,  well  inclined  toward  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
Palatia*  and  Bavarian  orincely  house  of  Wittelsbacher  are  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  first  rank.   But  in  éeneral  tne  princes 
had  too  much  to  do  with  the  reliôious  and  Dolitical  tumults 
of  the  time,  to  Pe  able  to  adoPt  and  realize  erâna  architect- 
ural ideas.   îhe  mightiest  imoulse  to  activity  in  art  lay  in 
tne  citizen  class.   There  indeed  react-ed  tne  conservative  se- 
nsé more  stronSly,  as  it  had  develooed  in  the  city  commonwea- 
Ith  and  in  tne  suilds.   flowever  the  citizen  class  already  fr- 
...  %. om  the  Deginning  took  part  in  the  movement.   The  Puéger  lemi- 
ly  in  Augsburg,  for  example,  was  scarcely  inierior  to  the  cl- 
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class  of  territorial  prinoes  in  the  encouragement  oi  art. 

Ontil  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century  tJae  Renaissance  in 
Southern  and  middie  Serraany  pernaits  the  récognition  of  a  pro- 
gressive adoptioQ-ûf  the  new  foria  éléments,  whereby  a  peculi- 
ar  change  to  a  parer  develooment  became  apparent  to  but  a  lim- 
ited  extent.   About  1550  it  oassed  into  the  staâe  of  its  mat- 
urity,   Already  a  décade  later  on  certain  buildings  becomes 
perceptible  tèe  beginning  of  a  lurther  développent;  about  fr- 
om  1530  onward  this  appears  generally.   It  is  expressed  in  an 
energetic  striving  for  severer  oroDortions  in  the  cornoosition 
and  the  façades,  and  for  a  Durer  treatment  of  the  members. 
The  influence  of  the  ïtalian  Renaissance  cornes  into  force  in 
increased  measure»  Some  important  northern  masters,  to  whom 
tne  Renaissance  forms  offered  nothing  new,  and  who  were  capa- 
ble 01  deeper  conceptions,  went  to  Italy;  there  the  works  of 
the  great  Palladio  made  a  deep  impression  on  them.   îhereby 
the  classistic  endeavors  in  the  sensé  of  the  Palladian  school 
also  became  effective  in  êerman  architecture.   Since  the  ïtal- 
ian art  about  this  time  passed  into  Barocco,  it  was  unavoida- 
ble,  that  also  the  Qerman  now  received  a  strond  Barocco  impu- 
lse.  The  heiéhteninp  of  the  effect,  for  which  men  strove  in 
Italy  with  full  clearness  oi  aim  by  élévation  of  tne  monumen- 
tal expression,  was  sought  in  Germany  in  attainment  by  other 
means,  particularly  by  tne  enrichment  and  overloading  the  dé- 
coration (?ig.  333),  the  accentiné  of  détails,  the  heaoing 
up  of  sGulptured  and  ornamental  décorations,  the  fréquent  use 
of  the  cartoucoe  and  the  transformation  of  the  ornamental  mo- 
tives into  the  êristle  style.  Indeed  a  laboring  for  grand 
monumental  effect  in  Qermany  cannot  be  denied;  on  not  a  few 
Works  was  this  also  attained.   But  the  éeneral  character  of 
the,jperiod  is  not  determined  oy  them.   The  lofty  fliéht  in 
architectural  ideas  and  the  harmonious  ûerfection  with  a  con- 
scious  aim  in  the  sensé  of  the  Barocco  idea  was  not  allotted 
to  this  epocn  of  German  art.   It  rather  maintained  on  this 
stage  its  entire  nature  aocordiné  to  the  character  of  tne 
Renaissance. 

Tous  we  hâve  to  distinguish  three  eoochs  in  the  architect- 
ure 01  Southern  and  middle  oermany,  the  early  Renaissance  6ï 
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about  1500-1550,  the  hi^n  Renaissance  of  1550-1580,  and  the 
late  Renaissance  from  1530  to  the  end  oi  tne  30  years'  war. 
(1348). 

în  north  Germany  the  first  influences  of  the  Renaissance  ib 
make  themselves  apparent  about  the  middle  of  the  16  th  centu- 
ry.  Tbey  corne  iroœ  the  Saxon  provinces  and  show  themselves 
aloiost  entirely  on  the  shells  with  sphères  added  over  the  st- 
eps  01  the  gables,  in  the  division  of  éables  by  pilasters,  a 
and  on  the  tasteless  pro.iecting  comices.   Af  ter  1550  began 
the  viotorious  march  of  Netherlandish  art  over  ail  Geroaany 
from  the  Weser  to  the  Danube.  By  the  active  cominepce  between 
the  Bansa  oities  and  the  Netherlands,  that  also  re2;ated  to  a 
artistic  products,  the  soil  was  already  prepered,  It  is  also 
proved  that  Netherlaadisa  artists  extended  their  activity  far 
to  the  east.   In  certain  coast  cities,  particularly  in  Danzig, 
Netnerlandisn  art  found  direct  and  unchanged  acceptance.  Bu- 
ring  tne  entire  second  half  of  the  16  th  century  the  north  t 
then  develooed  an  extremely  strong  activity,  which  continued 
even  into  the  17  tn  until  late  in  the  30  years'  war.   It  flo- 
orished  in  the  external  and  also  especially  in  the  internai 
architecture  in  much  greater  richness  than  in  south  Germany, 
but  was  already  from  the  beginnin^  stron^ly  inclined  to  Baroc- 
00  forais,  whicn  with  the  beginniné  of  the  VI   th  century  took 
the  upper  hand,  so  that  they  gave  to  the  sucoeeding  northern 
architecture  an  alfnost  Sarocco  character;  certainly  this  was 
not,  or  Oûly  exceptionally  expressed  in  grand  Barocoo  compos- 
itions, but  rather  in  the  style  and  richness  of  the  décoration. 

'îhus  tne  Renaissance  in  north  Serinany  had  only  two  periods 
of  develooiiient  to  be  mentioned,  the  nigh  Renaissance  of  about 
1550-1600  and  tne  late  Renaissance  oi  lôOO  to  about  1650, 

In  i.ûe  style  of  the  German  Renaissance  the  characteristics 
mentiooed  on  i>age  269  oecome  oiost  orominent;  in  the  early  oe- 
riod  the  restrained  and  purely  external  eiBDloynaent  of  the  an- 
tique subdivisions  (B^iô.  308),  and  also  in  the  devsloped  Ren- 
aissance the  long  continued  (until  in  the  17  th  century)  mix- 
ture 01  styles  (Pigs.  334,  335),  and  further  the  perinanent 
difierance  between  tne  Italian  and  the  northern  art  concepti- 
ons, the  iack  of  5rand  treatJient  of  interiors,  the  oicturesque 
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groupia^  oi  the  arcbitecoural  masses,  tùe  accenting  or  def'in- 
ite  oarts  of  the  building,  the  steeo  roofs  with  the  high  step- 
oed  gablss,  or  those  bordered  by  capricious  curved  lorms  (Pies. 
335,  35ô),  tiie  iree  treatment  of  columns,  pil asters  and  comi- 
ces, tne  préférence  for  candelabra  supports  and  bermes,  the 
rich  ornainental  ,  indeed  both  nscaletured  as  well  as  painted 
décoration,  ùiKewise  tùe  internai  décoration  and  the  orname- 
nt  hâve  already  been  luily  descriPed.   gor  the  works  concern- 
ed,stQne  construction  was  intended,  so  far  as  relatiné  to  the 
façade  architecture.  But  in  German  wàoden  construction  also 
found  zealous  eoiployinent.   In  it  tne  old  traditions  continued 
more  strongly.  Yet  also  this  derived  abandant  âain  froiD  the 
treasure  of  lornos  of  tne  Renaissance.   'Two  Systems  of  constr- 
;-uction  in  it  may  be  distinsuished,  the  loé  and  the  half  timb- 
er  construction. 

àoé  construction  is  the  tsathod  of  buildiné  in  mountain  rég- 
ions, particularly  in  the  Alps,  their  offshoots  and  in  the  B 
Boheiiiian  forests.   In  it  the  walls  are  Duilt  of  trunks  of  tr- 
ees  or  hewn  timoèrs  laid  on  each  other.  (?ig.  33ô).   îne  con- 
nection witn  the  adjacent  walls  results  by  dovetails  and  pro- 
jections, so  that  a  very  stroné  connection  Is  producr^à.   ^03 
nost  extensive  use  was  found  by  loè  construction,  as  well  as 
wooden  construction  generally,  on  the  houses.   The  ground  st- 
ory  of  the  Alpine  houses  is  cûiefly  of  stone,  the  upper  being 
01  wood  witn  wideiy  projecting  galleries.   In  tne  front  are 
the  living  rooms,  in  the  rear  being  placed  the  stable  and  the 
sheds.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  low  and  strongly  projecting 
roof,  covered  by  wooden  shingies  and  oiten  loaded  with  blocks 
of  stone.   Also  over  the  doors  and  Windows  Siïiall  caps  were 
frequently  placed  as  a  protection  frofn  injury  by  the  weather. 
drnaiDent  is  but  sparsely  eaiployed  on  the  Dortals;  window  enc- 
losures,  galleries  and  the  carvinés  on  the  external  planks. 
The  Black  iioreso  house  does  not  essentially  differ  irom  the 
Alpine  house  in  plan  and  treatment.   It  nas  on  a  low  stone  g' 
ground  story  a  living  story  sheathed  with  boards,  over  this 
being  a  wideiy  projectinê  and  partly  nioDed  roof  covered  with 
straw.  (Pig.  337).   The  attic  is  used  as  a  shea,   îo  permit 
driving  into  tne  attic^  the  house  has  its  rear  aéainst  a  hill 
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or  an  inclined  driveway.  Décorative  orDament  is  but  very  spa- 
ringly  aoplied.   Thèse  dweliings  in  the  Alps  and  the  Black  P 
Jorest  hâve  a  very  pictaresque  effeét  by  the  deeo  shadows  ca- 
st  by  the  projections  of  the  roof,  the  ^alleries  and  caos,  by 
the  warm  tone  of  the  wood  above  the  dazzling  white  plastered 
substructure  in  the  fresh  green  of  the  mountain  landscape,  w 
with  which  by  the  suitaoility  of  the  construction  ,  it  apoe- 
ars  to  hâve  grown  up.  (5'ié.  337).  * 

*  Ife   haue  mentioned    the   arohiteataral    style    of    the  mountain 
regtoas   with    the   half    timber  oonatruotion   of    the  Renaissance, 
ainoe    its  oonatruetion  and   mode   af  deaoration    are  suoatantial- 
ly   detefmined   by    those   of    the  Renaiaaanoe.      The  exiating   buil- 
dings  alao   aeldom  date  from   an   earlisr    time. 

Half  Giinosr  work  constracts  the  walls  witn  posts,  that  sta- 
nd on  sills  and  are  tenoned  into  olates  above.   The  oosts  are 
stiffened  by  horizontal  ^irts  or  by  inclined  timbers  (braces 
or  ties),  the  reoiaining  panels  being  filled  with  brickwork  or 
âlso  witn  straw  mixed  with  clay  and  wraoped  around  sticks.  On 
the  plates  rest  the  beams,  wnose  ornamented  ends  generallv  o 
oro.ject  beyoad  the  lower  face  and  bear  tne  sill  of  tbe  upper 
story.   Hence  originated  the  corbelliné  of  the  stories,  which 
afforded  statical  advantaêes,  while  it  prevented  the  bendinQ 
outward  of  trie  front  walls;  it  likewise  permitted  increased 
use  of  iihe  interior  and  gave  to  the  façades  a  suitable  divis- 
ion oetween  stories  castin,^  deep  shadows,  at  the  olaces  aocen- 
ted  Dy  ôold  cornices  in  stone  construction,  recalliné  archit- 
ectural motives  by  the  corbel  cornice.   On  the  bsam  ends  and 
plates,  oortals,  the  corner  and  even  the  middle  posts,  on  the 
window  parapets  and  enclosures  cound  extensive  eiiploynient,  d 
partly  the  antique  treasure  of  iiQotivea  in  very  tastefally  ch- 
anged  wooden  forms  suited  to  the  noaterial,  partly  the  ornamen- 
tal  riches  of  tne  tiine.  (Pie,  333).   The  gable  in  irnitation 
of  stone  construction  often  pro,iected  above  the  roof  in  tmrv- 
ed  forms.   Tne  north  Ser.nan  wooden  construction  is  quite  reé- 
ularly  executed.   The  posts  are  mostly  uniformly  spaced  and 
are  set  vertically  over  each  other.   The  timbers  and  panels 
hâve  a  rich  décorative  ornamentation.  (?iè.  338).   It  is  less 
severe  in  souoh  âerraany.   The  posts  are  very  freely  spaced  d 
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,.na  tne  ce&m   ends  are  oiten  concealed  tjy  wooôen  comices;.   T 
'Vtie   woocien  ttôve   less  Dro.iection.  Tt't   entire  decorrition  is  li- 
ir,it.e6  to  Ihe   curvine  snd  crossin.^  ci"  ties,  whicl-j  sre  ireouent- 
ly  bticinëeô    in  tiie  forrf'  cf  flot  D&tterns.   /^s  a  rulf-  cnly  the 
corrier  posts  fcnd  the  encloEures  oi  ôoors  8,nc  Windows  ère  orn- 
amented.   .At  sorre  time  tceee  belî   ti.Tber  structures,  tnet  re- 
ached  s   fiié^  develoDment  in  Swania,  ïd  their  simplicity  often 
h&ve   an  efi'ect,  grend  in  a   certain  sensé  and  freouently  even 
raonuf/iental .  * 

*  ualf  timber  oonatruc  tion  was  already  îreated  artinticolly 
in  the  middle  âges  and  even  in  the  Germanie  earlv  period.  In 
Germuny  it  aitainea  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  its  riche- 
8t  deuelooment.  The  Baroccc,  ivhicr.  wofked  so  much  with  imi  t- 
atiue  materials,  allowed  it  to  disaipear  under  the  coatinp  of 
plastering . 

In  regard  to  tne  architectural  wcrks,  wii^^t  we  hâve  ssid  on 
Ddges  ?/'?  to  28<i  on  tne  cnateeus  ?nd  other  sacular  architect- 
ure, ss  well  as  on  tne  Cfatholic  end  Protestant  churcn  archit- 
ecture, applies  te  German  arclTltecture  in  its  entire  extent. 
Likewise  in  the  Gsraian  Renaissance, chateeu  architecture  stan- 
ds in  the  lore^round.   but  since  in  ciiateeu  as  well  as  io  ch- 
urch  architecture  native  œasters  alte^-nated  with  Italien,  and 
tne  latter  not  mfreouently  predominate,  tne  spécifie  Geri^an 
and  the  peculiarities  of  a  definite  architectural  dcir,ain  less 
plalrly  appear.   The  cit^t  and  private  buildings  excress  far 
more  thsn  the  chateaus  tne  character  of  the  country.  * 
B.   The  Most  Important  K^onuirients. 

♦  The   considération   cf    the   monuments   cf    the    Qerman   Renaiss- 
ance  we  eannot   carry    eut    in    the   vreviously    emplcyeà    séquence 
of    the    periods    of   deuel  opmen  t,    oecause    the   Irenai ssance   occurs 
i  rregul  arly    in    the   German   countries,    proceeds   froni   différent 
points  j    and    the    unified   developi.ent    of    the    style   cl  se    lac  h  s 
like   arc  hi  tec  tural    periods    and    régions.      Eu   an    arrançiement    a 
accordiny    to    the    species    of    the   buildings,     so    thct   se   mcy    sac- 
cessively   descrite    the   chateaus,    churches,     oublie    cuildincs, 
private   s  truc  tares   etc.,     the    gênerai    view   of    the    arc  h  i  tec  tar- 
ai   actiuity    in    the   différent   ccuntries    accord  ing    te    their    ki- 
nds    and    imnor  tance,    which    we    hâve    te    emphasize,    would    be    ent- 
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entirely    lest,       Therefore   we   ahall    eonsider    the  monuments   ac~ 
oording    to    the   separate   afchitec  tural    régions,     thereby   retai- 
nitig    in   gênerai    the   séquence,    which    is   giuen   by    the  gênerai 
course   of  development   cf    the  Renaissance    in   Germany   anok   ày    t 
the   prédominance   of    the   principal    tendencies. 

Te  the  adoption  of  Renaissance  forms  south  Germany  précèdes. 
The   ricto  oommerciel  city  of  Auésburg  stands  in  the  first  pla- 
ce.  By  its  âniffiâted  traffic  with  Venice,  the  earliest  influ- 
ences came  from  VenetiaE  art,   Some  important  masters  had  pre- 
pared  the  soil.   There  worked  Hans  Borgkmair,  very  gifted  in 
forms  (1473-1531),  who  exhibited  in  his  paintinés  the  realism 
in  the  free  conception  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  vas   indeed  doubtless  in  Italy  before  1500, 
and  introduced  the  new  lorrns  in  his  paintings  and  drawings  f 
for  woodcuts.   He  can  pass  for  the  first  German  master,  who 
*9^^aided  the  transition  tocthe  new  style.   Beside  him  worked  in 
the  same  sensé  the  intellectually  allied  elder  Holbein  (about 
1460-1524),   About  1511  orîglnated  the  first  architectural  w 
work  cf  tne  Renaissance  in  Sermany,  the  Pugger  chapel  near  S. 
Anna  in  Augsburg.   It  is  kept  in  pure  Venetian  early  Renaiss- 
ance, aside  from  the  net  vaults  coveriné  it,  end  it  is'- aseàm- 
ed  to  hâve  been  erected  by  e  master  Hieronymns,  trained  in  I 
Itely  and  practically  eaployéd  in  Venice.   Thenceforth  Augsb- 
urg wes  the  earliest  centre  and  startinfc  Doint  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Germany.   Its  extension  first  occurred  chiefly  in 
Works  01  the  minor  arts,  indeed  principaliy  on  altsrs  and  to- 
Hibs. 

F'roîii  Augsours  Bans  Holbein  the  Younger  (1497-1543).,  the  son 
of  tne  one  just  mentioned,  wert  to  Basle  alresdy  in  the  18  th 
year  of  his  life,  three  years  later  to  bucerne,  and  probably 
from  there  tio  upper  Italy.  At  leasx  it  is  to  ce  cissumed  witn 
some  certain ty,  tnat  he  visited  Gomc  and  iv'ilan,  After  his  re- 
turn,  he  was  e  zealous  représentative  of  the  Renaissance,  wh- 
ose  spirit  he  fully  understood.  But  ne  treated  it  with  enti- 
re  freedcffi  and  gave  it  an  entirely  German  character  in  regard 
to  ornamentetion.  îl,ikewise  in  this  as  in  nis  numerous  desig- 
ns for  façades,  décorations  and  the  art  industries,  the  éreat 
painter  snowed  himself  a  talented  master  in  treatment  of  form, 
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to  whicb  Qerman   art  can  scercely  shcw  a  second.   The  Renaiss- 
ance slso  took  its  further  wey  from  Basle,  yet  for  the  next 
tioie  by  the  onediation  oi  tbe  niinor  arts. 

Pirst  in  the  thirties  originateô  the  e&riiest  larger  archi- 
tectural Works  01  importance.   In  that  time  the  Bavarian  duk- 
es  cofliBienced  tbeir  extensive  architectural  activity.  from 
1536-1543  the  royal  palace  et  Landshut  vsas  erecteô  by  German 
and  Ttalian  mesters.   'Tne  wine  toward  the  Altstadt  wes  Py  the 
German  masters  Nicolaus  Oeberreiter  and  Bernhard  Zwitzel,  and 
it  was  kept  in  the  early  Qerman  Renaissance.   Likewise  the  p 
porticorrlike  vestibule  with  the  marble  coloâns  belongs  to  th- 
is  style.   The  three  other  wings  enclose  an  arceded  court  wi- 
th Doric  coluirms  and  were  ouilt  under  the  lead  of  a  ffiaster  A 
Antonelli  froni  Mantua,  a  représentative  of  the  schcol  of  San- 
œicheli.   Not  merely  the  court  but  also  the  rooms  are  very  i 
impressive. and  would  merit  considération,  even  in  Verona.  The 
fflediaeval  castle  of  Trausnitz  near  Landsberg  received  acout 
1550  the  so^called  îtalian  buildiné  with  simply  treate.d  pier 
arcades  oi  wide  soan  in  the  two  upoer  stories  of  the  court 
side.   The  Eagnificent  intericr  décoration  of  the  principal 
story  ccnsists  of  oaintings  of  érotesques  (Pi£.  339),  paneli- 
Dgs  anQ  lorrfis  of  ceilines  in  an  expressed  Italien  character. 
But  their  exécution  lollowed  leter,  mostly  between  1576  and 
1530. 

Oomparatively  early  Kuremberé  took  part  in  the  new  movement. 
Tnere  tne  bouse  architecture  of  the  citizen  class  reacned  ér- 
eater  and  truly  popular  develcDment.   The  plan  cf  the  house 
follows  the  type  éenerally  coar'iïion  in  south  Gerinany  (page. 279); 
they  hâve  small  widtl  of  façade,  but  imposinE  heigbt  and  are 
very  deer.   Splendidly  ornsmenteo  bey  Windows  and  stately  éa- 
bles  form  tne  cnief  parts  of  the  very  simply  treoted  façades. 
The  courts  are  enclosed  by  arcades,  on  whici.  Renaissance  and 
mediaeval  motives  are  coiïibined  in  a  charminé  and  barmonious 
manner.   On  tne  Cloth  Hall  meoiaevel  and  Renaissance  motives 
are  oalanced;  tne  windcws  recell  the  Prench  earJy  Renaissance, 
jîne  Hirscnvcgei  bouse  of  the  saiLe  tiir-e  is  famous  for  its  msg- 
niiicent  gerden  nall,  designed  in  1534  oy  Fêter  Flôtner  slre- 
ôdv  in  ffiôr.ure  and  noble  Renaissance  forms.   The  exterior  bas 
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a  very  plee.sme  subdivision  into  stories  and  e  boid  crownin& 
cornice;  ttie  oesien  appears  to  hâve   oeen  preceded  oy  studies 
m   upper  îtaly.   On  tùe  much  later  lour  stcry  îopler  bouse 
{1590-1597),  the  keynote  is  still  éiven  by  the  mediaeval  for— 
îhs  on  bay  wiadows,  od  the  window  forms  and  the  éable.  (Pie. 
340).   The  Renaissance  obteined  a  coffiolete  victory  on  the  ve- 
ry lamous  façade  of  tne  Peller  house  (1-.05),  but  both  m  the 
detaile  es  well  as  in  the  éeneral  effect,  Baroccc  idess  alre- 
ady  nctably  appear.  (^ié*  341;  also  page  290).   On  the  city 
hall,  beéun  11  years  later,  ail  reminiBcences  of  the  aiiddle 
âges  bave  disaopeared.   The  elonéated  façade  (B'ie.  342)  reje- 
cted  columns  and  Dilasters,  but  obtained  a  éreat  effect  of  l 
the  power-ful  t-reetnient  of  the  portais  and  the  window  enclosu- 
res.   Tne  arcades  in  the  two  uPDer  stories  of  the  court  hâve 
e  subdivision  by  pilasters.   The  master,  Jacob  Wolfi  the  You- 
nger,  had  made  studies  in  Italy,  probably  in  Genoa. 

A  similer  and  Durely  citizens'  art  tendency,  even  if  in  sm- 
aller  proportions,  is  found  ij;  the  neiehooriné  Pothenburg-o-T. 
Tnere  the  merketplace  witn  the  stately  city  hall  affords  en 
entirely  charminé  view  of  an  old  German  city.   The  city  hall 
was  built  in  1572  Py  a  nuremberp  oiaster,  the  elder  Jacob  î^'ol- 
fi,  father  of  the  one  previously  mentiored.   The  lonp  façade 
is  broken  by  8n  octaeonal  stairway  tower  and  before  it  is  pl- 
acée 8  rusticated  arcade  Dortico  with  s  balcony.   The  isolat- 
ed  angle  is  accented  by  a  hièh  towerAlike  bay  window.   The  ar- 
chitecture 01  tjne  Dort-ico  and  of  the  portai  in  the  gable  end 
exhibits  a  certainty  in  handling  Renaissance  forms,  scarcely 
found  at  that  time  in  German  masters. 

In  lî^unicb  aoout  the  end  of  the  16  th  century,  B^riedrich  Sus- 
tris  and  Peter  Ganoid  were  engséed,  wno  nad  been  trained  in 
Vasari's  scnool  and  represented  tht  Italian  Renaissance  in  t 
tne  Netherlandish  conception.   Tney  proved  themselves  import- 
ant artists,  who  dorninated  the  forms  with  scvereipn  mastery, 
and  powerfully  influencée  their  contemporaries.   Tbeir  first 
important  work  is  the  cnurch  of  S.  Michael  (1563-1597),  a  pl- 
an with  a  single  aisle  (Pig.  343)  with  transverse  eisle  and 
a  long  choir  endiné  in  Dolyeonsl  shaoe,  with  three  relatively 
small  side  cnapels  terminatiné  in  semicircular  form,  above  t 
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theffi  being  galleries,  without  a  dôme,  but  with  a  very  happy 
introductioE  of  the  liéint.  The  walls  hâve   double  pilasters 
and  a  high  at-tic;  tiîe  tunnel  vault  is  treated  as  a  cofiered 
stuccc  ceiline.   The  whole  is  nobly  handled  in  the  Droportio- 
ns  and  doderately  decorated,  and  in  its  éeneral  ei'fect  is  a 
grand  internai  création.   The  desién  was  by  Sustris,  althou- 
gb  this  cannot  be  proved  without  objections.   Peter  Gandid 
passes  for  the  architect  oi  the  impressive  wings  enclcsiné 
the  Kaiser  court  of  the  royal  palace,  erected  in  1611-1619 
for  Maximilien  I.   The  exterior  is  plainly  treated;  the  beau- 

j^i^tiful  and  rich  portais  of  the  yesr  1614  (F"'ig,  344)  on  the  ot- 
herwise  andivided  western  façade  oermit  the  récognition  of  a 
strone  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.   In  the  interior 
the  stairway  design  and  the  rooms  of  the  principal  story,  by 
the  grand  and  harmonious  oroportions  and  the  noDle  treatment 
of  the  détails,  hâve  a  distinguished  efiect  and  a  sélect  and 
a  truly  princely  magnificence.   The  Renaissance  perhaps  has 
in  Germany  no  second  work  of  e^ually  perfect  treatment  to  be 
mentioned, 

î^eantime  Augscurê  had  entered  into  the  times  of  the  hiRh  a 
and  late  période.   In  the  year  1570  Jacob  Pugéer  hsd  called 
the  Venetiac  Antonio  Ponzano  with  other  Italians  to  Augsburg 
and  had  a  séries  of  rocms  ir   his  palace  decorated  entirely 
in  Italian  style.  *  But  the  gréâtes t  work  of  Auésbure  archit- 
ecture was  conipleted  in  the  lete  period  by  a  native  ffiaster 
Elias  Holl  (1573-1646),  the  important  city  architect.   Alrea- 
dy  in  the  17  -ch  year  of  nis  life,  he  came  te  Itely  in  his  wan- 
der  years,  and  a  few  years  later  he  boiit  iô  his  native  city 
the  arsenal,  that  with  its  tbree  story,  richly  treated  façade 

j,..^crowned  by  a  gable, already  exhibits  a   coiiiplete  mastery  and  s 
shows  an  entirely  free  création  with  a   visiDle  influence  of 
Pallâdian  art.   Bis  chief  work,  the  city  hall  (1614-1620)  has 
a  severely  symmetrical  plan.   In  the  ground  story  a  central 
three  aisled  hall  extendine  the  entire  length  of  the  buildiné 
has  aoout  a  third  part  of  its  width.   grom  it  en  the  transve- 
rse axis  to  tne  right  and  letf,  stairways  lead  in  two  branch- 
es to  the  uDper  story,  ànd  indeed  to  the  '^Golden  Hall"  extend- 
ine throuéh  three  stories  and  located  over  the  lower  hall.  In 
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the  anéles  lie  zhe   "princes'  chambers".  The  treataeet  is  ext- 
remely  maénifioent  and  stately.   floll  èave  to  his  native  city 
a  grand  sDDearance.  Even   his  city  gâtes  exbibit  a   noble  tre- 
atment,  SDlendidly  appropriate  to  their  purpose. 

*  The   same  maater   was   aise   later    (atout    1586)    employed    on 
the   Antiquafium   at   Munich   and    the  qrotto  portieo   of    the   royal 
pal  ace. 

In  Swabia  is  to  be  mentioned  a  very  early  monument  of  tne 
transition  irom  Gothic  to  Renaissance,  tbe  octaeonal  spire  of 
S.  Kilrain  at  Heilbronn,  erected  in  1513-1529  by  Hens  Schwei- 
ner  of  Weinsburg,  (Pis,  345).   Prom  15-79  to  1582  the  old  Êot- 
hic  city  hall  there  was  rebuilt.  Its  lonéer  side  is  turned 
toward  the  marketplace,  and  has  a  hien  flieht  of  steps  treat- 
ed  as  an  arched  portico,  and  a  erouped  dorrner  gable  above  the 
iïiain  cornice  at  tbe  middle.  (B'ig.  823).   To  tbe  early  Renais- 
sance also  jselone  lurther  extensive  new  ouildings  added  after 
1537  to  tne  castle  at  Ttibingen,  wbose  principal  wing  contains 
8  great  hall  extended  oy  a  large  belcony  structure.   Tbe  pom- 
pous  and  alreedy  stronély  Barocco  front  portai  building  dates 
from  the  beginning  oi  the  15  tb  century.   In  Stuttgart  tbe  o 
old  chfcteau  was  erected  after  1553,  leavine  an  oldsr  winê  of 
the  buildiné.   As  arclàtect  is  mentioned  Aberlin  Tretscb.   On 
the  exterior  by  the  earnest  end  undivided  architectural  irass- 
ses  and  tbe  stroi:i,&  round  towers  it  still  bears  tbe  cbaracter 
of  a  castle.   Tbe  court  of  tbe  château  is  surrounded  by  three 
story  ôpcàfid^  porticos,  whose  segmentai  arches  are  supported 
by  very  freely  treated  columns.  (Pis.  321).   Particular  inte- 
rest  for  the  bistory  of  architecture  is  présentée  by  tbe  plan 
of  the  chape!  as  a  narrow  rectanéular  hall,  whicb  is  extended 
on  one  of  tbe  two  longer  siies  by  a  polyéonel  bay  niche.  (Pa- 
ge 2B1  and  [fié.  324).   Tbis  cbapel  is  the  earliest  churcb  bu- 
ilding on  Serman  soil,  whose  plan  is  exclusively  desiéned  for 
tbe  reouirements  of  Protestant  divine  service.  *  A  masterpie- 
ce  of  a  rare  kind,  tnat  strikinély  indicates  the  increasiné 
enjoyment  of  a  more  cheerful  course  cf  lire  in  the  âge  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  the  summer  bouse  (lusthsus)  erected  for  duke 
Louis  in  1575-1590  by  bis  ercbittsct  Georêe  Béer  near  the  chat- 
eau,  erid  whicb  unf ortunately  was  torn  down  in  1846.   It  had 
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a  rectanéulfiF  rJen,  en  ooen  arcade  portico  extenoiné  around 
it  externaliy,  ioterrupted  et  the  anéles  by  stcall  and  eleÉ^aot 
round  towers,  and  at  tne  miaule  oi  trie  main  façade  by  s  hi&h 
fligi^t  01  st-eps,  anove  which  was  a  Dortico-like  prciection  c 
crowned  by  a  gable  (ffiê.  346),  and  stately  fiables  on  tr^e  side 
ï'acades.   Tt-e  ground  story  contained  a  great  promenade  hall 
leadins;  around  great  water  basms,  above  it  being  a  similar 
festal  rjall.   Por  tbe  works  on  tbe  sumnier  house  under  Beer, 
Heinrich  Schickhardt  (l5o8-1634)  had  also  participated,  who 
afterwerds  exerted  a  great  activity  in  Wurteiriberé  es  ducal  c 
court  ar-cnitect.   Be  in  Italy  ftad  measured  and  drawn  buildin- 
gs by  Palladio  and  Genoese  palaces.   It  was  allotted  to  hiin 
to  not  only  build  anew  cnateaus,  churcbes,  schools  end  tbe 
liKe,  but  also  entire  cities.   (îo  him  are  attributed  12  cba- 
teaus,  17  cnurcnes  and  a  great  number  oi  public  ano  private 
builaings).   He  desiened  tne  plan  or  i^reudenstadt  in  Swabia 
j  ;lor  tne  Protestants  expelled  i'roin  Austria,  and  erected  tnere 
the  church  (1601-1608)  acccrdine  to  a  very  original  eround 
plan,  wnen  he  arrangea  two  winfis  of  the  building  ad.ioining  at 
a  rigiît  angle,  one  oi  wnich  was  assigned  to  tne  rnen  ana  tne 
otiier  to  tbe  women.   His  cnief  wcrk  was  the  m&énificent  Keue 
Bau  (new  building)  in  Stuttéart,  later  destroyed  by  i'ire. 

*  The   chaoel    cf    the   château   of    Tofoau   dediccted    by   Luther 
in   1544    is    indeed    of   earlier   date,    but    in    i  ts    ground    olan    as 
a   reotanguLar    hall    with   gai l eries   placed    around    it   and    betwe- 
en    the    but  tresses   of    the   vaul  tinç,    was    based    on    the   external 
conditions    of    the   building   of    the  château^ 

Of  tne  bail  tiirber  construction,  which  rose  to  bigb  perfec- 
tion in  ?wabia,  near-ly  every  city  possesses  splendid  exainples. 

AiTiont  ti.it  rrionuiTients  on  the  upper  Rhine  is  tne  chancery  buil- 
ding at  Constance  (1592),  wortriy  cf  consideraticr/ for  its  pic- 
turesque  court  furnisbed  witb  arcned  porticos  of  wide  span  b 
Det?<een  round  towers.   In  Basle  the  pleasiné  façade  of  the 
goldsffiitns"  fiuild  nall  (Geltenzunit.)  (1575)  arrangea  m  three 
orders  suggests  the  study  of  the  writines  of  Serlio.  (Fie. 
347).   On  the  soiriewhat  later  Snieshof  (lôOO)  is  employed  the 
triple  window  HiOtive  of  Palladio.   Italian  influences  also  a 
appear  on  tne  city  nsll  at  MBihausen-i-e ,  well  known  for  ils 
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iresco  paintings  in  whicn  tbe  oainter  (Christian  Vacksterffen 
froffi  Colaiar)  in  the  year  1552  imitated  rusticeted  asiilar  work 
in  the  lower  story  end  an  architecture  of  columns  and  niches 
in  the  upper  one.   In  Strasburé  Daniel  Specklin  (1536-1569), 
a  niuch  traveled  fortification  architect,  designed  about  1586 
the  façade  oi  the  old  city  hall  as  an  entirely  regular  plan 
with  pilaster  subdivision  in  the  stories  graduated  in  height. 
'ïne  portai  and  pilaster  architecture  aporoximates  the  Italian 
forin  treatment;  the  gênerai  appearence,  particularly  the  tre- 
atment  ci  the  Windows  and  the  roof,  bears  the  architectural 
character  of  southwest  Germany.   The  Prauen  (women's)  house 
erected  on  the  Mflnster  Dlace  in  1581  belonps  to  the  most  not- 
able half  tifliber  works  in  southern  ^errcany.   The  internai  tr- 
eatment 01  certain  rooms  (Pie.  348)  allows  the  récognition  of 
the  predominence  of  an  architectural  spirit  with  the  ainn  of 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  use  of  the  architectural  members  in 
lavor  of  a  unifiée  effect.   îhe  château  at  Baden,  oeéun  in  1 
1569  by  GasDar  Weinhart,  is  iiQj:,eviOX-thy ,    in  that  in  tne  arran- 
gement 01  the  êround  plan  care  is  already  thoroughly  taken  f 
for  convenience,  when  the  rooms  are  connected  with  a  corridor 
extending  through  the  middle  of  the  nuiloing.   Gd  the  somehe- 
8t  iater  château  GotLeseu  near  Carlsruhe  (15S8-1594)  with  ro- 
und towers  covered  by  dômes,  Duilt  by  a  Stras burg  master,  Pa- 
ul Maurer,  F'rencn  influences  made  themselves  felt  by  the  med- 
letiQu   01  tbe  margrave  Ernst  Friedrich.  (Pig,  349).   Tn  Heid- 
elberg  the  house  zum  Ritter  (of  the  knight),  built  in  1592  by 
Charles  Bélier,  merits  considération  on  account  of  its  rich 
façade,  cnarecterized  by  colonnades  and  two  bay  Windows.  The 
principal  work  of  south  German,  and  oi  the  Gernian  Renaissance 
in  gênerai,  is  the  grand  chtiteeu  romantic&lly  enthrcned  sbove 
the  City,   It  consists  of  severel  buildings  ercuDed  around  an 
irregular  court  epproximsting  a  square  in  its  éenerel  form, 
and  thet  date  froDi  différent  times.   Tne  towers  on  the  hills- 
ide,  certain  lines  of  walls  and  parts  of  the  structures  still 
peiûDg  to  the  15  th  century.   The  earliest  Duiloine  oblmè  ï 
irorn  the  Renaissance  oeriod  is  the  ''Giasg  Mail  Euiloiné",  er- 
ected aDout  1550  by  Jacob  Beidern.   Of  the  former  façade  only 
sPoul  a  half  with  the  lœgeias  extendin,&  throuén  tnree  stories 
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now  remains;  Dut  even  this  small  portion  is  an  extremely  oic- 
turesque  part  of  the  interestiné  court  oi  the  château.   In 
tne  yeers  1556-1563  was  erected  the  Otto-Beinrich  building, 
adjoininé^  et  a  right  angle.   Tne  i'amous  façade  is  built  in  t 
tnree  stories  above  a  biî^h  base.   It  bas  a  well  considered 
subdivision  Dy  lonic  rusticated  pilasters  in  tbe  lower  story 
(above  wiiicl-j  is  a  Doric  trielyDh  frieze),  Corinthian  pilaste- 
rs in  tne  second  and  Corinthien  columns  in  the  third  story. 
(y'ig.  350).   The  influence  cf  the  Italian  Renaissance  cannot 
be  denied,  and  oarticularly  cf  tne  writings  of  Serlio.  Yet 
the  composition  is  entirely  independent  and  entirely  of  Ger- 
man  character.   The  inaster  is  not  to  be  named  with  certainty. 
It  is  assumed  thst  tne  desiêc  was  by  an  ot-hervàse  unknown  ar- 
tist,  the  Netherlandish  sculptur  Anthony.   Another  Netherland- 
ish  master,  Alexander  Colins,  took  oart  in  the  exécution,  wbo 
is  to  be  reêarded  as  a  successor  of  Anthony,   F'rom  1601-1607 
besiae  the  hall  ouilding  was  erected  the  imposing  and  very  m 
monumental  ë^riedrich  building  by  the  Strasburg  master  Bans 
Schoch.  ffor  the  laeades  (Pig.  351)  the  master  adopted  the 
System  of  tne  Otto  Keinrich  building,  yet  develooea  tnenî  witn 
a  ireer  and  substantially  maturer  tre&tirient  cf  form.   With 
the  eneréetic  accentin^  of  the  structural  irair.evîork,  luxuria- 
nt rolled  work  and  cartouche  ornament,  as  well  as  the  rich  i 
ligure  décoration  designed  Dy  Sébastian  85tz  from  Chur,  is 
combined  into  a  narmonious  whcle  of  rare  worth.  We  nave  in 
the  two  façades  of  the  Friedrich  building  an  extreirely  inter- 
esting  and  powerful  expression  of  the  German  art  spirit. 

In  Serinan  Switzerland  the  close  relations  with  Italy  were 
also  effective  in  architecture.   But  the  Sermar:  conception 
gives  the  keynote  in  tne  plan  and  the  treatment  of  tne  façade 
as  well  as  in  the  stone  construction.   In  uucerne"  Giovanni  l' 
[tinzo  erected  aiter  15o7  tne  Ritter's  palace  (now  éovernnient 
buildiné)  with  beautiiul  portico  court.   The  city  hall  there 
was  begun  in  1601  and  adhères  more  closely  to  northern  art. 
Zurich  has  some  mteresting  guild  houses.   Likewise  in  artis- 
tic  dweilings  nieriting  considération,  Switzerland  has  a  laree 
number  to  exninit.   Yet  it  lacks  the  larger  chateaus.   Tne 
Stockaloer  ualace  in  Brieg  (upper  Wallis)  of  1611-1617  consi- 
sts  of  two  tall  and  massive  structures  connected  Dy  s  loeéia 
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and  an  arcaded  court  protected  by  three  défiant  square  towers, 
but  it  can  more  properly  pass  as  a  private  tiouse  erranged  ic 
tne  grand  style. 

^    In  Austria  tne  prevailing  nortiiern  art  character,  by  the  v 
vicinity  of  Italy  and  by  the  mixture  of  races  already  inclin- 
ed  in  conception  to  tbe  soutbern  art  feeling  in  pian  and  lorm 
treatment,  experienced  a  refinin?.,  wbich  is  particulerly  to 
be  recognized  in  the  endeavor  for  clarity  and  simplicité  with 
dignified  and  carefully  weiéhed  treatment  of  détails.   In  the 
Southwest  provinces  and  especially  in  tne  Tyrol  is  commonly 
found  the  motive  oi  open  arcades  ("peréolas")  derived  from  t 
tne  antique,  which  surround  the  marketplaces  and  are  frequent- 
ly  contmued  along  both  sides  of  the  adjoininÉ^  streets.   In 
the  late  Renaissance  i-here,  as  weli  as  in  southern  Bavaria, 
occurs  tne  horizontal  lermination  of  the  façades  instead  of 
the  high  gable.  On  the  other  hand  the  préférence  for  the  bay 
window,  mostly  besinniné  at  the  éround  and  extending  through 
ail  the  upper  stories,  préservas  the  German  character.   Among 
tne  Tyrolese  nobles^  seats  the  restorations  and  new  structur- 
es at  château  Ambras  (after  1563)  take  a  prominent  place,  and 
were  erected  Dy  the  archduke  Ferdinand  for  his  wife.  Philipp- 
ine ?felser.   The  fecades  are  adorned  by  arcnîtectural  end  fi- 
gure représentations,  partly  in  sgraffito  end  partly  oainted 
in  fresco.   Besides  other  splendidly  treated  rooms,  the  inte- 
rior  coctains  tne  great  Spanish  hall  141.1  x  32.8  ft,  (Pig. 
358)  with  very  tasteful  architectural  enclosures  around  the 
Windows  and  the  portraits  of  Tyrolese  princes  and  a  rien  woo- 
den  ceilins,   The  externally  tasteless  château  of  Velthurns 
near  Brixen  (1577-1586)  contains  in  its  prince's  apartments 
internai  décorations,  particularly  door  enclosures,  wall  pan- 
elinés  and  wooden  ceilinés,  that  belone  to  the  best  works  of 
the  Renaissance.   In  Salzburg  the  bishop's  palace  was  begun 
in  1598  and  was  ouilt  in  an  expressed  Italien  style,  end  like- 
wise  the  cathedral  (1Ô14-1634),  in  which  Santino  Solari  from 
Goffio,  a  pupil  of  Scamozzi,  employed  the  ground  lorm  of  S,  Pe- 
ter' s  in  a  free  manner,  The  capital  of  the  Steieroiark,  Graz, 
nas  in  the  Country  nous  (f,andhaus)  a  noble  building  of  the 
year  1560  (Pie.  353)  iept  in  the  severe  forins  of  the  Italian 
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.  nién  Re-naissaDce.   In  tbe  archduchy  cf  Austrie  between  1530 

and  1600  extensive  new  Duildings  were  erected  on  tbe  Scball- 
aburé  near  M61k  with  a  beautiful  arcade  court,  where  eacb  two 
upper  openings  correspoDd  to  one  ooeniné  in  the  lower  story. 
Tbe  columns  are  of  marble,  and  tbe  ricb  relief  accessories  of 
tbe  upper  gallery  are  œostly  of  terra  cotta.   Tbere  are  inde- 
ed  expressed  hère  influences  of  the  upper  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  as  on  the  arcade  court  of  the  château  of  Rosen- 
burg  near  Eggendorf  (after  1593),  in  which  tbe  splendid  stat- 
ues are  likewise  made  of  terra  cotta.   At  tbe  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand at  Prague  already  from  the  tbirties  of  tbe  16  tb  century, 
an  Italian  artist  colony  was  in  the  service  of  tbe  monarch. 
Tbe  summer  bouse  ^r  Belvédère  on  tbe  Hradscbin  was  built  by 
Paolo  délie  Stella,  and  it  is  a  rectangular  structure  surrou- 
nded  by  an  airy  arcbed  portico  on  slender  lonic  coluains,  tbat 
recalls  tne  basilica  at  Vicenza,   Scamozzi  was  also  employed 
in  Prague.  Tne  stairway  of  tbe  Hofburé  is  attributed  to  him. 
Tbe  noble  iarden  Dortico  of  palace  îfallenstein  (1629),  openi- 
ng  by  tbree  arches  on  doubled  columns,  admits  tbe  suggestion 
of  Senoese  models.  As  arcbitect  Siovanni  ^iarini  is  generally 
named.   I  miëni.  concur  in  tbe  assumotion  of  Gurlitt,  wbo  dé- 
clares it  to  be  a  work  of  Bartolooirneo  Bianco  (uage  234).  Tbe 
mausoleuffi  of  arcbduke  Ferdinand  II,  erected  1614-1622,  is  a 
genuine  product  of  tbe  early  Italian  Barocco  style.   Into 
Bungary  tbe  Renaissance  quite  early  found  entrance  under  tbe 
favor  of  king  Matthias  Gorvinus  (1458-1490),  wbo  is  to  be  co- 
unted  among  tbe  greatest  admirers  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
(To  tbe  influence  of  Bungary  seems  to  be  due  tbe  early  Denet- 
ration  of  Renaissance  forms  into  Silesia).  Besices  tne  Sieb- 
enburg  château  of  Kronstadt  and  some  notewortby  chateaus  of 
; the  nobles,  tbe  Renaissance  oroduced  important  citizens'  bou- 
ses witn  court  arcades  in  several  cities,  oarticularly  in  Kes- 
mark,  E>eutschBo -and  S.  Seorgenburé. 

In  middle  Sermany,  Saxony  and  Silesia  take  precedence.  îbe- 
re  comoaratively  early  a  true  architecturel  school  was  devel- 
oped,  which  received  its  impulses  manifestly  froon  the  Lombard 
Renaissance,  esoecially  from  that  tendency  wbich  Droceeded  f 
from  the  Certosa  near  Pavia,  and  is  chiefly  characterized  in 
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the  rich  ornamental  work  in  the  pilester  panels,  on  the  archi- 

vGlts,  friezes  and  arcb  soandrels,  as  well  as  in  fiéure  déco- 
ration Dy  statues,  busts  and  heads  in  aedailions.  The  monum- 
ents adhère  closely  in  part  to  the  Italian  princioles  of  com- 
position; in  part  they  retain  the  late  Gothic  basai  lines  as 
well  as  many  détails  (particularly  the  curtain  arches  in  the 
Windows;  page  96),  and  they  employ  the  Renaissance  forms  for 
portais,  bay  Windows  and  gables.  To  the  latter  kind  belongs 
the  George  building  of  the  palace  et  0resàen  (after  1530),  b 
built  by  Hans  Schickentanz,  froni  which  still  remains  the  rich 
George  gâte  (the  forger  portai  on  the  Elbe  side).  (Pig,  354).* 
îhe  main  structure  of  the  paleee  was  erected  after  1547  by 
Gaspar  Voigt  of  Wierandt.  On  it  were  also  employed  Italian 
workjTien.   Of  the  design  of  that  time  is  now  preserved  scarce- 
ly  more  than  the  impressive  court  with  the  stately  stairway 
towers  and  the  open  portico  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side. 
With  tce  more  importent  works  of  the  Saxon  early  Renaissance 
is  counted  tne  eastern  wing  of  castle  Hartenfels  near  Torgau, 
built  by  Oonrad  Krebs  in  1d33-1o3o,   Before  the  court  façade 
is  Dlaced  a  flight  of  steps  and  a  stairway  tower,  in  which  a 
Doldly  constructed  and  solendidly  treated  windiné  steirway, 
recalls  much  of  thet  of  tne  château  at  Blois,  and  leads  to  t 
the  upper  story.  (Page  304f*).   The  real  fehowpiece  of  Saxon^ 
Silesian  Éarly  Renaissance  is  the  portel  building  of  the  Pias- 
ten  chateeu  at  Brieg  (Pig.  355),  dating  from  1552.   Italian 
artists  worked  on  this.   But  from  its  entire  composition  the 
design  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  German  master.   That  likewise 
the  private  architecture  in  this  dorcain  zealously  participa- 
ted  in  the  development  of  the  Renaissance  aiay  be  seen  by  tne 
numerous  and  in  great  Dart  very  beautiful  portais,  which  hâve 
remained  from  the  splendid  building  period  of  the  Saxon  and 
Silesian  countrits.   About  1560  conijnenced  for  theiri  also  the 
high  Renaissance,  end  thenceforth  they  yielded  prééminence  to 
western  and  northern  @ermany. 

*  Coiiùpai^t>    ire   George  gâte  with    the   vor'tal    of    the   cathedral 
at   éomo   fepresenteà   by  Fia.    ^^12. 

«  *  See   page   304,* 

In   Pranconis   After  1554   oriéinated    the   PlessenPurg   buiit   ny 
Qiargrave  Seorge  H-riedrich  oi   Brandenburé,    a   regular   plan  with 
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four  tov/ers.   Tfce  so-called  "beautiful  court''  is  surrounded 
by  very  richly  ornamerited  pier  arcades  in  two  stories  above 
an  undividec  or  i'iisi'.i^.^t^.î  sloc^ ,      '^^^vn-ii  ihtt   bas  in  its  ci- 
ty  bail,  erected  in  1570  oy  Julius  Boiinann  from  Halle,  en  ea- 
rnest  and  well  subdivided  building,  wbich  is  worthy  to  stand 
beside  tbe  best  works  of  its  kind.   Tbe  bishoDs'  cities  in 
général  are  centres  oi  éreat  activity  in  art.   In  WSrzburg  t 
tbe  powerful  and  arcbitecture-loving  prince  bishop  Julius  Slcb- 
ter  of  Mespelbrunn  bad  tbe  university  built  m   1582-1591  by 
tbe  arcbitect  B.  Kabl  as  an  impressive  desién,  grouped  around 
a  nearly  square  court,  on  wbose  southern  side  stands  tbe  uni- 
versity cburch.   Tbis  is  a  tnree  aisled  building  witb  galler- 
ies  arraoged  aiter  tùe  style  of  tbe  cheteeu  cnaoels.   Before 
tbe  piers  are  olaced  tbree-ouarter  columns  in  tbe  well  known 
séquence.   Among  tbe  W^rzourfe  nouses  oi  the  renaissance  peri- 
od,  there  aoerits  considération  tbe  picturesque  Sandhof,  tbat 
originateo  about  1Ô16,  tbe  résidence  of  tbe  old  patricien  fa- 
mily  of  Sandhof  (Pie.  356).  %he   grandest  7,'crk  of  tbe  ?'rancon- 
ian  late  Renaissance  is  tbe  cûateau  at  Ascbaf f enburé,  erected 
by  tbe  Stbasburg  master  George  Riedinger  in  1605-1614  for  ar- 
cbbisboD  Jobann  Scbweikard.   It  bas  b   symoietrical  éround  plan, 
.indeed  produced  under  Prencb  influences,  consisting  of  four 
wings  encloslne  a  square  court,  witb  four  massive  square  tow- 
ers  at  tbe  external  anéles  end  four  siTteiler  stairway  towers 
at  tne  anéles  of  tbe  court.  An  older  tower  was  included  in 
tbe  rear  wine.  Tbe  façades  nave  merely  a  borizontal  division 
by  bold  cornices.   îbe  window  enclosures  eiready  permit  tbe 
récognition  of  stroné  Barocco  tendencies.   The  building  bas 
an  imposiné  monumental  effect.   In  Uentz   tbe  soutb  winpf  of  t 
tbe  prince  elector's  calace,  begun  in  1627,  bas  a  very  clear 
subdivision  by  tbree  correctly  arranéed  oilaster  orders.   The 
décorations  on  tbe  lower  third  of  tbe  sbaits  and  tbe  otber  r 
ricb  ornamental  accessories  bave  tbe  character  of  tbe  Serman 
rolled  work,   Tbe  arcbitectural  détails  and  partiéularly  tbe 
window  forois  were  inanifestly  influenced  by  French  models.  On 
tbe  lower  Rbine,  wnere  xne  country  sbows  so  mucb  siaiilarity 
to  tbe  Netnerlends  in  regard  to  climatic  and  liviné  conditi- 
ons, and  wbere  also  an  active  coffimerce  witb  tbem  bad  comoDen- 
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coiïiinerxed  at  a  very  early  time,  the  architecture  is  in  close 

connection  witb  the  Netherlands.   We  find  hère  as  there  chie- 
fly  narrow  couses,  mostly  with  three  Windows  and  stepped  gab- 
les.  The  Hiaénificent  portico  of  the  city  hall  at  Goloéne 
(1569-1571)  was  indded  ôy  a  native  master,  Wilnelm  Vernicke 
(Vernickel),  but  as  its  creator  hiniseli  admits,  it  was  desig- 
ned  not  without  the  influence  oi  the  Belgian  school.  'The  pr- 
oud  structure  is  arranéed  in  very  noble  proportions  and  is  d 
distinguished  py  columns  (Pig,  357);  it  opens  in  five  arches 
on  the  façade  and  two  at  tue  side;  it  bas  strikingly  pure  and 
efitireiy  Italian  early  Renaissance  forms.   The  Jesoit  church 
at  Cologne  (1613-1622),  probably  under  the  influence  oi  the 
cathedral,  is  still  chiefly  arrangea  in  êothic  as  a  basilica 
with  slender  round  piliers  and  galleries.   îhe  net  vaults  re- 
st  on  graceful  corbels,   Tne  architectural  détails  heve  the 
character  of  the  late  Renaissance,  the  ornament  that  of  the 
gristle  style,  of  which  it  présents  one  of  the  earliest  exam- 
ples.  In  DSsseldorf  the  church  of  S.  Andréas  was  built  in 
1622-1629  as  a  three  aisled  hall  church  and  richly  decorated. 

North  ^ermany  bas  an  architectural  reéion  in  the  internai 
northwest  provinces  (in  the  country  of  Mûoster,  Hanover,  Brun- 
swick, Halberstadt,  Hildesheim  and  Bameln),  in  which  the  cit- 
izens'  art  was  very  ricnly  developed,  Doi.h  in  stone  as  well 
as  in  wooden  construction,   The  impulses  corne  froni  the  Neth- 
erlands  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  tne  éround  plan 
(page  279)  and  the  architecture;  still  the  structures  exhibit 
a  strong  individiaiity.  Bere  belongs  the  Rat-cetèher 's  house 
(Ratteniënger)  at  Hameln  with  a  high  and  fancifully  bordered 
gable  and  luxurifant.  ornamentation,  consistiné  of  decorated 
ashlars,  frequently  in  chessboard  patterns.   In  Mânster  the 
buildings  on  the  arcnitecturally  very  interestm^  marketplace 
fflostly  hâve  galleries.   On  the  oest  Renaissance  work  there, 
The  Stadtwein  (city  v;ine);house  (about  1515),  tbey  are  onoitt- 
ed.   Tr-e  Krameramts  (merchents'  office)  house  adhères  closely 
to  the  Netherlandish  Renaissance.   In  Hanover  the  stately  Le- 
ibnitz  house  (1652)  strives  for  a  severe  organism  with  regul- 
ar  distribution  of  the  axes.  The  rich  bay  window  rises  from 
the  ground  and  is  a  show  pièce  of  the  Renaissance.   In  Bruns- 
wick on  the  beautiful  Sloth  (^ewand)  nouse  (1590)  oy  ^'aénus 


Klinée  snd  Balzer  Kircner,  ti:ie  antiaue  fornis  with  e  surprisi- 
ng  leelicg  for  mytiiaiic  proDortions  is  applied  to  the  low  st- 
ories  oi  tne  ffedieeval  structure.  A  enoice  snow  pièce  of  th- 

'j-ris   kind  is  tbe  ûouse  in  ttie   Hohestrasse  at  Mioden  {&ig,   35S), 
distinguished  py  tiie  richness  of  its  coIubp.ds.   In  Paderborn 
the  quite  symmetricaliy  arraDged  city  hall  (after  1612)  has 
two  projections  froni  the  main  éable  end  at  both  engles  over 
ooen  arches  with  a  continuous  séries  of  Windows  in  tne  upper 
story  and  ornainental  éalleries.   In  Miinâen  tne  dry  and  Dold 
lacade  of  the  city  hall  (lô05)  has  a  predoniinstiEé  Netherlan- 
dish  architecture  on  tne  three  gables  set  side  by  side,  but 
otherwise  an  entirely  German  character.   In  Wolfenbtlttel  Paul 
0'ranke  (1538-1615),  an  importent  and  freely  creating  artist, 
built  the  beautiful  church  oi  S.  Maria  (aiter  lô08,  first  cooi- 
pleted  in  1660),  which  exhibits  grand  proportions  as  a  three 
aisled  hall  church  of  imposiné  internai  effect.   The  détails 
01  the  gables  arrangea  beside  each  other  above  the  side  aisl- 
es  are  alresdy  given  up  to  a  wild  gristle  style  (Fig,  359). 
His  university  at  Helmstadt  (near  Brunswick;  1592-1597)  is  a 
rectangular  ouilding  of  two  hiéh  stories,  staircase  tower,  h 
high  gables  above  the  narrow  façades  and  three  dormer  gables 
over  each  longer  side,  in  stroné  composition  and  rich  treatm- 
ent.   Also  tbe  dity  church  at  Bâckeburé  (1515),  as  wbose  arc- 
hitect  is  named  Adriaen  de  Vries,  contains  an  iaiposing  Lhree 
aisled  nall  interior,  covered  by  cross  vaults  on  Oomposite 
coluiïins  (&'ig,  360),  with  well  weiéhed  and  expressive  décorat- 
ion,  The  façade  goes  strongly  into  Barocco  and  lecks  the  ch- 
aracter of  fi  church. 

In  the  north  Êerman  lowlands  and  the  coast  provinces  Bremen 
occupies  a  separate  position.  To  the  old  city  hall  there  LS- 
der  von  Bentheim  (after  1609)  Rave  a  new  façade,  before  which 
is  an  arcade  portico  on  îuscan  coluirins  extending  the  entire 
wiotii,  and  a  projection  risine  majestically  over  its  centre, 

'."crowned  by  a  stately  éable,  flanKed  by  two  recedin^  aorsier  é 
éables.   The  whole  exhibits  a  strone  Eenaissence  architecture 
with  rich  sculptured  and  ornamental  décoration,  already  pass- 
ing  into  Barocco.   Likewise  the  interior,  particularly  the  s 
stairs,  the  corridor  in  the  upper  story  and  the  halls  are  hap- 
pily  composed  and  splendidly  décora ted.   On  the  narrow  and  h 
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bigh  Essig  house,  built  about  1618,  ir.uch  of  the  clarity  snd 
ornamentai  effect  is  lost  by  tùe   lavisû  overiaid  and  rolled 
ornament  dryly  and  obtrusiveiy  scread  over  ail  surfaces  of 
the  façade.  (Pig.  361).   The  city  hall  at  Emden  (1574-1576) 
iD  the  extrême  northwest  by  Marten  Arens  of  Delft  was  erect- 
ed  entirely  in  the  Netnerlandish  style.   Al  LSbeck  the  Gothic 
city  hall  received  in  1570  an  arched  portico  with  uDper  story 
ând  gable  claced  before  the  façade,  in  the  year  1594  on  the 
east  side  a  very  rich  and  nobly  treated  flight  of  steps,  and 
in  1586  an  already  somewhet  dryer  bay  window.   The  form  treat- 
ment  indeed  accepted  Netherlandish  influences  but  still  reta- 
ined  a  certain  individoality.  ?'rom  LiJbeck  spread  about  the 
ffiiddle  of  the  16  th  century  a  peculiar  terra  cotta  architect- 
ure.  Portai  and  window  enclosures,  horizontal  and  inclined 
friezes,  figure  medallioiis,  elso  bases,  capitals  and  cornices 
were  made  of  terra  cotta.  îne  predominatine  style  is  tnat  i 
of  the  N'etherlandisf  èarly- Senaissance.   Tne  basis  of  tne  or- 
nament is  foroiea  oy  troad,  dr^  ecanthus  leaves  and  the  trefo- 
il  with  stetTi,  whose  point  is  eut  out  in  setiiicirculer  form. 
iphe  chiei  domain  of  tnis  architecture  is  Vleokienburg,  and  the 
principal  ouildiné  is  the  ''^urstenhof "  (prince 's  court)  at  W 
WissTiar  (1553-1554).   îne  hroadly  developed  façade  with  the  r 
richly  enclosed  triple  Windows  is  subdivided  Dy  two  hieh  par- 
apet figure  friezes  and  on  the  court  side  bIso  by  oilasters 
in  the  two  upper  stories.   'The  entire  conception,  tbat  produ- 
ces such  a  quiet  nnonumental  effect,  as  well  as  the  détails  of 
the  architectural  treatment,  also  especially  tne  portais  (Fié. 
362),  permit  the  assuœption  of  influences  froff  upcer  Italy. 
The  éreat  château  cf  8(3strcw  in  Wecklenbur^,  built  in  1558-1 
1565  by  Pranciscus  Parr,  oy  its  érand  pian  of  pavillons,  tow- 
'jtand  éables  recalls  the  cnateaus  of  tne  ?rench  Renaissance. 
In  Berlin  Caspar  Tneiss,  a  pupil  oi  tne  arcnitect  of  the  cna- 
teau  of  Torgau,  ouilt  the  électoral  palace  (after  1538),  of 
which  but  lew  regains  exist.   To  the  city  hall  at  Posen  6att- 
ista  di  Ûuadro  in  the  years  1550-1552  added  a  noble  three  st- 
ory façade, opening  in  continuous  loe&ias,  to  the  structure  c 
commenced  in  Gothic.   An  entire  séries  oi  iaiportant  buildinés 
de  shown  Dy  Danziè.   They  aahere  closely  to  the  Netûerlardisb 
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art,  aDd  ci3iefl.v  Dave  Setherlandish  masters  as  tbeir  originat- 
ors.   The  enost  important  ffionument  is  the  arsenal,  desiened  in 
1600  by  Anton  van  ODoergen  from  Mechlin,  and  substantially  c 
completed  in  1604,   It  is  a  rectanéular  two  story  structure 
with  sandstone  construction  at  tne  oortale,  tlie  window  enclo- 
sures  and  the  eaDriciously  curved  gables  (Pig.  363).   What 
wealtb  was  at  coffiniand  fiere  is  évident,  since  partial  gilding 
was  applied  to  the  eut  stones.   In  tbe  leter  works  alio  appe- 
ars  the  classical  tendency  of  the  Netherlandish  Renaissance. 

li,ikewise  en  adjacent  Poland  the  Renaissance  had  already  fo- 
und  entrance  to  the  splendor-loviné  royal  court  ci  the  Jaeel- 
Ions  at  the  Deginning  of  the  15  th  century,  and  had  been  lav- 
ored  by  the  lamily  relations  of  the  princely  house  with  Itely; 
splendiG  works  were  produced,  whose  exécution  was  almost  exe- 
lusively  under  the  charge  cf  Itelians.   The  dagelion  chapel 
at  the  cathedral  of  Craccw  is  perhaps  the  most  maénif icent 
work  CI  the  Italian  Renaissance  nortb  of  the  Alps. 

In  Germany  tne  architectural  activity  also  continuer  during 
the  first  half  oi  the  thirty  years'  war  until  about  1630,   0 
Only  in  the  secona  part  of  tnis  occurreô  tnose  misérable  con- 
ditions, wnich  had  an  uneoualed  national  weakness  and  poverty 
as  a  resuit,  ana  the  artistic  énergies  of  the  citizen  class, 
that  took  the  lead  in  art  during  tbe  âge  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  h^d  developeô  such  varied  and  luxuriant  prosperity,  were 
entirely  criopled.   After  the  war  a  new  period  in  arcnitectu- 
Ji^  re  also  commenced  in  Germany, as  well  as  in  the  otner  arts; 
tben  began  the  supremacy  of  tne  international  Barocco  style, 
cbiefly  supportée  by  tbe  eadeavors  of  absolute  princes. 

3.   Denmark. 
After  the  so-called  union  of  Oolmar  (1397),  Denaark  exerci- 
sed  supremacy  over  the  three  Scandinavian  kinsâoiris  of  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  but  lost  this  over  Sweden  under  Christian 
Il  (1503-1523),  which  tben  entirely  freed  itself  irom  Denmark. 
Violent  tumults  in  the  interior  and  unfortunate  external  com- 
plications, especially  by  means  of  wars  witb  Sweden,  in  the 
16  th  century  hindered  the  free  and  independent  development 
of  Denmark.   Qnder  tbe  loné  reign  of  its  brave  and  energetic 
kiné  Christian  IV  (1596-1648)  occurred  a  national  advance,  w 
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wnicn  was  also  exDressed  in  art»   In  tbe  second  àalf  of  tbe 
17  tb  century  this  cootlaued  under  the  favoriné  influence  of 
tne  éradually  appeariag  political  quiet.   But  first  in  the 
IS  th  century  (ai ter  1730)  a  longer  period  of  peace  was  ass- 
iêned  to  the  country,  in  which  by  the  practice  of  SÉ^riculture, 
commerce  and  manuf ectures,  it  develooed  into  coœfort-and  well- 
being. 

The  Renaissance  entereû  Denmark  coicparatively  iate.   It  was 
at  first  based  cnieily  on  German  influences,  but  later  was  in 
aliïiost  entire  dependence  upod  Netherlendish  art,  which  indeed 
in  part  directly  penetrated,  partly  by  the  médiation  of  the 
norLh  Êerman  coast  iands.   under  the  art-lovine  king  Ohristi- 
3  ?an  IV,  tiie  Renaissance  style  developed  in  a  manner  character- 
izing  tbe  Danish  individuality.   It  adopted  tbe  erand  lines 
of  tbe  wetherlandish,  Dut  worked  in  its  own  way.   Character- 
istic  for  it  is  an  excellent  grouping  of  the  architectural 
masses  with  a  soaiewnat  repressed  architectural  subdivision 
and  tbe  adoption  of  early  Rei^pissance  onotives  and  décorations, 
The  Banish  Renaissance  merits  our  considération;  for  in  its 
Works  it  orings  eut  their  arcnitectural  purpose  with  particu- 
larly  clear  expression. 

Tne  first  importent  work  is  the  château  of  Kronoors  near 
Helsingôr  (l574-loSô),3  oQassive  ashler  structure  with  great 
undivided  wall  surfaces,  gbouoed  arouna  a  square  court,  with 
few  but  relatively  laree  Windows  divided  by  aiullicns,  rich 
and  low  roof  cornices  and  capriciously  curved  sables.   Tne 
form  treatment  is  expressly  êerman,  and  in  any  case  witnout 
direct  adhérence  to  Netberlandisb  models.   Tbe  œost  important 
monument  is  the  château  of  Fredericksborg,  erected  by  Christ- 
ian IV  in  lô08-162r^   It  lies  on  tbree  isl&nds  connected  oy 
bridges,  the  first  of  which  conteins  the  external  forecourt 
with  tne  bousekeeoing  buildines,  the  second  the  lower  court 
flanked  by  two  story  éovernaient  structures.   On  the  third  is- 
land  lies  the  main  ouilding  compoeed  of  three  winés,  which  en- 
close tbe  court  cf  honor  on  three  sides.  (Pié.  364).   The  co- 
urt design  makes  an  imposine  and  narîionious  impression  by  the 
well  weigbed  proportions,  the  sreat  tower,  the  smali  staiiaiay 
*   '   towers,  Dy  tne  open  two  story  arcade  oorticos  on  the  rear  winé. 
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and  by  the  harmonious  treatment  of  tbe  wnole  and  tbe  de&ails. 
Tfie  portais  and  tbe  arcades  exhibit  a  rich  and  strong  archit- 
ecture. (&'i.É.  365),   Besides  tiie  other  rooms  in  tùe  interior, 
Darticularly  ti^e  Ritter  i)alland  tûe  chapel  are  maénificently 
bandled  in  tûe  sûyle  of  tùe  mature  Dortbern  Renaissance.   Tne 
Creator  of  tbe  design  is  unknown.   It  is  assumed  tbat  tbe  ki- 
Dg  bimself  furnished  tbe  basai  ideas.   In  the  érection  tbe  y 
younger  Bans  von  Steenwinkel  and  also  probably  the  Netberland- 
er  Anton  van  Obbergen,  etnployed  in  Danziê,  took  part,   Somewhat 
later  was  erected  in  tbe  same  style  tbe  consicerably  siraller 
but  lofty  château  of  Rosenborg  in  Sopenbagen  (1Ô10-1623).  Q 
GbriBtian  IV  directly  busied  himseli  witb  its  design,   It  con- 
sists  of  a  rectangular  winé  witb  bay  Windows  and  êables  on  t 
tbe  ends,  a  small  polygonal  stairway  tower,  at  tbe  sides  t»o 
slender  square  towers  on  tbe  façade  (Pig,  366),  and  a  massive 
principal  tower  in  tbe  ooiddle  of  tbe  rear  side.   Tbe  interior 
of  tbe  building,  for  whicb  the  king  always  exbibited  a  préfér- 
ence, was  coiDfortably  equipp^d,  but  later  was  much  changed. 
To  tbe  same  time  belongs  tbe  E'xchange  (Bourse)  in  Gopenbaéen 
(after  1610),  erected  at  tbe  barber  by  Hans  von  Steenwinkel 
tûe  Younéer,   It  is  an  elongated  two  story  Davilién  witb  a  s 
suDoivision  oi  tbe  façade  by  bermes,  iœpressive  portais  and 
gables  on  tbe  front  and  an  animated  outline  of  tbe  roof,  pro- 
duced  py  tbe  roof  gables  set  along  tbe  aain  façade  and  the  w 
wonderfully  shaped  spire  of  tbe  tower  in  tbe  form  of  four  dra- 
gons'' tails  twisted  together.  Tbe  interior  originally  bad 
two  long  corridors  alcng  wbich  were  arranéed  sale  bootbs  on 
both  sides.  Tbe  aiost  mature  work  of  Steenwinkel  is  the  tomb 
chapel  at  tbe  catbedral  of  Roeskilde  (1617),  impressive  both 
externally  and  internally.  To  church  architecture  was  direct- 
ly transferred  tne  style  of  the  château  architecture,   Tbere- 
fore  tbey  mostly  appear  as  sligûtly  develooed  oréanic  créati- 
ons: also  tbey  acake  the  impression  of  a  ratfaer  tiinid  ireedom 
irom  the  Gothic.  Tbe  cbief  work  of  Danisb  cburcb  arcbitectue 
is  tbe  Trinity  cnurcb,  founded  in  1637  iy  Gooennagen  by  Chris- 
tian IV.  It  is  an  externally  beavy  but  internally  earyest  a 
and  grand  hall  building  witb  still  entirely  Qothic  ceiling  v 
vaults.  Over  tbe  interior  of  tbe  cburch  is  found  a  êreat  li- 
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library  hall.   Tfle  remarkable  round  tower  teraiinatiDg  in  a  d 
platioran  was  intended  for  astronomicel  observations  (it  àncio-- 
des  a  coffiiortable  ascendiné  indilàcal  ramp,  wide  enouêb  to  dri- 
ve op  a  carriage  with  four  horses.  *  Among  tbe  works  of  the 
citizens'  architecture  the  first  place  is  taken  by  the  so-cal- 
led  "Dyvekes  bouse"  in  Capeniiageri,  built  in  1616  by  the  burg- 
oœaster  Hansen.   It  is  a  three  story  structure  with  two  êabl- 
es  rising  oeside  each  other  over  the  longer  façade,  kept  in 
the  Netherlandisb  style,  yet  not  without  réminiscences  of  6er- 
maii  art,  part.iouj  srly  of  the  arsenal  in  Danzig. 

♦  To    the  monuments   of  Danish  ohureh   arohi  teoture,    etrictly 
speaking,    also   bélouga    the   Trinity  churoh   at   Kristianstad. ( 
(triage  324:    S'ig,    369)  . 

3oûn  aiter  the  middle  of  the  17  tn  century  followed  the  tr- 
ansition of  tbe  Danisn  Renaissance  to  tne  Barocco  style. 

In  èJorway,  tfaat  remained  united  to  Denmark  until  the  year 
1S14,  and  this  time  was  dépendent  on  Benmark  in  language  and 
literature  as  well  as  in  art.^  îhe  primary  conditions  were  w 
wanting  for  a  further  spread  of  the  massive  construction  chi- 
efly  cominR  m  considération  Dor  the  Renaissance.   As  a  natu- 
rel stone,  chiefly  geanite  difficuit  to  work  las  at  coffimand; 
tne  making  oi  bricks  was  liiiited  to  tne  smaller  région  of  tbe 
south.   rîonsequently  Norway  scarcely  advanced  Deyond  tbe  anc- 
ient  native  wooden  architecture,  that  grew  up  with  tne  peuple 
on  the  soil.  Indeed  the  Renaissance  also  there  influenced  t 
tbe  structural  fraaiework  and  tbe  ornamentôl  détails.   But  im- 
portant monuments  cannot  be  indicated. 
4.  Sweden. 

With  the  déclaration  of  its  independence  from  Denmark  and 
tne  restoraticn  of  the  national  by  Gustavus  Vasa  (1523),  Swe- 
den entered  on  an  unexcected  advance,  which  orougbt  to  it  a 
very  important  position  amoné  H'uropean  nations,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  northern  great  Power  by  the  particioation  of  Gust- 
avus Adolphus  (1611-1632)  in  the  tbirty  years  '  war.   The  \7asa 
period  —  Gustavus  Vasa  and  his  immediste  successors  Sric  XÎV 

(1560-1568)  and  Johann  II  (diea  1592)  showed  tnernselves  to  be 
zealous  patrons  of  art  —  so  magnificent  for  the  political  dé- 
veloppent of  the  kingdom,  was  especielly  favorable  for  tne  f 
ilourishing  of  architecture, and  thereby  for  trie  entrance  of 
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tbe   Renaissance.   In  its  course  may  be  distinguistea  two  div- 
isions, the   early  period  till  1600  and  the  late  period  until 
1650.   Tne  loriner  corresponds  in  tbe  history  of  development 
to  the  early  Renaissance,  the  latter  to  the   fiiéh  Renaissance.* 

*  The  Sivediah   hâte  Renaiaaanee  falls    in    the   period    of    the 
Baroooc   and   Rococo  stylée.      Jfe   shal    therefore    treat    il    in    the 
aucceeding  chapter^fVolume  3), 

The  formation  of  tbe  style  was  tbus  aubstantially  completed 
as  in  tbe  otber  German  countries.  At  least  on  the  more  impor- 
tant  ffionuDDents,  architecture  was  chiefly  practiced  by  foreign- 
ers,  indeed  by  Netherlanders  and  Gernians;  therefore  is  deter- 
minative  sometioîes  tbe  Netherlandish,and  sometimes  the  Germaû 
influence.  In  gênerai  the  Swedisfc  Renaissance  adhères  more 
closely  to  the  German i.tàan  the  Danish.  In  the  "early  Vasa  pe- 
(1523-1000)  the  mediaeval  mode  of  tbought  still  predoœinated. 
On  the  fe«  churcnes  gothic  forms  were  still  employed  in  déta- 
ils. Tne  èreat  chateaus  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  high 
nobility  were  naostly  composée^  of  several  wings,  tbat  were  2r- 
ouped  around  an  cpen  court  with  rouna  or  square  towers  at  the 
angles.   Until  tbe  end  of  the  16  th  century  the  exterior  was 
enclosed  liKe  a  lortress;  the  wall  surfaces  remained  undivid- 
ed  and  the  chief  weight  was  laid  on  solid  bondiné.   Tbe  desi- 
gn of  the  Windows  was  still  irreéular.   In  tbe  arranéement  of 
the  rooms  and  stairways  little  attention  was  paid  to  conveni- 
ence.   The  Renaissance  was  chiefly  employed  on  détails,  on  t 
j^A^the  portais,  gables  and  on  the  décoration.  The  country  seats 
of  the  nobility  in  the  16  th  century  were  principally  struct- 
ural groupB  like  great  farmsteads  and  enclosed  by  palisades 
or  heages.  If  they  were  treated  as  permanent  dwellings,  they 
iiîostly  bad  a  modest  extent  in  the  form  of  high  rectangular 
stone  structures  without  external  subdivision.   Only  the  por- 
tais and  gables  sometiaies  received  an  architectural  treatment, 
Tne  citizens'  dwellings  in  the  cities  were  narrow  houses  with 
three  or  four  Windows  in  front,  simple  portais  and  stepoed  or 
curved  gables  in  the  style  of  tbe  Netherlandisb-fferman  Renais- 
sance.  In  the  décorative  motives  was  preferred  the  German  so= 
called  Aldegrever  ornament  with  the  long-stemmed  trefoil  lea- 
ves.  (Page  276).  The  later  Vasa  period  (1600-1650)  brings  a 
decided  endeavor  for  regularity  of  tbe  plan  of  the  buildiné 
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and  an  approoriate  and  convenient  arranéement  of  rooms.  On 
the  otber  fiand  tbe  care  in  the  treatment  of  détails  is  diain- 
isûed.  The   détails  ever  more  fall  into  a  certain  dryness  and 
tastelessness,  probably  partly  due  to  overproduction.  ûikew- 
ise  in  tnis  period  tbe  chief  attention  is  devoted  to  the  por- 
tais and  gables.  About  tne  end  of  the  17  th  century  became 
perceptible  numerous  Barocco  tendencies  in  the  éeneral  design 
as  well  as  in  the  architecture  and  décoration,  besides  class- 
istic  attempts  tn  the  sensé  of  the  Netherlandish  conceptions. 
The  latter  attained  full  supremacy  first  in  the  second  half 
of  this  century. 

Among  the  monuments  of  the  early  Vasa  period,  the  château 
of  Gripsholffi  is  the  first  important  work.  (Sôdermanland;  15- 
37-159Ô).   It  still  has  the  irregular  plan  of  a  mediaeval  cas- 
tle  with  twG  courts,  strong  towers  and  undivided  walls  of  red 
brickwork.  The  water  château  of  Wadstena  (after  1535)  has  an 
entirely  symaietrical  plan  as  an  unusually  elongated  narrow  r 
rectangle,  whose  front  side  is  orotected  by  low  and  massive 
round  towers  as  bastions.  Procc  about  lôôC  onward  the  château 
of  Kalmar,  dating  from  tbe  middle  âges,  was  chanéed  into  a  m 
modem  fortress  by  extensive  new  structures.   Tne  Duildinés 
forming  its  nucleus  are  oicturesQuely  erouoed  around  an  irr- 
egular court  witD  round  or  polygonal  anêle  tov/ers.   The  wall 
surfaces  are  undivided  ud  to  the  gables.  Stronely  projectine 
Dulwarks  emonesize  the  firtress  character.  (Pig.  367).   The 
portais  exhibit  te-,  ^reéofflinent  style  of  the  developed  .German 
Renaissance,  yei.  nave  a  reT.erkaniy  Jistinouighei  an-3  classic- 
al  exoression.   întireiy  classical  is  toe  beauTsiful  lountain 
in  the  court  (aDouo  1530),  wdicn  olosely  adharas  to  the  late 
Renaissance  of  uDosr  Italy.  *  In  the  interior-is  the  strikin^ 
apartment  of  kins  5rio  XTV^  it  has  a  inonumental  t.enâency  and 
is  very  well  preserved  in  its  for.iier  condition.  (Piâ.  363), 
It  has  a  strong  subdivision  of  the  v/alls  by  Oorintùian  three= 
quarter  colUiHns  with  heavy  cornioe  and  a  magnificent  ceilind, 
oroperly  har.nonized  therewith  in  its  ornaiioentâtion. 

*  In    the    liorary   of    king   Ei'ia   XTV   was   found    an   édition   of 
Vi  truuius'    works,    besides   othef   ûooks   on    the    l  iterature   of   art, 

To  the  later  Vasa  oeriod  oelonés  cbataau  Wibyholm  (ccuDleted 
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1626)   wnose  thres  winâs  ars  groaped  around  a  court.   The  ar- 

.,  chitecture  snows  a  iTiixture  of  the  i^etherlandi-sh  brick  style 
with  Serinan  fornis.   Château  Jacobsdahl  (1544)  has  a  wide  cou- 
rt, open  in  front.  The  main  building  is  subdivided  by  a  col- 
ossal pilaster  order  in  the  Dutch  style,   The  gênerai  design 
and  architecture  exhibits  numerous  3arocco  tendancies.   Among 
the  private  buildings  the  Petersen  house  at  Stockholm,  built 
before  the  middle  oi  the  17  th  century,  still  has  a  façade 
develooad  to  the  width  of  a  oalace  with  seven  window  axes  and 
four  stories  ('the  uppermost  treated  as  a  half  s  tory),  and  gr- 
aceful  portai  and  gable  architecture  in  the  style  of  the  Neth- 
erlandish  Renaissance.   The  same  character  is  borne  by  a  gro- 
ap  of  narrow  and  high  houses  standing  on  the  great  marketpla- 
ce,  which  already  exhibit  Sarocco  réminiscences  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  portai  and  tne  sable. 

3hurch  architecture  in  the  first  Vasa  oeriod  is  oest  repres- 
snted  Dy  the  church  of  3.  Jacob  in  Stockholni  (  ^f  ter  1533),  a 
still  entirely  3othic  clan  witn  three  stories  and  six  bays  in 
tne  nave  and  star  vaults.   Ofily  on  the  oortals  and  tne  gables, 
whicn  are  treated  like  tne  gables  of  palaces  and  houses,  is 
exDressed  the  Renaissance.   The  .nost  important  church  buildi- 
ng of  tne  second  Vasa  period  is  the  Trinity  church  at  Kristi- 
anstad,  begun  in  1313  Dy  king  Christian  TV  of  ûenmark  at  a  t- 
tiffle,  when  the  city  was  still  Danisn.   It  consists  of  a  rect- 
angular  and  wide  three  aisled  nave,  which  at  tne  middle  is 
enlarged  at  both  sides  oy  an  addition  like  a  transept.   Two 
row3  01  five  in  each  of  hign  and  unusually  slender  octagonal 
granité  oiers  suoDort  transverse  arches,  on  which  rest  ribbed 
cross  vaults  in  the  Sothic  style.   The  exterior  bears  the  ch- 
aracter of  the  Danish  Renaissance  by  tne  combination  of  red 
bricks  with  eut  stone,  by  the  ashlar  angles  and-bands,  and  t 
the  seven  volute  gables,  treated  just  like  those  on  nouses. 
(^ig.  3Ô9).   Tne  architect  is  unknown.   Indeed  there  also  the 
architecture-loving  and  art-loviné  kiné  deternnined  the  domin- 
ating  Unes  of  the  design,  The  Riddarsholm  church  at  Stock- 
holm, transformed  from  an  old  H^ranciscan  church  and  extended 
by  the  addition  of  an  entire  séries  of  tomb  chapels,  chiefly 
possesses  importance  as  the  resting  nlace  of  the  Swedish  kings 

(Qustavus  Adolonus  and  otners),  as  well  as  of  the  éreat  of  tne 
country. 
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;  r  M,      RËL^ÎAIS3A[^0lî  ARCHITEOTURg  IN  ENGLAND. 

A.   Bistorioal  QeveloDrnent  and  Styla. 

England  entered  the  oeriod  oi  tns  Renaissanoe  ander  the  Ho- 
use  of  Tudor  (1435-^1$03) ,  The  last  qaeeri  oi  tnat  House,  511  is- 
abeth  (1553-1003),  increased  the  prosoerity  oi  the  country  by 
economical  rule  and  effective  administration  of  justice,  str- 
engthanad  the  sea  power,  founded  colonies  in  iiorth  America 
and  the  Sast  Indies,  and  laid  the  foandation  for  the  iater 
position  of  the  British  monarchy  as  a  ôreat  power,  Under  her 
successor,  James  I,  king  of  3cotland  (lô03-162o),  toe  three 
Britisn  kinâdoms  of  Snêland,  Scotland  and  Irelans^  were  united 
in  a  national  union.   In  spite  of  the  violent  internai  distur- 
bances,  chiefly  owin^  to  religion  and  the  risiné  of  the  peoo- 
le  against  tne  réduction  of  their  rights,  and  the  several  fo- 
reign  wars  against  Rolland,  Soain  and  i^rance,  the  prosperity 
continued  in  the  entire  17  tn  century.   In  the  IS  th  century 
England,  in  conséquence  of  its  fortunate  internai  and  extern- 
al  politios,  rose  to  that  position  as  a  world  oower  dominati- 
ng  ail  the  océans,  whicn  it  has  maintained  to  the  oresent  day. 

As  tne  politicâl  nistory  oi  îngland  was  carried  on  quite  in- 
dependently,  tnanks  to  its  favoraole  éeoéraohical  location, 
the  individuality  of  its  national  cn-iracter  and  its  proininent 
colonial  aotivity,  so  likawise  tne  art  nistory  took  an  indep- 
endent  développent.   At  a  tima  in  whicn  humanism.  Renaissance 
and  ref ormation  in  other  countries  had  produced  an  alinost  com- 
olete  break  witn  the  past,  in  Sngland  the  sound  oonservative 
sensé  of  the  peoole  witn  the  tough  force  innate  within  it  lo- 
ng adhered  to  mediaeval  traditions.   Pirst  in  the  second  half 
of  the  lô  th  century,  under  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  was 
continued  the  iiiighty  inoveiient  already  brought  a  century  earl- 
iar  fro:!!  îtaly  across  tha  channel.  The  Mènerai  conditions  t 
there  were  especially  favorable  for  tne  acceotance  of  new  in- 
tellectual  and  artistic  ideas.   The  concentration  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  on  tne  Engiish  coasts  and  the  development 
of  the  capital  at  London  as  a  Surooean  market  wpeught  a  trans- 
formation in  the  économie  and  social  conditions.  The  taies 
of  the  wealtn  of  tne  new  world  fostered  not  only  an  adventur- 
ous  spirit  to  tha  utmost,  tnay  also  contributed  to  an  easy  a 
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and  lavian  tendency  of  life,   Tne  Snéland  of  aueen  Slisabeth 
was  inferior  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  to  no  other  oountry. 
Her  aée  was  one  of  tne  most  splendid  m  Snéland'a  political 
bistiory.   ihe  victorioua  contest  witii  Soain,  tûen  tne  éreate- 
st  power,  had  produoed  an  elevated  feelin|  of  joy  in  the  nat- 
ional existence,  to  whicn  its  poet  Shakesoeare  (1564-Î616)  g 
r„pgave  éloquent  expression.   In  his  works  appeared  the  signs  of 
the  time,  in  the  South  and  also  hère,  mighty  passions  and  af- 
flictions in  suoerhuoQan  strength. 

Of  ail  the  arts,  architecture  in  Snéland  was  most  closely 
connected  with  the  people  and  the  occurrences  of  tneir  lives. 
ffrom  the  great  économie  and  national  élévation  and  the  chané- 
ed  intellectual  tendenéy,  it  received  the  strongest  icpulses. 
The  rich  iBerchants  develooed  the  idea  of  hooie  comfort  in  the 
satisfaction  of  their  increased  requirements  for  their  dwell- 
ings  in  regard  to  their  location,  number,  size,  arrangement 
and  treatment  of  the  rooora.  fbe  cities  received  a  changed  a 
appearance;  ïhe  rule  of  the  citizen  class  already  becaoïe  évi- 
dent in  their  architectural  style.   îne  nobility  lost  its  war- 
like  and  défiant  oharacter.   At  their  caatles  the  earlier  and 
often  gloomy  rooms  arrangea  for  attack  and  défense  now  gave 
place  to  light  and  splendid  porticos.   Por  the  seats  of  the 
nobles,  as  for  the  royal  court,  the  endeavor  for  coniiort  and 
refinennent  of  tne  entire  life  was  determi native. 

'îhe  Renaissance  for.ns  occasionally  aopeared  already  before 
tne  middle  oi  tne  lô  th  century,  but  first  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Slisabeth  were  generally  acceoted,   She  indeed  gave 
but  uniiTiDortant  architectural  commissions  (gallery  in  Windsor), 
but  suûplied  the  nobility  with  animated  imoulses  for  the  ére- 
ction of  oalâces  and  country  seats.   The  advancemsnt  of  the 
Renaissance  was  based  more  on  lorei^n  influences -and  theoret- 
ical  studies,  than  on  an  innate  art  sensé.   Already  Bolbein 
the  Younger  (oage  S9S)  contributed  on  his  first  jounney  to  E 
Eîngland  (1586)  and  later  during  his  permanent  stay  there  (af- 
ter  1532)  much  to  the  Knowledge  of  tne  new  style  and  to  its 
extension.   In  tne  year  1533  an  Snelisnman,  John  Shute,  after 
having  been  in  Italy,  oublisned  the  first  Snslish  work  on  the 
columnar  orders;  later  tne  writings  of  Philioert  de  l'Orme 
were  also  translated  mto  HJnslisn. 
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As  m  ail  nortnern  countries,  tne  Renaissance  éléments  first 
appeared  as  added  ornamental  forais,  vritiiout  substantially  ch- 
angin^  the  mediaeval  system  of  construction.   Tiius  ori^inated 
a  picturesque  and  very  charining  mixture  of  tûe  Renaissance  w 
with  the  'Tudor  style,  in  which  the  mediaeval  motives  were  gr- 
adually  suppressed,  while  those  of  the  Renaissance  exoerienc- 
ed  an  inoreasing  refinement.   Under  James  I  (1603-1325)  the 
treatment  oi  xorms  was  already  tolerably  Dure,  even  if  the 
mediaeval  mode  still  reacted.   Sut  under  his  successor  Charl- 
es I  (1685-1S49)  the  Renaissance  Drsdo^ninated  in  its  entire 
purity.   The  art-loviag  king  maintained  intimate  relations  w 
with  two  9utch  paiaters,  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  even  collected 
art  treasures,  and  was  inclined  to  Romanism  as  in  bis  politi- 
cal  and  religious  opinions,  so  thaï,  the  Renaissance  found  in 
hiifi  a  zealoas  patron.   In  tne  second  half  of  tne  17  th  centu- 
ry  (ai ter  13ô5 )  âooeared  a  strong  theoretical  tendency  in  Sn- 
glish  architecture,  that  oontinued  until  the  be^inning  of  Ne- 
oclassioism  (middle  of  the  1^  th  century). 

Accordingly  three  periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  e 
évolution  of  the  Snglish  Renaissance,  the  early  Renaissance 
01  about  1530-1S25  —  the  Snglish  subdivide  this  oeriod  into 
two  sections,  those  of  the  ElisaDethan  and  of  the  JacoDean 
styles  f  —  the  high  Renaissance  frcn  1685  to  1665,  and  one 
late  Renaissance  from  1365  to  1750.   The  latter  period  falls 
entirely  in  the  time  of  the  Barocco  and  Rococo  styles, 

*  In  Englaad  aftsr  the  Prenoh  example,  from  the  beginninq 
of  the  Renaissance  the  distinct  sti/le  tendenoies  of  Engliah 
architecture  were  named   after   the  monarchs    then   reigning, 

ïn  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  style,  the  early  Renaiss- 
ance is  particularly  interestin^,  since  it  bears  an  indeoend- 
ent  and  entirely  national  character.   Tt  is  most  clearly  exp- 
ressed  on  the  palaces  and  the  country  seats  of  the  nobility. 
The  Snglish  country  seat  oreserves  the  aatioBal  tradition  and 
thereby  differs  as  much  froin  the  Italian  palaces  as  fron  the 
B'i.-eDCh  chateaus.   It  was  located  in  the  green  landscape  as  if 
it  had  grown  there,  so  that  it  mignt  afford  as  many  and  as  c 
charming  views  of  the  park  as  possible.   Men  thereiore  arran- 
gea, in  order  to  also  provide  side  Windows  for  the  more  impo- 
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j  ^  iinoortant.  roouis,  several  projections  and  reoeasions  in  toe 

èround  oian,  uithout  taking  tliorough  care  for  the  development 
of  a  façade  in  a  plane,  and  chiefly  sought  to  obtain  picturas- 
Que  effeots.   On  thèse  priiiciples  could  be  developed  no  fixed 
architectural  System.   îor  the  extensive  structures  the  grou- 
nd  plan  generally  sho/fs  an  arrangement  of  three  winâs  of  the 
building  in  the  form  of  a  l.atin  H.   Great  and  well  lignted 
entrance  halls,  spacious  and  richly  treated  stairways  (i'ig. 
370),  long  and  wide  Ralleries  are  the  rooms  preferred  by  loc- 
ation anâ  treatment.  Around  then  are  ôrouped  the  proper  liv- 
ing  apartrnents  and  the  subordinate  rooms.   The  stairs  were  c 
generally  constructed  of  wood-  thay  hâve  richly  carved  raili- 
Dgs.   In  the  livins  rooins  (Sig.  371)  the  colossal  mantle  for- 
ais the  principal  object  of  the  décoration  and  not  seldom  ext- 
ends  froai  floor  to  ceiling.   'Phe  bay  Windows  and  walls  were 
preferably  covered  by  finely  treated  wooden  panel ing,  freq- 
uently  for  the  entire  height  of  the  walls.  ?or  the  ceiliné 
in  a  striking  way  wooden  construction  was  but  seldom  chosen; 
stuGco  was  preferred,  indeed  as  an  innovation  on  the  forooer 
ffiode  of  treatuient,  and  to  which  was  âiven  a  subdivision  into 
sîiiall  panels  by  curved  orojecting  naouldings,  with  rosettes  a 
and  sometimes  even  han^ing  pendants  (in  imitation  of  the  late 
Sothic  pendants)  at  the  intersections  of  the  bands.   On  the 
exterior  the  characteristic  inarks  consist  of  porticos  witn 
colufflns  and  richly  treated  heraldic  ornamentation,  later  in 
several  storied  and  portai  structures  riainé  like  towers  wi- 
th coluiDDS  set  in  pairs  (^'Ig.  37©),  very  large  Windows  divid- 
ed  by  several  mullions  and  cross  bars,  the  bay  window  witn  m 
iBullions,  oerforated  balustrades,  siiople  narrow  carved  gables, 
behind  them  being  concealed  the  roofs,  bay  and  bell  turrets, 
and  nuiïierous  strongly  accented  chi-nneys,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  coluïîins  (9ig.  372),   In  tne  détails  is  found  a  bold  oombi- 
5;  nation  of  inorganic  fonns  (Tudor  and  pointed  Windows  are  not 
seldoiii  flanked  oy  Renaissance  pilasters,  classical  window  en- 
closures  cling  oeneatn  Gothic  gables;  yet  a  certain  unity  can- 
not  be  denied  to  the  whole,  so  that  a  tasteful  effect  is  pro- 
duced.   After  the  forms  of  détails  had  also  become  clarified 
and  complète  purity  had  been  won  (about  1300),  the  Sothic  st- 
ill  influenced  tne  arrangeaient  of  the  members  and  the  extended 
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proportions  (S'igs.  373,  378).   The  arnount  of  atons  and  stucco 
décoration  at  first  seems  to  hâve  been  chiefly  foliacé  in  tbe 
hollows  and  friezea,  and  it  is  very  similar  in  modeling  to  tn- 
at  of  the  SJrench  Renaissance  of  ?^ranois  T;  later  it  passes  in- 
to  tne  style  of  the  Serman  overlaid  and  rolled  work. 

The  cbataaas  mostly  rise  from  éreat  terraces,  from  which  s 
steps  lead  down  into  ti^e  lower  ornamental  gardens,  laid  out 
in  the  Italian  taste,  which  in  their  turn  were  aéain  enclosed 
from  the  axternal  park  by  fine  ornamental  grilles.   Besides 
stone  construction  in  the  English  early  Renaissance  wood  con- 
struction also  was  highly  developed.  Not  only  in  the  country 
but  also  in  the  cities  are  preserved  a  great  number  of  charm- 
ing  monuments,  thanks  to  the  durability  of  the  materials  (mo- 
stly walnut  or  oak).  On  the  houses  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  façade  is  occupied  by  Windows,  frequently  so 
much  so  that  tne  front  walls  apoear  to  be  constructed  of  wood- 
en  framework  witù  glass  panels.   The  country  seats  as  a  rule 
do  not  exceed  two  stories,  ^t  in  the  cities  the  wooden  hou- 
ses ûave  several  stories  projacting  beyond  each  other  with 
bay  Windows  and  steeo  gables.   The  effect  is  based  on  the  pr- 
ODortiona  of  tne  ooenings  to  the  wall  surfaces,  gnd  m  tnese 
on  the  alternation  of  woodwork  and  olastered  surfaces,   Ghar- 
acteristic  is  the  oarallel  portions  of  the  vertical  posts 
and  of  tne  oblique  ties,  repeated  with  such  narrow  intervals, 
that  only  a  narrow  strip  of  wall  lies  betweea  thefn,  about  the 
width  of  the  timbers.   Otherwise  the  chief  décoration  is  for- 
med  by  crossed  circular  and  auatrefoil  eut  timbers  (page  SB; 
S'ig.  374).   Surface  ornainents  likewisi  occur  generally,  but 
actual  Works  of  tne  sculotor  are  rare. 

The  ilisabethan  style  also  continued  under  tne  reién  of  Ja- 
mes I  (1Ô03-1ÔS5),  indeed  with  increasing  refinement.   With 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  17  th  century,  the  style 
matured  into  the  nigh  Renaissance.   The  Italian  séries  of  fo- 
rms  was  adopted  witn  ail  its  conséquences,  under  the  lead  of 
;.  a  great  master  trained  in  Italy,  indeed  in  the  conception  reo- 
resented  by  Balladio.   Thus  arose  on  Sn^âlish  soil  buildings, 
which  chariTi  us,  even  if  créations  from  the  schooi  of  the  gre- 
at Vicentine  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  hidh  North.   The 
activity  of  the  oriacioal  master  .vas  at  this  stage  rather  as 
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esiéniné  in  the  same  sDirit,  than  as  imitating.   In  the  late 
Renaissance  the  for.n  canon  became  in  gênerai  move   severe  and 
was  handled  in  a  more  calculated  manner.   The  architecture  in 
ita  grand  designs  frequently  makes  an  iffloosini^  impression;  b 
but  the  détails  often  apoear  cold  and  lifeless.  This  tenden- 
cy  corresponded  so  strongly  to  the  Snglish  art  spirit,  that 
it  opposed  an  insurmoantable  obstacle  to  the  victorious  cour- 
se of  the  Barocco  style,  oenetrating  into  nearly  ail  civiliz- 
ed  countries  about  the  end  of  the  17  th  oentury. 
B.  The  Most  Important  Monuments. 
The  earliest  work  of  the  Sn^lish  Renaissance  is  the  torab  of 
Benry  VII  and  his  wife  in  Westmenster  Aboey  (1518),  by  Pietro 
Torregiano  froui  Florence,  a  fellow  puoil  of  Michelan^elo.   It 
is  a  splendid  free  structure  of  marble  with  arcades  sn  piers, 
most  iichly  adorned  by  sculptures.  Likewise  the  first  ôreat 
château  of  the  early  Renaissance  was  by  an  ïtalian,  tongleat 
House,  erected  in  15Ô7-1579  by  3iovanni  of  Padua.   The  archi- 
tecture is  restrained  in  tolerably  severe  fortns.  Rut  in  the 
ground  plan  the  master  followed  the  custom  of  the  country, 
when  he  subdivided  the  façade  of  the  rectangular  design  by 
many  projections  and  treated  the  two  small  courts  as  merely 
light  courts.   As  the  first  native  architect  is  named  .loftn 
Shute,  already  known  by  his  literary  labors  (Daée  326),  and 
architect  of  the  queen.   His  practical  activity  as  such  was 
of  but  brief  duratioov  he  died  in  1564.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Thorpe,  the  great  master  of  the  early  Snglish  Renaissan- 
ce. He  began  his  abundant  activity  about  1570.  He  passes  as 
the  Creator  of  the  most  important  country  seats  of  that  time. 
Burleiéh  House  (15/7),  whose  garden  front  is  entirely  resolv- 
ed  into  narrow  wall  surfaces  by  oro.jectin^  façades  and  Dolyé- 
onal  towers;  Wollaton  Hall  in  Nottingnamshire  (1530-1533),  t 
tûat  exflibits  a  massive  middle  building  witn  angle  structures 
like  towers,  already  decidedly  adootiog  Renaissance  forma  by 
the  use  of  pilasters  and  columns  in  the  usual  séquence,  yet 
retaining  the  éreat  mullioned  Windows  and  with  éraceful  gabl- 
es on  the  anale  buildings,  which  are  imitated  from  the  Nether- 
landish;  bongfQBi  3astle  near  Salisbury  (1591-1302)  with  pro- 
ud,  low  and  very  broad  round  towers  at  the  angles  and  ooen 
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loggias  in  two  stories  on  the  middle  structure  of  tne  luain  f 
façade;  Holland  Houae  in  Kensington  near  London  (completed  in 
1Ô07),  distinguished  tay  picturesque  grouoin?,,  rien  and  varied 
external  arcditecture  and  numerous  tables;  Hatfield  House  in 
Bertf ordsùire  (ouilti  in  loll)  wltn  solendid  treattnent  extern- 
ally  and  internally.  (S'igs.  S75,    373).   The  rniddle  building 
of  the  garden  façade  is  indeed  tne  most  maânif icent  show  pie- 
ce  in  eut  stone  architecture  of  the  developed  Snglisn  Repais- 
sance.   j^ikewise  a  great  number  of  "Collèges"  (page  115)  in 
Sambridge  and  Oxford  expressly  présent  exanaples  of  the  Slisa- 
Dethan  style.   At  the  entrance  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford, Thomas  Holt  in  1597-130S  plaov^d  live  stories  of  column- 
ar  orders  over  each  other,  that  are  couoled  in  pairs  and  fla- 
nk  tne  round-arched  portai  as  well  as  the  mullioned  window. 
One  of  the  latest  orincioal  works  of  tëe  early  Renaissance  is 
-."^  Aston  Bail  near  Birilngham  (161B-1635),  a  relatively  sioiola  b 
building,  but  cnaracteristic  for  the  greater  number  of  the  S 
Snglisii  country  seats  of  tnis  time.  (Piç.  372).   Besides  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  the  public  buildings,  the  citizens' 
aronitacture  of  the  early  Renaissance  iB  an  entire  séries  of 
cities  is  reoresented  by  works  neritinp;  considération,  both 
in  stone  and  in  wooden  construction. 

'The  cniei  master  of  tne  Snglisn  high  Renaissance  was  Iniôo 
Jones  (1573-1Ô51) ,  whona  the  Sngiish  révère  as  tneir  sreatest 
architect.   9e  was  twice  in  ïtaly  for  continued  studies,  and 
there  became  a  zealous  reoresentative  of  the  tendency  of  Pal- 
ladio.  No  other  northern  master  entered  so  deeply  into  his 
spirit  as  Jones.   His  architectural  activity  commenced  about 
1604.   în  tne  year  1816  the  kiné  aoDointed  him  suoerintendent 
of  buildings.   Soon  afterwards  he  designed  by  order  his  chief 
work,  a  colossal  palace  for  Fjondon,  which  in  a  later  second 
design  be  enlarged  into  a  still  greater  design.  Accordiné  to 
this  the  structures  formed  a  rectangle  1200  x  399  ft.  and  we- 
re  érouoed  around  seven  courts,  an  elon^ated  middle  court  and 
three  smaller  courts  at  each  side.   The  middle  ones  of  thèse 
were  designed  as  arcaded  courts.  Unfortunately  only  the  ban- 
quet hall,  Whitehall,  was  comoleted,  having  a  width  of  seven 
window  axes.   The  structure  ilosely  adhères  to  Palladio*s  wo- 
rks. (y'ig.  377).   Only  in  one  ooint  tne  British  master  did  n 
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not  tpead  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Italian  instructor;  he  made 
no  use  of  the   conibination  of  several  stories,  *  Whitehall  is 
in  two  stories.   Tbe  proud  faoade  above  a  rusticated  base  bas 
on  the  foar  inner  window  piers  three-guarter  oolumns  of  the 
lonic  order  in  the  lower  and  of  the  ^orinthian  in  the  upoer 
story,  at  each  side  of  the  outer  Windows  bein$  a  oilaster  wi- 
th  ooupied  coluains  at  both  angles.   Above  the  main  comice  e 
extesda  a  crownia§  balustrade.   On  the  éarden  façade  of  3. 
John's  collège  in  Oxford  (1331-1635),  iones  adhered  to  tradi- 
tion in  the  arranseinent,  still  colthiné  tne  structural  membe- 
rs  in  Renaissance  forms.   Of  his  other  works  are  to  be  menti- 
oned  :-  Raynham  Hall  in  Norfolk  (1330),  the  former  villa  of 
^^^;th6  queen  in  the  park  of  Sreenwicn,  wnose  middle  projection 
in  the  uDper  story  was  resolved  into  a  lo2Sia  with  six  col- 
umns;  ïïilton  Bouse  in  Salisbury  (1640)  with  the  splendid  roo- 
ms  known  as  the  "single  and  double  cubes",  as  well  as  Ashburn- 
hâiii  Bouse  in  Westminster  with  an  imposing  stairway.   On  tne 
onurch  of  3.  Paul  in  Êoveot  Jarden  at  rL,ondon  he  built  a  Dort- 
ico,  where  he  first  transferred  the  schene  of  tne  columnar  t 
temple  vtith  Porinthian  columns  and  anale  oiers  to  church  arc- 
hitecture.  As  a  particularly  beautiful  work  was  esteerned  tne 
no  lonéer  existins  façade  of  Somerset  Bouse. 

Jones  was  one  of  tne  sreat  masters  of  aronitecture.   Be  mo- 
st  strikinâly  embodied  the  éround  orinciples  established  by 
himself:-  ""Order  in  the  trsatment  of  buildings,  solidity  in 
construction,  strength  and  fresnness  in  style".  He  was  a  onas- 
ter  in  dominât ing  architscbural  (Basses  and  in  establishing 
the  proportions,  grand  in  the  architectural  disoosition,  dis- 
tinguished  in  architectural  exorassion,  a'uoidinR  everythine 
merely  external  and  little.   His  works  are  characterized  as 
unified  créations  of  an  artistic  individuality,  full  of  char- 
acter,  mature,  with  a  sovereign  certainty  of  the  treattuent  of 
interiors  in  aaterials  and  forfns. 

After  his  death  occurred  a  period  of  repose  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  Ënglish  architecture.  It  first  arose  in  a  new  advan- 
ce  at  the  tiine,  when  Ohristopher  Wren,  the  principal  noaster 
01  tne  Rnglisû  late  Renaissance  began  nis  eDOCh-makin^  acti- 
vity.   The  créations  of  this  successor,  alléed  to  the  éreat 
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Jones  in  spirit,  ériginateà  in  the  period  of  the   ^aroooo  style. 
We  shall  tlàerefore   consider  thein  in  the  next  voluae. 

*  yOter  maatsfa,    doh.n  Vanàrugh,    James  fftbba   and   othera  gen- 
erally   enplo^ed    the  o&loaaal    order. 
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Qonoert  âaii  in  feeipzig,  completed  in  1SS4  by  his  associate  S 
Sehuîieden,  that  m  its  Hellenistio-Glassiatic  Renaissance  pro- 
duced  a  very  aistxnguished  impression.   Berman  Ende  (1830-1907) 
treated  the  Muséum  of  Ëtiinology  at  Berlin  (1880-1836)  in  the 
heaviest  fornas  of  tiie  Italian  ûién  Renaissance,  particularly 
i»  its  ciroular  buildine  constpucted  at  the  corner  of  two  str- 
eets.   Kayser  éiitoil.:Jrosheiai  passed  froœ  the  Italian  to  the 
Gerasan  Benaissance  in  the  Suchhândlerhaus  (Book-dearler's  hou- 
se),  which  they  created  in  Leipzig  (1883).  Dater  they  turned 
to  SchlStep's  Rdrocco.   Berlin  architecture  of  «odern  tiaes 
reached  the  ciiaax  in  the  Reichstaéhaus  (0iet  Palace)  erected 
by  Paul  Wallot  (page  324)  (giê.  272),  w h loÉ  irises  ob  an  area 
450,8  X  306.1  ft,  with  an  assured  mastery  of  tne  internai  tre- 
atment  and  of  the  architectural  masses,  developed  on  a  Glassi- 
stic-Barocco  basis,  xull  of  character,  with  an  architecture  in 
the  forjD  ooœbination  of  asoiring  forces,  strikingly  expressiné 
tûe  purDose  of  tne  structure,  and  to  be  oounted  with  the  aiost 
prooîinent  secular  works  of  tne  19  th  century. 

In  Eieipzig  Ludwig  Soffman  and  Paul  Dybwad  erected  the  build- 
iné  of  tne  Impérial  Sourts  (Reichgerichts)  (1887-1895);  the  a 
arci3itectural  naasses  are  dominated  by  a  mighty  donse  and  exhib- 
it  a   dignified  Glassistic  clarified  architecture  holding  a  ose- 
an  between  the  Italian  and  the  French  Renaissance.   The  Grassi 
•li^useuffi  (coïDDleted  1395)  was  createâ  b.v  Huéo  l^icht  (born  1342), 
a  pucil  of  fucae,  bas  a  hiéhly  monumental  effect  by  its  façade 
of  12  ÔoffiDosite  coluians,  recaliing  palace  Gzernin'  in  Prague 
(page  lôO),  whicû  stand  on  a  rusticated  lower  story  and  extend 
through  two  stories.   Tûe  same  master  gave  a  very  go?(d  example 
in  the  rebuildinâ  of  tne  city  hall  at  Leipzig,  ôrouoed  around 
the  principal  tower  of  tne  old  Pleissenburg,  for  the  utiliziné 
of  the  native  Renaissance,  rooted  in  tne  spirit  of  tne  locali- 
ty,in  a  very  picturesque  conceotion. 

At  Hanover  Garl  Wilh.  Hase  (1818-1902),  an  important  reores- 
entative  of  north  German  brick  Sothic,  and  a  highly  esteemed 
instructor  at  the  Polytechnic  school,  to  whom  adhered  a  wide- 
ly  branches  school  as  the  ''Genaan  Viollet-le-Duo".   Hase  rest- 
ored  with  thorough  understanding  and  révérence  a  âreat  number 
of  mediaeval  churcnes,  erected  at  Hanover  the  Provincial  Musé- 
um (1853-1358)  in  a  modem  oonceived  Romanesque  style,  the  Sh- 
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Obristus  church  (1859-1864)  as  a  cross-shaoed  basilica  in  the 
style  of  the  developed  nopth  GeriBan  early  6otiiic,  to  ntiiob  the 
aiaster  and  bis  sohooi  remained  faithful  for  a  long  tiaie.  His 
chief  work  waa  the  restoration  of  the  Marienburâ,  which  his  d 
puDil  Sdwin  Oppler  (1831-1900)  completed,  and  who  had  also  wor- 
ked  under  Siollet-le-Duc. 

ÎD  Ooloéne  the  renewal  of  the  works  Cor  the  oomoletion  of  t 
the  cathedral,  whicb  required  an  expenditure  of  six  oillioa  d 
dollars,  and  was  rei^arded  as  a  national  oroblena  for  the  entire 
German  peopie,  afforded  oarticular  évidence  of  the  smellin^  w 
waves  of  inspiration  for  the  aiiddle  âges.   As  the  leadinô  arch- 
_'  itacts  were  eœployed  Architectural  Inspector  Ahlert  froffl  1824 
to  1333,  and  afier  hiiD  on  Schinkel^s  recomm  en  dation  Ernest  ir- 
ied.  Zwirner  (1802-1361),  toarticularly  important  as  a  construc- 
tor,  and  after  his  death  ,  Bichard  Voigtel  (1829-1902).  The 
cathedral  was  completed  in  the  year  1880.   The  severity  of  the 
prevailing  esthetic  conception,  which  employed  similar  œasters 
everywhere,  tûat  the  same  structural  probleai  was  to  be  solved 
or  indicated,  led  to  a  certain  monotony,  which  distinôuish  the 
new  postions  oi  the  structure  from  the  older  ones,  oreated  ra- 
ther  aocorâiné  to  freer  artistic  views.   Among  the  numerous  à. 
éreat  cnurohes,  which  were  restored  and  coraoleted  m  the  19  th 
century  —  there  may  be  mentioned  hère  only  the  cathedral  at 
Spires  by  HtiDsch,  the  minster  at  tJlni  by  ThrSn,  Scher  and  Seyer, 
the  cathedral  at  Reaensburô  by  Qensinéer  —  the  construction 
01  the  cathedral  of  Ooloêne  occupies  the  first  place. 

ïn  Sarlsruhe  the  Juseuîn  for  the  combined  collections  (1305- 
1870)  erected  by  Joseph  BerkaïQller  (1800-1879)  bears  the  staïap 
01  a  still  pedantioally  conoeived  Italian  high  Renaissance. 
Aiter  Dim,  il^obitectural  Director  and  Professer  in  the  Polyte- 
chnic  school,  Joseph  Durm,*  elso  very  fertile  as  a  writer  on 
architecture  (born  1337),  was  the  aiost  influential  représenta- 
tive of  the  Renaissance.   On  ois  neost  prominent  buildinôs,  the 
f'esthalle  (festal  qall),  palace  Schœieder  (now  palace  of  orin- 
ce  Max),  and  palace  of  the  kôreditary  grand  duke  in  Carlsruhe, 
acpears  a  transition  fraa  the  at  first  refined  Hellenistic  con- 
ceptions to  a  stately  and  extremely  rich  Italian  hiôh  Renaiss- 
ance, and  from  this  to  the  Barocco.   In  contrast  to  him  was 
Cari  Schâfer  (1344-1908),  esteemed  as  a  Gothicist  ana  instruc- 
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iostructor  at  the  polytechnic  ecbool,  whoae  principal  work  nas 
tbe  University  pall  at  Marburô.   About  the  end  of  the  19  th  c 
-^century  tjae  architectural  firm  of  Ôurjel  &   Moser  stood  in  the 
foreground  of  arcnitectural  activity  in  Garlsruhe.   In  their 
chupch  buildings,  such  as  the  Ohristus  church  at  Garlsruhe  and 
the  church  of  3.  Johann  at  MannheiiB,  they  show  themgelves  adh- 
érents 01  a  Dicturesque  iSUidi  f  reely  deaigned  raediaeval  concept- 
ion; on  the  contrary  in  their  secalar  buildings  (palace  of  cr- 
own  prince  in  p.arlsruhe)  they  fall  into  the  ranks  of  iBodern 
artists.   In  Wannheim  Bruno  Schoaitz  (born  1856),  well  knowo  as 
an  architect  of  îBeinorials  (Kyithaus  Siionument) ,  sireated  the  Ro- 
sengarten  (Fig.  273),  a  concert  and  f estai  hall,  in  which  is 
shown  the  transition  to  the  newest  tendency  in  art,  freeing 
itself  from  ail  bistorical  forais. 

*  Uurm* 3   most    imporéant   loorks   on    the   history   of   arohitectu- 
re  are:    Baukunat  âer  Grieohen,    Baukunat   dar  ttr^aaker  uni  der 
RUmef,    and   Baukanat   dei^  Renaiasanoe   in    Italien,    in    the   Handb- 
uch  dei*  ifohitefitur. 

Stuttgart  received  in  the  Villa  ffilhelnaa  one  treated  entire- 
ly  in  the  Moorish  style,  built  in  1842-1352  by  Cari  Dudw.  Wilh- 
vnn  Zanth  (1796-1357).   The  Royal  buildiné  (Koniesbau)  desiôn- 
ed  by  the  dlassicist  Jon.  Iilich.  Knapp  (1793-1856)  and  executed 
by  Gbr.  fried.  Leins  (1314-1892),  is  a  stili  stronély  Ôlassis- 
tic  building,  touched  Dy  the  early  work  of  the  Renaissance,  op- 
ening  in  a  great  colonnade  toward  the  Schloss  Place.   The  pic- 
turesigue  Brotestant  churcn  of  S,  Johann  (1866-1876)  located  on 
Lake  ieuer,  ^eins  treated  charmingly  in  the  Gothic  cathedral 
System  of  the  best  ceriod,  but  without  findin^  the  correct  sc- 
ale  for  the  proportion  of  the  whole  to  the  abundance  of  décor- 
ative foriDs.   Joseph  von  Egle  (1813-1899),  an  influential  ins- 
tructor  in  the  Stuttgart  polytechnic  school,  erected  in  Stutt- 
gart the  Polytechnic  school  (1860-1363)  in  an  Italian  high  Re- 
naissance, periiieated  by  Prench  motives,  and  the  Maria  church 
as  a  hall  structure  in  the  forms  oi  the  early  Gothic.  Skjold 
Neckeloiann  «las  the  creator  of  the  State  Industrial  (Landesée- 
webbe)  jjuseuœ  (1890-1896),  treated  in  a  bombastic  early  Baroc- 
co,  whose  principal  room,  the  Kiné  Çarl  Hall,  is  showily  deco- 
rated.   The  latest  monumantal  buildinc  of  Swabia  wag  :erected 
by  J.  Vollraer  and  H.  Jassoy  in  the  Oity  Hall  at  Stuttéart,  corn- 
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cofflpleted  in  1905,  which  in  its  rBodernizecI  Gothic  forms  fits 

very  irell  into  tûe  view  of  the  city. 

In  Munich  atôou  the  aiddie  of  tfae  19  tb  century,  Pried.  BÛr- 
klein  (1313-1872),  at  the  désire  of  the  kmg,  wbo  wished  to  h 
hâve  a  new  architectaral  style,  made  the  atteœpt  to  fust  toge- 
ther  mediaevalr and  antique  fopœ  éléments,  without  tfeereby  att- 
aining  to  an  organic  unity  of  style.   The  Maximilaneum  erected 
by  hiffi  on  a  dominant  terrace  as  a  termination  of  the  Maximili- 
anstragse,  conceived  in  Gothic  but  tranalated  into  Italian  Re- 
naissance by  the  influence  of  Semcer,  and  the  Government  Buil- 
ding (^1858-1804 ) ,  rather  reoresentiné  Œedàaval  forms,  can  be 
just  as  little  satisfactory,  as  the  opposite  Oid  National  Mus- 
éum, built  by  Edward  Riedel  (1813-1885).   S'reedom  froin  this 
unfortunate  "Maximilian  style"  came  to  Munich  architecture  wi^ 
the  appearance  of  Gottfr.  von  Neureutner  (1811-1387),  a  pupil 
of  Gartner  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  tne  Italian  Renaissance. 
His  Polytechnic  Scnool  there  (18ÔÔ-1870)  is  characterized  by 
Dicturesoue  design  and  refined  feeline  for  tDe  treatment  of 
détails.  (Pig.  274).   'l'he  Academy  of  Art  (1873-1355),  ôotn  in 
tne  arrangement  of  tne  ôround  plan,  as  vtell  as  the  grand  treat- 
ment  of  the  façade  and  the  careiui  érection  (the  façades  are 
of  marble)  is  an  equally  distinguished  architectural  work. 

îne  accession  of  Douis  II  (18Ô4)  was  irnoortant  for  tne  arch- 
itecXiUre  of  tne  iavarian  court,  in  so  far  that  the  art-loving 
young  king  showed  frora  the  first  an  unusual  désire  to  build, 
He  followed  his  romantic  enthusiasm,  and  for  the  embodiiEent 
of  his  ideas ^alied  an  architect,  who  possessed  neither  the 
power  nor  the  capacity  to  guide  the  rich  endowment  of  the  king 
into  iruitful  patns.   îhus  under  tne  charge  oi  George  Dollmann 
(1330-1895),  a  Dupil  of  Klenze,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Jo- 
sech  Hoffmann  (1840-1896),  tne  caprioious  chateaus  of  the  8av- 
arian  king,  the  t^ôl  cbateau  of  Linderhof  (18Ô9-1878),  locat- 
ed  in  direct  isolation  in  the  forest  of  upoer  Bavaria,  the  ch- 
âteau of  Neuschwanstein  (1839-138Ô),  fabulous   as  a  théâtre  d 
décoration  chanôed  into  stone,  and  built  in  a  cfiarminé  Aioine 
landscaoe,  designed  by  the  court  painter  of  the  théâtre,  Chr. 
Piank,  with  the  rich  internai  ornamentation  (?'ié.  275),  and 
finally  the  château  of  Herrenchieœsee  (1878-188o),  oroduced  in 
vénération  of  the  aun  kiné  Louis  XIV  and  imitated  from  Versailles 
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Likewise  m  the  art  oi  toe  citizeos  oi  Muniob  was  e^presaed 

tne  inclination  of  tùe  oharacter  of  tne  oeoDle  toward  oicture- 
sjjue  treatmen^,  Meanwdile  and  under  tùe   influence  indeed  of 
the  "old  Ôeroian"  art  industries  enjoyiné  hiên  esteem  in  Municc, 
lor  whicû  Qeorge  Hirtb  had  ooenea  tne  viay  in  literature  with 
ûis  "ë"'ormenscnatz  der  Renaissance"  and  nis  ''Deutscnen  ^immer", 
tûis  had  turned  to  the  Gernoan  Renaissance  with  its  pictures- 
que  êroupiné,  bay  wijjdows,  gables  and  small  towers.  Lorenz 
©edon  (1843-1883),  highly  gidted  as  architect  and  also  as  scu- 
Iptor,  aroused  very  ôreat  attention  to  this  by  his  rebuildine 
of  the  Gallery  of  count  Schack  (1872-1874)  in  an  extreiuely  ri- 
en and  ireely  conceived  German  Renaissance.   Qedon  later  devo- 
ted  hiiDself  entirely  to  the  décorative  arts.   His  exubérant  i 
imagination  soon  found  the  y^ay   to  the  Barocco  and  the  Rococo, 
for  whicû  he  prepared; the  ground  oy  bis  influence  in  architec- 
ture, ïne  ifiiddle  âges  further  celebrated  a  revival  in  Munich 
in  the  city  hall  erected  in  1867-1879.  (g'ig,  276).  In  the  com- 
pétition preceding  it,  george  Hauberissen  won  the  victory  (bo- 
rn  1841),  who  had  educated  hinasel  in  the  Munich,  Berlin  and  Vi- 
enna  schools  (there  under  Schmidt,  vaûe   333)  for  ^reat  créati- 
ons, chiefiy  by  nis  design  ciaculated  iJor  Picturesque  effect.* 
The  Œost  amiable  and  intellectual  later  représentative  of  the 
Geraian  Renaissance  in  a  deeoer  Put  freer  conception  is  Gabriel 
Seidl  (born  1348).   Ail  his  works  are  very  effective  In  eeeer- 
ai,  individual  îb  détails,  diânified  and  attractive  by  the  har- 
monious  décoration.   His  monumental  church  oi  3.  Anna  at  jVjuni- 
ch  (dedicated  1893)  is  treated  in  the  soutnern  Gerisan  Roriianes- 
Que  style,  the  KânsCler  (Artists'i  House  is  in  external  appear- 
ance  in  Serican  Renaissance,  but  tne  great  nall  is  splendid  in 
a  ireely  transierred  early  Italian  Renaissance,  treated  with 
refined  feelmé.  Gabriel  Seidl' s  iDost  important  ouilaine  is 
the  (New)  National  itiuseum  (1394-1900).   In  the  design  oi  the 
structure  and  tne  treatnaent  of  the  interiors,  m  whicn  the  na- 
tive art  was  to  oe  representcd,  where  style  conditions  are  in- 
deea  in  place  witi)  reèaro  to  their  historicrti  pr-esuppositioDS, 
Seidly  sncwed  hirnseli  e  distinf^uished  eclectic  of  reiined  feel- 
iné.  i'or  each  connectée  éroup  accord inf^  to  place  and  time,  he 
createo  s  corresponôinp  interior,  whicn  was  also  characterized 
as  sucn  externally.   The  différent  c-arts  of  the  nuiioir-é  are 
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picturesouely  coii:DineQ  in  an  uncoDt^tràiiied  ffianner.  (B^i^.  277). 
Besioes  Seial,  Friedrich  Tniersch  (born  18ô2)  worked  in  È-^unich, 
who  in  his  colossal  faiace  of  Justice  (1891-1697)  erected  a  & 
baroccû  structure  oi  digniiieo  and  iiignly  iriOnuoientel  eiiect. 
Since  tne  eno  of  tiie  19  th  century  caiTie  into  use  a  citizens' 
and  cheerfully  attractive  Baroccc,  wbicn  by  a  séries  cf  arclii- 
tects  oi'  ffiodern  ideas  has  been  transformed  in  the  modem  scirit. 
*  ffauoer ieser   xaè   ©therwise   an   adher'ent    of    the   Qerman   Penais- 
sance,    which    he   ueru    expressive ly    shcwed    on    his   city    hall    et 
Wiesàaden. 

The  architecture  oi  SWITZ&RL/^KD  receiveô  a  éreat  advance  th- 
rouéh  Serrper  (page  oo2),   The  Italien  Beneissance  entirely  dom- 
inâtes the  field  oi  work,  oftên  with  a  Baroccc  addition  showi- 
nè  itseli  m  the  ornanient.   On  a  ereat  numoer  oi  banks,  coîrimer- 
cial  and  résidence  buildin&s,  it  can.'e  into  use,  Dertly  in  a  m 
iDonuHiental  treatruent.   In  Zurich  the  î^ortheastern  Pailway  sta- 
tion (Fig.  278)  erected  by  J.  P,  Waner  perarâts  the  direct  réc- 
ognition oî  Seiïiper's  influence.   The  ^^eo-Roir,antic  is  only  rep- 
resented  ny  a  proûiinent  Vv'ork  in  the  DiCLuresoue  Landes  (Natio- 
nal) museuffi  (1892-1896),  built  by  Gull,   The  maénii icent  Ton 
.„( concert)  hall  (1093-1695 );  Fie.  279)  was  creeted  by  the  Vien- 
na  architecte  Feilner  and  Belmer,   In  the  federel  cacital  of 
Berne,  Studer  built  In  1867  the  fîeieral  teeislative  Buildmp 
(pundesratséebMude)  in  the  Florentine  palace  style  of  the  ear- 
ly  Renaissance.   Pnom  1B94-1902  it  was  enlarpeo  into  a  desiôn 
of  grand  style  by  the  éifted  Kans  Auer  (1847-1906)  a  pupil  of 
Semper  and  assistent  oi  Theophilus  Kansen  (paée  304).   The  im- 
posinp'  iïiiddle  portion, containmg  the  hall  of  représentatives, 
pro.iects  in  seinicircular  form  above  a  massive  rusticeted  lower 
story,  with  a  colossal  Composite  order  of  columns,  ilanked  by 
two  towers  and  covered  Dy  a  doie  for  admittinp  liéht.   The  fo- 
rm  treatment  is  a  inean  between  the  Florentine  early  and  hiéh 
Benaissance,  and  is  very  happily  edaptedi  to  t.he  earlier  build- 
iné.  It  lenos  to  the  palace,  entnronea  majestically  acove  the 
deeply  sunken  valley  of  the  Aar,  an  extremely  diénified  iiEpres- 
sion.   In  the  most  récent  time  the  arcnitectuee  of  Berne  has 
turned  to  the  Barocco  style,  existine  there  in  numerous  works 
of  the  18  th  century,  which  ny  originel  treatment  of  the  déta- 
ils, end  particularly  by  the  éreat  Droiectior  of  the  roof  oec 
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peoulit*r  from  ancient  times  to  the  houses  of  ëerne,  and  hae  e 
experienced  a  national  trensformetion, 

Tfte  imoerial  AUS'fBIAM  city  of  Vienna  becaiTie  an  imiDortant  cen- 
tra of  art  culture  in  the  second  naïf  of  the  19  tb  century.  T 
The  fortifications,  that  surrounded  tne  old  city  and  ttius  obs~ 
tructed  a  free  deveiopment  of  arcnitectural  activity,  were  to- 
rn  doHn  (after  1858),   In  their  places  originated  the  great 
Rmgstrasse,  on  which  rose  one  œaônificert  structure  after  an- 
other.  After  the  middle  of  the  century,  Edward  von  der  Null 
(1812-1868)  and  AuÊust  von  Siccardsburg  (1813-1866)  by  their 
joint  labors  broke  out  a  freer  path.   On  their  principal  work, 
the  Grand  Opéra  (1861-1869),  which  opens  in  a  doubled  loggia 
to  the  Ringstrasse  and  is  richly  treated  in  the  external  arch- 
itecture as  well  as  the  internai  décoration;  they  employed  the 
forDss  of  the  develoPed  Italien  and  pTench  early  Renaissance  in 
i^> .;_  happy  coQibination.  feut  the  direction  struck  out  by  therrj  exci- 
ted  no  great  imitation.   In  the  year  1846  the  Dane,  Theopnilus 
fiansen  (1813-1891;  page  304)  came  front  Athens  for  a  oermanent 
résidence  in  Vienna,  wbere  ne   erected  the  Oniversity  in  1337- 
1842  in  the  Classical  style  (in  1660  he  built  there  the  Acade- 
aiy  of  Sciences  in  the  style  of  the  Parthenon).   There  he  beca- 
me  the  creator  of  the  immense  ^arlienrient  House  (1874-1863), 
which  is  built  on  an  entirely  symmetrical  ground  plan  531.5  x 
459,3  it.  in  a  Renaissance  style,  which  by  a  cheerful  and  ext- 
remely  attractive  Hellénisai,  particularly  on  the  porticos  of 
tne  middle  and  angle  projections,  receives  an  indeoendent  sta- 
mp.   Hansen  was  aiso  an  eclecticist.   The  y^useuff  of  Arnis  at  t 
the  Arsenal  (completed  1856)  and  the  Greek  church  on  the  Plei- 
schffiarkt  (1658),  he  treated  in  a  picutresoue  Byzantine  style 
apDroximatiné  in  détails  to  the  Kellenistic  séries  of  forms; 
on  the  Academy  of  Art  (1872-1376)  and  the  Bourse  (1872-1877) 
he  transferred  his  Hellenisfri  to  the  îtaiian  hiéh  Benaissance. 

Wûile  Hansen  alterwards  brought  the  Classicisoi  into  hieh  con- 
sidération, Heinrich  von  ?erstel  (1826-1883)  recresented  the 
Romantic  tendency.  His  Votive  church  (Fig.  280),  erected  1856- 
1879  for  the  sin  of  the  attack  on  the  emperor,  is  indeed  the 
œost  meture  German  church  building  of  the  Neo-Gothic.   Ferstel 
saw  his  strenéth  more  in  the  Italian  high  Renaissance  than  in 
Gothic.   Tne  builamés  of  the  Austrian  Muséum  for  Art  and  Ind- 
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Induetry  (1868-1871)  anû  the  University  (1874-1884)  are  each 
dietinguished  by  a  very  beautiful  arcaded  court,  and  exhibit 
the  Italian  high  Renaissance  in  a  noble  and  powerful  treateient. 
(Fig.  281),   More  severe  than  Ferstel  in  accectance  ol  Gothic, 
Pried.  Schraidt  (1825-1891),  came  trom   Wurtemberg,  wes  trained 
;y^'in  tbe  worksi:iOps  oi  (ooiogne  under  ^wirner,  and  trom  1662  estab- 
as  cèthedral  arcliitect  of  S.  Stephen  in  Vienna.   In  tne  extre- 
iiiely  picturesque  Parisn  church  at  ffQnihaus  near  Vienna  (1867- 
1875),  he  erected  an  octagonal  central  structure  with  a  ereat 
doaie  and  two  front  towers  in  Rbenish  Gotnic.  (?ig.  282).  His 
principal  work,  tne  City  Hall  in  Vienna  (1872-1883)  is  in  its 
way  a  model  création,  by  the  splendid  design  od  its  ground  pl- 
an, finely  satislying  the  reQuirements  of  a  good  administrati- 
on-^no  hy  the  Renaissance  motives  happily  comoineo  with  Gothic 
architecture. 

The  architectural  activity  of  the  ioiperiel  court  was  contin- 
ued  in  the  paths  previously  sketchéd  by  Semper  (paée  322).  Wh- 
en  SemDer  came  to  Vienna,  the  éround  plan  of  the  K.  K.  Court 
Muesuiri  had  been  designed  by  Garl  ivoh  Hasenauer  (1883-1894), 
working  there  besides  the  niasters  .just  Œentioned,  who  had  rec- 
eived  his  trainiag^  In  Brunswick  and  Vienna,  th-e*î  undertook  ex- 
tenaea  tours  "^^^^^^^  Italy,  France,  nollano  and  En&lana,  and 

in  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  had  rr.ade  hiœself  con- 
spicuous  by  soffie  secular  buildings,  that  caused  much  surprise. 
A  violent  contest  broke  out  ccncerning  its  plan  and  architect- 
ure, in  wbich  Semper  was  required  to  oiake  the  décision.   He 
subjected  Hasenauer's  plan  to  a   revision,  and  with  the  collab- 
oration of  Hasenauer,  he  prepared  a  érand  eeneral  Dlan,  in  wh- 
ich  tne  nofburé  théâtre  shouio  occupy  a  prominent  place.   He 
gave  to  this  the  form  of  plan,  which  he  had  pro.iected  for  the 
unexecuted  Richard  Wagner  Festival  Kall  at  ^lunich.   Semoer  was 
further-  engagea  on  the  structure  of  the  Court  WuseuBi  (begun  in 
1372).   Tne  façades  (Piéa  263)  recall  the  Dresden  Gallery  of 
Pamtinés,  but  aiready  show  a  transition  to  the  Italian  Earoc- 
co  style.   Tne  Kofburg  Théâtre  was  executed  in  1880-1886  by 
Hasenauer  alone,  since  Semper  would  no  lon&er  work  together 
with  this  rival,  wno  violently  opposed  him,  and  bac  left  Vie- 
nne in  1876  (page  323).   ëoth  in  the  external  architecture  es 
well  as  in  the  solendid  int-erior  décoration  of  tnis  théâtre 
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(b'ie.  284)  was  iijaDiiested  the  complète  transition  to  Earocco 
sl^owiness.   Hasenauer  doubtiess  DosseBsed  strone  décorative 
talent;  out  m  tiie  crand  monuniental  treatirent  he  remained  in- 
ferior  to  the  previously  mentioned  masters.   In  the  Biost  rece- 
~Tit   years  Otto  Wagner  (oorn  1341),  an  architect  educated  in  Vi- 
enna  and  Berlin,  stands  at  tfce  centre  of  arcnitectural  créati- 
on in  Vienne.   But  bis  activity  and  that  of  ftis  numerous  pupi- 
Is  and  adhérents  belones  substantielly  to  the  modem  tendency 
in  art,  as  the  princiDal  founder  of  which,  Wagner  is  to  be  ta- 
ken.  (Page  366). 

Iiikewise.  in  the  Bunéarien  capital  of  Budapest,  architecture 
in  the  19  th  century  in  évident  competion  with  Vienna  assumed 
an  unusual  advance.   Numerous  churches  and  secular  buildings 
were  erected  and  indeed  during  the  first  half  of  this  century 
entirely  within  tne  bounds  of  Classicism.   feater  tne  architec- 
ture in  gênerai  took  a  development  similar  to  that  in  Viennt. 
The  ffiost  prominent  représentative  of  the  Neo-Renaissance  was 
Nicolsus  Ybl  (1814-1891),  educated  in  Vienna,  who  erected  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Stephen,  begun  (after  1866)  by  Joseph  Kilo  ( 
(dieo  1764),  and  the  Ocera  House  (1879-1S84)  in  the  most  mâtu- 
re ano  luxuriant  style  of  the  Italien  high  Renaissance.   On  t 
the  more  important  of  later  works,  the  Parliement  House  erect- 
ed(aiter  18820  in  colossal  oigensionô  by  Emanuel  Steindl  (Pié. 
235),  the  architecture  of  Budapest  returned  to  mediseval  forms, 

2.  France. 
'Phe  change  from  the  Classistic  bounds  retained  by  the  Empire 
style  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirties.   Already  Fer- 
cier,  although  he  recogni^ed  Grecian  architecture  as  a  perfec^ 
ted  ffiodel,  had  recommended  tor   France  the  architectursftl  foruiB 
of  the  Italien  Renaissance  as  better  adepted  to  the  climate  a 
and  the  requirements  of  the  country.   But  also  the  native  art 
of  the  past  found  an  increasîné  interest,   By  Jacques  Félix 
Duban  (1797-1870)  in  rebuildiné  the  Fcole  de  Beaux  Arts,  rem- 
ains from  the  5'rench  late  Gotnic  and  Renaissance  were  utilized 
with  great  révérence  and  refined  teste.  ^   î'he  château  at  Blois 
(volume  2,  pages  156,  2ô4)  and  the  Gallery  of  Auollo  in  the  L 
Louvre  (pa^e  93)  owe  to  him  their  intelligent  restoration.  The 
giftea  Renri  feadrouste  (1801-1675),  puDil  cf  n.  Lebas  (oaee 
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253)  held  birnseif  entirely  free  frsffl  the  classical  restraint. 
3e  devoted  marticular-  attention  to  iron  construction.   At  hi6 
Library  of  S,  Geneviève  (1840-1850),  be  covered  the  great  read- 
ing  room  in  a  manner  forming  a  model  ter  tfae  purpose,  bp  a  Sys- 
tem of  low  dômes  restiné  on  slender  cast  iron  coluir.ns.   ^ech 
dôme  has  et  its  verteii  a  great  glazed  circuler  opening  as  a  s 
skyligbt.   Tbe  façade  bears  the  cbsracter  of  an  eariy  Italian 
Kenaissance,  Tùe   ground  story  bas  only  a  simple  round-arched 
doorway  and  small  round-arcbed  Windows;  above  the  belt  cornice, 
ornainented  by  garlands,  tbe  uooer  story  rises  with  a  subdivis- 
ion by  a  continuous  séries  of  éreat  round-arcbed  windoms,  wal- 
ied  up  in  the  lower  balf,  whose  intermediate  Piers  like  wall 
strips  stand  on  tne  belt  cornice,  Bikewise  the  new  reading  h 
hall  of  the  National  Library  was  rebuilt  in  1850-1855, and  is 
constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  Joseph  Duc  (180:8-1876),  a  p 
pupil  of  Percier,  was  ratber  inclined  to  a  Classistic-Êrecian 
severity.   His  rebuilding  of  the  Palace  of  tiustice  et  Paris, 
begun  in  1859  (t'ig.  2Bô) ,   was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
révolution  of  1871,  but  was  again  restored  later.   To  the  same 
tendency  belongs  Hittorfs  lest  great  work,  the  Northern  Rail- 
way  station  at  Paris  (1863),  which  by  the  grand  iron  construct- 
ion over  the  hall  229.7  it,  wide,  and  by  the  façade  openiné  in 
colossel  round  arches, as  well  as  by  its  coveriné  by  doubled 
lonic  pilasters  with  s  connecteng  pediffient  of  éentle  rise,  pro- 
duces alaiost  &  iTiOderD  impression. 

*  The   View  from    the  court   &f    the  château   of   Anet   reproduceà 
in  Fig,    803   of   volume  2   (page  261)    was    traneported   by   Duban    to 
Paria. 

To  thèse  works  of  the  early  Neo-Renaissance  the  adhérents  of 
tbe  Ne©-RoBiantic  tendency  opposed  the  Sothic.   The  forst  of  t 
their  larger  buildings  was  the  church  of  S,  Clotilde  in  Paris, 
184Ô-1357),  arranged  as  a  basilica  with  two  pointed  front  tow- 
ers,  that  Franz  Christian  Sau  (1790-1853)  iroiri  Cologne  ccffinien- 
ced  in  an  early  Gothic,  yet  timid  trestment,  and  Théodore  Bal- 
iu  (1817-1885)  completed  in  already  more  mature  forms.   The 
Neo-Gothic  received  a  deeper  tendency  in  the  works  of  the  imp- 
ortaiit  ^ean  Baptiste  Lassus  (180Ç-1857),  who  was  a  pupil  of  L 
Labrouste,  but  then  turned  from  the  Renaissance  and  became  a 
passionate  edvocate  of  the  Gothic.  The  highly  gifted  Viollet- 
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le-Duc  (1814-1879)  joined  bim,  jast  as  a  distinguished  lesrned 
ffian,  wbo  investigated  tfae  middle  aées  in  an  exact  and  csienti- 
fie  oiethod,  as  well  es  a  talented  architect  of  unusual  créati- 
ve powers.  The  magnificent  restoration  of  the  S.  Chapelle  (af- 
ter  1838)  and  oi  Notre  Dame  cathedral  (ai ter  1842)  in  Parie, 
(volume  2,  pages  100,  î02),  for  which  Lassus  had  previously 
prepared  plans,  are  hie  work.  Of  his  numerous  other  works  of 
restoration,  tiiat  of  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds  (volume  2,  page 
156)  stands  in  the  first  rank.  The  very  harmonious  court  of 
the  castle  (Pig.  287)  shows,  how  deeply  the  master  had  penetr- 
ated  into  the  spirit  of  the  middle  âges.   He  prieed  the  oriéi- 
nality  and  stylistic  correctness  of  the  Cothic,  but  demanded 
particularly  not  a  mère  imitation,  but  a  thorough  grasp  and  b 
basai  working  working  out  of  the  architectural  problems,  with 
an  independent  employffient  of  historical  forms.   By  his  numero- 
us publications,  which  form  a  very  valuable  basis  for  the  stu- 
dy  of  the  6othic  church  and  secular  architecture,  even  if  we 
can  no  longer  accept  his  décisions  on  ail  points,  Viollet-le- 
Buc  has  created  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  influence.  Léon 
Vaudoyer  (1803-1872)  joined  Lassus  and  Viollet-le-Buc  as  a  rep- 
résentative of  the  mediaeval  treatment  of  forms.   He  had  rece- 
ived  a  Classistic  training,  but  had  tben  passed  over  to  the  G 
^othic.  On  his  cathedral  at  î^arseilles  (after  1655),  a  three 
aisled  cross  plan  with  semicircular  choir,  outer  aisle  and  cir- 
cle  of  chapels,  a  grest  dôme  over  the  crossiné,  two  small  dôm- 
es ower  the  cross  arms,  and  two  front  towers  above  a  portico, 
he  indeed  resorted  to  southern  Prench  Pomanesoue  forms  with 
the  use  of  colored  materials,  that  recalls  the  buildings  of  t 
the  Fisan  school  (volume  2,  pages  15,  50).   In  the  second  half 
of  the  19  th  century  and  under  the  êovernment  of  Napoléon  III, 
who  endeevored  oy  zeslous  losteriné  oi  commerce  and  industry, 
sciences  and  arts,  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  esteem  for 
the  crown,  a  séries  of  grand  architectural  problems  fell  to 
the  Prench  architects.  6y  their  excellent  training  in  Doth  c 
construction  and  the  treatment  of  forms,  they  aèquired  a  posi- 
tion dominatiné  almost  the  entire  architecture  of  the  WestThe 
introduction  of  iror  into  monumental  architecture  made  greater 
advances.  Victor  Baltard  (1805-1847)  erected  in  the  colossal 
Central  Market  Kalls  in  Paris  (1852-1874),  calculated  for  3000 
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sale  etails,  a  ^lass  palace  conetructed  or  iron  and  glass  abo- 
ve  ô  brick  base,  a  màdel  for  the  Eurooean  continent.  *  In  a  n 
novel  and  bold  ganner  te  then  introduced  the  iron  construction 
with  an  addit^final  proeiinence  in  nis  fine  church  of  S.  August- 
ine  in  Earis  (1860-13Ô8).   On  the  site  éiven  by  two  divergin^ 
streets,  widening  frôffi  the  faeade  to  the  choir,  he  arranéed  in 
a  very  haopy  Boanner  a  basilican  nave  with  side  chapels  of  ever 
j. • increasing  depth,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  great  central  area 
on  an  ircei^ular  octagon  with  three  side  apses  and  chapels.  The 
construction  followed  as  an  iron  framewcrk  in  combination  with 
stone.  The  vertical  supports  are  executed  in  cast  iron,  the 
vaults  and  ribs,  as  well  as  the  oendentives,  the  dôme  and  the 
lantern,  are  of  wrought  iron.  for  the  ornairientation  Baltard 
Dorrowed  the  décorative  forms  of  the  stone  architecture  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Thus  he  was  not  so  far  advanced,  as  to  gi- 
ve  to  iron  independent  forms  developed  froni  its  metallic  char- 
acter. 

*  Â  erystal    palace   had   alreaày   been   ouitt    in   London  for    the 
World*8   Exhibition   of   1851. 

ks   a  cnurch  erchitect,  the  previously  aientioned  Tneodore  bal- 
iu  (paée  337)  enjoyed  bien  esteem  at  that  time,   His  tirincical 
work,  S.  Trini'te  at  Paris  (lSôl-1867)in  the  two  story  façade 
with  middle  tower  rising  above  three  rouna-arched  portais,  ex- 
fiibits  an  early  Renaissance,  which  in  the  windcw  treatment  and 
triforium  adopted  many  motives  frono  the  bonssnesque  style,  but 
also  in  the  nuicerous  breaks  m  the  cornices  and  the  niche  arch- 
itecture some  of  the  late  Renaissance.  Ballu  designed  and  had 
charge,  together  with  Pierre  Joseph  Beperthes(1833-1898) ,  of 
the  rebuildin^  of  the  City  Hall  in  Paris(voluïï;e  2,  page  258), 
where  the  ancient  plan  and  structure  in  gênerai  was  retained. 
Tne  very  rich  external  and  internai  architecture  acquired  the 
character  of  the  developed  early  brencn  Renaissance. 

The  architecture  of  grance  in  the  second  empire  is  indeed 
BBOst  strikingly  characterized  by  the  Grand  Opéra  in  Paris.  To 
obtain  desiéns  for  a  new  opera  house,  a  compétition  was  order- 
ed  in  1360.  The  prize  was  won  by  a  pupil  of  Lebas  (page  253), 
8harles  Garnier  (1325-189S).  In  his  desién  he  had  not  only  ex- 
pressed  tne  ourpose  of  the  buildiné  by  mdicatiné  rooms  for  a 
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access,  tbe  audience  and  tbe  sta^e  rooms,  even  externally  in 

a  tiappy  inanner,  buz   be  bad  also  created  an  architecture  inter- 
médiate  between  tue  Itaiian  bigb  Renaissance  and  tbe  style  oi 
p,ouis  XIV,  wbich  was  received  by  tbe  most  lively  aporoval  by 
tbe  deciding  cooimittee,   ^Iready  febe  façade  bad  an  extremely 
showy  effect.  It  is  arranéed  witb  seven  axes,  tbe  two  outer 
ones  being  treated  as  projections.  Above  tbe  éround  story  op- 
ening  in  round-arcbed  doorways  is  arranged  a  loggia  occuDying 
tbe  entire  width,  witb  couoled  columns  after  tbe  style  of  tbe 
Venetian  higb  Renaissance,  a  massive  crov/niné  comice,  and  a 
high  attic,  indeed  not  fortunate  in  its  Droportions,  over  ri- 
cbly  decorated  by  ornamentel  and  figure  ornamental  work.  The 
polycbroHie  treatmeut  by  tbe  use  of  red  Jura  stone  beside  white 
and  Swedisb  marble,  and  also  partly  by  éold,  even  heigbtens  t 
tbe  truly  unexpected  effect.  In  tbe  interior,  particularly  t 
tbe  stairway  (Pig.  288)  and  tbe  foyer  are  showy  interiors  alm- 
ost  uoeoualed,  wbich  gave  to  tbe  Freneb  court  and  tbe  disting- 
uished  Paris  worid  assembled  tbere,  a  striking  background.  T 
îûe  compleiion  of  tbe  ouilding  externally  lollowed  in  1867,  in 
tbe  interior  in  1875.  On  the  'Théâtre  and  tbe  Casino  at  Monte 
Carlo,  Gar«iier  produced  a  still  luxuriant  Barocco,  but  one  re- 
strained  within  fixed  bounds. 

The  aiost  important  Paris  church  buiidiné  of  tbis  time  is  tbe 
&xDiatcry  cnurcn  oi  Sacre  Coeur  on  Viontmartre,  on  the  oasis  of 
a  compétition,  wbich  fell  to  tbe  architect  Paul  Anadie  (1812- 
1884),  wbo  worked  on  t^^otre  Dame  under  Viollet-le-Duc,  after 
1874  bad  independent  charge  of  its  restoration,  and  had  cuilt 
in  southern  S'rance  (Arigoulefne,  Bordeaux)  sorae  Keo-Romanesque 
cburcbes  and  city  halls.  'Tbe  ground  plan  bas  the  form  of  a  G 
Sreek  cross  witb  a  great  choir  addition, in  accordance  with  tbe 
cathedral  systeiri,  and  a  ôeexj   porch.  Over  the  crossing  rises  a 
dôme  2Ô2.5  ft.  bign; above  tbe  chapels  in  the  angles  of  the  cr- 
oss arms  rise  four  smaller  subordinate  dômes.   In  the  plan  and 
the  architectural  treatment,  tbe  southern  Srence  Romanesque 
style  hère  célébrâtes  a  magnificent  résurrection,  as  it  had  b 
been  carticularly  developed  in  tbe  domeè  cburcbes  of  Aquitaine. 
(Volume  2,  pages  13,  44).  Suftf^stions  from  tne  Romanesque  st- 
yle may  also  be  recoénized  in  Palace  Trocadero,  erected  for  t 
tne  World's  Sxbibition  of  1878  by  Gabriel  Davoud  (1823-1881). 
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and  Jules  Désire  Bourôais  (born  1335).   Tbe  orincioal  builoing 
projects  between  to  square  towers  in  a  éreat  seaiicircle  with 
colossal  arcbed  Windows  between  buttpesses,  toward  the   bank  of 
the  Seine,  surrounded  by  an  ODen  two-story  round-arched  coééia. 
Çreely  develoDed  from  the  requirements  with  an  assurée  feelinj^ 
foc  tfee  effectrof  tbe  masses,  the  design  is  executed  in  a  ple- 
in coinbination  of  bricks  and  eut  stone,  and  it  should  still  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  siinilar  structures.   Davioud  bad  later  in- 
troduced  tfee  Barocco  style  of  Louis  XIV  on  his  frequently  uni- 
tated  Théâtre  du  Chatelet  on  Place  Ghatelet  in  Paris.  Otherw- 
ise  the  architecture  of  the  republic  remained  in  an  enterpris- 
ing  spirit,  evidently  behiné  that  of  the  preceding  second  emp- 
ire. Affiong  tbe  later  architects  Léon  êinain  (1828-1898),  a  pu- 
pil  of  Labrouste,  and  Paul  Sedille  (1836-1900)  made  a  name,  £i- 
nain  with  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Champs  and  tbe  rich  pal- 
ace (liîuseum)  of  the  duchess  of  Ralliera;  gedille  with  his  sho- 
wy  structures  for  the  World 's  exhibitions  of  1876  and  1889,  a 
and  the  great  Magasin  du  Printemps  (departtnent  store)  (1881), 
on  whicb  iron  construction  enters  into  a  lortunate  combination 
,witn  stone.   An  entirely  novel  type  of  structure  was  erected 
Dy  Gustave  Eiffel  (born  1643)  in  the  well  known  Eiffel  Tower 
for  tne.  fforld's  exhibition  of  1889,  964.3  ft.  bien  and  entire- 
ly constructed  of  wrought  iron.  Tnis  colossal  iron  framework 
merits  our  récognition  on  account  of  its  orieinality,  consist- 
ent forffî  and  construction,  and  also  a  certain  beauty  is  pecul- 
lar  to  it,  yet  a  grand  monumental  effect  can  scarcely  be  attr- 
ibuted  to  it.  Yet  the  Eiffel  tower  gave  a  poweriul  impulse  to 
the  endeavor  for  a  new  and  "rational"  style,  independent  of  h 
historical  foriris.  Put  the  leadership  in  tbe  movement  with  tb- 
is  aim,  and  already  powerfully  aroused  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineties  and  extendiné  over  the  entire  West,  was  tben  taken  by 
Qerman  architecture. 

3.   Ëngland. 
The  freedom  of  Enélisn  architecture  from  tne  fetters  of  Bel- 
lenistic  Neo-Classicism  was  secured  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  19  th  century,   Indeed  a  eeries  of  important  architects  re- 
mained  faithful  to  the  antique  idéal  of  art;  they  souébt  by  s 
suitable  transformations  and  éreater  adaptation  to  mooern  arch- 
itectural requirements,  to  retain  for  this  its  previous  imcor- 
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importance.   But  tfae  Renaissance  introduced  by  them  could  not 
advance  against  the  stroné  œediaeval  current.   Tbe  éreeter  har- 
mony  of  the  Gothic  architectural  monuments  with  their  naturel 
surroundinés,  their  self-evident  structural  princioles,  oppos- 
ition to  the  entirely  decayed  Classicism,  and  not  least  the  G 
Êerman  nature  exoressed  in  Gothic  art,  éave  to  its  adhérents 
a  successful  power  of  conviction  and  a  great  superiority  over 
the  Renaissance. 

The  Neo-Gothic  required  a  lonéer  period  of  development  to  r 
reach  its  climex,   Sen  began  unconsciously  with  the  most  stri- 
kiné  motives,  8Ccordin.é  to  a  well  known  gênerai  principle  rep- 
eated  in  our  previous  statements,  which  nere   ofiered  py  the  1 
latest  Gothic  of  the  Berpendicular  style  (volume  2,  pages  111, 
113);  tnen  in  tne  évolution  they  went  lurther  back  to  the  ear- 
ly  ëothic,  and  from  this  slowly  forward  aéain  until  the  Perpen- 
dicular  style  was  reached,  which  as  in  the  Elisabethan  and  Ja- 
cobean  time  (volume  S,  page  327)  was  finally  mixed  with  the 
forms  01  the  Renaissance.   In  the  first  staée  of  the  Neo-Goth- 
ic  style  frequently  résultée  a  direct  of  still  Classistic  str- 
uctural framework  in  a  Sothic  exterior.   That  also  entire  med- 
iaeval  plans  were  imitated  need  not  cause  surprise.  *  Graausl- 
iy  under  the  influence  of  several  important  literary  publicat- 
ions on  mediaeval  architecture  was  built  up  a   deeper  underste- 
;  nding  of  the  Gothic  architectural  organism.  Aaong  thèse  publi- 
cations those  of  Auéustus  Fuéin  (1762-1632)  and  of  nis  son  Au- 
éustue  Welby  pugin  (1613-1852)  take  the  most  importent  place, 
îhe  younger  Puéin  (page  312)  became  the  actuel  path-breaker  of 
the  Ënglish  Neo-Gothic.  He  commended  the  Gothic  style  as  not 
only  the  sole  one  available  for  church  architecture,  but  also 
that  most  suitable  and  dipnifiied  for  secular  architecture. 

*  James   Wyatt    (1748-1818)    er>ected    abcut    1807    in  Saliabury    the 
château    of   fonthill    Àbàey    in    the   fofm   of    the   plan   of   a  Gethic 
monaatery.       It    thereby  found   %uch    auvroval ,     that    a   great   numb- 
er   of  noblemen*  s   seats   were   built    in    the   aame   style, 

After  the  middle  of  the  19  th  century  the  aims  and  tne  style 
tendencies  became  clarifiée,   Tbe  Romantic  movement  had  previ- 
ously  introduced  a  mighty  religious  exaltation  as  a  reaction 
against  tbe  rationalism  of  tbe  precediné  cent«ry,  representing 
reason  in  religious  opinions.   The  conséquence  thereof  was  a 
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ciose  approxiffistion  to  Cêttholiciem,  which  even  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  soleHîD  altar  service  and  of  processions.  *  Under  the 
bigh  cburch  feelin^  of  ttoe  tiœe,  church  architecture  made  an 
unusual  advance.   But  also  to  seculer  architecture  was  devoted 
public  interest  in  increased  measure,  after  the  érandly  intel- 
lectuel John  Ruskin  (1819-1900)  in  his  writinés  on  the  forinat- 
ive  arts,  with  unsurpassed  éloquence  had  treated  the  meaning 
of  architecture,  its  nature  and  its  aims.   Ruskin  unlike  PuÊin, 
did  net  see  in  tbe  Ènèlish  late  Sothic  the  only  saving  art;  he 
was  also  entbusiastic  for  French  and  Italien  modèle,  particul- 
arly  |Dor  the  rich  splendor  of  tbe  marble  incrustations  and  œo- 
saics  of  Venetian  buildings,  indeed  cbiefly  on  account  of  tbe- 
ir  poetic  harmony  and  picturesque  charais,  for  which  Ruskin  fi- 
rst  spoke.  He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  ail  hand  ifrought  and 
personally  treated  art,  free  from  transfers  like  oatterns.  Th- 
us  Ruskin  on  tbe  one  hand  opened  to  English  architects  views 
of  the  architecture  of  foreign  lands,  wbose  forms  brougbt  enr- 
ichment  to  tbem,  and  participated  in  their  problems,  even  in 
compétitions;  on  the  other  hand  he  aroosed  in  them  a  particul- 
ar  esteem  for  genuineness  of  aaterials,  solidity  and  visibili- 
ty  of  tbe  construction,  and  the  correctness,  simolicity  and 
naturalness  of  the  architectural  and  ornamental  treatment. 

♦  The   influential  -^^ounger  Fugin   passed    ouer    to  Catholieiam 
in   his   religiouê   enthusiaem, 

Favored  by  tbe  economical  improvement  occurrine  after  the 
sixties,  English  arlîhitecture  now  took  on  a  free  development, 
independent  from  foreien  countries.   Cburch  architecture  for 
the  reasons  previously  mentioned  adhered  to  the  altar  service 
and  the  form  of  plan  of  the  mediaevsl  works  intended  for  sol- 
emn  processions.   Por  the  small  and  often  truly  picturesque  p 
parish  churcbes,  the  buildings  designed  by  Pugin  became  typic- 
al.   He  preferred  the  tbree  or  two  aisled  basilican  plan  with- 
out  galleries,  witb  a  deep  rectangular  choir,  visible  framewo- 
rk  of  the  roof,  a  iront  tower  on  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  w 
with  entrance  by  a  side  oorch.   îhe  Protestants  wer  disinclin- 
ed  to  tbe  ritual  solemnity  and  firmly  adhered  to  their  strict 
conceptions  —  thèse  were  cbiefly  tbe  sects  of  Galvinistic  Pr- 
esbytériens, ÇoBgeegationelists  (Tndependents) ,  Baptiste  and 
Méthodiste —  also  expressed  their  opposition  in  their  reliéious 
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buildinés.   They  erecteô  houses  for  preechine  with  exclusive 

regard  to  tbe  greatest  possible  number  of  sests  in  an  arranée- 
ffient,  sucn  tfiat  froo]  each  seat  one  could  properly  eee  and  hear 
tne  preacner.  Around  the  great  audience  rooms  were  erouDed  o- 
tiier  roorns  for  use  by  the  community;  a  saaller  assembly  bail, 
perhaps  also  a  scnool  room,  a  reading  room,  library,  smaller 
rooœs  for  the  clergy  and  the  administration,  and  in  more  exten- 
ded  plans  even  a  gymnasium,  concert  l^all,  conversation  hell  a 
and  the  like.   The  possibility  of  Connecting  rooms  by  the  ins- 
talllD  of  sliding  partitions  was  from  the  first  taken  into 
considération.   ?or  the  construction  was  chiefly  employed  60- 
thic,  but  also  Renaissance,  occasionally  also  Barocco,  and  not 
seldoŒ  purely  structural  forms. 

In  secular  architecture  Ënglish  architecture  differs  from  t 
that  of  the  continent  substantially  only  by  the  freer  handling 
of  historical  forins  of  styles.   Innovations,  suc'n  as  tne  iiitr- 
oduction  of  iron  es  a  structural  icaterial  miéht  hâve  caused, 
chanéed  the  structural  framework  but  little.   But  thèse  apoea- 
red  so  much  the  iriore  in  the  éreat  city  business  structures.  T 
>  .""This  entirely  f reed  itself  from  tradition  and  constructed  the 
walls  enclosiné  the  rooms  and  their  ooenings  exclusively  acco- 
rding  to  the  requirements  cf  the  ousiness.  (Figs.  292,  349). 
inglish  architecture  preceded  that  of  the  continent  in  this. 
Still  Biore  was  this  the  case  in  feouse  arciiitecture.   The  exor- 
essed  domestic  sensé  of  the  Englishman,  who  even  in  modest  con- 
ditions strives  to  own  his  own  home,  the  éenerally  great  pros- 
perity  01  the  citizen  class,  and  the  en.joyment  developed  thro- 
ugh  many  Générations,  01  a  certain  Dure  dômes  tic  comfort  bas 
led  hère  for  centuries  to  a  niéh  domestic  culture.   This  inde- 
ed  in  the  résidences  of  the  class  cv   owners,  duriné  ttie  sutreir,- 
acy  of  Palledianism  and  of  Neo-Classicism,  caused  many  sacrif- 
ices in  the  arrangement  of  tne  ground  Dlan  and  in  the  structu- 
re for  the  benefit  of  the  externel  architectural  treatment. 
But  in  the  architecture  of  the  citizens,  wbich  was  less  affec- 
ted  by  the  changes  in  the  grand  architecture,  thèse  were  exDr- 
essed  the  more  clearly.  To  tfcem  was  devoted  the  attention  of 
the  bouse  architects,  after  the  requirement  to  build  in  ''full 
style"  m  the  former  classistic  sensé  was  set  aside,  and  men 
had  broken  out  a  path  for  an  aporopriate,  éenuine  and  comfort- 
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conifortable,  ana  tbus  a  "habitable''  mode  of  buildiné.  îoe  ad- 
vantages  of  the  plein  citizen's  houses  were  then  recognized, 
that  ûad  reiceined  in  great  nuœber,  Darticularly  froni  tue  reign 
01  oueen  Anne  (1702-1714).  *  In  their  picturesoue  arranéement 
in  ttie  êreen  of  the   garden,  in  its  structure  developed  only  w 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  oi  space  and  liéht,  with  the 
cosy  and  inviting  bay  Windows  between  the  red  brick  walls,  the 
;w,  connected  rows  of  Windows,  the  olain  wbite  window  enclosures, 
tne  shadows  of  the  projections  of  the  roof,  and  the  massive  w 
cÊiiBDeys,  thèse  arouse  the  highest  admiration.   In  référence 
to  theiE  the  English  architects  after  1860  developed  tbe  modem 
type  of  the  house  for  a  single  family.  Tbey  gave  it  a  very  f 
free  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan.  On  tbe  very  modest  exte- 
rior  is  strongly  emphaeized  the  rural  character  in  the  struct- 
ural material  and  the  treatment  of  détails.  The  charm  of  thè- 
se buildings  substantially  consists  in,  that  in  their  entire 
appearance  they  express  the  suitabiiity,  comfort  and  truth  of 
the  internai  arrangement,  (ffig.  289).  Likewise  in  the  ànteri- 
or  décoration  the  reform  aimed  at  simplicity,  propriety,  genu- 
ine  matériels  end  workmenship,  finally  under  the  lead  of  the 
celebrated  William  Morris  (1834-1896)  extended  to  ail  ert  ind- 
ustry.   By  him  Enelish  architecture  ecquired  a  deterniinine  in- 
fluence on  tne  entire  domestic  architecture  of  the  continent. 
Indeed  on  the  buildinés  also  erected  by  the  extensive  contrac- 
tors  in  Enélish  cities  for  rental,  a  lack  of  taste  appeared  j 
just  as  on  ibe  continent.  But  the  tssteful  général  appearance 
presented  by  the  architecture  of  Enéland  in  the  second  balf  of 
the  19  th  century  was  but  immaterially  influenced. 

*  To    thie   oitizens*    style   ef   ar>ohiteotui*s   has    been  giuen    the 
name   of   §.ueen   Anne   style,    but    it   muât   not    oe    oveflocked    here,^ 
tkat    the   queen   herself  caueed    ail    the    larger    oublie    buildings 
to   be   erected    in    the   Pal Icdian    st^le.    (Page  201), 

'Tne  éreatest  English  architect  in  the  first  half  of  the  19 
th  century,  Sir  Charles  Barry  (1795-1860),  was  an  artist  natu- 
re allied  m  spirit  to  the  German  mester  Semper  oy  bis  Power 
in  monumental  treatment.   Already  in  the  thirties  ne  left  tbe 
monotonous  Hellenism  for  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  hiéh 
Renaissance,   His  Traveler*s  Club  House  erected  in  1830-1832, 
on  which  is  visible  the  influence  of  palace  Pendolphini,  and 


the  t'ecade  of  ttie  Beform  Club  fiouse  (1637),  influenced  by  the 
palace  Farnese  in  Rome,  are  the  earliest  fcondoD  buildings  oi 
tbe  Neo-Renaissance.  Its  first  représentative  also  beceme  tbe 
éreatest  êothicist  of  bis  time.  It  was  in  great  part  to  be  a 
ascribed  to  the   influence  of  Puéin,  that  Barry's  most  import- 
ant création,  the  famous  Parliament  Bouse  in  r.,ondoD  (completed 
1352)  ana  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Thaoïes,  was  boilt  in  tbe 
Sotfaic  style.   Sarry  proved  himself  a   master  in  tbis,  who  dom- 
inated  the  prescribed  mediaeval  séries  of  forms  with  astonish- 
ing  certainty,  but  also  in  free  création  sought  new  forms  of 
treatiaent.  The  design  arranged  in  a  clear  ground  plan  in  col- 
ossal dimensions  is  érouped  unusually  well,  in  éeneral  with  a 
grand  and  monumental  effect,  (S'ig.  290),  and  in  détails  posses- 
sesxtfee  bighest  artistic  charm  (ffig.  291),  in  spite  of  a  cert- 
ain ffionotony  produced  by  the  strict  employment  of  the  perpend- 
icular  style  with  continuai  répétition  of  tracery  and  of  the 
same  form  of  Windows.  Equally  etaéely  in  tbe  smallest  détails 
is  tbe  effect  of  tne  interior  executed  in  the  same  style,  even 
if  in  reéard  to  symmetry,  tbe  often  excessively  large  halls  a 
and  rooms  partly  suifer  under  an  overloading  with  architectur- 
al and  décorative  forms.   W.  Pugin  also  took  part  in  the  treat- 
ment.  fiis  thorougn  acquaintance  with  tbe  mediaeval  conception 
01  art  and  worid  oi  form,  and  the  deDth  of  his  invention  are 
expressed  in  a  purity  of  style,  that  accurately  produces  tb-e 
impression  of  éenuineness. 

A  freer  tendency,  partwjaiarly  drewing  from  Prench  Sothic 
sources,  was  followed  oy  George  ?dmund  Street  (1824-1881),  Ba- 
rry's  pupil,  on  his  churches  and  bis  most  important  secular 
building,  the  ^aw  nourts  in  ^ondon  (1807-1682),  on  wbicb  he  m 
maôe  9reat  sacrifices  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  certain  mo- 
tives, carticularly  the  small  round  afigle  turrets,  tbe  triior- 
iums  and  the  érouped  Windows.  Infinitely  more  severely  proce- 
eded  (ir  George  Gilbert  Scbtt  (1811-1878),  B'néland's  most  imp- 
ortant early  gothicist  and  church  arcnitect  of  the  19  th  cent- 
ury.  He  was  tbe  restores  of  the  cathedrals  at  Sly,  Hereford, 
Sxeter,  Licbfield,  and  the  Westminster  Abbey  church  in  London 
(Volume  2),  and  the  builder  of  the  great  catnedral  in  £dinbur- 
gh,  a  tbree  aisled  cross  basilica,  as  well  as  of  the  church  of 
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S,  John  at  Torquay,  on  which  under  Ruskin's  influence  he   comb- 
ined  brick  with  marble  after  the  Italian  style.   In  tbe  gêner- 
ai cooipetition  for  tiie  rebuilding  of  tte  church  of  S.  Nicoiai 
in  Hamburg,  burned  in  1842,  he  obtained  the  victory;  this  chu- 
rch  was  erected  in  184Ô-1863  after  bis  plans.   William  Butter- 
field  (1S14-1900)  gave  a  variegated  animation  of  the  surfaces 
by  colored  tiles  and  stone  slabs  to  fais  buildings,  among  which 
the  church  of  Ail  Saints  in  Margaret  St.,  London  (1849-1859), 
first  erected  strictly  in  accordance  with  high  church  require- 
Bients,  and  Keble  Collège  st  Okford,  were  much  esteemed.  John 
L.  Pearson  (181Ô-1897)  sought  rather  to  produce  an  earnest  ch- 
urch harmony  and  antique  effect  by  simplicity  and  purity  of 
style,  He  employed  brickwork  without  stucco  and  iQtroduced  v 
vaulting  instead  of  the  previously  visible  framework  of  the  o 
roof,  or  of  the  seiilnë  sheathed  in  tunnel  form.  fiis  most  im- 
Dortairt:  Works  are  Trinity  church  at  Westminster  (after  1850), 
entirely  following  old  Enslisb  models,  the  éreat  five  aisled 
church  of  S.  Augustine  in  Kilburn  in  London  (1871-1880)  and 
tne  grand  catbedral  at  Truro  begun  in  1880. 

Since  the  eighties  the  more  important  church  architects  pas- 
sed  from  early  Sothic  to  hiéh  Gothic  and  the  perpendiculsr  st- 
yle, ^t   tne  same  time  oecame  apparent  an  incr-easiDg  attention 
to  the  auaience  rooffi  oroper.   John  SeddinÉ  (1837-1892)  gave  a 
wide  aisle  to  the  Trinity  church  in  Sloane  St,  and  on  tne  con- 
trary  arrenged  the  side  aisles  as  merely  narrow  corridors.  * 
Be  proceeded  with  greater  freedom  in  the  historical  forms.  His 
gifted  papll  H.  Wilson  followed  him  in  the  way  pointed  out,  b 
but  went  farther  in  tiîe  capricious  emcloyinent  of  historical  f 
forms.   Bis  picturesque  church  of  S,  à^ark  at  Brithdir  may  also 
De  regarded  as  a  modem  work.  An  exceptional  position  in  Ëné- 
lish  church  architecture  was  taken  by  Westménster  cathedral  i 
(R.C.K  in  london,  erected  since  1895  by  John  F.  ^entley  (1839- 
1902)  for  Catholécism,  eievated  to  new  Power.   It  was  erected 
in  brick  masonry  as  a  combination  of  the  old  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  with  the  central  building  of  S.  âophia  (volume  1,  pa- 
ges 189,  154),  in  Ëarly  Christian-Byzantine  forms,  but  which 
were  personally  conceived  and  worked  over.  Both  tbe  interiof, 
maêniéicently  demorated  by  the  rich  marble  incrustations  and 
mosaics,  and  the  external  view  dominated  by  a  souare  tower  wi- 
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282.2  tt.  i)ieh,  produce  an  earnest,  elevated  and  solemn  impres- 
sion. The  içotnic  style  passes  in  En^land  as  speciiically  Prot- 
estant; tiierefore  Gatholicism  preferably  returns  to  the  IJenais- 
sance  in  its  churcines.  ABQoné  the  churches  of  the  sects  (cage 
344),  the  Conere^ational  church  in  Buke  St.  in  london,  built 
by  Alfred  ffaterhouse  (1830-1905)  takes  a  prominent  place.   It 
is  a  éreat  building  for  the  congrégation  with  an  audience  room 
like  a  concert  hall  and  a  massive  principal  tower  in  Roffianeso- 
ue  foriïis.  Waterhouse  also  appeared  in  seculer  architecture  w 
with  iBBPortant  works.   The  Town  Hsll  at  Manchester  (after  1869) 
with  a  souare  principal  tower  on  the  Œiddle  akis  of  the  façade 
and  the  grand  Natural  History  wuseum  in  Lcndor  (1873-1880),  w 
with  façades  faced  with  terra  cotta  slabs  and  adorned  by  char- 
ming  terra  cotta  ornaments,  both  kept  in  the  l&te  Romanesque 
style,  permit  him  to  be  recoénized  as  an  important  and  monumen- 
tally  designiné  internai  artist,  The  Union  church  in  Brighton 
by  John  W,  Simpson  in  the  latest  time  is  a  central  structure 
with  square  middle  room,  adjoined  by  three  apses  with  galleri- 
es  and  haîf  dômes.  The  external  architecture  is  clothed  enti- 
rely  in  the  lorms  of  a  rien  Barocco  style  in  the  mean  oetween 
the  Italien  and  the  Prencn  conceptions,   With  its  mighty  dôme 
and  the  two  towers  ef  the  façade  it  produces  an  imposiné  impr- 
ession. 

*  Ôompare   tn    page  324    the  form   of    the    plan   of    the   church    of 
S.    Thomas    in   Berlin. 

In  opposition  to  the  Neo-romantic,  that  almost  entirely  dom- 
inated  the  church  architecture,  the  Italian  Renaissance  intro- 
duced  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  maintained  an  assured  position  in 
secular  architecture,  After  Barry  the  much  employed  Sir  James 
Pennethorne  (1601-1871)  passes  for  its  chiei  représentative. 
The  Oniversity  in  London,  built  after  his  design  and  coœpleted 
in  1869  Py  Tite,  m  spite  of  its  rich  architectural  expédients, 
in  gênerai  only  bears  the  stamp  of  a  weak,  characterless,  and 
frequently  inorgsnic  combination  of  Italian  Renaissance  motiw- 
es.   Niore  tastefui  is  Th.  &.  Colcutt  (born  1840),  wbo  aéain  t 
turned  to  the  S-nôlish  Renaissance  in  his  works,  amoné  which  t 
the  Impérial  Institute  in  F.ondon  (1887-19^93)  is  the  most  imp- 
ortant, but  also  exhibits  a  certain  inclina^on  to  rich_iPXifis 
and  ornamental  décoration. 
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A  éreat  and  freely  creaticé  impulse  arose  in  Snglish  archit- 
ecture in  Richard  Norman  Shaw  (born  1831),   Ke  beean  witn  Got- 
hic,  but  soon  took  ud  Renaissance  and  even  Barocco  motives, 
which  he  employed  with  the  highest  artistic  freedoni.   He  exer-^ 
cised  an  unusualiy  fertile  activity,  lirst  in  church  architec- 
ture, but  tfîen  exclusively  in  secular  acchitecture,  which  he 
led  into  new  oaths.   His  éround  plans  are  reéarded  as  modèle. 
In  the  architectural  treatment  he  showed  himself  an  adhèrent 
of  a  simple  citizen's  architectural  style,  controlled  first  by 
considérations  of  suitability.  He  brought  brickwork  egain  in- 
to use.   By  its  préparation  with  the  chisel  and  carving  tool 
in  the  mode  already  practised  by  Islam  (volume  1,  paée  208), 
ne  produced  charmmÉ^  omamental  décorations.   By  the  New  Zeal- 
and  Ghambers  m  £jeadenhall  St.  in  London  begun  in  1872,  he  ga- 
'j  ve  to  the  modem  Dusiness  building  an  architectural  forrc  suit- 
able  for  the  time.  îo  introduce  abundant  light  into  the  rooms, 
the  walls  are  there  resolved  into  piers,  between  which  the  Win- 
dows Project  like  bay  Windows.  (?ig.  292).  Shaw  allowed  the 
piers  to  intersect  the  great  cavetto  oi  the  roof  cornice  with- 
out  further  médiation.  In  this  manner  ce  produced  a  monument- 
al and  picturesque  eifect.   The  Head  Police  Sté^tioE  in  London, 
Snaw  kept  in  a  Dutcij-Ënglisb  Renaissance,   he  disposed  with  en- 
tire  freedom  of  the  small  houses  for  a  sinêle  family,  of  whici) 
the  oic&t  famous  are  those  of  the  VillriJ  Coloii;  of  Sedford  Park 
lie&r  tendon.   In  a  similar  tendency  labored  Ernest  George  &   Fe- 
to  on  their  nouses  m  Collingnam  Gardens  m  Lcndon  (Fig.  293), 
erected  in  1837,  where  indeed  nistorical  style  forms  were  emp- 
loyed in  more  abundant  measure.   î'he  public  buildings,  which 
naturally  affordeo  less  opDortunity  for  novel  treetment,  also 
in  the  last  Quarter  of  the  19  th  century  still  aianifest  a  do- 
ser adnerence  to  traditions.   The  Courts  of  Justice  at  Birming- 
ham, erected  Dy  Aston  Webc  and  In^ress  Bell  in  1867-1691,  is 
a  dignified  brick  structure  with  rich  terra  cotte  ornement  in 
the  forms  oi  tne  early  Enélish  Renaissance.   A  somewhat  more 
mature  stage  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  represented  by  Henry 
T.  Bare  in  his  City  Hall  at  Oxford,  attractive  by  its  personal- 
ly  freer  conception.   On  the  Britaicia  Royal  Naval  Golleêe  in 
Dartmouth  erected  by  Webb,  ana  the  Royal  Golleée  of  Science  in 
r.fendon,  as  weli  as  on  the  City  Rails  at  Sheffield  and  Batters- 
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Battersea,  wbicb  bave  the  architect  B,  Mountford  as  their  Cre- 
ator, the  inelish  tjiéh  and  iate  Renaissance  appear  with  a  Bar- 
occo  strain.  Entirely  new,  and  entirely  freed  froni  ail  conven- 
tionality,  means  oi  arcliitectural  expression  were  emcloyed  by 
6.  Harrison  Townsend  in  his  Gallery  of  Paintinés  at  Witiitechap- 
el  in  feondon,  and  tbe  Borniman  à^useom  there,   He  belongs  to  t 
tûe  patn-breakers  of  the   Doodern  tendency  in  architecture. 

4.  Itaiy  and  Spain. 

In  IT'ALY  after  a  long  period  of  reoose,  architecture  made  an 
unusual  advance  after  tne  érection  of  the  kingdom,  (1861),   The 
energy  of  the  younk  kingdoiD  first  of  ail  expressed  itself  in 
the  energetic  spirit  of  the  larger  cities,   îhese  coupeted  wi- 
th each  other  in  the  remodeling  and  beautifying  of  their  olans 
and  the  érection  of  impressive  buildings.   Yet  the  art  of  îta- 
ly,  that  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Barocco  sty- 
les had  exerted  a  determining  influence  upon  ail  Ëurocean  art, 
never  again  in  the  19  th  century  attained  a  leadiné  importance. 
It  remained  inferior  te  those  of  Geraiany,  France  and  Enôland, 
and  frequently  adopted  suggestions  from  those  countries.  As 
there,  so  in  Italy  the  Neo-Classicism  was  replaced  by  Eclecti- 
cisffi. 

The  centre  of  éravity  of  the  architectural  activity  occurred 
in  north  ïtaly.   In  f^ilan  Garlo  Maciacchini  (1816-1S91)  desig- 
ned  the  lEonumental  Camposanto  (after  1865)  with  nobly  treated 
buildings  and  porticos  in  tne  lorms  of  the  early  Renaissance 
of  upper  Italy.   At  the  same  time  Giuseppe  Menéoni  (1820-1877) 
began  the  grand  éallery  of  Victor  Emanuel  (1865-1877)  as  an  i 
intersection  of  two  stately  streets  47.6  ft.  wide  end  respect- 
ively  639.7  and  344.5  ft.  loné.  (Fie.  294).   In  the  architect- 
ure of  the  faceae  resembliné  a   triumobal  erch  ano  the  internai 
façades,  the  forms  of  the  Italian  early  and  hiéh  Renaissance 
are  efflployed  beside  each  other,  This  gallery  is  the  most  imp»^ 
ortant  secular  building  of  modem  Italy.   GiusebDe  Balzaretti 
(18G1-1874)  selected  for  the  Savings  Bank  (cassa  di  Risparmio) 
built  by  him  in  1871  the  rusticated  architecture  of  the  Floren- 
tine Renaissance  palaces  Strozzi  and  Riccardi  (volume  2,  Pies. 
209,  243);  Giacon'o  Franco  for  the  church  at  Loniéo  (1S76)  the 
basilican  style  of  the  early  mediaeval  churches  of  the  11  th 
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century,  permeateô  by  nortbern  Romanesque  motives.   The  tio  c 
celebrated  writers  on  art,  Camillo  Boito  (born  1836)9inci  Luca 
Beltraoïi  (born  1855),  iikewise  acoeared  with  notable  architec- 
tural créations,  the  former  amoné  others  with  the  orincipally 
Venetian  Gothic  Musiciens'  fiome,  the  latter  chiefly  with  the 
stately  building  of  the  well  known  journal  Corriere  délia  Sera, 
suDdiwided  by  broad  Tuscan  cilasters  between  the  éreat  Windows, 
To  the  récent  tendency  belonés  the  oalace  Gastiglone  erected 
by  Giuseppe  Somarugi,  which  is  manifestly  influenced  by  the 
Wagner  school  in  Vienna. 

;.  S^or  Florence  the  restoration  and  completion  of  the  cathedral 
(voluae  2,  oage  136)  occupied  the  chief  interest  of  the  archi- 
tects.  Ëmilio  de  B'abris  (1808-1883)  erected  the  newly  constr- 
ucted  Sothic  marble  façade  in  harmony  with  the  campanile  besi- 
de  it  in  a  masterly  way.   îhereby  he  lound  so  much  approval, 
that  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  beside  that  ©f  the 
first  cathedral  architect,  Arnolfio  di  Cambio  (volume  2,  pa- 
ge 136).  The  Neo-Renaissance  is  represented  by  the  charminÊ 
Villa  Lazzei  of  Giuseppe  Boccini  (1840-1901)  in  a  stately  cla- 
ssical  example,  oombiBÉ-BÉ  -  uhe  art  style  of  Raphaël  with  that 
of  Ralledio, 

Rome  first  introduced  a  rich  architectural  activity  in  the 
eighties,  Tnis  was  dominated  by  the  high  and  late  Renaissance. 
As  the  fflost  proffiinent  work  is  regarded  the  Salace  of  Justice 
by  Guêlielmc  Galderini  (born  1845),  erected  after  1886  m  a 
predoffiinating  Palladian  style  on  a  rectanéle  557.8  x  465.7  ft., 
and  further  the  Art  exhibition  Building  by  Pio  Fiacentini  (bo- 
rn 1846),  strongly  influenced  by  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  and  t 
the  digniiied  Bank  d'Italia  by  Gaëtano  Koch,  subdivided  by  th- 
ree-quarter  columns  in  both  upper  stories.   But  the  great  Nat- 
ional vfOnument  for  Victor  Ëinanuel  in  Rome,  desiénea  by  count 
Giuseppe  Sacconi  (1655-1906),  and  only  erected  in  the  latest 
time,  returns  to  a  severe  ôlassicism  m  its  Corinthian  porticos 
enthroned  above  t  massive  substructure. 

Naples  received  through  ttrnesto  di  iVlauro  its  Gallery  Uiriberta 
(1887-1891),  whicii  nowevër  does  not  toi,&i  ir  eiiect  its  màdel , 
the  wilanese  Gallery.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  University  by 
Pietro  Paulo  Guaglia  (died  1398)  is  a  monumental  work  in  a  mo- 
dem late  Renaissance  style.   In  Palermo  Giov.  Batt.  Filippo 
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Bariies  (1S25-S691)  erected  in  the  îheatre  te'assimo,  which  was 
coaiDieted  by  his  son  Ernesto  /|éasiles  (1897),  one  of  the  best 
arraoeed,  lareest  and  most  maéniiicent  théâtres  oi  tbe  world. 
In  t^e  interriational  comoetition  for  obtainin£  clans  for  thés 
building,  Seojper  also  participeted  as  the  judée  of  awards. 

In  SPAIN  the  Neo-Ronriantic  style  set  in  with  the  restoration 
of  Qoediaeval  churches.  In  the  church  di  Kuestra  Senora  de  Al- 
ocba  at  Madrid,  which  was  erected  in  place  of  the  church  stan- 
ainé  tflere  and  torn  down  (ai ter  1690),  appeared  a  Neo-Romantic 
structure.   The  restoration  oi  the  Alhambra  (voluHie  1,  paée  2 
819)  also  éave  an  icpolse  to  the  adoption  of  tbe  Moorish  style. 
The  amphithéâtre  for  bull-fights  at  Madrid,  erected  in  1873-1 
1874  Dy  Ëffiilio  Rodriéuez  Ayuso  (born  1845)  end  Alvarez  Ûapras, 
is  in  général  kept  within  Moorish  forics".  Yet  in  gênerai  a  la- 
te  Renaissance  prédominâtes,  already  standing  on  the  stage  of 
transition  to  the  Barocco  style.   It  is  reoresented  by  a  splen- 
did  example  in  the  Bank  Kispano-Aïuericâno  Building  at  Madrid, 
erected  in  1884-1891  by  Sduardo  de  Adero  (died  190e)  in   connec- 
tion witù  Severiano  de  la  L-astra.   On  tbe  contrary  the  iaiposi- 
ng  Bourse  at  .vladrid,  tbat  bad  the  architect  Enrioue  iv^aria  Rep- 
uiles  as  its  creator,  with  hexastyle  I^orinthian  portico  and  p 
Dedirrient,  in  its  entire  treatcfient  appears  as  a  belated  Produc- 
tion of  Neo-Classistic  architecture. 
5.   Netherlands  and  Scandinavie. 

After  BËLGIUÎvi  hao  seperated  froiri  Rolland  and  had  been  eleva- 
ted  to  be  an  indecendent  state  (1830),  under  the  wise  governai- 
ent  of  its  kine  Ê.eopold  I  (1831-1665),  to  whoiïi  was  largely  due 
the  intellectuel  and  oiaterial  development  of  the  country,  it 
entered  on  a  splendid  pericd,  tbat  had  as  a  resuit  an  extreaie- 
ly  rich  and  èrand  architectural  activity.   This  at  first  cont- 
inued  in  close  adhérence  to  French  art,  es  in  tbe  Classistic 
epoch,  and  Dartàoularly  3^r   ic-r  tç   Xte   Pcnsrtic  tendency  appear- 
ed. In  the  course  of  the  seventies,  the  Beleian  architects  s 
sought  an  art  correspondiné  to  their  people  by  e   return  to  the 
native  Renaissance,  and  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  century  and  earl- 
ier  tban  in  otber  lands,  they  passed  ower  to  entire  freedom  f 
from  ail  historical  styles. 

Tbe  first  work  of  the  Î^eo-Bomantic  style  was  executed  by  T. 
Fr.  Suys  tbe  Elder  (oaée  300),  known  to  us  as  a  classicist, in 


tûe   church  of  S.  georée  at  Antwero  (1848-1853'),  conceived  in 
8  still  timid  Gothic  style.   As  en   infinitely  more  mature  cré- 
ation appears  the  spacious  and  plcturesque  central  building  of 
ttie  cburch  of  S.  Maria  at  Brôssels-Schaerbeck,  whicb  was  erec- 
ted  in  1844-1350  efter  tbe  plans  of  Louis  Overstreeten  (died 
1849).   Tùe  architecture  of  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  building  s 
still  remains  in  the  Romanesque  forms,  but  chiefly  for  struct- 
ural reasons  passes  into  an  eariy  Gothic  in  tbe  dome.Cf'i^. 
295).  Joseph  Louis  Scbaede  (1818-1894)  transferred  the  Gotbic 
to  secular  architecture  on  tbe  Bourse  at  Antwerp^erected  anew 
by  bim  in  tSÔ8H8?2,  wbose  vast  bail  he  furnished  with  an  iroo 
roof  framework  of  wide  soan,  and  on  tbe  rebuildiué  of  tbe  raii- 
way  station  at  Bruges,  undertaken  in  1877.  In  adhérence  to  V 
Viollet-le-Duc  was  developed  a  scbool  of  architecture  in  Bele- 
ium,  wbich  with  reiined  understandinô  executed  the  restoration 
of  mediaeval  buildings,  slso  erected  tbose  of  the  Dicturesoue 
marketplace  in  Prussels,  and  a  éreat  number  of  church  and  sec- 
ular structures  scattered  over  the  entire  country.  Even  the 
chief  Belgian  masters  of  this  time,  Poelaert  and  Beyeart  (see 
below)  were  cccasionally  employed  as  Gotbicists,  particularly 
in  church  architecture. 

fcut  on  tne  ishole  m  Belgian  architecture,  the  Neo-RoiBantic 
remained  behinc  the  Renaissance  in  influence  and  importance  in 
the  iiistory  oi  fert.   Suys  the  Flder  had  introdiiced  the  Beneis- 
sance  with  bis  still  rather  Classistic  church  cf  S.  Joseph  at 
Brussels  (aoout  1849).   On  the  new  Bourse  at  Brusseis  (Pié.  2 
29ô)  erected  by  bis  son  Léon  S«ys  (1824-1887)  m  the  years 
1368-1875,  the  Prench  bigh  Renaissance  appears  in  sharp  devel- 
opment  in  évident  compétition  with  Garnier's  Opère  Bouse.  The 
principôi  work  of  modem  Belgian  architecture  is  the  Palace  of 
Justice  at  Brussels  (1S66-1883)  by  Joseph  boelaert  (181Ô-1S79). 
Tbis  buildins  was  erected  on  a  ground  area  of  590.6  x  557-8  ft. 
at  a  cost  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  it  exhibits  the  forms  of 
an  extremely  massive  Roman  or  late  Renaissance,  in  wnich  appe- 
ar  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  even  Assyrian  motives  in  the  terrac- 
ed  ascenoing  arcbitectural  masses.   In  spite  of  the  not  compl- 
etely  organic  architecture,  tbe  gênerai  appearance  is  overoow- 
eringly  grand.   In  tne  interior  the  statuary  of  the  vestibule 
(S'ig.  297)  and  the  great  waiting  hall,  wbose  dôme  rises  to  a 
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neight  oi  316.3  ft.,  are  architecturally  the  aost  iniDortant  r 
roooas,   Iû  Antwerp  M.  Sens  built  tbe  Flemish  théâtre  in  1869- 
1872  lE  e  noble  S'î?eBÇïi-F'lerEish  higb   Renaissance;  Jouis  Baecke- 
Iman  Ibe   Palaee  of  Justice  (1871-1875)  in  the  style  ci  the  ea- 
rly  Prench  Barocco  arcnitecture.  Tûe  gifted  and  learned  Henri 
Reyaert  (1823-1894)  erected  the  National  Bank  in  Orussels  in  a 
style  still  based  on  the  french  faigh  Renaissance,  but  also  em- 
plpying  Barocco  and  Louis  XVI  motives,  then  03.^5si]^p  into  tbe 
national  Flemisn  Renaissance,  in  wbich  he  built  tbe  Beléian  Ë 
Bank  on  the  Central  boulev»ï»d  at  Brussels  and  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Tournay.   In  this  tendency  there  followed  hiiri  the  niucb 
eaiployed  J.  J,  von  Isendyck  (1835-1911),  also  known  as  a  writ- 
er  on  art  by  nis  Dook  on  old  Beiéian  buildinés,  in  whose  oict- 
uresque  city  halls  of  Scbaerbeek  and  of  Anderlecht,  tne  native 
Renaissance  attained  new  lii'e.   The  leadiné  Beléian  master  of 
the  most  récent  tiirie,  Henri  van  de  Velde  (bore-  1863,  now  Direc- 
tor  of  the  School  of  Art  Industries  at  Weimar),  and  Victor  Hor— 
ta  already  oelong  to  the  séries  of  modem  artists. 

ROLLAND  aéain  aôopted  about  1850  its  ancient  native  brick  ar- 
chitecture with  bands  and  members  oi  eut  stone,  ooth  on  a  med- 
iaeval  oasis  as  weil  as  in  the  lorms  of  tne  Renaissance  of  th 
lô  th  and  17  th  centuries.   The  chiel  reoresentative  of  Neo-Ro- 
mantic  tendency  was  Peter  Ouyoers  (born  1827).   Re  was  the  du- 
iider  of  a  éreat  nuiaber  of  churches,  amoné  them  beiné  the  Berz 
Jeus  church  in  Amsterdam  and  S.  Jacobus'  church  at  the  Haéue, 
that  are  both  executea  in  the  early  6othic  style.  He  obtained 
bigh  favor  by  his  most  imoortant  seculsr  building,  the  Royal 
Museuii  in  Amsterdam  (1677-1885),  in  whose  imocsiné  external  a 
architecture  the  late  Romanesque  foras  are  oermeated  by  Renai- 
ssance motives.  (Pié.  298).   The  same  style  was  éiven  by  Guyp- 
ers  to  the  main  railway  station  in  Airisêerdair.,  comDleted  in  18- 
39.  Por  the  revival  of  the  national  Renaissance  labored  Guéel, 
influential  throu^h  bip.  pcsiticn  es  professer  at  the  Polytech- 
nic  schocj  at  Delft.   His  University  at  Otreciit  (completed  18- 
94)  is  a  picturesque  work  in  his  early  style.   Somewhat  more 
personaiiy  concernèd  and  more  anirnated  by  Gotnic  foniis  of  arr 
ohes  apoaars  the  same  on  the  charmina  railway  station  at  Gron- 
inaen,  built,  oy  J.  oossch>)lk,   The  University  there  is  a  work 
01  tne  Royal  architect  Vryrnan  and  adnerss  more  cioseiy  co  tne 
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native  art  oi  the   17  th  century. 

Dikewise  in  Holiand  at  an  early  date  prevailed  tbe  pressure 
toward  an  entirely  free  treatment  completely  independent  irom 
traditions,   The  new  Protestant  churcn  in  tfte  Haeue  built  oy 
J.  Verneul,  already  m  the  subdivision  of  tiie  masses,  in  the 
aim  for  effect  of  tne  surfaces,  and  in  the  architectural  treat- 
fflent  already  passes  over  to  tne  œodern  style.   Entirely  in  th- 
is  course  worked  Hendriok  Petrus  Berlaôe  (born  ISoô),  whose  w 
Works,  like   the  earnest  brick  architecture  of  the  New  Bourse 
in  Amsterdam,  in  tne  éeneral  effect  and  treatment  bear  a  char- 
acter  visible  at  the  first  glance,  still  reflecting  the  native 
RoiDanesqae, 

>  In  DENi^ARK,  where  Classicism  had  struck  such  deep  roots  and 
ûaa  already  axhibited  such  rich  fruits  (pase  302),  the  Neo-Ro- 
mantic  movement  could  Dut  slowly  find  a  ïàrm   footing,   Yet  two 
larger  Roiiianesque  cnurcn  buildings  are  to  be  raentioned,  the  c 
church  at  Bolbak  by  Christian  Hansen  (bage  303)  and  the  church 
of  Jésus  at  Gooenhagen  oy  J,  Vilhals  Dahleruo  (born  133o).   L 
LiKewise  m  secular  architecture  the  Neo-romantic  is  reoresen- 
Led  by  tne  University  Library  in  OODenhagen  by  Joh.  Dan.  Herh- 
oldt  (born  1318),  built  in  Lombard-Rofnanesque  forms  witn  tha 
addition  of  iron  construction.   Otherwise  the  Renaissance  ore- 
dominâtes  m  tne  iieia.   Dahlerup  with  Ove  Petersen  (born  13- 
30)  erected  ths  Royal  théâtre  m  Çocenhaéen  (1872-1374)  in  the 
Palladian  style,   Also  the  I\y  Oarlsberé  olyptothek  in  Oopenha- 
gen  (1391-1397),  designed  in  1338  oy  the  first  alone,  with  li- 
nely  designed  internai  décoration  beariné  a  Palladian  stamp. 
But  MarLin  r^yrop  in  his  new  city  hall  at  Gopenhas^en  (1392-1903; 
y''ie.  299)  returned  to  the  native  brick  architecture  influenced 
by  tne  Netherlandish-werman  Renaissance  (volume  2,  page  317), 
to  wùicn  he  gave  new  liie  oy  original  motives  handlea  in  the 
modem  manner, 

Î^ORWAY  received  tne  first  building  of  the  Neo-Rooiantic  tend- 
ency  in  the  churcn  of  the  Trinity  at  Christiana.  It  was  erec- 
ted in  1353-1353  âfter  tne  design  of  the  Hamburé  architect  A. 
de  Chateauneuf  as  a  Gotnic  central  buildinô  on  an  octaôon  with 
four  snort  cross  arms  and  a  dôme.  Bore  ciosely  to  the  nation- 
al style  of  architecture  adhères  S,  Norgreen's  churcn  at  5raé- 
ernâ8-=*Drainïïien  (1333-1371),  a  three  aisled  hasiiican  structure 
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witfl  choir,  internai  wooden  suoDorts,  horizontal  vfooden  oeili- 
ng   and  external  stone  construction  in  a  éothic  recallmô  tne 
^eroian  Hanoverian  school,   Tne  heavy  churcn  ox  3,  donann  at 
Ghristiana  erected  by  Georée  Bail  in  1373  expresses  a  north  3 
■'Serman  basis.   The  Renaissance  was  introduoed  by  the  Serisan 
architect  Heinrich  Srnst  Scûir.rier  in  the  Art  Muséum  in  Ohris- 
tiana  built  in  1879-1835.   Henrik  Bull  created  the  National 
théâtre  there  (cooipleteci  1399)  in  a  oeculiar  and  purely  Perso- 
nal expression  of  iorm,  not  haopy  in  ail  points,   The  endeavo- 
rs  of  the  younger  Norweôian  architects  to  bring  into  honor  aé- 
ain  the  wooden  style  of  architecture,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
climate,  aee  to  be  desiénated  as  very  pleasing,   H.  Munthe  ga- 
ve a  magnificent  examole  of  this,  wortûy  of  imitation,  in  the 
native  Holraenkollen  hôtel  naar  Ohristiana. 

SWSDëN  received  by  the  National  Muséum  at  StocknolrD  ouilt  by 
ff,  A.  Stiiler  (page  235)  its  lirst  architectural  monument  of  t 
tne  Neo-Renaissance,  recalling  rien  Venetian  models.   After  h 
him  a  séries  of  Swedish  arcnibects  worked  in  a  purely  eclectic 
manner,  not  without  a  certain  èndeavor  to  cause  récognition  of 
a  Personal  estiiiiation  of  historical  forms.   Smil  Langlet  (1384- 
1393)  became  known  to  a  wide  circle  by  the  érection  of  a  great 
numder  of  entirely  central  churches  arranged  accordin^  to  the 
requirements  oi  Protestant  worsnip.   IsaK  Gustav  Clason  (born 
135Ô)  was  the  creator  of  important  résidences,  erected  in  dif- 
férent historical  styles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tne  pal- 
ace of  count  Bosen  in  the  Barooco  style  (1393),  and  the  palace 
of  count  Rallwyl  (1399),  aporoachine  in  the  détail  forms  to  a 
Venetian  late  Sotnic,  both  in  Stockholn.   Gari  i^ôiler  erected 
the  stately  cnurch  of  3.  Johann  there  as  an  eariy  Gothic  cross 
Dasilica  witn  bien  façade  tower.   The  Drincioal  work  of  Swedi- 
sh arcnitecture  in  tne  second  half  of  the  19  tn  century  is  the 
group  of  buildinôs  of  the  Législative  palace  ana  the  Reicûs' 
BanK,  Duilt  near  the  Royal  palace  ana  dominated  by  a  éreat  sq- 
uare dome(about  1900).   It  was  executed  by  Aron  Johansson  in 
a  showy  and  very  luxuriant  Prench  late  Renaissance.   5'rik  Lal- 
^"^  lerstedt,  the  creator  of  the  church  of  3.  Peter  at  Stockholm, 
entirely  difierins  from  the  conventional  form,  and  F'erdinand 
Bobor  (oorn  1360),  the  Duilder  of  the  city  electric  station 
tnere,  wnich  by  its  novel  treatment  and  particularly  by  its 
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mighty  arched  portai  arouses  attention,  are  the  Swedish  path- 
breakers  for  iBodern  art. 

6.   gastern  Europe,  America  and  tne  Colonies. 

T'ùe  éreat  moveraent  oroceeding  irom  western  Europe  witn  tfte 
aim  of  reviviné,  the  arcnitecture  or  the  middle  âges  and  oi  tne 
Renaissance  extended  its  waves  also  beyond  the  eastern  fronti- 
ers  01  éermany  and  of  Austria.   In  the  western  provinces  oi  R 
Russia,  principally  dépendent  on  Geraian  intellectual  life,  in 
Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Pinland,  architecture  tooic 
a  development  siiniiar  to  that  in  Seririany.   Tne  Neo-Classicism 
ai  ter  the  aaiddie  oi  the  19  th  century  was  foilowed  by  the  Neo= 
Somantic  and  Neo-Renaissance. 

Tn  Poland,  Qracow  formed  the  centre  of  the  art  life.  There 
b^eliks  Ksiezarski  (1320-1334)  erected  the  university  in  a  tas- 
teless  Gothic;  iranz  Macynski  the  Art  palace  in  freely  seleot- 
ed  foriDs  of  the  ùigh  and  late  Renaissance.  In  Riée-  originated 
the  Sertrude  church  (13Ô7),  the  Oatholio  Pranziskus  church  ( 
(1392),  and  a  éreat  number  oï   secuiar  ouiidin.^s  in  the  Neo-Go- 
tnic  style,  the  Bourse  built  in  1355  after  the  desi.éns  of  Ha 
von  Bosse  in  Venetian,  and  oalace  Ritterhaus  (iBôô)  in  Floren- 
tine Renaissance.   In  Selsinôiors  the  Renaissance  is  represen- 
ted  by  Dalace  Ritterhaus  (1353),  tne  Çothic  by  the  new  Luther- 
an  church  (1393).   Ihe  later  Génération  of  architects  in  the 
Pinnish  capital,  under  the  leaaership  of  A.  tindgren,  H.  Gesei- 
lius  and  5.  Saarunen,  who  toéether  erected  the  weighty  buildi- 
ngs of  the  fire  Insurance  Oo.  Polijola  in  Helsinéfors,  and  to 
whoiîi  adhered  other  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school  there,  la- 
bored  energeticaliy  in  the  modem  endeavor  to  obtain  entirely 
independent  modéra  style  forrns. 

In  Russia  in  the  caoitals  of  S.  petersburgh  and  of  *oscow, 
the  Renaissance  currant  coming  frooo  the  West  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19  th  century  caused  an  approximation  of  Classistic  ar- 
chitecture to  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  from  the  Neo-Roman- 
tic  a  return  to  the  ancient  Russian  art  (volume  1,  oages  193, 
202),  'îhis  was  at  first  tonnected  with  Italian  or  mediaeval 
forras  from  the  West,  but  later  became  ever  more  decided  and  s 
severe.   îhe  vast  palace  in  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow  built  by  Con- 
stantin 4.  Thon  (1794-1881)  in  1839-1344  still  stands  on  the 
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stage  oî   tne  transition  froon  Classicism  to  Italian  Renaissance. 
On  tne  churoh  of  tne  Annunciation  at  S.  ^etersburéh  attributed 
to  tne  same  master,  which  is  orowned  by  five  towers  risinô  li- 
ke  Dyramids,  Russian  forms  are  balanced  by  Itaiian;  on  the  ch- 
urch  of  3.  Oatberine  of  the  Wosnessenski  ionastery  at  Moscow 
are  Russiaa  lorms  with  Gothio,   The  ërand  church  of  the  Redeeœ- 
er  at  Moscow  erected  by  Thon  and  Resanow  in  truly  Russian  mag- 
nificence already  exhibits  the  Russian  style  in  its  purity. 
Yet  more  strongly  are  its  peculiarities  exhibited  on  the  chur- 
ch of  the  Kiew  Lawra  (1398)  at  3.  t,etersburg,  and  on  the  Expia- 
tion church  in  the  summer  garden  there,  even  surpassiné  thèse. 
Of  the  more  important  later  secalar  ouildings,  tne  magnificent 
Sommercial  Row  at  ^oscow  (1338-1893)  created  py  Pomeranzew  ev- 
en exhiPits  a  certain  clarification  of  the  Russian  style  by  R 
RoiïianesQue  and  eariy  Renaissance  forms,   t»ut  on  the  oalece  of 
the  Duma  erected  by  îschitschugow  and  on  the  New  Historical 
Muséum  of  Sherwood  at  ^^oscow,  it  is  employed  without  restreint. 

Into  AMERICA  the  Neo-Roinantic  fflovement  already  found  entran- 
ce  before  the  middle  of  the  19  tn  century.   In  New  York  was  e 
erected  in  1839-1843  Trinity  ^nurch  in  a  very  restrained  style, 
but  in  1350-1879  the  cethedral  of  3.  Patrick  ( Dy  James  Renwick) 
was  built  in  à  iiiore  nature  Gotnic.  Likewise  the  Italian  Rena- 
issance is  employed  m  the  Library  oi  Oonéress  at  Washington 
(133-1897),  the  Grecian,  i.e.,  a  Renaissance  stronely  aoproxi- 
mating  to  Belienism,  on  the  Oorcoran  Gallery  in  Washington  er- 
ected âi894-1897  oy  Ernest  ?laéé. 

The  amaziné  advance  of  the  North  American  States  after  the 
civil  war  (1861-13Ô5)  led  to  a  rich  and  independent  develoome- 
nt  of  North  Acerican  art.   An  entirely  fruitful  field  of  work 
/,  was  afforded  to  architects  in  the  commercial  buildings,  banks. 
Structures  for  the  éreat  ,iournals,  hôtels  and  not  least  in  the 
résidences,  for  the  coifort  and  treatment  of  wnich  in  accorda- 
nce  witn  their  own  inclinations  and  oustoms,  the  well  to  do  A 
Americans  retained  a  niéh  estimation  in  the  hasts  and  lack  of 
repose  in  thsir  lives.   Grandeur  and  model  arrangement  are  ex- 
hibited by  such  buildings.   The  vast  acquisitions  in  construc- 
tion led  to  startling  undertakinés,  which  celebrated  real  tri- 
umphs,  not  only  in  the  coweriné  of  colossal  halls,  but  also  m 
the  "sKyscraoers"  rismé  to  dizzy  heiénts  for  the  purpose  of 


tne  eittreme  utiiiqation  of  tne  ouildino  site.   But  tne  Americ- 
an architects  not  only  master  the  architectural  proolems  of 
planning  and  construction;  they  also  ôive  to  their  works  since 
the  last  year  of  tûe  19  tn  century  a  oeculiar  and  independent 
starap  corresponding  to  ttie  arcnitectural  treatinent,   H.  H.  Ri- 
cflardson  (born  1339  in  New  Orléans),  educated  at  toe  Scole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  froœ  133ô  an  architect  in  Ne^r  York,  becae 
a  path-breaker  of  the  new  American  arciiitecture.   In  his  Trin- 
ity  cburcii  in  Boston  built  about  1375,  be  returned  to  the  Rom- 
anesque style  of  southern  f'rance  and  of  Spain  (volume  S,  oaée 
44;  ^ig.  60),  and  imparted  to  it  a  poweriul  Anélo-Saxon-Ameri- 
can  viriiity,  This  cnuroh  forms  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
AmeriQan  architecture.  On  a  great  number  of  other  public  and 
private  buildings  by  Richardson,  the  style  introduced  by  him 
came  into  full  .development.   He  had  already  aoquired  a  positi- 
on determinative  for  the  gênerai  appearance  of  modem  American 
architecture.  It  is  charaoterized  on  the  exterior  by  an  arch- 
itectural ûrouping  emphasizing  the  purpose  almost  recklessly, 
by  a  great  préférence  for  round-arched  ojoenings,  but  especial- 
ly  py  heavy  rustication  appeariné  everywnere  as  a  leading  mot- 
ive and  sometimes  developed  in  Cyclopeac  laassiveness.  In  Mène- 
rai he  exhibits  great  economy  in  oroperly  arcnitectural  subdi- 
visions and  architectural  motives;  where  such  are  emcloyed,  t 
they  always  adhère  to  the  Germanie-Romanesque  wèrld  of  form. 
îo  the  commercial  buildings  is  peculiar  a  certain  upward  tend- 
ency;  pesides  mediaeval  motives  they  also  aocept  those  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  always  in  a  free  and  oowerful  treatment. (Pig. 
300).  Tne  isolated  country  houses  chiefly  exhibit  broad  comf- 
ort.   The  American  wooden  construction  also  again  cornes  into 
use  on  them.   He  produced  in  numerous  villas  an  extremely  har- 
monious  relation  of  tne  architectural  aopearance  to  nature. 
The  internai  treatment  follows  the  same  orinciples,  as  were  à 
developed  in  the  later  Snglish  nouse.  (Page  34S). 

Tne  architecture  of  the  colonies  is  entirely  subordinate  to 
tnat  of  tne  state,  to  whioÉ  tney  are  subject.   Occasionally  in 
the  domains  of  the  old  civilieed  lands  concessions  are  made  to 
tne  racial  architecture,  even  if  witn  varyiné  results.   out  t 
the  public  buildings  servinâ  for  assemblages  scarcely  differ 
m  their  style  treatment  from  those  of  the  mother  country. 
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(ffig.  301).  The  opening  of  the  proteoted  domains  to  garopean 
civilization  even  compelled  the  transplantiné  of  Buropean  art 
to  the  foreign  soil.   It  then  follows,  even  if  at  some  distan- 
ce, in  its  entire  fupther  course  during  the  whole  political  a 
and  intelleciual  dependençe  on  the  art  of  the  mother  oountry. 
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IV,  Architecture  of  the  Présent  Tioae. 
1.   Qeneral  Basis. 
About  the  end  of  the  19  th  century  aDoeared  in  increasing  s 
strength  inovements  for  reforœ  in  the  donoaina  of  art,  tùat  soon 
ied  to  a  ôeneral  iBovement  in  the  aense  of  a  direct  ODoosition 
to  the  fermer  artistic  opinions.  They  are  the  resuit  of  that 
powerful  transformation  io  the  inteliectual  life  of  the  oeopl- 
es  of  central  Surope,  which  had  been  orepared  for  in  the  lite- 
rature  during  several  décades.  After  the  end  of  the  fifties, 
new  ideas,  new  problenns  for  the  world's  opinions,  commenced  to 
powerfully  Influence  the  severely  historicai  tendency  of  the 
iiterature.   Schopenhauer's  pbiiosophy,  particularly  his  work, 
"Qie  Weit  as  Wiiie  und  Verstellun.ô",  at  this  time  made  its  way 
with  elemental  force  in  the  widest  circies  of  the  cultured. 
Soon  âfterward  foliowed  Nietsche  with  his  theory  of  the  utinost 
possible  élévation  of  the  "I"   and  of  the  will  to  oower,  of  the 
master's  riehts  of  the  superman.   Tn  France  aopeared  Zola  with 
a  magnificent  exposition  of  bis  idéas  in  the  service  of  the  s 
social  problems.   Similar  tones  sounded  from  Norway  in  Ibsen's 
dramas,  and  in  a  particularly  clear  canner  from  Russia  in  Toi- 
stoi's  Works.   In  the  reckless  and  esotistic  lorward  oressure 
of  tne  intellects  ûossessed  by  tne  ne»?  ideas,  in  the  strué^le 
for  ireedoiD  from  ail  letters,  in  the  déniai  of  tradition  and 
01  opposition  to  the  authority  previously  enforced,  there  our- 
ned  a  hot  contest  of  minds.  It  occurred  at  a  time,  in  whicn 
Dâsis-destroy^inô  transformations  were  comoleted  in  ail  scien- 
tific,  technical  and  social  domains,  and  the  feeliné  of  éléva- 
tion above  ail  former  opinions  fiiled  in  great  measure  science 
and  technics.   Èver  stronéer  resounded  the  call,  in  Iiterature 
as  well  as  in  the  formative  arts,  to  set  out  new  in  place  of 
the  old  trees  to  te  felled.   It  was  realism  with  its  ir-ode  of 
thought,  chiefly  créative  from  reality  and  actual  observation, 
and  naturalisai  in  close  alliance  with  it,  and  the  employaient 
required  by  it,  oi  the  sciences  and  arts,  not  in  accordance 
with  formai  rules,  but  on  a  natural  basis,  which  in  the  cont- 
est 01  opinions  âradually  won  tne  victory  over  idealism.   In 
the  formative  arts  this  realistic  and  naturalistic  inteliect- 
ual tendency  appeared  with  a  definiteness  and  sharpness,  as  n 
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nad  scarcely  ever  been  the  ease.   It  was  earliest  exoressed  in 
Dâinting  and  sculpture.   In  France  Millet  and  Monet  had  Droken 
tne  Datù  for  it  in  oaintin^,  and  è4eunier  in  sculpture;  in  Ger- 
many  a  host  oi  artists  oi  iiieli  Durpose  went  the  same  way.   In 
arcftitacture,  that  by  its  entire  nature  required  a  longer  time 
for  obtaininô  new  forms  of  expression,  the  new  spirit  appeared 
later.   Rut  it  then  expressed  itseif  with  greater  décision,  t 
tûan  in  the  two  sister  arts.  Already  for  aoœe  décades  changes 
in  the  problems,  in  the  external  conditions  and  requirements 
01  architecture  had  prepared  the  soil  for  it,  and  so  chanôed 
the  basis  for  its  development,  tnat  it  already  of  itseif  près- 
sed  forward  to  leave  the  track  already  retained, 

The  fflost  important  scènes  of  architectural  activity,  the  ci- 
ties,  in  tne  last  quarter  of  the  19  th  century.had  changea  tn- 
eir  entire  architectural  appearance.  'The  reasons  and  the  imp- 
elling  forces  for  this  lay  in  the  fabulous  advance  in  the  ind- 
ustries and  of  tne  commerce  developinâ  parallel  with  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  very  influential  transformations  of  the  social 
conditions  of  our  own  tirae.   The  continued  and  increasiné  tra- 
vel  made  the  Diilams  of  vast  railway  stations  with  colossal 
halls,  ôreat  post  offices  and  grand  hôtels, designed  for  hundr- 
eds  of  travelers,  an  unavoidable  necessity.   The  plans  for  m- 
dustriai  purposes  irequently  extended  over  entire  quarters  of 
the  City  and  gave  to  thèse  a  peculiar  staoïo.   The  central  sta- 
tions for  light,  water  and  Power,  to  be  erected  in  the  raidst 
of  cities,  already  assumed  modem  forms  on  aooount  of  their  p 
places  in  the  view  of  the  city,   The  buildings  for  coinmerce, 
the  exchanges  and  the  banks  reguired  a  treatment  expressing  t 
their  importance  in  the  business  world.   Pntirely  novel  probl- 
ems m  the  treatment  of  interiors  were  proposed  by  tne  great 
warehouses  and  market  nalls  of  ail  kinds.   The  strong  central- 
ization  of  tne  masses  of  tne  people  in  the  cities  and  the  soc- 
ial conditions  required  buildings  for  vast  assemblases  of  men 
and  for  their  ainuseinent  and  refresoment,  such  as  society  halls, 
concert  halls,  restaurants,  cafés  and  the  like;  the  satisfact- 
ion of  tne  needs  of  éducation,  extremely  increased  and  in  the 
larôest  classes,  schooi  houses  of  ail  kmds  in  quite  enorraous 
dimensions  and  «ith  tne  oest  hygienic  appointments.   To  thèse 
are  still  furtber  added  the  liKewise  ôradually  becomoné  colossal 
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Duilâiags  for  state  and  Goinmunal  adœiBistratxons  t'or  lue   publ- 
ic and  the  cooimon  bentfit.  In  coffloariaon  witn  thèse  architect- 
ural problems  of  churches,  the  chateaus  and  palaces,  which  ore- 
viously  forœed  tne  centre  of  éravity  of  architectural  création, 
pass  into  the  baclground,   It  lies  in  the  social  and  démocrat- 
ie sDirit  of  out  time,  that  the  interest  of  tne  architects  sh- 
ould  now  be  devoted  to  the  citizen's  résidence  in  a  previously 
unknown  measure. 

The  nev^  problems  of  themselves  led  to  new  raethods  for  their 
solution,  'The  oiaterialistic  mode  of  thought,  stronely  promot- 
ed  by  industrialisai  and  eôoism  pressed  for  an  extrême  utiliza- 
tion  of  spacs,  time  and  technical  means.  The  relation  of  sup- 
port and  èoad,  as  chiefly  developed  in  the  antique  and  the  Re- 
naissance, which  had  dominated  arcnitecture  for  centuries,  lo- 
rst  its  importance.  Tne  modem  reinforced  concrète  constructi- 
on  made  possible  an  extrême  increased  in  the  strength  of  the 
supports  and  a  previously  ioîpossible  in  the  weight  of  ceilinés, 
so  that  33en  could  advance  to  the  widest  soans  of  interiors.  It 
brouéht  a  new  statical  condition  of  forces,  which  thorouôhly 
transformed  the  esthetic  principles  of  architecture.  To  this 
was  added  the  aimost  unbounded  enrich^sent  in  materiais,  such 
as  were  created  iroïi  the  abundance  of  the  conomerce  of  th«  wor- 
Id  and  were  orovided  for  architecture  by  the  restiessly  advan- 
cinâ  manufactoring  m  nuoioerless  industnial  products.  Thèse 
in  part  deeoly  important  changes  in  the  problems,  in  the  bases 
and  the  requirements  of  architecture  must  of  themselves  lead 
to  novel  requirements  in  the  artistic  composition. 

Their  first  resâit  was  the  récognition  of  the  unsuitanility 
QL   the  séries  of  forins  of  the  hiôh  Renaissance,  before  chiefly 
employed  in  secular  architecture.  The  requirement  already  sta- 
ted  by  Semper  witù  larsiôhted  views: —  "The  solution  of  tne  m 
modem  problem  must  be  freely  developed  from  the  conditions 
given  by  the  présent  time",  now  oecame  a  fact.   But  not  in  Sem- 
per's  sensé.   He  wished  to  solve  the  problem  "with  référence 
to  those  traditional  forins,  which  duriné  centuries  had  been  d 
developed  and  retained  as  indisputably  faithful  expressions  a 
and  types  of  certain  internai  and  structural  conceptions". Men 
were  now  exactly  opposed  to  thèse.  The  désire  for  individual 
and  cQtirely  indapendent  arcistic  treatment  expressed  itself 
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first  in  acute  opposition  to  tne  further  employnjent  of  nistor- 
ical  style  fornis;  Dut  it  appeared  but  slovfly  and  only  after  a 
stroné  contest  with  tùe   conservative  forces  of  architectural 
création, 

It  is  a  well  known  historical  fact,  that  great  movements,  w 
which  had  as  a  resuit  a  tftorougti  advance  of  the  nations  in  in- 
tellectual  or  artistic  life,  aiways  ï?ent  to  the  last  extrême, 
whicn  originated  tne  most  embittered  strife  between  the  best 
men  of  their  time.  But  the  décision  of  the  questions  in  disp- 
ute did  not  resuit  from  definite  principles,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  requirements  of  the  time,  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  an  observed  fact,  not  only  in  the  contest  for  exis- 
tence in  the  existince  of  nations,  but  likewise  in  the  strife 
for  the  intellectual  possessions  of  men,  on  which  is  perhaps 
based  the  entire  course  of  civilization.  Mankind  is  o^posed 
to  a  principle  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

But  with  the  rejection  of  the  traditional  historical  styles, 
individual  forms  suited  to  the  period  were  not  yet  born,  which 
could  De  set  direotly  in  tneir  places.   Sculpture  and  paintiné 
found  new  ways  m  direct  association  with  nature.   But  archit- 
ecture ffiust  first  create  its  types.   In  the  restless  searcn  a 
and  striving  after  new  forras,  it  was  natural,  that  the  most  z 
zealous  champions  of  modem  aims  should  first  go  to  the  extrê- 
me, and  ôive  their  requireraents  the  rudest  exoression,  before 
they  were  preoared  to  create  new  and  permanent  things,  The 
oscillations  of  this  niovement  now  appear  to  hâve  reached  their 
greatest  extent,  and  to  strife  for  assured  starting  points,  £ 
Ëven  in  the  circles  of  the  boldest  innowators . already  ôppeared 
uRdercurrents,  supported  by  the  conviction,  that  in  the  mère 
déniai  or  reversai  of  the  ground  princioles  previously  follow- 
ed  in  architectural  foriiis  are  not  found  new  Guides  for  a  reas- 
onable  solution  of  modem  proolems,  and  that  also  in  this  way 
the  spirit  of  the  time  obtains  no  éenerally  intelligible  expr- 
ession, Slowly  was  now  developed  a  clearing  of  the  aims.  But 
from  the  securine  of  a  modem  style  in  the  sensé,  such  as  bef- 
ore this  we  hâve  employed  the  conception  of  ''style",  we  are 
still  far  reiTioved.   A  unifomity  of  expression  in  foriB,  a  uni- 
fied  feelinô  for  style  is  scarceiy  to  De  established.   We  even 
stand  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  development,  and  in  the 
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sum  of  the   pbenomena,  we  can  only  recoiénize  and  follow  défini- 
te  siffiilar  causes,  tbat  ôive  to  modem  arcnitecture  still  an 
individual  statnp,  chiefly  in  the  first  stage  of  merely  Person- 
al seeking  and  treatment,  indeoendent  of  tradition. 
II.  Tiie  Develooment  of  the  Modem  Style.  * 

*  Vhen  ise  apeak  of  the  ^modern  style'',  we  leaue  oui  of  cona- 
ideration  in  the  following  ail  still  abundantly  appearing  Wor- 
ks in.  the  arohiteoture  of  the  présent  time,  entirely  or  prino- 
ipally  designed  in  the  historioal  eense,  We  rather  concentra- 
te  our  attention  upon  those  arahi  tea  tarai  créations  of  the  mo- 
st  récent  period,  in  mhioh  with  a  consaious  r éjection  of  the 
historical,  a  new  conception  is  expressed  in  a  neuu  mode  of  tr- 
eatment» 

It  was  aatural,  that  modem  architecture  comnienced  with  its 
first  reforcDs,  where  the  19  th  century  exhibited  the  most  app- 
arent weakness.  î'his  in  éeneral  had  committed  its  greatest 
errors,  that  in  the  endeavor  after  correctness  of  style,  it 
had  subordinated  the  most  natural  basai  requirements  for  every 
architectural  création,  aporopriateness  in  plan,  construction 
ana  architectural  form,  and  the  resultiné  rsasonable  employni- 
ent  of  materials  to  the  archiLectural  apoearance.   The  nodern 
architects  now  placed  just  thess  orinciples  as  tne  primary  ér- 
ound  reqaireàeat  in  the  foresround  of  their  créations,  and  th- 
ey  emphasized  thèse  from  the  first  to  the  extrenîe  conséquences, 
"îhe  modem  architecture  of  our  time  seeks  to  develoo  form  and 
motive  from  Durpose,  construction  and  material".  3o  says  one 
01  tne  most  influential  of  modem  architects,  Otto  Waôner  in 
Vienna.  "It  must  be  also  as  simple  as  possible,  to  clearly  ex- 
press our  design.   Thèse  simple  forms  are  to  be  carefully  adap- 
ted  to  each  other  in  order  to  produce  beautiful  proportions, 
on  which  almost  entirely  are  based  the  effect  of-the  works  of 
our  architecture".  *  ^  Appropriateness  must  be  expressed  in  t 
the  gênerai  apoearance  of  the  architectural  work,  as  well  as 
;  in  ail  its  members,  if  the  same  is  also  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory  effect  in  an  esthetic  sensé,  ^or  beauty  lies  first  in 
the  internai  truth  of  the  structural  organism,  each  senarate 
part  possessing  a  definite  function  and  expressing  it.   There- 
py  the  construction  obtains  a  basai  importance  for  the  treat- 
ment.  It  précèdes  this  as  detennmative  therefor.   The  mode 
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01  tnoQght  o£  tne  architect  is  oermeated  by  that  of  tiie  engin- 
eer.  But  the  demaûd  for  innate  truth  apd  suitability  is  alao 
based  on  the  seèection  and  use  of  the  îiaterials,  To  satisfy 
it  in  regard  to  thèse  the  architect  must  Dossess  a  thorough 
knowiedôe  of  the  oroDortions  of  the  materials,  which  establis- 
hes  a  practical  treatment  corresponding  to  thèse.  With  parti- 
cular  enersy  under  the  accentiné  of  this  requirement  was  réfé- 
rence made  to  the  ôreat  transgressions  of  the  architecture  of 
the  19  th  century,  that  in  the  imitation  of  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients  soffietimes  employed  means  directly  calculated  for  décep- 
tion, and  not  seldom  impressed  on  the  material  emoloyed,  by  t 
the  aid  of  machines  the  most  unnatural  forins  and  colors.  The 
form  fflust  now  resuit  with  right  conséquence  froœ  the  oeculiar- 
ities  of  the  material  and  a  corraspondiné  treatraent  with  tools. 
The  hand  work  therefore  already  merits  the  préférence,  since 
it  alone  bears  the  charm  of  oersonal  création,  and  should  aéa- 
in  be  brought  into  honor;  the  machine  must  only  act  uoon  it, 
where  this  assures  for  the  aaode  of  producetion,  the  desired 
form  corresDonding  to  the  nature  of  the  material.   Ail  proces- 
ses of  technios  aiust  be  adooted  by  architecture,  so  lar  as  th- 
ey  afford  means  for  a  sirapler  solution,  for  a  more  intelligib- 
le and  «Ddern  mode  of  exoression.   From  new  materials  are  to 
be  derived  new  and  beautiful  values  contained  in  their  natural 
aopearance,  and  particularly  in  tbeir  colors.   Tne  colors  may 
generally  be  important  means  for  producing  harmony  and  concora 
in  rien  measure  m  the  service  of  the  modem  art  of  interiors. 
On  the  contrary  tne  ornament,  even  if  it  cannot  be  entirely 
omitted,  must  retire  behind  the  essential  obédience  of  the  te- 
chnical  requirements,  and  oarticularly  behind  the  esthetic  ef- 
fects  contained  in  the  materials. 

*  *  Otto   'Gagner.      Skizzen,    9rojeote   und    auagef^hrte  Bauwerke. 
Vol.    S,    Heft   5-5.  Vienna.    1906.      Also   aee  -Joseph   StrzyQOwski. 
Sie   bildende   Kunat   der   Qegenwart.    heiozig.    7907. 

Thèse  requirements  are  not  novel;  Semper  had  already  emohas- 
ized  And  thoroughly  demonstrated  them  (oaée  323,  3ô5),  and  li- 
kewise  Ruskin  (oage  343);  William  îi/,orris  (paee  346),  who  was 
absolutely  a  Gothicist,  in  18o9-13ôl  had  based  thereon  his  own 
house  in  Bexley  Heath  m  Bngland  and  nis  oatn-breaking  indust- 
rial  Works,  thereby  producing  a  comolete  reform  of  the  Snélish 
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art  industries.  That  was  the  conception  of  art  of  the  archit- 
acts  standing  in  tfie  front  rank  of  the  modem  movement,  wbich 
differs  froai  that  of  the  before  oaentioned  artists,  and  which 
coDsists  substantiaily  in  thia,  that  modem  arcoitects  désire 
to  iuifii  tnese  ground  principles  with  the  utmost  possible,  or 
the  entire  exclusion  of  ail  historical  style  forma. 

îhe  beginnings  of  the  modem  movement  in  architecture  may  be 
refarred  to  the  cooimencement  of  the  nineties  of  the  last  cent- 
ury.  Already  the  first  attempts  permit  the  recoénition  of  op- 
position to  tne  art -«tyle  previously  employed,  particularly  of 
the  high  Renaissance;  perhaps  they  proceedea  ratner  from  the 
opposition  to  tne  customary,  rather  than  from  well  considered 
conceptions  of  historical  styles.  Qertainly  the  endless  répé- 
titions of  the  form  apparatus  of  the  Renaissance  in  an  inartis- 
tic, spiritless  and  frequently  entirely  disolaced  imitation  pro- 
Quced  an  unequaled  monotopy  of  modem  street  views.  One  jolt- 
ed  over  the  ground  principles  of  the  Renaissance,  the  symmetry, 
tne  severity  of  the  orders,  over  its  entireoréanisiD,  but  soon 
becaioe  aware,  that  one  could  not  advance  is  this  way,  and  the- 
reiore  gradually  passed  over  to  entirely  new  forms.   Thereby 
the  artistic  freedom  was  fully  aocepted,  and  no  wonder  if  it 
at  first  put  forth  guite  doubtful  flowers.   To  novelty  and  m- 
dividuality  was  much  sacrificed  at  the  exoense  of  the  beautif- 
ul;  with  cbude  and  momentary  flashes  not  infreouently  commenc- 
ed  à  bold  piay,  yet  the  best  balanced  champions  of  the  modem 
art  tendency  were  assured  of  loud  approval  of  the  technical 
press  served  by  them,  as  soon  as  they  even  brouéht  somethiné 
"novel"  and  not  yet  existine  into  the  clan.   In  the  raoidly 
livinê  time  the  movement  orogressed  mièhtily;  about  the  end  of 
the  century,  it  had  already  comorised  extensive  classes. 

In  the  year  1901,  the  artist  colony,  called  cy  tne  art-lovi- 
ng  érand  duke  tmesi  Ludwié  of  Hesse  for  the  free  culture  of 
modem  art  in  his  csoital,  opened  its  5'xhibition  on  the  Mathil- 
de  hill  in  Darmstadt.   In  a  number  of  completeiy  executed  buil- 
dings, arranged  ready  for  use  and  occupation,  amont  -thich  the 
house  for  a  single  family  ocouoied  the  most  important  place, 
tne  Darmstadt  artists  ôave  a  view  of  tneir  créations.   The  de- 
sien  of  the  Mènerai  clan  of  the  exhibition  and  tne  greater  nu.ii- 
Per  of  the  ouilainôs,  as  well  as  Lhe  superintendence  of  tne 
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wnole  was  in  the  bands  of  Joseoh  Olbrich,  who  was  born  m  1667 
i»  froppa«,  ûad  received  his  traininé  in  Vienna  under  Hasenau- 
er  and  pa^éècularly  under  Otto  Waener  (oa^e  33^),  and  oy  jour- 
eys  in  Italy  and  irance  had  Decooie  acquaintea  witn  architectu- 
re in  those  countries.   In  the  principal  cataioêue  Peter  Behr- 
ans  (born  1868)  gave  in  the  introduction,  to  wbich  he  orefixed 
the  description  of  his  own  house,  a  kind  of  artistic  progranjine 
for  architecture  in  ôeneral,  and  particuiarly  for  the  oian  and 
arranaeiïient  of  his  house  for  one  family.   This  exnioition  aro- 
used  vast  attention;  it  dénotes  a  landmark  in  the  developinent 
of  modem  art  on  the  continent.  Thenceforth  the  new  niovement 
obtained  fixed  aims  and  definite  ^uide  lines;  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  décade  it  won,  not  only  in  architecture.  Dut  a 
âlso  in  tne  art  industries  an  incontestable  victory  over  the 
exclusively  backward-looking  style  tendencies  of  the  orecediné 
century. 

Until  now  the  icodern  style  bas  chiefly  appeared  on  those  bu- 
ildings, which  oresented  new  problems  for  solution.   In  the  f 
foreéround  stand  tne  structures  for  the  industries,  and  indeed 
first  those  for  the  oroduction  of  soods,  the  manuf actories,  a 
and  then  those  for  the  sales,  tne  warehouses.   Tne  érection  of 
manufâctories  previously  beloneed  slmost  exclusively  to  the  p 
problems  of  the  enéineers.   In  them  already  for  Durely  busine- 
ss reasons,  the  oasal  reouirements  of  tne  Œodern  tendency,  the 
suitability  in  oian,  construction, and  the  employment  of  the  m 
ffiâfcerials,  came  to  a  severer  exécution;  thèse  demands  fortned 
tne  fixed  and  determinin^  basis  for  tne  plans  and  calculations 
to  be  made  by  the  ensineer.   'Tne  manufâctories  also  had  earli- 
est  developed  tne  niethod  so  strongly  affecting  the  structural 
organism,  of  concrète  reinforced  with  steel.   The  new  conceot- 
ion  chiefly  expressed  itself  on  tnem  in  tne  abanaonment  of  the 
former  structures  like  barracks,  in  favor  oi  architectural  ér- 
oups;  for  men  saw  the  erand  efiect  hère  desired,  no  lonéer  in 
tne  lona  lines  of  facaaes  with  many  stones.  Dut  rather  m  tne 
alternation  of  separate  structures,  tasteful  in  œass,  heiént 
and  treatraent. 

An  entirely  novel  form  was  received  oy  the  decartment  store. 
Por  this  was  required  the  most  advantageous  utilisation  of  the 
interior  for  the  purooses  of  storaée.  exhioition  and  sale,  for 
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a  ooDvenient,  overseen  and  easily  controled  access  oi  the  oub- 
lie, a  correspondinè  admission  of  liébt  and  air,  and  a  tborou- 
èh  utilization  of  the  enclosin^  walls  for  the  purposes  of  lié- 
éhting  and  show.  Oonsequently  for  the  façades  was  developed 
a  novel  architectural  schéma.   The  proportion  of  the  wall  ope- 
niflgs  to  the  wall  surface  fixed  during  the  Renaissance  period 
proved  itself  impossible.   Ëspecially  in  the  lower  stories, 
the  Windows  must  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  thus  the 
remaining  wall  strips  left  as  supports  must  be  reduced  to  the 
extrême  liraits  possible.   Steel  offered  a  structural  material 
appropriate  for  tnis,  yet  not  by  itself  alone,  but  already  on 
aocount  of  its  small  résistance  to  fire,  within  a  casino  of 
natural  or  artificial  atone.   S'or  this  concrète  miked  with  ce- 
rnent, sand  and  gravel  afforded  an  excellent  material,  since  it 
possessed  the  valued  property  of  combining  with  steel  into  an 
organic  unity  of  high  résistance.   The  entire  surface  of  the 
façade  was  then  resolved  into  oiers,  and  at  the  heights  at  wh- 
ich  thèse  had  to  receive  the  internai  beams  and  tneir  loads, 
they  were  connected  by  horizontal  Deams  of  reinforced  concrète, 
thus  obtaining  a  skeleton  construction,  whiob  left  entirely  f 
free  the  surfaces  lyinâ  between  the  Piers  and  the  horizontal 
beams.   If  as  generally  the  case  m  the  upper  stories,  it  was 
not  desired  to  extend  a  single  window  in  thèse  openings,  tnen 
coula  De  arrangea  a  suodivision  by  tracery.   Thus  was  develop- 
ed  a  mode  of  construction,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Goth- 
ic  buttress  System  (volume  2,  page  78).   But  it  aupears  hère 
entirely  as  an  indeoendent  solution  of  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant problems  of  modem  architecture.   In  its  ground  lines  it 
is  found  in  the  business  office  building  erected  by  R.  Norman 
3haw  in  1378,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  New  Zealanâ 
ateamship  Qompany  in  |i,eadenhall  St.  in  London  (page  349;  Pie. 
292).   But  it  was  first  developed  in  Germany  into  a  consistent- 
ly  executed  architectural  System.   The  actual  créative  buildi- 
né  is  the  warehouse  (deoartment  store)  Wertheim  in  Berlin,  bu- 
iit  in  the  years  1896-1900  by  Alfred  Messel  (born  1353  in  Darm- 
stadt,  died  1910  in  Berlin),  a  pupil  of  H.  Strack  (cage  28ô). 
The  Gothic  keynote  is  hère  apparent  at  the  first  glance.   ïn 
the  aetaila  of  tne  main  façade,  oesides  purely  novel  forms  and 
ôotnic  motives,  are  employed  those  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
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Sarocco,  but  vinicû  oroduce  an  entireiy  tto-?el  imoression,  since 
they  are  detached  from  tbeir  oriéinal  oréanism,  and  hère  must 
assuae  entireiy  différent  functions.  Tbe  façade  toward  Voss- 
strasse  represented  in  S'ig,  302  and  exeouted  in  the  year  1900 
nas  ohiefly  Sothic  forips  ©f.detail.   In  nearly  ail  the  larger 
cities  deDartment  stores  faave  sinoe  originated,  on  which  the 
new  type  is  developed  in  a  model  manner  and  not  rarely  with  an 
entire  réfection  of  historical  forms.   An  extraordinarily  adv- 
anced  exampie  in  the  ooeninô  of  the  wall  surface  between  mass- 
ive piers  is  presenteo  by  the  façade  249.4  ft.  long  of  the  de- 
partfflent  store  Tietz  in  beipzigerstrasse  in  Berlin,  designed 
by  Bernhard  Sehring  (Pig.  303). 

The  architectural  system  of  the  department  store  was  aiso  t 
transfsrred  to  the  other  business  buildings  of  the  larger  cit- 
ies. Indeed  in  inost  of  them  it  is  not  carried  oat  with  entire 
eoiasisteiïcy,  since  as  a  rule  mreat  openings  for  shop  Windows 
in  the  wall  are  only  necessary  for  the  lower,  or  for  the  two 
lower  stories,  wbile  the  upoer  stories  are  used  for  office  or 
résidence  purposes.  Therefore  hère  is  found  instead  an  approx- 
iBôation  to  the  architecture  of  the  dwellings  built  in  blocks. 
The  division  into  rooms  pernoits  and  requires  broader  wall  pie- 
rs between  the  Windows.   The  need  of  liéht  and  air  and  the  nio- 
3t  favorable  view  of  the  street  hère  leads  to  a  projection  of 
certain  wall  strips,  or  of  ail  lying  between  the  piers  in  the 
form  of  prismatic  or  segmentai  surfaces,  or  even  to  the  inser- 
tion of  a  séries  of  Windows  occupying  this  entire  width  in  ea- 
ch  story,  Likewise  for  tnis  R.  Norman  Shaw  gave  a  model  in  h 
his  New  Zealand  Ohaoïbers.  (Pig.  292).  On  the  continent  îv'artin 
BQlfer  (born  1359)  created  in  the  Office  Building  of  the  Allge- 
meine  2eitung  in  Munich,  erected  in  1900-1901,  a  prominent  and 
much  approved  work  of  this  kind.  (Pig.  304). 

Next  to  the  buildings  for  industry,  the  citizen's  dwelling 
indeed  occupies  tne  most  orominent  position  in  modem  architec- 
ture. Without  douot  the  English,  and  besides  this  also  the  1 
;  later  American  arcnitecture,  hâve  hère  exerted  a  nriiéhcy  influ- 
ence. Bere  as  well  as  there,  to  aiford  free  access  of  light 
and  air,  as  a  building  site  is  chosen  a  garâen,  which  enjoys 
particular  attention  in  clan  and  maintenance.   Therefore  for 
Êhe  larder  cities  are  develooed  villa  colonies  outside  the  in- 
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internai  domain  of  the  city.  The  érouoiné  of  the  rooms  follo- 
ws  the  requipements  of  suitabiiity,  convenienoe,  hyéiene  and 
tiie  individual  needs  oi  the  laaiily,  without  oermittinê  tùe  con- 
sidération of  the   treatment  of  the  façade  to  control.   Tne  cen- 
tral point  of  the  house  is  formed  oy  the  hall  or  vestiDule  (p 
Spage  345);  next  it  are  arransed  tne  separate  chambers  and  the 
living  rooffls,  so  far  as  the  latter  (particulariy  the  kitchen) 
are  not  located  in  the  basement,   «lor  obtaioing  sleeping  rooais, 
which  will  be  entered  by  the  morninô  sunshine  and  liviné  rooœs 
in  the  Dest  location  witn  regard  to  the  sun  and  the  outlook  on 
the  landscape,  great  care  is  taken.   Broad  bay  Windows  and  al- 
côves enhance  the  convenience  of  the  rooms  and  give  thera  a  hà- 
melike  çharacter,  î'he  admission  of  light  is  so  regulated  oy 
the  arrangement  of  the  Windows  in  référence  to  their  position 
and  form,  as  they  seem  most  suitable  for  each  room,  aocordiné 
to  its  purpose,  and  the  feeling  of  the  intsrior  is  favorabiy 
influenced.  Likewise  the  positions  of  the  doors  resuit  from 
careful  reeard  to  thèse.   By  means  of  terraces  and  balconies 
care  is  taken,  that  m  winter  sunny  and  free  places  ena  cool 
ones  in  suranier  are  at  command,  and  that  a  certain  connectàon 
witn  tne  garden  is  produced,  witnout  necessarily  leavine  the 
house.   On  the  exterior  tne  modem  dwelling  reoresents  an  ent- 
irely  new  architectural  view.   'The  earlier  ana  mostly  common 
geometrical  box  form  is  droDPed,  and  almost  invariably  synimet- 
ry  as  weli;  the  entire  mode  of  solution  of  the  éround  oian  coie- 
pels  a  very  free  treatajent  of  tne  architectural  masses  and  an 
outline  witn  aninaated  movenaent.   Sven  on  thèse  résidences  in 
which  the  rectangular  ground  form  is  retained,  tne  arraneeraent 
of  the  doorways,  winaows,  bay  Windows  and  the  lorms  of  the  ro- 
of produce  a  novel  impression.   îhe  Dortals  oreierably  extena 
externally,  in  oraer  in  a  certain  sensé  to  invite  corners  to  e 
enter,  and  to  aiready  afford  shelter  from  the  weather  outside 
the  doorway .  (F'ies.  305,  309).   The  Windows  hâve  chaéed  their 
orevious  proportions  of  breadtn  to  heigbt.  They  are  often  ar- 
rangea as  horizontal  rectangles  and  preferably  in  a  séries  be- 
side  each  other,  The  roof  cornice  terminâtes  the  lacade,  som- 
etimes  witn  a  horizontl  pro.iection  casting  a  deeo  shadow  (Pig. 
313),  soraetimes  rising  like  a  curved  gable,  and  particulariy 
so  when  attie  chambers  are  arrangea  witn  winaows  in  the  enclos- 
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enciosing  walls.  (fié.  314).  îûe  uDperoaoet  window  openings  m 
tJais  case  generaliy  bave  freely  outlined  f ornas,  (Pig,  304).  î 
Tbe  roof  attains  a  previously  unknowD  importance;  it  is  strong- 
ly  eflîDhasizeà  as  protectiné  and  warming,  a  hood  carefuliy  ter- 
minating  tùe  bouae:at  tQD.  iell  protected  dormers  are  treated 
in  the  nsost  diverse  forais  and  give  it  a  friendly  appearance. 
4ikewise  the  cbimneys,  indioating  an  abundant  care  for  the  war- 
nsing  of  the  rooms,  Project  from  the  roof  and  are  included  in 
the  gênerai  view.  Thèse  frequently  appeared  as  neglected  in 
the  organisra  earlier  comraon.  îne  treatment  of  the  vertical  mo- 
tives acting  in  the  bay  Windows  and  oiers  oresents  no  difficul- 
ty  to  most  fflodern  architects;  they  insert  thèse  directly  and 
siaiply  stop  them  below  the  projection  of  the  roof,  undisturbed 
by  the  "suggestion  of  the  forces",  A  tecnnically  well  execated 
rough  plastering,  in  wbich  modem  architecture  fiads  great  p1- 
easure,  combines  the  frequently  subdivided  architectural  mass- 
es into  a  unity,  or  where  animation  of  the  surfaces  is  desired, 
affords  an  alternation  of  light  and  dark,  or  of  rough  and  smo- 
otn  surfaces,  ihat  is  still  lacking  to  the  external  appearan- 
ce, it  is  souent  to  attain  by  a  tasteful  coloring,  also  oartic- 
ularly  taking  into  account  the  surroundines.   In  Gerinany  the 
famiiy  résidences  erected  oy  the  Daroistadt  coiony  for  its  exhi- 
bition 01  the  year  1901  are  the  earliest  consistently  executed 
buildings  of  their  kind.  F'ié,   305,  the  Keller  house  in  Darms- 
tadt,  aesigned  by  Joseoh  olf^^ich,  éives  a  characteristic  exaio- 
ple  01  this. 

Yet  more  strongly,  directly  and  oermanentiy  is  exoressed  the 
influence  of  the  Darmstadt  artist  coiony  in  the  internai  déco- 
ration and  arrangement  of  the  house,   Each  room  receives  a  tr- 
eatment m  aocordance  witn  its  purpose,  wnich  extends  not  only 
to  the  walls,  aoors,  ceiiings  etc.,  out  also  to  une  lurniture, 
rugs,  hanômés  and  ail  accessories.   In  order  to  make  possible 
a  unified  and  connectée!  décoration,  thèse  arranseinents,  wnich 
Dy  their  nibare  are  not  to  be  treated  as  movanle,,  thus  esteci- 
ally  the  furniture  cliests  and  wardrcbes  for  stora^e  are  mostly 
treated  ae  if  built-in  or  otherwise  are  Dermanently  connecteo 
with  the  wall.   Each  separate  roooi  is  narmonized  in  a  careful- 
iy selecteo  color  tone,  also  calcula teo  lor  iî.s  si-e.ciai  iruri-ose 
ûi  occuuaiicy,  as  well  as  for  a  harmonious  ano  eiiecT.ive  variety 


;".'^n  "tiie  seouence  oi  the  rooins,   6v  tlie  aïonochrooie  wall  haneines 
01  oiotiî  or  t)aper  with  inconscicuous  pattern,  over  whicn  tbe 
eye  passes  without  takiné  interest  ic  the  détails,  a  very  oui- 
et  iiar-ffiony  is  produced,   Aside  trom  the  introduction  to  a  ére~ 
at  extent  of  hygieniceily  favorable  and  durable  linoléum  cover— 
in^,  tbe  floors  hâve  experienced  sliéht  chenées.   On  the  ceil- 
ings  prevails  éypsuHi  olasterin^  with  recessed  panels  and  coft- 
ers,  alresdy  on  account  of  tneir  construction  in  reinforced 
concrète;  their  subdivision  follows  with  référence  to  the  ére- 
atly  preferred  electric  iiéhtiné  fixtures,  that  are  arrangea 
at  several  points  and  diffuse  a  uniformly  distributed  liéht  in 
the  room.   The  form  treatîr.ent  of  the  furniture  exhioits  an  en- 
tire  freedom  from  tradition;  it  even  âces  so  far,  that  the  Dif- 
férent articles  of  furniture  are  constructed  entirely  with  ore- 
suppositions,  and  as  if  we  were  at  the  primitive  beginninê  of 
the  art  industries.  Ghairs  end  tables,  which  for  centuries  ex- 
hibited  in  gênerai  tne  sacie  forms,  now  receive  new  forms,  whi- 
ch  are  indeed  frequently  surprising  in  their  self-evident  suit- 
ability,   îne  endeavor  to  reject  everything  inoreanic  and  to 
create  a  unified  ano  simple  whole  leads  to  a  thorouéh  re.iecti- 
on  of  ornamental  superf luities.   In  the  idéal  treatment  of  the 
ground  form,  tbe  rythmic  inovement  of  structural  euidine  lines, 

x'>,  that  éive  s  liviné  expression  to  the  esthetic  problems  of  the 
parts  01  the  équipaient,  appears  the  laest  ornement  to  the  roae- 
rn  artist  of  tne  mterior.  îhe  beauty  and  genuineness  of  tbe 
matériels,  a  pleasiné  color  treatment  of  the  same  with  rich  u 
use  of  ail  architectural  Products,  particularlj  of  the  modem 
giass  and  ceramics  with  a  model  exécution,  on  which  modem  art 
industry  looks  with  justifiable  pride,  eive  srtistic  cotripleti- 
on  to  the  arranéement.   Our  fig,  306  présents  a  view  of  the  h 
hall  in  the  GlCckert  house  at  Dsrinstadt,  that  was  desi^ned  by 
J.  Olorich  and  executed  under  his  supervision.   Fie.  307  is  a 
design  for  a  room  by  Patriz  Huber,  who  unfortunately  deoarted 
too  early  from  this  life,  and  that  had  creeted  in  the  Darmsta- 
dt  colony  a  séries  of  harmonious  interiors.   The  desien  is  ch- 
aracteristic  for  his  arrangements  ef  interiors,  and  likewise 
for  the  internai  art  of  the  modem  style,  as  this  developed  i 
itself,  chiefly  nnder  the  influence  of  Lhe  Darmstedt  artist  c 
colony  during  the  first  years  of  the  20  th  century.   The  Sxhi- 
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ftxbibition  of  /^rt  Industries  held  in  Dresden  in  1906,  wbich  p 
oresented  a  éreat  number  of  cnodern  interiors  of  every  kind,al~ 
ready  permitted  tbe   récognition  of  a  ceturn  to  more  quiet  lin- 
es  (ffie,  308,  a  dininp  room  by  Bruno  Paul). 

Affion^  the  public  secular  buildin&s,  cniefly  the  school  buil- 
dinés  derived  rich  adventaées  frorn  t^e  innovations  introduced 
witb  the  modem  style.   In  thenc  the  requireirients  in  reeard  to 
tbe  dimensions  of  the  lenéth,  width  and  heiéht  oi  tne  class 
rooms,  the  proportion  of  window  area  to  magnitude  of  tbe  room, 
and  particularly  the  forbidding  of  openinés  in  the  walls  befo- 
re  and  on  the  left  of  llîe  pupils,  under  the  old  façade  System 
Pased  on  symmetry  ©t  the  whole  and  of  its  subdivisions  freoue- 
ntly  presented  great  diiiiculties  for  a  satisfactory  solution. 
?'reedûffl  from  the  compulsion  to  s  regular  treatment  of  the  faç- 
ade, mostly  based  on  the  use  of  the  antique  orders,  the  natur- 
el development  of  the  ôround  plan  and  structure  only  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  location  and  form  of  the  building  site  and  tbe 
programme  of  internai  requirements,  the  flexibility  in  the  ar- 
rangement aïî^  form  treatment  oi  the  Windows,  the  desired  alter- 
natioD  of  large  closed  surfaces  witt  those  opened  by  rows  of 
Windows,  led  comparât ively  soon  to  s  definite  tyie  of  school 
buildiné,  that  in  référence  to  its  very  spcarent  suitability 
and  reality  belongs  to  the  best  acquisitions  of  modem  archit- 
ecture. Qn  the  contrary,  the  city  halls  were  relatively  litt- 
le  affected  by  the  innovations.   The  modem  cities  indeed  did 
not  in  gênerai  fali  oehind  in  the  expression  of  their  power  a 
and  a  grand  conception  of  their  problems,  or  in  participation 
in  tbe  artistic  interests  of  the  entire  people;  they  show  this 
by  the  founding  ano  zealous  fostering  of  city  muséums  of  anti- 
quities  ano  of  arL,  amone  others.   But  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  city  halls,  éenerally  the  citi^ens'  pride  in  the  native 
art,  tbe  regard  te  the  historicsl  presumptions  of  the  city,  a 
and  in  connection  therewith  the  considération  for  native  moti- 
ves, especially  for  those  of  the  German  Renaissance  held  tbe 
supremacy  over  the  endeavors  of  the  modem  art,  entirely  lack- 
in  presumptions.   But  the  new  spirit  then  is  expressed  in  the 
picturesque  grouoing  of  the  architectural  masses  anout  a  tower, 
happily  inserted  in  tbe  architectural  mass,  in  the  omission  of 
symmetry  and  in  tne  freedom  and  independence  of  the  fèrms.  ^ 
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tiikewise  tue  other  oublie  Becular  architecture,  so  far  as  it 

relates  to  the  évolution  of  e  mcnumentel  architecture  as  an 
expression  of  a  definite  circle  of  interest,  influence  and  pow- 
er,  was  but  slieiitly  fertilized  Dy  the  modem  style.   Por  the 
columnar  architecture  of  the  Srecian  and  particularly  of  the 
Boffian  antique, corresponding  in  such  a  hiéh  àegree  to  this  prob- 
deffi,  no  oerfect  substitute  has  been  found.  Tne  charm  of  the  no- 
velty  01  a  pier  systeni  arrangea  in  any  manner,  the  alternation 
of  flat  wall  strips  with  those  hollowed  inward  or  swelled  out- 
ward  and  tne  like  does  not  suffice  for  tnis.   Therefore  the  a 
architects  devotea  their  attention  cniefly  to  the  most  imores- 
sive  treetcent  of  the  portai,  which  attracted  the  eyes  of  obs- 
ervera to  them,   J.  r,lt5rich  gave  a  model  for  this  in  the  port- 
ai of  the  Ernest  tudwiÉ  house  in  Daroîstadt.  (Fié.  cC9),   ^or 
the  later  tinf.e  référence  may  De  made  further  to  the  portai  of 
the  Gity  /^rt  Bail  at  ^annheiiri  erected  by  Herirann  Billine.  (Fie. 
310). 

Oburcn  architecture  on  the  whole  appears  still  reserved  with 
regard  to  tne  modem  moveinent,  indeeo  that  .r-*"'  Gatholicism  more 
than  that  of  Frotestantisffi.  The  requirenients  of  tbe  service 
bave  not  cnaneed;  the  Catholic  church  arcliitecture  had  already 
createo  arcniteciural  forms  in  the  Preceomè  oeriods,  that  en- 
tirely  correspondea  in  purpose  to  the  estaolisheo  reouirenients, 
wnile  tne  iriuch  younger  Prctestantism  has  not  yet  attained  to 
a  typical  solution  of  the  problem  in  its  church  architecture. 
Theretorc  its  proDlems  lie  nearer  to  njodern  Èndeavors  than  th- 
ose of  (2at,holicisnri.   Yet  there  is  manifested  in  the  new  build- 
ings of  churcbes  for  both  confessions  an  inclination  toîverd 
freedom  from  retainine  a  fixed  scheme  in  the  proportions  of 
the  interior  and  a  stronger  striving  for  unity  of  the  interior. 
The  unrestricled  séquence  of  the  roorrj  and  the  freer  position 
of  the  tower  frequently  compels  a  picturesque  effect  ennanced 
py  the  lack  of  symortetry ,  such  es  appears  in  the  (protestant) 
church  01  tne  ^edeecner  in  Stuttésrt,  puilt  oy  Théodore  Fischer. 
(pie.  311).   The  grouno  plan  of  this  church  is  that  of  a  rect- 
anéular  hall  with  s  side  aisle  end  a  gallery,  with  s   semicirc- 
ular  apse.   While  the  architecture  her^-  in  éeneral  also  exhib- 
its  réminiscences  of  the  early  Fomanesque  uiidale  aées,  Otto 
Wagner  passes  over  to  entirely  iree  forms  in  his  (Oatholic) 
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Dùurch  01  tt\e   Lower  Austrian  Provincial  HosDitai  and  Asyluir 

:*y^iYi   Vienne.  (Pi^.  312).   It  is  a  domed  church  witn  a  Greek  cr- 
oss  plan  with  tne  front  arm  lenéthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
vestibule.   The  primitive  plan  appears  hère  in  a  modem  mode 
of  construction,  cbiefly  composed  of  steel  and  copper,  and  in 
an  entirely  novel  architectural  exterior.  On  this  Waéner  emb- 
odied  the  éround  principles  of  suitability  to  purpose,  truth 
in  materials  and  durability  in  the  most  thorou&h  sensé.   As  he 
says  in  tne  explanetory  report  on  the  design  prepared  in  1904; 
**the  materials  employed  for  the  érection  of  the  building  are 
evidently  the  best  conceivable,  and  thereby  regard  is  paid  bo 
far  as  possible  to  the  reouirement  of  eternsl  duration,  insép- 
arable from  architecture".  î'he  surfaces  of  the  façades  are  fa- 
ced  witn  marble  slabs  0.79  mch  thick,  that  are  held  by  bond 
courses  11, 3i  inches  hieh  and  1.58  inches  thick.   The  latter 
are  fastened  py  copper  heads  left  visible  and  screwed  on  steel 
anchors  passing  tnrough  holes  in  the  marble  slaPs  and  fixed  in 
the  walls.  (The  same  ccethod  of  covering  was  chosen  by  Wagner 
for  the  Postal  SavinÊs  Bank  in  Vienne,  Puilt  in  1904;  ¥±èa   315). 
The  construction  oi  the  drurn  and  dôme  is  entirely  executed  in 
steel  covered  by  stamped  and  hammered  copper  sheets.  The  stro- 
ng  emphasizinÉ  of  the  syBtem  of  incrustation  détermines  the  e 
external  appearance,  but  also  lessens  the  iœpression  of  the 
powerful  and  the  monuffiental ,  since  the  coveriné  conceals  just 
those  parts  of  the  construction,  which  hâve  to  take  the  stati- 
cal  functions  of  support  and  bearing. 

Tne  architectural  treatment  of  the  détails  permits  the  dist- 
inèuishing  of  two  main  currents  in  the  modem  movement,   One 
of  theni  proceeds  from  the  basis  éiven  in  tne  historical  styles, 
wnile  the  other  is  direccly  connected  with  them.   On  the  part 
of  those  architects,  wbose  art  desiéns  are  inclined  to  a  bold 

:; .  ;  and  nucleate  treatment,  and  for  such  buildinés,  that  accordiné 
to  their  puroose  should  express  force  and  stability,  the  early 
mediaeval  lorms  enjoy  a  certain  préférence,   cut  where  &   ricfj 
form  expression  is  desired,  the  late  Gothic,  the  Parocco,  and 
particularly  tbe  Biedermeier  style,  whose  art  tendencies  exhi- 
bit  so  many  tendencies  in  coramon  with  those  of  modem  times, 
(page  269)  form  the  basis  for  a  new  création,  to  be  developed 
further.   The  adhérents  of  this  tendency  bave  a  stroné  support 
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m  the  animeted  interest  in  again  securiné  a  permanent  native 
art,  extended  throughout  the  laréest  classes. 

The  other  current  of  the  movement  in  a  more  restricted  sensé 
'^modern"  artisti  décide  for  an  entirely  uninf luenced  and  indé- 
pendant treatment  of  the  détails.  Yet  thèse  are  still  not  un- 
ited  io  their  aims.   A  portion  of  them  is  completely  permeated 
by  the  mode  of  thouéht  of  the  engineer,  who  erects  buildings 
for  the  DurpGses  from  a  purely  utiliAarian  standpoint.  Tbey 
see  in  the  direct  effect  oi  tbe  form  for  the  purpose  and  in  t 
the  accenting  of  the  construction  and  of  the  character  of  the 
materials,  tfi)g  most  importent  and  most  satisfactory  esthetic 
ffioment  of  thf- architecture,  and  therefore  reject  ail  ornament- 
al  décoration  in  the  inost  thorough  manner.  There  is  expressed 
herein  the  reaction  aéainst  the  art  conception  of  the  precedi- 
ng  period  based  on  ornatriental  richness.   Doubtless  the  archit- 
ects  engaéed  in  this  direction,  who  are  not  unjustly  desiénat- 
ed  as  "Puritans",  thereby  acquired  bi^h  merit  for  leading  mod- 
em architecture  into  sound  paths,  that  they  required  a  strict 
purification  ofrarchitecture  frsm  ail  superfluous  accessions 
and  carried  this  out  on  their  buildings. 

Opposed  to  them  is  another  éroup  of  architects,  who  see  tne 
principal  attraction  of  their  works  just  in  free  decoraticn  Dy 
ornaments.  kept  entirely  modem.   Thèse  are  chiefly  guided,  not 
by  regard  to  structurai  development;  they  rather  consider  the 
façades  as  surfaces,  that  may  be  decorated  by  correct  thouéht. 
Not  seidom  are  entire  façades  dooimated  by  ornamental  décorat- 
ion; even  the  construction  and  tbe  doors  and  Windows  are  arran- 
ged  âccordingly.  Otto  Waéner,  who  is  such  a  temperate  leader 
of  the  new  schooj  in  Vienna,  in  regard  to  the  emoloyment  of  or- 
namental forms,  on  his  Business  Buildiné  in  Wollzeile  (Woolen 
Bow)  in  Vienna  uses  this  kmd  of  surface  décoration  for  c^niii'ci- 
iiiig  the  ic'Code,  mcnotODOus  on  account  of  the  uniform  distrib- 
ution of  the  Windows,  (fié.  313).   The  décoration  apoears  as 
a  single  coveriné  huné  over  the  entire  iront  ironi  bronze  lions' 
heads  beneath  the  main  cornice.   But  the  ornaments  are  still 
modeetly  arrangea  within  the  definite  network  of  the  Windows 
without  référence  to  it.   An  infmitely  greater  importance  is 
assigned  to  them  on  the  Business  and  âpartment  BuildmÊ'  in 
Schadowstrasse  in  DHsseldorf  Dailt  by  G.  Wehliné  in  1S99  and 
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^^  representeo  in  5^ig.  314,   Hère  Dot  only  the  lorm  oi  tbe  Windo- 
ws in  tne  upperûiost  story,  but  also  the  entire  terminetion  oi 
tbe   fôcade  is  dépendent  on  the  lines  of  the  ornaments.   îhe  up- 
per  story  no  longer  has  any  organic  connection  with  the  subst- 
ructure.  This  façade  certainly  fomis  an  extrême  in  tne  style 
tendency  desiénated.   Its  most  fruitful  field  ie  iound  in  ori- 
vate  architecture,  where  the  need  of  décoration  is  less  suppôt- 
ted  by  art  and  esthetic  criticism.   To  individuel  character  a 
and  artistic  cfeprice  is  thus  opened  a  fied  for  the  freest  act- 
ivity,   There  originate  buildings  in  not  a  few  cases,  such  as 
one  was  previously  at  most  accustonied  to  see  in  exhibition  ha- 
lls, which  were  only  erected  for  temporary  purposes  and  by  th- 
eir  entire  nature  were  desired  to  oroduce  effects  attractiné 
attention  Dy  the  simplest  nieans.   But  in  the  final  resuit,  su- 
ch a  procédure  in  "architecture"  must  lead  to  anarchy  in  style, 
that  certainly  does  not  lurther  the  obtaininé  of  fixed  artist- 
ic éround  principles  for  the  architectural  créations  of  our  t 
tinfie. 

'Tne  two  tendencies  hère  oientioned  dénote  the  extremest  limi- 
ts  of  the  modem  îiioveffjent,   lut  most  architectural  créations 
oi  our  tiirie  sprint  irom  a  conception,  that  retams  the  middle 
line  and  accordinè  to  the  prédominance  of  the  Personal  art  im- 
agination  or  the  kind  of  architectural  prooleiïi  sometiffies  turns 
niore  to  one  or  the  other  siae.   li  one  looks  over  the  architec- 
tural torr/it?  oï  tne  détails  of  oiodern  Puildinés  in  their  entire- 
ty,  then  the  aiost  strikiné  novelty  lies  in  the  almost  complète 

.1   abandonment  of  window  architecture.   Enclosures  of  the  Windows 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  nenaissance  and  the  Barocco  treated 
them,  are  almost  entirely  omitted.  Occasionally  eee  lound  sp- 
lays  and  cavettos  with  mouldin&s  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
employed  on  secular  buildinés  of  the  middle  aees,   Tn  the  mod- 
em art,  the  Windows  are  proeerly  only  openines,  tnat  resuit 
from  the  structural  franiework  itself,  or  which  are  eut  et  ple- 
asure  in  the  wall  surfaces.  Otherwise  the  architectural  struc- 
ture as  a  rule  only  retains  from  the  entire  subdivision  the  b 
base  and  the  principal  comice.   îhe  aivision  into  stories  by 
belts  is  rare;  only  exceptionally  is  this  still  eoTiPhasized. 
The  treatment  of  the  Oetaii  lorms  on  the  Dases  and  capitals  of 
columns  ano  of  piers,  on  the  portais,  bay  Windows,  main  corni- 
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cornices  and  crowning  iriennbers  is  entirely  individual,   Tbua  f 
for  example,  Otto  Wagner  treats  his  meiDbers  entirely  in  the 
naturally  appearang  and  technicaiiy  wrouéht  foriri  of  ttie  solid 
materials  eniployed.   We  bere  see  the  plane  surfaces  composed 
of  materials,  tbat  are  sawn,  eut  or  rolled,  that  are  carved  in 
métal,  nammereo,  punched  and  the  like,  beholdinè  the  whole  com- 
posed of  numerous  separate  riéid  forme  (Fié.  312,  315).   But 
Van  de  Velde  forms  his  members  as  if  they  consisted  of  a  soft 
and  plastic  material,  which  at  the  intersections  and  endings, 
and  particularly  where  pressure  and  résistance  should  be  expr- 
essed,  érows  out  into  knob-like  forms,  recalliné  the  structure 
of  Dones.  With  the  reQuirement  of  consistent  truth  in  materi- 
als  for  the  mode  of  formation,  this  cannot  certainly  aiways 
comply. 

^ccording  to  the  strict  conceotion  of  the  modem  architects 
in  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  buildinés,  the  ornement 
only  possesses  a  justification  in  so  far  as  it  is  serviceable 
to  the  clarity  of  the  architectural  expression,  thus  indicati- 
ng  the  statical  function  of  support  or  burden  or  tne  subordin- 
ate  effects  oi  definite  stresses.   The  same  requirements  were 
also  already  deterffilcative  in  earlier  periods,  particularly  in 
the  best  times  of  the  Grecian  antique  buâ   of  Lhe  Gothic  for  t 
the  employment  and  treatment  of  the  ornaments.   put  modem  art 
seeks  to  satisfy  them  cy  entirely  novel  means,   likewise  in  t 
tnis  are  to  be  distineuished  two  tendencies.   A  portion  of  the 
architecte  see  in  the  course  of  the  Imes  and  in  the  tasteful 
alternation  ci  abstract  forms,  whose  basis  is  formed  iny  a  non- 
existing  course  of  lines,  consistinê  of  Êeometrical  interlaci- 
Dgs  or  repeats  or  entirely  free,  witn  a   color  treatment  formi- 
ng  the  chief  moment,  {^.ii^.,   316).   ïne  other  tendency  takes  its 
ornamental  forms  from  nature,  and  particularly  from  tne  plant 
kinedcm.   Its  forms  are  in  part  freely  conventionalized,  so  t 
that  the  naturel  models  are  no  lonéer  recoénizsble  i&ié,   317), 
and  in  part,  are  reproduced  with  an  acute  accentiné  of  charact- 
eristics.   Not  only  the  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers,  but  also 
the  roots,  the  branches,  the  form  of  tne  stem  and  bark,  the 
.■junctions  oi  tne  twies  and  nuds  are  tnorouébly  studied  and  em- 
ployed  in  accordance  with  the  legitimete  manner  dictatea  by 
their  luDCtions  in  nature.   In  décorative  paintiné  liwiné  bel- 
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beines  furtber-  cley  an  important  oart,  oarticuierly  fishes,  t> 
birds,  lizarôs,  froés  and  the  like,  and  even  landscates.   Ii 
Lne  use  of  livin^  objects  m  ornarrient  cnieily  ir.ar.ifests  tbe 
enjoyment  oi  nature,  tnen  landscape  motives  only  serve  substen- 
tialiy  for  tne  production  oi  barmonies.   por  tne  manner  of  tn- 
eir  use  «Japanese  art  becomes  a  modei,   'Tfte  turmoii  of  tne  wav- 
es, tne  cloud  oano  (volume  1,  paee  49)  aopear  in  a  very  free 
conventionaiization,  animated  by  plant  and  animal  lorms  of  ail 
kinds.   For  example,  we  see  nere  the  swan,  thet  sometimes  mov- 
es  amoDé  animateo  waves  (Fie.  318),  sometimes  swims  toward  us 
from  tne  windines  of  a  watercourse  bordered  by  reeds;  there  t 
the   forms  and  the  landscspes  are  so  simplified  in  the  course 
01  the  lines  and  the  colors,  that  the  model  et  most  may  be  re- 
cognized  m  the  outlines  and  in  two  or  tnree  tround  colors.  J 
iJust  for  this  sort  of  observation  of  nature  nas  Japan  feiven 
valuable  suggestions.   Modem  Plant  ornsment  nas  tne  âavantaa- 
es  of  great  diversity  and  mobility,  with  évident  clarity  and 
simplicity;  it  has  an  extraordinarily  fruitful  effect  on  the 
style  of  décoration,  particularly  on  elass  staminé,  ceramics, 
the  mosaic  arts,  and  on  ail  the  minor  arts,  ^iwine  new  life  to 
them.   And  yet  it  may  net  oe  satisfactcry  as  versatile,  since 
tne  èeneral  loss  of  rytbm,  the  proportions,  tne  contrest  and 
the  symmetry,  on  which  the  existence  of  the  ornament  is  based, 
are  not  elwa^  fuliilied.   'Therefore  appears  in  mcreasing  me- 
asure  the  inclination  to  adopt  bistcrical  motives  capable  of 
j  ^-development,  especially  tnose  of  mediaeval  art,  of  the  Barocco, 
and  of  tne  style  of  Louis  XVI,  and  to  eive  them  s  rncôern  life. 
Likewise  architectural  figure  reliefs  enter  new  paths.   'The 
clessistic  architectural  sculpture,  petrified  in  conventional 
lack  of  expression,  frequently  only  ioosely  connectée  with  the 
construction,  must  eive  place  to  a  reelistic  tendency.   ivot  t 
the  cJsssical  repose  out  movanjert,  as  requireo  m  tne  représe- 
ntation of  labor,  is  nere  expressec,  and  maesd  ir.  s  concepti- 
on of  the  oDject  end  its  material,   Tnis  oi  itseli  lea  to  a 
treatment  alliea  to  tne  iarocco.   Tne  Barocco  fleures  are  tas- 
tefully  introduced  in  tne  modem  architecturel  form  in  their 
composition  and  development,  and  enhance.  its  érand  effect.  Cer- 
tainly  the  appei-irance  of  the  supermen  hère  leads  to  aosurditi- 
es;  but  tnese  are  not  seloom  to  ne  Placeô  to  tne  account  of  a 
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iess  rappy  mode  of  conventionalization,  tJiat  tfae  Doweriul  emo- 
nasizine  of  tfte  cfjaracteristic  strives  for  at  tfae  cost  of  Lhe 
ôeLails.   Yet  even  x.ne  modem  reliefs  also  in  the  better  works 
obey  the  grounô  reouirements  oi  éreet  simplicity  and  seli-evi- 
dent  fneans,  with  a  suitable  subordination  to  tifie  éreat  lines 
01  tne  arcnitecture,  wbicn  is  to  ce  accorded  to  tbeiri  as  a  spé- 
cial îEerit. 

Décorative  paintmé  likewise  rias  ireed  itself  from  inost  tra- 
ditions and  goes  its  own  way,  even  ii  it  does  not  Droceed  div- 
eréently  from  ancient  oriental  influences.   Characteristic  of 
its  conception  is  the  exclusion  of  déceptions  in  relief  and  in 
perspective.   Painting  rather  seeks  to  treat  the  wall  as  a  sur- 
face in  accordance  with  its  purpose  of  enclosine  the  interior, 
and  therefore  it  rejects  the  polychroaie  treatment  in  favor  of 
two  or  three  carefully  hermonized  colors  placed  beside  each  o- 
ther,   This  most  plainly  apcears  in  giass  staininô,   Puritani- 
Sffi  reouires  éreat  simplicity  in  the  ornamental  and  figure  pai- 
ntiné  of  rooms.  Only  in  the  most  récent  time  bas  it  agsin  pre- 
pared  itself  for  an  advance. 

F'urther  mention  of  the  Drominent  créations  oi  iesdiné  archi- 
tects,  as  they  were  éiven  in  tne  esrlier  cnaoters,  must  ce  om- 
ittea  by  us.   ë^or  an  estiar^ate  of  tneir  cdaces  and  imDortance 
in  the  history  of  architecture,  it  wouid  be  diificult  to  secu- 
re  a  fixed  standcoint  already  at  this  time,  from  wjîicn  mient 
be  further  observed  with  a  comprehensive  view  ,ob.iects  and  aDD- 
J-;-^^  earances  not  yet  come  to  rest,  end  to  objectively  décide  on  t 
them.   Also  there  indeec  scarcely  exists  an  opDortunity  for  t 
the  enumeration  of  further  eviience  for  the  precedirg  stateme- 
nts;  let  one  but  attentively  observe  the  modem  ruildines,  as 
tney  are  erectea  slmost  everywnere,  end  ne  will  find  an  aouno- 
ance  of  examrles. 

iùe   modem  movement  takes  in  arciutecture  in  nearly  ell  civ- 
ilized  States  the  same  develoDaent;  but  it  found  in  Germany  a 
particularly  favoraPle  soil.   If  one  looks  over  its  previous 
acquisitions  with  a  scrutinizine  eye,  tnen  is  Dresented  to  us 
a  varied  picture  of  stronely  pulsatin&  life.   Modem  art  has 
given  to  the  youthful  artist  world  the  stronêest  imiiulse  towa- 
rd  free  and  .ioyful  création.   Tt  also  seeks  to  oerrr.ecte  our  e 
entire  culture  and  ail  classes  of  society.   Not  only  the  imoo- 
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imposing  nouse  of  a  noDleman  in  a  villa  suburb,  but  also  the 
siffiplest  dwellinè  m  the  inodern  workBien's  village  receives 
i'roD!  it  an  individual  stamo,   Yes,  Derhaos  it  is  just  the  wor- 
ker's  ftouse,  that  derived  tbe  ereatest  benefit  from  the  regard 
to  extrême  suitability,  convenience,  adaptation  and  durability. 
Tbe  sftar-p  accenting  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  lundarr- 
entai  requir-ements  for  the  architecture,  freed  froir,  the  forrrial 
compulsion  of  traditions,  in  its  percrieation  by  inodern  technics, 
introduced  an  advance,  most  highly  iffiportant  for  the  évolution 
of  arcfiitecture,  which  first  oi  ail  is  recoénized  in  tne  enti- 
re  transformation  of  certain  architectural  types,  and  indeed 
in  a  sensé  required  by  its  Durpose,   Also  we  now  alresdy  bave 
a  âreater  number  of  modem  architectural  works  to  indicate,  w 
which  as  an  artistic  entirety  merit  our  full  considération  and 
wonder.   put  otherwise  in  the  flood  of  phenomena  and  froni  the 
purpose  of  the  culture  currents  of  our  time  roay  not  be  crystal- 
lized  a  consistentiy  developed  art  conception  and  art  express- 
ion.  'The  haste  in  seekiné  and  strivinê  for  new  lorms  produced 
such  disquiet  in  art  taste,  that  today  is  rejected,  what  only 
&  lew  years  since  causea  astonishment  as  a  great  artistic  work. 
'^e   shall  only  enter  saie  paths,  when  architectural  création  is 
led  Dy  ground  principles,  which  besides  purely  practicsl  aims, 
at  the  same  time  présents  a  fixed  and  unifiée  artistic  Droére- 
mme.   Indeea  in  every  tiiiie  of  transition  has  not  Peen  wanting 
a  wonaerful  mixture  of  styles  ano  bold  new  forms,  which  hâve 
subsequently  shown  themselves  to  be  without  resuit.   Eut  in  t 
the  older  forrris  was  required  a  positive  scale,  whicb  —  and  we 
iiiust  not  deceive  ourselves  concerniné  this  —  is  lost  witb  the 
complète  freedom  ironi  the  art  of  the  past  desired  by  modem  a 
architects.   A  substitute  for  this  is  not  éiven  by  the  éuidiné 
iines  derived  froiri  the  requireirient  of  suitability,  structural 
truth  and  genuineness  of  iriaterials.   With  the  fulfilir;ent  of  t 
tnis  requirenient  m  éaneral  the  interest  oi  the  enéineer  m  h 
nis  buildings  is  exhausted,  but  not  that  of  the  architect,  wno 
is  at  the  sairie  tiine  an  artist,  or  should  be  one;  besides  this 
and  according  to  the  purpose  of  his  architectural  work,  he  yet 
i.^  seeks  substantielly  for  the  impression  of  comfort,  of  .loy  in 
existence,  of  prosDerity  and  sufficiency,  and  to  Droduce  the 
feeling  of  éreatness,  pcwer,  dimensions,  élévation,  earnestness. 


cneertulness,  magniticence,  charm  and  the  like,  wfiiciî  as  a  ru- 
ie  can  ODiy  be  attaioed  by  corresDondin^ly  beautiful  effecte 
01  nis  créations.   But  purely  oeautiful  thinés  do  not  resuit 
i'rom  tce  en&ineer's  technical  satisfaction  of  oracticai  needs. 
Just  as  littie  the  Drominence  oi  construction  and  of  the  mate- 
rial  can  ùe   in  the  esthetic  sensé  the  chief  purpose  of  any  ki- 
nd  of  "artistic'^creation.   Technics  and  materials  are  no  créa- 
tion, but  only  conditional  factors,  that  serve  the  artistic  p 
power  of  production,  the  active  will  as  means  for  the  purbose 
of  beautiful  treatment.  We  hâve  earlier  seen,  bow  âmong  the 
Ëgyptians  the  vast  pressure  towerd  monumental ity  created  the 
lecnnics  reouired  for  this  activity,  how  witb  the  Greeks  the 
very  refined  art  feelin&  developed  intc  a  elorified  orderline- 
ss  the  construction  for  the  eoibodioent  of  its  forniative  ideas, 
ûow  tne  Hoffians  in  accordance  with  their  enlareed  circle  of  ci- 
vilization  and  their  consciou  Power  extended  it  for  their  nee- 
ds and  even  carried  it  to  grandeur,  and  how  the  aiiddle  aées  em- 
bodied  its  art  wiil  directed  toward  tne  spiritualization  of  t 
tne  material  in  technics  worked  out  to  the  last  resuit.   Tech- 
nics  only  aiforded  the  means  and  methods  for  the  physicai  pro- 
duction of  art  Works,  but  never  a  stsrtmt  point  or  èeedin^  i 
lactor  ior  the  power  of  artistic  création.   This  supordination 
01  technics  to  art  wili  is  expressed  even  more  sharply  in  the 
différent  periods,  the  éreeter  the  maturity  of  their  culture. 
In  the  culture  streeni  of  our  présent  time,  that  is  so  impulsi- 
ve and  so  rien  in  new  purposes,  we  iriay  at  least  hope  to  te  ab- 
le  to  develop  a  strikiné  style  and  a  permanently  satisfactory 
expression.   If  we  désire  to  advance,  we  must  ûive   to  the  art- 
istic primitive  force,  to  the  innate  in  us  to  beautiful  treat- 
cnent,  that  aims  and  éuides,  that  corne  from  the  sristurity  of  our 
culture,  and  we  must  aavance  with  the  proéress  of  the  spirit 
of  the  tinie  in  art  life  as  well.   Besides  and  with  the  extrem- 
est  fulfilnient  of  tne  problerri  in  regard  to  PurPose,  technics 
and  material,  of  our  buildings,  we  must  also  seek  to  eive  them 
a  beauty  correspond infe  to  their  ourposes,  a  Deauty  m  which  t 
the  mode  of  thouéht  of  our  time  receiwes  a  likewise  character- 
istic  appearance,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  centuries. 

'The  seeker  lor  beauti  m  arcnitecture,  pernaps  more  tban  in 
any  other  domain  of  art,  must  Pe  ôuioed  by  clear  processes  of 
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thougfet  and  by  fiked  and  lastin^  conceptions.   But  by  the  com- 
olete  rejection  of  traditions,  thèse  would  renounce  their  œost 
secure  startiné  point  and  support,  liikewise  in  art  are  lews, 
that  continue  pernianently,  tbat  can  just  es  little  be  lost,  as 
in  tbe  expérimental  sciences:  the  neélect  ci  thèse  laws  can  on- 
ly  resuit  in  a  restriction  in  the  naturel  course  of  developme- 
;^^Dt.  ^dern  art  is  only  one  link  of  the  chain  of  culture  exte- 
ndinè  back  to  the  earliest  eooch  of  humen  intellectual  life  a 
and  contmuin^  throuéh  thousands  of  years.  Like  each  precedi- 
ng  art  style,  it  is  the  product  oi  a  long  development;  this  d 
development  cannot  Pe  carried  further  consistently,  if  one  do- 
es  DOt  know  the  way  in  which  it  bas  coœe,  if  he  must  in  a  cer- 
tain sensé  again  start  from  the  priffiitive  condition  of  the  for- 
lEative  arts,  and  wishes  to  reject  the  extraordinary  wealth  of 
expérience  and  of  the  power  over  forœ,  which  the  culture  of  e 
earlier  centuries  bas  left  behind.  Not  by  the  déniai  of  the 
importance  of  tradition,  not  by  the  reversai  of  its  ground  pr- 
inciples,  but  by  a  conscientious  examination  of  its  acquisiti- 
ons, in  what  manner  thèse  may  be  revalued  and  cast  into  niw  f 
forais,  as  this  occurred  in  earlier  times  of  transition  from 
one  art  style  to  another,  shall  we  succeed  with  assured  eim  m 
graspiné  the  problems  of  our  time,  whose  entire  world  is  bcund 
Dy  numerous  cords  go  those  of  the  past  epochs  of  civilization. 
î'his  examination  indeed  must  not  limit  itself  to  a  formai  coai- 
parison  of  styles.   Only  the  éenetic  metnod,  followiné  the  ér- 
owth  and  the  development,  in  order  to  understand  the  completi- 
OD,  which  is  indeed  native  in  ail  domains  of  researcb,  can  hè- 
re lead  us  to  the  aim.   The  deeper  pénétration  into  the  hieto- 
ry  of  the  évolution  of  architecture  éives  us  the  most  valuable 
indications  for  a  cesultful  development  and  clarification  of 
the  style  feeling;  it  warns  agamst  evil  outérowths,  produces 
tolérance  of  amateurs,  and  is  only  opoosed  to  looseness  of  st- 
yle; it  principaliy  impeis  observation  8nâ  criticism,  and  the- 
reby  arouses  the  consciousness  of  independent  créative  ahilit- 
ies;  it  forms,  what  is  indeed  the  most  important,  good  taste 
seekiné  for  beauty,  which  also  in  architecture  dénotes,  and 
must  dénote  the  truly  créative  force.   In  brinéing  out  a  hist- 
orically  founded  unaerstandiné  of  the  présent  time,  we  shall 
best  assist  in  a  pernianent  further  development  of  art,  corres- 
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correspODding  to  the  probleŒs  of  the  civilization  and  to  tbe 
spiriifccof  the  most  récent  tiœe. 
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PegffAOE. 

îhe  présent  volume  treats  oï   the  évolution  of  architecture 
in  the  last  three  centuries.   The  prééminent  buildings  of  the 
Sarocco  and  Rococo  oeriods  is  reSard  to  grandeur  of  treatment 
01  interiors  as  well  as  richness  and  élégance  of  the  external 
and  internai  architecture,  and  the  abundance  of  notable  even- 
ts  of  tne  two  foilowing  periods  require  a  fui 1er  considérati- 
on in  this  work,  than  bas  so  far  been  afforded  in  the  compre- 
hensive  v?orks  an  the  history  of  architecture.   Of  the  archi- 
tecture of  tne  présent  time,  by  stating  tne  modem  endeavors, 
particularly  its  opposition  to  the  preceding  tendencies  in 
art,  and  by  indicatin^  the  new  architectural  probleins,  new 
solutions  and  new  forms  with  tne  présentation  of  some  partic- 
ularly charaoteristic  examples,  I  hâve  attempted  to  eive  a 
characteristic  gênerai  représentation  of  its  oresent  state. 
Its  value  in  the  history  of  architecture  is  based  on  the  con- 
ception 01  the  nature  of  architecture  as  art,  as  the  express- 
ion of  the  power  of  form  innate  in  ail  civilized  oeooles,  th- 
at  for  thousands  of  years  has  lent  the  stamp  of  the  beautiful 
to  tbeir  créations.  Therefore  for  this  were  determinative 
the  same  basai  views,  from  which  originated  the  treatment  of 
the  history  oi  tne  évolution  of  architecture  hère  presented. 

The  publisher  has  again  assiduously  endeavored  to  anticipa- 
te  ail  my  wishes  relatina  to  the  number  and  the  reoroduction 
of  the  illustrations  and  to  the  entire  manufacture.   Thus  I 
may  well  state  tne  ûope,  that  the  work  now  comoleted,  the  two 
first  volumes  of  which  hâve  already  found  tneir  way  beyond  t 
tne  limits  of  Serran  speech,  may  find  a  wide  distribution,  a 
and  by  its  treatjœent 'Oontribute  to  a  mora  thorouéh  and  histor- 
ically  érounded  understandin^  of  arcniûecture,  and  thereby  to 
a  clarif isatioo  ,of  important  art  questions  of  the  oresent, 
Stuttgart.  :^ov,  1911. 

Karl  0.  Hartmann. 
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1.   Architectupe  in  the  Period  of  the  Barocco  and  Rococo  -^ 

Qeneral  basis  and  character  of  styles  -«----- 

1.  Arcniteoture  in  oeriod  of  Barocco  and  Rocooo,  Italy 
I.  Historical  évolution  and  style  --------- 

Period  of  early,  best  and  late  Italian  Barocco 
style  and  its  ohief  naasters  --------- 

Gnurcû  architecture!  ground  olan,  structure, 
treatment  of  façade,  décoration  of  interiors 
(incrustation,  ornament,  panels,  décorative 
painting)  -----------  ------ 

Monastic  architecture  ------------ 

Palace  architecture:  ground  plans,  façades, 
interiors  ----------------- 

Other  secular  architecture:  garden  style  -  -  - 
îî.  Most  important  monuments  ----------- 

Period  of  early  Italian  Barocco  style  -  -  -  - 

Rerlod  of  best  Italian  Barocco  style  -  -  -  -  - 

Beriod  of  late  Italian  Barocco  style  ----- 

2.  Architecture  in  period  of  Barocco  style  in  Spain 

and  Portugal  ---------------- 

I.  Général  basis  ---------------- 

II,  Bistorical  évolution  of  the  style  ------ 

Early  Barocco  style.  Develooed  (Ohurriguresqae) 
iarocco  style.  Jesuit  style.  Late  Barocco 
style.  Plate  style  ------------- 

îll.ii^ost  important  monuments  in  Spain  ------ 

Most  important, monuments  in  Portugal  ----- 

3.  Architecture  in  period  of  Barocco  and  Rococo  in 

i'ranoe  ------------------- 

I.  Bistorical  évolution  and  style  -------- 

Early  Barocco  style  (Style  ^ouis  XIIIU.  Devel- 
oped  Barocco  style  (Style  Louis  XIV).  Sarly 
i?ococo  style  (Style  Segency).  Developed  Ro- 
coco style  (Style  Louis  XV).  i^asters  of  Ba- 
rocco and  Rococo  styles,  tneir  art  style  in 
secular  and  cnurch  architecture  ------ 

Irench  éarden  style.  Décorative  sculpture  and 
paintinô.  Minor  arts  ------------ 
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II.  Most  important  monuments  -------  — -  - 

Period  of  early  ffrench  Barocco  style  -  -  -  - 

Period  of  developed  iffencinSarocoo  style  -  - 
Period  of  early  trench  Rococo  style  -  -  -  - 

Period  of  developed  S^reDCh  Rocooo  style  -  - 
4.   Architecture  in  period  of  Barocco  and  Rococo  ity- 
les  in  Netiierlands  ------------ 

I.  Historical  évolution  and  style  ------- 

Development  of  style  in  Beléium.  Ûhurcn  and 
secular  architecture  ----------- 

Bevelopment  of  style  in  Holland.  Qburch  and 
secular  architecture  ----------- 

Butch  garden  style  ------------- 

II.  Most  important  monuments  in  Belgium  -  -  -  -  - 

!^.ost  important  monuments  in  Bolland - 

o.  Architecture  in  period  of  Barocco  and  Rococo  sty- 
les in  Serrnany,  Austria  and  Sîfitzerland  - 
I.  General  basis  ---------------- 

II.  Historical  évolution  and  style-  ------- 

Gatholic  church  architecture  -------- 

yonastic  buildings  ------------- 

Protestant  cburcb  architecture:  plan,  struct- 
ure, formai  treatment  ----------- 

9hateau  architecture:  olan,  architectural  form 
and  décoration  -------------- 

Citizens*  architecture  ----------- 

III.  J^ost  important  monuments  ---------- 

Austria  ------------------- 

Bavaria  ------------------- 

Southwest  Qermany  -------------- 

Switzerland  ----------------- 

Middle  Sermany  and  Rhine  orovinces  ----- 

ô.   Architecture  in  oeriod  of  Barocco  and  Rococo  sty- 
les in  Snèland  ----  _«--_--- 

I. .Historical  évolution  and  style  ------- 

Palladian  classicism.  Return  to  mediaeval 
forms.  înêlish  ^arden  style  -------- 

II. Most  imoortant  monuments  ---------- 
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7.  Architecture  in  period  of  Sarocco  and  800000  sty- 
les in  Deomark,  Sorway  and  Sweden  -  -  -  -  - 

Deflmark:  eSrolution,  style  and  monuments  -  -  - 

Norway:  évolution,  style  and  monuments  —  -  - 

Sweden:  évolution,  style  and  monuments  -  -  - 

S,  Oifshoots  of  BaroGco  style  in  eastern  Europe  and 

America  ------------------ 

Barocco  style  in  Roland  ----------- 

BarocGo  style  in  Russia  ----------- 

Barocco  style -in  America  ---------- 

!!•  Architecture  of  Neoclassicism  ------------ 

General  basis  ----------------- 

1.  Architecture  of  neoclassicism  in  B'rance  -  -  -  -  - 

Historical  évolution,  style  and  monuments  -  -  -  - 

Style  Louis  X?I  and  its  monuments  -------- 

Style  Slirectory  and  its  monuments  -------- 

Style  Smoire  and  its  monuments  --------- 

|//  2.   Architecture  of  neoclassicism  in  Bnéland  -  -  -  - 

Qeneral  basis  ------------------ 

Evolution  of  style  and  monuments  -------- 

3.  Architecture  of  neoclassicism  in  Germany,  Austria= 

flun^ary  -------------------- 

gênerai  basis  ------------------ 

Evolution  of  style:  early  Serman  classicism  (pig- 

tail  style).  Biedermeier  style.  German  Hellenism 
î^ost  important  monuments  ------------ 

4.  Architecture  of  neoclassicism  in  Italy  and  Spain 
Italy:  historical  évolution  and  monuments  -  -  -  - 
Spain:  fiistorioal  evelution  and  monuments  -  -  -  - 

5.  Arccitecture  of  neoclassicisrfl  in  Netheriands  and 

Scandiaavia  ------------  ------ 

BeléiUin:  historical  évolution  and  itionuanents  -  -  - 
Holland:  historical  évolution  and  monuments  -  -  - 
Denmark:  historical  évolution  and  monuments  -  -  - 
Norway:  historical  évolution  and  monuments  -  -  - 
Sweden:  historical  évolution  and  monuments  -  -  - 
S.   Architecture  01  neoclassicisiïi  in  eastern  Europe 

and  America  ------------------ 

Russia:  historical  évolution  and  monuments  a  -  _ 
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America  and  ooloaies  -------------- 

ÎII.  Architecture  oî   Neoromantio  and  Neorenaissanoe  -  -  - 

Seneral  basis  and  style  ----------^- 

1.  Qermany,  Austria  and  Switzerland  -------- 

SvolutioD  of  style  and  monuments  -------- 

8.  fèaaoe -.-------- _-__-«- 

Evolution  of  style  and  monuments  -------- 

3.  Sngland  -------------------- 

Evolution,  style  and  monuments  --------- 

Snglish  onarch  architecture  ---------- 

Snglish  seoular  architecture  ---------- 

Snglish  résidence  architecture  ------- 

4.  Itâly  and  Spain  ---------------- 

Evolution,  style  and  monuments  --------- 

5.  Netnerlands  and  Scandinavia  ---------- 

Evolution,  style  and  monuments  --------- 

6.  Eastern  Europe,  America  and  colonies  —  -  -  -  - 
Evolution,  style  and  monuments  --------- 

IV»  Architecture  of  the  présent  time  ---------- 

I.  General  basis  ------------  ------ 

II.  Evolution  of  modem  style:  new  art  conceptions, 
new  architectural  problems,  new  architectural 
types.  Warehouses,  office  buildinés,  dwellings, 
public  seoular  architecture,  ohurch  architecture. 
Architectural  treatment,  internai  art,  ornament, 
décorative  sculpture  and  oainting.  Review  and 
prospect. 
Index  of  places,  monuments,  names  and  things  -  - 
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;/         I.   ARCHITSGTaRH]  IH  THE  PSRIOD  OP  ÎHE  BAROCCO  AND 

ROCOGO  S'ÎYLSS. 

Seneral  Basis  and  Oharacter  of  the  Styles. 

fhe  period  in  arciiitiecture  succeedin^  the  late  Renaissance 
is  generally  desi.gnated  tùe   Barocco  style.   The  name  "Barooco 
style"  is  generally  referred  to  the  Portaguese  exoresaion  "b 
"barocco"  for  oblique  round,  irregular  and  oddly  shaped  oear- 
Is,  and  it  signifies  in  a  gênerai  sensé  an  exaggeration  in  t 
the  treatment  of  forms  and  an  overloading  with  wonderiul  orn- 
amental  work,  even  to  aberration  and  tastelessness.   If  one 
desirad  to  indicate  thereby  a  critioism  oi  the  art  style  in 
question  and  of  its  wortb,  this  would  be  entirely  impossible 
and  ifflproper.  Çor  like  every  other  clarified  art  style,  the 
Barocco  has  its  innate  justification  in  the  history  oi  évolu- 
tion,  The  period  doaiinated  by  it  acquired  by  its  art  not  on- 
ly  just  as  expressive  an  exhibition  of  its  ourpose  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  as  any  of  the  precedmé  periods.  Put  it 
also  lirst  brougot  certain  countries  to  the  climax  of  tùeir 
arts,  01  wftich  the  laore  important  works  may  worthily  be  plac- 
ed  Deside  the  best  productions  of  other  art  countries  and  pe- 
riods. 

The  Barocco  first  forms  an  unavoidable  conséquence  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance:  already  the  art  of  antiquity  and  indeed 
both  the  late  Grecian  and  àlso  the  late  Roman  represent  a  oar- 
allel  évolution.   We  hâve  seen  (volume  1,    page  13ô),  bow  in 
the  lâst  period  of  antique  art  the  endeavor  to  represent  the 
powerful  and  mighty,  the  nnore  picturesque  principle  in  the 
grouping  of  the  architectural  masses,  the  enlaréement  and  in- 
creased  number  of  the  members,  the  previously  unknown  accent- 
ing  of  x,he   masses,  the  use  of  coluinns  and  cornices  in  a  pure- 
ly  décorative  sensé,  and  even  tne  treatment  of  the  détails  in 
the  lines  of  the  memhers,  in  the  orofiling  and  ornâmentation, 
appear  in  an  entirely  siinilar  rnanner  as  harmonious  character- 
istics  of  the  style,  as  they  also  now  beo^me   oharacteristic 
for  the  style  after  the  Renaissance.   Hère  as  there  in  the  m 
most  abundant  extent,  sculpture  and  oainting  were  likewise 
olaced  in  the  service  of  architecture,  indeed  so  tbat  the  bor- 
ders  of  tne  différent  arts  ever  more  disaDoeared  and  passed 
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into  eaoft  otfter,  to  finally  form  a   unified  whole,  calculated 
for  a  riciî  décorative  effect  and  for  external  show.  Hère  as 
there  the  "Sarocco"  art  apoears  as  the  oroduct  of  an  astoniso- 
ing  and  exaggerated  créative  form  of  an  entire  period.  As  t 
then  its  fonns  fouod  the  greatest  employment  among  nearly  ail 
;{,  oivilized  nations,  so  likewise  in  the  17  th  and  18  th  centur- 
ies, they  oonquered  nearly  the  entire  cultured  world.   In  re- 
lation to  the  Renaissance,  the  Barocoo  then  iotids  the  last 
phase  of  its  évolution  in  style,  in  which  after  passing  its 
olinnax,  it  enters  on  a  further  enhanoement  of  its  structural 
and  ornamental  works,  and  into  a  search  for  aew:  and.^âore  eff- 
ective attractions. 

If  thus  the  origin  of  the  Barocoo  style  on  the  one  hand  fi- 
nds  its  explanation  in  the  continuance  of  tne  artistic  évolu- 
tion, so  was  it  on  the  other  hand  also  a  necessary  resuit  of 
the  civilized  and  intellectual  life  of  its  time,  full  of  str- 
ong  religious  and  political  movements.   In  a  oiuch  more  compre- 
hensive  measure  than  ever,  the  church  took  the  formative  arts 
into  its  service.  The  courageous  zeal  for  the  faith,  from  w 
which  the  oounterreformation  sprang,  required  for  the  expres- 
sion of  its  unquiet  impulse  to  activity  and  its  pathos  more 
extended  fceans,  than  the  Renaissance  was  able  to  offer;  thèse 
iDust  then  reach  a  so  much  richer  and  unified  development,  so 
that  the  ecclesiastical  life  attained  an  unusual  period  of 
splendor,  at  first  in  Italy  and  later  also  in  the  entire  Oa- 
tholic  world  under  the  lead  of  the  ''Society  of  Jésus",  and 
that  was  recognized  by  a  proininent  advance  in  church  archi- 
tecture.  Sntirsly  similar  conditions  lay  at  ths  oasis  of  the 
évolution  of  secular  architecture.  The  secular  princes  in  t 
tùe  1?  tto  aentury  entered  on  the  period  of  their  unlimited 
rule  and  their  hi^nest  external  magnificence.   îiâore  than  bef- 
ore,  they  employed  art  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  co- 
urt.  The  continually  increasin^  searcn  for  show  and  the  ext- 
ravasanoe  of  exoression,  that  was  oeculiar  to  that  time,  must 
likewise  be  reflected  in  the  art  at  the  courts  and  in  ail  ar- 
chitecture.  To  this  was  added  the  epoch-aiaking  acquisitions 
in  the  natural  sciences  (ooDernicus,  Kepler,  Newton),  that 
soon  becaine  the  common  oroperty  of  ail  civilized  peoples,  the 
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knowled^e  Dy  men  oi  the  world  and  its  phenomena  extended  in 
unexpected  ineaaure,  observation  and  thouéht  mese   directed  to 
tne  great  and  the  eminent,   A  flignt  into  the  elevated,  vîide 
and  infinité,  ûharacterized  the  entire  iatellectual  life  of 
the  tiaie;  it  also  gave  to  the  créations  oi  the  artists  the 
peculariaty  of  their  effect. 

The  centre  of  ëravity  of  art  création  lies  in  arciiitecture 
in  the  period  of  the  Barocco  style.   By  it  was  established 
the  entire  construction,  the  architectural  treatnaent,  and  the 
décoration  in  the  service  of  the  great  and  rich  internai  and 
lighting  effect,  Thereby  the  Barocco  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
great  style,  the  effect  by  itfaaiiaasses  on  the  whole  as  in  ail 
its  members,  of  bold  and  passionate  design  of  an  increased  e 
expression,  in  comparison  witn  the  Renaissance.  And  therefo- 
re  it  abandoned  the  classical  repose,  which  was  given  to  the 
créations  of  tne  high  and  late  Renaissance  of  the  tneorists; 
therefore  the  movement,  at  first  in  the  lines  of  the  cornice 
and  détail  forms,  and  finally  even  in  the  façade  plane,  beca- 
me   a  characteristic  base  of  its  appearance.   Likewise  sculpt- 
ure and  painting  were  dominated  in  tne  same  way  by  it.   Tn 
its  Works  is  further  manifested  an  expressed  ,}oy  in  a  true 
o^conoeptioH-and  reproduction  of  natural  iinoressions.  We  recog- 
nize  therein,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  and  treataient  of  ouil- 
ding  sites  and  in  tne  design  of  great  show  gardens,  a  parall- 
el  to  the  innateness  and  strength  of  natural  design,  by  wnich 
the  philosophy  of  that  ti/ne  (Bacon,  Spinoza)  was  also  perisea- 
ted. 

How  very  strongly  the  êarocco  style  corresDonded  to  the  gr- 
oand  tember  of  the  tiine  may  be  estiiTiated,  because  it  found  t 
the  widest  extension  and  becaoïs  an  interûafcioDal  world  style, 
in  which  oiore  than  in  any  other  oreceding  art  period  aopeared 
the  national  différences.   5";ven  in  Italy,  in  the  land  of  sév- 
ère ciassical  art,  it  predominateô  in  sucn  noeasure,  that  it 
quite  substantially  imoarted  their  external  iinoression  to  cer- 
tain cities,  like  Rome,  liapies  and  Turin.   îhereby  aopeared 
such  a  harmony  in  the  conception  and  form  treatment,  that  not 
only  the  local  peculiarities  in  ereat  part  lost  their  import- 
ance, but  that  also  it  did  not  seem  lonéer  necessary,  to  char- 
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ciaaracterize  so  the  art  style  of  tiie  différent  masters,  as  we 
hâve  done  in  desoribin.g  tûe  Renaissance.   The  leadin^  artists 
frequently  wandered  from  one  place  of  emDloyœent  to  another, 
and  they  lurnisned  designs  for  buildings  at  widely  distant  d 
places. 

In  tne  évolution  of  tne  Barocco  scyle  we  can  follow  several 
divisions,  tnat  fall  in  différent  countries  and  also  in  diff- 
érent times.   The  last  stage  is  formed  by  the  Rococo,  which 
has  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Barocco,  as  the  flamboyant 
style  to  the  Sothic  (volume  2,  page  105).   Since  this  retains 
the  proper  structural  oaembers  of  tbe  preceding  period,  and  w 
was  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  architectural  treatment  with 
the  curvature  of  certain  crowning  mernbers,  but  therefore  cel- 
ebrated  its  orgies,  the  Rococo  still  kept  itself  within  the 
limits  of  the  columnar  orders,  yet  with  the  extension  of  the 
curvatures  to  the  plan  and  composition,  and  with  an  extended 
développent  of  tne  décoration  and  ornaoïentation  to  a^most  ex- 
tremely  forced  resuit  of  the  principles  of  the  style  held  by 
Barocco  ornamentation.   The  naie  Rococo"  is  derived  from^ro- 
caille'*  (shell)  for  shell  and  érotto  work,  which  plays  a  ôre- 
at  part  m  its  form  world.  The  Rococo  style  haô  its  proper 
native  home   in  Prance;  it  there  appears  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  expressions  of  the  free  and  sportively  ceQizéttish 
caprices  of  tôe  Sallic  Dlood,  whiie  for  Italy  it  cornes  into 
considération  in  only  slight  measure,  since  there  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  and  extension  men  had  already  again  return- 
ed  to  a  severer  conception  inclined  to  classicism. 

Tf  also  the  Barocco  and  also  the  Rococo  style  everyihere  a 
allows  tne  récognition  of  a  certain  uniforoiity,  there  cannot 
be  asserted  a  complète  unity  of  tne  art  conception  in  the  pe- 
riod dooiinated  by  theno.   In  tbeir  entire  course  becomes  appa- 
rent an  opposition  of  artistic  views  in  two  separatiné  direc- 
tions, of  which  the  ,Tiostly  prevailing  tendency  stands  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  play  of  the  imaéination,  the  other  for  a 
stricter  order  in  architecture  and  in  ail  art.   ?rom  the  free 
tendency  prodeeded  the  Barocco,  from  the  severer  the  classic- 
isai,  whicn  fostered  a  close  adhérence  to  the  antique  and  tne 
nearly  related  late  Renaissance . of  the  theorists.   Oertainly 
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the   ciassicism  of  the  period  expresses  itself  less  as  an  unin- 
flueneed  expression  of  independent  art  design,  than  œuch  more 
as  a  réaction  aginst  the  extravagance  of  tbe  Barocco  and  Roco- 
00,  as  a  return  from  the  passionately  animated  lines  to  repo- 
se, from  the  luxuriant  tumult  of  forms  to  simDiicity  and  ins- 
ipidity.   The  Sarocoo  «as  supported  on  the  one  nand  by  the 
endeavors  of  Satholicism  and  of  the  countrereformation,  on  t 
the  other  by  the  requirements  of  tùe  power  of  the  absolute  p 
princes.   OlaasicisiB  was  only  cultivated  partially  by  those 
and  indeed  in  combination  with  the  Barocco,  but  othervrise  had 
in  Protestantism  its  most  favorable  soil.   The  Barocco  style 
therefore  reached  its  richest  development  in  Italy,  south  G 
Germany,  Belgiunj  and  Spain,  and  —  beside  and  with  Slassicism 
—  in  France,  regarded  as  a  splendid  and  dignified  représent- 
ation of  an  absolute  kinédom,  while  Slassicisrn  found  most  ad- 
hérents in  north  Germany,  Bolland  and  Sngland.   But  linally 
it  was  Classicisg,  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  haîi 
of  the  13  tù  century  in  the  South  and  the  North  won  a  complè- 
te victory  over  the  Barocco  and  the  Rococo. 

1.   Architecture  in  the  oeriod  of  the  Barocco  and 
the  Rococo  in  Italy. 

I.   Historical  évolution  and  style. 
The  earliest  characteristics  of  the  §arocoo  style  are  alre- 
ady  found  in  the  works  of  Michelanéelo,   The  incomparable  mas- 
ter  of  genius,  who  like  none  other  before  and  after  him,  doin- 
inated  ail  three  principal  arts,  architecture,  scàlpture  and 
painting,  with  equal  certainty,  and  could  draw  thein  into  the 
service  of  bis  high  artistic  problems,  bore  within  himself 
ail  the  peculiarities,  that  must  compel  him  to  a  rapid  aband- 
onment  of  the  strict  art  prinoioles  previously  held.   His  ov- 
erpowering  personaliLy,  that  sougnt  to  bury  itself  in  the  pow- 
erful  pressure  for  création,  the  préférence  for  the  powerful 
and  the  colossal,  his  unquiet  spirit,  that  particularly  expr- 
essed  itself  in  a  fréquent  dissatisfaction  with  his  créations 
in  sàatuary,  and  ever  demanded  new  materials,  his  expressed 
sensé  for  grand  decoratiwe  effect,  in  this  we  recoénize  the 
ground  liaes  of  the  Barocco  style.  Oertainly  this  tendency 
in  architecture  first  employed  on  the  tomb  chapel  of  the  Med- 
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/.  Medici  in  Plorence  (volume  2,  paée  221),  beéun  in  the  year  1 
1521,  did  not  at  lirst  attain  gênerai  lurther  development. 
Indeed  already  about  the  middle  or  tne  Oinquecento  it  bad  ex- 
erted  a  determining  influence  on  several  in  part  very  import- 
ant buildings.   But  the  conteinooraries  and  direct  successors 
of  the  masters,  among  tnem  the  most  resoected  arthitects  of 
that  time,  in  the  majority  at  least  in  the  architectural  tre- 
ataent  adûered  to  tne  required  mode  in  the  Italian  high  Rena- 
issance for  a  refining  of  the  forais  in  an  antique  spirit.   T 
Therefore  the  earliest  beginninés  of  the  Barocco  style  still 
occurriné  in  the  late  Renaissance  could  not  thrive  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tendency  repreaented  by  tbe  principal  masters,  p 
particularly  by  Vignola  and  Palladio.   But  it  is  characteris- 
tic  for  the  outbreak  of  Barocco  ideas,  that  just  the  former 
of  thèse  two  "strict  lawgivera  of  architecture"  was  the  one, 
who  designed  the  ground  plan  of  the  churcû  Sesu  in  Borne   {vol- 
ume 2,  page  287),  tne  typical  Barocco  church,  that  became  a 
model  for  a  number  of  others,  and  that  his  pupil  giacomo  dél- 
ia Porta  with  the  façade  placed  before  it,  became  tne  found- 
ing  and  éuiding  master  of  Barocco  art.   To  the  influence  of 
the  severe  classioal  tendency  is  it  to  be  attributed,  Lhat  m 
many  buildings  of  the  Roman  iarocco,  that  already  show  a  very 
energetic  striving  for  a  arander  treatment  of  the  interior  in 
tne  sensé  of  tne  Barocco  style,  do  noL  keep  equal  oace  in  the 
form  treatment  witn  tne  progress  of  tne  development  of  the  s 
style  by  retainin^  the  more  académie  elevationscof  columnar 
architecture,  Then  the  architecture  of  the  theorists  passed 
over  into  that  of  the  Barocco  style  without  a  strikina  breach 
with  the  past  about  tne  year  1530.   The  starting  point  and  m 
most  important  scène  of  Italian  Barocco  architecture  was  at 
Rome.   The  eternal  city  was  to  a^ain  live  throuéh  a  new  and 
splendid  architectural  period,  even  after  its  hi^h  aslent  in 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance.   The  imoulse  to  this  was  given 
oy  the  révolution  in  ecclesiastical  conditions,  which  result- 
ed  froffl  the  events  occurriné  at  that  time  north  of  the  Alps. 
Therr  ths  peforaation  bad  most  deeoly  aaitated  the  minds.  Tne 

.  stormy  movement  aroused  Dy  it  made  its  oowerful  wars  lelo  in 
even  Italy,  and  tnere  led  to  a  complète  transformation  of  the 
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spirit  01  the  tinoe,  whicd  found  exoreasion  in  the  counterref- 
ormatiOQ.   Reliéious  ideas  filled  the  eotire  peoole  as  vrell 
as  tJae  leadin^  spirits.   3o  aosolately  as  only  once  before 
questions  of  faith  stood  in  tùe  foreéroand  of  ail  public  int- 
erest.   Bloody  «ara  were  wa^ed  ail  over  Surope  on  their  acco- 
unt. 

Id  was  unavoidable,  that  the  aêain  aroused  reliéious  spirit 
—  inaeed  a  soirit,  that  would  first  of  ail  exoress  itself  in 
the  creed  borne  for  show  —  should  ojstain  its  strongest  impu- 
lse and  expression  in  the  OAèal  city,  the  latter  chiefly  in 
church  architecture.  Tfais  aow  proceeded  to  a  aew  and  magiif- 
icent  development.  It  again  became  a  leader  in  art,  while  t 
tne  Renaissance  in  great  part  was  developed  on  palace  archit- 
ecture, its  forms  then  being  transferred  to  church  architect- 
ure.  In  church  architecture  was  completed  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  the  style  of  the  Italian  Sarocco. 

We  can  distinguish  three  periods  in  its  course,  that  are 
characterized  oy  the  ascending  development,  the  artistic  cli- 
max  and  the  décadence.  The  first  period  of  the  early  Italian 
Barocco  falls  in  the  time  froai  1530  to  1633,  i.e.  to  the  ins- 
tallation of  the  high  altar  by  Bernini,  the  éreat  master  of 
tne  Barocco,  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Roine  fSig.  23  and 
page  30),    tûat  in  its  time  aroused  great  attention  and  had  as 
a  resuit  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  previously  valid  art 
laws.  In  this  early  oeriod  were  develooed  the  ground  lines 
of  the  Barocco  style  with  increasing  distinctness  and  boldne- 
ss;  concentration  of  the  architectural  ideas  on  works  of  tri- 
uîîiphant  Magnitude  and  splendor;  mniLy  of  the  architectural  c 
création,  both  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  interior  as 
well  as  to  the  architectural  foria;  picturesquely  animated  gr- 
^  oupiHg  of  the  architectural  masses  and  of  the  architectural 
•embera:  wide  and  hiéh  spaciousnes  of  construction;  effecti- 
ve utilization  of  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade;  free  and 
powerful  handling  of  the  forins,  independent  of  the  fornoer  ar- 
cnitectural  rules,  with  duplication  and  enlargement  of  the 
structural  members  (ffiés.  1,  3);  rich  and  splendid  equiOiTient 
with  ffiany-sided  additions  of  sculpture  and  paintiné;  the  «ho- 
le  as  an  expression  of  the  hiéhest  design  and  knowledge,  cal- 
culâtes for  the  production  of  the  most  elevatin9  and  soleain 
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ûarrflony.   Tfte  principal  masliers  of  this  period  are: —  Giacomo 
délia  Porta,  Domenico  ffontana  and  Oarlo  ùBaderna.   We  shail  d 
describe  their  works  later.   Tiiey  manifest  a  conscious  aband- 
onment  of  tne  traok  of  the  Renaissance  and  an  ever*  increasing 
division  therefrom,  until  the  path  passed  over  —  witû  the  e 
end  of  the  lirst  third  of  the  17  th  century  --  enters  a  cour- 
se in  which  it  reaches  the  extrême  distance  froia  that  style. 

Therewith  beMins  the  period  of  the  flourishiné  Ttalian  Bar- 
occo  style,  wklcbiis  to  be  placed  in  the  time  from  1333  to 
1700.  It  characterizes  a  éradually  aoDearing  and  visible  ch- 
ange in  the  conception  of  art,  which  stands  in  close  connect- 
ion with  the  chanéed  views  on  the  irûDortance  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance and  the  relation  of  art  to  the  church.   Yet  a  lew  décad- 
es earlier  were  the  smallest  remains  of  the  antique  inspired, 
revered  and  esteemed.  But  now  the  resoect  and  révérence  for 
classical  art  had  sunk  like  that  of  oagaD  aatiqiiity,  so  that 
the  architecture-lovin^  Pope  Sixtus  V  had  antique  buildings 
renoved  (among  others  the  Septizonium  of  Sève rus;  volume  1, 
page  139)  and  antique  statues  were  removed  from  the  public 
squares  or  replaced  by  Ohristian  (for  exarnple  on  the  trium- 
pnal  coluruDS  of  Trajan  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius).   Hen  were  ai- 
se scarcely  less  intolérant  to  other  precsdiaê  art.   Numerous 
churches  of  the  Sarly  Christian  period,  the  middle  âges  and 
the  Renaissance,  indeed  even  from  the  early  Sarocco  period, 
were  coverea  oy  stucoo  décoration  corresponding  to  the  taste 
01  the  time.  We  see  in  this  in  what  high  esteem  this  stood. 
But  also  in  the  gênerai  coffloosition  and  in  the  architecture 
appeared  important  innovations.   Men  began  to  résolve  the  he- 
avy  structural  masses,  to  enhanoe  the  oicturesgue  in  the  int- 
erior  by  interesting  perspective  views  ,  and  in  the  form  tre- 
atment  by  animated  Play  of  lines  in  the  whole  as  in  détails, 
to  enrich  the  décoration  by  ail  means,  and  well  calculated 
perspective  and  lighting  effects  in  the  service  of  an  extrem- 
ely  labored  and  even  refined  efiect. 

More  than  in  tne  early  Barocco  aêain  appears  the  individu- 
ality  of  the  différent  artists.   Thereby  their  works  acquired 
an  animated  and  Personal  character.   Also  the  gênerai  représ- 
entation of  architecture  changed  its  appearance.   Since  the 
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theopists  had  restricted  architectural  création  to  fixed  rul- 
es  and  forais,  to  definite  diœensions  and  proportions,  it  rec~ 
eived  a  dry,  meaningless  and  frequently  unfriendly  character, 
particularly  in  the  hands  of  less  important  architects.   When 
Bernini,  the  great  master  of  Parocco  art,  took  up  the  plan  a 
and  wità  acrupulous  dignity  broke  the  restrianing  fetters  and 
gave  iife  aad  aaovement  to  the  petrified  forms,  such  as  corres- 
ponded  to  his  own  designs,  the  people  exalted  in  him  as  insp- 
ired,  and  even  the  aasters  in  the  majority  were  overjoyed,  t 
that  finally  the  bonds  were  broken,  which  for  centuries  had 
set  limits  to  their  free  inspiration.   In  the  works  of  Berni- 
ni, Barocco  art  shows  its  highest  on  those  of  his  contempora- 
ry  Sorromini,  who  even  sou^ht  to  excel  hiin,  in  its  boldest  w 
works.   It  was  Borromini,  who  set  the  entire  walls,  and  part- 
icalarly  the  façades,  in  oscillation  and  in  the  form  treatme- 
nt,  followinM  his  passionate  tempérament,  desriated  farthest 
froai  the  normal.  (Pig.  3).   The  détails,  which  were  frequent- 
ly  neglected  in  the  first  period  in  view  of  the  intended  eff- 
ect  of  th3  masses,  were  again  treated  with  care,  but  in  the 
endeavor  for  ligntness  and  picturesque  or  strong  effect  of 
shadous,  with  the  greatest  possible  use  of  animated  curves 
in  the  framework,  were  transformed  in  the  comices  and  even 
in  their  profiles.   With  the  two  architects  mentioned  stands 
j  as  equal  a  third,  Pietro  Berrettini,  called  da  Cortona,  chie- 
fly  employed  as  a  painter,  the  founding  creator  of  the  showy 
ceiling  décorations.   He  was  followed  by  Andréa  Pozaè,  in  wh- 
ose  astonishing  ceiling  paintings  and  equally  splendid  and 
costly  internai  décorations  the  love  of  show  and  tÊe  festal 
harmony  of  the  Barocco  tiiiie  found  its  clearest  expression. 
(6'ié.  13). 

The  firgt  and  second  oeriods  of  tne  Italian  Barocco  style 
had  chiefly  Rome  and  the  immédiate  vicinity  of  the  capital  as 
tneir  scène.   It  had  aroused  unusual  attention,  received  the 
most  animated  approval,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  17  th 
century  commenced  its  spread  into  the  remainder  of  Italy  and 
beyond  the  Alps  to  the  Austrian  and  Qerman  countries.   But 
the  successes  of  the  faefore  mentioned  masters  could  only  exc- 
eptionally  inspire  their  own  créations  with  that  high  artist- 


aptistio  life,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  buildings  of  Sernini 
and  Borromini,  They  adooted  the  séries  of  for.Tis  and  tecnnics 
of  the  great  masters,  and  indeed  aa  usually  tbe  case  for  tne 
spread  of  definite  art  tendencies,  in  the  extrenes  and  perso- 
nally  ndost  distinctive  types,  tbus  ohiefly  those  oeculiariti- 
es  in  style,  that  are  esoecially  striking  as  innovations  odp- 
osed  to  the  Renaissance.   Since  Borromini  went  infinitely  far- 
ther  in  this  than  Bernini,  then  just  his  buildings  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  architecte  and  painters  of  nearly  ail 
Europe.   'Thereby  came  those  thoughtless  imitations  and  limit- 
lO  less  exaggarations  into  bein^,  by  men  not  creating  by  their 
own  gifts,  that  hâve  brought  the  Barocco  style  into  sucb  bad 
repute.   R.t  so  far  as  Italian  architects  were  engaged,  who 
now  received  geeat  coumissions  irom  outside  their  oountry, 
they  entirely  followed  the  paths  previously  designated  by  the 
Drincipal  masters. 

About  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  becaine  perceptible  an  en- 
ergetic  réaction  against  the  luxuriant  style  of  Roman  Barocco 
art.   îhe  tendency  to  extrême  caprice  introduced  by  the  stup- 
id  successors  of  the  princioal  oaasters  in  Italy,  the  native 
land  of  tne  Roinan  antiquity,  where  the  ^rand  structures  froni 
the  clâssical  earlier  oeriod  yet  stood  before  their  eyes  and 
challenged  comparison,  could  not  remain  witûout  strong  oppos- 
ition in  time.  Tne  Barocco  style  also  already  about  1700  bad 
passed  the  climax  of  its  development;  in  the  extravagant  Wor- 
ks of  BorroiBini  it  reached  the  natural  limits  of  its  capacity 
for  développent.   Meanwhile  Rome  had  suffered  loss  in  its  po- 
sition as  a  world  power  and  theeeby  in  its  imnortance.  The 
centre  of  political  history  lay  in  France,  where  the  culture 
of  art  nad  taken  a  splendid  advance  ander  Louis  XIV.   ?rom 
thence  a  severer  conceotion  influenced  the  chiefly  concerned 
distinguished  and  dignified  aopearances,  and  through  moderate 
leading  masters  Italian  art  aéain,  oarticularly  oalace  archi- 
tecture, which  adoDted  aany  suggestions  from  the  hi^h  develop- 
ment  of  the  ^iSnch  royal  chateaus.   Thereby  after  Borromini 's 
later  time  lame  new  support  and  increasinf^  influence  to  the 
counter  movement  occurriné  in  Rome  witn  the  aim  of  ""puriTylné 
the  degenerate  architectural  style",  under  which  architecture 
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graduaily  passed  into  more  quiet  paths,  iato  those  oi  tùe  th- 
ird  period  or  the  late  Italian  Barocco  style,  which  compriaes 
about  the  time  frorii  1700  to  1800.   The  faGaae«:?Ctl«s..  5;,  aï, 
32)  were  again  in  a  plane;  the  structural  aaaëers  were  broug- 
ht  into  better  graduated  prooortioQS  and  more  carefully  drawa, 
and  likewise  in  the  internai  décoration  taste  experienced  a 
corresDondin^  purification.   Yet  the  more  imoortant  masters, 
particularly  the  specifically  Roinan  ainon^  then,  eatirely  ret- 
ained  the  character  and  architectural  aims  of  the  Barocco  of 
the  best  period,  even  if  they  loosely  held  the  monumental  ef- 
fect  by  their  excessea.   îhe  chief  mast^ers  of  the  late  period 
are  Pilipoo  Juvara,  Aleasandro  3alilei,  Niccolo  Salvi  and  Lu- 
igi  Vanvitelli. 

The  Barocco  style  corresponded  3o  stronsly  tn  the  national 
spirit  of  Ttaiy,  that  tùe  proper  Rococo  found  no  entrance,  a 
aside  from  a  few  examples  shown  in  upper  Italy.   At  the  time 
when  the  Bococo  of  ffrance  spread  over  nearly  ail  Surooe,  tbfc 
Italian  masters  opposed  to  it  monumental  works,  that  belon$ 
to  the  ^,randést  créations  of  iarocco  art,  ?irst  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  13  th  century  the  imagination,  exhausted  by  the 
vast  exoenditures  of  power,  resorted  to  tne  idéal  of  the  nat- 
ive classical  art,  when  it  entered  the  oatn  of  Neoclassicism. 

Since  the  ground  forras  of  the  Barococo  style  on  the  whole 
remain  the  same,  we  can  consider  them  together.   In  church 
architecture  the  masters,  in  their  enieavor  to  create  undiv- 
ided  interiors  as  larae  as  possible,  could  not  at  first  free 
themselves  from  their  préférence  for  central  buildin.^s.  Ther- 
efore  in  the  first  period  the  ground  plan  still  formed  the 
Greek  cross,  suoh  as  ^ichelangelo  had  desigaed  for  3.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  the  principal  church  of  Ghristeadom.   With  regard  to 
the  requirements  brought  forward  with  emphasis  in  the  aée  of 
the  counterreformation,  that  church  buildings  snould  restrict 
tnemselves  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  Christian  worshio,  a 
and  therefore  give  préférence  to  the  basilican  ground  form, 
a  combination  of  the  central  structure  with  the  nave  soon  be- 
came  the  rule.  ♦  To  the  main  and  transverse  aislea  were  tfiven 
as  great  width  and  hei^ht  as  possible,  tne  side  aisles  beiné 
reduced,  so  that  they  reoeived  the  character  of  corridors,  or 
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gradualiy  passeâ  into  more  quiet  oaths,  iato  those  oi  tne  th- 
ipd  period  of  tne  late  Italian  3arocco  style,  wbich  coiiiprises 
about  tne  tiioe  fronn  1700  to  1300.   The  faaaaes  (l'îes..  ô,,  3Î, 
32)  were  again  in  a  plane;  tûe  structural  oeiaèers  were  broué- 
ht  into  oetter  graduated  prooortions  and  oiore  oarefully  drawu, 
and  likewise  in  the  internai  deooration  taste  exoerienced  a 
oorresDoniin^  ouriiicjation.   Yet  the  njore  irnoortant  masters, 
Darticalarly  the  soeciiiaally  ^oïian  aiTion^  then,  entireiy  ret- 
ained  tne  character  and  architectural  aims  of  the  Barocco  of 
the  best  period,  even  if  they  loosely  held  the  aïonunental  ef- 
fect  by  their  excesses,   Tne  chief  iiîasters  of  the  lats  period 
are  ?ilipoo  Juvara,  Alessandro  Salilei,  :^'iccolo  Salvi  and  Lu- 
iéi  Vanvi&elli. 

îhe  Barocco  style  corresDonded  so  stronsly  tn  the  national 
soirit  of  Italy,  that  the  proper  Rococo  found  no  entrance,  a 
aside  fro-ïi  a  few  examples  3ho;vn  in  uoDer  Ttaly.   At  the  time 
when  the  Bococo  of  France  soread  over  nearly  ail  i?uroDe,  toe 
Italian  ofiasters  oDposed  to  it  inonujï] entai  works,  that  belonâ 
tû  tne  grandèst  créations  of  êarocco  art,   ?irst  at  about  the 
middie  of  the  13  th  century  tne  imagination,  exhausted  by  the 
vast  exoendibures  of  oower,  resorted  to  tne  idéal  of  the  nat- 
ive classical  art,  wnen  it  entered  the  oatn  of  Neoclassicisiii. 

Since  the  ground  foriiis  of  tne  Barococo  style  on  the  whole 
remain  the  same,  we  can  consider  theôi  together.   In  church 
architecture  the  masters,  in  their  enieavor  to  create  undiv- 
ided  interiors  as  larse  as  oossible,  could  not  at  first  free 
theiiselves  from  their  préférence  for  central  buildings.  îher- 
efore  m  the  first  period  the  èround  plan  still  formed  the 
3reek  cross,  such  as  fsichelanselo  had  desianed  for  3.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  tne  principal  church  of  GhristendoiH,   Witn  regard  to 
the  require-iients  brou^ht  forward  with  einohasis  in  tne  aâe  of 
the  counterref or.fiation,  that  church  buildings  snould  restrict 
tne.Tiselves  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  Christian  worshio,  a 
and  therefore  give  préférence  to  the  basilican  ground  form, 
a  combination  of  the  central  structure  «rith  the  nave  soon  be- 
came  the  rule.  *  To  the  main  and  transverse  aisles  were  éiven 
as  great  widtn  and  hei^ht  as  possible,  tne  side  aisles  oeiné 
îd,  so  that  they  receivej  the  character  of  corridors,  or 
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zney   wsre  also  sometimes  entirely  omitted  op  transformed  into 
cnapels  of  consideraDle  width  and  t>ai;  small  deoth.   Tbe  tran- 
septs projected  out  sli.^otly  beyond  the  widtn  of  tne  nave» 
The  nave  received  only  a  moderate  extension  on  the  main  axis, 
ia  order  to  not  injure  the  aîîazt   in  the  interior  or  tnat.  of 
xne  dû.ae  externally,  indeed  witn  tnrse  intervais  oetween  oie- 
rs  for  the  front  avm   and  one  between  transverse  aisle  and  3D- 
se,   'The  choir  teriininates  in  a  semicircular  apse.   For  the 
plan  in  therforrn  of  tne  Êiatin  cross  with  chaoels  at  Doth  sid- 
es  of  the  main  aisle,  the  Jesuit  church  in  Rome  had  furnished 
the  clâssic  rnodel  (voluine  8,  page  227).   It  is  the  normal  ty- 
pe of  the  church  building  of  the  Barocoo  period,  and  peacoea- 
rs  in  numerous  churches,  amoné  others  in  almost  unchanged  fc* 
rm   in  3,  Ignazio  at  Rome.  (5'ig.  6).  The  Sr-eek  cross  was  only 
employed  for  especially  added  show  chaoels.   But  me'û   did  not 
always  adhère  to  the  normal  type,   To  heighten  the  internai 
effect  and  to  increase  the  oicturesque  effect,  the  front  arm 
01  the  cross  was  frequently  extended  between  two  piers  like 
a  transverse  aisle.   Through  Borro'nini's  rooûis  of  round,  sem- 
icircular  and  elliptioal  clan,  circular  ter.ni nations  and  even 
domea  witn  oval  ^round  plans  came  into  use.   The  search  for 
novelty  finally  oroduced  the  most  varied  coinbinations,  but  m 
tnostly  very  skilfally  calculated  for  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
ior 01  tne  ûome. 

*  The   extension,   of    the  ahurch   of  S,    Beter*    in   Roue   by    the  n 
nave   designed    by   M  aie  ma  comment  ed    in    the   year   1697. 

Tne  structure  (tït'i^s.  2,   4,  7,  9,  21,  22)  strove  for  a  mates- 
tic  internai  and  external  aopearance  of  entire  enclosure  and 
unity,  so  that  it  exoressed  the  strict  Catnolic  princiole  of 
a  stron^  accentiag  of  the  Christian  idea  of  upward  endeavor 
Dy  rien  vertical  members  (with  continuous  oil asters  and  col- 
umns  'flita  returned  entablatures) ,  the  3atherin>^  and  aopearing 
,of  tne  forces  in  the  misiity  dôme,  ligntin'^  and  décoration,  w 
whicn  produced  tnat  solemn  and  révèrent  narmony,  suited  to  t 
the  Bouse  of  Sod.   Structural  difficulties  ooposed  the  use  of 
columas  in  the  interior,  since  for  the  desired  intervais,  th- 
èse rnust  be  far  too  massive,  in  order  to  suDoopt  the  uooer 
walls  of  the  middle  aisle  and  tne  vaults.   Tnerefore  columnar 
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churcn  es  only  wers  exceotionally  osed  until  about  tne  year 

1303.   fne  colaTiiis  nsf^e   some'ciïiôs  couoled  in  pairs  an^^i  farn- 
isnsd  witn  an  sntaolatars  olock  aoove  x.he   caûi&al.   The  spac- 
ious  wide  and  ni^n  aoastraotion  required  the  érection  of  pi- 
ers,   ïurther  subdivision  as  a  rule  witn  the  sreat  interspa- 
oes,  one  oilaster  no  longer  sufficed,  smoe  it  appeared  as 
too  weak,   Therefore  tney  wsre  arrangea  in  pairs  beside  eacb 
otnar  or  projecoed  iroii  a  central  main  pilaster,  on  both  sid- 
És  of  which  ad.joiaed  receding  hali  or  quarter  pilasters.   Th- 
ereby  resalted  a  douolinâ  and  répétition  of  surfaces  as  a  cl- 
astered  pier,  whose  profiie  i^as  frequently  continued  in  tne 
transverse  arches  of  the  vaults.   Hait  columns  but  seldoiii  pr- 
ojected  from  the  oierg,  since  they  reduced  the  unity  of  the 
mterior  and  caosed  a  too  rcassiva  iiTToresGion.   Sen^r'ally  3ol- 
anns  were  still  eoDoloyed  in  the  interiors  of  cnurches  at  the 
tirne  of  Lne  devsloped  Barocco  only  for  tae  construction  of 
wall  alcars,  tnen  oein^  cOinoosed  of  real  or  imitative  varieâ- 
ated  iTiaroles. 

*  In    the  Qaineir'al    of   Soloana,     the,   ohoir   was    built   aHout 
157ï    oy   Domenioo    Tibaldi    ani    still    beloaqs    to    a    late   Renais- 
sanoe.       :^u,t    the  naue   system    (page   ^9)    giues    an    exael  l  ant    exa- 
mol  0   of    the  develooed    Bafoooo    stifle. 

To  the  rien  suodivision  of  tne  oiers  corresoonded  an  anoma- 
ted  treatrjient  of  i-ne  walls  by  pilaster  orâers  with  blind  arch- 
'  es  turned  bet^veen  tnem  and  the  addition  of  nicnes,  that  were 
arranged  oeside  or  over  eacn  otner  in  varions  ways,  frequent- 
ly being  enclosed  andjtreated  in  a  bombas  tic  ;nanner.   The  ma- 
in cornice  continues  in  an  animated  topoken  line  around  the  i 
internai  walls,  interruoted  oy  many  returns  above  the  compou- 
nd  piers,  as  the  upper  termmation  of  the  vertical  structural 
parts.   Aoove  it  usually  exteods  a  comparatively  hiéh  attic 
for  increasing  the  heiéht.   Thereby  the  unity  of  the  interior 
is  preservea  and  Bore  stronély  accented.   Above  the  attic  re- 
sts  a  semicircular  or  depressed  tunnel  vault  for  soanniné  the 
siddle  and  transverse  aisles,  intersectéd  by  the  side  vaults 
over  the  Windows  of  the  clearstory  walls,   fhe  chaoeis  are  p 
oartly  lower,  so  that  galleries  find  soace  over  tnsm,  but  are 
also  partly  extended  hien.*  Their  coverins  is  almost  ali/ays 
effected  oy  low  dômes  or  cross  vaults  witnout  rios.   Wnsr-?; 
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,t.alieries  are  arran^ed,  aDove  the  arcned  openinas  to  tne  cha- 
oelB   is  added  an  intermediate  comice  witn  a  balustrade  rail- 
iné.   Tn  the  later  tiiiie  toe  èalleries  freguentlv  oroject  as 
balconies  in  animated  curves  with  ralliais  curved  outward. Gr- 
éât attention  was  oaid  to  the  irnoosinà  effect  of  the  doue, 
which  rises  in  a  majestic  vaultin^  lina  on  the  intermediate 
pendentives  (volume  1,  page  103),  with  a  druiTi  sabdivided  int- 
ernally  by  pilâsters  and  externally  by  half  colamns,  and  ter- 
tainates  in  the  lantern.   In  the  construction  and  treatment  oi 
the  dôme  and  of  its  substructure  substantially  new  solutions 
scarcely  occur,   The  towers  increase  the  picturesque  gênerai 
eifect  of  the  architectural  group  usually  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner,  if  they  are  siaiole  and  are  keot  within  noble  oroDortions 
and  are  not  built  on  labored  (oval  or  even  with  two  sides  cur- 
ver  outward  and  two  curved  inward)  âround  plans,  according  to 
tne  dangerous  example  of  Sorroinini.  With  careful  Graduation 
according  to  the  importance  of  tne  diffeeent  roouis,  the  light- 
ing  is  efiected  oy  small  Windows  in  the  chapels  or  aide  aisl- 
es,  by  elevated  ones  in  the  middle  and  transverse  aisles,  ov- 
er  which  transverse  tunnel  vaults  (as  cross  comoarticents)  in- 
tersect  tne  main  vauit,  and  in  toe  interior  of  the  doice  by 
the  abundant  admission  of  light  by  the  circle  of  Windows  and 
the  lantern. 

*  In    the    nonastery   and   foundation  ohurohes   of   south   defmany, 
freçuently    built   under   Italian    influencfes,    the  Qhapals    haue 
nearly    the   height    of    the  rniddle   aisle. 

îhe  façades  (Pies,  1,  8,  20  b)  are  treated  on  the  entrance 
end  as  Durely  show  pièces,  without  taking  particular  care  for 
the  expression  of  the  arrangement  of  tne  interior.   Throuéh 
Palladio  tne  use  of  a  sinéle  columnar  order  cazie  to  be  adopt- 
éd.   put  the  predominating  System  is  formed  by  two  orders  ab- 
ove  each  other,  indeed  in  tne  early  oeriod  chieily  Dy  pilast- 
ers,  in  the  later  time  Py  half  or  entirely  pro.iec&in5  columns, 
The  upper  terrnmation  of  tne  fronts  of  tne  side  aisieâ  (  or 
Chapels)  aâainst  tne  building  is  by  volâtes,  whicn  are  usual- 
ly decorated  by  garlands  of  fruits  and  tne  like.   Since  the 
side  aisles  are  narrower  than  in  the  Renaissance  churches, 
the  façades  aooear  more  unified  and  consistent.   This  façade 
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System  is  then  develooed  in  tfae  most  varied  ways  by  the  alter- 

y nation  of  projecfcin^  and  recessed  wall  strios,  by  oilastars 
and  colamns,  Windows  and  nicnes,  and  the  forra  treataient,   Bor- 
roaiini  and  his  imitators  then  adopted  the  .nentioneà  tneans  of 
ourvedi  façades,  when  they  allowed  the  middle  portion  with  the 
entire  architecLural  arrangement  to  Project  in  curves  ana  cur- 
ved  iûward  the  side  wall  surfaces,  or  the  reverse,  or  when 
they  at  last  evey  tooK  the  wave  lorm  as  a  basis.   Next  to  the 
main  façade  also  the  dôme  is  richly  treated.   Otherwise  the 
side  façades  remain  simple,  like  the  entire  exterior-  it  is 
limited  to  a  simple  suodivision  by  Dilasters  and  to  a  modest 
enclosure  of  tne  Windows, 

On  the  arcnitectural  treatment  of  the  détails, the  détermin- 
ation of  tne  comoosition  for  éreat  internai,  massive  and  déc- 
orative efieci  mvariaoly  exerted  only  a  detrimental  effect. 
qaprice  in  the  treatment  of  the  columnar  or  oilaster  orders, 
the  aoubiin^  of  structural  members  oy  tne  insertion  of  half 
and  quarter  pilasters  behino  at  both  sides  of  the  columns  or 
main  Dilasters  (it  was  desired  to  oroduce  thereby  also  a  per- 
soective  apparent  recession  of  the  wall  oanels),  the  corres- 
oondinà  reoeated  returns  of  tne  cornice  permitted  the  disaoû- 
earance  of  tne  refined  feelin$  for  a  lorm  treatment  corresoon- 
diiîi  to  tha  statical  fonctions  of  tne  structural  iiiembars.   In 
favor  of  the  richer  effect  of  the  cornices  their  members  were 
also  heaped,  stron^  oro^iections  castins  shadows  were  i^iven  to 
them,  sharo  undercuttin^s  and  free  orofiles  in  wavy  lines.( 
(ffié.  125).   Yeû  in  Lnis  the  Italian  masters  did  not  eo  as 
far  as  did  tne  Sermans  later.   Sven  on  the  caoltals  were  att- 
empted  novel  forms,  even  if  by  an  unlucky  hand,   The  lonic, 
Êlorinthian  and  Oornoosite  orders  were  oreferred.   On  the  capi- 
tals  of  the  former  tne  volutes,  projeotiag  under  stroné  pres- 
sure, were  combined  witn  a  séries  of  leaves,  whose  tios  hung 
down  like  tassels.   îhe  oortals  on  the  Drincioal  façade  are 
comcaraiively  smail;  Dy  tneir  entire  suDordination  to  the  Mèn- 
erai effect  and  tne  insertion  oetween  tnem  of  tne  pilastei^s 
or  columns  dominatinQ  the  façade,  there  remains  but  little  s 

"^soace  for  tneir  develooment.   On  the  contrary,tne  middle  oor- 
tion  is  oreferaoly  so  terrainated  by  a  éahie  oy  itself,  cnat 
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it  apoears  as  a  grand  external  enclosare  oi  ttae  Drinoioal  Dor- 
tai.  (S'iès,  1,  B,  20  b,  29).  At  the  sides,  where  tûe  restrict- 
ing  conditiions  vanish,  the  entrance  doorwaya  are  often  emoha- 
sizsd  and  flanked  by  columns  or  oilasters.   On  "ohe  window  en- 
cloaares  the  wavy  profiles  aoDear  aiore  stron|ly.   the  pleasu- 
re  in  animated  and  oroken  lines  leads  to  the  returns  of  the 
enclosln^  mernbers  at  the  aneles,  whereby  tne  Windows  and  also 
frequently  tne  portai  jambs  receive  tne  so-ialied  ears,  char- 
acteristic  of  the  Barocco.  (?i^.  1-3).   Over  the  Windows  and 
portais  the  gabled  and  curved  caps  and  ornaments  olay  a  great 
oart.   They  were  treated  witn  animated  ourvatures,  oerforated, 
rolled,  and  even  overloaded  with  sculptures  and  decosative  or- 
namental  work.   In  and  above  the  portai  caos  place  is  found 
for  statues  of  saints,  figures  of  anéèls,  oapal,  bishops'  and 
othar  arms,  emblems,  crowns,  halos  and  the  like.   The  niches 
frequently  receive  a  very  showy  enclosure,  like  the  windiws. 
Tney  are  mostly  intended  for  the  receotion  of  statues  of  sai- 
nts, but  likewise  serve  for  the  subdivision  and  animation  of 
the  wall  surfaces  and  for  accentins  definite  parts.   îhe  upp- 
er  endm^  of  the  interior  of  the  niche  is  preferably  by  a  ra- 
diatin^  and  careiully  wrou.^ht  shell,  which  thenceforth  fornis 
a  favori Gô  élément  of  the  ornamental  forms.   The  consoles  al- 
so  reach  a  richer  treatmant  and  use;  in  any  case  one  freauen- 
tly  misses  in  their  prooortions  and  loriri:  treatment  the  devel- 
ODiTient  from  tne  structural  idea.   Above  the  main  cornice  éen- 
erally  further  rises  an  attic  or  balustrade  gallery,  whose  p 
piers  seem  continuations  of  the  façade  pilasters  and  serve  as 
pedestals  for  fiêures  of  saints  (in  secular  architecture  for 
statues  01  historical  or  aiythical  oersonapes,  of  obelisks,  t 
troohies,  vases  etc.);  they  sive  the  ouildin5  an  effective  c 
crown  and  an  aniffiatea  outline.   Aside  from  tne  esoecially  pr- 
eierred  olaces,  the  ornamentation  of  the  cornices,  arcnivolts 
and  tne  like  was  éenerally  avoided,  and  likewise  on  the  flût- 
es of  the  shafts  of  pilasters  and  colu.nns.   An  effect  was  ra- 
ther  sou^/nt  by  heapin^  the  moulded  meinbers  and  the  returns. 
;  Herein  the  conception  of  the  Barocco  perioa  essentially  diff- 
ers  froiïï  that  of  tne  late  Roman  antique,  taat  on  stately  buii- 
diûgs  coverod  tne  bases,  architraves,  friezes  and  cornices  u 
uniiormly  witn  scalptured  work  in  interwoven  bands,  sarlands. 
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01  leaves,  e^^-ana-aart  inouldinos,  oeari  oeacis,  acantnus  orn- 

aments,  rosettes  and  tne  iiKe. 

Tn  tne  aecoration  oi  tne  interiors  ttie  seekinâ  of  the  time 
for  sùoïT  found  in  the  better  works  its  most  iluent,  but  most- 
ly  an  aimless  and  loud  expression.   If  already  the  arciiitect- 
ure  Gould  scarcely  afford  satisfaction,  tnen  inen  knew  no  lur- 
thsr  restraints  in  relation  to  ail  that  acted  by  light  and  s- 
soade,  by  form,  color  and  gleam,  and  could  astonisa.   Where 
tne  means  could  oe  obtained,  tne  entire  interior  was  covered 
and  overloaded  oith  relief  and  oainted  ornament,  and  witti  tne 
SDlendor  of  color  and  the  iDetallic  lustre  of  costly  materials, 
but  witn  well  calculated  é,radation  accord iné  to  the  importan- 
ce of  the  diffeeent  arcnitectural  parts.   In  tne  chapels  the 
deielooment  of  the  splendor  *vas  relatively  restrained,  but  it 
was  enhanced  in  the  cnoir,  on  the  altars  ftBd  —  to  araw  the 
eyes  uowards  —  particalarly  on  the  vaults.   The  plinth,  Pil- 
asters  and  cornice,  frequently  also  the  internai  window  encl- 
osures  and  jambs,  after  the  précèdent  of  the  Jeauit  churcbes 
in  Rome  received  facinàs  of  varieç^ated  marble  in  animatea  cc- 
lors,  and  indded  for  the  plintn  was  oreferably  taken  dark  gr- 
ay  or  olack,  for  the  iTain  pilasters  red  below  and  nlaok  above 
witn  white  veins,  white  for  the  capitals,  the  architraves  an 
and  the  /nain  coroice.   But  to  frieze  were  éiven  white  ornaoïe- 
nts  on  a  black  or  draw  ground  oâ  marble,   Tf  possible  the  wa- 
^  lis  of  the  Choir  and  frequently  also  certain  favored  chapels 
were  faced  with  yellow  or  variesated  lUarble.   Sor  sepulchral 
or  passion  chapels  was  then  preferably  chosen  black  or  dark 
eray  marble  in  alternation  witn  yellowish  white.   Where  the 
eenuine  material  could  not  be  obtained  or  the  means  did  not 
sufficè  for  it,  it  was  imitated  in  stucco,  to  which  was  eiven 
the  âppearance  of  tne  noble  stone  by  a  mixture  or  bits  of  st- 
one  of  différent  colors,  oy   rubbiné  and  polishinô  —  the  work- 
men  attained  great  skill  therein.   Réside  this  obtrusive  rrse- 
nificence  reîiei  orna.T^ent  could  only  be  satisfactory  in  the 
boldest  foriB.  Statues  of  saints  in  aniraated  movement  and  in 
ecstatic  postures,  witn  éarments  appearinô  to  flutter  in  the 
storiTi  wind,  figures  of  chubby  little  anéels,  both  in  the  rou- 
nd and  in  dry  relief,  alle^orical  idéal  fiôures  fill  the  nich- 
es and  adorn  the  toPs  of  sables,  spandrels  of  arches,  keysto- 
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Keysuones  and  attics,  the  altars,  palpits,  holy  water  stouos 
and  the  like.   In  the  naturaliSiH  of  the  foriDs  and  the  représ- 
entation of  the  aft'ectecinesa  in  the  oeards  and  the  expression 
oi  the  laoes,  tnings  worbhy  of  récognition  were  undertaken  by 
the  mort  iiDPortant  masters;  oy  the  lesser  artists  and  the  ar- 
rangement 01  the  suasses,  that  almost  forin  the  rule,*  (  see  pa- 
ée  above),  the  sculptures  hâve  merely  a  décorative  value.  The 
exécution  was  on  tne  altars,  Duloits  and  the  like,  in  marble, 
stuGco  and  in  wood,  in  the  latter  case  with  painting  in  colo- 
rs  and  partial  èilding.  Dut  on  tne  walls  almost  exolusively 
in  stucGo.   In  a  siffiilar  inanner  was  treated  the  ornamental  d 
décoration,  whicn  was  distributed  in  lavish  aûundance  over  t 
the  entire  interior,  in  white,  or  âilded  and  also  oartly  pain- 
ted  in  colors.   As  motives  for  onis  are  particularly  charact- 
eristic  for  Oarocco  the  cartouches  (swellsd  enamel  shields 
enclosed  by  bombastic  sérolls;  ffis.  10,  top;  /éi^.  13,  tne  sh- 
ields over  the  portais),  shells,  heavy  earlands  of  leaves  and 
fruits,  acantnus  bells,  leavea  and  scrolls  of  "conventional 
swelled  forins"  were  emoloyed.   In  the  later  tiffle  the  ornamen- 
tal  work  assumes  a  soft  character  derived  frorn  stuccu  Lechni- 
03,  as  il  it  was  modeled  from  a  oou^ny  uass  witn  a  oarticular 
oreference  for  soell  forms  in  a  hasty  and  freehand  commission. 
Tne  richest  de'^eloûment  was  attained  by  the  framework  as  enc- 
losures  of  Daintmâs  and  fisure  reliefs,  or  also  as  independ- 
ent  struciiare  or  décorative  forms  for  tae  subdivision  and  an- 
imacion  of  tne  wall  surfaces.   The  frames  are  at  first  rect- 
angular  with  returns,  roundiaés  or  recessions  at  the  anéles. 
Dut  later  (nove  m  curves  witn  outliaes  ever  increasinî^  in  mo- 
veœent.   In  their  often  very  charminà  décoration  by  folia.se 
and  sheli  worK,  tney  oelone  to  tne  most  profitable  and  expres- 
sive innovations  of  the  Barocco  style.   The  last  stage  of  th- 
eir develoDment  is  visible  in  the  style  of  décoration  repres- 
ented  in  Pig.  lô.   Décorative  paintins  secured  in  tne  ceilin^ 
paintinés  the  most  aporopriate  field  for  showy  development  of 
its  charms,  and  this  was  utilized  in  an  extremely  laoored  ma- 
nner.   Therefore  even  more  than  the  other  arts  were  tney  und- 
er  tne  domination  of  Barocco  principles.   In  tne  oeriod  of  t 
the  Renaissance,  figure  représentations  on  the  ceilinâs  were 
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mos&ly  restricted  to  the  dômes  and  tûe  hali  dômes.   Por  the 
reonainino  vault  surfaces  «ère  tiien  employed  coffers  or  orûam- 
entation.   'The  Barocco  resolved  thèse  surfaces  into  panels, 
toaû  always  Decarne  large c,  for  tde  oenefit  of  alle.^oricâl,his- 
torical  or  mythologioal  représentations.   S^inally  it  took  tne 
entire  vault  for  a  painting  ,  and  left  it  to  the  stQcco-work- 
er  to  create  for  its  works  a  suitaDls  enciosure  witii  support- 
ing  and  liiiiné  figures,  cartouches,  garlands  of  fruits  and 
ornaûflents.  There  oriâinated  the  .éreat  ceilinê  paintings,  th- 
at  were  prooerly  adaDted  to  embrace  as  much  as  possible  the 
feeling  of  spaciousness  in  the  interior  and  the  sensation  as 
if  the  interior  were  closed  at  the  top.  (ffig.  11).   It  was 
opened  Dy  a  view  of  the  sky  and  its  occupants  soaring  on  clo- 
ua forins,  and  to  strengthen  the  illusion,  oainted  on  extrême- 
ly  naturalistic  views  on  the  underside,  figures  apoeariné  in 
life  size,  wtiich  were  grouoed  around  the  edge  behind  balustr- 
ades etc.  in  festal  costume,  movia;^  on  splendid  architectural 
structures,  which  are  so  eouioped  as  if  ©ne  were  in  the  court 
of  an  idéal  oalace  with  the  eyés  directed  upward.   In  order 
to  make  the  déception  perfect,  men  even  went  so  far  in  the  1 
IB  th  century  as  to  pass  from  oaintiné  to  sculoture,  i.e.  dr- 
aoeries  ana  figures  in  relief  in  stucco  at  the  extrême  edée 
with  scarcely  perceptiole  ,1oininâs,  so  that  portions  of  tne 
clotning,/ legs  and  arms  etc.  han^  over  theenclosiaè  frame,  a 
and  even  entirs  figures  in  relief  projet2t  from  it  .  ivleir  wej? e 
even  no  longer  satisfied  witn  that.  Certain  tnasters  hit  on 
tne  startliQp  idea  of  further  deceotion  by  the  contrast  betw- 
een  the  dim  liâht  of  the  interior  of  the  churca  and  the  full 
dayiight,  when  tne  actually  oeriorated  the  vaults  of  the  chu- 
rch  by  openinâs  outlined  in  the  Barocco  style,  and  indeed  on 
a  second  vault  built  over  tûem  and  nrit^htly  illumined  by  side 
lights,  painted  the  sky  and  clouds,  soarinê  angelic  fleures 
and  divine  oersonaaes.  —  We  regard  such  a  trick  in  art  as  a 
cunnins  act,  that  only  acoears  intelliéiPle  to  us  by  reorese- 
nting  the  aims  of  the  time  as  directed  toward  theatrical  oomp. 
Tn  the  crowning  of  the  hiéh  altar,  the  halos  based  on  a  simi- 
lar  effect  and  with  Goa  «  eye  hâve  much  more  tûe  appearance 
of  .lustif ication.   Tne  internai  e^uioment  attains  its  climax 
on  ône  alûars.   îney  are  colossal  arranéements  of  columns,  t 
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Diostly  reatricted  to  the  dômes  and  the  half  dômes,   B'or  the 
remaining  vault  surfaces  were  then  employed  coffers  or  ornam- 
entation.  The   Barocco  resolved  thèse  surfaces  into  panels, 
that  always  became  larger,  for  the   benefit  of  allegorical,his- 
torical  or  œythologioal  représentations,   finally  it  took  the 
entire  vault  for  a  painting  ,  and  left  it  to  the  «*Qcco-wopk- 
er  to  create  for  its  works  a  suitable  enclosure  with  support- 
ing  and  filling  figures,  cartouches,  garlands  of  fruits  and 
/  >  opnaments.  ïhere  originated  the  great  ceiling  oaintiags,  th- 
at  were  ppoperly  adapted  to  embrace  as  much  as  possible  the 
feeling  of  spaciousness  in  the  interior  and  the  sensation  as 
if  the  interior  were  closed  at  the  top,  (ffig.  11).   It  was 
opened  by  a  view  of  the  sky  and  its  occupants  soaring  on  clo- 
ud  forms,  and  to  strengthen  the  illusion,  oainted  on  extreme- 
ly  naturalistic  views  on  the  underside,  figures  appearing  in 
life  size,  which  were  grouoed  around  the  edge  behind  balustr- 
ades etc.  in  festal  oostuoae,  moving  on  splendid  architectural 
structures,  which  are  so  eouipped  as  if  ©ne  were  in  the  court 
of  an  idéal  palace  with  the  eyés  directed  upward.   In  order 
to  make  the  déception  perfect,  men  even  went  so  far  in  the  1 
13  th  century  as  to  pass  from  oainting  to  sculpture,  i.e.  dr- 
aperies and  figures  in  relief  in  stucco  at  the  extrême  edée 
with  scarcely  perceptible  joinings,  so  that  portions  of  the 
clothing,  legs  and  arms  etc.  hang  over  theenclosin^  frame,  a 
and  even  entire  figures  in  relief  Project  from  it  .   Men^ wôce 
even  no  longer  satisfied  with  that.   Certain  masters  hit  on 
the  startling  idea  of  further  déception  by  the  contrast  betw- 
een  the  dim  light  of  the  interior  of  the  church  and  the  full 
daylight,  when  the  actually  oerforated  the  vaults  of  the  chu- 
rch by  openings  outlined  in  the  Barocco  style,  arfd  indeed  on 
a  second  vault  built  over  tùeœ  and  brightly  illumined  by  side 
lights,  painted  the  sky  and  clouds,  soaring  angelic  figures 
and  divine  personages.  —  We  regard  such  a  trick  in  art  as  a 
ouoning  act,  that  only  appears  intelliéible  to  us  by  represe- 
nting  the  aims  of  the  time  as  directed  toward  theatrical  pomp. 
In  the  orowning  of  the  high  altar,  the  halos  based  on  a  simi- 
lar  effect  and  with  Œou  «  eye  hâve  much  more  the  aopearance 
of  .iustifioation.  The  internai  e^uipment  attains  its  climax 
on  the  altars.  They  are  colossal  arrangements  of  columns,  t 
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tfiat  eitiier  eoclose  the  altar  table,  or  in  case  they  are  iree, 
as  a  canopy.   (The  aiost  faiDous  example  of  this  is  the  altar 
of  S.  lénatius  in  the  Jesuit  church  at  Rome,  the  most  venture- 
soffle  and  worst  in  its  results  oein.g  Bernini's  high  altar  of  S, 
Beter^s  cûurch  there.  liés.  12,  83),   Likewise  the  pulpits, 
doorways  and  the  cabinet  work  or  the  churches  exhibit  reduced 
transiers  of  tne  architectural  forms  developed  on  the  walls. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Barocco  period  in  gênerai  retain  th- 
eir  traditional  plan.  Yet  the  cloisters  visibly  lose  their 
former  importance  and  afford  intereat  only  in  oarticular  cas- 
es, if  tney  are  treated  as  arcade  porticos  on  colurans.  On  t 
the  contrary  the  chapter  halls,  refectorjies,  sacristies  and 
stairways  in  the  monasteries  of  the  more  powerful  Orders  most- 
ly  exhibit  the  Sarocco  style  in  its  most  expensive  and  digni- 
fied  magnif iceiioe. 

Certain  Orders,  and  indeed  such  as  hâve  to  maintain  no  div- 
ine service  of  the  community,  rejeot  colored  décorations  of 
their  House  of  Sod,  aside  from  the  altars;  they  leave  the  wa- 
lls white.  Just  in  thèse  churches  but  slightly  decorated  in 
color  does  the  Baracco  architectural  ajad  fortn  System  exhibit 
its  most  favorable  side;  hère  may  it  be  seen,  that  the  endea- 
vor  of  the  Barocco  style  for  breadth  and  high  spaciousness 
î?ith  construction  and  for  a  freer  and  more  powerful  treatraent 
of  forms  in  the  soirit  of  its  time  are  shown  the  hignest  works. 

Palace  architecture  first  striées  to  provide  for  the  court 
and  for  the  monarch  as  larée,  wide  and  high  apartments  with 
the  most  inpressive  and  convenient  arrangegent,  designed  to 
receive  a  distinguished  society  and  to  afford  subordinate  ro- 
oms  suitable  for  the  servants,  in  oroper  connection  with  tne 
orincipal  apartments.   ïhe  courtyards  become  less  important; 
particularly  in  Rome  and  middle  îtaly,  they  are  preferably  e 
enclosed  by  walls  alone  or  receive  an  open  loggia  on  Dut  on^ 
side.   but  in  uoper  Itaiy  ôy  a  certain  préférence  the  courts 
with  porticos  are  retained.  There  are  found  very  impressive 
columnar  courts,  while  elaewhere  when  open  courts  were  desir- 
ed,  the  arcade  structure  rests  on  piers  as  a  rule.   In  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  plan  may  be  recognized  an  inclinat- 
ion to  a  greater  extension  in  lenéth  with  a  corresponding  re- 
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réduction  of  the  depth  of  the  building,  in  order  to  produce 
an  imposing  effect  by  a  vast  principal  façade.   In  the  group- 
ing  of  the  rooms  opportunity  was  taken  particularly  for  a  ta- 
steful  arrangemeût  of  the  main  portai,  vestibule,  stairway  a 
and  main  hall.   Several  points  deteraiined  thèse,  by  which  the 
Senoese  architects  of  the  late  Sarocco  already  allowed  thems- 
elves  to  be  guided.  CVolaaie  2.  Page  232).   The  façades  (Fig. 
13)  form  a  eontinuous  straight  line,  without  winâs  at  the  an- 
gles and  also  chiefly  without  a  projecting  middle  building, 
ïhey  are  restrained  in  the  first  period  within  modest  limits 
(in  contrast  to  the  conteaiDOPary  church  architecture,  which 
by  the  strikiag  enlargement  of  the  comices  and  by  heaping  t 
the  pilâsters  and  colunins,  men   sought  to  awaken  the  idea  of 
earnestness  and  of  révérence  in  présence  of  the  Bouse  of  3od. 
'îhe  stories  thenceforth  are  do  longer  treated  as  of  equal  val- 
ue, but  one  of  them  is  especially  emphasized  as  the  principal 
atory,  particularly  the  middle  one,  by  a  greater  development 
in  height  and  a  bolder  enclosure  of  the  windous.  The  lowest 
story  frequently  merely  forms  a  high  plinth  for  the  building, 
on  which  rests  the  subdivision  by  pilâsters  as  a  "colossal  o 
order''.  eut  in  gênerai  predominate  façades  without  a  subdivi- 
sion by  pilâsters.  The  required  great  Windows  of  the  princi- 
pal story  and  the  sfûaller  ones,  particularly  those  of  the  in- 
terraediate  story,  do  not  fit  well  into  their  System  without 
restrictions  or  irregularities  in  the  subdivision  of  the  sur- 
faces.  To  the  Windows  was  given  a  correspond ingly  bolder  and 
richer  treatment,  especially  with  capriciously  curved  caps. 
Instead  of  the  oilasters,  vertical  wall  strips  frequently  ap- 
peared  after  the  17  th  century,  which  in  cooibination  with 
horizontal  bands  effect  a  subdivision  of  the  wall  surfaces  in- 
to sunken  panels.  The  actual  show  pièces  of  the  façades  ara 
the  portais.   By  the  rich  sculptured  ornament  and  by  the  at*— 
/  iantes  or  hermes  of ten  employed  there,  which  give  the  expres- 
sion of  the  most  luxuriant  exercise  of  force,  and  in  connect- 
ion witiî  the  balconies  supported  by  them,  they  form  architec- 
tural pièces  of  most  effective  magnificence.   On  the  whole 
the  façades  also  follow  the  principle  of  an  entire  unity  of 
artistic  création;  particularly  in  the  very  nauch  preferred  ex- 
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xecutioD  in  plaster  and  stucco,  they  appear  as  a  homogeneous 
mass  with  a  relief  charaoter,   They  still  retain  in  the  seco- 
nd and  tûird  perioda,  also  ïiith  greater  expenditare  in  décor- 
ative expédients,  as  a  rule  a  cold,  dignified  and  often  repel- 
lent  restraint*  We  hâve  in  this  a  reflection  of  that  grandi- 
ose character,  which  under  Spanish  influences  then  dominated 
transitional  forms  of  distinguished  society.   Only  the  garden 
façade,  as  belonging  to  the  more  intimate  portions  of  the  ho- 
use,  exhibits  a  richer  subdivision  and  treatment.  $he  great- 
est  splendor  was  developed  in  the  handling  of  the  interiors. 
fhrough  the  main  portai  is  first  entered  the  vestibule.   It 
is  generally  an  iœposing  open  portico  with  picturesque  views 
of  a  fountain  erected  at  the  opposite  wall  of  the  court  or  of 
an  ornanaental  architectural  structure  with  a  real  or  painted 
distant  view  of  the  landscaoe.   Prom  the  vestibule  a  grand  s 
stairway  leads  to  the  principal  story.   In  a  particularly  mon- 
umental design,  this  has  a  broad  middle  flight  with  low  risers 
to  a  landing,  and  from  there  by  two  branches  at  the  sides  ex- 
tending  backwards.   If  the  stairs  also  extended  to  the  upper 
story,  they  were  mostly  arrangea  in  the  form  of  an   extended 
ûall  with  the  stairway  fligbts  arranged  along  its  walls.  Sr- 
offi  the  stairs  one  either  passes  directly  or  through  an  ante- 
room  into  the  principal  or  f estai  ûall.   This  is  placed  on  t 
the  middle  axis  with  a  shape  approximating  a  square.   At  both 
its  sides  are  placed  the  apartments  for  the  masters.   The  ôr- 
,  /  ound  plan  of  tne  principal  story, as  a  rule  in  the  17  th  cent- 
ury,  further  receives  a  long  and  narrow  hall,  the  gallery  (g 
(galleria),  which  (according  to  Scamozzi's  statement)  was  ad- 
opted  by  the  ffrench  chateaus.   In  the  grand  style  thèse  were 
furnished  with  orders  of  oolumns  or  pilasters  and  ceiling  va- 
ults,  and  in  the  developed  Barocco,  they  form  the  most  magnif- 
icent  interior  of  the  palace.  (.  ig.  15).   Dntil  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17  th  century,  the  halls  hâve  horizontal  carved  a 
and  painted  or  éilded  wooden  ceilings,  but  are  later  covered 
in  the  form  of  low  vaults,  chiefly  constructed  with  wooden  s 
surfaces  covered  with  plastsr  for  the  réception  of  fresco  oe- 
iling  paintings.   On  the  walls  of  the  great  halls  prédominâtes 
the  purely  architectural  subdivision  of  the  walls  by  columns 
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pilasters  (?i^s,  15,  16).   In  the  smaller  rooms  during  the  f 

first  period  tne  walla  exhibit  below  tiie  ceiliag  a  àeeo   frie- 
Z8  adorned  by  figure.or  landscape  oaintings,  under  tbis  being 
a  paneliog  or  ûangings  of  decorated  leather,  fabrics  or  of  p 
printed  papeca  (in  the  subordinate  rooms).  The  principal  wa- 
11  with  the  mantle  reoeives  a  larger  fresco  painting  over  th- 
is.  The  walls  were  later  entirely  covered  with  toangings  or 
even  more  rarely  were  covered  by  painted  representetioDS  in 
perspective.  Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  cabinet  work, 
the  relief  and  painted  décoration  and  ornairient,  «hat  has  alr- 
eady  been  said  on  pages  16  to  20  is  applicable. 

The  remaining  seculer  architecture  matures  no  nèw  and  pecu- 
liar  architectural  designs,  aside  froni  the  théâtres;  bot  it 
is  completely  doDsinated  by  the  Barocco  in  composition,  the  s 
striving  for  spaciousness,  for  the  most  convenient  arrangeaie- 
nt of  rooiïis  possible,  for  ioipressive  treatment  externally  and 
internally,  and  particularly  in  the  entire  treatment  of  the 
fortns  and  the  décoration.  The  manner  in  which  this  permeates 
the  entire  art  and  industrial  création  from  the  height  of  the 
life  of  the  court  down  to  the  simple  peasant's  room  and  its 
equipment,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  intensive  and  inn- 
ate  life  power  in  it.   Public  buildinés,  tbat  nad  to  provide 
for  asseniblaées,  such  as  city  halls,  universitées  and  the  li- 
^,.  ke,  prelBe|?ably  adopted  from  pelece  arcnitecture  as  models  the 
vestibules,  tne  grand  stairway  and  the  great  hall.   Villa  ar- 
chitecture, which  attained  i%B   filimax  in  the  tiaie  of  the  Bar- 
occo style,  most  closely  adhered  to  thèse.   It  developed  more 
in  widtb  than  in  height  and  depth  in  its  design,  since  it  was 
less  restricted  to  a  limited  ground  area.   In  the  interior  a 
are  frequently  found  state  halls  with  the  most  splendid  treat- 
ment, favored  by  the  free  liéht  on  ail  sides.   The  front  faç- 
ades (ffig.  18)  are  mostly  simple,  eften  severe  and  repellent, 
but  richly  treated  on  the  garder  side.   The  éarden  style  reat 
ched  a  stately  deveiopment.   It  reteined  the  principles  alre- 
ady  developed  in  the  16  th  century  by  the  Renaissance  (volume 
m,  page  200),  but  cassed  wholly  into  grandeur  while  retaining 
severe  architectural  lines,  designed  for  presnective  effect. 
ïhe  water  courses  and  walks  were  always  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  the  former  often  extended  into  basins,  the  latter  ace- 
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aecompanied  by  dense  hedges  of  cypresses  or  covered  by  everg- 
reen  folisge  as  if  vaulted,  with  openings  for  views  of  the 
distance,  of  grottes,  fountaine,  ornamentsl  architectural  st- 
ructures or  Works  of  sculpture  having  a  definite  mythological 
signif icsnce.   The  fréquent  grading  of  the  soil  into  terraces 
afforded  opportonity  for  the  design  of  ramps  with  balustrade 
railings,  for  cascades,  flights  of  steps,  semicircular  enclo- 
sures  (zhe   so^called  théâtres)  and  the  like.   To  thèse  state 
gardens  was  assigned  extraordinary  importance  in  the  Rarocco 
period.   In  them  was  fulfilled  not  only  the  most  iaiportant  r 
requirements  of  a  auiet  stay  in  the  country,  but  also  in  the 
harmony  between  villa  and  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  contrast 
between  the  free  and  uncultured  nature  and  the  présence  of  t 
the  nobles  were  effects  of  tne  choicest  charDu  (Pig»  17). 

The  well  conceived  composition  of  the  architectural  works 
in  the  landscape  and  surroundings  with  regard  to  the  most  ta- 
steful  external  effect  possible  led  to  a  very  careful  sélect- 
ion of  the  site,  and  in  cities  to  a  ffionuinental  treatment  of  t 
the  square.  *or  this  especially  served  the  public  fountains, 
grand  flights  of  steps  (^ig.  19),  memorials  and  gateways,  wb- 
ich  both  as  show  buildings  like  triumphel  arches  as  well  as 
portais  of  parks  and  even  for  small  éardens  and  squares,  rec- 
eived  a  very  fanciful  and  imposing  treatment.  (Pig.  27). 

Théâtre  architecture  experienced  an  advance  in  the  Barocco 
period.  To  the  audience  space  were  éi^en  risiné  seats,  in  t 
1ihe  arrangement  of  a  horseshoe  with  the  open  side  toward  tèe 
stage,  its  rear  being  enclosed  by  a  two  story  srcade  portico. 
The  rows  of  seats  surrounded  a  great  parquet  before  which  was 
plâced  the  stage.   Instead  of  the  solid  walls  of  the  stage  w 
was  an  architecturally  treated  structure,  through  whose  great 
openin^s  could  be  seen  the  acts  olayod  on  the  stage,   Th3  rs- 
ar  poi^uijo.iwers  fin'-lly  dcvelopeô  intc  boxes  and  Selleries, 
the  rows  of  seats  and  the  staée  floor  were  inclined,  and  the 
stage  was  furnished  with  traps,  side  and  top  scènes,  thus  ha- 
ving the  type  of  most  modem  théâtres. 

II.  Most  Important  Monuments, 
PERIOD  OP  THE  EABLY  ITALIEN  BAROCCO  STYLE.   The  first  une 
the  path-breakinê  master  of  the  Barocco  style  was  the  already 
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mentîoned  6i<a^omo  délia  Porte.   His  basai  cbeetion  is  the   fa- 
cade  of  tte  Jeauit  church  in  Rome.  (pié.  8).   Vignola  had  di- 
vided  tiie  façade  intc  three  parts  in  tois  un^xeciateà  desién, 
a  wide  middle  buildiné  aod  twc  slde  portions  only  attached  to 
it  (as  fronts  of  the  rows  of  chapels  accompanying  the  œiddle 
aisle),  treated  with  simple  pilasters  or  coluinns  with  unequal 
intervais,  witb  the  addition  of  doors  or  Windows  alternating 
with  niches  in  the  intermediate  spaces.   Êiacooio  délia  Porta 
created  s   complète  unity  of  the  façade  by  inÉluding  tbe  fron- 
ts of  the  side  aisles  m  tne  gênerai  form  and  terminated  them 
at  top'by  energetically  curved  volutes  closely  jcined  to  the 
middle  part.   Ke  doubled  the  pilasters  and  accented  the  vert- 
ical subdivisions  by  repeatedly  returniné  the  cornice.   Tbe 
c  relief  ornamentation  was  substantially  simplified;  the  niches 
intended  by  Vignola  in  the  thre  outer  intervais  were  entirely 
omitted.  Dut  the  cornices  and  structural  members  were  corres- 
pond ingly  enlarged;  accenting  the  separate  wall  panels  by  en- 
closures  was  avoided.  Thus  originated  an  architectural  mass, 
cleer  in  its  organism  and  properly  subdivided,  with  unified 
and  complète  character.   Porta 's  activity  as  the  constructing 
arcnitect  of  the  dôme  of  S.  Peter 's  has  been  already  judged. 
(Volume  2),     Of  his  palaces,  oalace  Palazzi  in  Rome  is  disti- 
nguished  by  beautiful  proportions  still  closely  adherlng  to 
tbe  R- laissance.   The  villa  Aldobrandini  near  Prascati  (about 
lôOOû  already  bears  in  the  massiveness  -of  the  members  the  li- 
nes  of  the  developed  Barocco. 

A  severer  tendency  in  the  sensé  of  the  late  Renaissance  was 
followed  by  (jjartino  Lunghi  tbe  fflder  in  his  palace  Borghese 
(ai ter  1590),  which  encloses  a  spleydid  arcaded  court  with  c 
coupled  columns.  Of  his  two  church  façades,  Ghlesa  Nuova  ad- 
hères to  the  model  given  by  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  while 
S.  Atanasio  dei  6reci  betrays  influences  from  upper  Italy  (t 
(the  native  land  of  the  master). 

The  architects  of  the  art-lovine  Pope  Sixtus  V,  Domenico  S 
Montana  (1543-1607)  and  his  brother  Siovanni  (1540-1614)  more 
stronély  expressed  themselves  within  the  limits  of  an  académ- 
ie classicism.   grom  the  former  comes  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  V, 
entirely  arrangea  as  a  central  building  abcve  a  Çreek  cross. 
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as  II  iorminé  a  ri^fit  tracsept  to  S,  Maria  Ma^éiore,  (beéun 
158^)  and  palace  tateran  (begun  158.)  recalling  palace  f&r- 
nese.   He  was  also  arcbitect  of  tbe  cliurcb  S.  Peter  and  as 
such  executed  the  crowniné  lantern.   Uoder  Sixtus  V  the  anti- 
que acqueducts  were  also  partially  restored,  and  tbe  colossal 
obelisks  were  erected  before  S.  Peter's,  S.  Maggiore  and  the 
feateran. 

About  the  end  of  the  16  tb  century  occurred  a  révolution  in 
Rome,  tbat  allowed  nomenicc  ffontana  to  leave  the  eternal  city 
and  ^o  to  Naples.   He  erected  there  Cafter  1600)  palace  Reale, 
planned  in  vast  dimensions,  bot  tasteless  and  greatly  restor- 
ed  after  tbe  fire  of  1837. 

Je  RoiBan  architecture  tbe  free  and  advanced  garocco  won  su- 
premacy  over  the  academdjc  tendency.   Domenico's  pupil  and  ne- 
phey  Carlo  Jfaderoa  (1556-1629)  tben  became  tbe  autboritative 
Roman  architeot  of  bis  time.   His  early  work  was  tbe  façade 
erected  (about  16®l)  for  tbe  basîlica  of  S.  Susanna  in  Rome 
(p'ig.  1),  extending  back  into  the  ?arly  Christian  period,  and 
it  bas  an  entirely  Barocco  treatment.   About  the  same  time 
he  undertook  tbe  completion  of  S.  Andréa  délia  Valle,  bej^un 
by  Paolo  Glivieri  in  1594,  who  died  early,  and  whicb  in  plan 
closely  adhères  to  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  produciné  a  ve- 
ry  digûified  impression  in  tbe  interior  by  its  spaciousness 
and  the  noble  décoration,  thougb  still  restrained.   In  tbe 
year  1504  ^^aderna  was  appointed  architect  of  S,  Peter 's  chur- 
ch. To  him  fell  a  problem  fatal  to  the  noble  efiect  of  the 
central  building,  both  in  regard  to  its  interior  as  to  its 
external  appearance;  he  was  directed  to  add  a  nave  before  tbe 
central  structure  in  order  to  carry  out  the  décision  made  by 
Paul  V  in  the  year  1605  (volume  2,  paée  217).   Maderna  gave 
to  the  nave  three  bays  of  less  depth  and  endeavored  as  far  as 
possible  to  lessen  the  unevoidable  injury  to  tbe  form  of  tbe 
interior,  when  he  enlarged  tbe  side  chapels  toward  tbe  dôme 
and  socébt  to  iaiprove  the  domed  area  by  a  favorable  lightiné. 
Rut  this  was  but  partially  successful.   Adtually  one  obtains 
in  the  church  of  S.  Peter  an  entirely  satisfactory  appréciat- 
ion of  the  interior,  corresponding  to  the  vast  dimensions,  t 
the  boldress  of  construction  and  harmony  of  the  croDortions, 
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first  at  that  plaoe  io  tba  neve  at  wbich  tbe  building  cf  Mich- 
elaûgêlo  coisnaences.   In  the  plan  cf  tbe  vestiDuie,  «bîGh  ia 
placed  bôfcre  tbe  entire  wiatft  cf  the   nave,  be  returnea  ce 
tiiaply  Uoristian  ideas.  3e  treated  the  façade  as  a  brcad  fro-- 
nx,   witb  a  oolcssal  crder  cf  Ocrinthian  ccluicns  and  pilastera, 
a  central  and  sligbtly  crojectins  cediasent,  a  bigb  attic  abo- 

^^^vei  crcwned  by  statues  between  twc  ornsiBentai  gables  cver  tbe 
receding  ccrtions  at  the  tvrc  ends,   'lue  façade  represents  a 
colossal  ornameûtal  oieoe  -cf  architecture,  whicn  appears  dis- 
ccnnecteô  frcm  ail  relation  te  tbe  building  and  particularly 
te  itsidcaié,   Otfierwise  î^aderna  had  at  cctB/i'aiûa  ccnsiderable 
artistic  ability  in  the  développent  of  tbe  interior.   Bis  in- 
ternai architecture  of  the  vestibule  cf  ^.  Peter's  (fig.  J31) 
is  ccunted  with  tbe  îBost  beautiful  créations  cf  tbis  kind  in 
ail  hoiue.  Qf  tue  palace  buildings  cf  iiaderna  is  to  be  menti- 
oned  the  beautiful  coupti  of  palace  Obiéi  (aow  Oaescalcni  on 
Bia2za  S,  Apostéli),  tbat  recalls  the  courts  cf  the  palaces 
of  the  bigh  Henaissance  in  upcer  italy,  snd  palace  Barbenini 
(aiter  loki4;,  vinere  the  tnaster-  drops  tbe  traditional  plan,  o~ 
fflits  the  internai  court  and  — indeed  to  cbtain  a  richer  oict- 
uresque  effect  —  connects  twc  parallel  wings  by  a  middle  bu- 
ilding,  (îhis  building  was  executed  by  Seroini  and  Bcrrcmini 
,p8ge  33),   In  the  séries  of  architects  cf  the  first  pericd 
of  the  Roifian  Barocco  style  also  «ppears  the  faiaous  painter  Do- 
ffiôBichino  (1153-1641)  with  thé  design  for  tbe  grand  church  of 

-;  3.  îgûaziû  {là'cà)   in  Borne,  in  which  he  adher-es  te  tbe  ccnoep- 
fcion  previûusly  neld  cy  Vigncla  and  Porta.   In  the  ground  pl- 
an '.cf  tbis  church  aee  repeated  the  lines  cf  the  plan  cf  the 
Gburcb  of  tbe  Jesuits  (Sesu),  aside  from  quite  uniiapcrtant  v 
variations.  (F'ig.  6), 

îhe  reiBainder  of  îtaly  oarticipated  in  the  develcpment  of 
Barcoco  art  fcuring  tnis  oeriod  to  but  a  very  licaited  extent. 
ïn  Plorencethe  basai  tendency  held  by  tne  œasters  cf  the  late 
Renaissance  did  not  essentially  chaude  under  their  direct  su- 
ccessors,  althcugh  in  détails  Sarcccc  éléments  were  adopted 
in  inoreasing  measure.   Bernard*  Bacni-alenti  (1536-1Ô03)  »eBt 
farthest  in  this,  who  capriciously  broke  and  altered  tbe  ped- 
iment  and  introduced  in  the  décorations  aocessories  cf  ail  k 
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kinds,  (fafcrica,  skina  of  animais,  and  esoecially  grotesques 
in  wonderful  torms).   Be  built  aeveral  palaces  and  a  larser 
number  of  villas  near  Plorence,  in  wbich  tûe  chief  eiapbasis 
is  placed  on  tue  pictaraaque  landscape,   Likewiae  be  gave  to 
théâtre  arcûitecture  tbe  now  prevailing  fonn  cf  the  space  fer 
apeotators  and  fer  tbe  stage. 

Yet  œore  than  in  l^lorence  the  spirit  .cf  tbe  late  Reaaissân- 
ce  reïïïaioscl  effective  in  apcer  ïtaly,  iadeed  not  only  in  tbe 
noble  ocluanap  ecurta  of  tbe  palaces,  solendid  examples  of  w 
wbich  exist  in  Wilan,  SreiBona,  Solcgna  and  Brescia,  bat  like- 
wise  in  church  architectaïfe.   Tbe  lattep  exbibits  in  tbe  catb- 
edral  of  3.  Pietro  in  Sdogna  (1605)  Py  S'atber  Magenta  a  gra- 
nd and  noble  w.crk  on  tbe  navs  syateoi  (Pig.  7),  and  in  tbe  new 
cathedral  at  Brescia  (15C4)  by  G.  Lantana,  a  Œagnificent  cen-' 
traè  stractvire. 

in  (3;;inoa  tba  previously  mentioned  palace  of  tbe  Sniversity 
Svoiuiîie  3,  page  234)  by  Bartolciïjaseo  Bianco  and  palace  Bal  ci  . 
Sonarega,  designed  by  tbe  sasie  master  in  1632,  ôelong  in  tiiae 
to  tbe  fiPst  Barooco  pericd,  also  aiBong  church  buildings,  tbe 
poiBCous  Jesuit  church  of  3,  Ambrogio  (1539),  on  wbich  are  te 
be  recoénized  influences  froai  3,  Maria  de  Gariônano,  as  well 
as  tbe  twe  colunanar  basilicas  — •  Senoese  art  hère  sbows  part- 
icnlarly  its  prefeeence  for  cclumnar  construction  —  S.  Annun- 
ziâta,  designed  in  1587  by  Siacomo  délia  Porta,  and  tbe  cbur- 
cb  of  Madonna  délia  Vigne  (1536),  in  whicb  two  cclumns  ace  c 
coupled  Oy  entablatare  blocks,  botb  cburcbes  baving  great  ax- 
ial distances  and  extreaaely  splendid  deccraticns.  (?ig.  22), 

Iq  Venice  Alessandro  Vittoria  (1525-1608)  in  bis  beautiful 
palace  Balbi  (1532)  represents  tbe  conception  of  bis  aasteff 
Sansovino,  wbile  the  previously  aentioned  Vincenzo  Scamozzi 
(volmne  2,  page  222),  a  aany-sided  and  oucb  eœployed  arcbit- 
eet,  in  bis  naaerous  wcrks  closely  adhères  te  the  conceptions 
of  bis  great  nsaster  ^'allaôio. 

In  soatbern  Italy  no  imccrtant  arcbitectoral  activity  appe- 
ars  in  tbe  period  under  considération.   As  a  wcrk  meriting  ex- 
amination  maj   pass  in  aoy  case  tbe  cburcb  cf  Gesu  aievo  in  Is 
iî^âcles.  (1534)  cy  Pietro  Proveao,  a  central  design  with  elong- 
ated  crcss  arnas  lyiflg  '•«»  tne  aain  axis;  its  showy  internai  d 
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décoration  is  from  a  later  tiaie. 

lije  S&OOND  ât-OCH  Ci?  îHt!  BESÎ  PgRIOD  (see  Seneral,  osée  7) 
tcok  it3  atart  in  Borne  frcD  an  early  »crk  of  tbe  talented  Lo- 
renzo  gernioi  (15599-1330),  a  Plcrentine  bopo  in  î^aolea,  wbc 
fir3t  a  aculptor,  tben  torned  to  architectare  and  finally  was 
eiûgaged  in  painting.  Tfeis  wcrk  is  the  altar  aancoy  beneatb 
tbe  doffle  in  tbe  churob  cf  3,  Fêter  at  Hc/ue  (lb3y).  In  it  tbe 
aaster  «Bdertcok  a  neaply  complète  breacb  with  tbe  traditions 
ppevioasly  in  force.  Be  olaoed  en  a  bigb  marble  base  four  c 
colossal  bronze  oolunans  witb  twisted  and  laxuriantly  deccrat^ 
ed  sbaf ts,  orowned  it  by  an  entablature  riainé  f reely  fpom  t 
tbe  oojnposite  capitals,  retupned  and  cupved  inward  on  tbe  ax^ 
83,  beavy  witb  draperies  (executed  in  relief),  abeve  wbicb 
rise  apwards  f.cup  aassive  vclutes  and  combine  above  the  oent-^ 
Pô  as  tbe  Supports  cf  a  orowning  tepiainal  aeiabep.  (Fig.  23). 
Scre  aPGhitectnre,  scnlptupe  and  painting  are  most  intimately 
combined  bapmoniously  in  an  extremely  Sarococ  expression.   8 
Bernini  bas  indeed  given  tbepein  a  fatal  exartçle  fop  tbe  fur^* 
tber  deveiopaent  of  apcbitectttre  and  decopation,  te  wbicb  œay 
be  refer-red  tbe  resocnsibility  fop  numberless  aberpations  of 
bis  suocessopg.  Witb  a  troe  storaa  of  inspiration  was  this  vi 
work  taken  up  by  contempcrapies.   In  bis  further  viorks  Berni- 
ni again  returned  to  quiet  paths,  and  in  net  a  few  cf  tbera  m 
manifasted  a  striking  and  astonisning  feeling  top  rncnuîDaatal 
treatcaent  in  gênerai,  as  well  es  f.cr  a  cbaraiing  develoeaîent 
of  tbe  arcbitectoral  and  ornaientsl  détails.   With  tbe  angle 
toweps  above  tbe  main  façade  cf  tbe  chupcb  of  S.  Peter,  ppcj- 
eoted  by  bim,  wbicb  accopding  to  bis  ideas  bad  too  little  he~ 
igbt  in  propoption  te  its  widtb,  be  did  net  bave  a  fortunate 
band.   Be  was  ooiapelled  tu  take  down  again  tbe  alpeady  const- 
r.ncted  tower  by  tbe  siaking  cf  tbe  foundations.   Tbe  ajain  fa- 
çade of  S.  ^eter's  is  tbepeby  fpee  frcs  additions,  wbicb  wicu- 
Id  only  bave  been  injuri^cas  to  its  efteot.   Cn  the  other  band 
Sepnini  secnred  anàying  famé  by  tbe  treatment  cf  tbe  place  be- 
fcre  3.  Petep*s  (conopleted  in  1367).   With  an  indeed  refiaed 
calculaticn  cf  tbe  perspective,  be  iindepst;çod  bow  to  enhance 
tbe  irippessicn  of  Wadepaa's  façade.   He  fipst  sppanged  tbe  ô 
gpound  befcpe  tbe  cbopcb  in  a  gentle  inclination  apwarda,  and 
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fae  Dldoed  cclcsaal  ateca  extenâifflé  tbe  eotire  width  cf  tbe  P 
Place  with  Ici  risers;  then  ba  «dded  te  tûe  ftccde  at  eacfa 
aide  Ign  wiogs,  convergiag  somewbat  toviards  tbe  :£^satf  wlth 
stroflély  âocented  bcrizcntal  divisions  (in  crder  to  ailow  tbe 
contrast  te  acpear  stronger  betneen  tbese  asd  the  façade),  a 
aod  fiQâXly  he   eilar^ed  «lie  iatersal  foreooort  se  ppodeoed  i 
ioto  a  eelossal  exteraal  coctrt  of  elliptical  plan,  ubicb  be 
eQclosed  by  tbe  fanoQS  aalonnades  (?ig.  24),  ccnsistin^  of 
294  travertine  Bicric  coIuabus  nitb  eatablatare  and  balustrade. 
A  nfisterpiece  sinailar  in  style  was  then  ccnacleted  by  Beraini 
in  tbe  Soela  Begia,  an  iaposing  staipway  witb  pictaresgae  cer-» 
spective  cf  ccltsmns  aod  nagnif icent  internai  décoration  lead- 
iog  to  tbe  Gbap.el  <f  tbe  Vatican,  (i^ig.  ::5).   Bis  obopQb  dél- 
ie Aesunaione  at  AÂricciâ  (1664)  eod  of  S.  Ândres  in  .textlMa-^ 
le  at  hume   (1673)  are  iapressive  central  baildings  of  plain 
and  digaified  lorfiB.  In  secular  arcbitscture  calaoe  Çdescalo- 
bi  at  BoŒe  is  bis  cbief  lork.  (ïig,  13).   îbe  systei  cf  tbe 
iBiddlô  prcjection  cf  bis  façades  nitb  a  colcssal  order  cf  ei-^ 
lâsteps  extendiûg  tbrougb  two  stories  and  standing  on  a  bigb 
lower  story,  treated  as  a  base,  feecaase  s  prototype  for  tbe 
entire  succeeding  period.  Bernini  was  tbe  naost  esteeaed  art- 
ist  cf  bis  âge  (page  88).   Svea  more  in  sculctare  than  in  ar- 
chitecture, be  poiated  ont  tbe  way  for  a  full  centary. 

'îbe  seccnd  great  œaster  of  tbe  beat  oeriod,  franoesoo  Borr- 
Offlini  (1599-1667;  page  3),  at  first  cclleague  and  Ister  a  st- 
roûg  ccmpetitor  cf  Sernini,  developed  further  tbe  previoasly 
originated  forms  in  tbe  aoat  consistent  œanner.   Bis  entirely 
piotiire3Qi£>and  baroîonioyis  basai  feeling,  that  sbould  exbibit 
tbe  stPBCtQral  aeiabers  even  at  tbe  first  élance  in  tbe  diago-' 
nal  pcsition,  ajcst  favorable  according  to  bi»,  as  well  as  in 
tbe  endeavor  to  preésiU  interesting  and  capriciously  anisated 
arcfiitectnral  n^crks  even  in  narrow  streets,  inânced  bin  to  in- 
trodace  iato  arobiteotare  tbe  oarved  surfaces  of  façades,  br- 
oken  pediiDents,  scrolled  cornioes  and  csrtoucnes  in  ceculiar 
applications.   In  the  ground  plans  of  bis  cburches  he  prefer- 
red  tbe  central  beilding  in  e  certaiBly  very  free  tranaforna- 
tion.  Witb  tbe  little  cborch  of  3.  Çarlo  aile  Quattro  Fonta- 
ne  (1Ô40-1667)  be  first  laid  down  his  artistic  progremae  in 
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a  startliag  oaBner.  TbeH  followed  tfee  likeiise  curved  façade 
cf  tfie  cratory  cf  S.  Piiippc  Neri  (about  1650),  alao  strikiag 
by  tbe  Dovel  acd  caprioioaa  SDclosares  cf  tbe  wiiadows,  tbe  d 
do»ed  cbapel  cf  3.  Ito  (Pis.  2ô)  in  tba  court  of  tfee  Sacienza 
(Soiversity) ,  ead  tbe  tower  of  S.  Andréa  délie  ffratte  ia  Boiae 
(i^ig,  3);  tbe  twc  last  lorks  displayîQg  tbe  ^xtreae  ooBsequen- 
ces  cf  bia  style  oriaciples.   It  «as  Borrcslni,  «bc  furnlsbed 
tbe  long  venerated  cborcb  cf  S.  Jobs  LatersD  Id  Bcise  «itb  Ba- 
r®coG  Ifiteroal  olecoratlcn,  tb«s  creatiiag  a  précèdent  in  sucb 
a  prciîiaônt  place  (tbe  Lateran  cbercb  is  tbe  cathedral  of  tbe 
bishop  xî   Ecorne),  tbat  was  a  fatal  cne  for  ouaiberless  obarcbea. 
ÎB  secnlar  arcbitectore  be  laa  cbiefly  eagaged  in  Jiestoratic- 
BS  (ou  palace  Scada,  palace  falooDieri  etc.  in  Boœe).   In  ir- 
ascati  be  built  tbe  ifflportaBt  villa  ?alconieri,  mbicb  be  res- 
traiaed  witbin  quiet  forma,  (fig,  13).  On  palace  Sarberiai 
in  Hoiue,  begun  by  Uaderna,  Borroislal  at  firat  worked  togetber 
witb  ^ernini.  Tbe  former  constructed  tbe  beautifcil  cval  aain 
stairway  witb  a  «ell  opening  sâpported  by  doabled  col^nns. 
fèefftcade  was  indeed  tbe  «est  important  of  tbe  17  th  oentury 
in  Borne  (Fig.  27)  and  was  assigned  to  Beraini.   Beftearini  to^ 
ok  tbis  as  a  reboff,  wbicb  led  to  a  violent  enosity  toward  Be- 
rniai,  tbat  finally  ended  in  tbe  suicide  of  Bcrroaini.  feike 
Sernini  be  was  a  bigbly  gifted  maater,  who  understccd  fecw  to 
iiapart  a  powerfel  artistic  individuality  to  bis  wcrks  in  spi- 
te  cf  ail  extravagaacies.  Witb  tbese  masters  tbe  famous  flo- 
rentine eainter  Piètre  ierrettini  norked  on  palace  Barberini, 
ealled  Oortona  (1596-1669),  wbo  as  tbe  influential  creatcr  cf 
nagnificent  ceiling  décorations  is  placed  in  tbe  séries  of  t 
tbe  cbief  «asters  of  tbe  Barocoo,  bat  wbo  likewiae  as  arcbit-^ 
ect  exercised  an  sctivity  in  Foae  «eriting  considération,  ef 
wbicb  fôifious  évidence  is  given  by  tbe  very  tasteful  façades 
cf  tbe  oûurobes  cf  S,  ijuca  e  Martino  on  tne  i^orum  (1640)  and 
of  3.  Maria  délia  Eace.  litb  tbe  Roman  arcbitects  cf  tbe  be- 
st  period  is  ,vet  to  be  aentioned  tbe  aise  very  inportant  Qar- 
lo  BaiBôldi  (1Ô11-1691).   His  oburcb  of  S.  Âgnese  en  tbe  Pia- 
zza  Navona  (began  1651)  is  a  do^ed  straoture  over  a  fireek  cr- 
oss. Its  very  iapcsing  façade  bas  twc  flanking  towera,  betw- 
een  wbicb  tbe  aiddle  portion  recèdes  ia  a  oerve.  Tbe  aninat- 
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aniiidt6d  arolsitdotaral  Unes  igi?e  ao  extreoiel;!^  expressive  ar^ 
oiiiteolvral  fom  to  tàe  ^reat  sg^arâ»  ii)id)i  cooupies  tbe  site 
and  fora  cf  tJae  antique  oircus  ;cf  domitiao.  (Fig.  23).   Alao 
for  tke   cborcb  of  3.  taria  îq  ^aapitelli  (1^65)  Baisaldi  cbc^ 
S6  t^e  oeatral  plan,  jet   witii  s  transf criBatiea  cf  tbe  lobeiae 
in  tbe  aanner,  tbat  it  alloired  tbe  $reek  eross  te  be  f ellowed 
hy   a  âo!i6d  area  witb  a  oboir  aose.  Tbe  iaterier  affcrds  a  é. 
great  prespdotive  ebarto.  ïbe  façade  bears  ricb  crsaaieQtâtiQQ 
en  projectin.^  oclanns  «itb  strongl?  prajeotiag  ret^rned  entab-^ 
latara,  and  likawise  tba  faoade  et   S.  Ândred  délia  Vçlle  (pa-< 
ge  27).,   desigaed  about  tbe  same  tloie.   Eainaldi  las  èlso  the 
creatcr  cf  tbe  twc  small  but  acbly  treated  doised  (^barcbes  at 
botb  sidâd  «£  tbe  ^orso  oâ  tbe  ëiazza  del  ^opolo.  In  tbe  3e-< 
ocad  pe^iod  cf  tbe  Barccco  styles  also  falls  tbe  greater  part 
of  tbe  activité  of  tbe  Jesait  iatber  Aadrea  iczzc  fr^n  Irient 
(1642-'170?),  probably  an  Italiaaized  ieritan  naiaed  ©raaner)  as 
painter  and  Interior  arobiteot.  Ibis  vas  an  extracrdiaarily 
fertile  oaster,  abo  in  bis  sbam  arcbitectare  painted  witb  as- 
xonisbiag  aoouraoy  reacbed  tbe  oliaax  cf  ëarcoco  oraaffleatati-* 
ca  iQtended  to  eabâûce  tbe  feeling  cf  soaciousûess  of  tbe  in- 
terior. His  cbaracteristio  work  cf  tbis  kind  is  tbe  frescc 
GD  tbe  ceiling  in  tbe  cburch  cf  S.  Ignazio  at  Kcie  (16V0).  ë 
But  Bozzc  also  fttsined  bigb  famé  by  bis  splendid  altars  exe^ 
.'/^outed  in  tbe  isost  costly  aaterials,  particalarly  by  tbe  altar 
of  iS.  ignatius  toyola,  tbe  foander  of  tbe  Jesuit  Crder,  in  t 
tbe  cburob  §esa  et  Bome.  (Çig.  12).   He  was  tbe  grand  laster 
of  perspective,  on  abicb  he  arote  a  valaable  nanaal,  and  be 
alao  desi^ned  arcbiteetaral  monusents,  but  wbicb  were  never 
exeouted.  «  Ibe  aobcol  of  Pozzo  was  continued  by  tbe  srtist 
faaiily  cf  Bibiena,  eriginating  st  Bologna.   Ibe  iiibienas  st- 
ili  fettloag  to  tbe  second  pericd;  but  their  èlimax  falls  after 
17C0,   Tbeir  aost  inpcrtant  aernber  was  Pernâûdo  Salli  feibiens 
(1657-1743).  îbey  lere  tbe  cbief  «asters  cf  théâtre  deccrat- 
ioa,  sad  es  sucb,  as  also  by  tbe  design  and  exécution  cf  tbe- 
atre  baildings,  carried  en  an  abondant  ectivity  fer  e   century, 
botb  in  Itsly  as  well  as  in  fierosany. 

*  In   one   of   thêae  désigna  OQOur   thê   uer^   daring  'aitting^ 
Qolumnè,    with  mhiah  ^ne   ôooaalandlly   meata   aa    pilaatefa    in 
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etuoao  deoorationa    in   a&uth  Sefman  ohurohea.      fkay  are  «mpley- 
ed   in  plaoea  mkBne    the  height    ia   laoking   fer  m9dél ling   in   re- 
lis/  a  fait   ptlaater,      îken   the  upper  part   of    the  ahaft   appe- 
ara  as   if  êlid    into    the   lomer  partienf    the  Junotion   ia   then 
mapkêd   àp  apninsing  maaathna   leaeea,    (9i9.   IIB) , 

Oatside  Hcme  sad  its  iiBuediate  vicisity  t^e   iaroooe  style 
1b  its  seooâd  perlcd  only  QOOdsioBally  cdse  tiC  sq  iBâepeQdeât 
develcpaeflt.  la  ^IcrcDce  the  great  psinter  Piètre  da  Scrtoea, 
witb  «hvfiie  we  bave  AlJbeady  beccae  acgaaiâted  sa  es  arcbitect 
la  Koae  (page  33),  aad  otliers  iq  tbe  decopatioQS  cf  tJie  balls 
cf  palace  9itti  (1640),  in  mbiob  tèe  surfaces  -cf  tlie  «ails  a 
:^âQd  pattioialâFly  xî   the  oeillags  bave  beavy  aad  extrenely  os^ 
teatatioas  stâoco  eBClosios  borders  ,  ddcrned  by  crnaïuents, 
sbell  ffork  aad  tbe  like,  and  aaladted  ky  ricb  figure  sculptu- 
res, divided  in  panels  witb  splendidly  ^clered  paintin^s,  ga- 
ve tbe  idéal  cf  aa  iiBpcsiaé  testai  aad  csteatatious  intericr 
deccrstiCB.  îbe  direct  aoocessors  -.cf  rirnself  «ad  ci  Buontal- 
enti  (ceée  89)  endeavored  te  fcllcw  a  middle  line  fer  tbeir 
buildings  between  the  Florentine  and  tbe  Dcman  oalace  arebit- 
ectore.  Genoa  retaias  in  tbe  works  cf  tbe  moch  eisployed  Ear- 
tclcŒnceo  Bx<aiiCO  (vclaae  8,  pa^e  234)  tbe  cbaracter  belon^ing 
to  the  preceding  period,  yet  clcsely  adhering  to  tbe  architec- 
ture of  tke  Senoese  Iste  BeBsissance.   In  Milan  B".  W.  Biccbi- 
oi,  tbougb  atill  cbiefly  classical  in  desiga,  led  tbe  late  F 
Renaiasance  into  tbe  Barocoo.   9is  Driaeipal  wcrk  is  tbe  gra- 
nd new  building  of  palace  di  Brera  (1651),  mbose  iiBCOsiag  co- 
liannar  court  is  coanted  witb  the  lost  beautifal  of  tbe  17  tb 
century.   îbe  saoe  tendency  is  porsaed  by  certain  not  animpor- 
tant  aasters  in  iclogoa.   In  venice  tbe  architecture  of  tbis 
period  passes  tbrcugh  a  splendid  advance  by  BieaDS  of  tbe  ricb- 
ly  endowed  Baldassare  l^cngàena  (1604-168^).   In  bis  wcrka  is 
ejtpressed  a  very  liappy  ccabinatica  cf  the  préférence  peooliar 
te  tbe  VesetlaBa  fer  osteatatiocis  ornaaeQtaticB  witb  a  ref ic- 
ed  feeling  fer  penerfal  arcbitactoral  treatœent.   Bis  palace 
Pesaro  (about  165C)  repeats  en  ose  Icwer  story  of  iiaaond  pa^ 
neled  aahlars  ia  tie  stories  the  aotive  cf  Sansoviao  fi^ca  the 
liibrary  .cf  3.  ^^i^o,     IX   la  reckoned  aacng  tbe  aost  iaccsiag 
jcaleeea  cf  Italy.  On  palace  Bezzonicc  (1680)  be  plsced  Bcric 
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ooluaus  befcFQ  tfae  rastioated  groaad  stopy,  »c  tftat  ail  tferee 
crders  aère  eaplojed  îq  tlse  nstial  «eqaence.   Bis  priiciisal  w 
work  ia  the   loaderfal  cûorch  cf  S.  f^aria  dell«  Salate  (ie31- 
1687),  l^eated  £t  tie  estraBoe  ®f  tbe  ^rasd  §8Qdl.  It  is  as 
oetagoaal  ceatral  build^iag  witis  outer  aisle.   Tlae  draai  resta 
on  eiâkx   fflassiYe  ©ooposite  piers;  the  side  tbrast  of  tke   dose 
ia  traasferred  to  tàe  extereal  weils  fey  elastioally  carved  ? 
vcitttes,  fer  Rbiob  tbe  Drojeotiné  cbacels  serve  as  fbutoieQts. 
to   tbia  odBtrsl  bQildïQi^  cf  eotirely  novel  desii^n  is  aaiBly 
fcttaobed  «isposite  tbe  portai  tbe  proeer  eltar  scaoé,  certain-^ 
ly  lit^  littie  Qr^aaio  OQBoeoticii.  Ibe  imsressiGa  ut   tbe  ob- 
iircb  fr€s  tbe  aaaal  ia  «Buaïaaily  ^rasd.  (Pig.  30} .  EcBgbea^'s 
werks  are  scarsély  ioferior  te  tbcse  ïtf  Seraiai  io  ori^iaali- 
ty  aad  artistio  ioportaQoe;  yet  ^(Bgbeea  restricts  biaself  f 
far  acre  «itbin  tbe  lisits  ef  a  aebly  conceived  BëDaiasaooe 
tbao  does  Bersiai.  ibe  exaaple  éîTea  by  bin  bad  a  deteritifi^ 
îBg  iBfleeBoe  qb  tbe  later  Vesebisa  arobiteotvre.  Ib  iBrin 
t£€  teaperaaental  Ibeatine  nonk  Goarinc  Gu^nci  of  Uodeod 
11624-1633)  eatirely  enrclled  aiBOBé  tbe  folXcaers  of  icrroai- 
ai,  «itbOBt  iQspiriné  bis  bailâinés  witb  tbat  artistic  life, 
tbat  is  cbaracteristic  cf  tbose  cf  Eorrofflini,   Be  erecteô  in 
ÎBria  several  cbarobes  aad  fgleces,  aœcn^  wbicb  the  vsst  pel^ 
8ce  6drijéDsac  (163G)  represeats  bis  cbief  wcrk.   Be  was  like- 
wise  eaclcyed  in  Sicily.   la  tbe  cborcb  cf  S.  gre^erio  erect- 
ed  by  biœ  et   Messiaa,  be  juives  cne  cf  tbe  lECSt  derieg  exeœpl^ 
es  cf  iarcGcc  caprice.   Ibe  ctber  eburobes  cf  Sicily  ia  acat 
cases  »ere  iaflteaced  by  tbe  Bcnan  cclasiQar  cbarcbaa,  aad  we-* 
re  faraiabed  witb  tbe  osost  laxuriMt  osarble  faciaga,  ricbest 
'^in  oolor  (3.  icmeaiac  ia  Raierao).  Naples  bad  in  Gcsiaso  iaa- 
saga  (1591-1678)  its  priacipal  «aster  of  tbe  Barocco  period* 
Bis  arcbitectare  aâberes  te  tbe  Boisân  scbcol  cf  ëtcrrcairi, 
yet  elso  peraits  tbe  reccgaitica  of  Seacese  iaflaeace.  like 
ail  îiîeapclitan  ôbarcbea,  witb  refereaoe  te  tbe  freoaent  eartb- 
qaakes,  bis  cbarobes  baye  low  dômes;  tbe  iateriors  exbibit  a 
lavish  end  ostentatioas  treataeat  (S.  fcjartind;  fié.   9). 

The  FEPIGD  CP  'IHii  LAÎS  lîA&IAK  BASGCCG  SÎYLH  (see  Geaeral, 
oa^e  10)  baéqtc  reoerd  its  first  graad  aorks  jast  wbea  tbe 
erobitectaràl  ioeaa  cf  cae  tf  tbe  «est  sorupblcis  xastere  cf 
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tbe  preoedlQg  j^eriud  were  traosfcrfied  intc  facts  In  Icrin, 
Ifeere  tbe  iupcrtant  filipc»  ^uvara  (1685-2735)  establiaJaed 
the  Sacergc  (l€lc-ia31)  on  a  fiill  etecut  2  1/2  ooilea  cutside 
tbe  City,  s  sonaatery  design  wlt^  a  cburcii  baviag  a  feigfil^  a 
aoQUQieQtal  effeot,  (^i^.  -31),  The  cburob  is  built  et  tbe  end 
of  dD  enclosed  rectangle  es  a   central  buildmô  witn  a  majest- 
ic  and  severely  classicel  ©crintbiao  Dcrticc,  an  impcsing  dc- 
Bse   iflsitated  frooi  tûe  tbe  cbarcn  cf  3.  Seter,  and  two  flsnkinâ 
towers  en  tbe  wings  ternainating  tbe  court  side.   Gn  calace  M 
kSadanca  in  lurin  (S'ig.  5)  be  oreated  tbe  beautiful  nestern  fa- 
^t,?cade  executed  in  larble  and  tbe  œagDificent  double  staimay. 
(1719).   Bis  cbateau  Stuoiaigi  allows  tbe  recoôniticn  of  ft^ 
eocb  ioflaences  ia  tbe  grcund  plan,  ♦  îbe  teadency  strook  eut 
by  Juvara  was  continiaed  by  L.  Vanvitelli  (  1700-1773).,  a  son 
cf  tbe  NetberlaBds  torn  in  Nai:les,  wbo  yielded  still  aore  tb- 
an  tne  toraer  ttc  Prencb  infiaenoea,  acd  wnc  aiœed  te  establi- 
sb  in  tbe  oelesssl  cslace  st  Oaserta  (1752  begun),  feuilt  for 
tbe  kiag  ^(f  Naples,  e   priDcely  résidence  witb  tbe  siagnitude 
end  ajclendcr  cf  tbe  palace  st  Versailles.   îbe  iaiiDense  façade 
is  630.1  ft.  long,  but  it  tas  a  ccffperativeiy  tasteless  effe- 
ot;  yet  tbe  stairway  (ffig.  14)  is  indeed  excellsd  by  ne  otber 
in  regard  te  grandeur  of  design,  importance  end  ricbness  cf 
treataient.   Very  intereating  is  tbe  tbeatre  of  tbis  palace; 
it  bas  in  its  plan  and  treataent  entirely  tbe  fora  of  tbe  mo- 
dem tbeatre  cuilding.   In  Soœe  tbe  Spanisb  Stairs  were  built 
in  1721-1725  Dy  Âlessandro  Speccbi  and  Prancisoo  de'Sancti, 
rising  ircin  tbe  Siazza  di  ipagna  te  tbe  cbarch  cf  S.  îriaita 
de  Monti  (Pig,  19),  and  still  croceed  cbiefly  frca  tbe  basai 
feeline  ;cî  tbe  licurisbing  Sarccco  style.   Tbe  same   oîay  be  s 
said  of  tne  faaous  Pcntana  de  îrevi  (begun  1735),  on  wbicb 
Siccolo  Saivi  (1Ô99-1751)  in  a  brilliant  manner  represented 
tbe  "rusbing  trioisphel  entry  cf  tbe  iiater"  int^c  tbe  eterral 
City  in  a  picturesqaely  ccupcsed  testai  ercbitectural  wcrk, 
ricbly  adcrned  by  sculctures  and  refined  ïy   claasical  treat- 
aient  cf  tbe  détails.  Visibly  fartner  advanoed  in  tbe  direct- 
ion  of  a  aevere  acadenaic  conception  cf  arcbitecture  was  Ales- 
sandrc  Galilei  froŒ  Plorence  (1691-1737),  wbo  before  bis  act- 
ivity  in  Ronse  was  loné  in  Sngland,  where  tbe  Palladian  class- 
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classicisiB  ûad  atreck  deec  pcot.   îbe  façade  cf  tbe  cld  Late- 
ran  basilica  erectad  by  bia  (after  1734)  exhibits  tbe  systena 
also  ciaeseQ  by  Madama  for  S.  feter-s  cburoh,  cf  a  great  Hoaaa 
crder  iiith  an  attio  crowned  by  statues,  but  io  a  far  acre  iœ- 
pressi^e  fora,  Cu  tbe  soaenbat  later  fscade  cf  tbe  basièica 
Gf  3.  Weris  maé^iore  (1743)  ferdinanàc  Paga  (1699-1750)  eœcl- 
oyed  tue  orders  witb  pcrticc  and  picturesque  loéôias,  wbich 
bowever  lack  purity  <f  détail  ferma.  Sd  tbe  écart  :cf  pelaoe 
dells  ^CH8ulta  aear  tbe  CairiBal  (1739)  ?Bg£  fisc  sdded  eue 
cf  tbcse  sbaiB  extensless  1q  tbe  priacipal  axia^  sucb  as  were 
se  freqaently  atteœpted  in  tbe  preoediûg  pericd,   Aa  tbe  laat 
ifflpcrtaot  wcrk  cf  tbe  expressed  Barooco  atyle  is  te  be  aienti- 
oaeà  villa  Alboni  (after  1753),  wcrld  faaous  for  its  art  tre- 
asarea,  by  Carie  Marcbioaô,  a  grand  and  very  iinpcsiBg  design, 
sacb  as  are  but  seldom  found  g»  Italiân  soil.  (Fig.  33).  Tne 
gardea  façade  opens  in  tbe  âroand  story  in  continacus  cier  a 
arcades  witb  rustioeted  eilasters,  wbich  are  flanked  by  lonic 
colutûa  as  supporters  cf  tbe  aroBivclt.   Aitcng  tbe  buildings 
origiaating  in  Venioe  in  tbe  f irst  balf  cf  tbe  18  tb  century 
palace  9crner  délia  itegina  and  tbe  splendidly  treated  Jesuit 
eburcb  (?ifi.  4)  by  Bcïeaicbino  ftossi  yet  occupy  a   clace  wcrtb- 
y  cf  considération,  Acccrding  te  tbeir  artistic  cbaracter  t 
tbey  reiaain  ia  tbe  sctecoi  cf  Longbena.  —  Ctber  osasters  cf  t 
tbe  Italian  Baroccc  style  we  sball  kscw  later  in  considering 
tbe  werks  erected  by  tbein  beyond  tbe  ilps. 

*  Qurlitt  aeaufneê,    that    thê  frenoh  mastêf*  Qermain  Soffpand 
(pages   98,    lùî)  sxewêêéia  determining    influenoê  upen    the    tre- 
atment    of    the  ground   plan   of  ohateau   S  tupinigi ,    (êuf*litt,    Qe- 
aohiohte  de»   Earoekatile,    des  Sokoko  and   des  Olammiotamua   in 
Bélgium,    Rolland,    franki^eioh  und   ingland.    Page  290), 

*  '  '  ' 

2,     Architecture  in  the  Eeriod  of  tbe  Baroccc  étyle 
ic  3paiQ  and  ^crtugal. 
I.   General  Basis. 
In  tbe  17  tb  century  Scain  lost  its  bigh  çositien  in  créât 
pditics.  Ibe  Bapsbarg  rcyèl  faoily  sever  understccd  bcw  te 
cpcpetly  aôminister  end  te  préserve  tbe  vast  inberitaaoe  fal- 
Icn  te  it,  Fbilic  IV  (1621-1665)  iedeed  iraintaiied  a  œegnif- 
icent  ccurt,  tostered  and  sapported  tbe  arts  and  sciences;  b 
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but  alao  he  éiâ   act  stcp  the  éeoaôenoe   of  t^e  statâ,  tbst  cge* 
aenceô  «Qoer  tis  j^cedecesscrs.  Uoder  kis  goversieot  blocdy 
revclts  brcke  eut  la  Spain  as  a  resuit  cf  open  violations  of 
tJae  individâdl  rigbts  of  ttae  Droviaoes,  of  toe  oiisBaQdgeaidiit 
of  tiie  State  fiaanoes,  8Bd  ef  «eak  cppesitleQ  te  ihe   aeaaare- 
leaa  eDorcêcboieDts  cf  tbe  coart  tsvoriteé,  njoiob  ïb  cosbiaat-^ 
loâ  nitb  tie  costly  and  ttolucky  nais  agaiost  PraQoe  and  ^agl- 
and  destrcyed  tàe   pccacerity  cf  tfee  ooantry  aad  criispled  its 
exteraal  streagtii*  Ibe  aatieaal  jccsseasioas  «ère  coastaatly 
reâ«06Q.  Ibe  âeoddesoe  beoaœe  gênerai  in  lise   seooad  balf  ef 
tbe  1?  là   ceatury,  Caly  after  tbe  begioniag  cf  tbe  15  tb  ceD- 
ti»ry  «itb  tte  aocesslcn  of  tbe  rcysl  fccuae  i(f  icurlsea  (19C1) 
tv<  tbe  lic?6rjw€at ,  did  better  tiaes  eciie  te  tbe  ccuntry.  ait 
did  B€t  ieepee^aal  paoe  witb  tbe  pditicel  develceœeût.  ibe 
pditieal  «âvanoe  occorred  tco  racidiy  snd  was  due  tco  œucb 
to  external  éventa,  fer  tbe  inteîlectual  iif e  te  rdlcw  it, 
ibia  ettaiaed  ita  clifliax  cnly  at  e  tiae  aben  tbe  cclitical  b 
biébest  point  et  tbe  nation  bad  tlready  cassed  in  tbe  17  th 
oeBttr:^,  tbua  in  tbe  «ge  wben  Scaaisb  pcetry  creduced  a   Lcpe 
de  Vegfi  ecQ  Q&ldercn  de  la  Barcà,  and  wbieb  in  ï^aintiag  saw 
sssters  like  Zoiberan,  Velas^aea  aad  Uarillo.   iûe  deep  sis^ 
foctnaes  in  tbe  iaventioas  expiesaed  in  tbeir  wcrka  aad  tbe 
bigb  aatiQaal  «elfoOCDsciouanesa  in  ccttbination  viitb  tbe  levé 
cf  cstentatiCD  ceculiar  to  tbe  Spaniards  aise  nés  expressed 
in  tbe  arcbitectare.  More  tben  before  and  in  conaeqaence  cf 
tbe  oontinued  financial  décadence  cf  tb€  riaticn  wes  art  rest- 
ricted  to  tbe  court  and  tbe  cburcb.  Ibe  crobleaBS  tbereby  prc- 
pcsed  reqtrired  en  important  increase  in  tbe  artiatic  iseana  cf 
expression  in  tbe  sensé  ^cf  Baroooc  arcbiteotacal  priaeipleë, 
tbat  prcceeding  frca  Italy  aise  foand  entrance  intc  Spain. 
It  could  net  fail,  tbat  tbe  Barccco,  wbicb  tad  slready  prooer- 
ly  reacbed  its  fall  aatority  in  Italy  aad  bad  attained  te  an- 
iversal  develcpn&ent,  sbculd  tben  célefcrate  its  lildeat  ébô  a- 
lEGst  extravagant  orgies  just  In  Spaàisb  laeda,  tbat  l^ad  at  c 
coffiiBâQd  an  extraordiaariif  abundaaoe  ci  ôecorative  expcdieats, 
abose  artists  alraady  iacliaed  by  aatare  Is  tbeir  exubérant 
isaginati^B  tcaard  a  liaitless  taaalt  cf  fcrics,  end  witb  a 
oecple,  abcse  eajoyaent  of  laxariant  craaaental  wcrk  aas  so 
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loag  a«j£predsdà  «nder  the   rel^n  .c£  tfae  severe  style. 
II.  Bistcrical  EevelvCM^fit  ead  Siyle. 

fbe  tr^QâtcciatlQB  cf  Spanieè  arsbiteotQre  te  the   Saccoco 
style  ôooarred  îb  tbe  eecoDd  décade  cf  ttoe  17  tij  cestapy.   A 
AooQt  1620  ita  coaqiaast  «as  deeided.  îèe   Dew  coâaaptioB  «as 
aaipceased  ttom   tba  bei^ianisg  sobstaotially  Iq  tke   deccratien. 
As  in  tfee  Fieteraaoo  (vtdiae  S,  paile  237),  tJïis  fercugbt  tfee 
spécial  eBôcuseots  et  tte   Spaaiali  îAtc  tMe  eleacest  expressi- 
OQ.  iiid  arcbltecteial  ayatéiB  ocâtiBaed  ia  tlia  arciaitectacal 
style  deyeloped  iiy  Oaaa  de  Serrera  (vclëse  c,   page  £43),  whi*^ 
cl»  las  »o  fartÈer  develcped,  aside  fnca  tbe  j^rcuped  arraoêeiB- 
eut  and  tke   keepiag  >cf  tJae  arcËiteotâral  neabers.  î]ie  noQQBi-* 
estai  écpearaice  cf  tlie  Bore  iaportaot  stmctores  pertsits  tlie 
ififluenoe  of  Berrêpa's  «9»)iitectiiiral  tendeacy  te  be  clearly 
reacgBlzed. 

iatii  tfle  end  ef  tiae  17  tJa  centary  tfee  wcrka  cf  tl»e  Spanisb 
6arocc;c  style,  at  least  In  tbe  sâbditlsion  cf  tbe  masses,  be-^ 
ar  an  entirely  eiaiet  charaoter.  F^iequently  uay   fee  seea  a   ie- 
aaiog  t^nard  EQftfio-<FX«E«atiae  art.  Csly  tb€  tieataant  ci  d«- 
eiiays  4od  wlnâcwa  and  %he   crodaestal  tinisl^iB^  cf  pzeferred 
parts  cf  tJae  baildiag  en  tlie  exterior  as  «ell  as  tbe  interior 
restilts  la  ©steetatioas  iarsccc  fcriBs,  £Bd  scsetises  in  e   ri- 
chfiesa  carried  te  tJse  «est  extrese  liait*  (Fig.  34).  ^tom 
1690  CQuard  set  in  tbe  test  period  of  tbe  êpaaish  iaroocc  st-^ 
yle.  Its  developsieat  is  ccanacted  «itb  tbe  mcrks  cf  a  native 
arebitect,  José  de  Oburriguera  (1650-1723)  frcm  Sdlaïaaoa,  » 
learaed  and  extreaaly  fertile  artist,  nboiB  bis  countrymen  ce- 
lebrate  as  tbe  Uicbelasgelo  of  Spain.  Prom  nia  tbe  Spanisb 
Barooco  receiyed  its  peculiar  colcrin^;  be  created  tbe  fibarr- 
igeeresqae  style  named  after  bia.  Ibis  indeed  adbered  te  tne 
basai  arobitectaial  coarse  relatiag  to  tbe  arrangeoBeat  cf  tbe 
sapports  (scstly  beraes)  snd  cornices  ter  d^corinatiag  tbe  BBas- 
ses,  tut  passed  iotc  tbe  sost  caoricions  aiixt^res  .cf  st3iles, 
repetitiCQS,  ourvatares  êad  perf cratiens,  eletbiag  tâe  Nbole 
in  aaeb  «ild  and  abrnptly  applied  décorations,  tbat  tbe  stroc- 
tural  idea  eliacst  ccmpletely  disappeared.  (?ig.  35).  Ibas  o 
origiaated  at  least  in  tbe  later  and  extrenely  labcred  olimax 
of  tbis  style  wonderfol  sbow  pièces,  tbat  interest  obaeryers 
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accustonaed  to  tce  art  conceptions  of  Ttely  cr  ci"  r.criiieri!  ce- 
uDtrieîs,  ès  if  tbey  sitbhû   froc  tbe  feverish  form  iHipulb^et-  of 
en  iiideed  very  richly  eBdGued  but  diseased  and  overexcited  b 
brain,  wbich  eoiDloys  its  diffi  recollections  of  style  in  e  niost 
debauced  Berooco,  and  in  an  Indien  heaoin^  up  of  Ihe   aiembers 
for  8   fanciftil  structure,  and  has  clastered  and  fconé  tbis  ov- 
er  and  over  witn  richly  fraffied  pictures  end  cartouches  ic  re- 
lief, witb  éarlends,  wreatns,  strinés  of  fruits,  sbells,  dra- 
peries and  the  like.  We  bave  ic  tbis  style,  wbicb  received 
unlimited  approvel  hy    tle   Spaniards,  indeed  tbe  œost  extrême 
climax  cf  tbe  Barocco  style,  in  contrast  te  wbicb  the  extrav- 
agancies  ef  BroGODiini  sppeer  like  severe  académie  coaipcsi tie- 
ns, îbe  Ghurrigueresque  style  is  a  pbase  closeiy  ellied  to 
tbe  Plateresco  (vcluine  2,  paée  237).  It  sbcws  its  perticular 
strengtb  ic  the  décoration,  and  wes  cbiefly  employée  en  pref- 
erred  portions  cf  tbe  structure  en  the  exterior  end  tbe  inte- 
rior,  especially  on  portais,  altars,  in  sacristies  end  tbe  1 
like.  But  it  tbere  éces"  te  tbe  extrême  limit  possible  (E'ig. 
44)  in  the  breakin^  .cf  lines,  ccrnices  end  surfaces.   In  the 
treatment  of  tbe  interior  even,  it  bas  taken  part  in  fcut  e 
sligbt  measure  in  the  great  prcbleirs,  as  tbey  were  s'clved  in 
Italy;  m  tbis  respect  it  remsined  far  behind  Ttalian  art. 

Cburriguerism  indeed  captivated  tbe  masses  cf  tbe  Spacisb" 
ceoDle  to  a  great  extent.   It  maintaineo  itself  in  undisguis- 
ec  cbaracter  until  tbe  end  of  tre  peried.  eut  it  eever  atta- 
ined  absolute  supreiriacy.  It  was  unavcidable,  tbat  Jesuitisni 
^/^bould  exercise  a  deep  influence  in  tbe  strongly  Catbclic  co- 
untry,  tbat  appeared  in  tbe  entire  civili2ed  end  intellectoal 
life  and  psrticulariy  in  tbe  architecture.  Ob  its  wcrks  was 
showD  earliest  ano  ffost  distinctly  (elready  frcm  tbe  end  cf 
tbe  17  th  century)  tbe  turniné  from  Churri^uerism  tcward  s  s 
severer  conception  in  tbe  sensé  of  tne  œasters  uf  tbe  last  p 
period  cf  the  Itelian  Barocco  returning  te  classicism.   Jesu- 
itisBT,  surpassée  in  its  first  créations  tbe  sicdgl  of  tre  cbur- 
cfc  Gesu  in  Bcme   (volume  2,  page  227)  en  Spanisfi  soil,  but  tb- 
ere introduced  a  change,  in  se  far  as  it  made  the  arrangement 
of  Êalleries  over  tbe  side  cbapels  tbe  rule,  els©  continued 
tbem  to  tbe  entrance  end  and  devoted  tbem  te  tbe  clerey,  so 
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%b&l   tfcey  were  sepsreted  from  %he   people.   Bere  tfius  eppeared 
tbe  System  ef  tbe  court  cburch  (in  e  œanner  similar  te  tbe  p 
pelece  cbapel  et  Verseillee  end  the  court  church  at  Dresàen). 
Ibe   choir  thereby  lest  its  impcrtôcce.   Pcr  the   congregaticn 
mes  designed  the  hall-like  room  fer  preachiné  with  the  side 
Gonnected  chapels.   Sicce  î^esuitisu  chiefly  carried  on  ite  c 
contest  for  the  spread  cf  the  church  by  the  spoken  wcrds,  pc~ 
icted  by  the  weapons  ef  science  and  -^f  classical  culture,  the 
chief  stress  wes  laid  on  the  inripresBive  treatœent  of  the  room 
for  preechinjg.  In  the  developed  court  ©nd  preaching  church 
wes  ineerted  between  the  inner  principal  room  end  the  séries 
of  chapels  extending  around  it  enother  spécial  aisle  fer  the 
use  of  processions,  ©ver  this  aisle  were  arranged  gslleries.* 

*  The  devÉleped    t^pe  ef    thie   ktmd    is   ahown   b^    the  former  J 
Jeauit  ehureh  cf  Uuestra  Sencra  de  Belen  et   Bareelona,    betme- 
en  -16&1   Hd  I7ê9^ 

;  fbis  type  was  cnly  eaplcyed  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  churches 
for  congrégations  erected  by  %hem,     F'cr  the  churciies  of  their 
own  Order,  they  chcse  the  central  structure  (Fig.  36),  wbicb 
ttore  clearly  expressed  the  unity  end  exclusiveness  of  the  Or- 
der and  the  equality  cf  the  meoibers,  tben  did  the  plan  with 
nave  and  Selleries.   The  architecture  exhibits  the  ground  li- 
nes  of  the  Italien  Barooco,  yet  with  nuHierous  accessories  in 
the  Spanish  style,  chiefly  expressed  in  the  décoration  and  i 
its  distribution,  and  in  the  Kagniiicence  of  the  cèiors. 
(Pig.  37). 

Another  spirit  took  the  lead  in  the  art  lif e  of  Spain,  when 
after  the  death  of  Charles  II,  the  last  of  the  Hapsbnrgs  on 
the  throne  ©f  Spain,  Philip  V,  the  nephew  of  feouis  KTV,.inher- 
ited  the  Spanish  crown  (1701).   The  new  monarch  froir  the  hcu- 
se  of  Bourbon,  a  brauch  of  the  Prench  royal  house  of  the  Gap- 
etfî  and  his  (second)  wife,  a  born  Sarnese  of  Parma,  i»ith  e  f 
feeling  cf  the  supremacy  cf  the  contemporery  art  of  their  na- 
tive lands,  sought  te  bring  the  art  cf  ?Dain  te  the  heieht  of 
those  of  grance  and  cf  Italy,  and  to  develcp  e  court  life  as 
ffiegnificent  as  that  cf  the  sud  king  et  Versailles.   They  cal- 
ied  fcreign  artists,  especielly  Italiens,  to  Scain,  at^ô   in  e 
accordaece  with  the  tendency  of  the  tiaoe  toward  a  learned  con- 
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coBception  of  srt,  founded  ôcsdemieB  ef  art  efter  the  model 
giver]  ÎD  PeriB  ie  order  to  obtaiE  new  streogth  for  tce  cult- 
ore  of  ert.   fbereby  elso  ic  Spain  «es  adopted  the  Itelian^ 
ôieesietic  tenôency  cf  tbe  Barocco  style  (ffig.  36).   Uatil 
tbec  the  native  «asters  fcad  cbiefly  fallen  into  the  developm- 
eat  of  overrich  acd  décorative  ostentation;  now  the  attenti- 
on was  aise  devoted  to  the  solutions  ©f  the  groond  plan  and 
the  création  of  the  isterior  for  tbeiselves.   Tbe  severely 
seientific  eoBception  of  art  end  ef  its  problems  proceeding 
froffi  the  acadefflies  end  zealously  fostered  by  the  nearly  abso- 
lote  coert,  worked  in  increasing  ueasttre  to  càarify  the  Baro- 
cco,  dioBsinated  fey  the  ChBPPigiïeres<5«e  abondance  of  forins.   T 
ffee  tiwe  came  when  also  in  Spain  tbe  hcoks  of  Vitrnvius  uere 
trensleteô  intc  tbe  BeticBal  langiaage,  end  bis  instructions 
were  esteesed  as  the  highest  nanifestetion  of  the  art  spirit. 
fhe  Barooco  style  was  indeed  tco  éeeply  pooted  in  the  people, 
for  it  to  be  Quickly  ewppressed  by  leerned  stBdies.   The  ent- 
ire  f irst  half  of  tbe  century  is  filled  i»itb  tbe  contest  cf 
iarcccc  ideas  Tjitb  the  claseietic  endeevors,  end  even  in  the 
second  half  in  tbe  buildings  cf  the  œost  important  native  œa- 
sters  ©f  tbis  tine,  ©f  Ventura  Bodriguez  (1717-1765),  celebr^- 
ted  far  beyond  the  frontière  of  Spein,  the  Barocco  architect- 
ural idea  bad  influenced  the  créations  cf  interiors  with  ail 
purity  in  tbe  expression  .cf  form.   In  Rodriguez*  woriiis  wee 
coBipleted  tbe  change  froBi  the  lete  iarcoco,  already  «oving  in 
(|«iet  paths,  te  the  expressed  classicisn. 

A  phencaencn  cf  spécial  intei'est  to  the  bistcry  cf  architec- 
ture in  the  Spanish  art  cf  tbe  Parocco  pericd  is  the  Plate  s 
style,   Tbis  nas  direetly  derived  froin  tbe  art  cf  Berrera  the 
i^lder  (voluene  2,   page  243)  es  ar  independent  severe  tendency 
witb  the  aiffi  cf  developinff!  stone  construction  as  sucb,  wbich 
asserted  itself  beside  Churrigueris»  during  the  entire  Baroc- 
co pericd,  even  if  under  limitations  te  a  reletively  small  d 
domain,  and  indeed  te  tbe  nortbwest,  tbat  portion  cf  the  coun- 
try  in  which  tbe  Spanisn  blood  bad  received  tbe  strongest  ad- 
dition f rom  the  immigrant  Celts.   Tbis  style  bas  its  naine  f r- 
oiïi  tbe  exDress  use  .cf  plates  as  ar  architectural  and  crnaiDen- 
tal  iBOtive.   Tbe  plates  are  partly  circuler  or  are  eut  eut  in 
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ovals  as  rÎBiBs,  later  with  lower  edge  eut  es  arapery,  and  li- 
nally  witii  dry  outlines  in  the   lines  xf  tbe  northern  overlwid 
/ornôBefitétioE.   It  iorais  bote  panels,  sa   conDectiné  meaibers 
between  the  Windows  and  architectural  inenibers,  asd  aleo  part- 
icclarly  plate  nangings  like  consoles,  frequently  recallm^ 
iDuch  in  Meorish  art  (volume  1,  paéa  209),  ibieh  on  cornices 
and  wall  strips  clearly  sbow  themselves  as  supporting  actives 
(pigs.  39,  40).   Tne  Plate  style  in  accordance  witij  its  enti- 
re  nature  is  resBoved  in  a   far  iess  degree  froiu  ttiese  reqoire- 
œeDts,  that  ebout  tise  middle  ef  tfae  18  tn  centory  caueed  a  r 
resticration  of  Spanish  Barocco  arcbitecture  in  tne  sensé  of 
classicisan,  ^onsequently  with  ease  and  witbout  entire  eban- 
doBBcnt  of  its  feraer  i^round  pricciple  mas   coispleteà  tbe  re- 
t«rn,  forthered  by  Rodriguez,  t©  Herrera's  grandeur,  clerity 
and  siffiplicity,  tbus  to  that  art  style  trom  wbich  proceeded 
tiie  Plate  style. 

III.  î'be  Most  Ittoortant  Wonuaients. 
In  Spain  tbe  Barocco  style  wes  slreâdy  prepared  for  in  tbe 
créations  cf  a   master  still  belonginç  in  tiœe  to  the  bigh  'Fe- 
tiâissance  of  Francisco  de  Mora  (died  1610).   He  was  a  pupil 
of  Juan  de  fierrera  (volume  2,  paée  243),  bis  collee^ue  acd  t 
tne  finisber  cf  bis  works  and  after  bis  deatb,  court  erchite- 
ct  of  Pbilip  II  and  III.   He  began  entirely  in  the  style  of 
ùis  Diaster,  but  scon  developed  greater  freedom  aed  a  ricber 
treatment  cf  forms.   His  nepbew  and  suocessor,  Juan  #omez.  de 
Wora  (died  1648),  efter  lôll  tbe  bighest  architectural  offic- 
iai of  Spain,  was  actually  tbe  petb-breeker  of  tne  Barocco. 
Tbe  grandeur  .(f  cis  designs  and  tbe  novelty  of  bis  idées  of 
foria  found  tbe  liveliest  eijproval.   In  the  plans  cf  the  bui- 
ldings and  even  tbe  structural  systeifi  be  adbered  to  the  petb 
treveled  by  bis  predecessors.   He  indeed  trested  tbe  structu- 
ral meœbers  in  the  classical  sensé.   Gn  the  contrary  he  exeou- 
ted  on  tbe  enclosures  of  doorways  end  Windows  a  previously  un- 
known  end  lightly  aniffiated  play  of  lines  and  forins,  with  »bi- 
cb  he  mtrcduced  &n   entirely  free  end  geeuine  ëerocco  treatiri- 
ent  of  tbe  architectural  œembers  (page  lOô).   On  tbe  Jesuit 
C«lleÉ;e  oi  La  Clerica  in  Salaffianca  begun  by  bia»  in  1617  (coœ- 
pleted  1750)  with  a  Begnificent  court,  wbose  façades  are  sub- 
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subdivided  by  a   colossal  order  cf  tbree-quarter  Ccaposite  col- 
aniDS,  the  êarccco  richness  fully  appeers.   Beeide  hlm  wcrked 
the   gifted  Alonso  Çano  (died  1667) .   îi^e  iroportacce  of  ttois 
iBfister  lies  ïe  tbis,  that  fce  replaced  tbe  well  CGlomne  by  rec- 
tacgular  «ail  piers  or  by  wall  strips,  and  88  tùe   walls  were 
Baimsted  by  circuler  or  ellipticsl  medalliODs,  for  thèse  were 
substituted  tiiin  plate  nangings  eut  icet  below  and  cverleid  g 
over  eacû  other,  iffiereby  be  ôecaine  one  cf  the  fouaders  .ci  tue 
Plate  style,   Id  tbe  arrangemectB  calculateô  for  picturesque 
effects,  the  utilizetion  of  perspective  efiects  acd  the  free- 
dcffl  and  tbe  intentional  Dovelty  of  the  forœ,  he  cbaracteriees 
himself  as  a  œaster  cf  Barocco.   Hie  principal  wcrk  is  the  f 
façade  of  tbe  cathedrel  et  Ôreneda  (after  1658).  Oc  tbis  be 
eœployed  strcng  buttress-like  wall  piers  te  divide  the  façade 
into  tbree  parts,  and  connected  them  above  tbe  second  stcry 
by  round  arches,  wbicfe^with  the  low  superposed  balustrades  s 
serve  as  tbe  terffiinatioc  cf  the  façade.   'ïhe  façade  thereby 
acQuired  a  subdivision  intc  three  deep  round-arched  nicèes 
8fîd  thereby  a  very  strong  effect  ©f  sbadowe;  eut  on  tbe  inole 
it  ratber  makes  a  picteresoue,  tè«B*lPiC8l  iapression  like  a 
trierriphal  arch,  rather  than  that  of  a  cburch.   The  répétition 
cf  the  motive  of  the  round  arch  above  the  portais,  in  the  Win- 
dows and  the  mediellions  bas  a  tiresoiee  effect. 

Wore  important,  partieularly  as  also  a  creator  of  icteriors, 
was  Francisco  Herrera  the  Youcger  (1622-1665),  fcbe  builder  of 
th€  first  greet  Spanieh  catbedral  in  the  Barocco  style,  lîues- 
tra  Senora  del  Pilar  in  Saraéossa  (ZaraéoEa),  which  was  jÉeéun 
in  1677.   'The  éround  plan  bas  the  8panisb  cburch  Bcheme  of  t 
tbe  bi^h  Renaissance  in  its  highest  development  as  an  enclos- 
ed  rectangle. 442, 9  x  213. cî  ft.,  of  three  aisles  with  chapels 
around  it  between  the  buttresses.   Tne  structure  supports  on 
œassive  piers  covered  by  Corinthian  pilesters  s   great  jrisin  d 
dôme,  two  side  dômes  over  the  middle  aisle,  and  four  low  doiri- 
es  over  each  side  sisle.  (On  tbe  transverse  axes  lying  betwe- 
en the  œiddle  dômes).  The  angles  are  accented  by  four  towers, 
but  one  of  wfcich  was  cofljpleted  at  a  later  tiœe.   The  effect 
:CB  the  extcrior  lacks  ail  organic  developœent.  (Pie.  41).  The 
interior  received  after  1753  by  Rodriguez  a  fecing  in  Roaian= 
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Clessistic  forœs.  (Sage   56;  B^ig.  49). 

Witl)  the  eppesrance  of  José  Churriguere  (page  43)  coiBDiecced 
the  best  period  of  Spanisb  garooco  art.   Bis  firet  work  is  t 
the  tenet   ef  tbe  late  Sothic  catbedral  at  SaleaieDca,  in  tbe 
eacriety  cf  itiicb  he   ccmbined  in  a  very  confusing  ney  the  8o- 
thic.   Tbe  starticg  point  ©f  bie  bigb  artistic  f aœe  ie  fop»ed 
by  tbe  catafal^oe  ©f  oueen  iarie  Leuise  ©f  Bourbon  ôesigned 
by  hiiB.  (ÏD  March,  1689).   Tbis  catafalque  ,bad  tov   Spanieb 
Sarocco  art  tbe  saïae  importaece  as  Bernifii'B  bigb  àlter  ie  S. 
^eter's  cbureb  et  Roae  for  tbe  îtalian  (page  6).   Aceording 
to  tbe  design  reiBairiBg  it  nae  constructed  in  tbe  arcbitectn^ 
re  of  tbe  triuffipbal  arcb  nitb  an  areb  between  piers  witb  fia- 
nking  double  coIobibs  and  witb  a  nicbe  above  it,  tbe  very  bigh 
framework  being  losded  and  bnng  over  and  over  again  witb  déc- 
orative wcrk.  (Figore  decoratioa,  draperies,  flegs,  wreatbs 
■atî   l^aves  and  ef  fruits,  Barocco  cartOQCbes  and  orn8meGt&,  e 
esbleois  of  deatb  etc.).  lor  finierous  portais  and  al  tare  tbie 
design  became  e  direct  »odel.  ©feopriguera's  principal  work 
is  tbe  City  bail  at  Salamanca,  a  8tri3Ct»re  entirely  de&igneâ 
and  aleo  apparently  erected  by  biœ,  wbose  centre  of  gravity 
lies  exclusively  in  tbe  façade,  wbile  tbe  ground  plan  was  ev- 
idently  treated  quite  saperficielly.   Tne  massive  tbree  stery 
façade  bas  five  axes.  Only  tbe  two  outer  ones  are  f^enked  by 
CoBiposite  balf  coiumns  (indeed  witb  référence  to  tbe  originel- 
ly  progected  but  cever  executed  tower-like  angle  stroctiarej). 
Oe  tbe  roiddle  portion  containing  tbe  tbree  inner  axes,  tbe  p 
pxers  in  tbe  lower  and  second  stories  are  subàivided  ijy  ^arr- 
ON  vertical  «sâjections»  an  tbe  spp6r:oae  ty   bernes*  fbe  it- 
enfiâ  story  opens  by^fiTeiEDBÉelieSy  tbat  on  tbe  aiddle  axis  be- 
ing about  one  balf  wider  tban  tbe  others,  tberefore  terwinat- 
ing  in  a  depressed  arcb.  A  balwetrade  witb  statues  and  gable 
tutret  over  the  aiddle  epace  as  e  bell  tnrret  crowns  tbe  toc 
ricbly  treated  façade. 

Aœong  Cbnrrigaera's  pupils  is  Karciso  ToEce,  likewise  e  pore- 
ly  décorative  creetor,  bas  been  laade  known  especielly  by  bis 
portai  cf  tbe  university  in  Valladolid  (coœpleted  1715;  Pig, 
42),  and  Pedro  Ribera,  wbo  sorpassed  bis  «aster  in  regard  to 
capricious  overloading  of  forœs  by  bis  extraordinarf ly  osten- 
tations façade  for  tbe  Hospital  Provincial,  now  Rospitel  of 
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Madrid  (sfter  1622),  wbich  is  œost  strikingly  cbaracterized 
by  tfee  CiDttrrigueresque  style.  (5*ig.  35).  ©b  tbe  palace  (casa) 
of  Marques  de  Dos  liguas  iu  Veleocia  (Fié.  43),  erected  1740- 
1745  after  tbe  design  of  tbe  oeiEter  Fovire,  be  ebowe  «  «ore 
picturesque  coDceotice,  inclined  toward  tbe  Boutb  6erinan  Roc- 
oco.  Tbe  latest,  in  tbe  aniiBatiOE  of  surfaces  and  members  a 
and  tbe  breaking  cf  lines  é©iBé  to  tbe  extrême  stage  of  tbe 
style,  is  visible  iB  tbe  sacriety  ©f  Sartuja  in  flracada,  a  s 
sffiall  bail  cburch  decorated  by  tbe  lay  brctber  Francisco  Mac- 
uel  VaBqaez  in  1727-1760.  (ffi^.  44).   Bere  even  tbe  sbafts  of 
tbe  piers  are  covered  by  curved  inouldiEgs,  tbat  roll  op  in  v 
volutes  and  are  beset  .t>y  other  beavy  ornamental  œenibers  beap- 
ed  on  eech  otber.  Tbe  ornaBientation  bstvsfs  iDdian-ïsîexican 
influences  fostered  in  tbe  Soatb  by  tbe  comiBercial  relatiens 
witb  tbe  CôlODies,  and  it  surpasses  in  Barocco  overloading 
ail  tbat  tbe  otber  western  art  can  offer  anywbere. 

Tbe  iesoits  coœpleted  tbeir  œost  important  arcbitectural 
undertaking  in  tbe  ^eauit  Collège  established  on  tbe  birtb- 
place  of  tbe  founder  of  tbe  Order  in  Dcyole  (begun  1669,  roïi- 
gbly  ccHipleted  17S8),  for  wbicb  au  Italien  œaster,  Sarlc  gcn- 
tana,  fornisbed  tbe  design.   ïbe  plan  bas  tbe  form  of  an  ent- 
irely  syaimetrical  end  very  wide  rectangle  witb  three  internai 
courts,  of  wbicb  tbe  iniddle  one  is  arrangea  on  tbe  «ain  axis 
bebind  tbe  cburcb.   Tbe  churcb  is  treated  as  a  circuler  domed 
interior,  arcund  wbicb  entends  a  concentric  outer  eisle  (5'ig. 
36).  Tbe  ôruBi  and  tbe  doaae  are  sûpported  by  eàgbt  «assive 
piers.  8efore  tbe  eatrance  lies  tbe  oortico  opening  by  tbree 
round  arcbes  end  projecting  froœ  tbe  façade.  (|ig.  31).  Opp- 
osite it  stands  tbe  bigh  altar  in  a  niche  in  tbe  external  wa- 
11.  îbe  entire  interior  is  covered  by  cclored  œarbles  and  j 
,iasper. 

Onder  tbe  Sourbons,  ^ilippo  Juvara  (page  36),  wbor/i  Pbiiip  V 
bad  called  te  Scein,  attained  a  position  dominating  tbe  court 
arcbitecture  of  Spain.  By  bim  is  tbe  design  for  a  new  end  k 
magnificeat  ioyal  palace  et  Madrid.  Tbe  éround  plan  exbibits 
s  rectangle  formed  by  four  wings,  wbicb  enclose  a  square  pier 
court.  Juvara  died  in  1735,  even  befcre  tbe  oeoupaticn  of  t 
tbe  Duilainé.   fiis  pupiI  and  succeseor  was  Giovanni  Battista 
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Saccheti,  likewise  en  Italien  born  in  Turin  (died  1?69),  edbe- 
red  te  tfce  plans  cf  Juvere,  evea  if  fie  reduced  tbe   diœeBeicns 
soBjewhet  (to  374.0  x  393.7  ft.).   In  tiie  year  1737  tbe  build- 
ing was  coffîœenced.  On  lue   principal  axis  lies  in  the  ground 
story  a  wide  but  sJballow  entrance  hall,  behind  being  tbe  pro- 
per  vestibule,  on  tioe  rigbt  of  tbis  the  main  stairwey  in  tbr- 
ee  branches,  whoae  plan  and  treatment  recall  much  in  Dôlsce 
Caserta  (page  39;  iig.  14).   In  the  upper  story  one  passes  f 
from  the  main  stairway  first  into  the  antercGm  «f  the  halbar- 
diers  located  crer  the  vestibule,  and  then  into  the  éreat  eo- 
lumnar  hall,   iesides  the  anteroom  ©f  the  nalberdiers  in  the 
front  wing  (over  the  entraiace  bail)  lies  the  throce  hall.  Ad- 
'  ^'joining  thèse  principal  rcoms  are  arranged  the  living  and  g«- 
est  epartBîentB.  frotn  the  vestibule  one  directly  enters  the 
court  porticos.   In  the  rear  wing  the  palace  chapel  is  pleced 
on  the  nain  axis.  The  façades  follouf  the  System  previously 
developed  iir  îtaly: —  rusticated  ground  story  (the  ashlars 
with  continuons  horizontal  joints  and  witfccut  visible  end  jo- 
ints), afeove  this  being  a  colossal  Doric  oilester  order  with 
massive  main  cornice  and  a  crowning  balustrade.  Only  ;cn  the 
Bioderately  projecting  angle  portions  and  the  very  slightly  p 
projecting  middle  part  are  eraployed  Boiian  fluted  half  ccluBins, 
(Fig.  45).   In  the  internai  décoration  French  art  won  hère  a 
deteroiining  influence.  3hinese  votives  vere  soon  naxtd  with 
the  soffiewhat  clarified  Barocco  forms,  and  thus  was  aise  devel- 
oped in  Spein  a  sort  of  Bococo,  even  if  not  in  the  same  grace- 
ful  perfection  as  in  France.   îhe  forms  are  dryer,  appear  «©- 
re  as  if  collected  together  and  not  as  if  éoue   at  ©ne  tiae, 
as  in  the  Prench  Rococo.  (9ig.  46).   But  otherwise  the  inter-^ 
ior  of  the  Boyal  palace  is  richly  and  snlendidly  équipped. 
ïroiTi  1749  onward  Ventura  Bodriguez  bad  the  aunerintendence  of 
the  construction.   It  was  oooupied  in  the  year  1764.  Saccke- 
ti  also  erected  in  1739  the  garâeé  façade  of  the  JRoyal  palace 
of  Ildefoueo  (Pig.  38),  designed  by  Juvara  entirely  in  the  e 
spirit  of  the  late  Roaan-Clessistic  Sarocco.   îàe  gênerai  ae- 
sign  was  by  Teodoro  Ardeaians,  who  was  born  m  1664  at  Madrid 
as  the  son  of  a  ëeranan  belonging  to  the  king's  lifefj^iiards,  a 
and  he  later  enjoyed  auch  high  esteea  also  as  a  painter,  as 
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well  es  an  arciîitect  aDd  tbe  hiébeet  architectural  officiai 
of  the  country.  Tbe  ©uildiB^  wae  begun  in  1721.   It  bas  its 
greatest  e:xtent  in  deptb  and  not  in  breadtb.   Tbe  cucleus  of 
tbe  buildiflg  encloses  a  pier  court  on  ail  sides.   Before  tbe 
oiaiB  façade  lie  parellel  to  tbe  principal  axis  tw©  wings  witb 
angle  paviUél»,  a  court  of  honor  witb  open  front  left  betwe- 
en  tbem.   The  palace  cburcn  is  added  on  tbe  transverse  axis 
paesiog  tbrougb  tbe  stiâdle  of  tbe  pier  court.   ïbe  great  dou- 
ble stairway  in  tbree  fligbts  lies  on  tbe  main  axis  at  tbe  r 
rear  facede.  In  tbe  architectural  treatment  are  combined  in- 
fluences of  tbe  Mansard  scbool  witb  Cburrigueresoue  forœs  of 
détails.  îbe  profiles  exbibit  tbe  peouliarities  of  tbe  art 
etyle  of  BorromiBi,  Tbe  middle  building  of  tbe  garden  façade 
(&ig.  38)  «as  designed  by  tiuvara  but  erected  tbree  years  eft- 
er  bis  deatb  by  Saccbetti,  aad  is  entirely  in  tbe  cbaracter 
of  Roman-Classistic  Barocco  cf  the  Italian  scbcol  of  fcntana 
and  Juvara.  fàe   colossal  park  is  grand,   Its  plan  perœlts 
the  récognition  of  tbe  grand  lines  of  Prencb  garden  architec- 
ture of  tbat  tiffie,  yet  witb  a  stroâger  predoninance  of  nature. 
Tbe  palace  of  Ildefonso,  the  favorite  résidence  of  Philip  V, 
can  be  ccapared  witb  Versailles  only  in  regard  to  tbe  garde» 
design.   The  extensive  palace  in  Aranjuez,  newly  built  En   Jtbe 
AÉte  of  tbe  old  structure  burned  in  1665,  erected  in  1726-1752, 
for  whicb  tbe  court  arcbitect  P.  0.  Idogro  and  efter  bis  dea- 
tb, Teodoro  irdeœans  furnisbed  tbe  clans,  by  tbe  royal  command 
received  entirely  the  architecture  of  the  severe  French  art 
of  Blondel^s  tendency. 

îhe  churcb  architecture  of  this  tiœe  produced  its  highest 
workvin  tbe  new  catbedral  at  Gadiz,  begun  1720  but  first  ded^ 
icated  in  1838.   It  is  a  basilican  design  planned  by  Vicente 
Acero  (died  1722),  consieting  of  a  tbree  eisled  nave  180.5  ft 
long,  but  only  composedref  thtee  narrow  bays  and  extended  by 
side  cbapels,  a  transverse  aisle  witb  the  width  of  tbe  œiddle 
aiele  projecting  in  apses  from  the  side  walls,  and  an  adjoin- 
ing  central  choir  building.   This  is  srranged  on  live  sides 
of  a  réguler  cctagon,  witb  a  wider  opening  of  the  central  ro- 
om  to  the  œiàdle  aisle,  and  witb  choir  sisle  end  a  circle  of 
chapels  as  a  continuation  cf  the  side  alsles  end  cbapels  of 
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the  n»ve  eyetei».   Tbe  total  length  eaiGuntg  to  374.0  ft.  The 
façade  is  termeô  et   e  «iddle  baildlB^  with  a  éreat  seœieircu- 
lar  terminal  niche  and  triangoler  pediaent  with  two  low  angle 
tower-E,  rownd  belew  and  polygonal  ebove.   âbove  the  crcssicé 
riees  a  principal  doœe,  and  in  the  choir  over  the  high  altar 
treated  as  e  circuler  temple  is  a  subordinate  dcae.  The  pré- 
férence for  curves  in  the  iround  plan,  the  diagonal  position 
of  the  projections  f ron  the  piers  treated  as  three*q«arter 
coltifflfis,  the  heaping  of  the  neabers  and  the  ornamental  accès- 
eories  allew  the  récognition  ef  the  Chiarrigaeresoee  Msal  id- 
eas,  even  if  also  otherwise  the  détail  foras  are  designed  ra- 
ther  severely  in  the  classical  sensé.  Acero  sis©  designed 
the  façade  of  the  cathêdral  at  Malaga  (feegtin  1724;  volBine  2, 
page  242),  disting^ished  by  its  rich  coloanar  architecture. 
On  this  in  each  story  as  well  as  at  the  corners  of  the  square 
ilanking  towers  275,6  ft.  high,  as  well  as  on  the  piers  of  t 
the  recessed  charch  ftcade  in  two  stories  and  subdivided  in 
tbree  parts,  are  pairs  cf  floted  eoluœns  on  high  pedestals  f 
farnished  with  broken  entablatures.  The  show  pièce  of  the  ex-^ 
ternal  cboreh  architecture  of  the  Spanish  Rarocco  style  is  t 
the  façade  built  by  Jaime  Sort,  an  acciiffiated  Hollsnder,  for 
the  cathedral  of  îi/lurcis,  datiné  from  the  siiddle  âges,  on  whi- 
cb  the  clartty  of  Ketherlandish  ert  is  combined  with  the  free- 
doiE  of  the  art  of  Borromini,  snd  the  ostentation  of  the  Chur- 
rigeeresque  style  into  a  splendid  and  certainly  purèly  ornem- 
ental show  pièce.  (Pig.  48).   în  the  first  works  cf  the  mucb 
eiEployed  Ventura  Rodri^uez  (page  47),  wbo  like  scarcely  any 
€tèer  Spanish  arcbitect  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  court 
and  elso  oi  the  people,  dsting  froai  about  the  uiddle  of  the 
IS  th  century,  the  garooco  architectural  spirit  still  influen- 
cée the  treatffient  cf  tne  interior,  the  picturesoue  tendency 
and  the  loderate  subdivision,  wniie  the  forai  expression  celô 
itself  afar  froffi  the  Ghurrigueresoue  frceôcaj.   At  the  cnurch 
cf  S.  Mar-cos  in  Wearid  built  by  hia  ia.  1749-1753,  tne  plan  is 
cofflposeo  oi  leur  ellipses,  whose  séquence  produces  b   etrcng 
ennancement  .cf  tne  iffioression  ;cf  the  interior  toward  tne  thi- 
rd  and  largest  ellipse  fcrmine  a   dosied  roons.   In  the  interior 
subdivided  by  a  colcssal  Scuiposite  order  cf  pilesters  predom- 
inate  Classistic  forms.  àtler   the  corroletion  of  this  church 
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tbe  «aster  devoted  hiinseli  to  the   Vitruvien-BoiEaD  tendency. 
îbis  j^uided  bi»  îd  tbe  constroctiGn  of  tbe  côtheàial  oî   Haes- 
%re   Seaora  del  Piler  et  Saragosse  (page  49)  underteken  in  tbe 
year  1753,  ifeose  internel  architecture  (excepting  that  ci  tjae 
chapel  of  grâce  built  i»  tfee  iiiiddle  aisle,  wbereoilti]  ail  ee- 
verity  in  tbe  profiles  be  could  cot  entirely  avoid  Barooco  o 
ostentetiofi),  be  restored  i»  expressed  Roman-Classistic  forais 
(Fig.  49),  Be  likenise  built  tbe  siBgle  coDspleted  tower  at 
tbe  Boutbwest  ecéle  cf  tbe  cburcb;  while  retainioe.  tbe  old  p 
plans,   fer  bis  leter  cburcb  buildings  Rodrigue^  preferred 
tbe  central  plan.   To  a  great  number  cf  œediaevel  cburcbes 
be  gave  new  façades.   Among  tbese  is  tbat  cf  tbe  catbedral  cf 
Pamplona  (ccsipleted  1783)  cbaracteristic  fer  tbe  style  of  hi3 
later  time  by  tbe  picturesque  treatment,  end  by  tbe  meaibers 
kept  in  severe  and  beavy  foriEs.  'ïbe  master  bere  coDfipletea  t 
tbe  cld  design  by  a  cburcb  wall  crowned  Py  a  triangular  pedi- 
flient  and  statues.  Be   placed  oefcre  its  angles  souere  tcwers 
not  projecting  beyond  tbe  side  walls,  between  tbese  Deing  a 
corridor-like  portico  witb  projecting  Dortico  of  four  ccluirins 
and  a  parapet  balustrade  over  its  recesses.   Tne  mouldings  re- 
cell  tbose  given  by  Berrera  tbe  Elder  to  bis  churcb  façade  of 
xbe  Escurial.  (Volume  2,  iig.  265)). 

îbe  Plate  style  acpears  in  ixs  fora  lorlo,  entirely  sucplan- 
ting  ail  otber  ornaBfiental  lork  as  pure  and  refined  in  tbe  in- 
terior  of  tbe  cburcb  of  S.  Francisco  in  Santiago  de  Composte- 
Ile  built  by  Sifflcn  Rodriéuez.   Bere  tbe  capitals  are  transfcr- 
Hied  intc  Plate  drapery  like  'consoles.  (Pig.  40).   îbe  cbief 
«ork  cf  tbe  Plate  style  is  by  gasas  y  Novoa  (died  1751),  tbe 
façade  of  tbe  catbedral  in  Santiago  de  conipos telle  built  eft- 
er  1736.  (i'ié.  50).   It  ccnsists  of  a  lofty  nriddle  building 
crowned  by  a   pediinent  and  ti?o  lower  wings,  bebind  wbich  on  R 
Bonianesoue  substructures  two  «assive  towers  rise  to  a  beigbt 
of  229.7  It.   In  tce  eeneral  appearance  is  combined  tbe  expr- 
essed vertical  tendency  of  tbe  Gotbic  witb  tbe  ground  princi- 
pies  of  Barocco  arcbitecture  and  its  luxuriant  wealtb  of  for- 
ffls  in  tbe  bappiest  asanner.   Tbe  striking  développent  in  neie- 
fit,  tbe  great  enjoyieent  in  tbe  treatment  cf  tbe  peoinients  by 
curves,  volute  and  obelisk  terminations,  witn  œany  motives 
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iroai  tiie  aorthern  overlsid  ornement,  tbat   is  hère  trôneforiBecI 
into  Plate  work,  permit  recogifîtioD  cf  a  strong  icfloeDce  of 
tbe  NetfaerlaDdish  late  BeD8issaBCe  and  of  the  ^elgiaii  iarooco. 
The  Plate  style  asaintained  itself  in  tbe  domain  rulea  by  it, 
oificg  te  its  architectural  teodeDcy  allied  to  the  Classistic 
coDceptioB  ef  art,  in  soise  saaller  works  for  nearly  tbree  de- 

"-cades  beyond  tbe  time,  et  wbich  in  the  otber  oarts  cf  tbe  co- 
untry  tbe  Barocco  style  bad  already  been  overcome. 

PORTUGAL.   Onder  tbe  strong  pressure  for  exteneioc  by  Phil- 
ip II  oi  Spain,  Portugal  lost  its  independence  from  the  Haps- 
burgs  in  tS80,  but  thie  was  again  recovered  in  lôôS  in  consé- 
quence of  tbe  «eakening  cf  tbe  Spanisfc  state.   But  Portugal 
never  more  succeeded  in  an  indepenéent  developaent  in  art. Tbe 
great  bospitel  in  Braga  (about  1650)  witb  the  cburch  façade 
flanked  by  two  towere  still  remaiBed  within  reletively  Quiet 
end  clear  forais,  wbieb  frec^Bently  recall  tbe  soutb  eerœan  ea- 
rly  iarooco.   Tbe  palace  tbere  on  tbe  contrary  bears  a  very 
luxuriant  orneeentation,  and  likewise  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  liexic- 
an  (Pig.  51),  wbose  beavy  expression  of  lorm  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced  by  tbe  ëelgian  Barocco.   Tbe  principal  wcrk  of  tbe 
Portugoese  Baroccc  style  is  tbe  Royal  palace  witfi  tbe  monast- 
ery  at  Wafra,  a  colossal  structure  witb  tbe  same  purpose  as 
tbe  E^scuriel  in  Spain  (volume  2,  page  243),  yet  planned  in 
still  ^reater  dimensions  tbat  tbat,  as  a  rectangle  725.1  ^ 
623. 5  ft.  witb  aine  courts.   The  angles  are  eccented  by  stron- 
gly prcjecting  paviliéne  witb  ogee  curved  domical  roofs;  tbe 
Hiddle  of  tbe  principal  façade  (Pig,  52)  is  o  cupied  oy  tbe 
richly  subdivided  churcb  façade  witb  two  towers,  bebind  wbich 
rises  the  cburch  dosBe  elevated  on  a  high  druBi.   In  spite  of 
its  magnitude  and  tbe  imiBense  expendixure,  mder  wbich  tbe  s 
sBiall  Gountry  became  poor,  tbis  building  can  raise  no  ouesti- 
OB  of  artistic  importance.   As  arcbitect  is  named  a  Geraoan, 
Jonann  fi^riedricn  Dudovici  from  fieçensburg.   Juvara  frcm  Turin 
erected  in  foisbon  in  tbe  years  1731-1734  tce  fcoyal  palace  oi 

^-'  Ayada  and  tbe  Patriercbal  churcb  in  ti)e  style  oi  tbe  Classis- 
tic Italien  Barooco.   AboBt  the  aaiddle  of  the  18  tb  century, 
tbere  also  came  into  use  in  Portugal  as  into  tbe  adjacent  co- 
untry  tbe  severe  Classicisi»  witb  its  intentional  contrast  to 
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the  Barocco,  its  tasteless  and  rigid  ccrrectcees. 

à.   Arcbitecture  in  the   Penoo  of  ibe   Barocco  end 
Bococo  Styles  in  Prance. 

I.   Historical  pevelopinent..  and  Style. 

îiie  political  advance  made  by  tiie  irencn  etate  after  fraDC- 
is  I,  and  tbat  las  re^ained  in  tbe  entire  16  tfa  and  17  tb  cen- 
turies, fiad  as  a  resuit  a  graduel  transfer  to  Prance  of  tbe 
political  centre  cf  gravity.   Also  in  tbis  country  bad  tbe  re- 
formation  developed  violent  strife  and  blcody  wers  tbrougb  t 
tbe  activity  of  tbe  Huguenots,  from  wnicn  Gstbolicism  came  o 
out  victorious,  indeed  witbcut  suoceeding  in  completely  over- 
pcwering  Brotestantisfli,   iy  tbe  edict  ;cf  Nantes  (1598)  en  tbe 
one  band  tbe  Catbolic  faitb  was  declared  te  tbe  tbe  religion 
of  tbe  State,  and  en  tbe  otber  ProtestantisiE  wes  publicly  re- 
coinized  as  a  religioue  association.  As  in  Italy  »Bd  Belgium 
tbe  cburcb  also  in  Srance  zealously  cared  for  its  internai 
défense  and  strengtb.   îce  abundant  ecclesiastical  activity 
developed  oy  tbe  counterreformation  urgently  fcstered  ite  re- 
lations to  tbe  intellectuel  and  social  life  of  tbe  nation.It 
Wes  cbiefly  tbe  tj^afissiitter  of  the  intellectual  and  artietic 
impulses  proceediBg  froiri  Italy.   èut  tbe  Huguenots  likewise 
were  not  inferior  in  activity  te  tbe  state  cnurcn  in  tbe  pro- 
vinces dominated  by  tbem,   Tbey  bad  found  tbeir  adberents  in 
the  citizen  clâÊS  in  tbe  cities  and  sbowed  tbeiEselves  as  act- 
uel représentatives  of  a  œore  intelligent  end  expressed  con- 
ception of  tbe  national  life  and  art.   In  the  Netherlands  the 
opposition  led  te  an  entire  séparation.   In  F'rance  the   great- 
ly  strengthened  kingâoiE  foraied  the  power,  tbat  dominated  and 
coffiprised  ail  tendeDcies;  it  dreireetholice  as  well  as  Hugue- 
nots intc  its  service.  The  opinions  expressed  by  thèse  part- 
ly  resulted  in  independent  création»  beside  eaeh  otber,  part- 
ly  alternately  influenced  eachrother,  and  partly  cowbined  in 
a  common  freely  cbosen  work, 

By  tbe  internai  conditions  of  the  Prencb  state  was  reqoired, 
not  only  kht  higèest  development  of  ail  persons  at  command, 
but  also  tbeir  barmonious  working  togetber  as  much  es  possible. 
Ricbelieu's  administration  (pa^e  61)  had  as  a  result  a  gênerai 
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centrelization  of  the  pcwer  of  tfie  state  end  of  ail  public  1 
life,  froffi  wbieb  tce  capital  Paris  derived  tbe  ^reatest  bene- 
fit.   It  became  tfie  centre  and  etarting  point  of  ail  tfce  int- 
^;  ellectoal  and  ertistic  mtereste  cf  France,  a  city  f  illed  i»i- 
tb  a  splendid  life  and  witb  great  aims.   The  tense  aationel 
feeling  pressed  toward  independent  activity,  for  freedoi»  fro» 
Itslian  tuteiage  in  Qaestions  cf  cciltore  and  of  intellect,  f 
for  indepenéent  appréciation  of  tbe  antique  also  native  on 
Prenci)  scil,  end  of  tbe  laws  cf  art  transmitted  by  it.   At  t 
tbe  same  tinie  tbe  kinédom  developed  into  en  unlimited  royal 
power.   Tbe  inclinations  cf  tbe  ebsolute  œonarcb  were  devoted 
to  an  externally  aiost  iaipressive  personif ication  of  tbe  mona- 
rcbical  principle.   §y  tbe  netionally  proud  and  vainglorious 
Srench  people  tbe  ostentstious  develoement  of  court  life  rou- 
nd support  and  public  approval,   Tbus  in  tbe  internai  and  ex- 
ternal  conditions,  france  found  ail  bases  and  iœpellïBg  forc- 
es for  an  indeed  divided,  yet  by  ite  entire  nature  free,  nat- 
ional and  magnificent  évolution  of  art. 

In  a  still  higher  degree  tban  in  tbe  period  of  tbe  Kenaiss- 
ance  did  art  tben  receive  an  expressed  courtly  cbaracter.  Its 
entire  development  was  connected  witn  reigns  of  tbe  différent 
iEGnarcbs  and  witb  tbe  ectivity  of  tbe  artiste  preferred  by  t 
tnem.   At  tbe  tiaie  wben  Ricbelieu  conriHienced  bis  epocb-Biakine 
labors  as  a  statesman  (lc84)  until  tbe  majora ty  of  Louis  }(IV 
(lôôl),  was  coffipleteo  tbe  transition  iron  tbe  late  Renaissan- 
ce to  tbe  Bvjrocco.   Wben  tbe  king  érasped  tbe  reins  of  gover- 
nment,  to  become  bis  own  minister  end  even  to  guide  tbe  fate 
of  tbe  country,  tbe  Prencr  Rarocco  style  set  in  in  fuil  force, 
Under  nis  long  reign  tbis  developed  into  a  spécifie  national 
art  style.   During  tbe  Regency  (1715-1723)  tbe  Barocco  style 
tben  si&tured  intc  a  very  interestiné  transition  staée  to  tbe 
lest  eppearance  of  tbe  style  developed  fron:  tbe  late  Renaiss- 
ance, tbe  Rococo.  * 

*  Ihe  name   'Rococo^    ia   derived   /pom    "  rocail  l  e"  ,-\oshëll    or 
grotte   work,    which    ployé   a  great    part    in    the   new  world   of   fo- 
rm.      It    18   général ly  oommon    in  ^erman^,      The   French   name    ths 
différent    phases   of    the   st^le,    as    in    the   Renaissance,    after 
the   names   of    their   kings.    (Volume   9.,    vage   247). 
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Thus  we  bave  to  distinguish  four  style  phases  in  tbe  period 
cf  tbe  Barooco  and  tbe  Rococo  in  Prence. 

1.  The  early  Baroocc  (style  of  Louis  XIII"),  wijicb  still 
prevsiled  in,  tbe  minority  cf  Lcuis  XIV,  tbus  falliné  in  tbe 
tiaie  from  1625-1643, 

g.  Tbe  àevelc^eà   Barocco  ("style  of  Louis  XÎV")  froot  1643- 
1715. 

â.   Tûe  esrly  Bccoco  ("style  of  tbe  ReeeDcy'')  froa  1715-1723, 
wbose  style  colorin^  bowever  contiDued  to  about  1735. 

4.  Tbe  deve}M»m   ftoccco  ("style  of  bouis  XV")  trou.  1723  ( 
(or  1735)  te  17S0. 

We  sbail  see  in  tbe  fcllowing,  tbat  tbe  appelletions  of  "Ba- 
rooco" and  "Rococo",  in  apolicetion  to  tne  art  styles  in  tbe 
respective  épocbs  are  not  generelly  correct,  tbat  ratber  tbe 
.^ertisti  working  beside  each  other  went  différent  iseys,  corres- 
Donding  to  tbe  peiore  ffientioned  divereity  ®f  tfaeir  views  and 
tbe  inequalities  of  tbe  court  influence,  snd  in  part  pursued 
entirely  opposed  aims.   In  ceneral  may  be  distin^uisbed  tbree 
principal  tendencies.  One  is  tbat  tî   tbe  ^roper  Barocco  inas- 
ters.  Tnese  willingly  adopt  tbe  influences  proceediné  irom 
Ttaly  and  work  tbem  over  in  tbe  national  sensé.  Tbe  otbers 
are  ratber  tbeorists,  classicists,  adhérents  of  e   severe  aca- 
demÈc  conception  of  art  and  cf  its  probleus.   The  third  occu- 
pies  a  position  between  tne  two,  is  inclined  sometimes  more 
to  one  or  tbe  otber  side,  ot  it  décides,  as  finally  bécane  t 
tbe  Beneral  rule,  for  a  severe  ciassistic  style  in  tne  exter- 
ne! architecture,  and  in  tne  internai  fer  a  free  conception 
of  art  in  tbe  sensé  of  the  flourisbing  Barocco  or  Rococo. 
flence  in  considering  tbe  species  of  styles,  we  shall  also  so- 
metiBGes  mention  tbe  leading  Hiasters,  wbo  are  te  be  regerded 
as  tbeir  principal  représentatives. 

Tne  early  êarocco  style  was  introduced  Dy  Jacques  Lemercier 
(Le  Mercier,  1585-1654),  a  oupil  of  Salooîon  Debrosse  (voluŒe 
2,  cage  2Ô4),  tbe  arcbitects  favored  by  Ricûelieu.  Leiïiercier 
wes  in  Italy  for  several  years,  tnere  became  acQuainted  witb 
tbe  art  style  oi  tbe  Barooco,  wbich  be  willinèiy  adopted,  but 
gredually  clerified  it  in  tbe  sensé  of  the  Prencb  spirit.  T 
ïhe  conditions  were  indeed  in  France  différent  froiri  tbose  in 
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Italy.   Tue  court  life  produced  peculiar  and  neii  reouireBients, 
wbich  were  tirst  to  be  coDsidered  in  palace  architecture.   In- 
steed  of  tbe  Italiac  palace,  jèrand  in  itself,  vainglorious, 
but  quite  inconvénient  in  tbe  arrangeœent  and  treatment  of  t 
tbe  oroper  living  epartnents,  were  reooired  first  of  ail  hab- 
itableness  and  coDsfort.   In  Italy  public,  social  and  family 
life  was  cl)iefly  epent  on  the  great  squares,  in  tbe  streets, 
tne  loggias  and  tbe  courts;  but  in  Paris  already  on  account 
of  the  climate,  it  was  developed  in  tbe  salons  and  tbe  more 
private  rooais  of  tbe  family  résidence.   Assemblages  were  ind- 
eed  not  rejecteo.   îbe  absolute  monarcby  and  ^reat  nobles  em- 
ulsting  it  ratber  demanded  the  development  of  external  magnif- 
icence as  weli,  and  perhaps  more  tban  in  Italy.   But  less  was 
required  for  tbe  street  view  then  fer  tbe  rooius,  in  wbich  tbe 
courtly  and  social  life  passed.   Tbe  Sirencb  château  must  tbere- 
fore  afford  a  very  impressive  and  convenient  baoitetion  accor- 
ding  to  tbe  nuaiber,  tbe  dimensionB,  and  liée  séquence  of  the 
social  and  living  rooms,  and  in  regard  to  the  tasteful  erran- 
geffi€Dt  of  the  small  roows  and  tbe  corridors  for  tbe  bousekeep- 
inè  and  tbe  servants.  Icri  tbevrmanner  in  wbich  thèse  were  to 
De  ôttained,  the  wife,  wbo  at  tbat  time  clsyed  a   éreet  cart 
not  only  in  society  and  pelitice  but  also  in  tbe  art  require- 
oients,  had  a  determining  influence  accordine  to  tradition. 
It  is  steted  tbat  queen  Karia  sent  ber  own  architect  te  the 
talented  Marquise  de  Ranibouillet,  well  known  for  ber  good  is- 
flaence  on  famous  couittryaien,  whcse  œansion  (Hôtel  d'O)  pass- 
ed for  the  idéal  ©f  habitable  and  comfcrtable  arrangeaient. 
In  this  oocurred  tbe  errengefflent,  wbere  the  grand  stairway 
was  transferred  from  the  siiddle  axis  to  the  side  of  the  entr- 
ance  hall  in  crder  to  oDtain  an  unbroken  séries  of  pcoeds  on 
tbe  garden  façade.   The  difflensions  of  the  rconis  variée  with 
their  purpcses.   5'or  the  more  intiaiate  affaire  were  orovided 
smeller  rooms.   The  asarquise  had  placed  the  dcors  besiae  tte 
Windows  en  a  conticuous  axis.   Wcen  abcut  the  middle  ot  the 
17  th  century  the  famous  lady  was  frequently  confined  te  ber 
bed  in  conséquence  of  illness,  she  caused  the  oed  in  her  sle- 
eping  rooii)  to  be  enclosed  by  a  balustrade  as  a  screen,  and 
thencef crth  received  there  the  visite  of  her  Œore  intimate 
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friends.   tbe  example  given  by  her  found  imitetioD.   Tbe  sle- 
epin^  cfaaœber  witn  tbe  state  bed  became  tbe  favorite  spartnie- 
Et  of  toe  ?'rencfj  château.  (Fié.  83).   Also  in  otber  noatters 
tbe  treatœent  of  tbe  ^round  pian  of  tne   Botel  d'C  as  a  model 
lûfluenced  tbe  royal  buildings. 

Tbe  bigber  and  lower  ûobility  adopteq  tbe  court  torms.   It 
no  longer  personified  tbe  iedependent  cnivalry,  treiced  in  ie 
ffiiiitary  service,  but  an  iniellectoal  and  intellectualistic 
Society  of  tbe  salons,  tbat  busied  itseif  witb  politics,  sci- 
ence and  art,  and  pleased  itseif  by  tbe  care  of  tbe  person, 
court  étiquette  and  bigb  life.   To  externalities  and  tbe  cou- 
rt cérémonial  was  devoted  tiie  éreetest  attention.   It  was  re- 
garded  and  treated  alaiost  as  a  sépare  te  and  important  science. 
As  in  everytbiûg  else,  so  also  in  tbe  pians  of  tbe  resideeces 
of  tbe  nobles  and  even  in  tbe  mansion  of  tbe  well  to  do  priv- 
ate  citizen  was  deteiœinative  tbe  model  given  by  tbe  court. 

By  Louis  Jtjevau  (Le  Vau,  1612-16/0)  and  Pierre  Lemuet  (1591- 
1669)  lollowed  a  typical  développent  of  tbe  ground  plan  of  t 
tbe  City  aaanséon  (botel);   tûe  iatter  iaio  down  tbe  requireic- 
ente  relatine  to  it  in  a  stafldaro  work  publiabed  in  1647.  A 
âccording  to  iftis  tiae'beiièiaés  for  tbe  résidence,  if  possio- 
le,  snould  not  ce  erected  directly  on  tbe  street,  but  sbould 
be  separated  from  it  by  a  lorecourt.   In  tbe  building  itseif 
only  tbe  bousekeepiné  and  subordinate  rooffis  sbould  lie  on  tbe 
Street  side,  but  tbe  apartments  intended  for  tbe  resédence 
sbould  ce   arrangea  on  tbe  garden  lacsde.   In  tbe  aïiddle  sbou- 
ld be  pleced  tbe  gr^et  f estai  bail,  at  botb  sides  of  wbicb 
sboula  âd^join  tbe  "antecbaœbers".   Tne  line  of  tbis  roonj  or 
suite  sbould  teraiinate  in  tbe  sleeping  cbamber.   îbe  external 
arcbitecture  *•*-  and  tbis  cbaracteriees  tbe  i^*rencfl  conception — 
shoulo  retaïc  a  simple,  èolo  and  distinéuisbed  appearance  on 
tbe  Street  façade  and  on  tbe  court  next  tbe  street,  but  snou- 
lû  D6  ricb  and  splendid  on  tne  ôarden  lacade.   înus  tne  arcb- 
itectural  effect  was  first  of  ail  determined  for  tbe  occupant 
of  tbe  résidence  and  bis  guests,  since  only  tbese  bad  admiss- 
ion to  tbe  Éarden. 

Tbe  arcbitectural  treatment  by  Leaîercier  sbows  m  tbe  conc- 
eption and  tbe  treatment  of  détails  a  stroné  influence  oi  It- 
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Italien  ferms.   Yet  tbe  spécifie  greûcti  taste  in  art  is  attes- 
tée! by  a  fira  adbereDCe  to  pavilion  architecture,  to  tbe  ùiftb 
roof  over  eecn  separate  portion  of  tbe  building,  and  to  ttie 
refinéffient  of  tfce  memisers  and  of  ail  détails.   On  tJie  wtoole 
is  apparent  iess  monuffientality,  but  éreater  élégance  and  charoi. 
Levau  bad  eœployed  in  bis  first  period  tbe  Italian  Barocco  mo- 
tives in  a  free  choice  and  beside  tbe  Dortbern.   eut  in  bis 
later  tiaie  was  coflipleted  a  transition  to  tbe  national  art  st- 
yle.  He  frequently  oœitted  tbe  orders;  angle  quoms  end  wall 
strips  appeared  in  tbeir  places.   The  wall  surfaces  oftec  re- 
ceived  a  subdivision  by  encloBures.   Witb  tbe  réfection  of  t 
tbe  great  arcbiAectural  expédients  came  tne  tendency  te  refi- 
neofient  of  détails.   Leœuet  in  bis  first  works  was  still  enti- 
rely  dépendent  upon  tne  œasters  of  tbe  S'rencn  cieb  and  iate 
Renaissance,  but  he  showed  bimself  later  accessible  to  Itali- 
an influences,  wben  fie  eœployed  the  architectural  œembers  and 
Roman  oriiainental  work  in  a  toierably  severe.  concjeption. 

Ail  thèse  masters  were  excellent  in  seirit  and  in  internai 
as  external  and  formative  creati»©  power  by  the  important  Fr- 
ançois Mansert  (1598-1666).   fie  not  only  studied  zealously 
tne  works  of  tbe  Italien  tbeèrists,  but  likewise  tbe  antique, 
in  crder  to  penetcAte  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  aoysteri- 
ee  oï  itB  ette&t,*  ,..Be   desired  to  furnish  architecture  by  its- 
elf  witb  full  effect,  independently  of  décorative  work  in  re- 
lief.  He  sought  its  beauty  by  its  own  expédients,  fié. first 
brougbt  into  well  conceived  relations  the  required  rooojs  in 
tbeir  areas,  arrangeaient  and  construction,  and  tben  devoted 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  treetinent  of  tbeir  détails.  B 
But  he  elso  desired  te  obtain  a  national  style,  and  tberefcre 
paid  ereat  attention  to  tbe  œasters  of  the  trench  Benaissance. 
By  the  steep  roofs  rising  above  tbe  principal  comice,  the  v 
vertical  dcrmer  Windows  breaking  throuéb  theni,  *  and  the  tell 
and  JBonuffientelly  treaied  cnimneys,  he  produced  a  very  animat- 
ed  outline  and  thereby  a  powerful  total  effect  of  tbe  supers- 
tructure, by  which  was  required  a  certain  restreint  in  the  e 
effect  of  the  masses  in  the  suJDdivision  cf  the  façade.   Por 
the  architectural  treatient  he  employed  for  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  the  architecturel  orders  of  coluffins  or  pilasters 
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in  tfte  aiost  cberBinj^  groupinê  ead  in  an  extreaiely  noble,  con- 
ceived  as  severely  classical,  very  ficely  designed  profiles. 

(Pi^s.  54,  55,  78).   fffeaDCOie  MâBsart  was  an  iodeoendent  8Dd 
poweriuJr ertistic  individuality.  Tùe   teries  of  lorms  orevail- 
in  Italy  in  bis  tiBoe  were  œost  tiaorcughly  ref  inèd  tsy  hiao  in 
tûe  sensé  of  the   trench  spirit,  strivin^  for  charoa  end  elega- 
fice;  be  «as  a  tborou^hly  national  «aster,  whoee  s^round  prlnc- 
iples  and  aiois  were  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Dejjrcsse.  fie 
indeed  never  entered  tbe  service  of  the  kiné. 

*  Thèse  dormer   Windows   were    later   commonly    termed   'mansarde" 
after  francoië  Uansart,    and    the  form   «/  the   broken   rtsof   pref- 
erred   ày    him   ùleo   raceived    the   name   ©/  ''mansard   Boof, 

îne  developeô  Barocco  style  of  Louie  XIV  takes  its  start  t 
froiD  tiDÉ  activity  of  a  master,  wncse  ground  pricciples  in  ma- 
'  ny  respects  were  entirely  opposed  te  tbcse  of  à^ansart,  of  Ôh- 
arles  Lebrun  fl619-1690).  Beéinninê  as  e  painter  from  the  s 
schcol  :ci  tbe  severe  N.  Coussin  (died  1665),  who  nad  pénétra- 
ted  into  tbe  spirit  of  tne  antique  laore  deeply  than  any  of  f) 
bis  conteuporaries,  and  from  whoBj  a  certain  scientific  concep- 
tion of  art  nad  been  transmitted  to  biai,  be  betook  hiaiself  to 
Italy  (1048),  wbere  tbe  art  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  (paee  33)  e 
exerted  a  determining  influence  upén  bim.   In  tbe  year  1646 
ne  cocoffienced  nis  rien  activity  in  Paris,   Rere  be  showed  hiin- 
self  a  bignly  éifted  représentative  of  tbe  edvanced  Italian 
Barooco  style,  wbicb  was  diverted  by  bim  into  tbe  course  of 
tbe  Prencb  art  taste.   In  bis  works  Lebrun  took  arcbitecture, 
sculpture  and  paintinç  into  bis  service  in  equal  proportions, 
but  bao  at  coiBffiand  ail  ricbness  in  œaterials  and  tecbnics,  p 
personifyiné  witb  perfect  certainty  tbe  entire  meaninê  of  the 
ostentations  court  existence.   îbe  entire  séries  of  fornis  of 
Italian  art  was  accepted  by  bim,  but  «as  transforaied  m  tbe 
îrencb  secse  m  regard  to  a  more  classical  severity,  particu- 
larly  in  a  very  ï-oderate  use  of  curves,  and  a  finer  and  proc- 
erly  subdued  forais  of  détails,  enriched  by  &  darinô  naturali- 
Sffl,  in  wbicb  be  excelled  ail  Boman  arcbitects  of  tbat  time. 
Lebbun  employed  tbe  arcnitectural  orders  of  pilasters  (Pi^. 
56),  wnen  be  inienaed  a  grand  eifect,  but  be  oreferred  otber- 
wise  broed  and  showily  treated  enciosiné  bord  ers  for  suodivi- 
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subdividinÉ  tce  walls  and  ceiling  and  ior  eDClosiog  Windows, 
doorways,  reliefs,  painticge  and  gobeline.  *  In  an  extremely 
fanciful  lay  %he   différent  moulded  niembers  were  adcrned  by 
freely  trested  eéé-and-dart  and  foliaèe  moulainÊS,  cearl  bea- 
ds  and  tbe  liKe.  feuxuriant  enaffiel  work,  in  wbicb  acantnus 
scrolls  witb  fleshy  lEOdeling»  Dut  witc  very  fineiy  treated 
leaf  outlines  and  naturalistic  rosettes  ©f  leaves  clayed  tfee 
chief  part,  animated  the   panels,  tbe  broken  ani^les  and  tbe 
caps»(&^igs.  57,  80).  The  material  on  tbe  walls  is  marble  for 
tbe  structural  aiemoers,  stucco  for  tbe  enclosmg  borders,  bo 
botb  on  tbe  walls  and  tbe  ceilinês,  in  cofflDination  with  ricb 
gilding. 

*  Gooelina   are    tapeatfies   woven   by    kand   and    rspresenting   e 
entire   paintinffs, 

It  wâs  not  surprisin^,  that  tbe  show-loving  king  Louis,  wi- 
tù   tbe  ffiost  iffipressively  ccnceived  personif ication  of  bis  Po- 
wer and  bis  personality,  end  efter  be  bad  learned  bis  capeci- 
ty  and  bis  art  skill,  sbould  bave  éiven  bis  entire  confidence 
to  Lebrun,  and  on  tbe  érection  of  bis  résidence  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, sbould  bave  given  te  biir  tbe  ADagnificent  problesi. 
Lebrun  was  tbe  mosi  iniluential  arcbitect?  of  bis  tinoe  in  R'ra- 
nce,  tne  crestcr  of  tbe  ^rencr  Barocco  style  striving  for  maé- 
nificence,  that  afforded  to  tbe  passionate  monarcb  tbe  desir- 
ed  oeckéround  for  bis  luxurious  and  animated  festivals. 

Lebrun  bad  éradually  supplanted  ail  otber  arcbitects  in  tbe 
favor  of  tbe  king.  But  tbe  art  style  developed  by  bim  eould 
ûot  secure  supremacy  in  tbe  domain  of  tbe  art  lift  of  Paris, 
Dor  permanently  in  tbat  .cf  tbe  royal  court.   The  adhérents  of 
tbe  severe  classical  conception  represented  by  Prancoie  Mans- 
art  souêbt  to  work  in  bis  sensé,  and  tbey  bad  iaportant  men 
of  tbe  ifitellecteal  aristicracy  on  their  side.  Tbe  érection 
of  tbe  Louvre  wes  te  be  a  test  of  stren^th  in  tne  contest  of 
tne  two  tendencies  in  art,   Tn  ths  year  15c4  tne  ?rencn  ^ov- 
emment  arranéed  a  compétition  for  obtainin^  ths   clans  for  t 
tne  atill  lackin^  east  yvinâ,  for  wnich  Levau  and  his  ûucil  d 
Dorbay  haj  furniahad  a  design  kact  in  thé  ancient  style,  as 
tney  Delieved.   Tha  most  esteamed  arcnitccts  carticU'iitcd  m 
it,  amoag  tbem  being  François  Mansart,  Lemercier,  Jean  Maroc 
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and  Pierre  OoiLart.   Tne  clan  i'arni3he:i  oy  Sranccia  Mansart 
obcainsd  tne  aDoroval  cf  the  ^ovemment.;  but  its  axecution 
failed,  smce  ttia  inaster  wcuid  net  saCjecc  nimaslf  to  tfte  ob- 
iipations  procosect  to  hifn.   ëecause  men  could  not  aérée  m  t 
me   acceptance  of  another  desi-^n,  Bernmi  (caee  30),  who  pas- 
3eô.   for  the  mcac  akilful  cf  ail  liviné  architects,  was  reQui~ 
Tcd  to  éive  his  cpinioû  on  the  desiéna  oresented.   Sernini  h 
bimselt  Cîatnt  to  Paris.   Be  was  receivsd  there  wltn  orincely 
honora,  auch  as  were  nei&her  shown  before  nor  èater  to  an  ar- 
ci3t.   île  rejected  tne  worKg  offered  and  orepared  a  Project 
himself,  that  «as  restricted  entirely  to  the  enclosed  neonumen- 
tai  cbaracter  oî  tbe  Italian  calace  architecture  cf  the  Baroo- 
co  period.  (tfie.  53).   But  aince  ne  bad  paid  no  attention  to 
the   national  ffrencn  tâste  in  art,  as  it  had  been  trained  esc- 
ecially  by  Mansart's  works,  iia  thereby  fcund  no  accroval.   W 
Without  havin^  reached  any  positive  resuit,  ^e  must  a^ain  re- 
tura  to  Italy.   Now  tne  iafiusntial  ?'rencn  coet,  Oharles  Per- 
rault, a  zealous  defender  01  sevare  classical  rsqulreirienta, 
went  to  the  crincioal  ainister  and  the  kin^  with  a  new  olan 
oreoared  oy  nis  bro&iier  Claude  Perrault  (lcjl3-1388),   The  de- 
cidiûii  ---  iodcto  m  view  oi  cr.c  or-ei"3r3n;^e  Oi  the  Kin5  lqc 
cne  majesoic  and  aaro-ionious  etfeco  ol    tne  colurrinar  ^r^nitect- 
ure —  m  nis  t'avor.   Bernmi 's  design  and  anothsr  plan  luaae 
oy  Levau  were  rsjecLcd,  Perrault' 3  was  adooted  and  executed. 
(1Ô57-1Ô74;  I+19.  51).   Claude  Perrault  was  orieiaally  a  phys- 
ician,  who  ousied  nir/iseli  ^reatly  witn  architecture.   He  tran- 
slated  Vitruvius  intc  Frencn  (lc73)  and  m  a  very  clear  ores- 
entation,  and  he  aopeared  in  speech  and  writios;;  for  an  artis- 
tic  and  ûnilosocnical  foode  of  considering  archi  cecture  and  1 
its  problcûs  m  close  relation  to  tne  antique.   înus  beside 
tne  flourisninâ  Baroccc  of  Lebrun  also  oams   into  favor  at  tne 
court  tne  severe  ciassicism. 

The  Louvre  compétition  had  oroduced  a  strcnt  contes t  on  art 
questions  in  public  ooinion,  under  tne  iinoression  of  wnich  a 
and  chiefly  t)y  the  ur^ency  of  the  norfchers  Poi-rault,  the  foun- 
din^5  01  an  institution  followed,  that  in  future  should  oecorne 
the  startinâ  point  and  sucoort  of  classicisn,  tnat  of  the  noy- 
ai Acaaensy  of  Architecture.  (Id71).   Tne  tasK  was  rrooosed  to 
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it  to  impart  public  instruction  on  the  rules  cf  architecture, 
as  they  are  ^iven  by  tne  most  diatinguished  iBonuiBenta  of  ant- 
iQuity  and  the  worka  and  writings  of  the  great  masters,  eart- 
icularly  of  the  highly  esteenaed  Balladio.   As  an  instructor 
and  leader  of  the  institution  François  Blondel  (lcfl^~16S3) 
was  called.   He  was  previously  a  mathematician,  then  an  art- 
illery  officer.   în  his  office  as  instructor,  ois  literary  w 
f//;works,  bis  designs  and  executed  architectural  works,  he  show- 
ed  himself  as  an  excressed  adhèrent  of  a  severe  classicism. 
In  ûia  éreat  nork,  ''Cours  d'Architecture",  toat  appeared  in 
1075  in  Paris,  he  first  returns  to  tne  antique  in  regard  to 
the  explanation  ef  the  five  columnar  orders,  and  net  fserely 
to  the  RoDian,  but  also  to  the  Srecian,  which  he  places  higher 
in  the  power  cf  design  than  the  SoiBan.   He  adopteâ  the  orders 
as  conceived  by  Vitruvius  and  tne  later  theorists  Vignola,  F 
i^alladio  and  Scamozzi,  and  with  regard  to  their  scientlfic  b 
basis  by  Léon  Battista  Âlberti.  (Volume  S)»   He  established 
a  theory  cf  prcportions  extending  to  ail  carts  cf  the  orders 
of  columns,  whose  "tnodule"  was  to  serve  as  a  basai  condition 
for  a  perfectly  harironious  effect,  since  every  variation  froiB 
i&  croduced  a  disccrd.  With  oarticular  e^BDOdsis  he  rejected 
the  oeavy  ornamental  v^ork  cf  the  Barocco  style,  devotea  te  an 
error  in  taste  in  nis  oomion.   The  tendency  Dursued  oy  Borro- 
ffiini  he  designated  as  the  very  worst  sin  against  good  taste 
and  against  the  laws  of  beauty, 

Blondel  even  plainly  went  farther  then  Perrault  in  his  clas- 
sistic  deir-ands.   'The  latter  deaipad  to  recognize  in  the  "ord- 
ers" not  a  lefinite  law  fixed  for  ail  times,  but  only  the  har- 
aicnious  course  of  the  architecture  of  tne  accients,  which  one 
in  otoer  times  and  witn  other  viens  might  cnange  aocording  to 
Dis  own  design.  *  But  Blondel  had  most  adhérents.   He  was  a 
distinguished  teacher  and  therefore  exercissd  â  very  stron^ 
influence  upon  the  architecfcs  leaving  the  Acadeœy. 

♦  How  freély   Perrault    opposed    the   antique    is   very   strihing- 
ly   ahown    in    hia   worka   and   meaaurementa  for    the   Louvre.      The 
wing   ereated    by   him   riaea   aoout    IS.I    ft.    higher    than    the   oou- 
rt   faoade   by   Leaaot.      In   order    to   remedy    îhia    miatake,     Perra- 
ult   GOUdtruoted   an   entire   aîory    tnatead    of  Leaciot*8   hdlf   ato- 
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8tofy.      Sinoe    the    louber   retaia&d   fanais   already   Had    the   Roman 
or  oorinthian   erder,    and    the   plaaiag    «/  a    ludoan   or    lonie    or- 
der   aboue    it    appearad    inadmisaable,    h@   deaired    to   produae   a 
new   frensh   form   of   oolumn,    even   aarpasaing    the  Borinthian   or- 
der    in   lightness   and   ëleganoa .      fa   obtain    idsaa      and    aaggeat- 
iGns  for    this,     the   king   at    the   regueat   Qf   Perrault    in    the   ye- 
ar   lô'/l    ordered   a  gênerai    oompetition   among   artiata.      The   re- 
aalt   waa   entirély  négative.      Ifith   seauliar    tranaformationa  P 
ëerraul  t    himaêlf   ohoae   aa   new   ornamental    motiuea  for   hia   oap- 
itals    a  erown   and   feathera--   men  did   not    advanoe   beyond    the 
eld   forma,    --   Blondel,     the   direotor   of    the   Academy,    aaw    in    t 
the    laGh   s/  reaUlta  from   lerraul  t^  a  prooeeding    the   beat   eeiA-^ 
enoe   of    the  oorreotneaa   of   hia  own  demanda. 

The  kÎQg  retained  at  tbe  time  in  wbich  the  ccntest  about  t 
the  façade  of  the  Louvre  went  on,  and  even  later  still  his 
task  fer  Lebrun  and  the  art  style  cultivatsd  by  ûim.  Certain- 
ly  it  also  bcca/Be  generally  percepoible  in  tnese  changea;  tfl- 
ère  was  comcleted,  even  if  slowiy  and  inconspicaously  an  app- 
roximation to  the  severer  classiatic  CGncection.   îhe  cause 
CI  this  13  indeed  te  be  sougnt  less  in  a  change  in  tne  aiind 
of  Lebrun,  tban  in  the  influence  of  the  court.   Sven  for  Lou- 
is XTV  canne  a  time  in  wùicn  he  was  satiated  by  his  poupcus  a 
and  luxurious  court  life  and  lonéed  for  restraint  and  simpli- 
city.   He  becaine  conscious  of  tne  weakaning  of  his  life  of 
fy  ■•  the  sensés  snô  the  transiTorifi^fo's  of  nis  ^r^nàcur.   'The  inist- 
ortunes  by  which  his  family  was  visited,  did  not  reiaain  witb- 
out  influence  udod  hi/n,   Bis  isind  and  stron»^  nature  longed  f 
for  sofflething  higher,  for  the  unchangeable,  and  ne  iioiiBd  bei- 
ore  tne  divine.   The  "sun  king"  was  growing  cld  and  became  a 
ïiian  of  tne  deepest  piety.  Court  festivities  became  rarer  and 
more  moderate.   The  kiné  remeiroered  his  auties  to  the  state. 
He  desiped  to  return  to  siracler  and  natural  ccnditions. 

Thèse  changes  also  scon  appeared  in  tna  art  of  the  court. 
The  youthful  and  extravagant  ostentation  becatfle  clarified  in 
an  increasing  degree  to  an  orderly  restraint,  and  correct  for- 
ûaality  corresoondins  to  the  refined  oustoms  of  the  court  in 
an  académie  sensé  in  the  DhilosoDhy  of  art.   Tbe  orincipal 
raoresentative  of  this  later  style  of  Louis  XIV  wes  ^îules  Har- 
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Bardouin  Macsart  (134Ô-1706),  a  érand  neonew  of  ffraocoia  Man- 
sart.   àfter  Lebrun's  death,  be  was  tbe  artiat  aost  eateeiued 
by  tbe  king.   As  a  DUpil  of  the  Royal  Acadenay  he  had  raceived 
a  severely  classical  trainiB^,  buo  in  his  further  work  under- 
taken  tcgether  with  Lebrun  on  the  oalace  of  Versailles,  be  ad- 
hared  in  regard  to  décoration  to  the   art  tendency  ei  ohat  laas- 
ter.   His  art  in  desién  was  nearly  allied  to  that  ci'  nis  gré- 
ât uncle  S'rancûiB  ^ijanaart.   Tbua  were  combined  iatimataly  in 
bis  créations  tbs  national  elassicisna  with  the  Barocoo  of  Ch- 
arles ebrun,  The  extravagant  luxurianctof  lorin  was  clawifî^ 
ied  froflD  nonessential  accessories,  the  unquiet  oawes  of  the 
lines  were  lessened  by  the  predofflinatin^  straight  line.   îhe 
structural  iEembers  received  a  lighter  treatment,  less  clacul- 
ated  for  effect  of  the  masses.   Gtherwise  flardouin  Mansart 
oreferably  easDloyed  the  colossal  order  and  in  gênerai  great 
expédients.  'The  ornaiBent,  whose  basis  was  still  the  acanthus 
leaf  in  full  nsodeling  allied  to  the  scroll  «crk  of  the  fioman 
iiBperial  ceriod,  yet  treated  with  more  délicate  and  graceful 
outlines,  remained  in  combination  with  naturalistic  accessor- 
ies, but  with  a  freer  orgaflioally  develooed  drawing  in  symme- 
trical  arrangement.   Hardouin  iwansart  tnus  created  a  truly  n 
national  style,  distingoisned  in  effect  as  well  as  élégant  a 
and  attractive.  (ïigs.  59,  ÔO,  33). 

îhe  restraint  cractised  by  the  court,  oartioularly  after  t 
the  end  of  tne  17  th  century,  was  but  unwillinély  followed  by 
the  Prench  nobility  and  the  higher  classes  of  the  Dopulation. 
ffixternally  indeed  men   held  under  the  ban,  in  social  life  as 
well  as  in  architecture,  en  account  of  étiquette  the  formerly 
too  iDucn  restricted  passions.  3o  much  lack  of  restraint  was 
enjoyed  in  the  interior  décoration.   To  ornairient  fell  a  part 
incomparafcly  more  important  than  before.   It  was  developed 
in  a  remarkable  .Tîaaner.   'The  artist  that  created  the  ornament 
of  the  developed  Barocco  style  was  âean  Serain  (died  1711), 
born  in  tjorriine,  who  in  an  interesting  way  combined  the  ara- 
Desque  motives  of  the  Holland-oeroian  Renaissance  with  the  ér- 
and  types  of  the  Italian  acanthus  ornatsent.   Instead  of  the 
heavy  scroll  work  he  treated  that  band  surface  ornaoîent  with 
tne  graceful  iinear  scrolls,  an  example  of  whion  is  given  in 
P^ig,  61,  and  that  characterized  tne  matured  sta>$e  of  the  5ar- 
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fearooGo  style.   Tfie  préférence  for  curves  Lheocefortia  formed 
tûe  grouud  ideas  for  tùe  internai  décoration,  which  stroagly 
reacted  od  tûe  archi&ectural  faeifloers.   Boid  lines  alao  sooq 
traosgressed  eathetic  lawa;  in  the  maaner  by  «bien  classical 
symmetry  subordinates  thèse,  we  recognize  the  différent  stag- 
es of  develoDffleat  of  tlie  lareoco  style.   Tiae  late  Rococo  exh- 
ibits  tne  extremest  liiait  of  this  freedooi  as  opposed  to  clas- 
3ical  severity  in  its  uitimate  conséquences. 

Wben  tiie  éreat  kiag,  who  as  scarcely  a  second  monarcn  exer- 
ted  an  overoowering  influence  on  bis  contemporaries,  closed 
,:  bis  eyes,  and  duke  Bbilip  cf  Orléans  undertook  the  regency  f 
for  tbe  still  iDinor-  suocessor  te  tne  throne,  a  nsan  that  fcll- 
owed  bis  unbridled  tempérament  and  gave  bimself  to  an  enjoyia- 
ent  of  life  at  the  court,  BBore  luxurious  and  unrestrained,  t 
tban  bad  ever  been  tne  case  witb  Louis  )(IV,  wbo  was  oertainly 
not  temperate  in  tbis  respect,  wbicb  almost  abruptly  and  fir- 
ectly  introduced  an  entire  transformation  of  oustoms,   Tbe  ré- 
gent beld  ois  court  m  Paris;  bis  palace  Royal  became  tne  sc- 
ène 01  wild  noûturaal  orgies.   By  tne  exaaiple  eiven  by  bim  in 
Parisian  society  the  restramts  were  reiïoved  irom  the  long  s 
supDressed  cassions.   4  gênerai  inooiorality  stondly  overflowi- 
ns  ail  fcriner  bounds  was  the  conséquence.   Dishonest  and  con- 
scienceless  asembers  of  tbe  Bourse  recommended  and  conducted 
a  financiâl  management,  «bien  witii  deceotive  sbow  promised  i 
infinité  ricbes.   The  irercantile  System  had  claced  ttis  foste- 
rin§  and  practice  of  art  as  useful  and  necessary.   Tbe  inter- 
est  in  architecture  increased  in  the  highest  nsanner.   The  ré- 
gent niaiself  was  greatly  endowed  intellectualiy .   Be  devoted 
a  lively  interest  to  art.   In  tne  sevare  syœifletry  of  tbe  late 
style  of  Louis  )(IV  indeed  ne  found  no  satisfaction.   The  wild 
arrogance  by  whiab.ûe,  the  court,  the  state  and  society  vias 
dofflinated,  demanded  its  own  artistic  expression,  freed  frori) 
ail  restraints.  Tbe  developinent  of  the  Barocco  entered  into 
a  new  phase. 

The  style  of  the  regency  (the  early  fiococo)  had  its  path-br- 
aaking  and  delermining  artist  in  the  court  architect  of  tne 
régent.  Gille-Marie  Oppenort  (Op  den  Oordt),  (1672-1742).  Bis 
father  »aa^a  Netnerlandish  cabinet-maker;  he  received  bis  tr- 
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trâiniûg  firsc  froiQ  Hardouio  î^anaart  ana  then    in  Italy,   The- 
re  lie  closely  adhered  to  the  chief  œasters  :cf  the  develooed 
Barocco  style.   Already  fie  was  termed  by  hia  coûtemporaries 
the  "Borromini  of  PraDoe".  In  hia  oumeroua  designs  for  doors, 
Windows,  mirrora,  iBaotlea,  cartoucnes,  «laral  décorations  and 
the  like,  reproduced  in  copper  engravings,  be  stands  naarest 
the  kûowD  Ttalian  naasters.   B\3t  es   dre/r  the  outlines  oiore  ca- 
refully  and  thus  onore  freely,  without  référence  to  the  class- 
icâl  modcls.   Ail  is  designed  in  relief  and  its  principal  fi- 
eld  is  the  interior  décoration.   Oppenort  believed  hiaiself  to 
create  in  the  spirit  of  tne  antique,  yet  with  a  freer  and  ibo- 
re   energetic  hand.   In  regard  to  the  main  lines  of  the  décor- 
ation, be  dia  not  départ  toc  wideiy  from  the  traditions  of  t 
tne  late  Renaissance,  when  hv^  retained  in  the  great  halls  the 
subdivision  by  pilasters,  even  if  in  a  purely  décorative  way. 
In  contrast  to  the  preceding  eooch  an  expressed  enjoyirent  of 
oold  fcrms  aiade  itseli  iel&.   In  the  smaller  halls  and  livin^ 
rooms  oanels  took  the  place  of  arohitectJïPal  raefnbers,  and  no/î 
entered  into  close  relations  witb  the  ornainent,   Broad  Dands 
with  elastic  profiles  enclosed  not  only  doorways,  Windows  and 
irirrors,  but  also  divided  the  wall  surfaces  into  oanels  betw- 
eenthe  wainscoting  and  ths  cornice,  within  which  was  develop- 
cd  a  complète  panel  décoration,  so  far  as  they  were  not  ijiled 
\,  by  paintings,  gobelins  or  reliefs.   Paraliel  to  tne  main  en- 
closures  then  first  extend  inner  ornaoîental  inculdings,  that 
werg  again  accompanied  by  narrow  strios,  «bien  at  top  and  bot- 
tons  swung  boldly  around  the  angle  and  lost  themselves  in  6he 
nBânifoid  interlaced  web  cf  tne  curves  of  the  panel  ornacsenta- 
tion.   îne  inner  ornaiuental  strip  was  soon  seized  by  the  oîove- 
ment.   Tne  longitudinal  pands  of  tnese  pass  by  broken  angles 
or  rounds  into  the  side  oands  ana  are  finally  entirely  lost 
m  the  ffiiddle  lines,  endins  m  volutes,  tnat  curve  asainst  e 
each  otner;  from  then  tne  ornament  nscstly  develoDs  in  tne  fo- 
rofl  01  oalrfl  leaves  in  shell-like  treatment,  connecoed  witû  le- 
âf  laotives,  around  whicn  graceiul  oaain  ano  sunordinate  lines 
are  curved.   finally  the  centre  banas  are  also  seized  on  by 
the  iBoveiBent,  and  thus  orisinates  everywhere  that  peculiar  a 
animated  iiiterlacting  of  bands,  that  forras  the  ground  idea  i 
in  the  iDOSfc  tnatured  Rococo.  (Pie.  c3).   Yet  the  évolution  of 
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tfle  ornament.oieea  oot  stop  iwitii  tnis  stage;  it  develops  farth- 
er  ic  its  animated  course.  Tbe  curves  scon  lose  tûeir  elast- 
icity,  becoffle  weâker,  less  restraioed  and  finally  appear  oiily 
as  loose  ourie,  wtiiGh  are  slijghtly  held  togetder  at  the  pein- 
ts of  contact.  The  acanthus  leaf  likewise  loges  its  original 
forna;  it  becomes  an  elon.^aiied  sedée-li^e  leaf,  en  which  tfie 
original  leaf  outline  is  scarcely  lonéer  recoénizable.   îoe 
shell  is  a  favorite  elesnent,  Puring  tiie  regenèy  sbells  are 
loosely  inserted  in  tlie  ornament  as  separate  basins.   In  tbis, 
besides  the  influence  of  tbe  Renaissance  always  recognizable 
in  tùe  gênerai  arrangement,  lies  the  characteristic  mark  of 
the  style  oi  the  regency.  ffor  with  the  transformation  of  the 
shell  to  one  foraiing  the  basis  of  tne  entire  ornament  begins 
xhe  séries  of  forms  of  touis  XV. 

'"~  In  the  évolution  of  tùe  style  of  the  regency  with  and  besi- 
èe  Oppenort,  Robert  de  Sotte  (1Ô5Ô-1735)  was  highly  esteeised 
as  decorator,  also  as  architect  and  took  a  orooiinent  part.  As 
a  pupil  of  Hardouin  Viansart  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  a  cl- 
assioal,  though  lighter  and  aore  graceful  mode  of  treat.Bent, 
He  treated  ths  ornament  more  delicately  in  relief,  out  as  be- 
coming  ricner  in  Naturaiistic  accessories.   Over  his  créatio- 
ns âppears  a  refmed  taste.   Instead  of  the  oainting,  he  pre- 
ferred  to  place,  escecially  over  the  mantles,  rairrors  as  an 
innovation  much  iiiiit^T,ed  laCer,  (?igs.  c4,  ÔÔ,  Sô).   Sotte 
was  an  extremely  fertile  srtist,  m  whose  créations  one  o&ay 
folloi  the  style  changes  from  the  severer  classicisaa  of  Louis 
XIV  to  the  Œatured  Rococo.  Fig.  ô4  gives  an  exaaple  of  his 
mode  01  décoration  froffl  tha  last  years  of  the  17  tn  century. 
?fe  shall  lartner  on  (nage  78)  becotue  acquainted  with  his  lat- 
er  style.  Cotte  was  alao  an  instructor  and  after  1Ô99,  dire- 
ctor  of  tne  Âcadeaiy  of  Arcnitecture;  as  sucn  he  formed  a  sch- 
ool  aoBong  the  younger  architects.   A  siœilar  tendency  was  nsa- 
nifested  by  the  likewise  very  iiBoortant  bassuraoce  the  Slder, 
(oirtn-naifie  (iailleteau) ,  who  died  in  1724,  Put  had  a  greater 
tendency  to  bolder  fornas,  richer  crnamental  work  in  relief, 
partioularly  on  façades,  and  to  unrestrained  oeculiar  créat- 
ions in  the  sensé  of  Barocco  treatraent.   Jean  ëaotiiste  Alex- 
ander  Leblond  (1Ô79-1719)  was  allied  to  bioi  in  spirit  and  went 
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aliill  fartiaer  in  ihe   problôii  of  treaténg  the  grouod  plan.   9e 
required  tfie  laost  favorable  connection  possible  of  the  livine 
rooffis  with  the  éarden,  and  therefore  freferred  cne  stcry  bui- 
ldings raised  by  a  few  steps  above  the   ground .   Even  when  the 
stables  were  to  be  included  in  the   dwelling,  tbey  were  to  be 
entirely  separated  froia  tbe  living  cooîbs,  and  the  aaœe  for  t 
the  kitcnens  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent.  any  pen- 
^etration  ci  oâora  into  tiae  oocupied  rooms.   ipor  tne  entire  p 
plan  and  tiie  distribution  of  tbe  rooms  priraarily  regard  for 
tbe  convenience  of  tbe  owners  œust  deternine,   t>or  the  érect- 
ion of  the  formerly  coiimon  and  usual  steep  roofs  no  reason  e 
existed,  since  the  space  thereby  obtained  was  not  reQuired  - 
the  owner  should  bave  no  disturbiné  noise  over  biaself;  rath- 
er  should  the  flat  "Italian''  roof  oe  preierred.   Bence  since 
Ejebloûd  also  laid  down  tûase  groand  priociples  in  literary 
forai  and  was  esteemed  a  very  able  architect  in  artist  circles, 
he  permanently  influenced  in  his  sensé  contemporaries  and  la- 
ter  architects. 

In  the  develoDiuent  of  the  ornameot  the  fsmous  oainter  of  t 
tne  early  Hococo,  Antoine  Watteau  (1SS4-1721)  amon^  otners  t 
took  part  in  a  very  ^reat  measure,   Be  developed  the  ôrotesq- 
ues  cf  Berain  further,  when  he  enclosed  his  very  charming  id- 
yllic  sheoherds  and  the  like  witn  the  scrolled  bands  of  Bera- 
in, but  still  he  gave  to  theffl  a  more  quiet  course  than  Berain, 
and  a  nore  délicate  relief  than  Oppenort.   Watteau  was  also 
the  artist  that  utilized  the  first  systematic  influences  of 
Ooinese  art,  that  became  known  et   that  tiise  by  tne  aiediation 
of  the  Jeanits  and  of  the  Qutch  marine  commerce  in  the  West. 
ëy  the  extraordinary  âDproval,  thafc  his  paintings  and  drawin^ 
es  met  with  in  tne  important  world  —  no  other  artist  so  str- 
ikin^ly  reproduced  like  ûim  contemporary  society  in  its  free 
thoughts  and  acts,  the  unrestrained  en.ioyment  of  life  m  the 
fnidst  01  free  and  charnaing  nature  —  tne  préférence  for  the 
Ghinese  tnerefore  became  gênerai,  as  well  as  for  the  exotic. 

îne  Dflature  Rococo  (style  of  Lcuis  XV)  exhibits  its  apparent 
changes  in  style  by  the  works  of  a  master,  who  indeed  was  ch- 
iëfly  engaged  in  art  industries,  but  by  his  few  works  and  de- 
signs in  the  donain  of  architecture  had  a  path-breaking  infl- 
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iiafluôDce,  of  Aurele  ieis3onier(lô93-175Q) .   It  aopears  tbat 
the  examci»  afforded  by  Suarini  ( oaee  37)  in  bis  native  city 
of  îunn  aroused  the  unrestrained  art  in  design  slumbering  in 
hiiB,  aiad  forced  bim  into  the  tsndency  pursued  by  bim.   Meiss- 
onier  was  already  regarded  Dy  bis  contemporaries  as  tbe  inven- 

/Ktor  of  tbe  speÉific  Rocooo  foras.   8e  stands  in  tbe  same  rel- 
ation tîc  tbe  style  of  tbe  reôenoy  as  Oppenort  to  tbe  later  s 
style  of  Louis  XV.  îbe  Barooco  ideas  as  already  represented 
by  icrrofflini  he  carried  to  tbeir  laost  extreoae  conséquences. 
Tbe  ground  principle  of  tbe  classioists  be  reearded  as  pedan^ 
tic  requirements  of  s  vanquisbed  tiaîe.   ïne  strai^bt  line  was 
almost  completely  rejectea  frcm  ground  clan  and  élévation.  In 
its  Dalec  oocurred  ourvea  of  animated  curvature.   In  tbe  end- 
eavor  to  be  restricted  to  no  répétitions  in  tbe  décorations 
and  to  always  cresent  new  cbarras  to  tbe  eye,  be  rejected  in 
tne  ornament  syametry  in  favor  of  asymmetry.   Tbe  increasing 
enjoyiaent  of  nature  *  be  expressed  by  tbe  introduction  of  a 
crise  naturalism  in  tbe  ornament,  yet  witnout  conventionalisos, 
since  it  ir-ust  lead  cnly  to  a  pattern-like  and  monotonous  tre- 
atment.   Tbe  entire  handlinô  cf  tbe  ornement  exoerienced  an 
entire  transformation  by  imeissonier.  ffor  tbe  principal  moti- 
ve be  took  tne  shell.   As  an  organic  object  and  still  consist- 
ing  of  a  solid  iBaterial  was  tbis  so  suited  to  be  an  intermed- 
iate  between  plant  and  arcûiieciiural  forras.   But  its  use  res- 
ulted  in  Rococo  ornaraent  in  an  entirely  free  and  novel  manner. 
Its  bâsis  appears  as  a  soft  and  plastic  material,  wbicb  spre- 
ads  in  tbe  peculiar  swell  of  tûe   upcer  surface  of  tne  sbell 
witn  its  rows  cf  pearls  and  its  too  tbick  edée,  according  to 
the  (Bain  lines  of  the  ornaonent  in  the  Plane,  or  is  kneaded  i 
in  the  holiows,  runs  luxuriantly  over  the  border  and  clings 
to  it,  disapDearing  m  the  most  délicate  relaef  at  its  ends, 

/(Pies.  33,  c7,  39,  70,  71,  36).  An  overflowinô  naturalisa 
lends  to  some  its  spécial  cnarœ.  ^longated  sedge  leaves  acc- 
ompany  the  enclosing  band  and  grow  out  of  tbe  ornaosent  or  pa- 
ss  directly  into  tne  sbell  forra.  Netural  flowers  in  the  most 
chartiiing  grouping  as  light  and  élégant  garlands,  loose  branch- 
es witn  fluttering  leaves  wind  around  out  of  tbe  sbells,  fill 
tbe  angles  and  twist  about  tne  bands.   Gushiné  water,  stalact- 
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stalacLite  fcr-ms,  and  unfoided  wmgs  are  gracefully  added  in 
the  liehtly  aDiraated  flow  of  tne  fanciful  forius. 

♦  Likejjiae    in   oontempofapy    literature,    part  ioularly    in.   Rous- 
seau'a    inspifing  iiritinga   and    the    tenienou   of   poetry    to   shep- 
herd    idylls   and    the   litie,     the   aroueed    and    impêlaiue  feeling 
for  nature  finda    its   oharaoteriatio   expression, 

Tbes  ornaiient  was  priûcically  dsveloced  by  îï^eisaonier  in  h 
iîis  norks  in  tne  art  industries,   Bui  also  for  ita  use  in  er- 
ciîitecture  ne  asade  (after  1725)  numerous  and  astoniahing  des- 
igns, and  also  gave  famous  examples  in  certain  architectural 
structures.  (Page  100).   â  fixed  system  was  secured  by  the  a 
architecture  of  the  Rococo  period  through  tiie  activity  of  the 
royal  architects,  Robert  de  Qotte  and  Sermain  Boff ranà(1667- 
1754).   We  hâve  already  iBentioned  the  former  agong  the  orinc- 
ipal  coasters  of  the  regency.   As  successor  of  Hardouin  Mansa- 
art  and  first  arohitect  of  tne  king  (after  1708),  he  also  ex- 
ercised  under  Louis  XV  for  a  décade  a  deteriuining  influence 
on  the  arcbitectora  of  the  court,   fiis  style  tendency  shows 
in  the  last  ti/ne  an  entire  abandonnent  of  arcoitectural  subd- 
ivision 01  tne  wall  in  lavcr  of  panels,  in  which  the  curves 
credorainate  in  ever  bolder  curvature,  and  the  ornament  passes 
froffl  tne  character  of  the  reéency  to  that  of  the  fioccco.  In 
tne  cartouche  and  shell  work  the  naturalisa  ever  appears  st- 
ronger.   ^cr  wall  coverings  Œarble  and  stucco  are  less  emolor- 
yed  than  wood,  thereûy  being  comoelled  a  finer  cand  and  orna- 
mental  work.  Biikewise  in  this  stage  ne  recognize  in  âfotte's 
Works  that  dignified  élégance,  whicb  is  oeouliar  to  the  ^ian- 
sart  school, 

Boffrand  is  the  great  master  of  the  fully  matured  Prench 
Rococo.   He  was  likewisa  a  pucil  of  Hardouin  Mansart  and  a 
teacher  in  the  royal  Acadeœy  of  architecture,  in  whicn  he  re- 
presented  tne  gcod  principles  established  by  Blondel.   He  ad- 
aed  aii  the  acquisitions  of  the  ?rench  artisis  preceding  hia, 
had  practical  and  correct  views,  and  was  an  enterprisin^  nan, 
in  whose  artistic  endowtaent  were  coiBOinea  a  tendency  to  the 
stoand  witn  an  expressed  sensé  for  effective  rhyto.ii  of  tne  ma- 
sses, for  rich  ostentation  and  splendia  treatiBsnt  oi  détails, 
^or  tce  forœ  oi  the  éround  plan  he  required  in  his  literary 
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Works  tne  most  ttiopouén  attention  to  haoïtability  in  the  high- 
est  aeose  of  the  word,  to  conveaience,  to  sanitation  and  to 
refinea  fseling,   îbe  building  must  in  its  entire  apoearance 
clearly  express  its  purpose,  and  the  rooms  by  their  dimensions, 
in  their  arrangement  and  internai  treatnsent  must  entirely  cor- 
respond to  tneir  purposefl-and  the  oustoiBs  and  habits  of  their 
occupants,   «or  tbe  entire  architectural  treatment  he  requir- 
ed  an  iiaposing  simplicity.   Symmetry  —  opcosed  to  tbe  views 
of  ^eissonier  —  aust  pass  for  a  fixed  law,   Borromini*s  acd 
Quâriûi^s  art  style  was  a  great  sin  against  every  esthetic  f 
feeling.   îbe  conséquences  oï   the  Italian  Renaissance  and  of 
Classicism  thus  further  influenced  through  Boîfrand. 

Witû  the  ground  principles  laid  down  by  hiia  in  writing  his 
architectural  wcrks  are  not  always  m  hariBony.   Boîfrand  vias 
an  artist  nature  too  strongly  iaclined  to  rich  décoration,  f 
for  hifl]  to  restrain  this  alwaya  within  ths  measured  paths  of 
an  iiBposing  siiaplicity.   His  forais  of  ground  plans  are  not  s 
seldom  labored  and  artificial,  even  if  carefully  designed,  Be 
sometimes  lails  into  purely  ornainentally  treatea  foras  of  fa- 
çades, and  tflsre,  wnera  he  passes  ail  restraints,  appears  a 
stifi  and  often  perely  external  distinction.   In  eruphasizing 
tne  principal  points,  both  in  the  façades  as  well  as  in  the 
internai  décoration  is  expressed  nis  grandiose  feeling;  in 
treafcflfient  of  détails  he  develops  an  unsurpassed  charai, 

Boffrand  had  comprised  his  art  style  within  aeimite  and  c 
clear  rules.   With  his  unlimited  iaiportance  as  royal  archite- 
et  and  artist,  the  masters  leaviné  his  school  willinôly  adop- 
ted  this  art  style  and  aloiost  iiBpulsively ,  so  that  the  works 
created  by  then  exhibit  an  entirely  unified  charaoter.   The 
ground  plans  wers  thoroughly  worked  out  as  if  by  œeditation, 
with  an  expressed  pleasure  in  round  forças,  certainly  withcon- 
stant  attention  to  perfect  synametry  in  the  design  of  the  bui- 
lding,  îo  the  chateaus  was  aiven  a  oreviously  unknown  exten- 
sion in  iength,  m  oraer  to  produce  tbe  raost  tasteful  perspec- 
tive effect  externally,   Already  for  this  reason  commonly  or- 
iginated  one  story  designs.   Qenerally  only  the  nciddle  and  a 
angle  buildings  heve  several  stories.   A  certain  préférence 
for  long  and  narrow  halls  (galleries)  appears  slmost  everywh- 
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everywhere.   The  distribution  of  the  rooms  followed  in  the   c 
previously  givea  arrangenaent.   ïor  one  story  structures  the 
staipways  were  oaturaliy  omitted.   ipor  the  external  architec- 
tare  new  structural  elenaents  were  no  longer  oroduced;  fer  th- 
eoa  the  adoption  of  the  Rococo  style  indicates  a  return  to  sim- 
plicity  and  pisinness.   The  façades  received  a  Barocco  refin- 
ed  by  graceful  treatment  and  naostly  weakened,  or  even  a  plain 
and  quiet  classicisin  with  well  profiled  horizontal  continaous 
cornices,  (F'ig.  33),   In  the  ground  stcry  instead  if  rustica- 
tion  occur  continuous  and  deeoly  sunken  horizontal  joints,  w 
wnich  are  radial  in  the  arches  of  the  doornays  and  Windows. 
In  the  second  story,  that  contains  the  rooms  for  the  proper 

/court  assemblies,  in  the  richer  treatment  of  the  middle  buil- 
aing,  it  BQostly  receives  lonic  colutnns  without  flûtes,  the 
frontispiece  an  order  of  pilastars,  while  the  interniediate 
surfaces  remain  almost  always  undivided.   before  the  middle 
Duilding,  especially  on  the  garden  façade,  were  frequently  p 
projected  balconies  on  columns,   The  pediment  witn  the  prince's 
arîBs  and  the  crown,  sometioies  in  bold  ourves,  rises  as  an  ex- 
pression of  festal  aiagnif icence.   Not  seldom  ail  Sarocco  for- 
ma are  avoided,  and  only  by  the  adoption  of  ornemental  détai- 
ls on  the  portais,  tne  enclosures  of  the  Windows  and  the  pil- 
asters,  is  still  indioated  the  fiococo.   In  most  cases  the  en- 
tire  exterior  exhibits  a  flat,  cold  and  plain  treatnsent. 

The  mterior  then  expériences  so  much  the  more  a  luxurious 
treatment.   There  the  Rococo  sets  in  place  of  pompous  ostent- 
ation a  eoquettish  grâce,  in  which  an  unrestrained  but  also 
élégant  and  refined  love  ôf  liie  is  expressed  in  corrupting 
splendor,   The  ground  idea  of  the  suodivision  of  the  wall  ser- 
laoes  transiïîitted  froHi  tne  Barocco  and  the  regenèy  is  retain- 

^  ed.   6ut  the  original  lorms  of  the  structural  fsembers  are  le- 
st; they  gradually  appear  as  exclusively  ornamental  aotives, 
m  whose  forua  treatment  the  statical  oroblera  is  now  raerely  i 
indicated.   Gonsequently  also  ail  stronger  forms  aissppear  on 
theiï.   'îfaey  become  ever  weaker  and  finally  entirely  vanish, 
only  still  f orrniigr  an  élégant  fraiEework  in  the  easily  naovinâ 

'strea«;cof  the  panels,  that  now  are  intinaately  connected  with 
the  ornamental  work,  and  appears  as  a  décorative  System  —  in 
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wiîicb  the  fopnas  vanish  in  a  manner  unexpected  heretofore. 

The  Qse  of  thèse  panels  follows  in  an  entirely  syaoraetrical 
arrangement.   In  nearly  ali  rooms  tbe  vertical  aegles  of  the 
Tïalls  are  rounded.   In  tbe  wall  surfaces  lying  between  tbeni, 
by  tbe  doorways  and  Windows  and  the  iBantle  claced  on  the  mid- 
die  axis  with  tfae  great  mirror  is  determined  the  division  in- 
to  panels,  wbich  then  receive  the  enclosed  ornamentation  alr- 
eady  described.  (Pages  74,  77).   Ine  noain  cornice  ever  becora- 
es  flatter.  ït  finally  forms  ioerely  a  crowning  band,  rises 
above  the  poundings  and  the  œiddle  axes  and  bends  in  volutes 
around  the  cartouches,  that  are  transf ormed  into  wonderfully 
scrolled  shells.  The  transition  to  the  ceiling^lade  by  iseans 
of  a  great  cavetto  (vault).  In  this  tbe  stuoco  ornaments  pl- 
ay  over  the  ceiling  in  a  free  and  bold  iDovement.  Charmingly 
iDodeled  iittle  child  figures,  for  which  Srancois  Boucher  also 
(1703-1770) , important  as  a  painter  and  interior  archi tect;f ur- 
nished  extremely  attractive  designs,  in  bis  nunaerous  engravi- 
ngs  .<f  ornament,  with  flowers  and  embleois  of  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  cunting  and  fishiné,  agriculture  and  ôardening,  our- 
sue  their  eay  sports.   îhe  ceilings  receive  richly  colored  p 
paintiflgs  (page  19),  or  élégant  network  tbrown  sround  a  wide- 
ly  radiatine  rosette  treated  as  a  snell,  end  whose  outer  ends 
are  mostly  lost  in  the  stucco  work  of  tne  vault.   ïhus  even 
the  ceiling  is  drawn  into  ths  interlaced  and  luxuriant  panel 
coveriné  the  èntire  interior.  (Pie.  70).   Not  only  in  détails 
but  also  in  the  gênerai  lines  is  ail  reîief  in  animated  iBOve- 
Œent,  fluttering  as  in  the  wind.   In  élégant  and  gracefully 
attractive  application  the  stuoco  is  oodeled  in  freenand  whe- 
n  applied.   Everything  appears  as  a  directiy  springing  outfl- 
ow  of  a  fiourishing,  lanciful  ast  imaginationi  creating  with 
asténisdinâ  ease,   éecause  the  grouna  surfaces  are  tcned  in 
ligct  color  like  ivory,  froa  which  the  panel  mouldings  and 
ornaaients  gently  rise  in  white,  silver  or  cold,  and  tbe  leav- 
es  and  flowers  are  frequently  an  a  délicate  and  naturalistio 
coloring,  thèse  interiors  bave  a  relatively  quiet  and  imposi- 
ng  ôeneral  barmony.  In  the  style  and  the  application  of  the 
ornamental  work  the  greatest  possible  attention  was  paid  to 
the  purpose  of  the  différent  rooms.   In  gênerai  men  sought 
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alwaya  to  laei^hteû  %he   effect  ia  tbe  apartnaenta  designed  lor 
tfae  court  festivitiies,  in  order  to  prépare  tbe  t^aeats  at  tûe 
entraace  tbrough  the  naain  portai  for  the  impressioQS  to  be  ex- 
peoted.  To  the  vestibules  was  given  a  di/gnified  and  relative- 
ly  simple  treatment,  kept  in  tiie  monumental  style  of  architeo- 
ture.  iroflî  tbeace  ^raod  stairways  witb  broad  steps  and  élev- 
ant railiags  lead  to  tbe  upper  stairway  landiné,  wbicb  was  r 
ricbly  treated.  îbe  principal  balls  adjoiaing  tbis  exbibit 
a  grand  and  splendid  treatment  intended  partioularly  for  ass- 
eiBblies,   In  the  siDaller  balls  and  living  rooms  tbe  poœp  yie- 
Ids  to  the  requirements  of  babitability  and  coaifort.  This  is 
^Âthe  case  in  tbe  furthest  naeasure  in  tbe  small  chateaus  in  tbe 
coaû-try,  tàat  bear  tbe  names  of  Beraiitagô,  Sditude,  Qarefree, 
(SMiasoasi)  and  My  Rest  (i^cnreposs)  and  the  like,   Tbey  owe  t 
their  origin  to  the  ever  tBore  deeoly  telt  need  cf  tbe  bigher 
Society  te  reserve  tbemselves  from  time  to  tiœe  froir  tbe  ener- 
vating  life  of  enjoyment  and  tbe  stiff  étiquette  of  court  li- 
fe  iijtbin  siapler  end  natural  conditions.  Louis  XIV  gave  for 
tbis  a  fflodel  example,  when  «t  thè  tiree  in  wbicb  ocourred  tbe 
tranaforœation  in  tbe  opinions  of  bis  lire  (f rog  about  "îëîO 
onward),  be  bad  erected  tne  Heroaita^e  at  ii^arly  and  spent  sev- 
eral  days  tbere  eaob  week.   It  consisted  —  it  was  destroyed 
m  tbe  révolution  —  oi  a  aiain  building  manif estly  influenoed 
by  Villa  Rotunda,  a  housekeeping  buildme  detached  from  it, 
and  six  small  pavillons,  eacû  of  wùicb  was  arranged  for  two 
occupants. 

On  thèse  country  ebateaus  tne  Frencn  garden  style  also  atè- 
ained  its  ricbest  development.  Tbe  type  of  plan  of  a  noble- 
DBan's  garden  created  by  ihe  Renaissance  (voluiBe  2,  page  200), 
and  by  the  Italian  Barocco  (page  ^4),  viss  extended  in  F'rance 
in  tne  course  of  tne  IV  th  century  to  a  garden  architecture 
strongly  expressea  in  style.   ïhe  princioal  master  of  ffrench 
garden  art  and  the  oreator  of  tbe  laost  important  plans  was 
André  E»eDotre  (1Ô13-1700).  Ai  ter  fie  bad  studied  the  Italian 
gardens  and  bad  laid  out  tbose  of  Villa  Ludovisii  in  Rome,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIV,  for  whoa  be  first  created 
tbe  gardens  of  S.  lernuain-en-Laye  and  Pontainebleau,  and  then 
tbe  grand  design  of  the  palace  gardens  at  Versailles.   In  th- 
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there   a  wide  ffiiddle  avenue  of  more  tùan   3.1  miles  in  lenétn, 
extends  as  the  orincipai  axis  of  the  entire  gardena,  Ihe   per- 
spective view  Deiné  effectively  aaiosated  oy  différent  terrac- 
es  with  but  siight  différences  in  height,  vfith  water  basins 
(tue  basins  of  Neptune,  of  p.,atone  and  of  Apollo),  fountains 
end  cascades.   Ihis  main  axis  is  crossed  by  a  great  transver- 
se canal  and  by  a  promenade  arranéed  directly  bebind  tbe  pal- 
ace for  inoreasine  tne  perspective  view  of  tbe  front  of  the 
gardens.  'îbe  animated  effect  of  the  water  was  utilized  in  1 
lavish  abandance.  ior  conducting  tiie  water  were  constructed 
/^aaueducts  of  an  extent  and  maénitude  recallinâ  antique  oondu- 
its  for-  water.   Tbe  clan  of  the  water  courses  and  of  the  wal- 
ks  followed  a  network  of  lines  with  a  severely  architectural 
arrangeiBent,  develooed  from  the  endeavcr  to  introduoe  the  la^ 
ndscape  into  the  architectural  grandeur  cf  the  oalace  and  to 
subordinate  it  to  that.  Gonventionalisœ  Bpoceeded  so  far  th- 
at  avenues  were  arranged  netween  dense  foliage  trimnoed  like 
walls  to  exoess  in  the  entirety.   By  views  of  Grecian  temples, 
ertificiàl  ruins,  gateways,  distant  villages  and  rows  of  bil- 
Is,  and  by  the  distribution  of  a  rich  décoration  by  statues, 
after  definite  ideas  mostly  derivea  froïB  Greek  mythology,  the 
design  affords  nersoective  surprises  of  every  kind  and —  in 
the  sensé  of  the  ti<ie  —  luxuriant  artistic  charm.   No  archi- 
tectural viork  ûf  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV  breatnes  so  evi- 
dently  as  this  é-arden  design  the  soirit  of  the  desDotic  fBon- 
arch,  who  required  tnat  even  the  entire  surroundings  cf  his 
palace  should  express  entire  dependence  UDon  his  will.  The 
palace  gardens  at  Versailles  were  esteeoied  tne  highest  idéal 
of  garden  architecture  and  were  initated  at  œost  great  and  s 
snaall  chateaus  of  the  Barocco  and  Bococo  period,  not  only  in 
fcPrance  but  in  ail  Eurooe  in  mnumerable  exanaples. 

Becorative  sculpture  in  the  ceriod  of  the  Barocco  and  Poco- 
co  styles  closely  adneres  to  that  of  ïtaly  (oage  17),  out  in 
the  very  tasteful  drawing,  the  graceful  and  diônified  pose  of 
tne  figures,  in  the  rich  and  élégant  teohnics  and  the  careiul 
and  refined  treatment  of  the  fornss,  it  oerraits  the  récogniti- 
on of  the  stylistic  peculiarities  of  the  Prenoh  taste  in  art, 
fikewise  décorative  paintins  in  tne  first  dalf  of  tne  oerioa 
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was  cùiefly  dépendent  on  Italiao  art,  but  it  later  developed 
a  aational  style,  particularly  io  tbe  wcrks  cf  toe  celebrated 
Watteau,  in  which  fehe  spirit  of  tba  ffrench  Roccco  louod  a  st- 
riking  expression,  (i?igs,  65,  71). 
'/■y   Tiae  fflinor  arts  reacbed  a  vsonderful  climax  during  the  aupre- 
aaoy  of  the  Barocco  and  Bococc  styles,  witb  the  courae  of  tne 
tiiae  devoted  only  to  show  and  the  ornaaiental  treatiaent  ef  li- 
fe.   Por  tbe  développent  of  tne  established  arts  4Èe  state  w 
workshops  founded  by  fecuis  XIV  won  a  decided  iaportaooe,   Si- 
Dce  in  tûese  tiie  sanae  tendenoies  apoeared,  wbicn  bad  an  epocb= 
aaking  influence  on  tne  aralaitecture,  aise  in  the  minor  arts, 
and  particularly  in  tûe  forniture,  can  we  fdlow  ail  the  chan- 
ées  of  the  style  from  the  late  Renaissance  to  the  last  stase 
of  the  Rococo.   An  important  part  lell  to  the  siBith's  art,  w 
which  attained  its  climax  in  the  Barocco  and  Sococo  period, 
ît  is  indeed  astonishing  with  what  feelins  for  feras  and  tech- 
nical  ability  in  the  artistic  cbateaus  of  that  time  the  élég- 
ant ornaraental  forms  are  wroueht  in  the  hard  iron,  just  as  if 
it  were  a  îBaterial  as  plastic  and  flexible  as  soft  wax.  (Pig, 
33).   ïlhet  thèse  masters  produced  in  numerous  grilles  and  st- 
ate gateways  belongs  to  the  most  Deautiful  of  ail  tnat  the 
ffiinor  arts  ûave  brougnt  forth. 

II.   yost  Important  iionuments. 
I.   periûd  of  the  early  trench  Barocco  style.  * 

*  AS  ter   kauing    in    tne   preoeding    tHoroughly    treat&d   of    the 
aima   and    the   peGuliarities  of   style    in    the   art   créations   of 
the   leadiag  maatera,    we  oan    limit    ouraéloes    in    the  fotl&wing 
to    the  oonaideration  of    the  monuments   ereoted    oy    them, 

LeiDercier  (nage  ô2)  receivea  irom  kine  Lcuis  XIII,  as  whcse 
arcnitect  he  was  established  after  1618,  the  first  éreat  coœ^ 
mission  in  the  extension  of  tbe  Louvre.   Accordins  to  his  de- 
sign tne  square  of  the  Louvre  should  bave  Deen  enlarèed  to  t 
twice  tne  oresent  length  ci  its  sides.   Be  ereoted  ^ha^r^j^BVitl'» 
ion  d'Horloge  and  the  adjacent  half  of  tne  south  wing.  (S»^ig, 
^■^   53).   Tne  external  façades  very  clainly  allow  the  influence 
of  Italien  art  to  ee  seen.   Yet  on  the  court  side  the  Hoaster 
adbered  strongly  to  the  desién  cf  Lescot.   în  the  year  lfe'24 
lierDercier,  at  the  coHinsand  of  the  king,  commenced  tne  buiidiné 
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01  a  buntiné  château  aX,   Versailles.   Tbe  ground  clan  exûibits 
an  elcngated  rectanéular  winé,  before  which  two  square  garden 
Câvilions  Droject  od  tne  garden  aide.   On  the  other  side  two 
wlnss  extendiag  at  rieht  anéles  to  tbe  main  building  and  adj- 
oiûing  its  ends  iorœ  a  rectaiéular  square  court  ("tne  aarble 
court"),  that  was  enclosed  in  part  by  a  wall.   Tue  ccnstruct- 
ion  waa  exeouted  in  ordinary  brickwork  with  eut  stone  for  tbe 
arcbitectural  noeffibers,  employing  a  colossal  îuscan  order  for 
the  two  stories.   îhe  upcer  Windows  intersect  the  architrave 
(as  on  the  Tuileries).   îhe  middle  axes  of  the  wall  scaces  w 
were  adorned  ty  busts  on  consoles.   On  the  whole  tbis  desifi^n 
still  bears  the  cbaracter  of  ine  &'rench  high  Benaissance.  The 
principal  work  of  Lemercier  is  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne. 
(16^5-1659);  Çigs.  72,  73).  It  oresents  the  first  exaaiple  of 
tne  develooed  dôme  construction  on  B^rench  soil.   The  ground 
plan  exhibits  a  central  design  above  a   Sreek  cross,  before 
which  on  the  œain  axis  are  added  at  each  end  two  Pays  of  the 
vaults.  The  choir  ternainates  with  a  seaicircular  apse.   The 
added  vault  bays  are  exteaéed  at  both  sides  by  two  chapels, 
îhe  outline  of  tne  eround  plap  fcriss  a  rectangle,  frcno  vfhich 
Project  the  cboir  apse  and  the  entrance  portico  on  the  left 
aro)  01  tne  cross.   For  tbe  treatment  of  the  façade  Roman  chu- 
rch édifices  were  appareatly  tne  luodelg.   Yet  Leirercier  —  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  architectural  style  m  Italy  —  also  % 
gave  a  faliy  developed  architecture  to  the  sides.   Çor  the  f 
form  of  the  roof  he  chose  the  broken  Prench  hip  rocf,  which 
later  was  generally  teraoed  the  "mansard  roof'\  The  external 
dôme  is  constructed  without  sny  connection  witft  the  internai 
one  and  is  entirely  built  of  wood. 

fjevau  (page  S4  )  was  the  builder  of  numerous  city  roansions 
(hôtels),  partioularly  tne  naansion  Gambert  de  Thcringuy  in  P 
Paris,  also  especially  famous  on  account  of  its  splendid  int- 
ernai décoration  by  Lebrun  and  others.   Likewise  the  excelle- 
ntly  arrangsd  in  plan  and  very  well  preserved  and  treated  wi- 
th extreaîe  magnif icente,  Ôpateau  of  ¥aux-le-Vicon)te  (now  Vaux= 
Praslin)  near  Melun  (1^43-1631)  was  by  him.   Lebrun  was  again 
aiBployed  on  the  shcwy  internai  décoration.   The  érand  garden 
desiôn  of  this  château  is  the  first  ioBccrtant  création  cf  Le- 
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Lenotre  on  ^i.^u^x.   ccil.   After  1660  Levau  carried  further  the 
8»pepstructare  of  the  Tuileries  st  both  sides  cf  the  ajiddle 
wiHg  CGBStPucted  by  de  l'Opase  (vcluaia  2,  ca^e  261).   The  two 
©Déle  paviliéns  cf  Marsan  and  Flore  were  also  by  bim;  because 
restricttd  by  partioular  oonsiàerations,  the  master  does  net 
rise  on  thés  to  the  usuel  heght  cf  bis  artistic  créations.  Be 
-    could  proceed  more  freely  at  the  Louvre,  where  at  the  same  t 
time  toéether  with  his  assistant  and  colleague  Prencois  Dorb- 
ay,  ne  ereoted  the  then  open  portioos  of  the  south  and  nest 
wings  as  well  as  the  entire  east  wing,  whereby  tue  square  was 
enclcsed.   fbe  wings  on  the  whcle  adhered  to  the  architecture 
of  Lemercier.   îbe  BBiddle  pavillon  of  the  south  side  however 
shoïfs  by  the  cclcssal  order  there  employed  a  aonumental  appe- 
arance  like  a  triumpbal  arch,  indeed  a  festal  architecture  c 
conceived  as  purely  décorative,   Levau  received  the  iDOst  ext-r 
ensive  and  most  important  problem  in  the  rebuilding  and  ions- 
truction  of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  in  which  the  king  desi- 
gned  to  réside  periaaneQtly,  but  which  no  longer  satisfied  the 
deœands  for  assemblages.   îhe  wcrks  comienced  in  the  year  16 
1Ô31  and  were  on  the  wnole  entirely  conicleted  in  the  year 
1667.  tevau  removed  the  wall  enclosiog  the  isarblô  court  of 
the  buildingâ  constructed  by  Leffieroier  (oaée  36)  and  he  exten- 
ded  the  inner  façades  of  the  two  angle  pavillons  at  the  sides 
of  the  court  fcyitings,  tbet  left  free  between  them  the  second 
and  ilder  court  (''central  part").   Before  this  ir-iddle  court 
he  then  arranged  a  third  and  still  laréer  court,  the  court  of 
Donor  or  royal  court,  which  he  included  between  two  great  wi- 
Dôs  on  the  sites  of  the  old  stables  and  subordiaate  structur- 
es, (ffig.  75).   Thus  the  palace  court  was  twioe  narroaed  by 
the  pro.iections  of  the  wings.   'Ihe  garden  façade  wes  extended 
Dy  3  new  and  straisht  line  of  buildings.   Between  the  old  and 
the  advanced  new  façade  the  faœous  gallery  of  nrirrors  later 
foond  its  place.   ?inally  also  the  twc  outer  ends  lying  paral- 
lel  to  the  Hiiddle  courts  also  received  new  and  widely  extend- 
ed wings,  whereby  a   leogth  of  819.8  ft.  was  secared  for  the 
rooais.   In  "this  aaanner  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  château 
originated  a  truly  colossal  design.   Ihe  externàl  architect- 
ure repeated  tbat  of  tbe  façades  of  the  roarble  court  on  the 
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new  portioos  eDcioâiia^  %he   aiddie  court.   Instead  of  ttie  ext- 
ernal  wings  erected  cy  Levau  oo  both  sides  of  tbe  court  of 
bonor,  tiaeçe  orii^inated  aew  structures  «DCler  toais  XV.   Tbe 
garden  façade  toaa  la  %ne   érouad  story  tbe  Preoeb  rustication 
(coûtinuGus  and  deeply  suak  horizontal  joints)  auù   round-arcb- 
ed  doorways,  witb  a  subdivision  by  lonic  pilasters  in  the  pr- 
incipal story  and  QLoriatbiaû  lu  the   balf  story  above.   îhe  1 
long  façade  of  tfte  building  is  only  aniniated  by  three  projec- 
tinê  f rontispieces,  whose  axes  are  acceoted  Dy  colonnades,  t 
that  rise  from  tbe  ground  story  projecting  like  a  plintb(Pig- 
78).   ikiBoné  tbe  farther  buildings  of  tne  extensively  employed 
Levau  is  yet  to  be  noeûtioDed  ine  cburcb  of  S.  Suxpice,  wbicb 
be  transfcrmed  (after  1655)  from  tbe  old  ^otbic  ground  plan 
into  a  Barooco  cburoa  witb  magnificent  internai  effect  with 
a  simple  and  noble  treatment,  yet  witncut  completine  it  (page 
9S,  835);  lurtèer  after  lôoO  witb  ois  son-in-law  Dorbay  be  e 
erected  tne  collese  .y,azarin  (novi  Institute  of  ô^rance),  tbat 
bas  on  its  axis  a  stately  dofflea  cfiorcd  now  used  âs  a  bail  for 
situings.   In  tne  fcrru  of  tbe  eround  plan  and  tbe  structure 
of  tbis  extensi?e  design  may  be  reeognized  «jiiapiïroïiBation 
to  tbe  Roaan  Barocco,  not  apparent  in  tbe  other  lorks  cf  Le- 
vau. 

Pierre  Leniuet  (caée  64)  bas  coiefly  Decoaje  known  for  bis  t 
tbeoretical  work  on  the  plans  of  eansions,  bot  be  also  oreat- 
ed  a  large  ntfiflber  of  fnodel  structures,  sacng  wbich  tbe  aiost 
important  were  tbe  later  frequentiy  rebuilt  palace  Tubeuf-Ma- 
zarin  (1333t1ô40),  now  tbe  Sational  iôibrary,  and  tbe  mansion 
(botel)  Qhôvreuse,  finely  developed  in  pian. 

An  extreœely  ricb  arcbitectural  activity  was  eiercised  by 
irancois  Mansart  (page  Ô5).   Of  bis  nuœerous  new  and  rebuilt 
Works  for  seoular  and  cburcb  uses,  we  nave  fcc  consider  bis 
structures,  tbat  were  not  only  esteenaed  by  fiis  distinguisbed 
ccnteiBcoraries  as  great  artistic  works,  but  eveji  bow  must  pa- 
ss  as  œarks  ia  tbè  évolution  of  9rencb  arcbitecture.   ïbe  fi- 
rst  cf  tbese  is  tbe  cbateau  of  lifaisons-sur-Seine  (or  !y!aison= 
Lafitte),  ibicb  tbe  master  erected  betweea  164S  and  1651  near 
3.  Qerafain-en-ljaye.   Tbe  plan  consists  cf  a  wing  erected  on 
a  rectanguarl  ground  plan  as  tbe  princical  structure,  to  wbc- 
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wboae  front  siole  are  attached  ti»o  ractaBéièar  paviliens  io  U 
form,  before  eacb  cf  wlîich  is  placed  a  balcooy  structure.   1 
îae  principal  wing  feas  a  aiddle  pavilion  projecting  but  iBode- 
rately  at  both  sides,  whici:)  iaoloses  the  monumental  vestibule, 
at  botb  sidea  cf  whic*î  are  arranôed  tbe  stairs.  ïbe  façades 
are  suDdivided  in  the  lower  stcry  by  Îuac8n,and  in  the  upper 
by  lonic  pilasters,  and  the  steeo  8«J?faces  of  the  roofs  beiné 
aniruated  by  dormers  and  by  boldly  treated  chiianeys.  (Pié.  54). 
To  the  externai  treatnoeût  also  corresoonds  the  internai,  in 
whicb  the  arcbiteotural  division  prevaila  in  an  extreœely  gr- 
aceful  treatrtent.  (Pi^.  55).  Tne  entire  château  is  a  classi- 
Gal  work,  even  being  desi^ned  njore  in  tne  sensé  cf  the  late 
Renaissance,  noble  and  dignified  in  aanner,  which  strikiagly 
sbows  the  Srenoh  architectural  spirit,  acd  tberefcre  werits 
our  bighest  considération.   ÎDe  seccnd  great  création  of  the 
isaster  is  the  abbey  churco  ef  Val  de  Grâce  at  Paris,  begun  in 
1645.   In  it  the  central  design  as  ccmbined  witb  tûe  nave  Sys- 
tem in  a  peculiar  and  artistically  inaposing  way.  Ibe  interi- 
or  of  the  dcaee  is  not  developed  froiB  the  square  but  froœ  an 
octagon  witb  four  larée  and  four  sasell  sidas.   The  lonôer  si^ 
des  lie  on  the  axes.   It  is  adjoied  on  the  east,  south  and  n 
north  by  three  large  semicirculer  apses.   îbese  B^wà&oa   tne 
east  iûto  the  choir,  treated  as  a  ssialler  octagonal  domed  ro- 
OflB,  on  the  north  into  a  square  chapel,  and  on  the  south  intc 
the  deep  aud  rectangular  nun's  chcir,   At  the  west  side  joins 
the  nave  consisting  of  three  vaulted  Pays,  ifhich  are  extended 
at  the  right  and  left  by  three  square  chaoels  with  low  dômes 
on  eacfa  side.  In  the  doffle  ciers  are  ssall  ronad  chapels  acc- 
essible tfirough  doorways  in  the  SBr-all  sides  cf  the  octagon. 
ïhe  ciers  in  thé  nave  are  subdivided  by  siircle  Ocrinthian  pi- 
lasters  set  in  pairs.   In  the  nav3  frofii  their  extension  above 
the  iDain  cornice  rise  coffered  transverse  arches,  between  wfi- 
ich  extends  a  tunnel  vault.   îhe  façade  (iig.  •/&)  reeslls  in 
its  naain  liaes  tbat  cf  the  Sorbcnne.   Befcre  the  portai  is  p 
placed  a  great  portico  of  four  coluœna  crowned  by  a  gable  and 
treated  in  a  severely  antique  spirit.  ïhe  druic  occupies  the 
entire  fcresdth  of  the  nave.   îhereiore  in  order  to  bring  tne 
externai  dcme  into  tasteful  proportions  with  the  imnosing  fa- 
çade, the  externai  do«ie  isust  be  much  extended  in  beight.   It 
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13  built  of  wood  ano   its  base  rests  at  tiie  beiçbt  cî   the  ver- 
te^   of  tbe  loterDal  sbell.   It  nas  not  peraiitted  to  kildQsart 
to  live  BDtil  tbe  coœpletion  cf  bis  Érandly  coDoeived  work. 
$Q  ooQsequence  cï   a  certaialy  aot  baopily  expressed  criticisa 
by  iîiinself,  ce  lost  tbe  confideace  of  queen  Anna,  the  giver 
01  tbe  coœiïiissioQ,  wben  tbe  buildiag  nas  carried  about  9.8 
it.  above  tbe  ground.  'ïbe  completiGO  fclloied,  after  the  Wo- 
rks bad  stcpped  antil  1654,  by  teauet  anù   soaie  ottier  arcùite- 
cts  of  iess  importance,   Wany  cfiensive  mistakes  iâ  the  prcp- 
ortioHS  aDd  tbe  treataient  of  tfte  détails  cf  tbe  upper  portio- 
ns cf  the  structure  lere  due  te  tbem.   In  the  noble  cbapel  cf 
FreDes  Mansart  gave  an  exauple  at  a  small  scale,  cf  bow  he  w 
v?ouid  bave  executed  tùe   superstructure  of  tbe  abbey  church, 
if  be  bad  oeen  entrusted  witb  tbe  cofupletioû  of  the  buildioé. 
Yet  tbis  cburob,  even  in  tbe  form  later  given  to  it,  is  a  cr- 
éation criginal  in  composition,  grand  in  the  treatiaent  of  tbe 
iûterior  and  very  iœpressive  in  the  gênerai  effect. 

Among  the  theorists  of  tbis  period  me   bave  to  rsenticn  Jean 
ttarot  (died  1679)  and  bis  son  Baniel  Marot  (died  171â).  The 
foraser  was  aeverely  trained  in  the  sensé  of  llansart's  echcol 
and  slso  showed  binr-self  in  bis  design  for  tbe  Louvre  façade 
as  bis  niost  faitnful  pupil.   He  publisbed  very  pronrinent  arc- 
hitectural works  cf  bis  contemjDoraries  in  engravings.   flis 
son  Daniel  ettained  greater  ianocrtance,  bofch  as  a  cractical 
arcbitect  as  well  as  a   writer  on  art.   His  great  wcrk  "L'Ar- 
chitecture français"  (apoeared  1727-1751)  is  the  best  source 
for  tbe  histcry  of  architectural  at  that  tiae.   8e  likewise 
oooapied  hiaself  witb  the  study  of  tbe  ancient,  particularly 
witb  the  temple  at  Beliopolis  (Saainec),  bat  gave  no  scace  to 
Dfocer  oarocco  art,  even  to  thao  ci  E*ebrun.   Bis  designs  for 
triomphal  arches  exhibit  a  lively  iœaeinaticn  and  a   rich  tre- 
atnent,  but  remain  witbin  the  bounds  of  the  earlier  irench 
art  (peee  111).   The  architecture  cf  the  citizen  ciass  fcllo- 
ws  the  exsiDcle  efforced  by  the  court  and  the  ncbillty,  even 
if  in  8  more  slowly  progressing  end  corstant  course  ef  devel- 
opment.   In  the  fioreground  of  the  architectural  intereste  of 
the  citizens  stand  the  city  halls.  ^  beautif ul  ononuiient  of 
this  kind  is  the  city  bail  et  Eheims,  that.  the  old  city  of  t 
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tbe  coronètions  oi  ^rencJi  kiDgs  ceused  to  ,be   erected  in  1627- 
163^.  (F'iç.  79).   ice  îacaàe   bas   on  the  pround  story  rustice- 
tion  and  poric  h&lî   colunins,  in  tne  second  bein^^  smcoth  esftl- 
sr  Qiesonry  witîj  lonic  i^elf  columrjs,  ebove  ti^is  beiné  a  luxur- 
iantly  oeccrated  œein  ccrnice  end  filternating  large  and  suisll 
dorufiers  as  a  ternânetion.  Particularly  rich  is  the  middle  p 
projection  with  niche  architecture,  continuous  balcony  and  é 
^reat  roof  gable.  With  ail  its  richness  the  building  exhibi- 
tE  a  dignified  enô   noble  apcearance.   TMs  favorable  effect 
cannot  be  stated  of  the  cther  civic  buildings  cf  the  period, 
not  even  if  tbey  inclàBe  Œore  strongly  to  Barocco  fornis  than 
is  bere  tbe  case. 

II.   Perioo  of  tbe  Developed  french  Barocco  Style. 
^fter  Lebrun  bad  returnec  boire  frorr  Itely,  be  received  bis 
first  commissicn  in  tbe  décoration  of  tbe  ceiline  in  tbe  gal- 

•.„lery  of  tbe  rr.ansior  (botel)  Lambert  de  Iborigny  (1649),  built 
by  tieveu,  end  in  tbe  internai  décoration  of  tbe  cbateau  Vaux- 
le-VicoDTite,  likewise  erected  by  Levau  for  tbe  minister  Poucq- 
uet.  Louis  Î^IV  recoenized  on  visitme  tbie  cnateau  tne  bipb 
éifts  of  Leorun,  took  nim  intc  bis  service,  appointée  birri 
(leoO)  oirector  of  tbe  Foyel  ^obelins  ^'snuf actcry ,  and  entru- 
stec  to  bim  es   b   mcst  iTiagnii  icent  probèem  tbe  internai  treat- 
Dfient  01  tbe  oaiace  et  Versailles.   îhere  tbe  ffiaster  erranéed 
tbat  séries  of  state  balls  in  tbe  nortbeast  winé,  pertly  com- 
fitenced  by  Levau,  wbicb  are  nenied  fron'  tne  mythologicel  représ- 
entations contained  in  tbe  ceiling  paintings,  end  tbat  strik- 
mgly  illuminate  by  tbeir  sbowy  ricbness  tne  splendor  and  Po- 
wer of  tbe  Frenci)  crown  under  tbe  rule  of  tbe  "sun  king".( 
(Pig.  SO).   On  tne  walls  are  marble  sna  métal  ornamentation, 
elseivbere  credonninating  ivory  colorée  stucco  wiLb  heavy  eild- 
ing.   On  tbe  wibole  ffiay  ne  recognized  in  tnese  ai^artments  s 
constant  enbencea.ent  oi  tbe  aeens  in  art,  sculoture  end  pain- 
ting.   Particular  care  v»8s  devotec  to  tne  tref;tiïent  cf  tbe  c 
cbiBoneys,   In  compariscn  te  Italien  art  cf  tbat  tiffe,  Leorun 
reteined  a  moderate  treatment  with  tbe  use  cf  tbe  straient  1 
Ime  in  tbe  cornices  and  enclosures.   Tbe  iroderaticn  ot  Lebr- 
un in  the  emçloyment  cf  Barocco  inotives  is  esoecially  évident 

-'^  en  tne  /^pollo  gallery  m  tbe  Louvre  restoreo  by  nim  efier  tbe 
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rire  oi  12c4.  (Sié.  57).  ïbere  iostead  of  Dilasters  panels 
are  exclusively  arranUed  to  divide  tbe  wall  soffaces»   îôe  f 
fraiaes  are  entirely  dominated  by  the  straight  line.   'fhe  or- 
nament  ia  luxuriant  and  full  cf  movement,  /nodeled  in  a  délie- 
acy  and  aharpneaa  entirely  foreién  te  Italian  art,  is  added 
gracefully  to  tbe  structural  iBembers  flithout  exceeding  its 
limits.   A  splendidly  developed  modillion  comice  without  br- 
eaks surrounds  the  tcoîd  as  the  upoer  termination  cf  tJae  walls. 
Above  it  extends  tije  ceiling  cutward  as  a  fraraewcrk  everywbe- 
re  eiegantly  decorated  by  relief  ornament,  leaving  free  elev- 
en  main  panels,  tbat  are  fiîled  with  naythical  and  syabdical 
paintings.  The  treatment  ef  tbe  ceiling  allows  an  influence 
of  Àiortona's  deccrations  in  palace  Fitti  to  be  recognized  wi- 
thout difficulty.   But  the  intoxication  in  for?Ds  of  tne  Itai- 
ians  bas  experienoed  a  thorougb  refining  by  the  national  art 
taste  cf  tûe  French.   In  a  still  œore  advanced  sensé  is  tbis 
shown  on  the  last  great  work  ef  Lebrun,  the  internai  décorat- 
ion of  the  gallery  of  the  mirrcrs  at  Versailles  (gig.  5ô),  ï 
Ine  Sarccco  ideas  are  tnere  altnoat  entirely  suppressed,   Leb- 
run arranged  in  the  external  7»all  239.5  ft.  long  next  the  gar- 
den  round-iieaded  Windows  between  Gorintnien  cilasters,  and  i 
the  senne  on  the  internai  -flall,  but  there  with  the  addition  of 
mirrors  instead  cf  Windows.  The  main  cornice  is  richly  subd- 
ivided  by  consoles  set  in  pairs,  the  ceiliné  with  panels  in 
which  are  paintings.   î'he  ceiling  is  ioferior  in  effect  to  t 
the  wall  décoration;  it  was  manifestly  done  in  haste.   In  ar^ 
tistic  value  the  very  famous  gallery  cf  isirrors  does  not  equ- 
al  tûe  Apollo  gallery. 

The  school  of  Ii.ebrun  was  represented  by  tue  two  brothers, 
Antoine  hepautre   (1621-1592)  and  Jean  t^epautre  (1017-1582). 
Antoine  had  erected  sorae  chateaus  and  aiansions  as  the  archit- 
ect  of  iiike  Philip  I  ci  Orléans,  To  higher  famé  attained  his 
brother  .isaOt^ho  published  extreraely  rich  designs  for  décor- 
ative sculpture  and  painting,  œostly  reoroduced  by   ccpper  en- 
gravings,  for  friezes,  furniture,  ohiaaneys  and  tne  like,  in 
which  he  at  f irst  adhered  to  the  late  Roman-Antique  art;  tra- 
nslated  intc  Prench  art  taste,  later  into  liebrun's. 

Oî  the  works  of  the  classicists,  we  hâve  already  menticned 
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the  opiacipal  façade  of  tbe  -Couvre  after  the  design  cf  Olaude 
Perrault  (oage  ô9;  ?ig.  81).   The  massive  façade  has  a  œiddle 
ppojectiari  and  two  aaéle  orojections.   The  lower  story  rests 
OQ  an  inolined  base;  besides  the  sirnply  endlosed  wiadows  with 
segmentai  arcbed  lintels  and  tbree  dcorways  in  tbe  middle  pro- 
jection, it  shows  no  further  subdivision  and  appears  as  a  st- 
ory entirely  subordinated  to  the  principal  stcry,  for  wbich 
it  proparly  forais  only  a  biôh  substructure.   But  so  iDoch  nore 
ircpressively  is  the  main  story  treated.   It  présents  itself 
as  a  colossal  colonnade  formed  by  Gorinthian  colamns  set  in 
pairs,  only  interrupted  by  the  aiddle  and  side  projections. 
The  latter  are  aach  likewise  subdivided  by  fcur  pairs  cf  col- 
umns.   Tney  hâve  in  the  tniddle  interooluiuniations  the  round- 
arcbed  dcorways  or  Windows,  but  rectangular  Windows  with  ped- 
iment  caps  in  those  at  the  sides,  above  being  the  impost  cor- 
nice  starting  from  the  round-arched -iiodows  of  the  angle  pro- 
jections and  over  this  medallioDs  with  suspended  garlands.  T 
The  last  uotive  is  repeated  in  the  intercolumniations  of  the 
recessed  wiags,  yet  with  the  différence,  that  tfîere  are  arra- 
ngea niches  with  statues  instead  of  Windows.   A  massive  main 
cornice  with  consoles  and  a  continuous  crowning  balustrade, 
tbât  is  only  interrupted  by  tfleJiow  pediiBent  over  the  œiddle 
projection —  without  visible  roof,  doraoers  and  calmneys;  ,for- 
ins  the  upper  teraination  of  the  structure.   The  Louvre  façade 
appears  as  if  derèved  froiB  one  spurt,  froai  a  happy  inspirati- 
on without  toil;  it  passed  for  a  century  as  the  most  importa- 
nt work  of  the  later  architecture.  Indeed  it  lacks  ail  org- 
aaic  connection  with  the  nucleus  of  the  building.   With  ail 
its  imposing  and  dignif ied  effect,  it  is  therefore  merely  a 
"porely  décorative,  vaiaglorious  show  pièce,  and  hence  is  the 
true  cbild  cf  its  time. 

Pranoois  Blonde!  (page  39)  inflaenced  contemporary  and  la- 
ter arcbiteots  «ore  by  his  activity  as  director  and  teacber 
in  the  Acadeiay  of  Architecture  and  his  theoretical  works,  th- 
an  by  the  examples  given  by  hia;  in  nis  architectural  wcrks. 
Yet  his  few  buildings  hâve  also  found  animated  approval.  Bes- 
ides sœaller  works,  by  hi«  is  the  gâte  of  3.  ©eais  erected  by 
the  City  tc  king  feouis  in  the  year  1Ô72.  (l^ig.  82).   It  is  a 
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siîDDie  wali  ruass,  only  subdiviaed  oy  a   aii^ht  projection  occu- 
pying  alfBOst  tbe  entire  nreaatb,  teronmated  floove  oy  a  massi- 
ve horizoniiai  cornice  with  a  biâin  rouna-aroûed  eateway  at  tne 
middie,  over  whicn  are  recesaed  a  rectan^ularly  enclosed  pel- 
ief  slab  and  spandrels,   At  both  sides  of  the  éateway  ooeniné 
stand  slightly  oro.lectins^  obelisks  richiy  decorated  by  relief 
ornament,  whose  bases  are  oerforatied  by  side  doorways.   That 
monument  so  sparin;^  of  architectural  expédients,  but  designed 
with  sxtrerae  power,  in  tiîe  nuidst  cf  the  contemporary  buildin- 
gs, claiais  to  be  a  création  of  the  new  classlcisai  about  two 
générations  before  tbe  end  ot  tbe  13  tn  century.  —  Slondel's 
famé  passed  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France;  he  also  pass- 
es for  the  original  ground-laying  creator  of  the  plan  of  tbe 
arsenal  in  perlin,  whioh  v?e  shall  consider  in  another  place. 
(Page  193). 

Tûe  pure  classicis.n  of  Blondel,  aside  froin  some  less  impor- 
tant architects,  was  continued  by  bis  Dupil,  Pierre  Bullet  , 
(dieo  171Ô),  wbo  even  in  that  tiae,  in  which  the  freer  Baroc- 
co  art  style  of  Lebrun  again  ^ave  the  keynote  of  Parisian  ac- 
tivity  in  architecture,  in  some  noble  works  executed  witn  re- 
fined  taste,  that  carriad  intc  oractice  the  art  laws  establi- 
ùhsd  by  his  master  and  instructor. 

Jules  Hardouin  Mansart  (paée  71)  had  alraady  developed  a 
ricfl  activity  before  the  time,  wben  he  was  charged  wifeh  the 
royal  buildings  as  the  successor  of  Lebrun,  planned  at  the 
order  of  the  kiné  the  Place  des  Victoires  (begun  lôS5)  and 
(lt399)  tûe  Place  de  Louis  le  Grand  (now  Place  Vendôme),  and 
had  uQdertaken  important  rebuildings  and  new  structures  for 
8  large  nuaber  of  chateaus  and  mansions.  But  his  most  impor- 
tant probleœs  he   received  from  the  kiné  in  the  extension  bui- 
ldings and  the  internai  arrangement  cf  the  palace  at  Versail- 
les.  There  are  referred  to  Hardouin  the  royal  acartments  ly- 
ènô  en  the  main  axis  of  the  old  château,  but  later  chanôed  in 
part,  »»oaé  which  the  ereat  hall  of  Oeil  de  Boeuf,  so  named 
from  the  oval  Windows  in  tne  cross  walls,  and  the  pomoous  sl- 
eeping  apartment  of  feouis  XIV  are  found  (ifig.  ^3),  and  iikew- 
ise  the  roodss  cf  the  Dauphin  in  the  southeast  wins,  es  well 
as  tnose  of  the  Maintenon  in  tne  left  winé  of  the  court.  The 
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same  meater  also  aubatâotially  bad  chôr^e  cf  tbe  Srand  Trian- 
on,  erected  after  1^70  m  tbe  park  of  Versailles.   Tbia  is  a 
'^  one  story  structure  like  a  gallery  wita  fciéh  round-arohed  Win- 
dows between  oolaaiûs  or  oilasters  witû  a  oharraicig  treatœent 
and  a  ricber  internai  bandliag  (Pié.  ô4),  intended  for  tbe 
restoration  of  tbe  royal  family  after  tbe  efforts  at  asserabl- 
agea,  and  on  wbioh  alao  Robert  de  Qotte  took  part  (cage  75). 
flia  laagnificent  work  in  Versailles  is  tbe  palace  cbapel,  tbat 
be  ereoted  beside  the  outer  structure  (frog  1699  to  1710)  en- 
closing  tne  court  cf  bonor.   In  it  Bardouin  created  tha  freq- 
aently  initated  aaodel  of  a  prinoely  court  and  château  cburch. 
Tbe  ground  olan  (►^ig.  75)  forms  an  elongated  rectangular  »id- 
die  rooDQ  at  wbose  end  lies  a  seîBicircular  apse.   Aroun  it  ex- 
tends  a  cboir  aiala  as  a   side  aisle,   Tbe  niddle  aisle  exten- 
ds  the  entire  height  te  tbe  vaults,   Tbe  outer  aisle  is  divi- 
ded  in  tvio  stories,  tbe  upper  one  being  intended  for  tbe  cou- 
rt and  therefore  is  treated  as  the  princioal  story.   Tbereby 
it  became  Dossible  for  the  înembers  .cf  the  royal  facsily  to  at- 
tend divine  service  witbout  oein^  compelled  to  use  tbe  stairs; 
on  fcbe  otner  band  was  tberebly  effected  the  desired  seoarati- 
on  of  the  court  society  frcm  the  peuple  visitiné  the  church.  ♦ 
ïùô  subdivision  of  the  lower  stcry  was  by  rectangular  Diers 
with  round  arc«des,  the  upper  being  by  laa^nif  icent  Gorinthian 
coludins.   Thèse  suoport  the  well  prooortioned  and  finely  dés- 
igner main  oornice  with  consoles,  above  wbich  rises  a  tunnel 
vaolt  with  intersecting  side  ccmpartraents  for  tbe  upoer  wind^ 
ows.  (Fig.  60)»   ibe  façade  indicates  by  a  belt  the  internai 
horizontal  division  cf  the  interior  and  eaaphasizes  tbe  princ- 
ipal story  by  Corintnian  oilasters.   ^bove  it  extend  the  fly- 
ing  buttresses  in  a  double  quadrant  frora  the  balustrade  to  t 
the  upper  walls  of  the  middle  aisle,   Ibese  are  terminated  by 
a  steeo  rcof  rising  far  above  the  otber  architectural  masses 
of  tbe  cbateau.   ibereby  is  tbe  church  also  characterized  as 
sach  in  the  colossal  architectural  group.  If^ig.  59).   It  is 
further  in  artistic  respects  particularly  worthy  of  considér- 
ation, since  the  pilaster  architecture  on  it  is  most  closely 
connected  wi'th  cnurch  architecture.   Tne  raaster's  principal 
work  is  the  {Joice  of  the  ïnvalids  in  Paris,  completed  in  1706, 
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k/iberal  Bruant,  (died  1897),  an  architeet  workiag  in  the  tenà- 
ency  of  Blondel,  bad  bailt  in  lo?l  tbe  oalace  of  the  invalids, 
placned  in  colossal  dimensions,   'ibe  érection  of  the  church 
intended  as  the  centre  of  tbe  desiôn  f'ell  to  Hardouin  J^aosart. 
l'he  .grouûd  plan  is  developed  trom   a  ciroular  central  donsed  a 
area  witb  sbort  arnas  like  a  Greek  cross  with  small  Dcly^onal 
ohapels  in  tbe  aoélea.;  it  forais  in  its  outlines  an  eoclosed 
aquare,  froffl  which  prcject  only  the  choir  structure  treated 
as  a  subordinate  donae,  and  the  projection  with  tbe  main  port- 
ai and  the  two  side  entrances.   In  the  construction  of  tbe  d 
''dôme /^ansart  employed  a  truly  earocco  motive,  already  used  in 
Italy  on  a  small  scaie,  but  hère  at  a  èveaX.   scale.  h^   arran- 
ged  two  Shell  dômes,  carried  tbe  louer  one  only  to  a  certain 
heiêbt,  so  that  a  great  circuler  opening  remained.  Over  this 
doîD8  be  turned  a  second  dôme,  considerably  higher,  wbose  und- 
erside  was  painted  witb  figures  and  cloud  fornis  in  tbe  llgbt- 
est  colora.   ïhis  painting  receives  abundant  liébt  tbrcuôh  t 
tbe  Windows  at  the  base  cf  tbe  outer  dôme,  and  wbicb  are  not 
visible  froro  the  interior»   Thns  to  the  paintings,  aeen  from 
far  Pelow,  is  giveïï  the  appearance  of  reality,  producing  tbe 
illusion  of  a  view  into  the  open  sky,   The  two  inner  shells 
are  covered  by  another  constructed  cf  wood,  whose  vaulting 
line  is  drawn  in  an  extreojely  eleéant  curve.  (Sig.  85).  Tbe 
Dôme  of  the  Invaiids,  by  its  well  conceived  solution  of  tbe 
ground  plan,  the  noble  internai  effect,  the  dignified  exter- 
nal  and  internai  architecture,  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful 
Sarocco  churohes  of  tne  world. 

«  ffô  naue  àlready   seen   (uôluma  2,    page  36,    ohuroh   at   Sokwa- 
rzrheindorf) ,    that    this  plan  was   already   represented    in    the 
middle   âges. 

HT.   Beriod  cf  the  âarly  ftcccco  Style. 

Oppenort  (page  73)  Dy  bis  early  work,  the  altar  canooy  in 
the  church  of  3.  Germain-des-Pres  in  Paria,  attracted  éeneral 
attention  to'bimself.  pe  employed  on  it  tne  ground  ideas  gi- 
ven  by  Bernini  in  bis  at  5.  peler's,  but  enriched  tbe  crowni- 
og  volutes  rising  above  tbe  cornice  by  palm  leaves  supporting 
a  world  apfeere  surrounded  by  angels,  thus  creatiné  a  motive, 
that  W83  imitated  innuœerable  times  on  tbe  altars  cf  tbetlâtcp 
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time.   Id  the  year  1719  was  entrusted  to  hioa  tfae  carryâiig  en 
of  tbe  churcb  of  3.  Solpice  (pa^e  38),  and  wtoich  work  had  be- 
en  e«Bpended  aince  157d.   Sis  activity  iû  relation  to  this  ex- 
tended  obiefly  t.o  tùe  internai  architecture.   The  most  iapor- 
tant  problem  was  receivsd  8y  Oppenort  from  the  régent  in  the 
internai  décoration  of  hia  favorite  résidence,  the  palace  Roy- 
al. Ttoe  proud  apartœents  in  wbich  the  régent  gave  his  notor- 
^^ioQS  noctaroal  feasts.féll  a  sacrifice  to  the  révolution  of 
1871.   'The  views  of  tbose  rooms  onblished  in  ensravings  by 
Oppenort  bimseli  still  give  us  a  représentation  of  their  for- 
ïBer  splendor. 

An  expressly  oianysided  activity  was  developed  by  Robert  de 
Cotte  (page  75),  the  successor  of  Bardouin  Wansart  as  first 
royal  architect  (after  1708).   îhe  earliest  of  his  éreat  Par- 
isian  private  buildings  is  the  nobly  treated  palace  (hôtel) 
de  iîichelieu  (1704),  qow  the  Sussian  embassy.   This  was  fell- 
owed  by  palace  -«.onty  (about  1717),  which  was  freguently  alter- 
ed  later.  On  the  contrary  the  gallery  of  the  palace  (hôtel) 
de  Is  Vrilliere  (1713-1719),  now  the  BanK  cf  France),  is  well 
preserved.   By  it  is  oresented  to  us  an  excellent  exareple  of 
the  State  of  developraent  of  the  style  of  décoration  at  tbat 
time,   îfie  walls  (?ig.  8ô),  including  the  main  cornice  with 
consoles,  are  covered  with  wood  and  are  subdivided  by  a  pilas- 
ter  order  with  gilded  Qorinthian  capitais.   Setween  the  pilas- 
ters  broed  gilded  frames  enclose  the  recessed  oaintings.   The 
fraces  hâve  curved  lines  above  and  below.   îhe  angles  of  the 
walls  are  rounded  and  fornaed  as  niches,  in  which  statues  sta- 
ad  on  splendid  bases.   îhe  entire  very  long  room  is  spanned 
by  a  tunnel  vault.   Iransverse  arches  are  adorned  by  ooffers- 
and  cause  a  division  into  main  panels;  their  iiuDoscs  are  isar- 
ked  by  painted  reèiefs  and  statues,  j^esides  the  paintings  in 
the  panels  of  the  walls  and  oeiling,  white  and  gold  are  the 
predoiBinating  colôrs. 

Lassurance  the  ^der  (paôe  75). was  an  artist  cfiiefly  estee- 
med  by  the  nobility,  who  bailt  nuœerous  grand  mansions,-.   Le- 
blond  (page  75)  was  likewise  active  as  an  execwting  architect. 
Put  is  partioularly  known  by  his  theéretical  works. 
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IV.  Beriod  of  the  develoqed  fioccco  Style. 

Ôf  ftobert  de  cotte'a  works,  there  beloDé  to  tbis  epocb  aome 
apartmenta  3f  the  palace  at  Versailles,  tbe  rooîiia  adjoiniûg 
the  sleeping  chaaiber  of  Louis  XIV;  the  salon  de  conseil,  a  p 
portion  ef  niîich  is  repreaented  by  Pi<è.  66.  îhe  tiœilarly  t 
treated  sleeping  apartment  of  fioeis  XV  and  tfte  two  succeediag 
rcoîas,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  apartment  desi^nated  as  tbe 
cabinet  of  feouis  XVIl^nhiob  contains  the  richest  and  finest 
treatment  in  this  séries  cf  rooas  and  reoresents  tbe  last  sp- 
lendid  work  of  Qotte.  gotte  was  a  bighly  esteemed  architect 
and  an  extraordinarily  fertile  designer,  who  not  only  execut- 
ed  important  works  in  Paris,  but  «Iso  in  ©ther  localities  in 
Prance  (in  Verdun  near  Metz  and  in  Bordeaux),  and  was  likewi- 
se  employed  by  princes  outside  the  french  frontier  for  créât- 
ing  plans  of  chateaus  or  in  an  advisory  capacity.  (^age   187). 
ïn  Strasburg  tbe  roagnificent  bishop^s  palace  was  by  bia,  erec- 
ted  for  tbe  prince  bishop  Cardinal  de  Bohan  in  1728-1741,  a 
0-sbapeà  structure  with  tbree  wings  and  with  a  very  finely  d 
bandled  cencosure  of  the  court  like  a  gàllery  with  an  élégant 
curve  inward.  (Pig.  87).  îbe  stately  building  is  ncw  utiliz- 
ed  for  tne  ourposes  of  the  oniversity. 

îo  the  style  tendency  cultiyated  by  Gotte  in  the  last  years 
of  bis  life  also  belongs  that  of  i?rancois  Boucher  and  Vanloo 
in  tbe  cbeteau  of  Fontainebleau,  whioh  by  its  free  décoration, 
tbe  graceful  trsatrnent  of  the  détails  and  the  finely  conceiv- 
ed  coloring  is  to  be  counted  with  the  best  works  of  that  tiae. 

Meissonier  (page  76)  aroused  very  great  attention  by  bis  f 
/, /férst  important  work  in  the  domain  of  architecture,  bis  desi- 
gn for  the  principal  façade  of  S.  Sulpice  (1733).  In  a  préf- 
érence fer  curves  in  ground  plan  and  élévation,  as  well  as  in 
the  charm  of  novelty  in  regard  to  the  décorative  treatsent, 
this  sarpassed  even  Borrolini's  works,  but  replaced  the  dry 
beayiness  of  ïtalian  architecture  of  liKe  tendency  by  a  gra- 
ceful coQuetry  ia  the  over  fiaeness  of  the  merabers  and  by  the 
sportive  iightness  of  the  ornasental  wcrk.  f hereby  in  this 
design  so  entirely  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Prench  Bococo. 
It  was  never  9m^09%9à,     le  shall  take  ao  the  baildiag  yet  la^ 
ter,  (§8ge  835).  Likewise  as  a  practical  architect,  Heisson- 
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Meissonier  oroducea  great  worka  m  his  faiBOus  house  êiethous 
in  Baris,  in  référence  to  the  atilizetion  oi  tiie  entirely  ip- 
regular  and  trapézoïdal  arcnitectural  surfaces,  skilful  dist- 
ribution of  rooas,  coinfort,  aad  pieasing  as  well  as  aplendid 
interior  décoration. 

Boffrand  (page  73)  was  less  in  th©  service  of  tne  royal  co- 
urt tban  in  that  of  tbe  »©biiityeeBd  of  foreign  princes.  Of 
ûis  Farisian  buildings,  tce  mansion  (ûotel)  de  McntiDorency  f 
first  Doerits  considération.   ïbe  buildings  are  erranged  arou- 
nd  an  ovai  court.  Ihe  two  story  main   Duilding  lyiag  on  the 
axis  tas   a  colossal  order  of  pilasters;  tfte  adjaceut  one  sto- 
ry wings  are  subdivided  by  îuscan  oilasters  and  round-arched 
arcades.   The  use  cf  this  colossal  architectural  expédient  on 
tne  façades  of  a  structure,  in  whose  internai  architecture  a 
aliBOSt  every  structural  idée  is  suppressed,  is  characteristic 
of  the  change  m  the  conception  of  art  orepared  in  ioffrand's 
works.  Qertainly  the  strong  influence  of  the  Acaderay  cf  Arch- 
itecture Dressed  toward  fchis.  Boffrand's  chief  création  is 
y,, the  internai  arrangement  cf  the  palace  (hôtel)  de  Soubise  and 
that  of  de  Sohan  (now  National  Archives)  in  Paris,  retuilt  a 
and  united  Dy  Selamire  (died  1745),  (g'iôs.  ô7 ,  Ô9,  70,  71), 
Thèse  Dresent  tue  aost  solendid  exaœple  of  the  Prencb  Sococo 
in  its  fflost  complète  maturity,  escecialiy  in  the  ooicpous  oval 
hall  of  the  ground  story,  thougn  treated  with  the  most  refin- 
ed  feeling  for  form.   Amoné  the  cnurch  buildmes  of  Boffrand, 
the  catnedral  in  Nancy  takes  the  iBost  important  place;  it  is 
a  doQ3ed  church  «fer  a  Latin  cross,  where  the  three  short  arais 
end  in  semiciroular  apses.   îhe  architectural  treatment  is  s 
simple,  noble,  and  in  severe  drawing,  which  however  permits 
the  récognition  of  a  certain  approximation  to  tne  conteœpora- 
ry  îtaiian  Barocco, 

Of  the  oontemporaries  of  the  great  masters  employed  in  Par- 
is, Jacques  Jules  Gabriel  (died  1742)  stiil  aeserves  mention, 
an  architect  lEUCh  employed  in  orivate  architecture  at  Paris, 
Nantes  and  Sheiiis,  as  well  as  s  bridge  constructor;  Charles 
tttienne  Briseux  (died  1754),  wno  is  known  less  for  hia  arch- 
itectural practice,  than  by  his  three  great  works  on  archit- 
ecture (appeared  in  Pans  m  1783,  1743  and  1753),  in  which 
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iie  représenta  the  style  ohanges  iroin  tûe  re^ency  to  the  new 
classicisîB,  and  in  terrain^  iasanuei  Hère  de  Gorny  (aied  1762), 
tne  builder  of  the  éreet  Place  Stanislaus  and  ci  tJ3e  city  pl- 
an around  it  et  Nancy.   ïoe  Place  Stanislaus  forma  a  rectang- 
le of  410.1  X  344.5  it.  ïùe   entire  soutft  side  is  oocupied  by 
lue   iormer  ducal  oelace,  now  tfte  city  bail;  tûe  otûer  sidea 
fire  Dordered  Dy  tbe  palace  of  tDe  arctibisboo  and  by  smalles 
ajanaions.   Ail  entrances  te  the  streets  are  closed  by  bigh  w 
ï?rought  iron  ,ôates,  which  were  executed  with  unequalled  mast- 
ery  by  tne  art  saaith  Jean  ^.aoiour  (ffig.  88).   The  art  style  of 
tÊe  Œaster  last  named  eatirely  remains  within  tne  tendency  s 
siîown  by  Bofirand. 

'To  the  sapreffiacy  of  the  ftococo  style  was  assiéned  a  ccuDar- 
atively  brief  duration.  îne  rude  contrast  of  tne  théories  of 
tûe  ffrench  aiôstera  with  their  architectural  works  already  ao- 
cut  tne  iiiiddlé  of  tne  IS  th  cectury  ied  to  a  séparation,  and 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  antique  idéal,  wbich  ne  sha- 
11  later  follow  more  clcsely. 
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he   représenta  the  style  obengea  from  tâe  rejgeacy  to  the  Dew 
classioiaiB,  and  io  bevralnç  Saanuel  Hère  de  Corny  (died  1762), 
tiie  bûilder  of  tbe  éreat  Place  Stanislaus  and  of  tlie  city  pl- 
an around  it  et  Nancy.  Tne  Place  Stanislaas  foras  a  rectang- 
le of  410.1  X  344.5  ft.  îfae  entire  soutù  side  is  oocupied  by 
tàe  former  ducal  Délace,  aow  tbe  city  ëall;  tûe  otûer  aides 
are  bordered  Dy  tbe  calace  of  tbe  arcbbisbop  and  by  smalles 
Œansions.  Ail  entrances  te  the  streets  are  closed  by  bigb  w 
îirought  iron  gâtes,  wbieh  were  executed  witb  uneqaalled  mast- 
ery  by  tbe  art  saitb  Jean  p.aœour  (ffig.  88).  fhe  art  style  of 
tbe  laster  last  named  entirely  reniaina  witbin  tbe  tendency  s 
sbonn  by  Boffrand. 

*To  tbe  s«preffiacy  ©f  tbe  Bococo  style  wes  assigned  a  ccapar- 
atively  brief  duration.  Tbe  rude  contrast  of  tbe  tbeories  of 
tbe  ffrencb  mâstera  witb  tbeir  arcbitectural  works  already  ao- 
eut  tbe  ffliddlé  of  tne  18  th  century  ied  to  a  séparation,  and 
produced  an  entire  cbange  in  tbe  antigne  idéal,  wbicb  we  sba- 
11  iater  follow  more  clesely. 
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y^  4.   ArciJitecture  la  the  Period  of  tbe  Barocco  and 

Bocooo  Styles  in  tfie  Netherlands. 

I.   Bistorioal  ^evelopaent^and  Style. 

îhe  Netherlands  in  tbe  1?  th  century  entered  on  an  elevated 
stage  of  art,  sucb  as  but  few  examplea  of  like  fertility  and 
on  a  similarly  liaited  domain  are  presented  in  i»be  bistory  ©f 
art.  îbis  is  indeed  true  of  painting  in  tbe  first  line.  Sot 
arcbiteoture  also  took  a  large  part  in  it.  It  affords  ôraat 
iaterest  in  tbe  bistory  of  art,  because  it  gave  a  striking  n 
oational  expression, te  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  people  and  tbe  p 
prevailing  religious  and  social  opinions  on  auob  a  small  area, 

îbe  contrast  already  observed  in  tbe  period  of  tbe  Renaiss- 
ance between  tbe  soutbern  and  northern  Hetberlands  (voluœe  Z, 
page  253)  becanae  appareat  in  greater  aieasure,  after  tbe  coli- 
tical  séparation  was  determined  by  tbe  peace  of  1609,  end  pa- 
rticularly  after  tbe  northern  Netherlands  bad  obtained  tbeir 
récognition  as  an  independent  free  8tate,  (1Ô48). 

îbe  soutbern  Netherlands,  wbose  frontiers  in  gênerai  egree 
with  those  of  modem  Belgium,  remained  faithful  te  Catbolici- 
sîB.   tûe  population  cbiefly  consisted  of  Plemings  and  Walloo- 
QS,  very  gifted  artistically  and  particularly  réceptive  to 
tbe  influences  of  tbe  counterreformation.   éœonô  tbeŒ  tbe  ar- 
tistic  endeavors  last  extended  aad  required  by  tbe  taste  for 
external  conditions,  lound  a  fertile  soil.   Under  tbe  careful 
reign  of  tbe  infanta  Isabella  (1598-1Ô21),  tbe  daughter  of  P 
Bbilip  II  of  Spain,  Belgiam  foraoed  an  independent  state,  wbi- 
ch  developed  a  strong  and  individual  life.   Tbe  infante  bad 
increased  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  country  and  devoted  especial 
attention  to  tbe  culture  of  tbe  sciences  and  arts,  but  also 
no  less  te  tbe  furtberance  of  Oatbolicism  and  its  churcb  act- 
ivity.  îbe  iconoclasm  was  succeeded,  both  at  tbe  court  and 
among  tbe  great  of  tbe  country,  and  also  by  tbe  éuilds  and  t 
tbe  citizens,  by  great  sacrifices  for  tbessatisf action  of  tbe 
increased  and  extraordinary  reauirements  for  cburcb  art  works, 
and  for  tbe  érection  and  rich  équipaient  of  •iMBPCbes  and  naona- 
steries.   Tbe  country  entered  on  tbat  splendid  epocb,  wbich 
received  its  bigbest  artistic  illustration  by  Peter  Paul  Bub- 
ens,  tbe  prince  of  painters.  (1577-1Ô40). 
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Rubens  also  took  a   etrong  DSPt  in  the  develooiaent  of  arciji- 
tecture.   He  was  eight  years  (1600-1608)  io  Italy,  froai  bis 
23  rd  to  31  at  years  —  at  a  tiiBe  that  œust  bave  definitely 
/  A/iaf laenced  bis  artistic  tendencies,  and  ûot  elone  in  QDoer  I 
Italy,  but  also  in  Eonie  and  Naples,  and  eveo  in  Spain;  tbus 
àe  «as  acquainted  with  the   later  art  of  tbe  south  as  well  as 
witû  tûat  of  antiquity.   ît  is  cbaracteristic  ef  bis  art  in 
design,  that.  be  devoted  bis  cfaiei  interest  to  tbe  Senoese  pa- 
laces, particulaply  to  tbe  buildings  cf  Alessi  (volame  2,   pa- 
ge 233),  and  tbat  be  drew  tbem  and  publisbed  tbeai  in  copper 
eniravings.  «  tbis  work  passed  tbrougb  four  éditions;  from  t 
tbis  Œay  be  estiiaated  bis  influence,  tbat  it  bad  on  tJie  arcb^ 
itecture  of  tbat  tiœe.  Bubens  beld  tbe  Senoese  mansions  to 
be  fflucb  fflore  saitable  œodels  for  tbose  of  tbe  Netberlands,  t 
than  tbe  florentine  palaces»  Be   was  a  asan  cf  refined  culture, 
whose  inpoptance  as  a  pôlitical  citizen  witb  a  statesmaQ's 
broad  outlook  stood  as  bigb  as  an  aitist.  In  bis  works  is  m 
œanifest  a  classical  trainiag  in  combination  with  tbe  aspiri- 
ng  imagination  of  tbe  easily  excited  and  spirited  son  of  tbe 
soutbern  Netberlands,  abrupt  éayety,  and  as  an  élément  of  tbe 
strongjy  ierroanic  portion  of  tbe  blcôd  cf  tbe  nation,  tbe  en- 
joyment  of  a  sbowy  treatment  oi  certain  architectural  parts. 
Be  strikmgly  personifies  the  indiyiduality  of  the  etrength 
of  the  Netberlandish  oeocle,  tbat  indeed  will inély  adopted  I 
Italien  impulses,  but  gave  to  tbeaj  new  fcrajs  ana  hariuony. 

*  fàlazzi   di   Qenova,   Antwerp.    16êS,    hâter*   éditions   of  '16S3 
in   Ânt9erp,    of   1908  and   1655    in  leipzig, 

fartly  coaipelled  by  adhérence  te  existing  clans,  churcb  ar- 
chitecture first  continued  tbe  eround  plan  of  the  fl&ediaeval 
cburches;  a  tbree  aisled  nave  witb  bigh  middle  aisle  and  low 
side  aisles,  sometises  with  a  wide  transverse  ailse  also,  a 
choir  witb  -apse  ard  at  botb  sides  smaller  apses  as  terœinati- 
ons  of  the  side  aisles.   The  pure  central  building  only  occu- 
rs  as  an  exception  under  tbe  influence  cf  foreign  iupulses. 
It  later  ajôpears  in  a  peculiar  combination  witb  tbe  nave  str^ 
v)^^cture.  Gne'  oecaliarity  of  the  Belgian  churcbes  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the'tower  on  tbe  naain  axis  directly  bebind  tbe  choir. 
(fig.  90). 
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ior  the  internai  structure,  indeed  ur<ier  the  influence  cf 
<3enoese  ârcjf)iteeture,  coloiBns  were  préférable  eœployed  inst- 
ead  of  piers.   Ihey  support  arcades,  iBwwhose  spandrels  were 
iaserted  curved  consoles  as  supporta  for  tbe  transverse  arch- 
es above  tbe  broken  comice.   Ihe  vaults  were  also  frequently 
furnished  witn  ribs.   Ibe  internai  architecture  entirely  ciBit- 
ted  the  subordination  of  the  masses  aad  aenabers  te  the  ^reat 
idea  of  anity,  es  it  is  shown  in  the  ^esuit  style.   The  F^lem- 
ish  laasters  did  not  feel  tbôinselves  bound  by  fercûitectural 
severityr  they  were  not  even  accustomed  te  it.   In  their  cré- 
ations prevail  tne  picturesque  élément,  freedona  in  the  treat- 
îsent  of  the  members  and  the  enjoynient  of  primitive  garocco 
fcrffls  above  the  restraints  cf  académie  ccrrectness.   The  com- 
fort  lent  te  dwellings  and  city  halls  by  wcoden  paneling,  th- 
ey sousht  te  obtain  fer  their  churches,  when  they  covered  the 
lower  portion  cf  the  walls  by  richly  carved  paneline  with  sp- 
iendidly  treated  confessioaals  and  choir  stalls,   The  chief 
show  pièces  of  the  Beléian  Bdivoco  churches  were  the  pulpits 
adorned  by  the  œost  labored  ornament  in  relief.  (S^ig.  91). 

Ihe  façades  (?igs.  89,  96)  are  arranged  in  tnree  divisions 
correapondingîto  the  division  of  the  interior;  they  bave  a  h 
fligh  and  middle  and  low  side  structures,  which  above  their  a 
attics  are  joined  to  the  middle  building  by  a  curved  volute 
in  the  forno  of  a  ûorizontal  console.   Por  tbe  members  with  a 
ail  the  width  of  the  gênerai  design,  tne  upward  aspiration 
is  characteristic.   Heavy  grouos  of  columns  and  pilasters  be- 
ar  sifflilar  and  frequently  returned  comices;  animated  forms 
witû  boldly  iDroken  lines  and  moulded  in  relief  enclose  the 
Windows  and  niches,   êreater  préférence  is  enjoyed  by  tbe  bc- 
Idly  treated  gable  as  a  cap  cver  doorways  and  Windows  and  to 
crown  the  middle  aisle,  and  but  exceotionally  the  façades  cf 
tbe  side  aisles.   In  élégant  obelisks  of  candélabre  form  ent- 
irely reappears  the  ntoward  moveaent  produced  by  the  vertical 
axes.   The  towers  appear  as  free  créations  of  northern  art. 
They  rise  on  a  square  substructure  covered  with  rustication, 
;^in  two  stories  with  Doric  or  lonic  angle  pilasters  or  with 
angle  coluœna  and  niches,  then  passing  into  an  octaôonal  sto- 
ry,  which  reçoives  its  termination  in  a  dôme  with  a  lantera. 
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Tbe  ffiembers  exbibit  tbe  luxuriant  power;  tbey  were  extreae- 
ly  fanciful  and  were  deveioped  witb  entire  treedoai.  Gd  tbe 
wiiole  tbey  aopear  as  if  they  were  prodaced  by  a  direct  œixto- 
re  of  thé  nortbero  Henaissaoce  with  tbe  tuœult  of  forms  of  t 
tbe  advaBced  Barocco  style.  (Çigs,  96,  92).   It  is  striking, 
tbat  in  Belgiuni  already  in  the  first  quarter  of  tbe  17  th  cen- 
tury  in  tbe  recurved  and  rolled  caps,  tbe  jambs  curved  in  and 
out,  and  in  the  entire  treatraent  of  tbe  portais  appears  a  Po- 
id  play  ©f  lises  and  forais,  aucb  as  tne  contempcrary  art  of 
Italy  cannot  exûibit.   The  first  principal  master  of  the  fiel- 
gian  Barocco  style,  Jacques  irancquart  (page  112)  had  publis- 
ned  well  considered  nsodels  for  thèse  in  bis  "Libre  d'Architec- 
ture" issued  in  lôl7.   Borroœini's  and  Guarini's  designs  fall 
in  a  later  time.   In  any  case  tbe  art  of  the  Netberlands  did 
not  bring  thèse  fornjs  frooi  Italy;  ratber  is  to  be  considered 
the  reverse,  that  Scrromini  received  influences  from  Prancqu- 
art's  desisns  for  bis  endeavors  to  excel  Bernini.  On  the  ot- 
ber  hand  and  based  en  tbe  political  relations  is  probable  a 
connection  of  this  style  of  Prancquart  with  that  of  Juan  Gom- 
ez  de  Mora,  tnen  the  superior  arcbiteccural  officiai  of  Spain. 
(Page  48).   'Tbe  appellation  of'Spanisb  deurkens",  wbicl)  thèse 
lantastic  forms  of  doorways  bave  received,  directly  indicates 
tbis.   But  tbe  ^cléisn  master  bas  gone  still  furtner  in  the 
jDoldness  and  tbe  iinpassioned  treatment  of  the  foriris,  tban  the 
Spaniard,   The  ornement  at  first  consists  of  heavy  and  sappy 
acantbus  scroll  work  in  comnination  with  luxurisnd  festoons 
^'>oi  fruits,  cornucopias,  tbe  grotesques  oi  the  Renaissance  and 
dry  figure  ornanient  in  relief.   About  the  middie  of  the  17  th 
centory  an  influence  on  Selgian  art  is  obtained  Py  tbe  rolled 
gristle  or  ear  style  of  tbe  German  décora tjbrs,  tbst  éave  to 
tbe  scrolls  a  soft  fom-,  es  if  kneadeô  froiTi  dough,  recalline 
tbe  rounded  form  of  tbe  external  ear.  (Volume  2,  page  277). 
îne  further  development  of  tbe  style  of  ornanent  follows  in 
adhérence  te  the  Barocco  ornament  of  êercnany.   But  the  luxur- 
iant and  aniffieted  modeling  applied  in  swelling  relief  remains 
as  a  Bel^i^'n  peculiarity. 

In  secular  architecture  the  jrost  important  place  is  occupi- 
ed  by  tbe  city  and  guild  halls.   îbe  design  of  the  éround  pi- 
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plan  of  tbe  former  peroits  the  iûfloence  ûf  the  Sarocco  style 
to  be  recogni^ed  in  the   enlargeaient  oi  the  rooms  lor  vestibu- 
les and  stairways.   Tbe  façades  and  tbe  decoraticns  of  tbe 
balls  mtecded  for  assemblages  bave  a  treatment  lijie  wiiaces. 
©ut  tbe  guild  balls  (i'iê.  93)  es  a  rule  still  retained  the  t 
trsditional  Joign  building  witb  the  narrow  façade  baving  tbpee 
or  four  Windows  and  several  stories  above  eacb  otber.   îbe  1 
latter  were  treated  witb  great  richness  end  finished  witb  the 
new  forms  in  the  iBOSt  varied  ways.  (Page  116;  ffig.  100).  Sti- 
ll ffiore  strongly  did  tbe  bouses  adhère  to  tbe  old  traditions. 
?ven  after  1625  sucb  originated  witb  stepped  fables,  bigh  fa- 
çades, and  even  witb  pointed  arches.   îbe  influence  of  tbe  n 
new  art  is  tbere  chiefly  expressed  in  tbe  more  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  tbe  ground  plan,  tbe  broad  stairways  and  in  tbe 
érection  cf  court  structures  for  tfie  subordinate  rooflos,   A 
real  palace  style  was  Bever  developed,  sucb  as  f.ubens  desired 
to  produce. 

In  Bolland,  tbe  présent  kingdcffi  ©f  tbe  ijletberlaflds,  tbe  Cer- 
fflanic  race,  holding  fast  to  the  peouliarities  cf  tbeir  race, 
ably  calouleting  io  its  enterprises  bjt  bold  and  led  by  merc- 
antile considérations,  net  only  won  its  complète  political  i 
/yi^independence  but  also  its  ireedom  in  belief  after  bot  contes- 
ts.   In  it  Protestantism  found  a  secure  end  well  protected  h 
flome.   After  tne  récognition  of  the  free  state  of  the  Nether- 
lands  as  a  sovereign  power  by  the  peace  of  ffestphalla  (1646)., 
the  Butch  also  exnibited  in  their  victorious  wars  directed  to 
tbe  conquest  of  cclonies,  an  unusual  power  of  expansion,  by 
wbich  tbey  extended  tbeir  commerce  over  nearly  ail  parts  of 
tbe  earth.  Prom  distant  lands  its  bold  isariners  brougbt  home 
ifflinense  riches,  wbich  under  the  blessings  of  peace  permitted 
8  comfortable  development  of  iiving  in  the  niost  extensive  el^ 
asses  of  thê  people.   The  entire  national  and  cultured  life 
reoeived  a  grand  and  worldly  tendency.   To  tbis  was  edded,  t 
tbet  a  pbilosopbical  soirit,  tbat  had  in  the  t«o  recently  er- 
erected  uiiversities  tbe  strongest  starting  points  and  suppo- 
rts, not  only  doBoinated  tbe  nobler  noen  of  the  nation,  but  al- 
so the  citi2en  class.   ^en  busied  tbeinselves  tboroughly  with 
the  study  of  the  ancients.   The  influence  of  the  Itelian  Bar- 
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Barocco  art,  test  haà   struck  such  deeD  reots  in  Belgium,  fou- 
Bd  no  eround  tbere.   Tbe  people  were  prejudiced  against  tbe 
spécifie  Cattooiic  cbaracter  of  tbe  Beléien  style;  tbeir  art 
m  design  was  diiîerent  froiD  tbat  of  tbe  Selj^ians.   Tbe  ab- 
rupt contrast  in  painting  between  tbe  churchly  ana  devotional 
piGture  of  tji^  sotitbern  Netberlands  (Rebens)  and  tbe  realism 
of  fioiland  (Beinbrandt)  was  also  expressed  in  tbe  arclîitecture. 
Dutcb  architecture  remained  faitbful  to  its  tendency  develcp- 
ed  in  the  Renaissance. 

Tbe  style  treataent  is  iDOst  severely  calcul  ated  and  conseq- 
uential.  yen  first  required  tbe  rooms  and  tbeir  distribution 
to  correspond  to  the  purpose  of  tbe  building,  and  certainly 
in  this  went  to  a  utilization  of  the  rooms  carried  to  tbe  ex- 
trême, also  particulerly  in  tbe  dimensicning  of  tbe  sobordin- 
ate  rooffis.   iurther  was  required  a  good  and  secure  construct- 
ion,  dbe  City  hall  of  AiBsterdam  is  founded  on  13,ôô9  piles 
driven  intc  the  ground).   In  regard  to  the  architectural  tre- 
jj.>atH3ent,  Bien  strove  for  a  quiet  appearance,  carried  out  in  the 
classical  sensé.   It  was  entirely  conceived  in  the  sensé  of 
the  tbeorists,  wben  tbe  art  cf  tbe  encients  was  regarded  as 
tbe  idéal  Œodel  of  pure  treatment  of  forcos.   Architectural  i 
itseli  passed  fer  a   science,  which  firaly  restricted  artistic 
création  by  law  ana  rule.   The  works  of  the  severe  Palladio 
were  celebrated  as  the  biéhest  ffianifestation  of  tbe  art  spir- 
it;  tne  Dutch  had  adopted  bis  instruction  more  fully,  than  a 
any  other  people  en  this  side  of  tbe  Alps,  excepting  the  6ng- 
listo. 

In  the  architecture  (ô'igs.  94,  101,  103)  the  classic  orders 
catne  to  unlimited  suoreiBacy.   Between  the  strikingly  close  s 
set  coluiBns  could  not  be  developed  the  strongly  emphasized  w 
window  architecture  of  the  Seleians;  the  architraves  of  the 
narrow  and  tall  Windows  are  rather  very  noodest,  and  the  moul- 
ded  jainbs  and  lintels  are  often  entirely  omitted.   Tbe  scrcl- 
led  gables  of  the  preceding  perior  were  also  omitted,  es  well 
as  their  décorative  richness.   Ail  détails,  the  cornices,  the 
bases  of  colnmns  and  the  capitals  received  a  serere  classical 
design.   As  ornamental  forais  ate   sparingly  found  as  filling 
gable  panels  almost  entirely,  loose  lestoons  of  leeves  and  f 


fruits,  and  zhe   Roffian  scroll  frieze  witb  reiéefs  of  figure  r 
representatioDB  or  eabieas  ecoployed  in  parapete. 

Bcsides  tbis  classicisa  the  Rococo  did  not  oocur.  Into  tbe 
capital  Affisterdam  it  appears  m  gênerai  to  bave  found  no  ent- 
rance,  and  in  oti)er  places  like  Rotterdam  and  Sroningen  «t  o 
only  led  to  certain  décorative  accessoFies,  tbat  were  direct- 
//^ly  and  obtrusively  applied  by  foreign  modelers  te  tbe  façades 
otberwise  lett  entirely  uncbanged.  (Pig.  95). 

In  tbe  design  of  the  ground  plans  of  tbis  structure,  new  a 
and  characteristic  types  for  tbe  epocb  did  not  originate.  Pro- 
testant cfiurcn  arcbitectere  did  not  ôevelop  a  spécial  activi- 
ty,  since  the  need  for  tbe  Bouses  of  God  was  satisfied  in  gr- 
éât part  fey  tbe  already  existing  buildings,   The  few  cburcbes 
meriting  considération  bave  s  central  design  in  tbe  form  of 
tbe  Qreek  cross,  of  tbe  polygon  or  tbe  circle.   The  plan  occ- 
orring  in  one  case  *  of  a  bail  uritb  apsidal  extensions  on  tbe 
longitudinal  axis  and  of  two  axes  et  right  angles  tbereto,  i 
indeed  brougbt  an  interesting  and  artistically  iajportent  sol- 
ution of  tbe  probleiTi  of  cborcb  architecture,  but  found  no  for- 
tber  resuit, 

f  Hem  ChuFcïi'^   aï    the   Hague,    àutlt    in   1649-1655 . 

Secular  architecture  produced  in  the  city  halls  some  very 
iajportent  créations  with  in  part  asasterly  treated  distributi- 
ons of  the  ground  plan  in  aocordance  with  tbe  spécial  reouire- 
roents  for  tbe  city  administration»   Château  architecture  rec- 
eived  no  proper  developaent  in  the  repubiicen  state.  On  the 
buildings  originating  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  1/  tb  and  in  tbe 
first  bail  of  tbe  18  tb  century,  the  ground  plan  allows  tbe 
récognition  of  irench  influences,  and  also  tbe  internai  déco- 
ration.  Tbe  exterior  aloost  always  exhibits  tbe  form  treat- 
ment  of  tbe  jDublic  secular  buildings.   They  ojostiy  reject  ar- 
chitectural ornaiBentation,  even  if  also  on  certain  of  tbe  bet- 
ter  structures  a  great  pilaster  order  and  also  occasionally 
galleries  occùr.   By  tbe  mixture  of  bricks  and  eut  stone,  tbe 
latter  being  eœployed  for  tbe  plinth,  angles,  bases,  capitals 
and  cornices,  wbile  the  sbafts  of  the  pilasters  and  even  tbe 
/  /  window  architecture  are  constructed  of  bricks  or  sDoulded  bri- 
cks,  thèse  buildings  having  a  peculiar  charm. 
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Aoout  tbe  end  of  the   17  th  century  Butch  architecture  wes 
fertiiized  by  tbe  influecce  of  tlie  Buguenot  iffimigrents  f roi» 
france  in  multitudes  in  conséquence  cf  tbe  revocation  of  tbe 
edict  of  Nantes  (page  123).   Among  tbein  was  found  tbe  iaiport- 
aat  Daniel  îilarot  (page  90),  wbo  was  appointed  bis  chief  archi- 
tect  by  tbe  stadtbclder,  William  ÏIÎ  of  Orange.   The  Hugueno- 
ts represented  tbe  graceful  classicisBs  developed  in  Prance, 
tbat  received  its  perfection  by  î?rancois  Mansart.   Tbeir  art 
clarified  tbat  of  tbe  Netberlanders  in  tbe  sensé  of  a  iBore 
graceful  pose  of  tbe  entire  architecture,  as  well  as  a  refine- 
EBent  of  tbe  détails,  ^ut  likewise  tbeir  own  uninfleenced  cré- 
ations acquired  tbere  a  ©utcb  coloring.  g^rom  tbe  interaiingl- 
ing  of  tbe  two  art  conceptions  proceeded  a  style  tendency, 
tbat  attaioed  to  bigb  and  iastructive  iaportance  far  beyond 
tbe  f rentiers  of  Holland.  It  expressed  itself  witb  particul- 
ar  proiEinence  in  city  and  garden  arcbitectore.   îbe  Datcb  by 
tbe  nature  of  tbeir  country  were  matiy   led  to  make  tbe  scil 
arable  by  drainage,  tbus  to  tbe  construction  of  canals,  to  s 
suitably  plan  tbe  cities,  and  also  to  garden  architecture  in 
connection  tberewitb.  îheir  sensé  directed  toward  tbe  pract- 
ieal  taugbt  theoi  to  arrange  tbe  cities  chiefly  according  to 
engineering  views:-  tbey  divided  tbe  available  land  by  broad 
and  straigbt  streets  into  rectangular  blocks.   The  bouses  tb- 
enoselves  are  nade  wide  and  mostly  witb  but  two  stories.  The 
corners  oi  tbe  street  intersections  were  preierably  eaphasiz- 
ed  by  tbree  story  buildings.   Tbe  ground  plans  bave  greet  an- 
terooffis  on  tbe  street  façades  witb  galleries  or  balconies  on 
tbe  courts.   Tbe  architecture  of  tbe  bouses  retains  a  plein 
simplicity.   0nly  tbe  portai  is  frequently  aocented  by  pilas- 
ters  or  colunins.   The  Windows  bave  simple  architraves  and  tbe 
angles  asblar  quoins.   Instead  ci  bay  Windows  appear  balconi- 
es.  Tbe  covering  was  by  mansard  rcofs.   Cn  the  whole  the  bu- 
ildings bave  a  quiet  and  classic  pose.   Tbe  public  buildings, 
such  as  city  halls  and  mercantile  bouses,  exbibit  tbe  saaie  g 
ground  tendencies,  but  are  more  ricbly  treated.   Tbere  are  a 
also  found  décorative  and  figure  reliefs,  fîcr  tbe  crneaaents 
is  characteristic  tbe  préférence  for  tbeir  division  into  pan- 
els, sucb  as  tbe  later  classicisni  shows,   Ihe  château  build- 
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buildings  of  tbe  Suguenots  are  very  dbucIi  exteuded  ic  widtb  by 
reasGD  ®f  an   iotiaiate  connection  witb  the  gardée  desiga  aud 
tbe  prespective  effect  of  Xhe   structores.   froBs  a   aiddle  bui- 
lding with  Gne  or  three  wicgs  extend  long  one  story  stroctor- 
es,  that  terœinate  in  toieiaer  portions.   îbe  arcfaitectu^di  re- 
ffiains  witiQiD  the  limits  of  a  tasteless,  académie  uniformité, 
Hiîicb  only  rises  to  a  richer  effect  on  tne  aiddle  portion  of 
tfie  principal  Doilding,  yet  witiDout  aanifesting  a  higher  fli^ 
gfat  of  fancy. 

In  garden  designs  tne  Butch  developed  a  peculiar  style,  tb- 
at  essentially  differs  from  tbat  of  feenotre  (page  83).   By  t 
the  grand  arranieicent  of  welks,  cascades  and  tbe  like,  tbis 
//Xalways  placed  the  entire  garden  area  in  direct  connection  wi- 
tbe  arcbitecture  of  the  château.  Rat  the  Qutcb  certainiy  or- 
eferred  a   subdivision  into  geometrical  plots  by  streight  Un- 
es, which  indeed  also  received  some  variety  by  iBodest  water 
works,  grottes,  arbora,  and  sbady  walks,  and  also  in  part  by 
statues  and  small  structures,  but  by  tbe  rejection  of  tbe  gr- 
éât groups  of  trees  in  favor  of  beds  cf  flo^ers  and  of  a  wide 
view  over  tbe  area  of  the  garden,  produced  tbe  ifiopression  of 
a  certain  emptiness.   This  desigc  éerrespoirded  well  to  tbe  D 
Dutch,  who  were  aocustosied  to  a  broad  view  of  tbe  landscape, 
and  found  oleasure  in  strict  geometrical  accuracy,  but  they 
are  very  œnch  inferior  in  effect  to  tbe  Prench  iarocco  gard- 
eus,  expressing  a  unified  artistic  idea.   Yet  in  spite  of  th- 
is tbe  Dutch  garden  style  also  often  found  entrance  outside 
the  country,  oarticularly  in  nortb  ^ermany. 

II.   Most  Important  Monuments. 
BgLGIUM.  —  The  principal  master  of  the  early  Belgian  Baro- 
cco  style,  Jacques  IFrancquart  (1577-1651),  who  las  originally 
a  painter  and  bad  traveled  in  Italy,  comBenced  bis  epoch-icak- 
ing  activiiiy  in  Srussele  with  tbe  ;^esuit  churcb  (1606-1616). 
This  was  —  it  was  torn  down  in  1712  —  a  three  aisled  nave 
witbout  transverse  aisle,  but  witb  seœicircular  apses,  round- 
arcbed  arcades  on  Tuscan  coluans,  end  a  façade  subdivided  by 
pilasters,  whose  treatment  exhibits  the  transition  from  tbe 
Renaissance  to  the  Barocco.   3oon  afterward  originated  the  A 
Augnstinian  church  at  Brussels  (1640-1642),  whicb  unfortunately 
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had  to  give  place  lu  very  récent  tiices  to  tfae  main  portai  bu- 
ilding,  ît  had  the  Bame  ground  plan  as  the   preceding  *  and  a 
notable,  extreinely  cl#a«ly  arrangea  and  ïBBpressive  façade.  T 
Tbe  louer  story  in  aocordance  with  tbe  internai  subdivision 
was  tbree  aisled  witb  broad  pilasters  and  coIuœds  set  before 
tbeffi,  tbe  middle  building  two  story  and  flaBked  by  doubled  c 
coluains,  the  lower  being  a  T'uscan  colonnade  îritb  a  brokea  tr- 
iangular  pediœent,  tbe  upper  beine  crowned  by  a  similar  segm- 
entai gaole.   în  tDe  doorways  and  Windows  were  enclosed  with- 
iû  curved  and  returned  lines  witlj  bold  ffiouldings,  covered  by 
broken  gables.  Only  tbe  uppermost  cortion  between  tbe  sbield 
of  arms  added  above  tbe  great  cartoucbe  between  tbe  projecti- 
ons of  tbe  segmentai  gable,  bad  e  closed  angular  cap. 

*  Sêverûl   Barooco  churchee  ef  Ëélgium   appear    te   hâve  been. 
erected  on  mediaevdl   fcundations. 

To  tbe  scbcol  cf  Hubens  is  due  tbe  origin  of  tbe  grand  cbu- 
rcb  of  S.  Sbarles,  formerly  tbe  cJesuit  cburch  at  Antwero  ( 
(1614-1621).   'Ibe  design  is  evidently  referred  to  Rubens  bim- 
self,  but  tbe  exécution  was  conducted  by  tbe  Jesuits  François 
Aguillon  and  Pierre  Buijssens.   'ïbe  ground  plan  is  tbat  of  an 
italian  columnar  èasiMca  witb  tnree  aisles  and  witbout  trans- 
verse aisie.   iach  cf  tbe  aisles  terminâtes  witb  a  semicircu- 
/y3  lar  apse.   Sebind  tbat  oi  tbe  choir  stands  tbe  tower,  wbicb 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1718,  but  was  again  rebuilt  aocordi- 
ng  to  tbe  old  design.  Tbe  interior  bas  a  simple  and  clear, 
soleisBly  cbeerful  treataieE-fe  mtt^aen   excellent  effect  of  tbe 
ligbt,  wbicb  cbarsied  several  painters  to  reproduce  it  by  oain- 
tings.   Tbe  façade  (Pig.  59)  is  broadly  arranged  in  ihree  pa- 
rts witb  two  stcry  élévation,  above  itsr»idâle  portion  projec- 
tifig  a  tbird  story  crowned  by  a  oediment.   In  tbe  façade  are 
included  two  flanking  recesses  extending  througb  two  stories, 
eacb  of  wbicb  is  crowned  by  an  octagonal  doœed  structure  like 
a  loggia.   Tbe  subdivision  is  effected  by  pilasters,  instead 
of  wbicb  coluans  occur  at  botb  sides  of  tbe  middle  axis  and 
at  tbe  angles.   It  is  grandly  conceived,  powerful  in  expédie- 
nts, of  extravagant  ricbness,and  in  tbe  Barocco  beaviness  is 
freer  and  more  advanced  than  tbe  contemoorary  works  of  Italy. 
A  work  of  tbis  time  and  of  'ïniportance  in  the  bistory  of  art 
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Shent,  begun  in  1629,  erected  by  lîan  van  Xanteo  (liovanni  Va- 
sanzio),   The  mester  tbere  placed  inia  tbree  aisled  Romanesq- 
ue basilica  a  central  building  above  tbe  Greek  cross  litii  a 
main  donoe  and  four  subordinate  dcmes  ©ver  tfee  angles  between 
tbe  arijQs  of  tfae  cross.   î'he  building  is  entirely  treated  in 
tiae  Italian  sensé.  Its  façade  bas  luany  characteristics  of  V 
VigDole's  design  for  tùe   cburcb  Sesu  in  Bcnae.   In  comperisou 
witb  tbe  otber  Belgian  iarocoo  cburches  it  e^hibits  a  somewb- 
at  dry  and  tasteless  treatment.  Yet  more  closely  adhères  to 
îtalian  art  Wenceslev  Coeberger  (1560-about  1630).   fie  was  a 
//jpainter,   hsd  been  treined  in  Italy,  then  entered  tbe  service 
of  tfee  archduke  Albert  and  showed  himself  in  bis  architectur- 
al activity  as  an  opponent  of  the  free  art  conceptions  of  Eu- 
bens  and  as  zealous  for  the  antioue  tendency.   flis  principal 
Work  is  tbe  great  church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Montaign  (about  1610), 
a  central  structure,  whose  ground  forai  strikingly  coincides 
with  tbat  of  3.  -raria  délia  Sainte  in  Venice.  (Page  37).   A 
slender  tower  stands  beside  the  choir.   In  the  architectural 
treatment  the  horizontal  subdivision  appears  in  a  heaviness 
foreign  to  the  northern  nature. 

The  second  great  œaster  of  the  later  Belgian  Barocco  was 
^ucas  i'aid'herbe  (1619-1697),  the  favorite  pupil  of  Subens. 
As  bis  earliest  work  we  bave  to  consider  the  church  of  S.  M 
Michael,  formerly  the  Jesuit  church  at  Louvain;  *  (1650-1660); 
this  is  a  three  aisled  cross  plan  kebt  within  the  proportions 
of  the  late  Ehenish  Romanesque  cathedrals  with  thre  middle  a 
and  six  side  square  bays,  transverse  aisle  and  tbree  a^îses. 
lonic  columns,  tbat  appear  too  closely  set  for  a  Barocco  bui- 
lding, support  the  arcades.   The  comice  extended  above  them 
is  strongly  returned  above  the  consoles,  that  rise  froai  the 
spaces  èetween  tbe  cartouches.   A  tunnel  vault  and  a  low  dôme 
over  the  crossing  foriris  the  ceiling  of  thés  building.   Tbe  i 
internalsarchitecture  is  «xeefitéa-^ijB  gypsuni,stucco  end  exhib- 
its  the  iDost  luxuriant  forms.   The  imposing  triply  divided  f 
façade  is  one  story  before  the  side  aisles,  t»o  story  or  rat- 
her  two  end  a  haïf  stories  on  tbe  lofty  middle  building,  if 
one  counts  in  the  crowniné  addition  witb  the  colossal  tablet 
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of  arffis.   At  tbe  outer  aaéleseBre  coupled  piiasters,  end  etb 
l/^both   sides  are  grouped  similar  columns,  indeed  lonlc  in  the 
lower  and  Sorictbian  in  tbe  upper  story,  bermes  being  used  in 
the  sdded  gable.  Tbe  powerful  iDouldings,  the  numerous  retur- 
DS,  the  rude  Barocco  doorway  anà   window  enclosures  give  tbe 
building  a  strenge  rhythmic  heaviness,  tbat  receives  a  parti- 
celar  artistic  clarification  by  tbe  animated  and  beavy  relief, 
aod  ornaffiental  work  enhanced  to  tbe  niGst  luxuriant  splendor 
in  the  tablet  of  arœs  of  tbe  added  gable.  Tbe  quite  strongly 
upward  tendency  of  tbe  façade,  whicb  is  only  laoderately  soft- 
ened  by  tbe  rusticated  bands,  whicb  intersect  at  eacb  third 
of  the  height  of  tbe  coluffin,  and  not  last  thèse  bands  tbeusel- 
ves  characterize  tbe  building  as  an  expressed  work  of  tbe  nor- 
tb€rn  Barocco  style.  Tbe  polpit  already  executed  ia  1699  (f 
(F'ig.  91)  Bow  stands  in  S.  Gudule  at  Brussels.  Then  in  a  st- 
ill  bigh^eï?  Ingr^a  oharacteristic  fer  tbe  toaster  iust  paeé  t*e 
Béguin  cburch  at  Brussels  (lôo7-1673),  a  rebuilding  of  a  thr- 
ee  aisled  cross  basilica  with  a  bexagcnal  tower  adjcining  the 
middle  apse.  îhe  interior  bas  a  charmink  effect  through  the 
noble  and  strong  treatment,  excellently  adapted  te  the  old 
building,  (ffig.  97).  rrhe  façade  is  well  known  as  a  show  pie- 
ce  of  Belgian  architecture.   The  strongly  accented  triple  di- 
vision allo/îs  the  internai  treatment  to  be  clearly  recognized. 
(gig.  96).  The  âiddle  building  bas  two  stories  and  a  crowni- 
ng  sable  on  the  added  stcry.  It  is  subdivided  in  the  louer 
story  by  lonic  clustered  oiers,  ia  the  uoper  by  Coripthian  h 
half  colunins,  and  in  the  added  story  by  bermes.  Over  the  por- 
tai the  architecture  of  a  niche  interrupts  the  main  cornice, 
so  that  its  terminal  function  hère  appears  cmitted,  correspon- 
ding  to  the  undivided  tsiddle  room.   The  adjoining  façades  cf 
the  side  aisles  hâve  coupled  oilasbers  at  the  angles  and  ind- 
ependeno  gables  above  un 3  atuics  instead  of  the  elsewhere  ea*?- 
ployed  great  volutes.   Thus  also  hère  the  axes  are  completely 
extended  upward;  the  entire  subordination  of  the  façades  of 
the  side  aisles  to  the  middle  building  is  omitted.   The  arch- 
itectural treatment  of  the  détails  aDoears  as  an  interesting 
resuit  of  a  genuine  Barocco  architectural  tendency,  that  und- 
erstcod  now  te  combine  the  System  of  the  Ttalian  Barocco  sty- 
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style  with  the  nortiism  structural  orinciples  and  the  powerf- 
ul  form  treataent  cf  the  Netberlandisfi  Renaissance.  One  will 
DOt  err,  if  at  least  tne  design  for  tbe  façade  be  ascribed  to 
ïaid'berbe. 

*  The   aasumption,     that    thie  ohuroh    is    to    be    attributed    to 
the  Jeauit   ^ather   yiilhélm   Hesias    is   unoêrtatn,    aooofdlng    to 
my   under standing.      Muoh   a  grandly  ooriGeiued,    unified    and   pow- 
erfdl   work,    exaouted   as    if   at   one   spurt,    oodld   o4ly   haue   had 
a  great   mastef   as    ita   orlginatof , 

The  master  not  only  underatood  hou  to  transforffl  the  sbapes 
of  earlier  buildings  in  the  modem  sensé;  he  also  approaohed 
iBore  nearly  to  the  problem  of  the  central  building,  aad  he  p 
perfeoted  solutions  nieriting  considération  in  the  highest  de- 
gree  for  the  coiubination  ef  the  central  building  with  the  na- 
ve,  and  indeed  even  then,  if  he  saw  hiiDself  restricted  in  the 
free  developiaent  of  his  ideas  by  regard  to  existing  structur- 
ales. In  the  churcta  cf  Notre  Dame  of  Hanswyck  at  ^echlin  (1333- 
1373),  ne  inserted  in  the  three  aisled  nave  design  a  circular 
domed  building,  about  which  the  side  aisles  are  carried  conc- 
entrically.  (Çig.  93).  Eiikewise  in  his  smaller  church  build- 
in.gs  and  the  partly  never  executed  designs,  the  master  shows 
hifflself  in  the  design  and  in  the  architectural  and  ornamental 
treatment  —  he  was  also  very  much  esteemed  as  a  sculotor  — 
as  a  very  important  représentative  of  his  time. 

An  example  of  dwelling  houses  is  afforded  by  Bubens'  own  h 
house,  (Fig.  99).   The  great  painter,  as  a  vrell  te  do  and  hi- 
ghly  respected  ©ii^izen  of  bis  native  city,  was  indeed  in  a 
position  to  give  to  his  own  house  a  richer  artistic  treatment. 
But  in  the  design  he  departed  but  little  fronn  the  native  tra- 
ditions and  did  not  elevate  the  treataent  cf  the  façade  to 
architectural  ifîoortanoe.  On  the  other  hand  the  oaintings  g 
give  iu  an  innate  charûi.   The  gateway  teriHinating  the  court 
and  foriBing  the  entrance  to  tne  garden,  exhibits  the  archite- 
cture of  a  triuiEpbal  arch  with  three  entrances,  the  oiiddle  o 
one  rectangular  with  oblique  corners,  those  at  the  side  term- 
inating  in  round  arches.  0?er  thèse  lies  a  low  story  treated 
with  niches  having  busts,  and  with  a  low  triangular  roof  over 
the  ffiiddle  oassa^e  and  a  crowning  balustrade  attic  with  stat- 
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statues  on  the  two  inner  and  vases  on  the  two  outer  azes  of 
tne  piers.   Balf  cclumns  project  froaa  the  piers  of  tbe  lower 
story,  which  are  interseoted  by  bold  rusticated  bands.   fhe 
side  entranoes  hâve  smaller  coluians  arrangea  after  the  Pall- 
adian  nsotive.   The  tpeatraent  exhibits  a  primitive  and  almost 
rude  strengtiî,  Splendid  guild  bouses  with  most  luxuriant  or- 
Dâmentation  conoeived  in  référence  te  the  différent  industri- 
//^  es   are  found  at  Brussels  (fig.  93),  Antwerp  and  louvain,  etc. 
fhe  palace-iike  corporation  house  (?ig.  100)  erected  at  the 
order  of  the  mechanios  by  A.  de  Bruyn  en  1698  bas  already  ab- 
andoned  the  traditions  of  the  native  gabled  house.  Its  enti- 
re  design  and  architectural  treatment  gives  the  inspression  of 
a  new  architectural  spirit  inclined  to  Qutch  classicisa». 

HQLLAND.  —  Aiaong  the  leading  Dutch  masters  is  to  be  named 
Jacob  von  Gaiapen  (died  lô57)  in  the  firat  place.   He  had  dev- 
oted  hiflDseif  te  painting  in  Rubena'  studio,  was  then  in  Italy 
and  after  his  return  to  Holland,  turned  to  architecture.  On 
one  of  his  early  works,  the  house  of  Balthasar  Kayman  in  Ams- 
terdam, distinguished  by  grand  and  clear  proportions,  but  oth- 
erwise  very  simple,  and  which  exhibits  an  lonio  and  a  Gorinth- 
ian  order  with  a  high  attic,  with  Windows  in  the  interiaediate 
rooiBs  with  stone  crosses,  simple  architraves  and  caps,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  of  Palladio  isakes  itself  apparent.   Par- 
ticularly  ail  richness  of  ornaraental  décoration  is  aveided. 
His  principal  work,  the  city  hall  at  Amsterdam  (after  1648), 
is  the  most  important  work  of  Dutch  architecture  of  the  17  th 
century,  in  which  its  peculiarities  are  Bost  naarkedly  expres- 
sed.  On  it  Oenipen  shows  himself  not  only  in  the  architecture 
but  also  in  the  solutions  of  the  grcund  plan  and  the  construc- 
tion as  a  great  «aster  cf  his  profession,  ^ithin  a  length  of 
262.5  ft.  and  a  width  of  20ô,7  ft.  he  developed  a  ground  plan, 
in  wnich  the  différent  rooms  were  distributed  in  a  masterly 
way  with  a  thorougb  understanding  of  the  diversified  require- 
fflents  of  the  administration.  The  principal  apartment  is  the 
ereat  rectangular  citizena'  hall,  arrangea  on  the  œiddle  axis 
and  extending  through  the  two  principal  stories.  It  is  enter- 
ed  through  fhe   vestibule  and  the  relatively  modestly  treated 
main  structure  in  three  branches  —  two  lower  ones  to  the  lan- 
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//^ianding  and  a  aiddle  ascending  upper  branch.   ât  each  side 
cf  this  bail  lies  a  court  with  wide  galleries  extending  aro- 
und  it  and  with  other  stairs  in  three  branches  at  the  aide 
opDosite  the  citizens'  hall.   Toward  the  market  place  projec- 
ts  from  the  main  façade  a  wide  middle  building  composed  of  s 
seven  axes;  at  tue  angles  rise  h.   uarrow  projections  with  thr- 
ee axes  eacb.   The  recessed  parts  bave  five  axes,   îhe  super- 
structure (?ig.  94)  shows  on  a  low  ground  stcry,  treated  as 
a  plinth,  which  contains  the  entrances  in  the  seven  round-ar- 
ched  doorways  of  the  middle  projection  (a  main  portai  does 
not  exist),  two  principal  stories,  over  eâeii^of  which  is  ins- 
erted  a  low  interoiediate  story.   Olosely  set  Gomposite  and 
Scrinthian  pilasters  subdivide  the  façade,  each  ocmprising  a 
principal  and  a  low  intermediate  story.   The  reotangular  Win- 
dows in  the  main,  and  square  Windows  in  the  intermediate  stc- 
ries  hâve  no  architraves.   Only  simple  festœns  (of  leaves) 
in  the  pedestals  of  the  intermediate  stories  form  a  simple  a 
and  dignified  décoration,   The  middle  building  is  orowned  by 
a  pediment  with  rich  relief  of  figures  in  the  tympanumand  st- 
atues as  acroterias.   ^ith  similar  severity  are  treated  the 
interiors.   The  great  citizens*  hall  (Pig.  101)  repeats  the 
external  architecture  exactly  in  the  lower  stcry,  in  the  upp- 
er with  a  Variation.   The  ceiling  is  a  tunnel  vault  witn  a   d 
division  into  reotangular  panels  and  paintings  on  thin  backg- 
rounds.  The  doorways  cf  the  hall  in  front  are  characterized 
by  orowning  relief  ornament.   The  détails  are  not  suparior  to 
the  best  Italian  and  ffrench  in  correotness  of  form  and  refine- 
ment,   Quite  particularly  beautiful  are  the  sculptured  works 
of  Quelljinus,  whose  caryatids  in  the  vestibule  and  figure  r 
reliefs  of  the  tympanum  of  the  façade  must  pass  for  works  of 

/,A;/the  first  rank  in  composition  and  exécution.  (Pig.  102).  The 
ornament  is  free  from  ail  Sarocco  tendency;  the  favorite  nat- 
uralistio  festoons  of  fruits  eiaployed  rather  bear  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  Renaissance  than  of  the  Sarocco.  On  the  entire  a 
architectural  work  is  impressed  with  a  fully  intelligible  cl- 
arity  the  craracter  cf  a  statehouse  for  the  independent  gove- 
rnment  cf  a  great  démocratie  comraunity.  ïndeed  to  its  prese- 
nt  use  as  a  royal  palace  so  œucb  tne  less  is  given  an  extern- 
al expression. 
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After  Gâffipeii,  Pieter  l^osti  (1608-1ÔÔ9)  was  tbe  most  eiaployed 
©utcb  isaster  of  tùe  17  tb   ceotury.  Hia  earliest  works  were 
in  irazil,  where  he   went  in  168t>  with  pince  î^aurice,   îfae  ch- 
urch  and  other  Duiidings  of  Qlinda  and  the  fortifications  of 
tfae  City  of  Bernambuco  were  by  biœ.   The  paàace  Maurice  (iau- 
auritzfauis)  built  by  bivi^at  the  Hague  obarias  ODe  by  its  noble 
and  indeed  classical  façade  (Pig.  103),  adbering  to  tbe  Ital- 
ian  late  Renaissance,  More  strongly  expressed  is  tbe  Ôutcb 
style  in  bis  Œost  important  création,  tbe  city  hall  at  Itiaest- 
richt  {1^02).     'irbe  plan  is  very  worthy  of  considération  and 
contains  on  tbe  luiddle  axis  a  great  square  hall,  that  extends 
tnrougn  both  atories  and  tbe  attic  and  is  covered  by  an  oota- 
gonal  doîïie  like  a  liower.   Adjoining  tbe  façade  are  tbe  stair- 
way  and  tbe  vestibule,  at  tbe  opposite  side  being  a  second 
octagonal  bail,  wbicb  likewise  occupies  two  stories.  Around 
tbe  two  halls  extends  a  corridor  on  eacb  of  tbree  outer  sides, 
(T'bus  not  on  tbe  division  wall).  The  officiai  rooms  are  arr- 
anged  about  the  înain  halls  lengthwise  of  tbe  building,   Befo- 
re  tbe  middle  projection  is  placed  a  flight  of  steps  with  ba- 
Icony  above  a  |}ortiGo;  it  is  elevated  by  a  roof  story  above 
the  adjacent  wing  and  crowned  by  a  gable.   Otberwise  vacant 
and  returned  pilaster  orders  subdivide  the  building,  between 
thèse  being  olaced  the  tall  Windows  without  architraves. 
/ly   The  third  ^utch   architect  of  that  period,  Philip  Vingboons 
(1503-1375),  owes  bis  ifBportanoe  in  the  history  of  art  cbief- 
ly  to  bis  literary  activity.  In  bis  writings  he  required  be- 
sides  a  treatment  of  the  interior  accurately  restricted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  buildings  and  substantiel  construction, 
a  purely  scientific  conception  of  architecture  with  a  close 
adhérence  to  the  antique.  Bis  palace  Tripp  ( îrippenhuis)  in 
AîDsterdam  (1668)  bas  some  large  halls  and  strikingly  small  s 
subordinate  rooins.  The  façade  is  subdivided  by  a  colossal  o 
order  ot  eiéht  very  closely  set  fluted  Gorintbian  pilasters. 
'l'hese  stand  on  tbe  ground  story,  treated  as  a  plinth,  and  com- 
prise tbe  two  principal  stories  and  the  upper  mezzanine  story. 
The  four  naiddle  ones  forai  a  slight'jsrajection,  over  wbicb  ri- 
ses  a  Dediment  with  arms  and  trophies  in  the  tympanum.   The 
Windows  iack  separate  jambs.  The  pediments  and  caps  Project 
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Dut  iittle.   l'he  principal  comice  i3  anifflated  by  a  severe  p 
Dattern-like  ôlesigned  sclioll  frieze  with  very  iseagre  foliage, 
Otherwise  festoons  of  leaves  form  a  relatively  Pich  ornament. 
Ry  tbese  tbe  building  oooupies  an  exceptional  place  in  Ving- 
boons'  art.   His  other  works,  even  if  they  generally  strive 
for  3  richer  effect,  «lostly  exhibit  a  very  taateless  and  sti- 
ff  subdivision  with  unassuming  pilasters. 

Protestant  churcb  architecture  is  represented  by  two  works 
ffieriting  considération.  Tbe  feutheran  cburch  in  Amsterdam  vras 
erected  in  1866-16Ô8  by  Adrian  ©o^rsinan,  wbo  adopted  tbe  aot- 
y^/ive  of  tbe  ground  plan  of  tbe  antique  théâtre.  (B'ig,  104). It 
is  the  oely  older  cburch  in  Amsterdam  with  galleries  built  in. 
On  thei:ibree  polygonal  piers  and  eight  lonic  columns  set  in 
pairs  next  tbe  entrance  aide  rest  the  massive  internai  zDain 
cornice,  above  this  being  a  low  ésmm  yiith   ooffered  dôme  and 
lantern.  On  tbe  exterior  tbe  building  appears  in  front  as  a 
dôme  constructed  on  a  regular  octagon  with  two  narrow  recess- 
es terminating  with  the  principal  cornice,  as  façades  of  an 
annular  aisle,  which  extends  ajound  five  sides  of  the  octagon. 
The  acoustics  of  the  cburch  interior  are  excellent,  îhe  ext- 
erior makes  a   i^ignified  impression,  and  not  that  of  a  théâtre. 
The  Ooster  cburch  in  Amsterdam  was  built  in  1669-1671  by  an 
unknown  master,  and  it  bas  the  ground  plan  of  a  Greek  cross 
with  two  intersecting  tunnel  vaults  and  low  square  rooms  in 
the  angles,  so  that  tbe  ares  covered  forms  a  square  with  a 
projecting  entrance  hall.  Salleries  are  wanting.  îbe  exter- 
ior bears  a  churchly  oharacter.by  the  façades  of  the  arnss  of 
the  cross,  carried  higb  above  tbe  main  ccrnice,  the  high  bip 
roof  aad  tbe  lantern  over  the  intersection, 

@f  the  more  important  architectural  monuments  erected  in  t 
the  18  tb  century,  there  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  the  château 
Beerenloo  built  by  Marot  (page  111),  wbose  plan  was  manifest- 
ly  influenced  by  Versailles,   ïhe  structures  are  grouped  aro- 
und  a  court  of  faonor  narrowing  toward  tbe  rear  by  offsets.  Gn 
tne  axis  lies  tbe  vestibule  and  bebin^  this  is  the  stairway 
in  three  branches,  that  oas  its  consideraDle  richer  model  in 
the  ambassadors'  stairway  at  Versailles.  Tbe  décoration  was 
simple  and  severely  treated,  mostly  executed  in  wood,  te  whi- 
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to  wkich  wâs  given  an  appearanoe  like  aiarble  \^y   painting. 

Tûe  later  Butch-Huguenot  art  noay  rise  to  éreater  importance 
on  account  oi  its  extension,  than  that  of  the  second  faalf  of 
the  1?  ti]  century.  But  considered  in  itself,  this  eatiler  p 
period  is  that  one  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  art. 
ïf  one  views  the  stylistio  gênerai  impiession  or  its  works  a 
and  observes  the  cold  and  stern  severity  of  the  orders,  the 
tasteless  and  stiff  forms  of  the  other  architectural  memb^rs, 
and  particularly  the  ornamental  work,  the  quite  pattern-like 
designed  acanthus  frieze  and  festcons,  one  might  imagine  him- 
self  te  hâve  before  hiiD  créations  of  about  one  and  a  quarter 
centuries  later,  îhis  style  is  the  direct  predecessor  of  the 
new  classicisffi  from  the  end  of  the  18  th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  19  th  centuries,  particularly  of  ti)at  style  generally  de- 
signated  as  "ginpire". 
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/^,,_      5.   Arcnitecture  ot  Barooco  and  Rococo  Style  m  Ser- 

icany,  Aûstria  and  Switzerland» 

Iv  General  Sasis. 

îhe  âerman  Reûaiasance  In  trie  Duildings  oï   sûme  ^romineul 
icasters,  wno  fjaa  oeconie  acQusinted  witn  the  barocco  style  in 
Italy,  haa  developed  Btron^  tendencies  to  en  indecendent  Ger- 
ffian  Bsrocco,   i^ccoraiiiii  to  Goe  tr-stmetiG  ol    t.'ia  lochjs,  trinse 
tvoi'k^i  or  ti'i  vvi.cl-:  still  Deloné  to  tne  Renaissance.   Yet  tbey 
ait  fer-  froiri  tbis  fcy  the  great  monuiDental  tendency  characteri- 
zing  trie  Barocco  conception,  and  wnicn  was  undeniably  aimed 
at.   Tne  tfiirty  years'  war  removed  tne  eround  for  a  lurtiier 
development.   Activity  in  arcnii-ecture  ilourisned  weil  under 
the  i'avor-  of  spécial  conditions  in  tbe  provinces  not  affected 
by  it  or  iess  severely  involved,  until  about  the  year  16oC. 
But  iD  the  secono  half  ot  the  war  occurred  generally  those  m 
misérable  conditions,  which  destroyed  the  extraordinary  weal- 
th  of  the  country,  introduced  dépopulation,  poverty,  g  habit- 
uai and  intellectuel  décadence  oi  the  enLire  ceople,  and  des- 
troyed the  German  civil izatiori  se  hi^h  before. 

By  thèse  conditions  was  architecture  iBost  stronély  affected. 
Anoonê  tne  turmcils  of  tbe  unrestrained  soldiers,  drawn  froni 
nearly  every  country  in  Hurope,  elternations  oi  war  and  the 
uncertamties  cl  sll  conditions,  e^reat  architectural  ideas  c 
could  not  oevelop,  and  if  they  did  apoear,  were  not  executed 
witbcut  the  greatest  dif licul ties.   In  elmost  ail  lanos  visi- 
ted  or  tnreatened  by  the  war,  arcnitecturai  activity  entirely 
ceasea,  indeed  for  sonie  décades,   ponsequeni-iy  the  trainine 
of  the  ffiasters.  ana  tneir  wcrkiien  and  also  the  Lraditions  were 
lost,  thus  the  basai  requirements  for  a  contmuous  Dro&ress 
in  architecture.   The  créative  arts  lay  fallow.   Wnen  after 
the  terinination  of  the  war  they  aéain  coiTiiEenced  to  recover, 
the  basis  for  tne  aeveloDment  of  arcbitecture  and  intellecL- 
ual  and  artistic  ocinions  were  différent  from  before.   The 
citizen  class  were  weakened  to  the  extrême  ny  tbe  burdens  cf 
the  war,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  ûive   orders  for  &reat  bu- 
ilaines.   îhese  coulo  only  corne  iroQj  the  princes,  tbe  éreai. 
and  the  often  ricbly  endowed  ecclesiastical  orgsnizations. 
The  former  in  the  aêe  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  princes 
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and  of  the  privilèges  oi  the  nobility  first  had  tfte  necessity  | 
for  plôciné  impressively  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  tbeir 
owii  Power  and  eminence  Dy  ôrana  and  représentative  résidences. 
;;3'T'fie  ecclesiastical  coiDinunities  Dursued  similer  aims,  so  far 
as  they  iroved  in  the  circle  oi  ideas  oi  catholicisin  and  tioe 
counterreforiTiation,  if  ttiese  were  also  chiefly  directeo  to  t 
ttie  external  Dersoniiication  of  tlje  faith  and  the  Djost  Dossi- 
bly  impressive  tceatment  of  tne  fiouses  of  Goa  and  of  the  div- 
ine service.   In  botn  cases  men  desired  to  aifect  the  masses 
by  new  architectural  impressions  inspirin^  révérence,  and  'th- 
us  the  Barocco  idess  coming  fronti  îtaly  were  received  wiin  par- 
ticular  interest.   It  was  unavoidable  unoer  existing  conditi- 
ons, that  tne  Dlannine,  supervision  and  exécution  of  the  lar- 
ger  architectural  designs,  and  particularly  those  for  Éhatea- 
us,  churches  end  monasteries,  could  only  be  entrusted  to  Ite- 
lians  or  te  masters  trained  in  Italy.   Thèse  came  in  great 
nufflbers  across  the  Alps,  eitcer  at  the  oall  of  secular  or  ec- 
clesiastical builders  cr  on  their  own  account,  seekiné^  eoiploy- 
fflent,   îneir  richest  lield  of  work,  tney  naturally  found  in 
the  provinces  remainine  entirely  or  chiefly  Catholic.   îhef 
transDlanted  into  tnese  their  style  aeveloped  in  Italy. 

The  people  and  the  ornament  lovmé  host  of  little  iïiesters, 
wno  pleaseo  tneniseives  in  une  construction  oi  splendid  èatew- 
ays,  rich  oay  Windows,  fancifui  êsbles  and  Dretty  icuntains, 
were  astonisned  oy  tne  loreién  art,  but  without  understandine 
it.   Its  srano  conceptions  directeo  toward  a  monucriental  efie- 
ct  of  the  masses  found  no  erouno  m  the  petty  nature  oi  the 
people  with  its  mtellectual  narrownes^.   This  art  was  froir. 
the  begmning  onv^ard  Durely  courtly  and  hierarchical ,  in  the 
last  respect  oein^  principally  Qatnolic. 

Protestantisii;  held  itseli  entirely  aloof  frooi  it.  d'or  nor- 
tn  and  ir.idole  ,qermany  dominated  by  it,  Ihe  impulses  came  from 
tne  Netherlands.  Holland  was  tnen  a  flourishiné  ana  rich  St- 
ate by  the  concentration  of  turopean  commerce  in  its  cities, 
which  under  the  free  éovernir,ent  of  William  of  Oranèe  attamea 
high  lame.  Its  achools  were  hiehly  esteemed  centres  of  lear- 
ned  culture»  its  enaineers  en.ioyed  the  fanie  of  excellent  can- 
al, ,f®rtification  and  city  architects. 
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Holiana  fied  wiilm&ly  afforded  admission  and  protection  to 
i^  rotes  tan  tisiï;.   It  cifered  to  tbe  Hueiuenots  ileemg  from  Fra- 
nce in  conseouence  of  the  severe  ireasures  of  Louis  XIV  a  sec- 
ure  refuge  ana  corne,  as  soon  as  tfiey  passed  the  irontier  of 
Holiand.   But  in  the  broad  stream  of  FTencn  emigrants  ëermany 
sflered  to  a  very  important  extent,  partly  throuéh  Holland.  * 
In  the  States  where  princes  and  peoiole  favored  Erotestantism, 
tbus  orincipally  in  north  Germany,  the  iimnigrants  were  favor- 
ably  receiveo.   They  were  mostly  active  men,  zealous  for  the 
faith,  firmly  adhering  to  their  convictions  and  from  the  w.ell 
to  do  class  cf  Prench  citizens,  who  turned  their  backs  on  the 
'.wdespotisffi  of  Louis  XIV  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  foreign 
iand.   They  brought  to  tnis  their  culture  and  their  »rt. 

*  After    the   revecatien   of    the   ediet   ©/  Hantes    (1685),    many 
thousand   famtlies   adhering    to    the  Buguenot   faith    left    the   ao- 
il    0f  France   and   settled    in   Holland,    Germany   and   ingland. 

Tne  Huguenots  had  previously  devoted  particuler  attention 
to  architecture.  They  cherishea  that  clessicism  developed  in 
France,  which  was  perfected  by  F^'rancois  ^ansart  (cage  65), 
Tnis  tendeccy  in  art  corresDondeo  in  its  entire  iseaninê  to  P 
Protestantisir,.   îhe  contrast  to  the  showy  style  of  architect- 
ure lostered  by  the  Jesuits  and  Cathclicism  led  still  to  a  i 
lurther  clarification  in  the  sensé  of  a  severe  conception,  es 
iree  as  possiole  from  ornaaiental  accessories.   Then  in  Gernia- 
ny  in  the  arcnitecture  coiniriencing  efter  the  tbirty  years'  war, 
there  origmated  two  great  principal  opposing  tendencies;  the 
Earocco  of  the  South  based  on  the  Jesuit  style  ano  Italianisai, 
ano  tne  classicisni  of  tne  Notth  aaheriné  te  the  Netherlandish= 
&*rench  art.   As  in  south  Gerniany  the  Italiens,  so  in  north  6 
Sermany  the  wetherlanders  were  preferred  as  desiénmg  and  ex- 
ecuting  masters  for  the  greater  arcnitectural  undertakmgs. 

eut  tne  architecture  of  Germany  did  not  remain  exclusively 
and  permanently  éependent  on  foreign  architecte.   Besides  the 
art  endeavors  brought  into  the  country  by  them,  the  art  cult- 
ivated  by  native  inasters  aise  commenced  an  existence  et  f irst 
diffident  ana  itodest,  but  then  so  much  the  more  strongly  prom- 
ment.   Tne  German  people  again  mamtained  itself  and  gave  e 
expressive  evidenèe  of  its  innate  cowers,  in  tnaC  efter  such 
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severe  aisiortunes  as  ix.  had  received  by  tce  unbaDpy  war,  it 
rapidly  rose  aeain  to  prosperity.  The  first  lotieus  of  tfeis 
art  proceeded  gaite  early  eiter  tJne  ecding  of  tbe  war  from  r 
régions,  tbat  bad  been  spared  by  it.   Tbeir  appearance  stands 
in  close  connection  witb  tfie  national  improvement,  wbicii  the 
Sernian  states  éradually  won  under  tbe  lead  of  Austria.   Aust- 
ria  had  not  only  continuée  as  a  stroné  Power  protecting  Qath- 
olicianj;  it  had  defeated  t|i§;0reatiy  ieared  T«rks  before  Vie- 
nne, and  aven  been  victorious  over  liOUis  XIV;  it  was  tûen  ^o- 
verned  by  its  monarc^  Leopold  I  (1653-1705)  in  a  just  and  ve- 
ry  dianified  way  in  consiâeration  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Drinces  at  that  Liaie.   Aiter  the  Swedes  vvere  exoelled  by  the 
great  electors,  -even  ia  suiddle  and  northern  aennany  the  poli- 
tioâl  condioion.s  asain  became  batter,   German  consciousness 
■'  arose.   National  inspired  writers  took  the  field  aéainst  for- 
ei^nars.   Mative  înasters  soon  sjccessfully  conoeted  with  for- 
ôii^n  arcniuccts,  and  they  increâsin^ly  succeeded  in  supplant- 
ing  theui,  owing  to  tbeir  splendid  endowiuents  in  art  chiefly 
tenving  to  décoration,  and  their  better  acqua intance  a^ith  na- 
tive conditions  and  node  of  buildiné,   The  interiors  of  Aust- 
ria and  Box4^...xcà,  particularly  the  royal  oalaccs  at  Vienna  and 
Prague,  aéain  Deca^ne  centres  ot  Semian  art,  whicn  celeorateci 
éreat  triu-Tiphs  m  château,  church  and  iiionastery  architecture. 
There  was  establisiraed  wortnily  bsside  this  in  soutnwest  Gerni- 
any,  in  Bavaria,  ffranconia  and  also  oartly  m  tne  inhine  prov- 
^>1nces  an  extensivB  art  under  th3  lead  of  na tive'  .nas ters.  Like- 
vîise  m  Saxony  native  architects  acquired  suoreinacy  al   that 
tiiiie,  and  similarly  in  Prussia,  there  indeed  with  chanéiné  f 
fortunes. 

Tne  German  âarocco  art  could  only  iraintain  its  suoremacy  in 
ccurcu  ano  niûneso^rv  buildings  durins  the  entire  eoocn.   In 
cnateau  architecture  Lne  inclination  of  trie  orinces  to  surro 
und  tneiiîselvss  witn  tne  r/iaônif icence  of  tha  coure  oi  Louis  X 
XIV  became  fatal  to  it.   ÎNot  merely  tne  crownea  heads  ci  tne 
ereat  states  out  also  tha  rulers  oî  the  nu^nerous  little  orin- 
ciDalities  .iesirej  to  nave  tneir  "Versaill;=s" ,  ^^'ven  hefore  t 
the  first  quarter  of  the  IB  th  century,  at  the  courts  of  Mun- 
ich, Stuttgart,  Sarlsruhe,  and  later  in  tne  Falatinate  and  in 
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nori^n  Qeriïjany,  ûarticul^^rl.y  m  Berlin,  for  most  great  underi- 
akm^s  wer--  oreierred  Prenez  architects  or  those  trainea  in 
ffi.ance.   4u3t.ria  ^idbered  very  auch  lon.>5er  to  iDs  Barocco,  but 
m  iihe  end  coald  not  avoid  tne  Preoch  influence.   Tfius  trie  G 
GerriîaD  Barocco  sûyle,  whion  esoecially  in  Bavaria  had  so  flo- 
urisbed,  w-jS  suopresàed  Dy  art  for.ns  screaminà  in  froii  Prance, 
Dafore  i&  nad  oeen  eatrely  devslooed  and  lived  eut  its  life. 
Indeed  this  â'rencn  art  —  the  Rococo  —  bore  v/itkia  itself  t 
tne  gerîij  of  its  own  destriiction,  wnen  it  brou^bt  stron^^ly  eiTi- 
phasized  classistic  iaeas  Ivo'w    one  oredoifiinat in,9  schcol  of  3 
Blondel  (  oa^e  S9)^  wno  preoared  tne  3oil  for  tne  new  clasair* 
cisin  and  aided  io  its  vie  tory, 

TI.   Historical  Develooirieot  and  dtyle, 

H'cr  tne  nistorical  âsveloonariG  of  German  architecture  in  t 
the  Deriod  of  tne  Barocco  and  ^ococo  style,  witn  the  diversi- 
ty  of  the  imoellin^  forces  in  tiiiie  ana  place,  gênerai  lirnits 
can  only  be  given  in  very  great  outlines  ana  witD  the  réserv- 
ation of  rnany  exceûoiofj8,   ^e  shall  'Vi-à^^i^i   to  take  into  consid- 
ération tne  two  ^re^t  orinciual  tendenoies  concerned,  the  It- 
alian  Sarocco  m  tne  south  and  in  the  nortn  tne  Dutch-Prench 
ciassicisn,  ana  so  far  .^s  necessary  ï-ne  sec.^rate  currents  wi- 
tnin  thèse. 

In  soutn  Ger-ïiany  t,he  Barocco  style  coaimenced  under  the  leaà 
of  "Ghe  Jv^suits  about  16S0  m  Austria,  Sonsicia  ana  Bavaria,  a 
and  aise  in  the  Rhine  orovinces  in  certain  aïonuraents.  (Jesu- 
it  churches),   The  war  nrouâht  their  activity  in  arcnitectare 
to  a  close,  oarticularly  in  its  second  naïf.   îne  later  and 
ever  scarcer  becomins  .Tionuiiients  of  tne  Jesuits  extend  dcwn  to 
aDout  1770,  and  they  exhioit  almost  tnrcuenout  a  fir.T  adhére- 
nce to  the  teachin^s  of  Vienola  m  a  ary  and  tasteless,  ratn- 
cT  scnolastic  concention. 

Aoout  frorfi  lôôO  onward  Ttalian  masters,  indeoendent  of  the 
Jesuits,  Degan  their  spocn-.r.aking  activitv.   ^iready  since  t 
the  pénétration  of  the  Renaissance,  whole  trcoos  of  weli  skil- 
led  workuen  wandered  fronn  Ii,aly  into  Gerniany,  especiâlly  nu^n- 
erous  after  toe  close  ci  tne  thirty  years'  war.   They  lound 
at  first  3  rich  oooorï.unity  for  work  in  tne  adjacent  Austrian 
orovinces.   The  relii^ious  contests  were  already  iecided  tnere 
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lodeea  m  lavor  of  Ûatnalicism-.-   Unaer  tûe  orouecoion  oi  tna 
absolu oa  rulers  oi  x>he   coaotry,  unis  inade  a  miehty  advance. 
ïben  corcfDenced  an  extrefflely  rich  ecclesiastical  iife,  toat  a- 
eam  inatured  m  willmg  sacrifices  for  lue   arcnitectural  née- 
ds  of  the  churcheo  and  inonas teries,  tbat  were  not  inferior  &o 
tnose  01  the   middle  a^es,   QaDhoiicism  acquirsd  new  Dower,  i 
increasin^  streneth  ana  also  an  elevated  externaà  conséquence. 
In  contrast  to  Protestan  tisin,  inclined  to  internai  divisions 
in  Questions  of  faitn  and  to  une  formation  of  sects,  it  form- 
ed  in  itseii  a  compact  unity,  tnat  was  careiully  watcned  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  if  necessary,  was  protectea  by  siîarp  spirit- 
ual weapons.   8y  their  wide  views.  tfieir  oolitical  sensé  and 
cne  force  of  conviction,  with  wbich  they  rsoresented  their  o 
opinions  ot  the  world,  tney  won  exôended  circles  of  the  Serin- 
an  nobiiity,  of  tne  learned  world,  statesmen,  and  particular- 
ly  also  aroists  as  soiritual  adnerents  to  tneir  ranks.   In  an 
unexpected  way  ilourished  ecclesiastical  activiiiy  in  arcùitec- 
ture  an^  art  a.2ain,  and  which  bad  been  so  much  reDressed  in 
the  ûeriod  of  tne  Renaissance.   It  also  offered  attractive  c 
commissions  to  Italian  artists  of  famé. 

îne  cbief  ooincs  of  suooort  of  the  Itailans  were  Graz,  Sals- 
bure  and  Municn.   H'rom  tnence  they  soread  over  tne  remainder 
of  Austria,  into  BotieTiia,  '^avaria,  Swaoïa,  feaden,  Pranconia 
and  also  in  oart  mto  middle  Serriiaay,  oaxony  and  Silesia,   1 
Iney  created  tnere  an  astonishing  nu-îiber  of  cburcbes  and  raon- 
asteries  raeritm^  considération  and  frequently  éreat,  as  well 
as  of  cnaLeaus.   îneir  activity  fills  the  entire  secon^  balf 
of  tne  17  tb  century  and  even  ex  tend  s  in  the  soutnwest  and  fi 
.Tiiddle  Serrnany  into  tne  first  querter  of  tne  13  tb  century, 
and  oeyond  tnis  in  certain  cases.   Tneir  climax  was  attainea 
m  Austria  ana  in  bc»varia  indeed  in  the  ti:ne  froT>  about  1^:70 
10   1700. 

9  e  r  in  o  o.    n  a  s  l  e  :c  s ,  /;  ho  i  a  o  r  ^  s  o  a  a  o  n  tneir  ^t  c  r  k  s  the  s  t  a  rn  q  o  f 
a  national  concection  of  tne  Barocco  style  already  apoaared 
aoout  lôôo  10  tne  &icbtel  mountams  ('/lialdsassen) ,  also  iwo 
decaaes  la  ter  in  SwiLzerland  (lïinsieaeln)  aad  in  soutnwest 
Serraany  witn  créations  liHportant  in  the  bistory  of  art,   The- 
ir iïiost  fruitful  fiela  of  work  they  fouad  in  Austria,  Bohe^iia, 
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Savaria,  raxony  and  P^raflconia.   'îheir  ciiinax  in  général  falls 
la  lue   iicsl    tnrec  decaoeo  ûi  lae  l'-i   lu   century,  but  iiiaintai- 
naa  itseii  in  lue   mterior  or  Austria,  oarticularly  in  the  i 
liDoerial  city  oi  Vienna,  extremely  rich  in  animated  activity 
in  art,  and  in  ^ranconia  until  about  tira  midaie  oi  tne  centu- 
/^y-ry,   tiater  tfiis  Barocco  art  lost  ever  nnore,  untxi  .looot  1760 
—  asidô  from  tne  somewnat  ionSer  contmuing  Barooco  arcnite- 
cture  —  it  alcost  comoletely  yieided  to  the  frencb  art  oene- 
tratias.xroi;  une  west. 

In  nortii  Germany  the  Butcn  clag3i3i'3iii  commenced  i. ts  course 
of  develop;rent  dii?âctiy  aiuer  ths  teroiination  or  ths  thirty 
yeara*  war.   Already  about  1350  Dutcn  arcnitects  ivere  called 
to  Berlin  by  tne  ^veai   ïïlecLor  wi&h  one  commission  to  carry 
eut  tne  fortification  ci  tne  city,  a  new  plan  of  tne  streets, 
and  to  enlarée  or  establisn  palace  buildinas.   'T'&eir  nuinoer 
increaseoi  ano  was  strengtnened,  oarticularly  by  the  immigrant 
Huguenots,  whose  extension  considerably  increased,  and  there- 
by  their  influence  on  Protestant  church  architecture  and  sec- 
ular  architecture.   On  loreign  soi!  tne  Huguenots  adhered  wi- 
tn  sreat  tenacity  to  their  architectural  style.   This  inay  be 
fûliûwed  on  a  séries  of  iriOiiuiiients  until  the  iuiddle  of  the  IB 
th  century. 

Native  "masters  of  famé  arose  in  Protes  oan  tisiii,  aside  frou 
scue  artistically  les  i^noortant  oredecesscrs  aoDearing  after 
LAS  end  01  the  war,  îirst  in  the  last  quarter  of  tne  IV  th 
century,  si   a  time  wnen  pietism  pern^eateo  more  deeoly  the 
Protestant  spiritual  life.   A  determinins  influence  was  exer- 
ted  by  some  theorists,  who  aopeared  for  a  strict  adhérence  t 
T.0  the  course  of  the  Dtitch-tfrench  classicis!ii  oased  on  the  in- 
structions of  vitruvius.   l'his  credominatin^  Dniiosoohical=l 
literary  conceotion  of  art  corresoonded  very  oarticularly  to 
rocestancisifl,  not  only  as  a  contras t  to  tnat  of  Cstnolicism, 
iciàt  on   its  ûarl  âave  wide  ûlayroom  to  tne  eood  oieasure  in 
tne  SarocGO  wealtn  of  fornjs  directly  mfluencing  i,ne  ooDular 
ûiind,  but  also  m  regard  to  its  entire  noeaning,  its  tasteiess 
anâ  coldly  ^ludgms  intelligence.   It  is  in  nowise  uore  nation- 
al tnan  the  south  Serman  Barocco;  for  it  iTiakes  far  less  of  t 
tne  enjovinent  Dsculiar  to  tne  G^rman  nation  in  the  accentinç 
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^^^ajent  of  détails  ana  luiiurianî.  décoration,  th&n   does  the  Cath- 
olic  isarocco  of  the  South.  * 

*  Therefcre    it    ie   not   surprising,    if    in    the    terri  tory    o/  t 
the  margrave  of  Ânabach-Brandenburg,    Itclian   masters   obtained 
préférence  for   butlding  château» , 

Uctil  toward  the  eno  of  tiie  If    th  century  in  the  PiOtestant 
portions  of  miodie  and  north  fSermany,  particularly  in  Bremeri, 
Bamberg,  Cassell,  Hesse-Nassau  and  the  Pàiatinate,  the  style 
of  the  architecture  was  principally  Butch-Classistic.  But  in 
the  18  tri  century  thèse  architectural  domains  also  became  the 
scène  ci  freer  endeavors  m  art.  Classicisin  indeed  retained 
supreiDacy;  but  some  powerfiil  artistic  natures  were^inclined 
toward  the  Barocco  abundence  of  forms,  and  animatedrit  py  a 
treatment  and  sculpture  borrowed  froDi  the  Bahocco.   A  decic^d 
importance  was  secured  by  the  ever  more  stronely  advancini^  F 
ffrench  world  of  form.   Already  sbout  tne  ciiddle  of  the.  17  th 
century  had  the  é'rench  conception  of  art  lound  entrance  at  t 
tfte  court  of  Berlin  (Prancois  Blonoel,  pa^e  ô9,  aunn^  the 
fifties  was  in  the  diplomatie  service  at  tne  Prench  embassy 
in  Berlin  and  also  ousied  hiir*self  there  in  art);  atter  IVIdO 
it  stands  ic  the  foreground  of  architectural  création.   -As 
in  Sâvaria,  so  also  m  the  north  men  thenceforth  preierred 
P.ence  oasters  or  natives  trained  in  prance.   Indeed  in  the 
nortn  the  Barocco  fire  experienced  a  stronéer  quenchiné  by 
classicisin  than  in  the  south. 

Âbout  the  lijiddie  of  the  18  th  century  the  contest  of  the 
aiôsters  fosterine  classicism  against  the  Barocco  and  the  Ho- 
coco  becanoe  more  pointed  and  stubborn.   About  176C  its  victo- 
ry  wes  oecided  aloné  the  entire  line,  in  the  north  as  in  the 
south,  even  if  the  décorative  style  of  the  Bococo  was  aole  to 
credominti  te  still  in  interiors  and  in  art  industries  for  a  d 
décade  (until  about  1770).   But  in  the  interior  of  Austria  t 
the  Barocco  keynote  still  appeared  in  the  buildings  for  a  lo- 
ng time,  and  in  Hunéary  it  Œaintained  itself  until  in  tfie  19 
th  century,  though  indeed  considérable  weakened. 
-'  îne  devei-opuent  of  the  style  proceeds  from  the  architectur- 
al style  introduced  oy  the  foreièn  arcnitects,  in  the  south 
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froin  the  îtelian  ano  m  the  north  froin  the  Dutch  erchitecture. 

Yet  tfiese  masters  coulo  not  préserve  permanently  in  thèse  la- 
nds  foreiérj  lo  theiii  their  art  forms  in  style  in  their  origin- 
al purity.   Separateâ  froir  their  people,  they  adopted  cew  ma- 
terijiis  on  tce  new  soil,  so  that  their  créations  acouired  in 
increasing  œeasure  a  chanéed  cberecter,  corresponding  to  Ger- 
many.   Tbe  process  was  completed  tbe  more  rapidly,  the  less 
they  allowed  theaselves  to  be  guided  by  purely  académie  cons- 
idérations, and  the  the  niore  they  permitted  free  scope  to  fr- 
ee  art  in  design.  Since  the  directly  preceding  Italien  and 
Dutch  architectura  has  alceady  been  described,  we  shall  only 
hâve  to  consider  in  the  following  those  changes  end  innovat- 
ions, which  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  Gerœan  art, 

C^^THOLIC  CmEOb   ARCHI'ÎBCTUFE  is  directly  connected  with  the 
ffiodels  afforded  by  the  Jesuit  churches  (ffig.  105  o;  volume  2, 
F'ig.  267).   The  Jeusits  themselves  had  frequently  altered  tbe 
scheme  for  the  ground  plans  of  churches  given  by  the  church 
Sesii  in  Rome,  and  they  had  in  part  developed  it  further.  ♦ 
If  the  area  of  the  site  or  the  cost  must  be  economized,  tbe 
transepts  were  omitted,   The  choir  then  lormed  a  direct  cont- 
inuation of  the  ffiiddle  aisle.   ^iso  the  chapels  of  the  nave 
were  socnetiines  limited  in  depth.   Tbe  construction  of  two 
stôtely  façade  towers  with  a  careful  ad.iustcient  oi  their  pro- 
.'  portions  to  the  dôme  became  tbe  rule  after  the  beéinning  of 
the  1/  ufi  century.  Between  them  opened  a  vestibule,  over  wh- 
ich  was  found  the  organ  galiery  m  the  interior.  for  the  sub- 
division of  the  internai  ciers  (-le.  107)  were  preferably  ch- 
osen  Corinthien  pilasters.  Galleries  over  the  cûapels  were 
UDwillingly  OEnitted.  On  the  aiain  cornice  extending  around 
were  directly  set  tbe  tunnel  vaults;  above  the  crossing  by  t 
the  ffiediation  of  pendentives  was  placed  the  drum  of  the  dôme. 
îhe  architectuhal  treatment  approeched  that  of  the  Roman  high 
Renaissance.  But  the  meiabers  otherwise  allowed  a  oure  acadé- 
mie trestment  to  aPDear.   Stucco  ornaments  were  employed  in 
rich  measure.   In  them  the  acanthus  scroll  predominated  in  e 
heevy  and  flat  form.   put  it  «es  connected  with  branches  and 
twigs  of  planta,  whèch  were  mooeled  as  nature lly  as  cests  af- 
ter nature,   White  prevails  as  the  color  (indeed  with  référe- 
nce to  the  Roman  marble)  in  combinfction  with  éolo. 
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*  iî  ishould    be   partieularly    sîated    hère,     that   where    the  Jés- 
uite  fxiund   a    powerful    national    aft,     they  made    thoFough   concee- 
siens    te    it    fvclume  f,,    page  280).      But    in   Germany,    wher-e   arch- 
itectufûl    tradi  tionê   were   destroyed    ày    the  30    yeara'    war,    and 
where    they  muet    place   spécial    empkasls   on   a/feetino    the  mass- 
es  ty   new   and   grand   buildings,    and    also   express   artistical ly 
the   unïty  and    solidarity   of  ^atheléoism,    they    returned   again 
to    the  original    form  of    the  Roman  Barocco  churoh  of    the  order, 
the  church  Gesu    in  Rome. 

By  the  masters  independeDt  of  the  Jesuits  the  ground  plans 
of  churches  scarcely  experienced  any  apparent  change.   They 
.were  freouently  restricted  by  existing  conditions,  so  that  a- 
certain  diversity  appeared.   likewise  the  structure  adhered 
to  the  Biodels  developed  in  their  country  and  éivec  by  the  'Me- 
snits,  The  principal  charm  of  their  buildings  lies  in  the 
extrême  masterly  bûû   sketchy  treatment  of  the  stucco  and  in 
the  abondance  ©frforms,  which  attract  the  eye  by  novel  and 
surprising  thoujÉhts,  and  motives  in  email  figures  and  in  orn- 
ament,  (P'ig.  109).   In  this  as  in  the  entire  treatuect  of  the 
détails  an  influence  of  the  German  spirit  shows  itself.   The 
architectural  members  exhibit  e   force,  surpassing  whst  w&s  p 
previously  thought  permifisible  m  Italy.  (Compare  Fîgs.  7  and 
107).   Tne  greater  freedoiTi  in  the  forms  sfforded  rooiri  for  a 
luxuriant  enjoyinent  in  the  treatment.   Like-wise  or.  the  façad- 
es the  Italian  inasters  indulged  in  curvatures,  such  as  only 
occur  in  Italy  as  exceptional  cases.  (Pie.  108).   Thus  the 
woriîs  created  by  Iteliacs  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  received 
3;/ a  différent  stamp.   The  influences  received  again  reacted  on 
the  architecture  of  tneir  southern  native  land,  * 

*  The   archi  lecture   of    tcwers    in  Rome   luas   developed    by  maat- 
ers  from  upper   Italy;    in  Milan   and    in   other  eities   ef  upper 
Italy   stand   a    large  numoer   mf   palaces  froir    the   18    th   century, 
whieh    in    regard    to    their   architecture  fall    entirely    cutside 
the   bcunàs   of    the   other  contemporary   art   of   Itàly,    and    stand 
apparently    in   direct   connection  witk   preceding  works   cf    the 
Barocco   style   ef   Vienna   ana   of  Munich. 

In  the  GeriTian  provinces  the  Italians  had  underteken  surpri- 
sing things  in  churches,  particularly  as  stucco-workers  and 
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painters.   The  confidence  in  tneni  by  tbeir  employers  was  so 
great,8s  the  most  striking,  manifestation  of  ttie  wonderful  art 
of  tbe  Roman  Gatholic  spirit,and  also  so  unscrupulous, —  that 
after  the  example  given  by  Borromini  —  they  furnished  impor- 
tant mediaeval  churches  with  êarocco  décorations,  perticuler- 
ly  those  in  Romanesque.  (?iç.  109),   Tbereby  they  very  ^reat- 
ly  icjïired  their  work  in  tbe  eyes  of  discreet  and  critically 
Qualified  contemporaries,  and  especially  in  tbe  jud/éemect  of 
tbe  later  world.   Por  tbe  arcbitectural  forme  introduced  by 
tbem  were  designeo  for  wide,  unified  and  weli  licbtfed  inter- 
nai créations;  in  tbe  narrovv  and  dark  Romanesque  buildings  s 
subdiviûed  by  œassive  detacbed  piers,  tbey  seemed  foreigjî,  h 
beavy  and  oppressive,  even  if  tbey  also  presented  many  beau- 
ties  in  détails.   Aside  from  some  great  masters,  tbe  Italians 
were  rather  technical  amateurs  and  decorators,  tban  creators 
of  interiors  freely  from  tbe  architectural  programme. 

Tbe  Gerœan  Barocco  masters  were  independently  opposed  to 
tbe  scbeme  developed  in  tbe  t3esuit  churcbes.   but  tbey  indeed 
also  started  frorri  that,  tbough  sooc  sbowing  a  préférence  for 
adhering  to  tbe  form  of  tbe  L-atin  cross,  to  tbe  accenting  of 
tbe  longitudinal  axis,  and  likewise  tbat  of  tbe  transveree  a 
aisle  by  extending  tbis  by  après,  or  by  development  into  an 
oval  domed  interior.   ffmally  they  progressed  to  tbe  reeplut- 
lon  of  tbe  central  space  and  also  freouently  of  tbe  transepts 
into  oval  or  circuler  domed  areas,  wbich  by  their  magnitude, 
séquence  and  treatment  produce  tbe  highest  enhancement  of  tbe 
impression  of  tbe  interior.  (Pigs.  110,  146,  150,  169,  16?, 
168).  Wbere  men  decided  for  central  designs,  they  li,kewise 
sought  for  them  new  and  peculiar  solutions.  (Figs.  132,  150). 

In  the  requirements  for  heigbt  and  spaciousness  of  churcbes 
the  German  masters  even  surpassed  tbe  Italians.   In  order  to 
-;connect  tbe  internai  effect  of  the  chapels  more  tban  before 
witb  that  of  tbe  principal  middle  interior,  it  was  furtber  1 
limitée  in  deptb  and  was  made  hiéb,  whicb  is  particolarly  ch- 
aracteristic  for  the  German  Barocco,  not  seldom  to  tbe  impos- 
ts  of  tbe  main  vault.   Tbe  principal  cornéce,  wbich  in  tbe 
church  Gesu  extends  .just  ebove  the  arches,  is  then  broken  ar- 
ound  the  walls  of  the  chapels(Ptlrstenfeld,  Weingarten),  and 
SGffietimes  it  rose  above  the  round  arches  and  followed  them. 
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so  that  an  uncommonly  acimated  wall  architecture  originated. 
(ionastery  church  at  Einsieieln).   Like  wise  with  ttie   tunnel 
vault  osual  in  Italy  Dieu  were  not  contented;  they  rather  pre- 
i'erred  instead  tbe  hiièher  appearine  cross  vault,  indeed  also 
if  it  were  subdivided  by  transverse  arches  into  separate  baye, 
The  Gerroan  inasters  devoted  particular  attention  to  tbe  tre- 
atment  oi  the  foraiB.   Sorresponding  to  their  requirements,  t 
they  sbowed  themselves  particularly  accessible  to  architectu- 
ral and  décorative  novelties.   Thèse  aroused  their  interest 
so  much  the  more,  the  more  striking  they  became.   But  tbe  in- 
novations in  style  did  not  come  exclusively  from  Italy,  but 
also  froBi  BelgiuHi.   Their  introducer  was  chiefly  the  theorist 
J.  von  Sandrart  (1606-1688),  a  native  of  frankfort,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  art  with  great  success  in  Antwerp  and  in  Rome, 
and  having  returned  to  his  native  àand,  he  Hiade  the  élévation 
of  Serman  art  in  itself  the  proilem  of  his  file.   He  served 
this  both  with  the  influence  of  his  highly  respectée  position 
as  well  as  by  his  writings.   Against  foreigners  he  took  the 
field  in  speech  and  writings,  both  against  ^feose  ccming  frocn 
Italy  as  well  as  those  cotning  front  Holland.   Bis  book  on  arcn- 
itecture  was  very  Œuch  esteeaied  later,  and  besides  a  refined 
explanation  of  the  orders,  it  contains  chiefly  doorway  and  v 
window  enclosiues,  thet  exhioit  tne  peculiar  riotous  ebundance 
of  fornis  peculiar  to  the  Belgian  art  of  thet  time.  (Page  lOô). 
Tne  German  masters  readily  adopted  thèse,  but  also  entirely 
passed  over  in  the  gênerai  architecture  to  more  aniinated  for- 
ais, than  the  Italian.   S'ar  more  coiHffionly  than  those,  they  gi- 
ve  to  the  façades  surfaces  ourved  in  and  out  (tie.  111).   The 
clustered  columns  and  pilasters  were  employed  with  /sreater 
freedoffi  and  were  purely  picturesque  with  cornices  broken  in 
the  extrenie.  A   very  fanciful  treatœent  was  received  by  the 
caps  and  the  additions  over  the  portais  and  Windows,  the  crow- 
nings,  and  also  especially  the  spires  of  tbe  towers.  (Fig,  1 
112).   In  the  interior  the  Qerinan  architects  proceeded  with 
âstonishing  boldness  in  the  seèection  of  their  means  of  expr- 
ession.  To  enhance  the  perspective  effect  of  the  interior 
as  ffi«ch  as  possible  (after  1700),  the  the  pilasters  project- 
ing  from  the  piers  were  coffiinonly  set  diagonal  ly.   Tbe  trans- 
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transverse  arches  riee  frorn  theni  ir  a  curve  to  tbe  apex  of  t 
tfae  vault  and  froflj  this  pass  down  to  the  correeponding  pilas- 
ter  of  toe  opposite  «ail.  (Pig.  lo9).   Ttoe  ceilioi?  tiiereby  a 
received  ac  Aiiiinated  Barocco  subdiviBioL.   Tiûis  oblioue  poei- 
tion  of  sue,  pi 1 asters  is  already  found  in  the  desigEs  of  €ua- 
rici  (page  ci/).   It  wae  indeed  a  œost  advayeed  and  vectureeo- 
œe  novelty,  by  wbich  tiie  forin  oiastere,  coRBîdered  eccordipg 
to  the  Itaiiar  conceptloi^,  insd  aiready  paesed  the  liœits  of 
ti)e  permissible.  Tiie  Qermau   Biasters,  wbo  bad  previously  ûad 
a  particular  enjoyment  of  technically  ictères ticg  art  ideas, 
toolf  it  UD  and  developed  it  further,  indeed  in  tbat  the  obli- 
quely  eet  pilaster  was  not  emcloyed  in  a  nurely  décorative 
sensé  like  ttoe  Italian,  bot  as  a  new  structural  idea  for  bei- 
gbtening  the  effect  of  tbe  interior  and  tne  riciiness  of  tbe 
perspective  views.  Likewise  the  condensed  (sitting)  coiamnB 
and  pilasters,  that  occur  in  one  of  Pozzo's  designs  (page  35), 
are  not  seldon!  found  in  Germany  (Pig.  113),   Tbue  just  the 
boldest  and  most  daring  Italian  arcbitects  found  successors 
in  a  kindred  spirit  in  tbe  German  œasters. 

New  things  were  created  by  tbe  German  arcbitects  in  ornaBien- 
tal  art.   In  Dilasters,  panels  of  transverse  arches,  on  piers 
and  in  the  wall  panels,  they  replaced  the  beavy  and  swelled 
Xtalian  ornamentel  work  by  a  band-like  surface  ornement,  t   v 
view  ©f  which  is  given  by  Pié.  114.   Ibe  gracefully  ÏBtersec- 
ting  bands  extending  in  eleéant  curves  witb  ricb  alternation 
with  fitraight  lines  are  oréanicelly  connected  witb  acanthue 
bells,  leeves,  rosettes  and  hanging  leavesin  an  extrenaely  cb- 
arœing  way.  Also  wbere  tbe  stocco  décorations  still  follow 
tbe  îtalian  art  style,  the  band-work  plays  about  tbe  comices 
and  the  panels  in  élégant  earves.  (Pig.  115).   Tbe  figures  r 
remaining  between  the  différent  bands  on  tbe  background  iiere 
harfflonized  in  délicate  color  tones.  (Pigs.  143,  152,  153).  T 
Tbe  development  of  this  surface  ornament  from  tbe  nortbern 
Renaissance  is  not  difficult  to  recognize.   It  differs  froœ 
tbe  ornament  of  Berian  (page  72)  with  similer  Imes^  in  that 
tbe  latter  entirely  forœs  Grotesques  (volume  2,  page  192), 
while  tbis  concerns  only  a  light  and  flowing  play  of  lines. 
Tbis  German  flat  ornanient  occors  earliest  on  Dientzenhof er *£ 
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Duilamgs  et  Prague  and  Bayreuth,  and  is  indeed  to  be  regard- 
ed  as  bis  création.   It  was  substantially  derived  froin  etucco 
metbods.  On  works  of  internai  churcb  architectwre  executed 
in  wood  (altars,  pulpite,  opgan  cases  and  the  like),  tbe  acan- 
tbas  in  too'id  aorolls  and  animated  by  fi^ore  ornaient  also  lo- 
ng continued  in  use  during  the  18  tb  century.(Pig.  116). 

With  the  edvance  of  tbe  Rococo  style  froni  France,  tbe  Roco- 
co  ornament  took  its  place.  Tbe  new  forms  introduced  by  tbe 
S^rencb  masters  were  adopted  by  tbe  German  artists  with  anima- 
ted approvôl.   Witn  tbeoi  thèse  were  not  developed  as  in  Fran- 
ce, froDi  a  severe  preceding  classieal  scbool.   Tbey  were  rath- 
er  directly  taken  over  end  indeed  In  tbe  freest  conception, 
only  in  use  tbere  later.   The  German  decorators  did  not  rema- 
in  at  this  stage;  they  went  furtber.   Boffrand,  the  great  mas- 
ter  of  tbe  entirely  caeture  Prench  Rococo,  had  still  firiBly  a 
adhered  to  symmetry.   The  €erinan  artists  aise  abandoned  this 
and  Bîede  dissyaetry  a  pricciple.  indeed  not  only  within  the 
separate  wall  panels  as  Meissonier  did,  but  in  the  èctire  use. 
(Compare  i^igs.  69,  127,  164).  The  Serisan  Rococo  ornament  be- 
came  broeôer,  unrestrained  and  passionate,  bolder  and  more  n 
natoralistic  in  the  modeling.   The  panels  lost  theaselves  in 
terminetions  freely  curved  ageinst  each  otber.   The  acanthes 
ieaf  diseppeared  entirely  in  lavor  of  the  overgrown  shell-work. 
An  astoEishing  gift  in  design  and  artist's  caprices  was  expr- 
essed  in  this.  It  finally  often  rejected  every  architectural 
basis  required  by  the  structural  members  or  the  panel  work. 
(Pig.  118),  This  further  development  was  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  style.   It  was  the  Serman  masters,  who  brought  the  Ro- 
coco to  its  climax.   In  regard  to  the  directneis  of  art  créa- 
tion, tbe  enjoyffient  in  treatrient  and  the  waalth  of  motives, 
they  not  only  far  excelled  the  Prench,  but  also  the  Italians. 
Therein  they  were  not  exclusively  decorators;  they  rather  had 
in  their  ranks  not  a  few  aiasters,  who  took  into  tbeir  service 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  egual  «easure,  and  w 
whose  Works  were  combined  in  full  harmony  into  s  unified  whole. 

MONASTëRIES,  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  collèges  ae  cul- 
ture buildings  of  Qatholicism  tOQkc&n  active  part  in  the  chan- 
ges of  Btylq,  at  firet  in  the  collèges  of  the  Jesuits,   Por 
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their  plans  and  treatment  tbe  Orcler  faad  prescribed  restricti- 
ons. Collège  buildings  sust  not  cospete  with  chateaus,  but 
correspond  to  the  ŒOdesty  of  the  Order  in  regard  to  worldly 
possessions,  but  otberwise  were  to  be  constructed  euitably  f 
for  tbeir  purDoee,  free  f rona  objection  bygienically  and  subs- 
tantially.   In  gênerai  the  Jesuits  remained  feithful  to  tiaese 
basai  principles.   In  aiost  of  the  ctiurches  of  their  Order  er- 
ected  in  Germany  is  not  found  that  décorative  overloading, 
tbose  fieavy  aco  tJDoughtless  swelled  forais,  of  wlilci^  one  usual-j 
ly  tbinks  in  tfae  conception  of  the  "Jeusit*' style.   Besides 
them,  the  Bénédictines,  Cisteccians,  Premonstrants  and  tbe 
canons  further  appeared  with  créations  cf  importance  in  the 
history  of  architecture.   Âside  from  the  church  and  the  part- 
/iDicularly  accented  main  portai,  in  their  monasteries  soise  roomsj 
reçeived  a  richer  treatment  as  a  rule,  which  were  to  serve  f 
for  assemblages,  cofflinon  use,  or  the  réception  of  quests  of  h 
high  rank.  Thus  partioaîeriy  the  f estai  hall  existing  in  ne- 
arly  every  important  œonastery,  generally  treated  with  impor- 
tant architectural  irieans  (Pié.  119),  the  library,  tbe  refect- 
ory,  as  well  as  thfe  impérial  chamber  and  that  of  the  local  r 
ruler.   The  living  cells  of  the  œonks  remained  elmost  entire- 
ly  witbout  any  artist-ic  ornementation.   Ê^or  the  formai  treat- 
ment  of  the  monastery  buildings  the  circle  of  forms  develoDed 
in  Catholic  church  architecture  was  determinative. 

PeOT&;STANT  CBURCH  ARCHTTE!CTUF&  appeared  after  the  terminat- 
ion  of  the  thirty  years'  war  still  qncertain  and  groping  for 
the  solution  of  the  architectural  problearis  resulting  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  divine  service.   It  was  generally  simply 
content  witn  the  churches  abandoned  to  it  by  6atholicisna.The 
altars  were  removed,  the  pul|)it  was  placed  et  the  middle  of 
a  side  wall  of  the  middle  aisle,  the  altar  being  set  before 
or  beside  it,  and  the  seats  were  then  faced  toward  thèse  cen- 
tres of  divine  service,   Thus  in  this  simple  menner,  and  chi- 
efly  to  emphasize  the  contrast  with  Gatholicism,  tbe  longitu- 
dinal plan  was  transformed  into  the  transverse  plan,   Purtber 
as  regular  parts  of  the  Protestant  church  were  introdnced  gal-| 
leries  along  the  sides  opposite  the  pulpit,  often  in  two  sto- 
ries  above  each  other.   Buildinés  erected  for  the  purpose  werel 
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entirely  simple,  spacious  hall  churcbes  covered  by  low  vaults, 

Biostly  constructed  El  wood,  that  took  into  account  artietic 
treataient  but  slightly. 

Protestant  church  architecture  reached  a  hiéher  stage,  wfaen 
the  tbeorîBt  Leonnard  Christian  Sturm  (born  about  1669  in  Alt- 
dorf  near  Nuremberg;  died  in  1729  at  Blankenberg)  secured  a 
determinine  influence  on  the  évolution  oi  the  northern  archi- 
tecture and  lurnished  designs  lor  Protestant  churches.   Sturm 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Leyden  teacher  of  architecture,  Nicholas 
Qoidmann  (born  at  Breslau,  died  1665),  wno  followed  the  viewe 
j^  of  Villalpanda  (volume  2,  page  239)  and  published  manuals  on 
architecture,  which  in  gênerai  were  concerned  with  the  theory 
of  proportions  of  the  coluninar  orders.   5"roBi  1700  Sturni  occu- 
pied  a  chair  of  metheniatics  at  the  university  in  f çôDKiurt-a- 
0,  wbere  architecture,  as  in  the  Roman  collèges,  was  taught 
as  a  branch  of  mathematics.   He  représentée  the  Vitruvian  cl- 
assicism  as  conceived  by  the  Prench  and  the  Dutch,  heia  the 
orders  to  De  the  prioîary  conception  of  ail  architectural  beau- 
ty,  but  also  required  for  his  own  tiaie  its  own  Dfieans  of  expr- 
ession, and  thus  was  an  adhèrent  of  Perrault  in  spirit  and  op- 
inions, whose  Louvre  facsde  represented  to  him  bhe  highest  a 
attamnient  of  art.  ?turra's  endeavcrs  were  for  producinè  a  n 
national  art  on  tbe  basis  of  the  antique  princiDles  of  Deauty. 
He  was  a  strone  opponent  of  the  Barocco  and  therefore,  witho- 
ut  so  intending,  prepared  tue  ground  for  the  entr,nce  of  ?'re- 
nch  clessicism.  His  iDiportance  in  tne  history  of  art  is  bas- 
ed  on  the  designs  for  Protestant  church  architecture  Dublish- 
ed  by  him  in  the  year  1712.  (Fié.  120).   Be  first  fixed  the 
requireaients  for  tne  Protestant  Bouse  of  God: —  the  création 
01  a  rooiii  in  which  every  one  could  see  and  hear  the  preacher 
well,  thus  a  corresponding  form  of  the  ground  clan,  avoidence 
of  columns,  favorable  arrangement  of  tne  pulpit,  the  altar, 
and  of  the  organ  for  the  church  hyains,  the  construction  of 
éalleries  over  each  other  at  the  walls  opposite  the  Dulpit, 
with  éood  liehting  and  sifflplicity  in  treatment.   In  regard  to 
the  shape  of  the  ground  plan,  be  opposed  the  cross  form,  sin- 
ce  the  internai  space  was  in.jured  by  the  reentrant  angles  , 
and  the  construction  was  made  Kcre  expensive  without  necessi- 
ty;  ce  also  advised  aeainst  the  use  of  ail  circuler  forrris  en 
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account  oï   the  diificult  and  more  costly  desién  of  the  arches 
and  ttje  roofs.   On  the  contrary  ne  belo   the  square  or  rectan- 
gular  ûaii  cnurcn,  ttoe  polyi^onal  or  even  tbe  trian^ular  forai 
as  most  suitable,  and  also  recoffiffiecded  tbe  arrangement  shown 
by  Sctiickhardt  for  tbe  cfturch  in  ë'reudeDstadt ,  of  two  aisles 
at  rigbt  angles  to  eacb  otber.  (Volume  2,    page  304),   One  se- 
es  from  tbis  now  little  attention  Sturm  paid  to  the  structure 
and  tbe  effect  of  tne  wbole  es  churcb  arcbitecture.   He  was 
a  zealous  protestant  and  clearly  expressed  hie  faitb  in  bis 
designs;  be  was  also  an  influential  teacber  and  patb-breaker 
for  Protestant  churcb  arcbitecture,  butaâéed  tbis  only  by  in- 
;r;deed  very  good  ideas,  thouéb  givec  froni  tbe  dry  standpoint  of 
utility.   îhe  bigber  inspiration  of  a  space-creaticg  imagina- 
tion was  wanting  lo  mm,   Yet  Protestant  churcb  arcbitecture 
tnencefortb  entered  on  an  évolution  conscious  of  its  purpose. 

Several  tyces  of  ground  plan  were  developed  for  it  (S^ig. 
121): —  tbe  bail  cburcb,  and  indeed  as  a  longitudinal  plan 
(a)  witb  tbe  éreatest  dimension  in  tbe  main  axis  determined 
by  tbe  position  of  tbe  altar,  or  as  tbe  transverse  clan  (6), 
in  wbich  tbe  longitudinal  airection  of  tbe  bail  lies  at  rigbt 
angles  to  tbe  principel  exis.   The  former  enjoyed  particular 
favor,  especielly  for  small  and  médium  city  churcbes,  since 
it  greatly  favored  the  oréanic  connection  of  a  tower  witb  tbe 
nave  and  also  tbereby  an  impressive  external  treatment  of  the 
House  of  6od.   The  extension  of  the  interior  by  a  choir  or  a 
choir  apse  was  rejected  as  a  rule;  but  men  favored  cutting 
off  tbe  angle  obiiquely  at  an  end,  «hère  the  altar  found  a 
place.   The  altar  was  sometiffies  ffloved  nearer  the  Œiddle  and 
the  galleries  extended  around,  whereby  the  preacber  bad  a  le- 
ss  favorable  position. 

Tbe  transverse  plan  (6)  Stursi  bad  recomiriended  as  tbe  best. 
It  was  employed  in  the  Netberlands  witb  especial  frequency, 
and  indeed  froin  thence  found  entrence  into  Frussia,  wbere  it 
coHîmonly  occurred  in  the  18  tb  century.   It  is  there  designa- 
ted  frequently  as  a  "hall  church"  in  a  restricted  sensé,  in 
contrest  to  tbe  "longitudinal  churcb"  also  usual  in  Catboli- 
cism.   But  on  account  of  the  position  of  tbe  altar  on  the  tr- 
ansverse akis  of  the  room,  it  bécarre  less  favorable  for  acous- 
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acoustics,  tfie  more  tùe  length  of  tbe  bail  exceeùeé   its  deptiî. 

for  tiîis  reasoD  its  sélection  as  tbe  eround  schene  of  cnurcl] 

buildings  later  greatly  diminisced. 

Il  in  a  transverse  plan  tne  longitudinal  wall  opposite  the 
altar  and  tiie  pulpit  —  ttoe  latter  in  this  case  stood  direct- 
ly  beftind  the  altar  —  were  opened  and  a  wing  were  added  the- 
re  lor  the  exterior  and  the  forci  of  tne  interior  was  aiade  mo- 
re favorable  to  tne  acoustics,  this  produced  the  T-shaped  gr- 
ound  plan  (C).  This  also  resulted  if  from  a  cross-snaped  ch- 
urcb  were  omitted  the  arai  regardea  as  a  choir.  Although  this 
foriB  is  regarded  as  entirely  suitable  for  Protestant  church 
architecture,  it  was  however  seldoco  built. 

The  pure  cross  form  (D),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sturm  d 
decalred  it  onsuitable  for  Protestant  church  architecture,  re- 
ceived  the  préférence  in  numerous  cases.   For  this  was  chief- 
ly  determinative  the  circulas  tance,  that  this  made  possible  an 
iaiDressive  external  appearance.   ButCin  the  18  th  century)  m 
ffien  rejected  the  Latin  in  favor  of  the  Greek  ciross  with  rela- 
tively  short  arms  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length.   In  consé- 
quence of  the  différences  in  construction  and  the  cost,  the 
Crossing  but  seldom  and  only  on  small  cnurcnes  was  covereo  by 
a  Crossing  tower  or  cy  a  drum  and  dôme. 

The  polygonal  clan  (fr)  presented  the  very  crecious  advante- 
ge  of  gathering  a  nuirierous  congrégation  of  hearers  in  the  mo- 
st  favoraPle  œanner  around  the  pulpit.   But  esi>ecially  in  la- 
rge buildings,  it  requires  such  a  high  exoenditure  in  constr- 
uction for  the  érection  of  a  corresponding  internai  ceiling 
and  external  roof  construction,  and  for  the  then  necessary  i 
introduction  of  the  required  overnead  ligfeting,  that  it  was 
Dut  exceptionally  executed  —  frequently  under  injurious  res- 
trictions. 

F'or  circuler  cnurcnes  (F'),  either  with  circular  or  oval  er- 
ound plans,  this  was  the  case  in  a  still  hiéner  aegree.  îhe- 
refore  like  the  polygonal  buildings,  they  occur  comparativtly 
seldoni  and  aostly  with  but  sinall  dimensions. 

^siae  from  few  exceptions,  the  structure  ha  s  not  created  i 
individial  types.   Ttie  orôanism  well  aeveloped  in  Gatbolic 
church  erchitecture  compnsin^  ground  plan,  treatment  of  wslls 
and  form  of  tne  ceiling  is  generally  not  to  be  found  tnere. 
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Tlie  requireicent  oi  soaciousness  and  tbe  avoidance  of  internai 

iree  supoorts  but  seldoffi  permitted  the  construction  of  large 
vaults  and  doœes.  The   Offiiesion  of  the  choir  eaused  the  loss 
of  the  ffiost  favorite  portion  of  tbe  interxor  of  the  church. 
The  arranéeHient  of  the  entire  treatœent  of  the  interior  and 
the  architecture  with  référence  to  it  no  longer  had  any  reas- 
on.   îhe  importance  of  the  high  altars  of  the  Gatholic  ehurcb 
could  not  ce  replaced  by  those  of  the  altar  and  the  pulpit  in 
the  protestant  church.   8y  the  usual  position  of  the  pulpit 
at  the  ffiiddle  of  the  longitudinal  wall  was  nearly  excloded  t 
the  enhancement  of  the  architectural  effect  of  its  surround- 
ings.   To  thie  was  added,  that  the  insertion  of  galleries,  P 
particularly  if  thèse  were  arrangecbin  several  storiee,  very 
greatly  reduced  the  grand  effect  of  the  interior.  Wen  sought 
to  avoid  thèse  disadvantages  as  much  as  possible,  retained  f 
froffi  one  case  to  another  entire  freedom  m  the  cboice  of  arch- 
itectural expédients,  and  avoided  as  far  as  possible  ail  rém- 
iniscences of  Catholic  church  architecture,  already  to  remove 
any  ground  for  comparison.   On  the  whole  tbe  opinion  prevail- 
ed,  that  for  the  Protestant  church  architecture  and  the  sinip- 
licity  of  its  divine  service  only  e  complète  aiodesty  in  arch- 
itectural and  décorative  exoedients  was  sui table.   In  fact  t 
with  the  Bxoeptiùh   of  tbe  often  very  richly  treôted  château 
churches  and  a  number  of  monumentally  erected  principal  chur- 
ches.  Protestant  church  arciiitecture  invariably  remained  fai- 
thful  to  the  ground  principle  of  great  simplicity. 

In  the  iûterior  a  severe  treatment  of  the  walls  ny  pilaste- 
rs  and  arches  is  comparatively  rare.   In  interiors  with  seve- 
ral aisles,  coluains  on  account  of  their  smaller  dimensions  a 
are  more  commonly  employed  than  piers.   îne  galleries  either 
rest  on  separate  snoall  supports,  or  they  are  attached  to  the 
internai  columns  or  Die«s  supportiné  the  ceiling,  soisetiaies 
intersecting  them,  *  On  thena  rests  directly  the  entablature 
C^|trcbitrave,  frieze  and  cornice),  or  thèse  rise  from  thèse 
arches  of  mostly  depressed  form,  sbove  wnicn  e  crowning  corn- 
ice  extends  as  the  uoper  tersiination  of  the  wall.  (Pi6.  156). 
The  ceilings  are  chiefly  constructed  of  wood,  indeed  es  hori- 
zontal ceiiings,  often  with  a  large  vault  at  the  toc  of  the 
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wall  or  m  the  form  of  a  deor-essed  tunnel,  iràrror,  cross  or 
doŒicel  vaalts.   Tnese  were  plestered  end  sonsetiines  had  imi,- 
tative  cross  arcnes  and  ribs.   If  dotnes  were  constructeo  in 
the   interiors  of  central  aesiens,  thèse  oniy  appear  external- 
ly  by  exception;  men  were  tften  frequently  satisfied  witn  a 
roof  turret,  wûicii  mtroduced  tûe  necessary  overhead  lient  m 
the  donie  as  a  Isntern. 

♦  In   ofder    te   àe   able    to   give    the   supporta   0/  the   gall eriee 
ae   small    a  diameter   ae   possible,    iron   eôlumns   were   eeleeted 
in  Samburg    {Great   S.    Michael* s   church   etc.),    already   about    t 
the  middle  of    the  18   ih  century.      ïïe   hâve    there  one   of    the  e 
earliest   exemples   ef    the    intrcduetion   of   iron    into   arohitect- 
ure. 

ffor  longitudinal  churches  witfj  one  or  two  façade  towers,  t 
tbe  exterior  in  gênerai  differs  but  little  frona  the  Catholic 
churches.   ïhe  central  buildings  also  agrée  with  those  of  the 
Catholics,  particularly  if  they  are  erected  on  the  Greek  cro- 
ss plan,  but  as  a  rule  the  transverse  structures  only  when  t 
they  received  a  correspondingly  treated  tower.  In  other  cas- 
es they  frequently  reseitf)le  secular  buildings,  sssembly  halls 
and  hall  buildings;  this  impression  was  not  uiucii  onaneeû  wnen 
a  Dortico  with  lour  or  inore  colnmns  was  added  as  a  temple  fa- 
çade. Certain  circuler  structures  recall  the  Boaan  Panthéon, 
either  intentionally  or  by  the  plan.  (Pig.  12S).   îhe  interi- 
or  arranged  in  the  circuler  or  oval  form  m  churches  termina- 
ting  in  a  roundea  form,  by  concentric  rows  of  seets  rising  be- 
hind  each  other  and  by  the  galleries  olaced  over  each  other 
in  several  stories,  bas  aany  traits  agreeing  with  the  parquet 
and  the  galleries  of  théâtres,  (ffigs.  156,  157). 

The  developiiient  in  forir.  of  the  Protestant  churches  chiefly 
follows  the  art  tendency  prevailine  in  the  différent  architec- 
tural provinces  or  preferred  by  the  rulers.   Tnus  m  tne  east 
predominatea  as  a  model  the  Byzantine  style  derived  from  Cath- 
olic  church  architecture,  end  indeed  in  the  château  chapels 
in  a  cofftparatively  rich  form  and  in  the  community  cnurches  in 
a  siffiplifieû  treatment,  but  in  tne  nortn  on  the  contrary  in 
the  classicisffi  fostered  there,  chiefly  deveioped  in  secular 
arcfli lecture. 
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CHATEAU  ARCHITiiCTUBË  required  a  longer  tiHje  for  it  to  atte- 
m  a  deveiopment  in  plan,  arcnitecture  and  internai  décorati- 
on correspondin^  to  the  ground  principies  oi  tbe  Barocco  sty- 
le.  Net  as  m  Catiiolic  cburch  architecture,  for  ubich  on  ac- 
count  01  tbe  complète  uniforiDity  of  ttoe  reiigious  worship  on 
both  siaes  oi  the  Alps,  ttoe  Italian  style  of  arcDitecture  co- 
rresponded  to  tne  reguirements  witfaout  extensive  changes,  a 
ffiodel  developed  m  a  loreign  country  could  not  be  adopted  for 
it.   Oi  the  Italian  palace  architecture  the  arcaded  court,  w 
which  still  generally  occurred  in  the  soutbern  countries  in 
the  chateaus  of  the  later  Renaissance,  lest  its  importance, 
since  the  social  and  home  life  far  more  than  formerly  was.  sp- 
ent  in  the  salons  and  the  icore  private  living  rooms.   Also  t 
the  rij^id  adhérence  of  the  Italian  palace  to  the  ground  plan 
of  an  enclosed  rectangle,  to  the  unbroken  architectural  lines, 
animated  by  no  projection,  to  the  consistent  façade  System  e 
ezecuted  and  rAïieated  witbout  change,  tnat  only  exoressed  one 
idea  in  untfiftd.ïforais,  could  not  satisfy  the  German  art  in  d 
design.   The  Italian  masters  entrusted  witn  tne  érection  of 
cnateaus  in  Sermany  haa  to  consider  the  chanéed  needs,  custi- 
ms  ano  requirements  of  their  eœployers.   'Their  works  differed 
in  plan  and  architecture  froiri  the  Barocco  palaces  of  Italy. 
'îne  arcnitecturel  masses  were  subdivided  by  projections  and 
recessions,  certain  parts  and  especially  the  projections  were 
particularly  eœphasized,  and  the  portais  and  Windows  had  an 
alternatinÊ  treatœent;  the  whole  was  more  animated,  also  rie- 
her  and  more  impressive  in  the  architecture.   Liicewise  the 
,;Huéuenot-Dutch  masters  active  in  middle  and  north  Germany, 
who  froDi  the  first  stood  infinitely  nearer  Germany  than  tbe 
Italians,  changea  in  many  respects  the  architectural  style  d 
developed  in  their  native  land  or  in  Holland.   On  the  contra- 
ry  the  native  niasters  oreierred  to  adhère  to  the  crecediné  R 
Renaissance,  when  they  adopted  foreien  influences  in  mcrees- 
ing  measure,  and  to  work  accordiné  to  their  own  designs. 

?or  the  ground  plans  soon  hecame  deterininôtive  the  P'rench 
court  custoff-s  prevttiling  st  tbe  courts  of  tbe  princes  as  well 
as  with  the  ereat  noôility.   Âlready  about  the  end  of  the  17 
tn  century  became  generally  usual  tbe  séquence  of  anterooœ. 
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auôieDce  roooj,  tijrone  rooffi  and  bedchaffiDer  iû  a  suite.   In  tùe 

16  ta   centery  tbe  château  groupd  plan  attained  more  fixed  et- 
acdards.   In  tûe  year  1711  tbe  German  master  Paul  Elecker  (bo- 
rn  1677  at  Nuremberg,  died  1713  at  Bayreutb)  publiehed  an  id- 
éal design  lor  a  château,  •  by  whicn  he  strongly  influenced 
tce  Serman  arciutectur-e  oi  tnet  tiaie.   ÎAe  plan  consists  of 
a  oiiddle  building  witb  two  wings  projectine  at  riéht  angles 
and  enclosing  a  court  of  honor.  On  ttie  principal  axis  of  tbe 
aiiddle  building  lies  next  the  court  tbe  great  state  stairway, 
behino  this  beine  tne  earden  nali  m  the  lower  story,  in  tbe 
upper  being  the  œaic  hall.  Starting  fror»  this  a  division  wa- 
11  extenas  lengthwise  through  botb  stories  of  the  Duilding. 
At  pGth  sides  of  it  lie  rooms  of  siediuin  size,  that  terminate 
in  the  state  bedchaffiber  with  alcôve  and  bed.   The  wings  hâve 
at  the  centre  a  great  stairway  occupyin^  the  entire  depth,  w 
with  a  grotto  hall  in  the  ground  story  in  the  angle  pavillons, 
over  it  being  the  diainè  hall  with  the  adjoining  playing  room 
and  the  library,  and  in  the  second  story  being  likewise  a  di- 
ning  and  a  olaying  or  conversation  hall,  that  is  aiso  aesign- 
.  ated  as  a  "promenade  hall".  The  celler  contains  the  housekeep- 
xng  rooias,  an  upper  story  haviné  the  rooms  for  the  servants. 
On  the  wbole  the  requireiBents  of  a  rich  princely  court  are  w 
well  coDsidered;  but  in  regard  to  convenience  of  arrangement, 
particularly  of  trie  appropriate  connection  of  the  rooms  with 
each  other  and  the  suitabie  addition  of  subordinate  rooms  for 
the  servants,  this  design  is  not  of  tbe  best.   Leonhard  Chris- 
topher  Sturm  also  published  somewhat  later  an  idéal  design  f 
for  a  château,  in  which  the  main  form  of  Decker's  plan  was  re- 
tained,  in  which  he  showed  hiaiself  decidedly  superior  to  Dec- 
ker as  a  master  in  tbe  arrangeisent  of  the  ôround  plan  for  tbe 
séquence  and  utilization  of  the  rooms  —  he  separated  the  fe- 
stal  rooms  from  the  proper  living  rooais  —  in  their  connecti- 
on and  tbe  care  of  the  stairways  and  the  subordinate  rooms. 
SturiTi  elso  placed  tne  halls  in  a  loné  séries  between  the  Dri- 
ncioal  aoartment  lying  on  the  axis  and  the  palace  chapel.  The 
main  stairway  he  kept  in  grand  proportions:  he  enclosed  it  by 
an  open  colonnade,  in  order  to  make  the  construction  effecti- 
ve.  The  perfection  of  the  solution  of  the  ôround  pian  was  a 
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attameo  m  the  second  querter  of  the  18  th  century,  atter  t 
the  frencb  mociel  for  it  ùaô   reacfied  determining  importance. 

*  "Def  FÛfstlieke  Bàumeister   oder   Arohitectura  ciuilia" , 
Aagsburq,    I7ll^l7l3, 

So  far  as  the  buildinès  were  erected  oy  native  œasters,  tbe 
arcnitectural  treatment  and  deeoration  were  connected  with  t 
toe  preceding  cabinet-makers'  arcfiitecture.   T'he  bent  columns 
and  pii&sters  used  by  tbem,  the  éristle  ornament,  tbe  very 
distorted  grotesques  introduced  to  sQperfiuity,  tbe  twisted 
coluinns,  brokec  pediœents  and  tbe  décorative  additioDS  ©f  ail 
parts  were  often  transferred  in  tue  proportions  established 
for  cabinet  work,  tbus  producing  at  larger  size  a  dry  and  sw- 
elled  efiect.   Tbe  eye  for  tbe  entirety  was  lost.  Tberefore 
monoiBentality  was  lackiné  in  tbe  works  of  tbe  iess  important 
-masters.  Wbere  a  powerful  effect  was  devised,  tbe  means  were 
mostly  wantiné;  coarseniné  the  foras,  misanderstood  iarocco 
innovations,  whicb  bear  ail  the  marks  of  e  transitional  stage. 
About  the  end  of  the  century  the  forms  became  clearer.   About 
tbat  tiffle  the  better  château  buildings  œostly  had  the  lollow- 
ing  architecture;  asnlars  in  tbe  lower  story,  over  tbis  being 
a  flat  pilaster  order  sppearing  as  if  attached,  or  even  pilas- 
ter  orders  in  ail  tbree  stories,  with  coluBons  sometioies  pro.j- 
ectiné  froin  tbe  principal  parts,  usualiy  double  Windows,  unc- 
ertein  treatment  of  tbe  profiles,  rich  ornaoient  of  garlands 
of  leaves  and  festoons  of  fruits  in  a  dry  treatment  in  relief. 
(ffigs.  123,  124).   The  interior  indicetes  the  Barocco  taste 
by  tbe  fieaping  ena  enlargement  of  tbe  BBembers,  by  tbe  inclin- 
ation to  free  transformations,  the  prominence  of  the  relief 
figure  décoration  and  tbe  bold  scrolled  ear-like  cartouches, 
and  particuleriy  by  the  luxuriant  ornairiental  décoration  by 
strongly  orojecting  and  fleshy  modeled  acanthus  scrolls,  fes- 
toons 01  flûwers  and  fruits,  fluttering  bands,  draperies  and 
tbe  like.   After  the  change  of  tbe  century  was  éenerally  exp- 
ressed  with  increasing  sbaroness  tne  seDaration  into  a  south 
German,  approximating  the  Italian,  and  a  north  Gerœan  Barocco 
style  chiefly  influenced  by  the  ^'uguenot-Dutch  art. 

In  south  Germany  was  adoDted  the  wealth  of  forros  of  the  It- 
alian Barocco  style,  and  it  was  employed  eccordiné  to  native 
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desij^DS  for  fâcadeB  and  internai  arcftitetture,   Instead  of  s 

subaivision  oy  wali  strips,  coaimon  particul&rly  m  Austria 
.<i,after  tbe   tnirty  years'  war,  piiasters  and  columns  aopeareo 
witn  wall  piers  diminisbed  downward  like  fermes.  Tfie  middle 
Duiidinê  was  stronsly  empnasized  as  well  as  tne  portai. (Piês. 
138,  14S).   The  Windows  received  original  enclosures  witii  in- 
terrupted  jambs,  in  wfaose  sections  a  wide  o^ee  œouldine  béca- 
ne characteristic,  and  caos  witn  aniniated  curvatures.  Also 
tiie  straiglît  profile  of  tHe  cornice  was  preferably  made  beavy; 
.in  order  to  increase  tbe  effect  of  the  shadows,  deep  undercut- 
tinè  by  bollows  was  given  to  tùe  cornice,  especially  between 
the  principal  nembers.  (S'ig.  125).   Tne  capitals  were  very  f 
freely  developed  ano  were  enricbed  by  lestoons  of  fruits  and 
hanéinês  like  drapery.  (?ié,  139).   Above  the  principal  corn- 
ice extends  a  balustrade  lormed  gi  balusters  or  perforated 
slabs  as  a  support  for  vases,  trophies  and  statues.  (Sig, 
182).  The  crownmg  cornice  of  the  middle  buildinjB  rises  into 
a  pediffient  at  lirst  triangular,  afterwards  curved  in  animated 
outlmes,  on  whose  tyffipanum  the  crown  witn  the  princely  arœs 
represents  the  climax  of  artistic  splendor.  (F'ie.  17g),   Aim- 
ost  etill  ricner  tnan  tne  court  façades  was  treated  tne  earo- 
en  façade.   There  were  especially  considered  e  érand  perspec- 
tive eiiect,  that  was  generally  attained  by  tne  long  line  of 
the  buiidin^,  only  slightly  broken.  (Plé.  186).  îhis  archit- 
ecture asaintained  itself  entirely  in  the  south  German  chatea- 
us,  even  after  the  B^rench  art  had  obtained  a  determining  in- 
fluence. On  the  whole  the  native  masters  showed  theffiselves 
as  opposed  to  large  undecorated  surfaces.   In  handliné  the 
architectural  masses,  the  clarity  oi  the  éroupiné  and  the  iai- 
pressive  arrangement  and  the  treatment  of  the  détails  of  the 
architectural  and  décorative  expenditure,  the  ciore  iicportant 
aiEone  them  are  not  inferior  to  the  foreieners. 

îhe  interior  décoration  consiste  in  luxuriant  show.  Great 
architectural  expédients  are  found  in  the  vestibules,  tne  pr- 
incipal stairways  and  m  tne  festal  halls;  otherwise  the  sub- 
division into  panels  was  common,  whose  enclosures  affordeo  o 
opportunity  for  the  luxuriant  development  of  ornamental  work. 
ProHî  about  1700  onward  this  matured  into  the  surface  décorat- 
ion coffiposed  of  interlaced  bands,  scrolls,  rosettes,  suspended 
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leat  clusters  and  acanthes  terminations,  tiiat  we  hâve  descri- 

bed  on  oaée  134,   ffor  thèse  Secker  gave  in  his  "Pflrstlichea 
Baumeister*'aD  extravagant  wealtn  oi  Bsodels,   In  ite  full  mat- 
urity  (6!igs,  143,  152,  153)  this  ornaiTient  is  of  an  indeed  en- 
snarine  èrace  and  Deeuty;  in  regard  to  the  imagination  in  de- 
sign and  the  harmonious  coloring,  it  can  stand  beside  the  be- 

,;  st  ever  created  in  ornamental  forms.   After  1725  the  influen- 
ce of  the  style  of  the  reéency  becomes  perceotible  (page  73), 
and  about  a  décade  later  cornes  the  Bococo,  tbat  often  eppears 
directly  and  abruptly.   Then  the  interiors  receive  that  sûowy 
décoration,  tnat  was  first  developed  in  the  Prench  chateaus. 
(Page  76).  9'toaï   the  anterooBi  to  the  state  hall  the  magnific- 
ence is  increased.   In  the  sniall  private  rooms  the  panel  work 
prédominâtes  as  the  subdivision  of  the  walls.  (Pie.  163).   In 
the  ornamental  work  jcingle  exotic  forms,  particularly  Chinese 
motives.  There  are  found  iclaid  floors  of  foreign  woods,  ch- 
arming  stucco  work,  costly  gobelins,  and  in  the  state  sleepi- 
ng  chaciber  are  livish  gold  embroideries,  aside  froiri  the  expen- 
sive curtains,  the  eweiliné  couches,  sbining  chandeliers  and 
the  rarest  nicknacks  of  every  kind.   In  the  Êreat  festal  hal- 
ls a  powerfuily  treated  order  is  combined  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant panel  ornanoentation,  that  linally  in  impassioned  move- 
œent  swells  wave-like  over  the  attic  architecture  in  tne  tra- 
nsition to  the  ceilinè  oaintings.  (F'ie.  127).   After  1750  the 
more  imcortant  œasters  return  to  a  quieter  treatHient  of  forms, 
to  a  refined  Roooco  or  even  to  a  clarified  Barocco.   Thencef- 
orth,  even  if  at  first  but  indistinctly,  the  advance  of  clas- 
sistic  ideas  becomes  perceptible. 

în  north  Sermany  the  château  buildings  of  the  Huguenots  (pa- 
ge 111)  provèded  tne  models.   The  séquence  required  in  Prance 
by  the  court  custooJS  was  also  not  rejected  there.   The  archi- 
tecture of  the  façades  shows  there,  where  the  Huguenot  indiv- 
iduality  appears,  in  the  cround  story  asnlars  and  round  arch- 

,  es,  sometimes  also  in  the  succeeding  story,  but  otberwise  and 
in  tiie  upper  story  are  rectangular  or  segmentai  windoi>/s,  tbat 
are  often  crowned  by  alternately  horizontal  and  segmentai  ca- 
ps. The  Windows  hâve  a  slender  form  and  finely  aioulded  eocl- 
osures,  which  are  modest  like  the  ottoer  détails  and  are  corr- 
ectly  designed  in  the  classical  sensé.   Ornamental  décoration 
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was  very  sparinély  eiDDloyed;  only  over  tbe   Windows  are  found 
éarledos  ana  tropfiies  or  figure  reliefs  in  the  tyaipanuHi  after 
tbe  Dutclî  style.   Majestic  quiet  and  dignified  simplicity  pa- 
6s  for  tl3e  iiieftest  reouireirieDt,  (F'ié,  128). 

îbe  native  masters  of  nortft  and  middle  Germany  were  in  cré- 
ât part  dépendent  on  forei^n  influences,  end  indeed  tûey  sto- 
od  between  tne  Hueuenot-Du^ch  and  the  Palliadian-Italian  art. 
Tneir  works  in  part  are  filled  with  tbe  Barocco  spirit.   Tue 
façades  in  eeneral  exhibit  an  easy  scholastic  correctness. 
$ut  in  the  internai  oecoration  tne  German  masters  retained  a 
certain  independence;  they  were  less  stronjS  tbere,  than  on  t 
the  exterior.   Yet  they  did  not  introduce  tne  strong  contrast 
between  the  simple  externsl  and  the  showy  internai  architect- 
ure as  the  S'rencn  mtentionally  arranged  it.   They  dèd  not 
take  for  this  internai  art  the  curly  Bococo  of  the  school  of 
ààeissonier,  but  sought  to  refine  the  native  Barocco.   To  tbe- 
ir  Dreference  for  nature,  for  plants  and  flower  scrolls,  they 
gave  great  scope,  particularly  in  ornemental  work.   In  the 
second  ouarter  of  the  16  th  century  the  tendency  Droceediné 
froDTi  the  Prench  ^cademy  of  Architecture  exercised  a  determin- 
iïi9   influence.   The  reaction  froiri  this  exoressed  itself  aoout 
the  middle  of  the  century  in  a  stronfeer  inclination  toward  & 
Ëngiish  Paliadianisffi.   Pinally  a  style  was  developed,  that 
was  alffiost  entirely  divested  of  the  national  individwality. 
THii:  ARCEIT&CTUBfc  OF'  ÎHÊ  CITIZ&K  CLASS  in  south  and  middle 
Gersiany  already  about  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  was  entir- 
ely doŒinated  by  the  forBas  of  the  Barocco  style,  and  iikewise 
r-piïi   north  Germany  this  also  conquered  a  wide  domain.  The  peo- 
ple  found  particular  pleasore  in  the  luxuriant  ornamental  wo- 
rk; they  resiéned  thernselves  to  an  unrestrained  enjoyment  of 
the  décoration,  even  if  it  also  for  a  long  time  adhered  to 
the  ground  lines  of  tbe  earlier  buildings.  (Pig.  120).   The 
designs  of  the  citieen's  buildings  gradually  edopted  many  Ba- 
rocco tendencies.   The  city  halls  acquired  impressive  vestib- 
ules, broad  stairways  and  one  or  more  splendidly  stuccoed  ha- 
lls decorated  by  paintings.   They  were  often  treated  exactly 
like  palaces.   In  the  houaes  thèse  rooms  likewise  ektend  to 
the  entrance  hall,  the  stairway  and  the  better  chembers.  The 
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ceiiiDÊs  iûdeed  receive  stucc?  work,  ttoet  is  ctJiefly  liœited 
to  curved  paneled  divisions  with  single  rosettes.   So  œuch 
tbe  ffiore  attention  was  devoted  to  tbe  ooinery.   How  deeply 
tue  BaroccG  and  tue  Rococo  oenetrated  aiBODé  tbe  people  may  be 
seen,  in  that  even  in  tbe  most  distant  mountein  villages,  in 
tbe  so-called  **6ooQ  rooic"  of  tbe  better  peasants'  honses  dat- 
ing  froffi  that  time,  occur  pronounced  Rococo  doors  and  wardro- 
bes;  not  rarely  even  tbe  window  sbutters  were  covered  by  Roc- 
oco carvings. 

In  tbe  citizens'  architecture  of  nortb  Germany  tbe  Barocco 
spirit  appears  cûiefly  in  tbe  regard  to  tbe  convenience  of  t 
tbe  groiand  plan  end  tbe  abundant  dimensions  of  tbe  vestibules,] 
stairways  anfi  more  iHjportant  rooiis  or  b&lls.   Por  city  halls 
afid  exchanges,  Sturm  published  well  considered  design^,  wbicb 
foilow  tbe  ground  idées  of  tbe  city  halls  et  AmsterdaHî  and  at 
Augsburg.   The  architecture  indeed  keeps  witbin  tbe  limits  of 
tbe  art  tendency  tiies^e  common,  cbiefly  domina ted  by  Huguenot- 
Putch  influences,  but  allows  it  to  be  recognized,  that  on  tbe 
public  buildings,  as  also  on  tbe  dwellings  of  tbe  ricb  merch- 
ants  and  the  well  to  do  citizens,  tbe  ornaiHental  work  froffi  t 
tbe  Barocco  and  the  Rococo  was  not  wittingly  re.jected.   On 
the  half  tianDer  structures  prevailinè  in  certaie  régions,  al- 
thoogh  the  structural  fraieework  firmly  adhered  for  another 
génération  to  the  old  traditions  of  tbe  mechanics,  tbe  enjoy- 
aient  of  Barocco  décorative  work  frequently  appearing  in  obtr- 
usive  abundance.  (Pig.  129).  Otberwise  tbe  citizens'  bouses 
of  tbe  nortb  are  liaiited  to  the  emphasizing  of  tbe  portais  a 
and  the  façade  of  tne  principal  story  by  Polder  enclosures  of 
the  Windows  and  a  more  carefully  developed  principal  cornice. 

ÂiflonÊ  the  nuffierous  minor  arts,  which  in  the  tsarocco  and  Ro- 
coco epochs  were  taken  into  the  service  of  architecture,  the 
smitb's  art  fnrther  merits  particuler  aiention.   TDe  richness 
in  art  caprices  in  the  designiné  of  state  eateways,  grilles 
and  panels,  the  refined  feeling  for  style  with  which  the  art 
sœitbs  transferred  the  forais  of  architectural  décoration  to 
wrought  iron,  and  the  perfected  technical  skill  with  which 
they  treated  the  hard  material,  as  if  it  were  as  plastic  as 
wax  (PiTi.  loO),  ensures  to  their  works  a  permanent  place  cf 
ncnor  in  thtf  nisiccv    et  tm   minor  art;^. 
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,  r,  LU.   Most  Importain,  MoûUfflentiS. 

The  oeriod  of  the  Barocco  and  tioooco  styles  proâuced  m  Ger- 
mâû   lands  an  astonisbing  abundance  of  roonunQeata,  30  that  we 
oiust  resfcrict  curselves  in  the  enufiieration,  and  even  in  the 
individuel  descriptions,  be  satislied  with  the  most  necessary 
références. 

IS  AUSTRIA,  among  the  osany  Italian  (Dasters,  who  wandered  f 
from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alpa  into  the  norlh  end  west, 
Ghiefly  the  Sarlone  from  Milan,  Gain  Biolena  from  Bologna 
(page  35)  and  [jura.gho  from  iî,errao  near  Ancona  appeared  with 
important  créations.   A  direct  preoursor  was  the  already  aieD- 
tioned  Santino  Solari,  the  builder  of  the  cathedral  of  Salz- 
burg  (coiBpleted  1834),  one  of  the  grandest  internai  créations 
OL   the  art  of  the  17  th  century  on  QeriDan  soil.  (Volume  2,  d 
page  303).   Among  the  3arione  13  to  06  mentioned  in  tne  first 
place  Cari  Aûtonio  (died  1708  at  Passau),   He  was  engaged  in 
tne  rebuildiog  of  the  monastery  at  Krenîsfflflnster  in  uDoer  Aus- 
tria.   At  nis  entrance  into  tne  service  the  conventual  oaiid- 
mgs  (1Ô05-1Ô52)  nad  already  Deen  erected  by  less  important 
masters.   On  tûe  contrary  he  clotèéd  in  oaroccc  forms  the  th- 
ree  aisied  church,  terminatinH  m  three  apses  and  datin^  from 
the  year  1893.  (Fig,  109),   i^ore  unified  and  on  a  plan  with 
grand  lines  was  built  the  monastery  of  Garsten  near  Steyr 
(1Ô77-1Ô93)  Dy  oiovanni  Battista  Qarlone,  an  architectural 
plan  cotnposed  of  four  winés  grouped  around  a  wide  court.  The 
façades  hâve  a  rusticated  ground  story,  over  this  being  an  I- 
onic  pilaster  crder  extendin^  fihrough  tnree  stories.   The  in- 
terior  was  entirely  changea  by  rebuilding  it  into  a  Denitent- 
iary.  Qniy  the  great  and  unusually  deeo  princioal  stairway 
with  three  landings,  which  leads  from  the  ïiiiddle  orojection 
on  the  main  axis  to  the  former  great  nall,  is  still  well  ore- 
served.  The  church  (1637)  is  based  on  the  scneme  of  the  Jes- 
uit  churches  with  galleries.   In  the  entirely  naturalistic 
wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers,  which  enclose  the  Windows  and 
v^the  paintin^s  and  also  appear  in  the  cross  arches  of  the  vau- 
Its  and  the  panels  of  the  pilasters,  is  expressed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Dorthern  conception  of  art;  even  instead  of  the 
consoles  beneath  tne  eeison  of  the  crowniné  cornice  is  inser- 
ted  an  entirely  naturalistic  wreath  of  leaves.   At  the  still 
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larder  fouDdaiion  cf  S.  ^lorian  near  Fjinze  tne  before  aiention- 
ed  Gari  Antonio  Oarlone  (1Ô33-1703)  was  engaéed  as  architect. 
He  erected  (1383-1Ô39)  the  church  on  the  foundation  of  an  old 
early  G  tûic  structure,  oi  wfticn  tie  retained  tbe  crypt,  and 
ifbose  stuGco  work  waa  by  bis  brother  Bartoiommeo.   îne  churcû 
is  of  large  dimensions,  ûas  a  wide  cniddle  aisle,  tûat  is  acc- 
ompanied  on  eaeb  side  by  four  sisall  chapels  of  siaall  depth,  a 
Crossing  and  organ  choirs  instead  of  transepts,  with  a  oolyg- 
onal  cnoir.   The  total  length  is  260.3  ft.  On  projecting  Oom- 
posite  balf  coluouns  59.7  ft.  faigh  resta  a  returned,  richly  t 
treated  ccrnice  viitn  a  wreath  of  leaves  under  tne  geison  as 
at  Garsten.  between  and  attached  to  the  piers  are  lonic  col- 
uiBns  supportinô  the  arches  of  the  chaoels;  above  them  are  fo- 
und  balconies  and  galleries,  that  likewise  open  into  the  iDid- 
dle  aisle  in  round  arches.  Bien  relief  and  painted  ornamen- 
tation  heightens  the  grand  gênerai  imoression. 

The  end  of  the  17  th  and  the  firsfc  half  of  the  18  th  centu- 
ry  Drine  to  the  Austrian  capital,  the  imperiai  city  of  Vienna 
under  the  raie  of  Leopold  I,  Joseph  I  and  Charles  VI  a  flour- 
ishing  epoch  in  art.   The  Baroocc  style  developed  there  comb- 
ines in  the  hapoiest  manner  the  monuin entai  symiTietry  of  the 
Italian  Barocco  architecture  with  graceful  liéhtness  and  cha- 
raû  of  Prench,  snd  with  the  enjoyisent  in  décoration  of  German 
/riart.   The  foundation  master  is  Johann  Sernnard  Eischer  von 
Brèach  the  Èlder  (porn  1650  at  Prague,  died  1723  at  Vienna), 
a  highly  gif ted  artist,  wbo  had  trained  himself  in  îtaly  by 
tne  buildings  of  Bernini  and  of  Borroinini.  In  bis  "Sntwurf 
einer  historischer  Architektur"  Csjietch  for  a  historical  ar- 
chitecture), that  appeared  in  1725,  may  be  recognized  a  cer- 
tain indeoendence  toward  tbe  traditional  laws  of  art  and  an 
inclination  to  fcreign  influences,  which  give  his  art  style 
a  peculiar  charm.  His  early  work  is  the  Ôollegiate  church  st 
Salzburg  (1696-1707),  a  olan  m  the  lorn]  of  a  Greek  cross, 
whoae  arms  lyine  on  the  main  axis  are  extended,  with  four  ov- 
al  corner  rooins  and  the  roundiné  of  the  choir  ending,and  the 
entrance  end  in  segmentai  arcs.  The  architectural  superstruc- 
ture (Pie.  131)  exhibits  influences  from  upper  Italy;  in  the 
treatment  of  the  façade,  that  consista  of  a  concave  Project- 
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prcjôCcin:^  iradaiii  Daildiae^  duodividad  Dy  a  Cûlossal  order  and 
ttvo  slendep  towers,  but  the  master  retaiiia  the  GeriDan  mdivid- 
ualifcy  in  the   freedorn  of  the  profil ing  in  curvea  and  deep  un- 
derouttinss.   On  tue  church  oi  3.  Peter  erected  at  Vienna  by 
bim  ia  1702-1713  tiie  central  pian  is  aiore  stronély  empnasized. 
Its  ûlan  is  suDstantially  reoeated  m  F'iscner'a  orincipal  wo- 
rk  in  ahurches,  S.  Oarlo  Borronoeo  in  Vienna,  bailt  1716-1737. 
(ïié.  138).   Ad.ioinin^  a  spacious  oval  dôme,  whose  greater  d 
diameter  lies  on  tne  main  axia,  is  an  elongated  cnoir,  two  s 
short  cross  arms  and  a  narrow  nave,  between  tnern  bein.e  snoali 
radially  arransed  oval  chapeis.   Over  tne  chaoels  are  cailer- 
ies.  At   riébt  anales  to  the  nave,  whicn  is  treated  rather  as 
a  vestibule,  lies  a  long  and  narrow  passage,  whicn  at  tne  li- 
rst  élance  recails  the  nartnex  ot  tne  Byzantine  cburches,  but 
nere  is  witnout  any  or>^anic  connection  witn  tbe  interior  oi 
tne  churcn.   Ibe  loaster  tbereby  obtained  a  wide  façade,  tnat 
ne  treatea  in  a  peculiar  way.  (?ie.  133).   Beiore  tbe  princi- 
pal entrance  ha  pleced  a  nexastyle  portico  designed  strictly 
after  tne  antique  scneaie.   He  accented  tne  angles  Dy   arcbite- 
ctaral  parts,  wbicn  are  balf  towers  ând  ûalf  oavilions,  ma- 
eea  accearia,^  as  aecorativa  structures  nuiit  over  tne  passât- 
es arr.cinfc>ed  at  eacn  siae.   Pernaps  tnese  were  to   serve  as  ar- 
iveways  for  the  icore  important  visitors  to  tne  churcb,  who 
uaed  carriaàes.   Between  tne  anale  towers  and  tne  cciumnar  p 
portico  ne  erecoea  slenaer  Deèl  towers  attacned  to  the  lacaae 
in  eue  forifi  oi  î'ra,ian's  (Joiumn  in  Rome;  thus  oriainated  a  ra- 
tner  wondectul  Goinposition,  out  wbich  is  weli  harmonized  witn 
tne  ùièhàffum   oi  tne  douie  and  eives  the  structure  an  orieinal 
and  extremely  oicturesoue  chariii.   The  architectural  treatinent 
of  the  forms,  particuLarly  in  the  interior,  recalls  that  of 
tne  school  of  uDoer  ïtaly  m  the  late  Renaissance  and  Barocco 
styles. 

Of  Piscner's  activity  in  secular  architecture  are  first  to 
De  mentioned  nis  plaos  for  Délace  ScnSnorunn  near  Vienna,  tn- 
at oy  tne  oommand  of  the  ernoeror  Leopold  II  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Renaissance  structure  ruined  oy  tne  Turks  m  16- 
B3 .   H'iscner  utilized  the  slooina  site  for  a  arand  arrangeme- 
nt CI  terraces  ana  cascades,  tn^t  extended  befors  tne  pslace 
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iyin^  on  tne  hill.   'Tnis  received  a  U-shaoed  olan  with  a  cou- 
rt widenin^  m  front  by  two  ^reat  stages,  vtnose  extrême  front 
Dortion  is  flankea  Dy  stables,  and  tnat  opposite  tne  oalace 
by  Tûe  nousekeepin^a  ouildines.   î'ûe  internai  subdivision  and 
treatJDent  oi  tne  rooms  and  tne  external  ar-onitecture  were  tnu- 
cn  altered  oy  lacer  fDasters  (after  1744),   Likewise  for  tne 
rebuilding  of  tne  imoerial  palace  Hofduré,  JSiacher  furnished 
several  plans,  whicn  were  but  psrtly  executed.   ^e  built  a  n 
new  façade  on  the  long  palace  of  the  impérial  Gfiancellery  on 
the  side  next  tne  court  of  tne  Palace,  wnicn  received  an  ani- 
mated  treatment  Oy  three  oro.iections  with  gateways  and  Dslco- 
nies.  (ii'ié.  134),  l'ne  two  low  bottom  stories  he  treated  witb 
/j.rrustication,  and  conibined  the  two  upper  ones  by  a  colossal  o 
order  of  Qorinthian  pilastersj  tne  projection  was  increased 
m  heiôiît  by  an  axtic  witfi  crownine  statues.   The  îïinter  Ria- 
mg  3Chcol  likewise  Pelones  te  the  liiiperial  Hofburs  (171ô)  a 
ana  comorises  a  areat  rectanCiular  hall  enclosed  by  a  oigh  ol- 
atforrn  A-itl)  Oormtnian  portico  and  sallery,  and  coverea  by  a 
horizontal  oaneled  ceilin$.   Indeed  witn  référence  to  the  ad- 
jacent portions  oi  tne  Hofourg,  the  façade  is  in  four  stories 
witn  rustication  la  tne  two  lower  and  a  division  oy  wall  str- 
103  m  tne  two  uoDer  stories,  the  third  one  as  the  orincioal 
story  exniPitin^  round  arcned  winaows  witn  richly  ornamented 
Dediiiient  caos.   In  tne  year  17v0:3  H'ischer  commenced  tne  palace 
of  Prince  Eugène,  the  présent  J4inistry  of  finance,   nere  his 
architectural  conceptions  inclinins  toward  the  architecture 
of  uDper  Itâly  were  exoressed  with  oarticular  clearness.  The 
long  and  anbroken  façade,  treated  with  heavy  Dortals,  bas  two 
lower  half  stories  covered  by  rustication,  sbove  being  a  col- 
ossal lonic  Dilaster  order  extendinfi  tnrough  tne  orincipal  a 
and  an  upper  half  story.   The  interior  oaerits  esoecial  consi- 
dération Dy  the  erand  stairway  design  and  the  asa^nif icence  of 
the  entire  internai  treatment.   Likewise  for  palace  Trautson, 
(now  palace  of  the  Hungarian  Liieguards),  erected  1720-1730, 
5?ischer  selected  rustication  for  the  hign  lower  story  ana  a 
éreao  Composite  jailaeter  order  combininô  one  and  a  half  stor- 
ies,  There  the  Windows  of  tûe  iBain  story  are  crowned  Dy  ex- 
trenaeiy  rien  additions,  oarticularly  in  tne  middle  building. 
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Tnis  palace  raay  pass  as  tne  créative  buildinô  of  tfiat  style 
tendency  developea  in  Vienna  ranning  parallel  to  the  irencfi 
Begency  style,  end  wbich  is  tbere  terraed  tne  Prince  Eugène 
style.   ?^or  tne  Qourt  Liorary  iû  Vienna  ffischer  desiened  tne 
ground  Dlan.   îiie  exécution  (1723-1733)  De  did  ûot  survive. 
Tbe  exterior  of  tiie  very  beautiiul  internai  création,  consis- 
ting  of  a  doraed  nall  and  two  wings,  bas  a  simole  construction 
as  a  rusticated  ground  story  and  an  lonic  ordei»;  tbe  fegade 
r,  is  interruDted  by  tbese  oronections  but  exbibita  an  intention- 
al  severity,  whicn  by  tbe  avoidanoe  of  ail  curved  lines  attr- 
acts  attention  in  comparison  with  Piscner's  otner  buildings. 
Svidently  bis  otberwise  little  known  son  and  suocessor  in  of- 
fice, Joaepn  gmanuel  Fiscner  von  Srlacb  (1395-1742),  who  was 
already  more  stpoogly  inclined  to  frencb  influences,  chiefly 
influenced  tne  treatment  of  tbe  façade. 

The  art  style  of  tbe  elder  ?iscber  exbibits  a  free  and  aliB- 
iDOst  easy  création  designed  for  picturesque  efiect  and  in  tbe 
architectural  treatment  a  oombination  of  tbe  arcbitectural  t 
tendency  of  uoper  Italy,  clarified  by  an  infusion  of  tbe  ¥re- 
ïïcn  art  spirit,  with  tbe  fortus  ana  tha  joy  in  ornament  of  tbe 
SeriDâD  juasters;  tbese  are  expressed  oarticularly  in  tbe  rien 
ornaœental  sculoture  scattered  over  tne  façades  with  a  rexin- 
ed  leelini^  for  rnytriifi.   Tne  imposins  treatment  of  portais  by 
statues,  atlantes  ana  Daiconies,  tne  stron^  aooenting  of  tne 
principal  axis,  tne  bold  Barooco  ornaiDents  over  doorways  and 
winaows,  tne  préférence  for  Dermes,are  cnaracteristic  of  ùim 
and  deterimative  lor  the  Vienna  scbcol.  (?iô.  134). 

îne  second  sreat  master  of  tne  Vienna  Berocco  style  is  Joh- 
ann Lucas  von  Hildebrandfc  (lÔôo-1745).   He  was  born  as  tbe 
son  of  Serman  parents  in  genoa,  received  bis  trainine  in  Ita- 
ly, early  entered  tne   Austrian  service,  and  oarticularly  en;j- 
oyed  tne  oatronase  of  Prince  fîuôene.   For  nia!  was  erected  nis 
crincipal  work,  tne  palace  Belvédère  m  Vienna  (1393-1724). 
îbe  ground  pian  ferras  an  elongated  rectangle  wicn  oolygonal 
angle  oavilions.   The  principal  axis  is  accented  by  tbe  vest- 
ibule on  tbe  court  side  and  on  the  earden  side  Dy  a  middle 
building  containing  tbe  ereat  bail,   îhrouôb  the  one  story 
and  extreaiely  sracefully  treated  vestibule  (?ig.  135),  one 
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passes  to  the  sCate  stairway  in  thpee  fliôhts,  behind  which 
lies  the  garden  bail.   The  atairway  leads  to  the  éreat  marble 
hall  extçndmg  through  the  tuain  and  uDoer  stories,  adjoinlnô 
wnicfe  at  tne  ri^^ht  and  left  are  the  rooma  for  court  use.  The 
plan  of  tne  oalace  fulfils  in  full  measure  ell  requirements 
5^/ for  suitabiiity  and  comfort  proposed  by  a  prinoely  court. î'he 
architecture  cerraits  the  recoi^nition  of  Germsn  art  in  desisn 
in  the  treatmemi  of  tne  architectural  masses,  in  the  emphasi- 
zinô  of  certain  portions  cf  the  structure  by  a  separate  roof 
and  the  sky  line  animated  thereby,  in  the  enjoyinent  of  a  rich 
alternation  of  architectural  and  ornâinental  expédients,  and 
wûich  also  attained  supreinacy  in  the  internai  décoration,  al- 
tûough  its  exécution  was  supervised  by  a  B'renchman.  On  the 
wûole,  Bildebrandt  shows  aiore  inclination  toward  ornansental 
and  âraceful  than  to  heavy  fonns,  to  refined  but  a  freer  tre- 
atiient  of  the  cornices,  a  ereat  préférence  for  slender  hermes 
in  the  œosc  varied  forms,  and  for  repeated  interruption  of  1 
lines  in  the  roofs.   Around  tne  shaits  of  the  oilasters  he 
iiked  to  place  a  broad  and  usually  decorated  band  (at  sbout 
ODe-tftird  tneir  heiant).  (fî'ie.  135).   Hildebrandt  is  also  de- 
siênatea  as  tne  builder  of  palace  Daun,  now  Kmsky  (1709-1713), 
whose  façade  bas  ssven  axes  in  îfidth  and  shows  a  colossal  com- 
posite pilâster  order  above  the  rusticated  ground  story,  com- 
bininé  two  stories,  and  which  fcas  a  naasnlf icently  treated  in- 
terior  (ë^iô.  13ô),  as  well  as  oi  château  iv^iraDell  near  Salzb- 
uré,  whose  éreat  nain  stairway  and  marble  hall  treated  with 
hermes  anr  part,icularly  famous.  (^ié,   137),   We  shall  return 
aéain  to  his  participation  in  tne  planning  of  the  palace  of 
tne  prince  oishop  at  WflrzDurg. (Page  182). 

în  churcn  architecture  in  tne  Austrian  provinces  cniefly 
Jacob  Pranaauer  (aied  1726)  of  Pôlten  desiae  tne  elder  Pisch- 
er  von  Èrlach.   Be  was  tne  crear-or  of  tne  maenif icent  snonast- 
ery  of  Melk  located  on  tne  Danube  ( Deôun  1703),  a  colossal  d 
design  of  hi^h  artistic  importance.   For  ths  church  arranéed 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  clausure  (volume  1,  page  163), 
he  assîBued  in  éeneral  the  ôround  plan  of  the  church  Sesu  in 
Borne,  but  which  he  made  three  aisled  by  connectins  the  side 
chapela,  elonéatinô  the  principal  axis  to  produce  a  deeper  p 
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Derspective  effect.   At  tne  already  icention  Souûdation  3.  Plo- 
rian  (psée  152),  Prandaaer  assumed  charge  after  Oarioûe'B  de- 

ôtn  (1703).   The  icagnificent  ôateway  represented  Iq  Pii5.  138 
strikinsly  illustrâtes  his  art  style.  Cfaaracteristlc  for  it 
is  the  very  free  treatment  of  tfie  merabers  of  tne  comice, 
ffig.  125).   By  deep  undercuttings  and  the  préférence  of  cur- 
ved  profiles,  he  sought  to  ôive  to  the  cornice  that  life  and 
Dold  efÊect  of  sDâdows,  which  were  attained  beyond  the  Alps 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  South  and  with  the  waterial  thèse 
employed,  which  was  also  reached  by  much  aitapler  and  aiore  sé- 
vère design.   Also  the  foundation  cûurcù  at  Dtirnstein  (Pis. 
be.éun  1713  Dy  him  and  conopleted  1733,  testifies  to  his  great 
giits  for  the  création  of  (Donuraental  interiors,  richly  inven- 
tive and  cheerful  splendcr.   Prandauer  was  a  poweriul  and  in- 
depeddent  srtistic  nature,  wortny  to  be  counted  m  the  séries 
Gi  the  chiei  aiasters  of  German  Barocco  art, 

ihe  pupils  and  successors  of  the  âreat  architects  mentioned 
in  général  continued  in  the  tendency  laid  out  by  them,  Some 
painters  also  oroduced  very  prominent  works  in  internai  arch- 
itecture, l'hus  Daniel  3ran  oriéinated  s  treatment  m  the  Oo- 
urt  Library  in  Vienna,  vinose  îacades  are  very  iÉferior,  Dut 
wnose  iresnness  and  wealtn  of  invention  merit  particular  con- 
sidération. (Piô.  140). 

In  the  îyrol  country  amoné  the  numerous  architectural  works 
of  tne  Barocco  period  stands  in  the  foreeround  the  churcn  oi 
3.  Jacob  in  Innsbrûck  (1717-1724),  wnich  was  Duilt  by  the  na- 
tive fliâster  Anton  Suiûo  (1670-1730),  with  the  aid  of  the  Itai- 
ian  Claudius  Delevo.  The  interior  is  in  one  aisle  divided  i 
into  four  bays,  but  for  the  first  two  bays  is  extended  Dy  sh- 
âllow  chôoels  and  at  the  third  by  semicircular  aoses  like  tr- 
ansepts.  Ihe  tnree  first  oays  are  covered  Dy  transversely  p 
placed  low  oval  dotnes,  tne  last  one  over  the  square  cnoir  na- 
'ving  a  round  o^-^l .   Hère  as  at  the  govemment  palace  at  In- 
nsbruck  (gié.  141),  also  built  by  Anton  6ufflD  in  1719-172S), 
the  master  exhioits  nis  power  oi  treatment  devotea  to  great 
exDedients.   In  striking  oontrast  to  quiud's  architectural  st- 
yle is  the  Catnolic  ^asmo  there,  a  show  pièce  of  tne  éayest 
stuoco  décorations,  which  extend  over  the  façade  in  lavish  a 
abundance. 
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Of  tûe   Barocco  Duildinôs  in  Steiernaark  we  hâve  to  aention 
lue   cburch  of  H^ariahilf  m  Graz,  kept  witbin  beavy  Italian 
Rarocco  forms,  for  which  Josepb  Hueber  built  an  eieiant  fa- 
Gâde  about  1744,  (c'i^.  lOô). 

In  è4ëlireQ  tfie  two  Jesuit  cnurches  et  Brânn  (lôOS-1739)  and 
at  QlnjQtz  (1692-1723),  the  former  a  basilican  and  the- i-atter 
a  ùermal   pian  with  side  cnapels  and  éalleries,  are  j;  Gfie  mo- 
st  profflinent  works  on  account  of  their  splendid  treatinent. 

Tue  Boùeniian  capital,  Prague,  becaioe  tne  scène  of  ricii  ar- 
ciîitectural  création,  where  not  only  the  clergy  erected  nume- 
rous  churones,  but  aiso  tne  leudal  nobility  otrilt  truly  orin- 
cely  palaces  in  very  great  number,  and  wnere  even  the  house 
of  the  wealtny  citizen  received  s   monuaiental  treatment.  (S'ié. 
142).   îhere  until  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  Italian  mast- 
ers  ohiefly  had  the  lead,  ano  indeed  besides  tûe  Jesaits,  or- 
iûcipally  the  artist  familles  of  Sarlone  and  of  Ti,urdgho  (paee 
151).   The  ^esuits  erected  the  great  and  riciily  treated  foun- 
dation  of  the  Glementiniani  (oeéun  1653)  and  tneir  Jeauit  coll- 
^/  ege  in  the  New  n,izy,     To  tne  oiost  important  secular  Duilames 
01  tne  Itôlians  oelongs  palace  Nostiz  (l65S-lôô0i,  built  in 
the  Kleinseite,  whose  powerful  façade  is  suodivided  by  a  Go.ti- 
Dosite  pilaster  order  standing  on  a  rusticated  base,  as  well 
as  the  ôrand  palace  Ozernin  on  the  Hradsciin.   lois  by.-  tne 
extremely  monuBental  treaîaient  of  its  façade  Droduces  a  truly 
overoowering  impression.   The  front  is  472.5  ft.  lonô  and  sh- 
ows,above  a  Icwer  story  entirely  covered  by  ashlars  with  oan- 
els,  an  unbroken  séries  of  beavy  three  quarter  corinthian  col- 
umns,  tnat  comprise  tnree  and  a  half  stories.   The  direct  tr- 
ansier  of  the  îtalian  columnar  construction  to  northern  soil 
is  hère  esoecially  pleasina. 

The  furtner  devslooment  of  Bonemian  arcnitecture  was  deter- 
mined  oy  the  créations  of  cerman  masters;  thèse  beloneed  to 
the  artist  fsmily  of  Dientzenhof er,  whose  ancestor  George  the 
Ëider  was  born  in  the  year  1614  in  Aioling  in  upper  Bavaria, 
and  whose  sons,  Georôe  tne  Younger  (1643-1089),  Johann  Leon- 
hard  (died  1707i,  Ghristoph  (1655-1722)  and  Johann  (died  172ôi 
exercised  a  very  fertile  activity,  especially  in  the  domaân 
of  Gatholic  cburch  architecture.   ïn  Prague  first  appeared 
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GnrifcMûcn  DientzenDof er  witn  «  very  impcftant  work,  tne  Jesu- 
it  cburci)  of  3.  i^icnolas  m  Xùe   Kieinseite,  beeun  1673  ana  o 
oniy  cofflpieied  la  1760.   i'fje  ôrcuod  clan  starts  frcno  tna   sch- 
eiEe  ot  tna  ciiier  cnurofi  of  tne  Jesuits,  tiie  anacch   Gesu,  but 
bèaces  a  oorcico  vvitri  an  oval  ciiaoel  at  each  side  before  tne 
nave  co-ncosed  ot  tnree  oays  wicn  side  cftaoels,  and  enlarses 
tue  ereat  donieô  area  in  trefoil  shaoe  by  tnree  snallow  apses. 
Tne  ôreat  boldoess  of  the   plan  and  of  tfae  architecture,  the 
ireouenfc  curvaiiurôs  ot  the   walls,  the   diagonal  positions  of 
lue   piers  (paee  133)  and  rue  entire  treatment  of  tne  foriea 
Dermits  Ti^ne  reco*2aition  of  an  intellectual  connection  witn 
■Suariai,  who  furniaoed  s   aesién  for  a  Praeae  cnurcn.   Afcer 
tue  naaster's  deat-o  nis  son,  Kilian  lônaz  ^lentzenhoder  (lô90- 
1752)  unaertook  tne  lurtner  wortc  on  tne  ouildind,   înis  faiôo- 
ly  esteemed  arcnitect  received  nis  trainin.^  with  his  fatner, 
and  y?orked  witn  S^^iacner  von  Hirlacn  in  Vienna  from  1710  until 
nis  return  to  Prague  (17S8),  Dut  also  Ister  visited  Italy,  F 
B*rance  and  Snslana.   Aisons  his   churcn  buildinsa  in  Prague,.  S. 
NiKoiaus  in  the  old  oity  is  tne  rcost  iinportant.   It  is  a  cen- 
tral clan  with  octaeonal  domed  interior,  oval  chapels  on  tne 
di39onals  and  snorc  transeota,  of  wnich  tne  two  l7in>^  on  tne 
iii-ein  axis  are  elon^acea,  maeea  in  the  cnoir  by  two  bays  ana 
a  seiiiicircular  acse,  at  tne  oooosite  end  by  a  vestibule.  Tne 
external  laioression  is  detennined  by  a  ôreat  portai,  tbe  dôme 
and  two  lort  anéie  towers.   Tne  architecture  nere  appears,  as 
also  on  the   facaae  of  S.  inkolaus  m  tne  Kleinseite  executed 
py  tiiiï]   (Pi^.  111),  in  very  animated  and  indeed  capricious  fo- 
rais.  More  quietiy  restramed  are  tùe   two  secular  Puildmss 
01  tne  master.  Palace  3olz  (now  KmsKy)  and  palace  Piccolomi- 
ni  (now  Nostiz  arn  3raPen),  whicn  m  pl<3n  snd  treatment  of  fo- 
ras sncw  3  close  relationsniû  riit.o  tne  Vienna  palaces  oi  Fis- 
cher tne  lllder  ana  of  Hildebrandt.   Tne  vienna  instructor  ci 
cur  iTiaster,  Piscner  von  Rriacn,  was  IiKe/àss  emoloyea  m  Pra- 
Ê^ue.   Be  baà    built  tifiere  palace  Glam  Sallas  (1707-1712),  who- 
se  tacade  was  ouite  astonishin^  py  tne  diéniiied  pose  and  tne 
two  State  sateways,  where  atlantes  supportea  tne  Dalconies. 
'^e  shall  later  ineet  asain  witn  tne  Dientzenhof ers. 

Ti\i  BAVARIA,  tne  catnedral  at  Kempten  (lô57-lôô3)  is  tne  ea- 
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earliest  êreat  architectural  churcn  structure,  worthy  of  con- 
sidération Dy  ttie   interestinç  comDination  of  tne  nave  systein 
witn  tne  central  plan;  mto  whicn  an  octagonal  enolosed  cent- 
ral building  recalline  Outch  churches,  whicD  directly  oioens 
by  one  side  into  tne  miadle  aisle  of  tne  basilicsn  nave.   The 
independence  oi  tne  norttiern  master  àlicnael  Béer  from  Au  near 

/(-;:,  Breeenz  from  tna  soëeme  trsnsmitted  by  tne  Italians  is  hère 
Darticularly  évident.   Aoout  ten  years  Ister  the  cethedral  at 
Pâssau  wâs  rebuilt  anew  by  Garlo  Luraêno  (1Ô38-1697)  on  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  catnedral  burned  in  1660,  and  it  was 
furnished  witn  a  façade  bâvin3  two  towers,  the  mterior  after 
a  collâpse  and  another  fire  being  restored  by  J.  8,  Garions, 
and  treeted  in  s  masterly  vray  by  a  Dowerful  architecture  exe- 
cuted  in  stucco. 

Ad  iRiportant  startins  point  cf  a  peculiar  GeriBan-Barocco  be- 
came  tne  far  reriiovea  monastery  of  Waldsasseo  in  the  H'icntel 
QQOuntaina.   There  George  Ûientzenhoier  the  Youneer  erected  in 
1635-1Ô89  a  cnapel  dedicated  to  tne  Trinity,  in  which  he  held 
hiinseli  free  irofû  ail  traditions.   Ke  chose  for  the  clan  a  c 
centrai  design  indeed  referring  te  the  Trinity,  ooiuposed  of 
an  eouiiaterai  trianple  witn  siaes  45.9  ft.  ion$  and  navme 
semicircuiar  apseâ  on  eacn  side,  producin;^  a  trefoil  shape. 
ArouDO  it  extenda  an  aisle  13.1  ft.  wide.   Tne  arcnitecture 
is  still  uncertain  ana  inferior;  tne  exterior  aimost  maKes 
the  impression  ci  a  mosque  by  tne  enolosed  srcnitecturai  mas- 
ses witn  naiî  doiDes  and  tne  slenaer  round  towers  over  the  or- 
ojeccinâ  angles  of  me  nucleus  structure. 

/^.:     Tne  principal  works  of  Bavarian  èsrocco  architecture  (aside 
froQi  the  buiidmss  in  Pranconia)  ori^inatea  in  and  near  îv^uni- 
on.      There  in  the  year  1363  Aeostino  Barelii  (died  1679),  cal- 
Icci  froin  Bologna  oy  tne  elector  Ferdinand,  commencea  tne  érec- 
tion 01  the  Tneatine  churcn  of  3.  ôa.ietan,  *vhich  after  hiJi  w 
was  continuée  oy  a  ûûaster  froLU  Graabîjnaen,  &nrico  Zuccaii, 
(died  1724),  ana  coinoletea  Dy  F'rancois  Cuvilieiî  (1693-1737), 
who  came  frorn  France  and  was  employea  in  sViunicn  after  1725. 
The  éround  plan  (Pie,  105)  in  eeneral  loilows  tne  Imes  of  t 
tne  plan  eiven  ny  tne  cnurch  Gesu  m  Rorre.   The  façade  with 
two  towers  and  executed  in  stucco  by  Zuccaii,  witn  tne  exceot- 
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exceotion  of  tne  H'iddle  ccrtion,  eleôantly  treated  by  Guvili- 
es.  'l'hc   h'^.Hvy   liicerndl  srcfiitectare  is  exclusive! y  m  broken 
nhite,    ana  witn  tne  dry  acanthus  scrolls  in  relief,  tne  luxu- 
riant wreatns  of  ieavas  and  tl^e  twisted  colaiins  ax    the  altars, 
exerteô  a  lastias  influence  on  tne  soutn  Genaan  Barocco.   On 
tne  Gburcn  of  Dreif altiekeit  ('ïriniiy),  built  1711-1014  oy  6. 
A.  Viscardi,  contâiniag  a  square  mterior  witti  tne  cornera  c 
eut  off,  witû  four  ?nort  cross  arms,  vestibule  and  cftoir,  tùe 
picturesque  and  truly  Barocco  façade  n^erits  considération. 

ADout  tne  ena  oi  me  17  tn  century  also  oeean  tne  sreat  ac- 
tiviiy  of  tne  Bavarian  electors  in  the  érection  of  cùateaus. 
In  tfie  year  1701  wîax  triiianuel  bad  the  château  of  Neue  Scnloss 
elaced  on  the  saaie  axis  and  opposite  the  little  château  cf 
Lustneioi,  erected  Dy  nim  in  1632  near  Schleissheim.   Tne  very 
extensive  structare  conàists  of  an  elongated  main  building  of 
stnall  deptn  and  two  widely  separated  pavillons,  connected  wi- 
th  it  by  low  ealleries,   The  total  lenéth  amounts  t;c  1032.7 
ft,,  that  of  the  oiain  structure  beiné  554.5  ft.   The  extreœe- 
ly  siiflple  buildin.^  is  furnisfaed  internally  with  stuocc  décor- 
ations by  a  ^^eraan  artist,  tioseph  afiner  (died  1745),  rien  m 
tnou^nt  and  fmely  desiened,  exnihitine  the  Geriuan  Barocco  at 
its  hi^nest  oerfection,  ana  oeion:^  lc  tne  most  araceiui  sno 
ffortny  examcles  of  the  entire  oeriod.  {^'lé,    143).   In  Nymonen- 
burg  Aôostino  Barelii  in  1663  coturcenced  an  unirnoortant  cnate- 
au  for  tne  electress,  tnat  was  enlarged  oy  Viscardi  and  Sfin- 
er.   In  the  extensive  park  oriôioated  Ister  some  small  chate- 
aus  of  Digh  arîistic  value,  tne  Faeodenburé  in  1713,  the  Bad- 
enburé  in  1716,  ootn  erected  oy  Sjffner,  and  tne  .4malienbur6 
built  by  ffrancois  Ouvilies  m  1734-1739  (ffie.  144),  whose  in^ 
terior  was  completed  by  s  iraster  evidentiy  trameo  m  tne  scn- 
ooi  of  Honert  de  Qottes  (paee  75 )  with  tne  assistance  of  Ger- 
man  artists,  in  en  extremely  eleç-aot  Bococo  style.   Cuvilies 
was  also  the  creacor  of  tne  "'Bien  chaaioer"  m  tne  hoyal  oala- 
Cc  restcred  after  a  fira  m  1789,  ana  wticn  witn  tne  ^malien- 
Duré  reacnes  tne  cliiax  of  tne  early  Bococo.   In  tne  Balace 
tneatre  erected  oy  tne  sanae  arcnitects  m  1751-1753,  this  at- 
teins fuil  maturity. 

ions  tne  orivate  buildmés  cf  ^unicn  is  to  ne  .Dentioned 


oaiace  breyyiD^  oy  Ëifner  aoout  172?,  wcicb  in  its  architect- 
ure 13  naarly  allied  te  tbe  palaces  in  Vienna  and  Prague;  it 
siîows  tne  periectioii  of  tbe  Monicb  styiô  oi  Barocco  at  that 
tiffie,  wlien  Ouvilies  introduced  the  Rrencû  ftococo, 

With  the  ffiost  interestin.e  créations  oi  ti)e  Municù  Barocco, 
as  well  as  for  tne  Barocco  seneraily,  belones  tne  smali  cBur- 
cn  of  3.  John  Neoomuk.   'ïnis  was  built  aoout  tûe  year  1733  Dy 
tne  ireîT'oers  ci  e  wiaely  distriouted  and  very  celebrated  arti- 
st  tsiriiy,  tne  orotners  i^satu.  îhey   were  sons  of  tûe  ciîurcti 
cemter  Hans  George  Asara  (1Ô49-1711)  from  SulzDach  in  Bavaria. 
îne  eider,  Dosnas  Damian  (1Ô3Ô--1739)  was  a  painter  and  elicher; 
the  youngei?,  Aeôid  Ouirin  (1Ô9Ô-1750)  was  chiefiy  employed  as 
stucco-worker  ana  sculpter,  but  also  as  architect  and  painter. 
îhey  were  chiefiy  m  tne  service  of  ecclesias  tical  eiBployers 
and  decorated  nuraerous  churcbes  and  wonasterles  with  an  abun- 
dance  ci  fcrirs  and  color,  that  in  like  iranner  drew  upon  the 
arcnitecture  as  well  as  aculcture  and  paintine  to  attain  the 
desireo  eifect.   ineir  hiehest  triuœpù  was  indeed  celebrated 
in  the  monastery  at  Weltenbure  on  the  Danube  (1717-17S1)  and 
in  tne  before  iDentioned  churcn  of  S.  John  Neponiuk  at  Viunich, 
OfiS.  145),  where  a    truiy  cacricicus  ficoa  ci  forirs  was  cour- 
ed  over  a  coiflcarativeiy  sariali  interior.  *  Oi  the  otner  numer- 
oue  Barocco  churcnes  of  iriddie  and  southern  âavaria  can  be 
mentioned  only  the  éreat  rronastery  church  at  PQrstenfeld,  bu- 
ilt in  1718-1736  tilte  the  olans  et  the  court  architect  Via^- 
cardi,  whose  spacious  nave  was  decorated  by  the  brothers  ^sam, 
and  tne  stili  nîcre  important  Bénédictine  church  at  Ottcbeuren 
(1737-1766),  whose  architect  we  must  reeard  as  Jchann  l^ichael 
Biiscner  (cied  1766),  much  e.Tiployed  in  south  Gerniany,  an  arch- 
itect influencea  cy  Viscarai,  who  accordmô  to  the  inscripti- 
on on  his  toaib  m  tne  ffrauen  church  at  iv^unich,  erected  32  ch- 
urcnes ana  23  ojonasteries,   îhe  grouad  plans  and  architecture 
01  thèse  cnorcbes  in  contrast  to  the  otner  êavarian  cnurches 
of  the  tiffie  alreaay  exhibit  a  return  to  e   coore  severe  concec- 
tion, 

*  J/ié?  style   of   ieoofation   in   aoper   Bavaria    aequired   a    deter- 
mining    importance  for    the  deoelQpment    o/   Barocco   and   hoooco 
décoration    in   neai^ly   àll    southern   Germany.      Besides    the   very 
busy   Àsams   wera   engaged   at    most    important    building   site%   stuc- 
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3  tbtcco-workera    and    arohiteota,    at   fireî    in    auàorâinate   and    l 
later    in    leading   poaiîiona,    who   oame   jrom    the    famoua   aohool 
ef   atacoo-woriîera   at   ^ eaaoôrunn    in   upper   Bauarta,    among   whiok 
the  familiea   o,f   Zimmermann,    Sohmatzer,    Uebélher   and   Seio htma- 
yr   haue   beoofne   oartiôUlar^ly   known,      Until    aoout    the   tfear   1726, 
they    héld   .faat    to    the   aohoôl    forma  deuéloped    on    the    baata   o/ 
the    late   Itdlian   ^aroooo,    but    then   paesad    over    to    the   Uqgoco, 
whioh    they   finàtly   oarried    to    the   laat   extrême.      Ve  meet   with 
ifesaobrunn   maatera   at    the   Abbeya   of  îïeaaobrunn,    Qttobeuren, 
Ettal,    W eiaaman,    V einparten,    Zwiefdl  ten,    h'ereaheim,    Àmorbaoh 
etc.,    as  wèll    aa   ander   Iffner   on    the   château    at   Sahloaahêim, 
under  Oauilies   on    the   Amdl ienburg   and    in    the    rioh    apartmenta 
of    the   royal    palace   at   Munich,    under  Heumann   on    the  château 
at   Burchaùl    etc, 

Predominatiûg  fcreien  influences  appeared  en  toe  éreat  châ- 
teau ci  lue  Margrave  at  i^nsbacii,  and  indeed  en  the  new  build- 
ing in  Italian  ot  the  Pailadian  tendency,  erected  by  Gaoriel 
de  Gaorielis  efter  1?10,  on  the  rebuilàin^  ty  the  architectu- 
ral director  8.  W.  von  Zocha  (efter  1723),  the  French-Classi- 
stic.  Ihe  interior  was  decorated  by  Die^o  ^arlone  witn  the 
aia  ot  native  iiasters  in  a  ver-y  délicate  early  Rococo. 

In  SOUîHWaSÎ  GSSMANY  and  the  adjacent  SWIiZ&BL^ND,  church 
architecture  was  dàminated  bv  tne  irasters  froff  the  Breéenz  t 
lorest  ( Vorarlberg).   Aiter  tne  end  of  the  great  war,  froœ  w 
which  they  were  sparea  in  tneir  native  land  of  Vcrarlberé, 
they  went  down  into  tne  valley  to  seek  work  as  masons,  stone- 
cutters  and  stucco-workers.   5hey  had  not  lost  connection  wi- 
tne  architecture  practised  beiore  the  war,  and  their  innate 
art  in  design  waa  not  turned  in  a  definite  direction  by  iear- 
ned  studies  in  Italy  ana  Srance.   In  their  lirst  unimportant 
and  naive  works,  Dut  soon  executed  with  the  essured  bsnd  of 
the  artist,  is  manifasted  a  primitive  and  rich  Power  over  fo- 
rm,  particuiarly  directed  to  tne  érand  and  diénified  treatme- 
Dt  of  interiors  to  demand  attention.   'Ihey  are  chiefiy  the 
architects  'IhuinD,  huen,  Moosbruseer  and  Eeer.   Peculiar  to 
their  cburches  is  a   Qveater   lenôth  of  the  longitudinal  axi3, 
tne  extension  of  the  domed  area  arrangea  in  tne  isiddle  to  a 
more  stron^ly  expresaeo  transverse  aisle  terrrinatmé  in  apses. 
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the  niat)  aide  aisles  ano  tns  piers  supportinp  tne  vaulta;  tù- 
ereDy  in  compariaoD  witfi  lue  cburcoes  built  after  Italian  mo- 
dels,  the  effect  oï  the  interior  Is  quite  irEportantly  enhanc- 
ed,  not  only  in  tne  deptfi,  but  also  particularly  in  the  beié- 
hX   01  the  mterior.  (Pips.  146,  149). 

By  tcese  Vorarlbere  masters  are  the  two  sost  important  8ar- 
occo  churcbes  or  Switzerland,  the  Soundation  churches  at  ëin- 
sieaeln  and  ôt  3.  Sali.   îhe  creator  of  the  church  at  iinsie- 
deln  was  Gaspar  ^oosbruééer  (1646-17S3).   i-ocal  conditions 
restricted  the  master  in  the  iree  develootcent  of  the  ground 
plan.   Be  chose  for  the  included  Gnaden  (i^^ercy)  chapel  a  ^r- 
eat  octagon  occupyine  nearly  the  entir-e  width  of  the  church 
and  with  a  middle  pier  to  sapport  the  vaults,  adjoinin.é  this 
being  s   three  aisled  nave.  Tûe  rich  internai  décorations  we- 
re  executed  by  the  brothers  Asais.  îhe  Foundation  church  at 
/:o'/  S.  Gall  was  coffiisenced  in  1756  by  Peter  Thamb  irotf  Constance, 
a   son  01  the  Vorarloerg  înuffib,  and  it  was  substantially  coid- 
pleted  in  1769.   îhe  ground  plan  exhibits  a  doiBed  area  arr- 
anged  at  the  iriddle  of  the  axis  and  occupyins  alirost  the  en- 
tire  wiath  01  the  three  aislea  nave,  tne  side  aisles  being 
continued  around  it,  as  emoloyed  by  the  Beléiac  Faid'nerbe  on 
nis  churcb  Notre  Dame  a'Hanswyck  at  îVjecûlin.  (B^ié.  93). 

In  Wurtemberg  Pranz  Béer  ouilt  the  Preanonst rant  aboey  at  W 
Weissenau,  in  whose  churcn  (1717-1724)  he  luliy  epplied  the 
hall  System  peculiar  to  the  Vorarlberg  scncol.   The  ground  p 
plan  is  coffipûsed  of  a  wide  fuiddle  aisle  and  narrow  side  aisl- 
es, diviaed  into  iive  bays,  in  the  second  and  fourth  bays  be- 
mg  extended  in  transverse  aisles  to  heighten  tne  internai  e 
eifect  towara  tne  altar.   îne  saoïe  rraster  also  orepared  the 
design  for  the  great  luonaatery  church  in  îîeinéarten  (1715-17- 
22).   In  it  was  to  be  produced  a  design,  which  should  surpass 
ail  previeus  Barocco  ciiurches  of  south  cermany.  (Eength  390»4 
fi.).   'The  master  again  chose  the  nave  with  wide  middle  and 
narrow  side  aisles,  but  extended  tnese  at  both  sides  oi  the 
dorred  interior  placed  nearly  at  the  middle,  into  a  transverse 
aisle  with  semicircuisr  spses,  which  he  also  reoeated  at  the 
end  of  tne  middle  aisle.  (Pic.  110).   The  éalleries  over  the 
side  aisles  recède  toward  the  external  walls  to  enhance  the 
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effect  01  Xtie   interior  of  tiie  aaidldle  aisle.   îôe  fecade  is  t 
fianked  cy  two  towera.  Qn  the  internai  treatifient  were  employ- 
ed  iten  from  Wessobrunn  aiid  Italiana;  tbe  fairous  ceiling  fres- 
cos  v?ei?e  by  C.  Û,  âsama  à   Durely  central  buildiné  is  tùa  Pil- 
grifliâge  cfeurch  at  Steinbausen,  (ë'iôs.  143,  149),  indeed  of  œo- 
dest  dimensions  but  aetistically  very  worthy  of  considération, 
erected  1727-1733  by  a  Wesaobrunn  architect,  Bominicus  Zimmer- 
mann,  on  an  oval  ground  clan  witn  tall  piers  ana  soiendid  déc- 
orations increasing  irora  below  uowards.  {'itie   peintings  were 
by  tne  master's  brotner,  Jobann  Ziafflermann) .   îo  tbe  ereatest 
religious  Duiidings  of  tbe  18  tn  century  also  belongs  tbe  œon- 
astery  cburch  at  ^wiefalten  (1738-1765),  a  work  of  e  south  8 
Gerjuan  church  architect  already  known  t;c  U3,  Jobann  Mxcbeel 
fiscber  (page  lô5).   tne  ground  plan  snows  a  spacious  vestiP- 
ule,  over  wnich  is  tne  or^an  ealiery,  a  wide  rtiddle  aisle  wi- 
tb  four  cbaoels  on  eacb  side,  e  sligbtly  projecting  transver- 
se eisle,  with  a  iriddla  domed  area  and  a  long  cboir,  consist- 
mé  01  one  ano  e   nelf  squares.   An  iasposing  columnar  arcbitec- 
ture  subdivides  tne  interior,  asore  developed  in  beiôbt  tban 
in  widtn,  wbicn  is  otberwise  fmished  witn  extremely  rien  fto- 
coco  décoration. 

ièffiong  tne  Wurtemberô  Barooco  cburches,  asioe  trotn  the  monas- 
tery  cnurohes  at  ScnônLal  and  Neresheim  to  Pe  considered  lat- 
er  (pape  155),  are  also  to  be  reckoned  furtber  tbe  ironastery 
cborch  at  Wiblmgen,  buiit  1772-1781  by  the  /^lléSu  œaster,  J. 
3.  Scecbt,  a  bold  work  witn  an  overpowerinély  ôrand  treatment 
of  tbe  interior,  entirely  difieréng  froni  tbe  orevious  types 
of  plan.  îbe  ground  plan  (^ig.  150)  is  composed  of  three  ad- 
jacent squares,  tbe  first  of  whicb  lies  bebind  tbe  entrance 
and  bas  an  internai  ienetn  of  77.4  it.  at  tne  side,  the  midd- 
le  one  is  84.6  ft.,  and  the  last  beine  48.0  ft.  and  lorniing 
bbe  choir.   îhe  front  square  is  curved  outward  az   the  entran- 
ci  side,  tne  iridaie  one  is  intended  for  tne  altar  of  Mercy 
(Onaden)  and  is  enlarged  oy  two  éreat  segmentai  apses,  so  th- 
at  the  Œiadle  reom  apoears  as  nearly  a  circle  of  88.9  fi.  di- 
aaieter.  îhe  choir  enas  in  a  seffliciroular  apse.   Ihus  with 
ail  tne  mobility  of  the  fines  a  unified  and  imposing  internai 
view  is  creeted.   'Ihe  architecture  itself  already  belones  to 
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tùe  succeediné  oenod  of  CiassicisaQ, 

for  the  érection  of  cbeteaus  forei^n  architeotus  were  cnief- 
ly  called  into  Xne   country.  On  the  château  at  Ludwigsbarg, 
beéun  by  dake  Ederhard  Dudwig  in  1704,  Lieutenant  Oolonel  Fr- 
iedrich Nette  (died  1714)  st  first  erected  tbe  so-called  ffQr- 
stenau  (pi^inoe'a  building),  a  narrow  eut  fiigii  and  loné  struc- 
ture cî  no  artistio  importance,  before  whicn  was  arrangea  a 
square  court  of  bonor  between  two  narrow  winés.   âiter  Nette's 
death  the  duke  entrusted  the  compietion  to  Bonato  irisoni  (b 
(born  1633  on  Lake  Como;  died  1735),  previously  enga^éed  in 
Prague,  who  at  the  corafliand  of  tne  duke  had  studied  in  Paris, 
Be  added  the  later  buildings  to  the  wing  already  established 
by  his  predecesscr,  but  recessed  theni  by  two  snjall  ofiaets, 
(after  the  model  of  Versailles,  page  87),  and  erected  opposi- 
te the  P^rstenbau  as  a  termination  the  new  wing,  îhus  origi- 
nated  a  very  deep  rectsnéular  court  524,9  x  196.9  ft.,  narro- 
wing  toward  the  main  building  (as  in  Versailles),  whieh  was 
dividea  into  two  parts  by  a  grille.   The  gateways  arranged 
between  the  wings  opened  on  picturesque  views .  Sot  otherwi- 
se  the  architecture  and  the  forra  of  tne  /eround  plan  is  witn- 
out  importance  artistically ,  and  likewise  the  internai  decor- 
stion.   Only  tne  cnateau  Cûapel,  arrangea  as  a  small  central 
structure,  forips  an  exception,  and  whicb  was  splendidly  deco- 
rated  in  oolor  py  îtalians.   S^risoni  also  prepared  tne  ^lan 
for  the  City  of  Ludwiesbur^  founded  by  the  duke  in  A  thorouéh- 
ly  Dutch  character.  Ihe  cnied  work  of  the  secular  architect- 
ure of  Wurtemberg  is  the  new  château  (bJeue  Schloss)  at  Stutt- 
gart, built  unoer  duke  Oarl  Bugene.   Por  tbis  Leopcld  ftetti, 
(died  1751),  a  nephew  of  the  Ludwigsburg  court  architsct  ?ri-r 
soni,  who  like  niiu  had  received  his  traininô  in  Paris  and  fr- 
oiii  172Ô  was  in  the  service  of  Wurteiiiberô,  tnen  irom  1730  to 
1744  m  thet  oi  Ansbach,  prepared  a  design  in  the  year  1744, 
and  after  advice  and  compétition  plans  were  received  froa  ot- 
her  arciûitécts  ci  famé  (page  184),  tnis  was  acceoted  for  exé- 
cution.  Ihe  plan  consists  of  three  wings  grouoed  eround  a  d 
deep  court  of  honor  open  in  front,  each  of  which  bas  a   middle 
orojection  and  angle  pavillons,  tne  structure  itself  beins  in 
two  stories,  to  which  toward  the  court  cf  honor  on  the  main 
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DHildiûè  âûd  the   projections  is  eôôeô   aise  a  mezzanine  story. 
fcacb  story  on  tbe  principal  façade  is  subdivided  by  an  order 
et   pilasters  set  in  pairs  in  a  regalar  séquence,   Aiter  tbe 
Ôeatb  of  Betti  tbe  building  was  continued  until  1768  by  Pie- 
rre de  la  Guepiepiere,  lacoed  froœ  France  and  evidently  trai- 
ned  in  tbe  scbool  of  tbe  younôer  Biondel.   îûe  external  arcb- 
itecture  is  executed  in  noble  and  slmost  classical  forais;  the 
internai  décoration  dates  irom  a  later  time,   Guepiere  was  a 
alsû  tbe  Creator  of  tbe  aiagnif icent  oleasure  château  of  Soli^ 
tude  near  Stuttgart  (after  1763),  whose  isasterfully  solved 
ground  plan  cofuprises  an  oval  middle  nall,  also  indicated  ex- 
ternally,  witb  tbree  larger  and  several  small  rcoms,  as  well 
ae  tbe  sifflilarly  arranged  and  cbarming  cbateau  of  Monrepos  n 
near  Ladwigsburg  (after  1764),  wbose  exterior  exbioits  a  cbar- 
Œiné  èrace.  ïbe  arcbitectore  bere  as  in  Solitude  already  sh- 
ows tbe  transition  to  Classicism;  in  tne  interior  of  tbe  lit- 
tle  château  of  ii^onrepos  (1304),  it  is  entirely  treated  in  ine 
foras  01  tbe  iDsture  Classicisra. 

In  Baaen  tne  cbateau  of  tbe  Margrave  Oarl  lilbelm  et  Sarls- 
rube  forîFS  tbe  cbief  buildiné  of  tne  period.   As  then  custom- 
ary  for  tne  planning  of  iarge  chaceaus,  the  owner  requested 
several  architects  of  fanie  (Retti  in  Stuttgart,  NeoiEann  in  W 
Wflrzburâ,  Pedetti  in  SicbstStt  and  de  la  Guepiere  in  Stuttga- 
rt) te  furnisû  plâQS.   eut  tbe  exécution  fcllowed  in  1752-17- 
5ô  by  Albrecbt  ê'riedricb  von  Kesslau  (an  officer,  wbo  by  per- 
aiission  of  the  margrave  bad  studied  for  two  years  in  Paris), 
indeed  after  plans  for  tne  building  furnisned  by  bim.   /^djoin- 
ing  tbe  principal  cuildmg,  in  wbose  axis  lies  the  vestibule 
and  tbe  main  stairway,  at  an  obtuse  angle  of  135°  deteraBined 
by  tbe  city  plan  were  two  winés,  of  which  tbb  northern  conta-f- 
ins tbe  cbateau  cburch.  à   great  rectanôular  earden  bail  ter- 
aiinating  in  semicircles  at  botb  sides  lies  between  tbe  main 
stairway  and  tbe  so-called  Lead  tower  (Bleiturra),  a  reoinant 
of  tne  bunting  cbateau  built  on  tbe  site  m  tbe  year  1715. 
Ibis  tower  forirs  tbe  a:fcar*ing  point  of  32  streets  or  alleys 
radiatmg  toward  tne  points  of  tbe  corapass.   On  tbe  soutbern 
side  extends  in  a  ^reat  semicircle  tbe  city  cf  Carlsruhe  foun- 
ded  by  tne  inargrave.   Ibe  ôutcb  influence  is  bere  undeniable. 
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as  it  is  also  expresaed  in  lutoe  château  itself,  particularly 
m  its  cold  and  reserved  architectare  (Pig.  151),   Spécial 

^yinterest  in  tbe  hiatory  ef  art  iBust  be  afforded  by  tbe  chat- 
eau  »t  Bruchsal  built  by  Bamian  Huéo  von  Schônborn,  prince 
bishop  01  Spires.  Like  most  Barocco  chateaus  tne  plac  consis- 
ts  of  tbree  win^a  et  piéht  angles  t;c  each  ctber  amd  enclosing 
a  court  of  honop,  tne   middle  one  of  thèse  contaiDing  on  the 
axis  the  main  stairway  and  the  main  hall,  while  in  the  one  w 
wing  with  chambers  is  arrenged  the  château  church  and  in  the 
other  the  great  music  hall.   But  the  principal  stairway  diff- 
éra entirely  froHi  the  usual  design  in  being  rectangular  with 
tbree  straight  flights,   It  lies  in  a  dosied  room  nearly  cire- 
ular  and  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  nîain  building,  wbich 
in  the  principal  story  is  treated  as  s  vestibule,  and  te  whi- 
CD  leed  op  the  two  branches  of  the  stairs  9.8  ft.  wide  adjoi- 
ning  the  wall  of  the  dôme.   îhe  excellently  lighted  and  splen- 
didly  decorated  domed  interior  DDakes  an  extreaiely  overpoweri- 
Dg  impression  upcn  the  visiter  ascending  the  stairway,  whieh 
aaa   indeed  the  ourpose  cf  tJQe  Creator  ci  the  plan.   Làkeirise 
the  renaining  treatment  of  the  interior  is  extremely  fortuna- 
te  iD  regard  to  its  arrangeaient,  the  Gradation  of  the  diiBens- 
ions  and  the  connection  ï?ith  the  subordinate  rooms.   The  ent- 
ire  interior  of  the  château  présents  in  ils  splenaid  internai 
décoration,  chiefly  executed  by  the  stuoco-worker  froa?  ^esso- 
bruQQ,  Joû.  6/^ich.  ieichtmeier,  and  of  the  two  painters  Johan- 
nes  and  Januarius  Zick,  also  in  the  sensé  of  the  tiœe  concer- 
fied,  expresses  fche  conception  of  suitability  and  coafort.  Acc- 
ording  to  récent  investigations  *  the  basai  plan  was  by  Anse- 
Im  ffiranz  von  Ritter  zu  Grônstein,  a  master  chiefly  employed 
in  Mentz,  but  also  eneaôed  m  Pommersf elden,  Bemberô  and  Wetz- 
lar.   îhe  building  was  ooimenced  in  1720.   From  1723  onward 
Baltnasar  Neuisann  (page  180)  flad  charge,  under  whoiB  nearly 
the  entire  main  building  was  executed  on  the  remaining  found- 
ôtions,  iacludmg  the  stairway.   Ihe  principal  apartments  re- 
ceived  in  1750-1755  tneir  cooipletiCD  in  the  inost  flourishmâ 

_  and  extrenely  elegent  Bococo  in  purely  Geriran  designs.  (?ig. 
127).   por  the  château  at  Mannheini,  more  prominent  by  its  aiae- 
Qitude  than  by  the  arrangement  of  the  éround  plan  and  its  tr- 
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ireatment,    wflicb   ine  eiectcr  Sari  Pfeiiip  of   tûe  FalatiBete  h 
bad   piaBned   m   his  oewly  lounded  capital    in   the  year  17.20  by 
tîie  Prencb  arcbitect  Jean  Clemens  iroiaJODt,    previooely   archi- 
t6ct  oï   lue  arcnbisûop  of  Soirea;  ianiel  karol  bad   (page  111) 
designed   tbe  gênerai   plan.     But  tbis  was  evidently  often  alt- 
ered   by  i'rciifiOût,   and   indeed  not   to  its  advantage.     ibe  grou- 
Dd   plan  ûas  a  U-shape  witfi  very  long  iront  vrings  (1968.5  ft). 
froffl  1740   te  1748  àlôssio  da  Salli  iibieûa   idied  1748)   bad 
cbarge,    tnen  Nicolas  de  Pigage  froia  Laneville   (1721-1793),   t 
%be  . building  director  of  0arl  ibfeodore.      ibe  œ^st  valuable  r 

i 

rooffls  are  tbe  roons  of  the  siectress  and  tbe  library.  Bibiena 
wa3  orieinally  oniy  employed  Ma   IfcJieatre  arcbitectuat  tbe  cou- 
rt 01  ûarl  Fbilip,  but  in  1740  rose  to  become  tbe  upper  dir- 
ector cf  tbe  elector  of  tbe  Palatinate,  and  be  was  ennobled 
by  tbe  elector,  alao  furnisbing  plans  for  tbe  tcwer  and  tbe 
façade  toward  tbe  parade  place  oî  tfie  dignified  Mepciia»is' 
Bail  erected  in  tna  beart  of  tbe  city  (efter  1755);  witb  nis 
pupil  ?.  Wa  Baballiati  be  built  the  Jesuit  cnurch  (1733-17Ô0). 
It  is  a  spacious  and  nobly  treated  building  on  tbe  scneiDe  of 
tne  churcn  éesu  in  Some  witb  a  gabled  portico  before  it,  tbat 
opens  toward  tbe  street  in  tbree  round  arches.   SonsideraticD 
in  tne  bistory  of  arcbitecture  is  furtber  due  to  tne  city  pl- 
an of  feannneim,  after  tbe  destraction  in  1Ô8S  oy  tbe  Frencn 
at  tne  command  of  Louis  XIV,  jtÉicn  tbe  elector  Jofiann  Wilnelm 
caused  to  Pe  undertaken  ia  acccrdance  with  the  difaensions  of 
a  plan  (page  123)  prepared  by  tbe  Butch  fortification  arcbit- 
ect  iéenno  von  Gfoeborn  (1041-1704).   Startine  frooi  tbe  château, 
tne  streets  aère  straigbt  ana  entireiy  eguidistant  at  rigbt 
angles,  distriftutea  iike  a  chessboard.   for  this  not  .fierely 
purely  practièal  considérations  relating  to  tbe  utmost  possi- 
cle  lacil 3 talion  of  trafiic  snô  hyééenic  attention  to  aiding 
a  cuneiit  ci  air  trirousn  tne  straiPht  sireets  was  aeterirânat- 
ive,  but  moeeo  slso  s   certain  material  sensé,  wnicb  oy  thèse 
streets  everywhere  cveneà  a   view  of  the  wide  and  flat  lanûsc- 
ape.   The  préférence  of  the  elector  Palatine  for  nature  was 
expressed  in  the  desien  of  the  very  famous  château  èardens  in 
tbe  neighboring  Schwetzméen,  tne  summer  résidence.   Tt  was 
ne^un  in  1746  accordinfe  to  a  plan  of  the  court  gardener  A_ueu- 
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kiifi,    Petri  01  ^.weiDrôcken,  and  witer  1757  was  carrieo  further 
oy  Wicolbs  de  Pigege.   fhe  letter  i:)8Q  stuôied  in  Pans  and  ii 
naa  underT,iii<en  éreat  journeys  through  Pracce,  Italy  acd  Eiîg-1^ 
and,  wjDose  expériences  i'je  could  utilize  iiere.   Tfce  Schwetzin- 
gen   cliateau  garden  is  the  ideel  of  s  Barocco  éardeii  in  tjhe 
grand  style  witj^  Droad  alleys,  water  basins,  cascades,  statu- 
es, teo'ples,  ruins  and  foreién  arciùtectural  works  (among  ot- 
fcers  ano  imitation  of  a  mosque),  indeed  entirely  on  a  geomet- 
rical  oasis  (page  111).   'Tiie  older  portion  with  the  straight 
rows  of  trees  was  extended  by  an  ^'Ënélish  garden". 

*  Bas   Bruehsaler  Schloss.    Beiaelberg .    1910,    Fritz  Hirsch. 
Fh.    B. 

Witb  the  artistically  Hiost  wortny  Eocnuments  of  tne  Barocco 
style  on  Baden  soil  is  to  be  reckoned  still  tne  Pilgriir.e%e  c 
cûurch  at  Wallafirn  Duilt  m  1698-1709  under  Lotnar  franz  von 
Scb6nbcrn,  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Baffiber^:  (Pies.  152,  153, 
llô),   With  the  use  of  older  architectural  parts,  it  was  bui- 
It  efter  the  clans  of  feonhard  Dientzenhofer  as  a  single  ais- 
led  churcr  with  ceep  side  chapels,  transverse  aisle  and  choir. 
'The  internai  treatir.ent  faas  somethin^  cf  the  style  of  Pranoau- 
er  in  its  proportions  to  the  interior,  end  the  menibers  are  vi 
well  harHsoDized  to^ether,  as  well  as  tne  wooq  carvinps  m  the 
entire  south  Gern.ar]  cnaracter  developed  frojî^  the  Italian  Bar- 
occo.   The  stucco  work  exhibits  a  ôacded  ornaUientation,  which 
recalls  tnet  of  Jean  Berain  (page  72),  but  which  is  hère  rich- 
ly  permeated  by  acanthus  motives,  in  en  extraordinarily  élég- 
ant lines  and  charmmê  snd  peculiar  mouldings,  wbose  effect 
is  further  enhancec  by  the  deèicate  color  tones  and  rich  gil- 
dine.   It  is  counted  amoné  the  linest  and  most  excellent  stuc- 
co décorations  of  tne  period, 

■  MIDDLB:  GfcBî^^NY  -AND  PHUB  PFCVJMOE?.   In  Saxony  the  early  a 
and  yet  unoeveloped  Barocco  style  is  reoresented  by  the  pala- 
ce in  the  éreat  garden  at  Dresuen,  erected  in  1679-1693,  pro- 
bably  by  Jobann  Georée  Starcke.   ïbe  pian  as  a  rectangular  m 
middle  building,  that  encloses  a  single  great  hall,  with  two 
wings  projecting  on  Doth  longer  sides  and  a  double  flight  of 
steps  between  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  entire  architecture, 
(S^ig.  124),  permits  the  récognition  of  a  predoffinating  influ- 
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influence  of  xne  Italifin  late  Fenaissauce.  An  extraordmary 
aavance  was  riiacit  ny  the  architectural  activity  m  the  Saxon 
capital,  eîter  r.ne  eiectcr  F'riedricfi  Aueust  tiie  Stron^  oï   Sax- 
ony  was  elected  king  of  Poland  (169?).   'llie  *net6etic  prince 
was  very  aiucn  mclmeo  to  a  luxunout  court  life,  and  for  the 
realizetion  of  his  arcràtectural  iaeas,  ne  found  in  Mattha"us 
Daniel  Pôppelni&nn  (1662-1736)  an  architect  of  quite  unusual 
gifts.  ^i-OTL'   1707  ne  was  engagea  on  palece  T'ascftenberé,  of  w 
wiiich  alfliost  only  tiie  wide  four  8tory  façade,  subdiviaed  by 
a  ffiiddie  projection  witii  rich  wmdow  décorations,  remains  in 
its  original  condition.   P6ppelirienn's  most  splendid  création 
is  the  great  court  oi  honor  enclosed  by  showy  buildings,  wb~ 
icli  received  the  nage  of  Zwinger  froiri  tte  pièce  of  ground  us- 
ed  for  tben.  (1711-1722).   ïhis  is  the   executed  portion  of 
that  ghand  festal  plan,  in  wnich  /^ogust  tbe   Strong  oesired 
to  bave  a  place  for  ^oldlnê  games  and  festivities  of  ail  kin- 
ds,   Tl)e  Zwinger  ï^.as   a  rectangular  area  measuring  347.6  x 
350.0  ft.,  eciargeo  on  ^otn  longer  sides  by  Siïialler  rectangl- 
es terminating  in  semicircles  to  a  transverse  axis  of  669.3 
ft.  àl  the   angles  and  on  tbe  axes  are  erected  two  story  pav- 
ilions,  tfcet  are  agein  connectée  togetner  by  one  story  gelle- 
ry  structures.   îne  architectural  ground  H'Otive  is  formed  by 
''.— the  arcade  between  pilfcisters  end  hernies  witn  rich  broken  ent- 
aolature  and  Dalustrade,  taken  froiii  the  Foirian  Barocco,  the  1 
latter  soiÉetinies  servmg  as  a  parapet  for  the  terrace  coveri- 
Dg  the  galleries.  The  whole  is  a  création  of  the  happiest 
proportions  in  ground  plan  and  structure.   It  bears  an  ornairi- 
entation  developed  from  an  intimete  coDibination  of  the  archi- 
tectural ffiembers  with  ornaffiental  and  figure  relief,  but  hold- 
ing itself  entirely  free  frciri  the  Pococo,  in  en  overflofing 
abundance  of  lornis,  but  which  is  retaineo  within  fixed  bounds 
by  the  strongly  eccented  main  Imes  of  the  architecture.  (Pig. 
154).   Tcus  the  Zwinger  appears  es  a  reilecticn  of  the  power- 
ful,  strutting,  spirited  and  pomp-loving  princes,  for  whorr!  t 
tnis  grandiose  Barocco  architectural  work,  as  if  surrounded 
by  the  existing  odor  of  cnaH'pagne,  ,supplied  the  desired  back- 
ground  for  its  splendio  and  luxurious  festivals. 

Besides  Pôppelmann  en  important  churcn  arcnitect  t*8S  empio- 
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v^mployfcQ  ifj  Dresaen,  Géorgie  BSrir  iroffi  ffflrstenweloe,  t^e  Crea- 
tor indeed  of  tDe  iriost  fanrious  Protestent  ciiurct^  on  German  so- 
il,  the  Prauer  church  (lv26-1743).   Tbe  grounô  plan  (Pie.  155) 
comprises  a  circuler  principal  rooirj  surrounded  by  eight  Diers, 
ttiat  is  extendeo  on  the  axes  oy  niches,  tbree  of  whicn  contâ- 
in  tne  entrances,  the   fourth  end  lar^'er  corriprising  the  cboir 
witf)  an  apse.  Gn  the  diaeonals  lie  stairways  to  the  éalleri- 
es  arrangea  in  seven  tiers  above  each  other.   The  internai  p 
plan  shows  the  most  favorable  solutior  yet  found  for  tne  prob- 
leHi  01  obtainin^  a  ground  form  and  internai  treatcient  suited 
in  every  respect  for  the  Protestant  divine  service.  Gc  the 
exterior  the  éround  plan  is  enclosed  by  a  square  about  l'31/c 
it.  on  a   side,  with  cut-ofi  corners  and  projecting  choir  apse. 
^  The  iniddle  parts  end  the  oblioue  corners  are  treateo  as  proj- 
ections; the  former  terniinate  in  pedinients,  and  the  latter  in 
sniall  towers  like  finials,   Behind  theff  rises,  startinè  with 
a  éreat  concave  curve,  the  dorrie  crowned  by  a  lantern.  (Pig, 
loo),   fiveryLhing  and  even  the  dcme  and  the  reir.ainder  of  the 
roof  is  constructeo  in  red  eut  stone  with  an  amazing  certain- 
ty  in  constructioii.   Tne  général  impression  is  very  imposinfe 
by  T.nt  simple,  clesr  anc  somewh^^t  oryly  treaxea  architecture 
ano  tne  snimated  cutime.   Tne  P'rauen  crurch  is  an  entirely 
mdependent  r.henomenon  in  art  nistory  wiiin  an  expresseo  Germ- 
an-ciiizen-ProtesiaDt  character.   The  Ûatholic  court  churcn 
erecteo  near  the  palace  in  1738-1751  had  an  Italien  as  its  c 
Creator,  Gaetano  Ghiaveri  (1689-1770).  It  was  built  in  an  el- 
ongatec  rectangle,  terminating  at  the  end  in  a  semicircle,  a 
around  wnicn  extenos  a  narrow  eilse  with  galleries,  end  along 
eacn  of  the  two  longer  sides  is  an  outer  aisle  navin^  twice 
the  widtn  of  the  former.   Tne  rich  ext.erral  architecture,  car- 
ticularly  in  the  hien  tower  built  over  the  main  entrance,  re- 
calls  the  art  of  Borrommi.   Bëhr's  school  epcears  in  the  An- 
nen  church  in  Dresôen  built  in  1765-1769  by  his  ouc/il  Johann 
Georee  Schinio  (1707-1774),  a  rectanéular  hall  (75.5  x  108.8 
ft.)  with  éalleries  extendin^  around  it  an  oval  form  (Pie. 
15ô),  and  is  even  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  likewise  Pr- 
otestant Kreuz  churci-i  at  Dresden  (1769-1792 ).   Por  it  the  ar- 
ound pian  is  developeo  fron.  a   square,  which  is  extenoeo  on  t 
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lue   ioiié-itudiriai  tixis   i)y  ù   semicircle  et  eacii  cdci  and  on  the 
ri^ht  and  leli.  by  a  Darrow  side  aisle  coiitiuued  in  a  semicii- 
cle  at  tbe   cnair  end.  ^-t   both  sides  of  the  tower  erected  ov- 
er  t^e  main  entrance  lie  tue  stairs  to  tbe  galleries.  fbe   eac-. 
tereel  architecture  wes  irfluenced  by  the  Prench-Ciassistie 
tendency;  ttie  interior  (Pie.  151  shows  trie  earlier  conditior) 
was  enclosed  in  1900  m  modern  loririii^  after  the  preceôir.^  firt, 

Of  Pëhr's  Drivate  buildines  in  Dresden  may  be  mentioned  trie 
palace  de  Saxe  and  tiie  BriLisij  uoi^el,  ooth  erected  about  1720 
as  important  city  résidences  for  tifie  nobility,  in  an  energet- 
ic  style,  often  dry  m  détails. 

Besides  the  art  tendency  laid  out  by  Pôpcelmann  and  BSfcr, 
another  made  itself  felt  in  secular  architecture  in  Dresden, 
'^' wiîich  took  its  rise  ircoi  tbe  ?rench~fiuguenot  school,  and  was 
représentée  in  Bresden  after  1713  oy  Z-acharias  Lonéuelune  (1 
(1Ô69-1748),  educateo  in  Paris.   He  coffiiEenced  in  1715  at  the 
coDfiiTiand  of  the   count  ci  Plemmin£  the  Butch  (Japanese)  palace 
as  an  enciosec  rectanêular  plan  with  four  wings,  the  longer 
sides  being  accented  by  niiddle  and  angle  pavilions.   The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  court  was  by  Pftpcelmann.   F'rom  1728  onward 
tne  palace  had  meantiirie  been  acquired  by  kine  Augustus  and 
was  consideraoly  eniar^,ec.   Tn  that  year  Jean  de  Bodt,  likew- 
ise  educateo  in  Paris,  cairie  to  Dresoen  froûi  Eerlin  (pa^e  195), 
where  he  had  ontained  éreat  success  with  nis  buildings  in  i.he 
French-Dutch  style.  Pe  tcere  attached  hiinself  closely  to  Lon- 
guelune  with  the  sairie  tendency  and  undertook  with  hiiri  the  en- 
largeffient  of  the  Dutch  Délace.   Architecture  then  received  a 
strong  classical  élément.   On  the  main  façade  alreaoy  appear- 
ed  broad  wall  strips  instead  of  cilasters,  between  wnich  lie 
tne  windcus  with  tneir  oarapets  as   reeessed  bands;  only  the 
midole  ouiloin^  was  treated  with  a  columnar  architecture  and 
8  pediment  aoove  tnis  in  xne  true  Prench  conception.   The  two 
ttasters  Oientioned  also  influencée  Joh.  Pud.  P^sch,  who  became 
known  as  the  instructor  at  the  fiobles'  Acadeny  and  by  the  pub- 
lication 01  nis  two  manuals  on  architecture,  and  who  m  his 
first  wcrk,  chiefly  presentin^  architeciursl  détails  (windows, 
doorweys,  pilasters,  columns,  balconies  and  the  like),  showed 
hirr^self  a  pupil  of  PSppelmann,  but  in  his  second  apcearance 
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m  1/22-1729  tbe  endeavor  is  clearly  spperent  to  aiaintain  tfie 
severe  tendency.   îlie  latter  also  enjoyeo  trie  levor  of  tbe   c 
court  m  increesiDÊ  measure  from  the  beginnirg  of  tbe  second 
quarter  of  ttie  13  th  century.  Gonsequently  in  Dresciec  tfie  R 
Rococo  ôid  not  reach  full  developiiient.  îJne  principal  master 
of  Sresden  architecture  in  tiie  Rococo  perlod  was  Joh.  Curisx. 
Kn6ffel,  born  in  Dresden  in  1686  (diea  1/52),  Bis   inost  impor- 
tant work  was  the  palace  erected  for  tbe  powerful  count  Brfihl 
m  1738-1751  on  tbe  Brfifal  terrace,  wbich  exerted  e   oetertDinin^ 
influence  on  Dresoen  architecture.  The  well  conceived  ground 
plan  and  the  dignified  architecture,  swbaiviaed  in  carefully 
graduated  proportions,  with  the  sparse  eoiplcyment  of  ornamen- 
tel  accessories  permitted  the  récognition  of  the  school  of 
Beat  ano  Longueiune,  frorr.  which  Knôifel  came.   The  internai 
treatment  was  éraceful  and  élégant,  but  iK  uniformity  without 
Power.  The  lamouE  building  of  its  time  was  torn  down  in  1900. 

ÀBiong  the  Barocco  buildings  in  the  rennainder  of  Sexony  are 
still  e  greater  nuiiiber  of  stately  and  calatial  houses  at  Leip- 
zig to  be  mentioned,  and  the  Perish  church  erected  in  Grossen- 
hain  in  1745-1746  oy  Joh.  George  Schmidt,  in  which  he  select- 
ed  the  T-shaped  plan,  on  account  of  using  the  old  enclosing 
walls,  (ffife.  121  C). 

In  Silesiô  the  mcnastery  church  at  Grussau  near  Lendshut, 
buiit  in  1728-1735  by  an  unknown  iriaster,  is  the  principal  wc- 
rk  of  the  Barocco  style.   It  has  a  choss-sbeped  plan,  with  f 
•-^five  chapels  at  each  sioe  of  the  nave  and  gell^ties  cver  t-heiri. 
The  evoidance  of  the  straight  line  in  the  ground  plan  ând  on 
the  poffipous  façade,  and  the  entire  treatriient  of  the  forr/is  in- 
dicate  the  decided  influence  of  the  schocl  of  li  J.  Dientzen- 
feof er. 

In  R'ranconia  tne  perioc  of  the  B  .rocco  and  Bococo  style  br- 
ought  the  cliffiax  oi  its  aavance  in  art.   Tnere  the  Barocco  er- 
chllkecturel  spirit  indeed  restricted  the  rich  ertistic  powers 
of  the  people.   Tbe  leaoine  masters  were  the  two  brothers  Le- 
onhara  and  J:.:Dann  Dientzenhof er  (page  160),  tne  last  of  thèse 
attamin^  the  greater  iniportence,  and  after  thera  the  chief  ïïi 
iTiaster  of  the  trench  Bococo,  the  xalented  Baltnasar  K'eumann. 
Tbey  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  ferand  architectural  corrt- 
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corfiijiissioDs  iroïii  lùe   prince  nishops  oi  ttie  family  cï   Sciiônbo- 

rn,  triet  diatin&uished  and  ert-lovin^  race,  who  fostered  arcb- 
itecluie   with  a   passicriete  love  of  building  scarcely  e:xistin^ 
then.   Wfirzbur^  on  the  Main  became  the  centre  of  B^ranconian 
art  creatioî}.   In  tne  17  tù   century  tbe  îtalian  Antonio  Fetr- 
ifii  (diea  1701)  was  eneaged  tnere,  the  creator  of  tbe  ioiposi- 
DB  Poundation-Baug  churcn  (1Ô70-1691).   ïhis  had  the  plan  of 
the  churcn  Gesu  m  Boaie,  but  with  transepts  pro.iecting  more, 
a  façade  witii  two  towers  and  in  éener-al  eernest  and  heavy  ar- 
chitectural forms.  (?ié.  107).   The  very  imposing  dose  démin- 
âtes the  pic'Guresque  view  of  the  city  of  WCrzburé.   Petrini 
aXso  built  there  on  tne  olo  substructure  of  the  tower  of  the 
Qniversity  church  (volume  8,  paee  311)  the  beautiful  new  tow- 
er, on  whicn  pilaster  architecture  was  eiriployed  in  tne  happi- 
est  Dianner.  (Piô,  158).   In  the  year  1707  began  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  fiofflanesoue  Keumfinster  church  in  the  Barocco  taste. 
It  receivec  a  new  internai  trealment,  a  Barocco  dcrfje  and  an 
iffipressive  façade  e^ecuted  by  Valentino  Pezzani  (died  1719), 
(F'ie.  108),  on  wnich  tne  strong  curvature  of  the  surface  was 
moeed  calculateo  for  r>  favoraPle  efiect  in  the  fornierly  very 
narrow  Kflrscnner  court.   Besides  tr,e  ïtalians  ruentioned ,  the 
Gerffian  masoer  Josecn  ereising  ^as  empioyea  ai  WQrzDure  m  tne 
iirsL  quarter  of  the  18  tn  century,  who  lu   tne   PCckermain  hu- 
ilainé  (171d-172<^^)  ,  ttie  former  officiai  house  of  the  Founaat- 
ion  of  the  Knignts  of  S.  Burkara  (Pig.  123),  returned  to  the 
forms  of  tne  early  GeriLan  Earocco  usual  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.   Tne  church  of  S.  Peter  in  Wûrzburè,  datine  froiri 
tne  ffiiadle  âges,  Greising  repuilt  (1717-17;ÎG)  m  a  spirited 
way;  its  oecorativc  treatment  recalls  tnat  of  the  churcn  at 
Walld6rn.  (Page  173). 

In  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  Pranconia  the  arch- 
itectural activity  of  this  time  lay  cniefJy  m  the  hands  of 
tne  twû  Dientzenhofers.   An  exceptional  positioii  was  alone  c 
occupiec  Dy  the  city  of  ^Tlangen,  foundeo  m  166Ô  by  tbe  Hug- 
uenots and  characterized  by  their  architectural  style,  as  we- 
V  'Il  as  the  capital  of  the  maruTave   at  Bayreutb,  particularly 
favorable  to  the  Huguenots,  who  giadly  tool?  Huéuenots  into 
his  service,  or  ïtalians,  if  particular  show  was  desired,   At 
BaoQber^.  was  built  the  church  of  S.  iiartin  in  lcc6-1693  for  t 
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«e  jesuit  colleRfc,  as  a  cross  plen  witn  dooie  ano  eellerieB. 

It  is  not  proved  bux  is  prooable,  that  ttie  aesipn  for  the  en- 
tire  plan  was  Py  Georée  DiertzeniJOier ,   Tbe  façade  waB  pictu- 
resouely  constructed  with  g^reat  architectural  means  but  with- 
out  towers.  Dut  it  must  be  referred  to  an  Italien,  perhaps  te 
Fetrini.   ffor  tue  new  Disiiop's  palace  erecteo  in  BamPerg  in 
1095-1704  Lothar  Franz  von  Sèbônborn  took  Léonard  Dientzenho- 
ler  into  his  service.   The  buildine  is  in  éeneral  tasteless 
and  only  possesses  importance  by  the  heavy  pomp  of  the  Diaijî 
hall.   In  Ëbrach  the  same  master  erected  in  1687-1698  the  mo- 
nastery  buildings,  which  niere  planned  in  colossal  ôiiïieDsions, 
as  becaaie  the  cusxodi  thenceiorth.   On  tne  iikewise  colossal 
conventuel  structures  of  the  monestery  et  Banz  (1698-1704)  w 
was  employed  Johann  Dientzenhof er.   fikewise  the  éround  plan 
and  foriïi  treatHient  of  the  abbey  church  there  (1710-1718)  ino- 
icates  the  same  o.àster.   It  is  a  long  structure  consistine  of 
a  ïïi&iTi   rooii!  lornied  of  twc  transverse  ellipses  and  extended  by 
twc  eliipticôl  sioe  chapels  at  each  siae,  with  a  short  vesti- 
culë  between  tne  tso  facaoe  towers,  projectin^  e:<terrslly  in 
segmentai  forni,  and  an  opposite  èon&  and  rounded  choir.  (Fîg, 
159).   Tne  treatn.ent  of  the  Ênterior  exhibits  s   éreat  and  pu- 
rely  oicturesoue  unity,  that  by  the  ûiaéonally  set  pilasters 
witii  the  horisontally  curved  transverse  arches  in  the  ceiliné, 
and  a  favorable  litihtin^  prcduces  an  estoi'jishiné  effect. 

The  Diaster  restricted  hirriseli  to  a  inuch  severer  tefiéeney  on 
the  cathedral  et  Fulda,  alreaoy  commenced  in  1704  and  comiJe- 
ted  in  1712.   Tnis  is  8  three  aisled  Dasilican  cross  plan  wi- 
th  8   dôme  over  th-t  çtOBiàÈËé^rô   ty<c  towers  on  the  façade.  (Pie. 
160).   In  the  nave  alternete  narrow  ano  wide  bays.  By   the  w 
well  weiehed  proportions  of  the  interior,  nobiy  oesiéned  m 
tne  sensé  of  tbe  Roirian  Barocco,  and  the  very  stronély  ornarnen- 
ted  pilaster  and  arched  architecture,  toeetner  with  an  e^^tre- 
mely  favorable  lightint,  the  interior  belonés  to  the  Pest  cr- 
éations of  the  church  interiors  of  the  time.   Likewise  m  se- 
cular  architecture  Joh.  Piantzenhof er  croved  hirnself  a  chief 
nias  ter  of  the  developed  Baroçco  style.   In  Ponimersfelden  be 
built  in  1711-1718  for  Lother  Franz  von  SchCnborn,  erchbishcp 
of  K^entz  and  BaiEoerÊ,  château  Weiesenstein,  wcich  is  to  be  c 
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courtea  witii  the  most  iinporteDt  chatesue  of  tlne  century,  rot 
only  witft  regard  to  maénituoe,  but  elso  by  the  artistic  value 
of  tfce  ereat  state  stairway  with  two  fli^hts  and  halls  as  we- 
11  as  tiie  main  Jriall,  subdivided  by  an  altercation  of  full  col- 
uiTins  and  Dilesters,  toçether  with  the  coffifortable  equioment 
of  the  living  rooHiS.   In  Bayreuth  tne  niargraves  erecteo  a   sé- 
ries of  Barocco  structures  intendeo  to  show  their  dignity,  a- 
ffiong  which  the  Tneatre  built  in  1744-1748  ty  Carlo  Bj.Diena 
iroDi  EoloRna  (page  35)  merits  stecial  consiaeraLion.   Ij^  has 
an  audience  rooin  forinin^  a  stiiteô  semicircle  in  plan,  with 
Lhree  rows  of  boxes  and  a  staée  98.4  ft.  deep.   Tce  façade 
is  treated  in  severe  classical  forir.s,  but  the  very  rich  inter- 
nai aecoraiion  is  in  a  refined  Italian  B^^ooco,  in  which  app- 
ear  scarcely  any  motives  of  the  architectural  forius  of  the  G 
German  and  Prench  Barocco  prevailing  et  thet  time. 

Weanwhile  et  WQrzburg  the  architect  of  the  prince  bishop, 
Joh,  Balthasar  NeoiiGann  (born  lô87  m  t^er,  died  1753  in  Wfirz- 
burg)  attained  to  high  artistic  famé.   Wnen  Joh.  Philip  Franz 
von  Schônborn  wes  consecryted  prince  bisncp  of  WCrzbu.rg  (1719), 
he  then  adotted  the  olan  of  ouiloine',  an  imposiné  and  truly  p 
princely  palace,   Ihe  clanniuÊ  tv.0   e:;^ecutiori  he  entrusteo  to 
his  cac'itein  oi  yr-iu-iery  î?no  enemeer  i\euir,arin,  who  haa  taken 
part  in  tne  camijaifen  of  Prince  Eueene  m  Eunôary,  who  at  this 
opportunity  oecame  acquamteo  with  the  Vienna  builoinès,  ano 
who  ivas  known  as  a  spiritea  leader  and  a  nighly  éifted  archi- 
tect.  Already  m  the  following  year  (è^iay  22,  1720)  the  corn- 
er stone  was  laid  with  preat  solemnity;  m  1744  the  rough  con- 
struction was  coirpleted,  and  the  internai  décoration  about 
1775  (aside  from  the  chambers  rearranéed  in  1806-1820;  pa^e 
279).   Tne  plan  consists  of  a  main  building  54 /.^  ft.  long  w 
witn  two  side  wings  projecting  in  0-snape  from  this,  which  a 
are  jarouped  around  two  nearly  souare  internai  courte  and  lea- 
ve  open  between  tnem  a  deep  court  of  honor,   The  wmes  hâve 
facaaes  of  190.3  ft.  and  a  depth  of  301.8  ft.   ê'rom  the  court 
of  honor  one  passes  into  a  spacious  vestibule,  behmd  which 
lies  the  gerden  hall  as  usuel.   Keumann  had  planned  a  grand 
State  stairway  at  eacn  siae  of  ihe  vestibule.   On  the  advice 
of  the  Paris  architect  Boifrand  (paee  78),  nefore  whom  he  le- 
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iaio  bis  aesiens  lor  tue  palece  et  the  désire  of  ftis  enioloyer 
ic  the  year  1733  (ûe  iiao  likewise  shown  theœ  to  Robert  de  Oot- 
te,  pege  78),  ocly  tiae  stairway  at  tce  left  of  the  vestibole 
was  constructeô  —  not  to  the  advarita^e  of  the  gênerai  design, 
Tftis  stairway  is  iDuilt  free  in  three  very  wide  fligiits  and  t 
teriïiinates  in  the  upoer-  hall,  wBich  surrounds  the  stairway  w 
with  wide  passages,  It  is  covered  by  a  iow  mirror  vault,  on 
wnicn  Tiepolo  executed  his  famous  paintinee.   Sorm  the  stair- 
way hall  one  contiuues  on  the  axis  at  right  angles  to  a  court 
/^^oi  honor-  to  the  adjoining  great  "white  hall''  (hall  of  guards), 
ironi  this  to  the  û&aic  hall  projecting  froai  the  façade.  (Pig. 
161).  Qn   the  right  ena  left  of  this  and  along  the  garden  fr- 
ont is  arrangea  the  séries  of  great  rooœs  for  the  court.  The 
différent  rooms  are  carefully  graduated  in  regard  to  tasteful 
changes  in  dimensions  and  heights.   In  tce  extrerrie  angle  of 
tne  right  wing  lies  the  Gourt  church  with  the  main  entrance 
on  the  front.   îiae  façades  on  the  long  gerden  front  and  the 
ou ter  sides  of  the  wings,  Neumann  subdivided  by  iiddle  pavil- 
lons and  projections  at  the  angles;  the  fronts  of  the  win^s 
and  the  side  façades  of  the  court  of  honor  (Rié.  162)  hâve  o 
odIv  oro.jfcctions  at  the  an&les,  wnich  stand  in  well  weighed 
proportions  to  the  midole  pro.iection,  that  stronely  accents 
tne  axis  oi  the  recessed  main  buildiné,   After  Friedrich  Ca- 
ri von  Schônborn,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice as  imperiel  vice  chancelier,  had  ascended  the  bishop's 
throne  and  had  entered  into  the  inheritance  from  bis  brotber 
Joh.  Pnil.  B'ranz  (m  the  year  1729),  he  caused  the  examinati- 
on  of  the  Wfirzburfi  building  plans  oy  the  Vienna  architect  Lu- 
cas  von  Hilder-randirTpage  156),  then  highly  esteemeo,  A  comp- 
arison  of  the  clans  sent  to  Vienna  by  Neumann  in  1730  with 
the  plan  orepared  cy  Kildebrandt  in  1731  for  the  principal  s 
story  shows  thet  Biidebrandt  arrangea  on  the  outer  sides  of 
esch  winé  façades  e  miciale  oval  hall  and  also  two  Windows  te- 
side  it  in  a  aiidole  pavilion  projecting  m  approximately  a  h 
half  ellipse,  while  Neutnann  had  crovioeo  rectangular  project- 
^jions;  Hildebrandt  furtner  desired  to  hâve  a   long  éallery  in 
tne  right  corner  of  the  éaroen  façade,  but  wbich  was  never 
executed,  as  well  as  sonie  unimpcrtant  chanees  in  the  distrib- 
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aistribution  of  tbe  rooms,  without  otiier  important  déviations 
froni  Neumann'S  plan.   To  Hildebrandt 'b  influence  are  thus  sub- 
stanti&lly  to  be  referred  tbe  rourio  projections  on  the  trans- 
verse axis,  advantaeeous  for  tiie  gênerai  appearance.   Tue  él- 
évation consiste  of  a  hign  érouna  story,  tne  principal  story 
and  two  œezzanine  stories,  one  of  wJiicii  lies  above  the  ground 
story  and  tne  otner  above  the  principal  story.   The  architect- 
ural System  od  the  aiain  façades  towerd  the  court  of  honor  and 
on  the  iriiddle  pavillon  of  the  garden  façade  corresponds  to  t 
the  importance  of  the  rooms  lying  behind  this,  is  composed  of 
Tuscan  and  Oomposite  three  ouarter  columns,  whicb  comprises 
one  and  a  half  stories,  but  elsewhere  by  the  corresponding 
arrangements  of  pilssters.  (Pig.  182);  on  the  gerden  front  t 
thèse  are  liniited  to  the  angle  orojections.  (Fig,  126).   The 
entire  external  architecture  exfaibits  a  very  dignified  and  no- 
ble treatffient.   The  interior  contains  the  most  splendid  and 
costly  apartments,  in  which  ail  changes  of  style  ffiay  be  found, 
froir.  the  developed  Barocco  to  the  Classicism  of  the  19  th  cen- 
tury.  (B^igs.  113,  163,  164).  * 

*  lii kewite    in   purely    teehnical    reëpeeta    thi  a:  ouilding    is   h 
highly    interes  ting .      The  mirror   vaults   over    the   great    halls 
and   ealons —  the   vault   cwer    the   stairway   hall    haa    the   enormo- 
us    Bpan    of  62. S   %  10§  .0    ft.    —  are  c-onatruc  ted   of   poroua    olas- 
ter   eaaîe  5,57    ina.    thtek   with   a   Gareful    strengthening   by   ri- 
da  caat    in    the   aame  material,    spaced   about  4,92  ft.    on  oentr- 
€8,    like    the   ridge,    hip   and   Jack  raftera  of   a   hip   roof,    with 
a   breadth   of  19,7    ina.    and   projecting   7,9    to   11.8    ina.    above 
the   baek  of    the    vault.      The   aide    thruat   of    the   vaiilt    ia   almost 
entirely   neutralized   by   an   excellent   etatieal ly   executed   and 
very   simple   eyatem   of    trussea   and    by    iron   roda    in    the   enclos- 
ing   lualla,     tndeea    in    the  direction    in   which    the    thruat    ia   ex- 
erted.      Veamann    applied    to    th,€    roof   beama   a  eoating   of   plaat- 
er   1.58    ine.    thick,    te  which    it    ia  ohiefly   due,     that    the   gre- 
at  fire   of    the   year  1696    in    the   roof  framewor  k   coula   net    ext- 
end   downward . 

ior  tne  orince  bishop  Cari  Friedrich  von  Schônborn,  Neumann 
also  builx  the  important  summer  palace  of  Werneck  (Pie.  165), 
wDose  formerly  splenoid  internai  décoration  was  entirely  cha- 
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cnanged  in  1301t1814  by  tne  grano  duke  Ferdinand,   fiow  niehly 
Neunarin  wes  esteeir.eG  m  his  tiuie  ir-ay  be  jud^ea  ironi  tbe  nume- 
rous  commissions,  wiiich  caiTie  to  bim  from  other  reigning  secu- 
lar  ano  ecclesiasticcil  orinces.   We  bave  alreaoy  mentioned 
ûis  activité  at  tne  cliateau  oi  Bruciisal  (  paée  171),   for  the 
palace  at  Carlsrune  he   prepared  plans  and  also  lor  the  palace 
at,  StutGtert,  wfiicn,  ii  they  had  oeen  erected ,  would  bave  far 
exceeded  in  area  (len^tn  over  656.8  i't.,  breadtb  nearly  as  m 
iDucn),  tre  palace  at  Wtîrzburé.  *  kiso   his  plans  for  a  palace 
ÎD  Scbuetzineen  and  for  a  new  impérial  palace  in  Vienna  were 
never  executed. 

*  The   exécution   of   Heumann' a   plan   fer    the   palace    in   Stuttg- 
art would    haue  coôt  more    than   iwo  million   gulaen   (florins) . 
Sut    the  mean»  a^ailable  for    the   ouilding   could   net    haue   exced- 
ed   600,000 Jgulden,    Therefore    the  real ization    ef    the   grand    Pro- 
ject  could  net   be  ccnsidered . 

Scarcely  inierior  in  artistic  iurporx.sDce  to  tne  secular  wc- 
TKs  01  Neuffiann  are  bis  irionastery  ^nd  cburcb  buildings.   In  ^■'^ 
brach  and  Banz  tbe  monastery  builâinés  coicmenced  by  Dientzen- 
bofer  (page  179)  v^'ere  enlaréeo  and  coîipleted  by  l^euniann,  as 
well  as  in  Scnôntal .   In  Oberzell  tbe  master  be%sn  m  1744  t 
the  Qionaster.v  Duiiome,  distinê;uisbed  by  its  dienifieo  and 
ricb  treatment,  and  completed  by  dis  son  Ignaz  in  1760  witb 
a  very  beautiiui  stairway  in  two  fli^bts.  (Fie.  166).   Of  nis 
nuirierous  cburcb  buildings  we  irention  only  tbe  Pileramage  cbu- 
rcb  CD  tbe  S.  Nicholasbere  near  Wfirzburé,  called  tbe  Cbapel 
(Kappele),  a  centrai  building  with  circular  domed  interior, 
wbicb  is  enlarged  by  tnree  ôreat  elliptical  apses  and  a  vest- 
ibule on  tbe  fourtn  siae.  Of  the  two  sleiider  façade  towers 
and  tne  little  edaition  to  tbe  tower  like  a  lantern  over  tbe 
central  point,  we  neve  already  given  tbe  upper  portion.  (Fié. 
112).   In  tne  Pilgruriaee  cnurcn  at  Vierzebnbeilieen  (1743- 
1772)  and  the  kbbey   cburcn  at  Neresbeim  (1745-1792),  Neumann 
accouplisbea  extreniely  important  tbines  in  boldness  and  free- 
dom  in  compsrison  to  tne  previous  mode  of  treatine  tbe  inter- 
ior.  At  the  cburcb  at  Vierzehnheilieen  the  éround  plan  (ffié. 
Iô7)  Is  indeed  ejctepsal^y  enclosed  by  straight  lines,  like  a 
cross-shaped  basilica;  in  the  interior  it  is  composed  oi  tbree 
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ellipses  arrangea  beyond  each  other  lenethwise,  of  which  the 
ffiiddle  end  lerêer  one  is  surrouEoed  by  four  HJassive  piers  wi- 
th  siae  rooms  like  side  alsles  end  two  circular  roonis  arrane- 
ed  between  Ihe   two  front  ellepses  instead  of  transept  erms. 
m  weresheim  the  chupcn  foras  an  undivided  loné  buildinè  with 
a  éreat  elliptical  nuaole  room,  adjoining  whlch  at  eacb  eide 
are  small  ellipses  as  transepts  and  two  large  transverse  ell- 
ipses, (^ié.  168).   ^11  ground  lines  of  the  interior  are  cur- 
ves.   Thereby  is  produced  a  grandiose  anioiated  architecture, 
wiiici)  affords  an  apundance  of  ctiarmin&  perspective  views.  (P 
S£'ig.  1Ô9),   Although  the   ricbness  of  tlDe  décoration  planned 
by  Neufflann  was  never  executed,  tne  impression  of  the   interior 
of  tne  church  is  indescribably  érand.   Since  the  days  of  Chr- 
istopher  Wren  (page  204),  no  architect  of  the  West  faas  doDain- 
sted  the  internai  treatment  in  regard  to  suitability,  magnit- 
ude, proDortion  and  construction  ir  the  same  measure  as  tbe 
ffranconian  master;  but  in  art  iir.igination,  tfie  treatment  of 
forins  and  in  tne  aosolute  independence  of  the  traditionel  1 
/--;-  laws  ol  harmony,  ne  has  far  excelled  the  éreat  Briton,   Neum- 
ijann  éeve  its  stamp  to  the  entire  Rococo  art  of  iranconia,  s 
and  even  in  the  Rnme  orovinces,  he  exerted  a  deep  influence 
Dy  ûis  extensive  v»orks  for  the  elector's  court  at  Coloéne. 

In  tne  smaller  states  of  Saxony  and  of  TcurinPia  adjoining 
the  Franconien  Sorth,  khe  princioâl  activity  of  the  period 
still  falls  in  the  1?  th  century.   In  Gotha  Andréas  Ruaolfi 
Duilt  ior  duke  ^^rnest  the  Flous  in  1Ô43-1654  nis  château  of 
?riedenstein,  an  imposinp  and  massive  building  of  alirost  a 
fortress  character.  Three  wings  enclose  a  rectangular  court 
282.2  X  213.3  ft.,  whose  front  is  closed  by  a   wall  with  a  ûa- 
teway.   Wide  towers  flank  the  anéles,   Ine  court  receives  an 
aniBifcteQ  appearance  by  the  arcades  on  massive  piers  extendine 
around  it.   The  Weimar  Moritz  Fichter  erecteo  after  16.51  the 
palace  as  a  U-shaped  plan  m  earnest  and  heavy  détail  forms, 
almost  free  from  ail  crnament.  (Tne  existm^^  subdivision  dat- 
es froffi  a  rebuilding  and  enlargement  executed  after  the  fire 
of  1774.   Of  the  château  at  Pisenberé  built  after  1677  only 
the  Pj?otestant  chapel  is  noteworthy,  a  hall  church  with  a  sé- 
ries of  norinthian  columns,  which  support  galleries  risiné  in 
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DJiree  stories.  The   éreat  church  at  Weisseni'els  (1664-1690) 
bâs  fe  ciiaracter  similar  to  tbat  of  tiQe  chateaus  of  Weimar  and 
Gotfta.   The  chaoel   was  desiéoed  by  Stur-m  as  a  model  (paée  136u, 
Liike  tiiat  at  Gotha,  it  is  a  simple  hall  church  with  éalieries 
and  without  a  spécial  altar  space.   On  thèse  buildings  appea- 
rs  externally  the  chanêed  architectural  tenaency  alffiost  whol- 
ly  iD  the  omission  ©f  the  oediment  so  characteEistic  of  the 
German  Renaissance.  Yet  in  the  interior  the  Barocco  charact- 
er  is  shown  in  the  mostly  still  ioiiriature  stucco  décoration, 
frequently  recalling  the  éristle  style,  which  in  the  low  and 
narrow  interiors  shows  quite  oppressively.  In  the  16  th  cen- 
tury  in  this  architectural  province  scarcely  any  but  sicall  v 
villa-like  chateaus  originated,  amonê  which  are  the  aucad  hun- 
ting  château  of  Belvédère  near  Weimar  ( 1724-1 7S2),  thet  only 
shows  on  the  exterior  a  richer  treatment  (?ié.  170)  and  in  t 
the  interior  a  simple  Rococo,  and  in  Sotha  the  château  oi  Fr- 
iedrichstal  (1711)  ail  in  the  simplest  treatment.   They  hâve 
a  chieiiy  Prench  character. 

In  Hesse  ai  ter  tne  eno  of  the  lô  th  century  iffiiriierant  nu&u- 
encts  m  èreat  numoer  found  williné  acceptance  and  extendeo 
widely;  they  also  socn  onL,iiii";eo  e  stron&  influence  over  the 
coure  anô    Lne  entire  spiritual  and  art  life.   îne  plan  of  the 
pôlace  in  Darmstaat  oesisned  oy  their  arcnitect  Jeremias  de 
la  ?osse  was  calcuiated  for  very  erest  dimensions,  but  only 
a  portion  was  executed  (1716-1727),  indeed  in  very  reserved 
but  refmed  and  éraceful  architectural  forms.   In  Hanau  the 
Huguenots  laid  out  the  new  city  (î^eustadt)  on  an  entirely  re- 
guiar  plan.   ?rankfort-a-^^.  received  m  tne  palace  of  Thurn 
and  'Taxis,  Duilt  m  1732-1741,  now  beloneint  to  the  General 
Fo3t  Office,  an  imposm^  Barocco  structure,  that  was  oesiened 
py  Robert  de  Cotte  (paee  75)  and  erected  Py  an  Itaiian,  Dell' 
Opéra,  in  the  form  of  plan  and  the  architecture  of  an  import- 
ant Caris  mansion  of  that  time.   At  ^ientz  the  Dalburt'  Rof  (l 
(1715-1716),  now  the  palace  of  Justice,  is  a    separate  acpear- 
ance  amoné  the  architecture!  monuments  of  Rbenish  Barocco  ar- 
chitecture,  'îhe  very  luxuriant  forms  recall  the  Praeue  art 
of  the  Dientzenhof ers.   Par  more  moderate  ic  tne  architectur- 
al treatment,  even  ii  aiso  otherwise  ricfi  in  décoration  is 
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tne  palace  oi  tiie  ^erman  Ôrder,  now  Dalace  of  the  érend  dake, 
boilt  by  the   original  creator  of  the  plan  of  the  château  oi 
Bruchsal,  A,   Pr.  von  Ritter  zu  GrSnstein  m  1720-1727.  Gn  it 
only  the  middle  projection  toward  the  court  rises  to  greater 
magnificence.   The  arsenal  (1738-1740)  built  by  General  Wels- 
ch,  a  master  inclmed  toward  Prench  Olassicism,  has  a  taste- 
less  Dut  intelligent  reserve.  On  the  cnarmingly  located  châ- 
teau of  Siebrich  on  the  Rhine  (begun  1704)  is  expressed  in  v 
.very  restricted  proportions,  in  the  cold  and  dignified  archi- 
tecture and  the  rare  ornairiental  work,  almost  entirely  consis- 
ting  of  garlands  in  the  sunken  panels  over  the  Windows,  the 
Huguenot-Dutch  schccl.  (^ie.  126).   T'he  circular  middle  buil- 
ding contains  a  domed  hall  with  a  portico  and  a  coffered  vau- 
It.  In  Trêves  the  elector  B^ranz  George  von  Schônborn  took  i 
into  h^is  service  the  ?ranconian  master  Neumann  (paée  180). 
His  school  is  recoginzabie  on  the  palace,  now  used  as  barrac- 
ks.   The  palace  of  Kesselstadt  (1742)  built  by  Joh.  Val.  Tho- 
fflann  frorn  Mentz  exhibits  a  certain  strain  of  the  Vienna  Baro- 
cco  style. 

A.t  tne  court  oi  the  elector  at  Cologne  wâs  employed  Joh.  G 
Conrad  Schlaun,  trained  in  the  soirit  of  Neumann,   fie  desién- 
ed  the  château  oi  Brfihl  located  near  Êonn  (after  1725). as  a 
y-shaoed  olan  with  a   rather  narrow  court,  and  had  charge  of 
the  building  until  tëe  year  1728;  from  then  it  was  in  the  ha- 
ûds  of  feiichel  Leveille.   After  1740  weuïnann  had  (page  166) 
the  dominant  part  in  the  buildiné.   The  château  is  faaipus  for 
the  imposing  vestibule,  the  magnif icent  stairway  (&^ig.  171), 
in  which  the  doublée  flight  rises  on  coupled  Ooinposite  colum- 
ns,  and  for  the  festal  hall  arranged  beside  both  and  oicture- 
squely  treated  with  aisles.  A   charming  création  is  further 
the  château  of  Senrath  near  Cologne,  built  in  175Ô-176C  for 
the  elector  Cari  Théodore  of  tne  Palatmate  by  his  court  ar- 
chitectural director  Pigage  (page  172).  The  well  conceived 
ground  plan,  consistiné  of  a  domed  hall  lyiné  on  the  axis  wi- 
th adjacent  apartments  and  the  entire  architectural  treatment, 
tnat  exhibits  a  simple  dignity  on  the  exterior  of  the  one  st- 
ory  structure,  but  in  the  interior  already  introduces  the  tr- 
ansition to  Classicisff!,  HienifestB  the  ^f)eçetration  of  the  art 
spirit  prevailiné  m  France  et  that  time. 
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.'-'  NOR'TH  GêRMAMY  m  its  western  architectural  reéions  is  cfcief- 
ly  under  tùe  icfluence  oi  Rftenisii  art.   In  Westchalie  tfie  ore- 
viously  ffientioned  Scblaun  was  the  arciiitect  most  esteeuied.  On 
tne  palace  oi  H-irbarostenhoi'  et  MtJnster  erected  for  tne  counts 
of  Droste-Vischering  after  175?,  tije  oiaster  haù   the  DroDleiri 
01  erectinê  et  the  crossing  oi  narrow  streets  a  stately  pale- 
ce.   Schlaun  placea  the  principal  axis  on  tne  line  bisecticé 
the  angle  foriried  by  the  two  streets,  then  set  the  facad  so  f 
far  back,  that  a  nearly  quadraiit-ehaped  court  was  ieft  iree, 
which  ne  encloaed  by  a  grille  with  a  splendid  éateway  at  the 
extrême  angle,   ë^rom  this  opened  to  the  visiter  an  aetonish- 
inftly  picturesque  view  of  the  façade  built  on  the  ourved   gr- 
ound  line  in  two  and  a   half  stories,  on  which  is  charmingly 
arrangea  the  pavillon  at  the  middle  «itli  the  projection  from 
it.   The  château  at  Mdnster  first  erected  for  the  prince  Dis- 
nop  i'Tiearich  of  Goloéne  after  the  plans  of  Scllaun  is  a  U- 
shaped  plan  with  broad  court  of  nonor,  narrow  wing  and  a  onid- 
dle  pavillon  on  tne  principal  Duilûinè,  from  which  is  a  rich 
projection  with  a  pediirent.  (p'ig.  172).   There  as  on  Lhe  Erb- 
drostenhof,  tne  waii  surfaces  of  the  recessed  portions  are 
Duilt  01  the  native  reo  brickwork,  whereby  an  earnest  enô  un- 
ouiet  liTipressiori  is  proauced^  unusual  m  the  other  Barocco 
chateeus. 

Cassel  becaiEe  a  fiourishinê  haven  oi  the  Husuenots  ana  oi 
their  artistic  endeavors,  as  oemê  the  capital  of  ti^e  landgr- 
aves of  ï-he  slectorate  of  Hesse,  favonné  the  reformation. 
/->  .'In  the  domain  of  architecture  the  members  of  the  artistj.c  laBo- 
ily  of  Du  Ry  (Dury)  were  its  chief  représentatives.   Their  ac- 
tivity  in  Gassel  was  introduced  by  Paul  Du  fty ,  born  in  Paris, 
who  with  Marot  and  the  fortification  architect  van  Coehorn 
(page  172)  was  in  the  service  of  tne  stadtholaer  William  oi 
Oranée,  then  in  the  year  1Ô34  ootaminô  an  appointirient  as  cap- 
tain  01  engineers  frcm  the  landgrave  Charles  IT  m  Hesse  Cas- 
sel.   In  the  year  1688  he  beéan  to  lay  out  for  his  countrymen 
the  suburb  of  Oherneustadt  (upoer  new  city).   It  received  the 
stamp  neculiar  to  the  huguenot  citxes,  whicn  we  nave  already 
consiaered  (page  111).   In  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the  ci- 
ty he  built  in  1695-1706  the  Prench  church  on  an  eloneated  r 
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rectangle  with  a  hipped  dôme  ic  an  extreBiely  simple  style  of 
architecture,  only  cbaracterized  by  a  finely  ^roiiheô   pilast- 
er  order.  The  ciiateau  of  Orangerie  built  in  1701-1711  m  the 
Au  nae  a  strong  Italian  tendency,  produceo  by  an  Italien  jour- 
ney  of  tue  landgrave  Oarl;  but  in  tbe  plan  and  architectural 
treatffient  the   ffrencn-Buguenot  feeling  in  form  predoininated. 
one  would  not  err  in  ascnbing  ttois  arcnitectural  work  to  Pa- 
ul Du  Ry  (died  1757),  who  approxiriiates  to  the  German  art  and 
with  the  ^race  of  the  Prench  style  of  architecture  softens  a 
ano  clarifies  the  oppressive  forms  of  i-ne  German  Rococo.   His 
château  of  vVilhelmstal  Duilt  near  Cassel  (after  1753)  was  dic- 
tated  Dy  ffrench  art  taste  in  the  grouna  plan,  entirely  calcu- 
iated  for  suitability,  and  in  the  external  architecture  incl- 
ifling  to  classicism.  Dut  tne  interior  was  decorated  in  a  ref- 
med  manner,  niore  eraceful  and  dignifieo  than  the  heavy  and 
poffipous  Rococo.  (?i&.  173), 

In  Bounswick  the  Serman  architect  Pleischer  erected  château 
Richffiond  (about  17ô0),  that  exnibits  a  peculiar  plan,  entire- 
ly characteristic  of  tne  routine  solution  of  the  ground  plan 
in  the  Rococo  period ,   îne  ouildiné  hes  a  equare  éround  area 
with  îne   principal  axes  arv&L^eô   on  the  diaeonals.  ht   its  an- 
gles is  built  a  Drojectine  rotunaa  exiendine  the  entire  neie- 
nt  01  tne  structure  (  1  1/2  stories),  the  front  of  which  con- 
tams  the  vestibule,  the  rear  havme  the  festal  hall.   îne  o 
other  rooffis  are  very  skilfuljy  eroupeo  around  tnese  principal 
apartments,   'The  external  and  internai  architecture  is  restr- 
icted  within  the  oounds  of  the  classistic  conception  preveil- 
ing  in  France  at  that  time. 

Haffiburg  receiveo  m  tne  cnurcn  of  S»  Micnael  erecteo  m 
1751-17Ô2  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  German  Protestant- 
.isffi.   It  was  built  by  Srnst  Seoree  Sonnin  (1709-1794)  from  & 
&rendenburg  with  the  aid  of  Joh.  Léonard  Prey,  who  was  engaé- 
ed  in  Dresden  under  Bëhr  in  the  érection  of  the  Prauen  church 
there.   Tne  retaming  of  the  founoations  of  the  nave  cnurch, 
puilt  m  1Ô49-1Ô51  and  Durned  m  1750,  lea  to  the  insertion 
of  8  transverse  aisle,  so  that  a  Greek  cross  oriéinated  with 
a  polygonal  choir  (retained  ïrom  the  old  church)  and  a  tower 
433.2  ft.  hieh  over  the  main  entrance(burnea  m  190ô).   Tne 
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very  iaposiné  ei'fect  of  tne  interior  is  even  iccreased  by  tbe 

décoration  recsllyoé  ihe  &'rauen  church  at  Bresden,  Dut  iciin- 
iteiy  richer  in  3,  Wicjf}8el's  church. 

In  Berlin  Jor..  George  Membarot  (died  1657),  calied  from  Kol- 
lanô  about  1650  to  become  trie  elector's  arcbiteet,  led  in  the 
Rreat  arc^atectural  activity  at  tbe  el«c?&oral  court,  Tbe  ci- 
ty  plan  designed  by  bim  witb  wiae  foresiébt  of  tbe  architect- 
ural development  of  tbe  still  small  capital  of  that  time,  to 
wiîicii  the  broad  street  of  Dnter  den  Linden  and  tbe  Friedrich- 
stadt  owe  tbeir  présent  form,  is  the  fiigûest  undertaking  of 
the  time  in  the  laying  out  of  a  city.   Meainarat  also  at  tbe 
coffiïïiand  of  tbe  elector  planned  the  château  of  Oranienburg,  w 
whose  ffiiodle  building  composed  of  tbree  stories  was  alone  sub- 
divided  by  a  Borintbian  pilaster  order  coaiprisinfe  tbe  two  up- 
per  stories  ano  wiae  angle  projections  witb  almost  entire  re~ 
jection  of  ornaiiiental  treatment.   S'roni  1690  onward  Job,  Arn- 
old Nering  (died  1695),  probably  from  Holland  and  likewise 
treined  in  tbe  Dutcb  sensé,  continued  tbe  buildiné  furtber; 
v.'he  enl&rôed  it  and  completed  the  internai  architecture,  ht 
the  same  time  èieriné  was  enéaéed  on  tbe  électoral  palace  at 
Berlin  (volume  2,  page  316)  witb  Micb.  iy^atth,  Smids  (born 
1626  at  Rotteroam,  aied  1695),  wbo  baa  previously  been  emplo- 
yed  witb  Memhardt  in  Berlin.   He  erected  tbere  witb  Smids  the 
arched  structure  extendine  along  the  Spree  as  tbe  termination 
of  tbe  tbird  court  in  a  noble,  even  if  tasteless  and  entirely 
plain  style  of  architecture,  wbicb  is  limited  to  arches  in  t 
the  ground  story  constructed  of  ashlars  and  to  simple  window 
enclosures  witb  caps  in  tbe  upper  story.   Nering  also  began 
about  1695  the  arsenal,  important  in  the  history  of  art,  but 
be  could  not  bave  been  en^aéed  on  tbis  more  than  a  few  crionths. 
îne  grouna  plan  forms  a  square  of  295,3  ft.  on  a  side  witb 
four  Tànôs  around  a  court  126.0  ft.  wide.   Tbe  design  is  asc- 
ribed  (by  Gurlitt)  to  the  director  of  tbe  Paris  Academy  of  k 
Art,  5'r8ncois  Blondel  (paée  95).   The  severe  design,  the  fme- 
ly  treeted  and  truly  Frencn  handlmg  of  tbe  profiles,  the  diè- 
nified  reserve,  the  lack  of  ornamental  show  (Pie.  174)  oermi- 
ts  tbe  prédominance  of  the  trench  art  spirit.  (See  tbe  part 
taken  by  Bodt  on  page  195).   By  Neriné  was  the  design  for  tbe 
Parish  cburch  at  Berlin,  ouilt  m  1695-1703.   Be  chose  for  it 
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Ltit   central  pieri  in  cross  iorai,  wfjen  to  tne  sauare  principal 
room,  59.1  it.  m  tfie  cle&r,  ^e  addeo  tour  semicirculsr  epses.* 
'Tne  érection  wes  placed  m  tne  hanas  oï   tbe  native  master,  U 
Martin  Srfincere  (1655-1707),  and  after  the  re.iection  of  tne 
dôme,  the  very  oeautiful  tower  over  tne  entrance  was  erected 
by  Fnilip  Gerlach  (1679-1746).   In  the  traceries  in  the  Wind- 
ows and  tne  Puttresf;es  of  tne  apses  is  exprès sed  s  iate  imit- 
ation oi'  tne  ôotnic, 

*  t^ith    feçarà    to    this    ouilairip,    Sturm   tiad    rejected    the   cro- 
38   plan    as   unsuitacle    tef    the   Protestant   church. 
''M    A  splendid  advance  was  made  by  Éerlm  att  at  t^.e  time  wiien 
tne  nifenly  èiited  Anareas  ScblQter  (born  lôô4  at  oambure;  di- 
ed  1714  at  S.  Feterscuré)  was  called  to  Berlin  (1094).   He  n 
naa  first  worKeo  m  Danzié,  tiien  at  the  court  of  tne  Polish 
km^  SoDieski  in  Warsaw,  wftere  oalace  Wilenow  indicates  nis 
assistance  (cafee  227).   In  Berlin  SchlSter  was  first  en&aeed 
as  8  sculpter  on  tbe  Royal  calece,  and  likewise  on  tne  arsen- 
al, wûose  supervision  was  taken  by  ^îartin  Grânoerf'  eiter  Nar- 
ine's  deatn.   On  it  ne  created  tne  larfiOus  n'iôsks  of  oyin^  war- 
riors  etc.  above  tne  tround  story  Windows  of  tne  court.  Prom 
1698  to  1706  ne  was  tne  leadint  architect  of  tne  rebuilaint  . 
and  extension  of  tne  Boyal  oaltice.   Ke  desi^ned  a  g-ranaly  ar- 
ranéed  plan,  but  wnicb  was  only  certly  executeo.   By  him  were 
tne  three  wings  on  the  southeast,  soutbwest  and  northwest  en- 
closinè  tne  inner  (iriaale)  court  of  the  palace.   T'he  architec- 
tural forms  are  developed  from  those  of  the  Roman  nigh  Baroc- 
co.  (Pig.  175).   T'heir  treatment  exhibits  a  certainty  and  we- 
ight,  such  as  acceare  nowhere  else  in  Ssrmanv  at  this  tiff.e. 
Schltlter'B  gifts  suostantially  snow  theaselves  in  tne  interi- 
or  décoration.   The  stairway  in  the  southeast  wme  is  a  splen- 
aid  work  of  oionuinental  interior  srcnitecture  executed  with  e 
ereat  architectural  expédients  ano  rien  sclupture.   The  aoart- 
Dients  ad.ioinine  this  (tne  so-called  state  apartûients) ,  in  the 
richness  of  invention,  tne  picturesque  èround  tendency  and 
treatment  of  tne  lori/is  oi  the  stucco  décoration  nave  much  si- 
milarity  to  those  of  Sffner  in  the  château  at  Schleissheim. 
3chl8ter  aesired  to  erect  an  architectural  Ciasteroiece  in  the 
bustearten  Place,  the  so-calleo  Mmt  tower.   After  this  nad 
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Deen  carTiéô  to  a  consioferabie  height,  it  had  to  be  torri  dowL 
m  1706  on  eccouriX  of  structural  deiects.   Thereby  SchlQter 
lell  into  disiavor.   He  was  iDdeed  furl.îjfcr  emoloyed  es  sculp- 
ter. Dut  in  1718  ooeyed  the   call  cï   Peter  trje  Great  to  S.  Pe^ 
tersburê,  wfiere  ne  sood  died  in  ttie  lollowine  year»   Scnlfiter- 
was  a  powerful,  indeDendent  end  iiidividual  artist  nature  and 
one  Ci  the  more  iiCDortant  masters  cf  tne  «erman  Barocco.  His 
strengtft  inaeeo  iay  less  m  arcnitecture  thar»  in  créations  in 
sculpture,   'fhese  ensure  i,o  mm  —  tne  tuonument  of  tne  Great 
^lector  in  Berlin  is  tne  most  prominent  work  cf  sculpture  of 
German  Barocco  art  —  a  place  of  bonor  in  the  history  of  art. 
âfter  Scblôter^s  aismissal,  Jon,  ê^ried.  von  Ëosander,  call- 
ed  GÔtiie  (born  1670  at  Riéa,  died  1729  at  Dresden)  was  apDoin- 
ted  director  of  tne  érection  of  tne  palace.   He  retainea  tbis 
office,  irom  1707  to  1713.   ii^osander  was  a  chiei  opponent  of 
tne  severe  académie  clessicism.   He  therefore  stood  in  strons 
opposition  to  SchiSter,  in  wnicn  Sturiri  seconoed  biir  (paée  137); 
be  first  ùy   ttee  influence  of  his  sdviser  won  to  bis  laeas  tne 
queen  Sopnie  Gnarlotte,  inclined  to  a  scientific  conception 
01  art,  ano  tben  lixewise  tne  kins  Friedrich  I.   At  the  comm- 
and  of  the  oueen  ne  carrieo  lurtber  after  1701  her  suD.mer  rés- 
idence, tne  royal  cnaieau  at  Cnai-lottenbure,  wnicn  Nerin^  had 
be&un  m  1Ô95,   Be  there  aonears  to  hâve  buiit  tne  two  wines, 
that  enclose  tne  court  of  bonor  measurine  S49.4  fc.  square, 
and  likewise  tne  very  impressive  doiT'ed  tower  150.9  it.  hieh. 
(fi^»   17ô).   In  tne  internai  décoration  of  tne  cnateau  cha^el 
ano  01  tne  norcelain  cnemtDer,  be  proved  nimself  a  skilful  ana 
refined  decorator.   At  tbe  palace  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  obt- 
ain  tbe  "great  internai  perspective"  desired  by  tbe  kiné,  he 
extendeo  tne  two  facaoes  towaro  tne  Palace  Place  and  tbe  Lust- 
éarten  Place.   Witb  re^aro  to  the  elready  existm^  narts  cf 
ine  buildina,  Scnl(jter-s  lacsoe  systern  was  retamea  and  only 
the  nortbwest  Dro.iection  and  tr^e  western  façade  were  executed 
accordmp  to  êosanoer-s  designs.   But  even  if  the  west  portai, 
imitsted  from  tbe  Arcb  of  Septimus  Severus  in  Bofce  (voluiiie  1, 
paee  138),  nas  a   great  effect,  tneir  arcnitecture  no  longer 
stanas  at  the  beiÊCL  oi  ScniCter-s  créations,  full  of  life  a 
and  cberacter. 
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More  cerBonal,  lore  luli  oï   imaeination  and  refiûed  are  tbe 
works  of  the  likewise  ciassical  Jear)  de  8odt  (born  1670  as  T> 
ihe  son  of  a  Mecklerinurener  in  Paris;  dieo  1746  at  Dresden» 
paée  177),  yet  desienint  in  tiie  sensé  of  tiae  ffrencn-Dutcii  art 
tendency.   His  activity  m  Berlin  be^an  in  tne  year  1700.   B 
He  was  toere  first  eneaéed  on  tne  arsenal,  developed  its  faç- 
ades and  indeed  tne  beautiiul  nàddle  structure  of  tiie  orinci- 
cal  façade  (Pis.  174),  in  an  entirely  independent  way.  Oi  g 
^reat  influence  on  the  development  of  tfce  later  Berlin  archi- 
tecture was  the  maeniiicent  Dortico  wicn  doffied  tower  (1701) 
erected  by  him  for  the  palace  guard  and  to  enclose  the  open 
side  of  the  court  et  the  Ôity  palace  at  Potsdam,  whose  grâce 
recalls  the  works  oi  Prench  art  oi  li^Jansard» 

Under  the  reien  of  ^'riedrich  Wilnela  I  (1713-1740)  a  stop 
occurreo  in  tne  court  architecture  of  Berlin.   îhe  unpretent- 
ious,  ener^etic  soldier  kiné,  dismclmed  to  the  French  natu- 
re, souent  to  restore  the  finances  ef  the  young  state  by  wise 
,-econoiriy  and  farseeinè  political  measures,  that  nad  been  rum- 
ed  by  the  abundant  activity  in  building  and  the  luxurious  co- 
urt of  his  predecessor.  Wnen  he  closed  bis  eyes,  he  had  bro- 
ufeht  the  country  aiaain  to  s  flourishin&  prosperity.   His  son 
Friedrich  II,  the  Grest  (1740-1766),  zealously  took  up  aéain 
the  activity  in  art  begun  oy  Friedrich  I.   Ke  found  in  Geor&e 
Wenceslaus  Kuobelsoort  (1699-1753)  a  German  iriaster  of  rare  e 
éDûowœents,  who  had  prosecuted  zeelous  studies  both  in  Italy 
and  in  France.   In  him  was  combined  m  b   very  baooy  way  an  e 
expressed  classistic  tendency  wii^n  a  refined  feeliné  for  tne 
décorative  chariri  of  the  Bococo  style.   His  bococo  is  freer  a 
and  more  iffieginative  than  the  Prench;  it  is  m  particuler  ch- 
aracterized  by  e   luxuriant  and  rich  naturalisiT'.   The  structu- 
ral Dasis  almost  entirely  oisappears  in  it.   In  an  extreirely 
easy  icanner  the  ornanients  extend  over  tne  walls  and  ceilings, 
the  hand  beiné  only  guidea  by  picturesquely  ornamentsl  consi- 
dérations.  In  the  treetment  of  the  façades  he  îollowed  the 
pround  principles  estardisheâ  Py  Boifrand.   Ke  was  there  a 
classicist,  but  fflcre  anicnated  and  Personal  than  his  Paris  con- 
temporaries  m  art.   In  CharlottenDuré  Knobelsdorf  erected 
tne  eastern  wme  cf  tne  Boyal  palace,  wnich  m  the  upper  sto- 
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story  containeo  tne   "Êolden  àeliery"  131.?.  ft.  lon^  and  sorce 

livÏD^  rooms,  in  a  maeniiicent  and  splendid  Rococo.   5'roin 
1741-1743  ce  built  at  Berlin  tJae  Opéra  House,  but  of  its  in- 
ternai arranéeinent  only  tbe  Âpoilo  hall  reniains  in  its  origi- 
nal condition,   'i^ûe  façades  ana  esoecially  the  vestibule,  tr- 
eated  like  tne  front  of  an  antique  temple  witn  six  Corintiîian 
colufnns,  are  designed  m  a  ttiorouéftly  Enelish-Palladian  Duri- 
ty.   In  Potsdam  Knobelsdorf  Dad  ob&rée   from  1745  to  1751  oi 
the  rebuildlDê  aad  extension  of  the  City  palece,  to  whicjf)  he 
gave  8E  tiieiexierior  a  severe  and  classistic  arcnitecture,  D 
Dut  in  tne  interior  aeam  a  sfiowy  Rococo  ornamentation.  'Tfte 
?rencn  cburcti   built  tbere  by  him  from  1751  to  1752  is  a  weak- 
er  imitation  of  tbe  Fantneon  in  Rome  on  an  elliptical  ground 
plan  according  to  scheme  P  in  Fig.  121.   His  principal  work 
is  tbe  palace  of  Sanssouci  placed  in  tbe  royal  gardens  (1745- 
1747),  tbe  favorite  résidence  of  ffriedrich  tbe  Great,  for  tbe 
plan  of  wbicb  tbe  king  niroself  noade  sketches.   Tbe  façade  is 
318,3  ft.  loné,  one  story,  and  it  rises  ahove  tbree  steps, 
and  is  interruDted  at  tbe  iiddle  Dy  a  stronély  projectmg  el- 
liptical rotunda  witb  dôme,  tbat  contains  tne  principal  nall. 
'Tbe  séries  of  roonis  arrangea  et  eacii  side  eacn  terminâtes  in 
a  circular  bail.  On  tne  ôarden  facsde  Dy  tbe  arrangement  of 
tne  king,  wbo  may  nave  indeed  opposed  tbe  master,  always  tre- 
atinfe  tne  exterior  classically,  instead  of  columns  or  pilast- 
ers  are  employed  animated  pairs  of  Barocco  nermes,  between 
tbeni  being  bien  rouno-arcbeo  Windows.  (B'ig.  177).   They  prod- 
uce an  unusuaily  picturesque  and  ioQposing  eiiect.   On  tbe  en- 
trance  façade  on  tne  contrary  inMifîe  semicircular  pro.jectinô 
colonnades  witn  couplea  Corintnian  coiuiTins,  wbose  oiotive  i$ 
continued  on  tbe  façade,  Knobelsdorf 's  art  appears  in  entire 
purity.   ï'be  interior  exhioits  m  tbe  œain  bail  a  grand  subd- 
ivision Dy  Goubleû  niarble  Coriotbian  coluirins  projectinè  froni 
tbe  wall  and  witb  a  severely  profiled  cornice  v«itù  consoles, 
otberwise  in  an  élégant  and  extreiriely  rich  naturalistic  fioco- 
co  witn  tne  master's  aiatured  inaiviouality.   We  aieo  see  nere, 
now  m  tbe  last  ano  most  important  Berlin  représentative  of 
tne  Diost  fiourisbmfe  bococo,  tbe  new  classicism  counterbalan- 
cea  tnat.   After  nis  deatb  tbe  arcbitecLure-lowicé  kiné  bad 
a  aesiôn  prepared  (1755)  for  a  new  palace  of  F'riedricnskron 
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Dear  Potsdam  by  Job.  Gottfried  BUring  (born  1723  ia  Berlin) 

witfa  tije  ôBsietance  of  tbe  arcbitect  Manger,  whicn  was  only 
r execated  in  1763-1766.   Sven  tbere  the  kin6  made  bis  influe- 
nce felt,  ana  who  bad  been  in  Holland  in  tbe  year  1753.   Tbe 
arcflitectural  nûeiobers  were  conetructed  of  sandstone,  bat  tbe 
wall  surfaces  remained  in  brickwork  witbout  stucco.   In  tbe 
ground  plan  consistiné  of  a  main  building  witb  projectieg  wi- 
ngs,  the  great  stairway  is  wanting.   'Tbe  apartsients  are  deco- 
rated  in  a  luxuriant  Bococo,  but  wbicb  is  no  longer  cbaracte- 
rized  by  the  refined  development  of  Kncbelsdorf 's  ornamentat- 
ion.   The  façades  bave  a  single  colossal  order  of  fluted  Sor- 
intbian  pilasters,  comprising  tne  two  and  a  balf  stories,  and 
a  massive  main  cornice  witb  consoles  and  vrith  crowning  balus- 
trades and  statues.  (Pig.  178).   Tbe  powerful  relief  décorat- 
ion of  tbe  German  Rococo  hère  again  animâtes  the  severe  Dutch= 
classistic  architecture.   But  it  appears  only  es  if  applied, 
aliBOSt  by  compulsion,  like  an  addition  from  an  elready  depar- 
ted  time. 

The  then  appearing  master  of  Berlin  architecture,  Ûarl  von 
Sontard,  bad  already  entirely  renounced  the  Rococo.   Therefo- 
re  we  shail  follow  his  works  in  the  next  GhaDter. 
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6.   Architecture  in  tûe  Period  ot  the  Berocco  and 
Kococo  styles  m  Ènglend. 

I.   Historical  Évolution  and  Style. 

In  Ëngland  the  hiçù  Renaissance  heo   orevailed  until  about 
1665,   Tne  advance  at  about  tnet  tiine  in  political  and  social 
conditions  also  led  to  a  similer  one  in  the  art  life.   Wben 
Charles  II  (1660-1085)  ai  ter  his  exile  had  returned  to  the  E 
English  throne,  his  jolly  inclinations,  his  love  oi  show,  and 
his  endeavors  for  the  external  élorif ication  of  the  monarchy 
soon  appeared.   After  the  précèdent  cf  Louis  XIV,  in  whose 
country  he  had  lived  for  a  lone  time,  ne  desired  to  app^ar  as 
a  Christian  monarcn,  and  ne  supported  and  favored  Catholicism, 
without  regard  to  the  fact,  that  Ënéland  was  almost  entirely 
Protestant,  But  also  like  the  sun  king,  he  wished  to  taste 
fully  the  cup  oi  the  enjoyœent  of  life.   The  Ènglish  court 
became  the  scène  of  the  most  unrestrained  iissoluteness  and 
passion.   $he  example  thus  éiven  was  not  only  followed  by  t 
the  nobility,  but  likewise  by  tne  oeoole,  previously  subjoga- 
ted  by  the  war  and  by  the  hated  Puritanism.   The  leading  spi- 
rits,  wbo  had  been  oefore  engeeed  in  the  contests  for  Doliti- 
cs  and  religion,  then  turned  to  the  polite  arts,  to  the  scie- 
nces and  the  arts. 

The  royal  court  was  inclined  to  tbe  Barocco  style  as  ofier- 
ing  a  splendèd  show.   But  the  nation  adhered  to  its  traditio- 
ns with  tne  firiinneyt^  inhérent  in  its  blood.   In  the  dissensi- 
ons between  the  Catholic  court  ano  the  Protestant  people  were 
opposed  two  parties,  wnich  deteriKined  the  tendency  of  archit- 
ecture according  to  the  strength  of  their  influence.  The  res- 
cect  for  the  crown  was  roost  greatly  reduced  by  the  love  of  p 
Dleasure  and  of  extravagance  of  Charles  II.   Tne  national  cr- 
osperity  diminished.  With  king  William  III  of  Grande  (1689- 
1702),  the  Stadthûlder  of  the  Netherlands,  a  Protestant  mona- 
rch  came  to  the  throne.   Under  his  reign  the  country  took  a 
great  économie  advance,  that  had  a  stréng  development  of  ar- 
chitectural activity  as  a  resuit.  Men  brouéht  to  architect- 
ure 8   lively  interest.   &ven  the  court  circle  and  the  nobili- 
ty occupied  themselves  with  architecture  as  a  science  and  wi- 
th its  principles.   The  architects  enjoyed  a  highly  esteemed 
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position.   The  union  of  Scotland  witti  Ënéland  as  the  kingdoin 
of  Great  Britain  was  comoleted  under  queec  Anne  (1702-1714) 
-'  and  produced  a  considérable  increase  in  the  power  of  the  cro- 
wn  aed  of  the  circle  of  icterests  of  the  nation.  The  increa- 
sed  spirit  of  adventure  of  the  entire  people  was  expressed  in 
the  enhanced  activity  in  architecture.   This  was  also  much  f 
favored  oy  the  queen.   But  the  suoceedinÉ;  monarchs  took  litt- 
le  part  in  it.   So  much  the  more  aniffiated  was  the  interest, 
that  the  nobility  devoted  to  the  architectural  endeavors  and 
undertakings. 

Tèe  évolution  of  the  style  of  English  architecture  under  t 
the  given  conditions  inust  be  carried  out  in  a  différent  way, 
than  that  of  the  contemporary  art  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries  ruled  by  absolute  monarchs.  The  finglish  state  was  not 
as  centralized  as  those.  London  unlike  Baris  and  Borne  did  n 
not  forei  the  inteellectual  centre  of  the  nation.   Absolutisai 
had  never  been  bjù\&   to  strike  root  as  in  Prance.   The  English 
people  had  won  itaifreedom  &y  severe  internai  conflicts,  and 
understooo  how  to  préserve  the  rights  of  individuals.   It  was 
too  conservative  to  give  up  its  earlier  acquisitions,   Alread- 
y  dunng  the  precediné  epoch  haa  it  adopted  tne  teachinés  of 
Palladio  in  their  entire  extent.   To  the  art  philosophy  of  t 
the  Englisbman  was  it  particularly  near  to  stronély  emphasize 
one  requirement  of  the  great  Vicentine,  that  of  tmth.   Like 
Palladio,  ne  saw  m  the  antique  that  art,  which  corresponded 
to  that  requirement  in  the  highest  sensé.   The  influential  p 
philosopher,  Anthony  Ashley  Gooper,  count  of  Shaftesbury  (di- 
ed  1713),  established  principles  tov   art  criticism,  in  which 
he  woulo  always  hâve  the  organism  considérée  as  a  whole,  and 
designated  the  internai  truth  and  naturalness  as  the  supreaie 
guide  for  every  form. 

le  architecture  this  conception  led  to  carefully  v,ei£^hed 
and  distinct  architectural  ideas,  to  unified  forras  with  a  st- 
rict subordination  of  tne  masses  and  meiTibers  to  the  wnole.  It 
was  the  Palladian  olassicisin,  that  donainciteà  thô  architectur- 
al créations  of  tne  Bnslisn  arohitects,  indeed  at  a  ti.Tie,  wh- 
en  in  Germany,  Sel^ium,  P'rance  and  îtaly  tne  Baroooo  style  st- 
ill  eelebrated  its  orgies.  Tha  leading  master  was  Ohristooh- 
er  Wren.  '1632-1723). 
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But  the  arcnitectare  of  the  couru  could  not  entirely  rejsct 

tha  BarooGo.   ït  required  at  least  an  approximation  to  tbis, 

which  was  carciaa  eut  by  tbe  second  principal  mas  ter  and  con- 

temporary  of  oiie  precediag,  John  Vanbruén  (lbôô-1727).   îhis 

approxiBation  was  indeed  scarcely  expressed  except  in  the   Ba- 

rocoo  desiens  for  interiors,  in  tha  massiveness  and  the  incr- 

eased  labors  for  grand  effacts,  by  tbeir  natura  Barocco,   In 

tna  arcnitactural  treatment  of  forms  even  tbarein  tha  classi- 

ciSiTi  aiso  fnaintained  supremacy. 

But  tne  ânglisb  /vere  not  oooosed  to  classicism  «itb  an  exc- 
lusive récognition  of  its  supremacy.   The  révolution  fouôht 
througii  Dy  tham  had  as  a  resuit  toler^tion  and  free  thought; 
as  in  tbe  religious,  so  likewise  in  oti^er  intellectiual  and  a 
art  questions.   Men  desired  to  oreserve  indapandence  in  tne 
décisions,  on  what  tbey  lound  sood  and  aporooriata.  *  It  is 
;  no  accident  and  not  înerely  an  artistic  occurrence,  that  aoout 
tbe  end  of  tne  18  tb  century,  raen  also  returned  to  tna  prinii- 
tiva  national  art  style,  to  the  forms  of  the  Sotnic  raiddle  a- 
ges, 

♦  In    the   art    of    ita   oitize'is   was   deuelope'i    at    tha   oe.g i.'inln::i 
of    tne   18    th.   oentury    that   fpeeAy   aonoeiuei    Queen    Anne   atyl'^ 
(1^0-i-l7l4),    oharaa  te'*ized    by    the   retuPfi    to    si'noùloity   and 
plainneas,    ivith    whioh    the    later    arohi  t8G  tare    of    thîi   aitizena 
was   agaia   oonneo  ted .      Bestdes    the   style    tendeno  tes   of   Jones 
aid    of   'Hiren,     thia   also   adoj)ted    Selgian    and    Data  h    aP3  h  i  teo  ta- 
rai   moîioea,    employin.g    them    in   oo^n'oinatioii    u)i  th    brio/?   oonatr- 
uotion    in    a   certain   easily    intelligible   aorreo  tneas,      Ihe   go~ 
od    aol utiona   of    the   groand    plan,     that   oharao  t  er  ize   English 
arohi  tes  tare   for   oenturiea,    came    to    eataoliah    partioularly    in 
the   Q.ueen   Anne   style   an    intel  l  igible   and   ahar aotartatia   dome- 
atic    arahi  tea  tare. 

Atter  tne  deaths  of  tne  two  entirely  créative  ereat  masters 
âppeered  theorists,  who  under  the  influença  of  learned  studi- 
es  with  more  acute  perceptions  busied  the:'n3elves  with  archit- 
ectural expression  in  itself,  with  the  style  forms.  In  their 
eyes  the  theory  of  proportions  was  the  primary  requisite  for 
every  beautiful  effact;  sometbin^  prescribed.  frorn  wbich  ons 
could  not  diver.^a  without  a  $reat  m.iury  to  tne  apoearance  of 
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the  ar-L  work.   One  or  tne  tfteorista  (Joftn  Wood)  even  went  so 

far,  as  to  orove  tbe  théories  of  VillalDanda  (volume  8,  oage 
339)  by  farther  passaées  from  the  Bible.   The  canon  establish^ 
ed  by  Palladio  was  aéain  esteenoed  as  the  alpha  and  o/oega  of 
ail  ûigher  art  wisaoïn.   But  rnen  no  longer  penetrated  deeply 
enough  into  tne  spirit  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  1 
late  Renaissance,  but  understood  tneir  teachings  quite  super- 
licially.   Sucn  an  art  strictly  according  to  rule,  as  the  B.né- 
lish  deduced  iroin  their  works,  must  soon  be  petrified  in  a  1 
lifeless  formalistii.   Golin  Samobell  oublished  the  "Vitruvius 
Britanûicus*'  (London,  1715-1731),  so  important  for  Englisn  a 
architecture,   ^uaerous  other  publications  treated  the  art  as 
a  science.   On  many  of  them  Rrencn  art  had  an  undeniable  inf- 
luence.  Qertain  ^rencn  works  were  translated  into  Bnglish. 
Otherwise  tnsn  cniefly  ousied  themselves  with  the  drawing  and 
reproduction  of  tne  raost  imoortant  créations  of  architecture. 
Likewise  tnose  of  the  earlier  native  art  of  Inigo  Jones  again 
came  into  considération  and  importance  as  a  ffiodel.   The  stro- 
ng  interest  taken  by  the  oublie  in  the  floatiné  art  questions 
was  alraost  exclusively  devoted  to  arcnitecture.   The  minor 
arts,  that  fiourished  so  luxuriantly  at  tnai  time  in  France 
and  3ermany,  tnere  stand  entirely  in  the  backéround, 

With  the  alraosG  unexamoled  glorif icat-ion  of  classicism  the 
return  to  œediaeval  forms  is  a  oarticularly  interestiné  phen- 
omenon  of  Snôlish  art  life.   But  it  was  unavèidable.   Shafte- 
sbury  already  in  nis  widely  read  writinés  had  established  th- 
èses, whioh  in  the  following  oeriod  of  national  culture  were 
regarded  as  authoritative.   Svery  unore.judiced  observation  of 
the  Sothic  monuments  standing  before  their  eyes  must  lead  to 
the  récognition,  that  also  tbis  art  entirely  corresponds  to 
the  generally  established  require^iients  of  weli  éra.duated  nîaô- 
A '.-^nitudes,  of  simplicity,  of  subordination  of  tne  inasses  and 
members  to  the  whole,  oi  truth  and  naturalness,   It  only  req- 
uired  an  external  impulse  for  its  public  récognition,  and  th- 
is  came  from  Scotland,  tùere  the  roroantic  sensé  lay  deeply  w 
within  the  soûls  of  tne  oeople,  and  wnere  the  enthusiasTi  for 
the  landscaoe  expressea  itself  in  tne  close  relations  of  art 
and  nature.   Already  in  Wren's  time  and  in  his  works  apcear 
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in  siigat  be^innings  or  roœaiitic  tendency  beside  classicisffl. 
Tbis  found  in  a  characteri^tic  way  animated  aoproval  in  the 
oroader  masses  of  the   Snélish  oeoole,  then  among  the  leadiné 
(Basters.   In  the  year  1742  was  oublisiied  the   first  work  on 
"Qotnic  arcliiteoture",  tnat  aives  a  historioai  description  of 
tne  Gotflic  style,  soeaks  of  "(eOLnic  orders"  and  éives  models 
for  tne  treatment  ox  clustered  oiers,  for  tracery,  battleonen- 
ts,  finiais  and  the  like.   It  also  ôives  that  kind  of  cap,  t 
that  is  formed  by  a   moulding  broken  around  the  window  lintel, 
eut  off  ât  eacn  side  witn  a  short  horizontal  addition,  thus 
beinô  a  forfn,  wnich  iater  found  such  wide  extension  on  tne  c 
continent  as  well. 

Roiïiantic  tendencies  and  the  love  for  nature  also  led  in  En- 
gland  to  an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  èardsn  architecture. 
f^ore   ciosely  Ihan  in  any  ottiSr  country  of  the  West,  the   rési- 
dence there  stands  in  direct  relations  to  nature.   'Ihe  Snéli- 
shiuan  had  from  before  a  spécial  love  for  living  in  éardens  in- 
stead  of  walled  streets.   He  did  not  build  a  house  and  then 
add  3  éarden  to  ib,  as  occurred  in  Italy  and  l^-rance,  but  he 
sought  in  tne  ground  area  available  the  aost  favorable  site 
for  the  house  between  the  already  existing  meadows  and  the 
groups  of  trees.   The  landscaoe  was  tnus  ôiven;  tne  house  «as 
added  to  it.   Witn  the  Renaissance  was  adoDted  tne  arcnitect- 
ural  desién  of  tne  éarden,  and  in  the  17  tn  century  the  ffren- 
^:J  en  garden  style  (page  83  *).  But  in  one  ooint  differ  the  gar- 
dées laid  out  in  iingland  froiu  Prencn  œodels,  oarticularly  in 
tnat  men  took  into  considération  the  natural  forfi  of  the  gro- 
und,  far  more  than  in  France.  Uen   included  hills,  great  du- 
mps  of  trees  and  the  like  in  tne  clan,  treated  the  great  ail- 
ey  as  a  lower  surface,  arranged  flower  oeds  and  seoarate  div- 
isions, whicn  were  to  serve  as  botanical  or  as  useful  êardens. 
Spécial  attention  was  devotea,  that  froin  definite  restiné  ûi- 
aces  Dioturesque  vie/fs  snould  be  afforded  over  irnoortant  Dor- 
tions  ot  the  landscaoe.   Men  also  sought  to  utilize  and  to  en- 
hance  tne  beauties  afforaed  by  nature.   îbey  also  soon  avoid- 
ed  tne  rectangular  subdivision.   îo  the  watercourses  were  le- 
ft  their  natural  undulating  windings,  and  followin^  thèse  wi- 
ndme  curves  ^ere  also  Piven  to  the  earden  walks.   Thus  ôrad- 
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Éraduaiiy  antil  aoout  tna   inj.dcile  oi  tna  13  th  century  in  Sne^ 
iand  waa  devaioDed  an  individuel  style,  that  of  tne  "fenôlisn 
sarden",  indépendant  ironi  tne  Prencn  desiôn  and  in  «any  resp- 
ects direcî/ly  opposed  to  ic.  Il   was  an  independent  resalt  of 
tne  strongly  empnasizea  reQuirement  oi  trutn  and  naturalnesa, 
in  tne  turtiier  oursuit  of  whion  men  icust  corne  to  tne  conclus- 
ion,  tnat  tne  arrangements  oroduced  by  nature  were  tne  sole 
moaels,  ana  tdat  one  must  dérive  :,:ie   conceotion  of  oeauty  of 
âardens  froin  nature  itself;  tne  idéal  of  earden  art  being  to 
be  souént  eitber  in  tne  careiul  losteriné  of  aatural  ôardens, 
or  in  new  f orras  in  iinitation  oi  sucn.   Tnis  imitation  was  con- 
ceived  as  cbieily  consiating  in  the  combination  and  collecti- 
on of  natural  landscape  ohenomena,  sorjiewhat  as  the  eye  of  the 
painter  sees  and  reproduoes  the  Deauties  of  nature.   The  Bnô- 
lish  garden  then  presented  Dortions,  often  even  miniature  vi- 
■_  ews  of  6Q9listi  landscape,  in  which  li,ght  éreen  lawns  on  slig- 
ht  swellin^s  of  tne  éround  and  shady  érouDs  of  trees  witn  com- 
parativeiy  limited  oerspeotives  foriii  tne  cnief  ohenomena, 

*  la  the  year  lô70  Lenotï^e  (oaqe  ^S)  came  to  honion,  ani  t 
ther-3  laii  out  Kensina  ton  lardens,  whi'Sh  in  mari',/  •uaya  reoall 
the   àesiaa    of    tne    oalaoe   Qa^àena    at    Versailles. 

T'he  severe  tendenoy  of  absolu  ce  natur^lness ,  avoidin^  ail 
arcistic  ai^ns  —  men  aven   au^  jp  dry  trees  and  set  tnern  in 
olooffiin^,  éardens  —  about  zna   middle  of  tne  18  tn  century, 
wnen  men  had  oecome  acquainted  witn  tne  Ofainese  ôardens,  aro- 
used  an   opposition  on  tne  oart  of  certain  artists,  who  judeed 
Dnese  înslisn  to  ne  too  dry,  too  little  adapted  to  oroduce  a 
artistic  and  ooetic  harmonies.   They  saw  the  hiéher  idéal  of 
éarden  architecture  only  in  the  combination  of  art  and  nature, 
in  the  comPination  of  lawns  and  booths,  clumps  of  trees  and 
temples,  bridées  and  rocks  etc.,  after  tne  model  >^iven  ny  tne 
r^hinese.   The»e  now  came  into  tneir  aesi^ns  temples,  Daéodas, 
artificial  ruins,  oarticulariy  tnose  of  mediaeval  character, 
and  even  mosques,  to  which  no  otner  use  was  assigned,  tnan  to 
enrich  the  views  in  the  ôarden  and  to  strongly  arouse  the  im- 
agination,  We  see  therein  expressions  of  the  romantic  tend- 
ency  worthy  of  considération,  wnicn  dommated  tne  inteliectu- 
al  and  artistic  life  of  tne  succeedm^  oeriod  . 
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II.   -MosG  irnDortant  Monuments. 

Ine  aiost.  oroiTunen'C  master  oi  fensiisii  arctiicecture  for  a  âen- 
aration,  Onriatooner  Wren  (1Ô32-1733),  was  first  eneaeea  as 
iBâtneinatician  and  orotessor  ox  astronorny  in  Oxford,  but  in  1 
1Ô61  came  into  relations  witn  arcnitecture  as  assistant  of  t 
tue  cniei  superintendent  of  ouildings  ana  tnenceforth  devoted 
nis  principal  interest  to  it.   In  the  year  lôôo  ne  went  to  P 
Baris,  where  ne  studied  Eerrault's  classicism  on  tbe  Louvre, 
and  some  years  later  also  to  Itaiy,  where  iie  became  acquaint- 
ed  witn  Bernini  and  followed  his  works  on  toe  churoh  of  3.  Pe- 
ter.  Wren  was  an  artist  nature  on  a  arand  scale,  wnose  stre- 
n^tn  cniefly  lay  m  construction.   In  nis  buildings  were  emo- 
loyed  ail  Systems  of  vaultin^  witn  great  certainty.   îhey  are 
.nodeis  in  tnis  resoect.   T*ne  Barocco  spirit  scarcely  appeared 
exceot  in  tne  powerful  enhancerrient  of  tne  êeneral  imoression 
and  in  the  oreference  for  éreat  exoedients.   îiie  arcnitectur- 
al  treatment  is  of  oarticular  purity  and  strengtn,  witn  a  Sh- 
arp drawing  of  tne  memoers  in  the  sensé  of  Palladian  art. 
(Éî*igs.  179/  130).  Only  in  the  ornanient  are  Barocco  forais  oc- 
casionaliy  Derceptinie.   ?ilren  showed  hiiiiselt  an  exoressed  r-e- 
•oresentative  of  a  scieotific  conceotion  of  art,  that  evident- 
ly  entirely  corresponaed  to  the  ïnslisn;  but  he  was  also  a  t 
typical  reoresenoative  of  the  oroud  feelin.p  of  tne  citizens 
and  of  tne  bold  and  enersetic  spirit  of  the  ândlisn  nation. 

After  tne  éreat  lire  in  London  in  tne  year  16ôô  architectu- 
ral Goffiaiissions  fell  to  Wren,  as  were  scarcely  assiénea  to  a 
any  otner  master  m  the  same  extent  and  greatness.   Particul- 
arly  fertile  was  his  activity  m  Protestant  churcn  architect- 
ure.  He  preoared  nearly  100  designs  for  cnurches,  more  than 
hall  of  which  were  execubed.   As  a  convinced  adhèrent  to  Pro- 
testantisiïi,  he  createa  purely  churches  for  oreachinâ  alniost 
without  execption,  for  which  he  prescrioed  many  new  solutions 
of  tne  ground  plan.   Wnere  existing  portions  of  ouildinis  we- 
re not  bo  be  utilized,  ne   chose  central  plans  as  a  rule,  ano 
according  as  the  ground  area  permittea,  he  developed  in  the 
fflost  diverse  variations  from  the  simple  hall  church  to  the 
complicated  polygonal  or  oval  domed  church  and  its  combmati- 
ons  with  longitudinal  structures.   Sor  tbe  fonn  of  éround  d1- 
an  and  tne  dimensions  of  tne  churches  is  responsible  an  Aet 
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of  tne  Ënglisti  Barliamenfc  of  the  year  1708,  cartainly  oriéin- 
ated  witn  Wren's  concurrence,  acoordinô  to  whicn  the  plan  oi 
CQe  cnurcn  shouid  oe  designed  exclusively  with  reéard  to  tnis, 
tnat  the  words  spoken  oy  the  oreacher  shoula  be  ciearly  audi- 
ble,  î'he  iimits  oi  hearing  were  fixed  at  50  ft.  in  front,  30 
ft.  at  the  sides  and  20  ft.  to  the  rear.  *  Ghurches  muât  not 
exceed  90  ft.  in  ienéth  and  ôO  it.  in  width.   In  regard  to  t 
the  internai  arrangement  Wren  left  to  the  altar  its  tradiDio- 
nal  position  as  a  rule.   Behind  and  above  it  a  broad  window 
admitted  abundant  li.ôht.   'The  pulpit  was  located  witnout  a  f 
fixed  ruie,  tDOst  coinmonly  at  tiie  side  of  the  altar.   It  no 
longer  aopears  as  a  fixed  member  in  the  architectural  organi- 
sai, but  is  treated  as  a  reading  aesk  and  like  furniture.  The 
notable  inclination  in  Protestant  church  architecture  for  tne 
insertion  of  sallerias,  esoecially  in  Germany,  rarely  appears 
in  Sngland.   In  its  place  freQuently  occur  uioderately  elevat- 
ed  galleries.   The?  internai  arcni&ecLure  is  siaiûla,  cùiefly 
mtended  for  in&ernai  eiiect.   Only  the  vaults  hâve  relief  or- 
narnentation.   Varieôated  oaintin^  waa  almost  entireiy  reject- 
ed.   41so  jiJEiâe  iroii  some  orincipal  wor'Ks  and  oorrespondmg 
to  relatively  sirflple  lor.'Ds  of  ground  Qlan,  tne  façades  recei- 
ved  no  richei?  arcùitectural  subdivision.   The  efiact  is  chie- 
ily  Dâsed  on  tne  arrangement  and  tne  enciosures  of  the  doorw- 
ays  and  Windows.   On  the  other  hand  great  attention  was  oaid 
to  tne  treatment  of  the  towers.   If  tney  were  designed  in  Re- 
naissance foroDs,  they  consist  of  a  souare  substruccure  comor- 
ising  one  or  aiore  stories,  a  main  story  erected  above  this  a 
and  richly  treated  oy  pilasters  or  columns,  an  attic  or  balus- 
trade .na  an  octagonal  or  round  spire,  that  is  comoosed  of  s 
several  loggia  or  lantern  structures  olaced  aoove  each  other. 
(Pies.  181,  182).   The  masses  are  oreferably  treatea  m  tne 
séries  of  antique  forms.   Wren  did  not  restricti  himself  to 
thèse  m  the  develooinent  of  the  towers;  he  returned  to  mediae- 
val  models,  even  ûy  préférence.   Tne  greater  number  of  the  t 
tovrers  built  by  nm  are  keob  within  Gothic  forms,  that  mdeed 
are  not  always  detailed  in  the  full  purity  of  Gotnic  architec- 
ture, but  always  exhibit  a  bold  grandeur  and  assiired  treatme- 
nt.   Wren  was  likewise  the  first  représentative  of  toat  eene 
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général  conceotion  common  in  the  second  half  oi  the  19  th  cen- 
tury,  that  the  arcciitectural  style  should  be  selecten  and  em- 
ployed  in  accordaao^  with  the  Durposes  or  tne  différent  buil- 
dings, as  the  arohitect  or  owner  thinks  oroper. 

*  It    is    to    be   oonsidereà    hère,     that   uaith    the   lack  o.f  disti- 
notneas   ia   Sngliah   aoeeoh,    good    hearin^j    lies   u)ithin  aafifowef 
limita,     thaa  f of   example    in   (iermany,    France    or   Italy^ 

Tiie  lirst  churcn  building  of  the  master  was  the  chapel  of 
PembroKe  pollege  m  Oambridge  (1303-1335).   înis  ùad  a  reota- 
nàular  plan  as  a  hall  charch  witn  ohoir  on  the  north  and  org- 
an  gallery  on  tne  opposite  side.   Among  tne  nuraerous  later 
and  smaller  churches  the  churcn  of  3.  Bride  in  Pleet  St.,  Ion- 
don,  coffiuienced  in  the  sarne  year  (1331)^  and  especially  S.  St- 
ephen's  church,  Wallbrook,  are  themost  famous.   The  former  is 
a  three  aisled  ûall  churcn  (?ig.  180)  with  a  tower  (Fig.  182), 
witn  stairways  in  ootn  leading  to  the  gallsry|  the  latter  be- 
ing  a  rectangalar  plan  witn  included  octagonal  central  area 
and  sinali  semicircular  apae,  beside  whicn  rises  a  tower. 

A  particularly  grand  com.-nission  was  received  by  Wren  in  tne 
puilding  01  the  catnedrai  of  3,  Paul  in  London,  tnat  was  to 
be  erecced  insbeaô  of  ohe  Got^uxo  ui.-xiJOi(jox  ohurcn  destroyed 
by  rire,   Wren  was  inclined  to  tne  central  oian,   He  desiéned 
an  octagonal  domeâ  area  about  which  were  arrangea  polygonal 
chapels  on  eacn  side.   On  tùs  principal  axis,  ne  extendea  tn- 
is  entirely  synometrical  plan  toward  tne  entrance  by  a  chapel 
and  an  open  colu^nar  portioo,  at  tne  opposite  side  oy  a  small 
c^>>  seàicircular  apse  as  a  choir.   Dut  this  plan  did  not  receive 
the  approvai  of  kmé  Snarles  II,  who  as  a  zealous  adhèrent  of 
Sôtholicism  required  a  considération  of  the  traditional  basil- 
ican  plan,   the  second  design  was  executed  in  1675-1710,  and 
shows  a  corataination  of  the  centrai  buildin=^  with  the  basilica. 
(Pia,  133).   An  octagonal  doued  area  oocupies  the  entire  wif- 
th  of  tne  nave  and  in  combination  witn  four  very  snort  arms 
forras  a  SreeK  cross.   Aa.ioininQ  this  on  the  main  axis  is  a  n 
nave  composed  of  three  bays,  beiore  wnich  is  placed  a  Siiîall 
sinâle  aisled  transverse  aisle  and  an  entrance  oortico  Detw- 
een  façade  tôwers;  on  tne  other  side  lies  a  ohoir  of  eoual  w 
widtn  and  likewise  composed  of  tnree  aisles  wit-n  a  polysonal 
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aose;  aie  both  sides  oï    Ihe   doraed  area  13  arran^ed  one  Day  of 
the   same  widtn  as  a  LranseoD.   The  dimensions  are  unusually 
ôreat.   In  lena&n  tne  éround  plan  exceeds  tiiat  of  Goloéne  ca~ 
thedral,  and  the  heieht  even  suroasaes  that  of  the  cathedral 
01  ffèorence.   îhe  internai  treatment  (i?ié.  184)  exiiibits  the 
System  of  ou.nerous  Barocco  oJQurches;  oasilican  plan,  oier  ar- 
cades witn  single  Qorintiiian  oilasters,  horizontal  returned 
cornioe,  above  it  beins  a  oaraoet  attic  and  Windows,  which  ia- 
tersect  the  vaults,  the  latter  formed  as  circular  donnes.  'The 
façade  (5*iô,  179)  nas  two  storees,  which  —  in  contradiction 
to  the  basilioan  structure  requiriQp  low  side  aisle^s  —  are 
also  carried  around  the  sides  at  the  same  height,  witn  horiz- 
ontal -Tiain  cornioe  and  oarapet  balustrade,  above  which  jrise 
only  the  two  front  towers,  the  pediment  over  tne  façade  of  t 
the  raiddle  aisle  and  the  transepts  on  the  teansverse  axis. 
ixtre/nely  imoressive  is  the  treatment  of  the  dôme,  that  domi- 
^^ates  tne  entire  building,   The  drum  is  surrounded  for  two-t 
thirds  its  heignt  by  an  open  portico  witb  a  balustrade  gall- 
ery.   Sroin  the  crowning  cornice  of  tne  upper  part  of  tne  drum, 
conistrucoed  as  a  nali  story,  rises  the  dôme  in  a  bold  and  el- 
âstic  outline  to  tne  lantern,  iuhich  in  a  peculiar  way  is  tre- 
ated  as  tne  reduced  upper  story  of  a  tower.   In  favor  of  a 
well  calculatea  external  effect  tne  ^re^t  înatneinatician  and 
tneorist,  who  otherwise  strove  so  strongly  for  truth  and  suit- 
ability,  yielded  inany  conséquences  detracting  froa  the  organ- 
isiîi  01  the  structure.   As  already  indicated,  the  upper  story 
of  the  side  aisles  is  merely  a  snarû  architecture.   The  mas  ter 
resortêd  to  this  expédient  in  order  to  give  to  the  colossal 
dôme  a  correspondmg  substructure,   âven  this  is  a  sham  con- 
struction, that  conecals  the  internai  construction  of  tne  dôme. 
Tne  later  consists  of  a  rounded  sheli  stilted  over  the  circu- 
lar lorm,  throuén  its  vertex  openine  bems  visiole  a  second 
more  strongly  stiltea  sneLl  ouilô  in  conical  foriio.   The  cons- 
truction is  develooed  with  strict  calculation  and  is  a  splen- 
did  work  m  exécution.   The  architectural  détails  of  the  ext- 
ernal  and  internai  arcnitecture  are  correct,  desiâned  in  sév- 
ère classicism,  nut  on  tne  whole  are  cold  and  tasteless.   Yet 
tne  ôfiect  of  tne  interior  is  imoosin'^,  ana  iiKewise  tnat  01 
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tne  external  rjppearance.   The  doine  is  majes ticaliy  enthroned 
witli  its  massive  suDstracture  above  the  sea  of  houses  of  t-he 
colossal  City.   3.  Paul's  oatnedral  is  the  ereatest  church  of 
tne  Protestant  world.   Tt  is  artistically  iron  .^  single  spurt, 
since  the  master  iwas  hlinself  permitted  to  bring  to  corapletion 
fiis  colossal  work. 

'     Wren's  first  création  in  secular  architecture  was  the  Shel- 
don  Théâtre  at  6xford  (1303),  a  ôreat  hall  structure  intended 
for  oublie  asseinolies,  for  wnose  olan  must  nave  served  tne  t 
'Théâtre  of  Marcellus  in  Rome.   The  exterior  aopears  as  a  pol- 
ygonal ouildine  witn  rusticated  arcades  m  tne  eround  story, 
a  Dilaster  order  in  tne  upper  story,  couibled  Windows  and  an 
attic  above  the  principal  cornioe,  behind  which  rises  an  oct- 
agonal  dôme  admitting  li^nt  iroiii  above  the  centre,   Among  tne 
numerous  later  secular  buildings  of  the  master  —  there  are 
attributed  to  him  8  collège  nalls,  35  halls  for  city  officia- 
is, 4  palaces  and  more  than  40  other  notable  structures  —  a 
are  to  be  mentioned  the  ILibrary  of  îrinity  Collège  at  Gaanori- 
dge  (1Ô7Ô-1Ô92),  a  wmg  treeted  in  powerful  and  nobly  handced 
lorms  o±  the  Itaiian  renaissance,  as  well  as  the  rebuilding 
01  tne  eascern  portion  of  Haapton  Court,  on  which  ne  produced 
a  dis^nified  eiiect  in  bricK  architecture  with  enclosures  of 
eut  stone.(^iê.  135 ).   As  the  chief  undertakiné  of  Wren  in  t 
tne  domain  of  secular  architecture  must  rank  his  part  on  tne 
HosDital  at  Greenwich,  one  of  the  sreatest  architectural  Wor- 
ks in  the  oountry.  The  extenéed  plan  soreads  symmetrically 
at  both  sides  frorn  two  courts  lying  one  behind  tûe  other,  and 
whose  raiddle  line  coïncides  witn  the  principal  axis.   The  fr- 
ont and  larger  court  has  an  aDoroximately  square  area;  it  is 
open  on  tne  façade  toward  the  Thaaies.  (Fis.  136).   At  tne  mio- 
dle  of  the  inner  siae  a  oroad  flisnt  of  sLeus  leads  to  the  se- 
cond court  forffiin^  a  terrace  and  likewise  open  at  the  rear  s 
side,  narrow  between  two  imposm^  doraed  buildings  bwt  very  d 
deep.   At  the  two  longer  sides  this  is  flanken  by  enciosed  b 
Duildinês  only  at  the  front  and  rear  angles,   The  connection 
between  thèse  ansle  buildings  is  cormed  by  colonnades.   Thro- 
usn  tnem  one  casses  to  anotner  rectangular  court,  each  of  wh- 
ich is  enciosed  by  three  iings  ôrouoed  m  U-form.   The  outli- 
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outiiru-:  oc  tne  ^'-narnii  ûl^n  locus    -i   reoGanyie  oi  vsisL  diniens- 
io.is.   '['nc^  sbra3Gar-es  were  Deyuti  ny  Jonn  /«eob  m  tne  yenr 
1037  as  a  roy-îl  oyiace  top  Gnari-as  11,  out  reDuiit  as  a  hoso- 
ital  afLer  Lhe  year  lôP4 .   The  mènerai  arrr-iineerDen  t  of  tne  bu- 
;;^y^;ilâin-?s  musL  na  aibrioubed  co  Wrer],  wno  execu  teo  nna  aO'Tiinat- 
in?  Dorc-ions  oi  cna  struo&res,  tne  two  aoined  Daildin^s  ano  t 
tne  coloaaades . 

uik;^  nis  araat  preoecesaor  'Jones,  iïren  »vas  an  excellant  ar- 
oniuect  m  resara  to  Lne  suitaoilic.y  or  nis  solutions  oi  tne 
erouna  Pian.   Bis  créations  are  ai^tmeuisnea  oy  weli  caicul- 
atea  ïocm   ana  ârouoiat;  of  rooins,  convenieat  connection  and  a 
accessabilioy  wiuii  aDundant  access  of  air  and  lient.   In  nis 
Gonceotion  of  art  ne  aoes  not,  like  Jones,  stana  oirectly  in 
tne  Datns  aesit?nated  oy  Palladio;  ne  rather  inclines  totvard 
tne  elder  Mansart.   His  srandeur,  enerôy  and  fresnness,  nis 
souna  under^tandin^  of  men  ana  nis  sovereiôn  Dower  over  space 
ana  cons traction  ensura  nirt  a  place  arnoniâ  tne  most  i/r^portant 
iiiasters  oi  postineaiaeval  arciji  tac  tare. 

donn  Vanoruôn  (loô3-175ô),  a  contemoorary  of  7»ren  and  tne 
liiûst  estcaifiad  artist  oesin^a  ùi^w,    tne  raor-seuta tive  of  tnat 
art  tendency,  tn.-it  Piacaa  itseli'  la  tna  service  ol  tne  aosol- 
atc  princss  <^ao,   oi  tna  anscrupuioas  court  lire  oc  tne  Kiny  a 
and  tne  nooility,  was  entirely  a  Sarocco  master-  of  ^reat  yif- 
ts,  cheerial,  cola  ana  éraceiul  m  nis  arcnitactare,  ont  too 
litti9  severe  ,viLn  m'î-seli,  ior  ni??  wort^s  to  be  as  well  ooris- 
idarad,  carefall.y  worKea  ont  and  harmonioasly  couipleted  as  t 
tnose  of  Vv'ren.   Ha  soon  found  ni^nsalf  in  violent  contradicti- 
on witn  tne  soin  g  of  tna  înglisn  citizen  class,  striviné  for 
trutri  ana  soliaity.   rîis  buildinés  show  externally  a  poihpous 
^ranocur.   Tney  iiava  a  coIoss-mI  axtent,  freoaently  at  tne  co- 
SG  ol  ù\à   suitability  ana  conveniance  of  tna  solution  ol  tne 
arouna  plan.   F'or  tne  later  works  is  notable  a  aaterrriinina  i 
iniluence  of  ï^'rencn  cnateau  clan  on  tne  arran-:?,8Tiant  of  tne 
séquence  of  roo:fis  ôù^'y    tna  mtroauction  of  >2reat  ^aliènes. 
tne  arcni tectura  l  treatmant  in  çeneral  as  well  as  in  détail 
nisses  tne  refinea  faeline  for  tne  effect  ol  tne  masses,  of 
tne  proportions  oi  tne  différent  parts  to  eaon  otner,  of  tne 
Hiemoars  ana  tna  arcni tecturai  //orK.   In  tne  treatmant  ol  tne 
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forifls  wit/ii  ail  other  fraedom,  there  reacLs  tnat  classicisii, 
rtitn  wbicn  ne   hâve  Deoo'oe  acquaintei  in  its  0atcn  native  la- 
nd.   Tn  contrast  c,o  the  vain>^iorious  external  arcbitecture, 
wûich  as  a  rule  far  exceeas  tne  oroDortions  siven  Dy  tne  ao- 
provcil  01  tne  buiidiiiâ,  the   internai  art  recèdes.   It  apoears 
neglected  and  13  cniefly  calculated  to  express  hollow  Grande- 
ur and  repellent  diè^nicy, 

Vanbrugh's  firsG  and  also  mdead  hia  oest  work  is  tne  chat- 
eau  of  Howard  Gastle  in  Yorkshirs,  built  m  1702-1786  for  tûe 
counts  or  Oariisle.   î^e  Rround  plan  is  kept  in  very  anirnated 
outlines  and  consists  of  an  unusually  elongated  garden  wing 
at  righc  angles  to  tne  principal  axis,  wnicn  contains  tne  us- 
ual  séries  of  rooms  doerspecti^e)  after  the  ifiodel  of  Versail- 
les.  Beiore  it  lies  tne  coiuparatively  s^nall  iniddle  building 
as  the  main  structure,  in  whicn  is  found  a   circular  doîced  ha- 
ll on  the  principal  axis  with  stairways  at  each  side  leadinô 
to  tne  uppsr  story.   Narrow  passades  connect  the  middle  buil- 
ding with  the  two  wings,  that  forrn  between  them  tne  éreat  co- 
urt 01  honor,  ooen  in  froat  and  rounded  at  the  angles  by  arch- 
ed  ôalleries.   Ine  iCain  ouildins  nas  a  colu-nnar  order  co'/ipri- 
sins  two  stories  Nith   round-arcned  Windows,  and  above  it  ext- 
ends  a  dôme  on  a   nisn  arum.  (^ig.  187).   ïne  side  wings  encl- 
osmg  the  court  01  oonor  aDoroximate  in  their  rusticâtion  to 
cne  iï'rencn  arcnitecture  of  tne  Rococo  perioa.   Ouner-wise  the 
forfft  treatment  re.ûaios  witnin  a  sirnplicity  recaliing  Dutcn 
art.   Ta  the  mterior  oredominates  a  severe  architectural  sub- 
division.  In  the  ornarnent  aooears  the  sneèl  work  in  combina- 
tion  ïïith  a  crisû  naturalistn  in  a  usually  dry  lEodeliaô.   îhe 
effect  01  tne  whole  is  based  on  the  vast  dimensioas  and  the 
loose  eroupinQ  01  che  arcnitectural  .masses,  tnat  nave  in  tne- 
se  conaiLions  but  lew  contrary  exannoles.   Vanbruèn  was  also 
/^eneaéea  on  tne  Hosoitai  of  Greenwicn.   But  tnere  but  few  par- 
ts of  Puildin^s,  wnicn  can  be  cetdcceù    to  nis  autnorshio.   As 
his  chief  worK  generally  cassas  oalace  81enheiin  near  Oxford, 
that  tne  it-nalisn  nation  nad  huilt  for  the  duke  of  V-arloorouân 
in  ô]:>a-ti'cude  for  nis  lamous  deeds  ana  m  Temory  01  nis  victo- 
ry  of  BlenheliTi  (Blmanaim  near  HScnstadt  m  B^averia,  1704), 
ODtainea  in  co'aoïndtion  vvitn  prince  5u2ene  ovsr  tne  Bavarians 
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afld  lue   S'rencn,   Tne  ôroand  olaii  has  several  recollections  oi 
Versaillv^s;  a  êreat  court  or  honor  enclosed  m  front  by  colon- 
nades and  diminished  Loward  ï.be  rear  by  orojections,  in  each 
winô  being  an  internai  court  with  the  housekeepiné  rooms  on 
thii   outside,  i'he   wings  are  connected  with  tne  master's  rési- 
dence by  an  open  gallery.   înis  follows  tne  f'rencn  model  in 
tne  arrangement  oi  tne  rooms.   The  architecture  (Pig.  138)  d 
does  DOL  riae  to  an   eifect  éorresponding  to  tne  grandeur  of 
tû8  plan.  H'tïe   accents  are  wrongly  placed  and  are  too  little 
balanced.  The  architect  lavisùed  abundant  wealtft  on  tne  dec-^ 
orations,  where  sirnolicity  snouid  hâve  been,  but  on  tne  cont- 
rary  is  plain,  where  a  rien  and  powerfal  treatment  should  be 
expeoted.  Ths  lonns  oi  détails  are  freouently  neglected,   T 
The  oighest  oarts  of  the  corner  pavillons  are  arcnitectaral 
productions,  tnat  would  make  tne  architect  trained  in  a  clas- 
sical  sensé  shake  his  head.   uikewise  the  internai  architect- 
ure (Fig.  199)  is  scarcely  satisiactory  in  regard  to  the  org- 
anic  develooment  of  tne  members  m  accordance  witn  the  Durpo- 
se  oi  tne  rooms  and  tneir  proportions,  in  spite  of  the  soaci- 
ousness  and  tne  expenditure  for  magnificence.   îhe  artistic 
iifipor tance  oi  tne  oalace  lies  in  tne  oictupesque  sroupin-?  oi 
tne  arcnitectaral  .masses,  la  the  cnarinin;^  olacinô  oi  thèse  in 
Ghe  landscaoe,  and  tne  talentea  rnanner  in  wnich  tne  rcaster  d 
orousht  tnem  into  connoetion  with  the  palace  by  ornamental  a 
architecture,  bridges,  circular  temoles,  statues  and  vases. 

A  school  pursuing  his  course  fartner  did  not  adhère  to  Van- 
Drugh.   Wren's  style  of  architecture  nad  a  greater  suitabili- 
ty  to  inglish  needs.   Ano  tnus  this  niaster  had  tne  satisfact- 
ion 01  seeing  his  art  continued  oy  a  great  number  of  puoils. 
Among  tnera  Sicholas  nawks-noor  (died  1785)  stood  in  the  first 
rank.   This  architect  was  likewise  much  e?r.ployed,  inherited 
Wren's  office  as  cnief  arcoitect  of  tne  capital,  and  built  t 
the  extensive  château  of  Saston  Newton  in  NortnaiiiDtonsnire 
(1713),  whicn  in  grandeur  of  clan  is  nardly  inferior  to  Van- 
orugn's  Works. 

While  on  the  fnglish  soil  of  tne  island  kinédoiB  the  tnree 
masters  oientioned,  and  especially  tne  two  last,  did  not  refrta- 
in  entirely  opposed  to  tne  Bar.ooco  style,  tne  school  oi  Jones 
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wàs  continuad  in  cne  nortnern  part,  m  Scotlanâ.   Bis  nost  i 
i.oiDortant  foiiower  tnere  was  Williafn  Bruce  (died  1710),  whose 
chief  work,  tne  cnateau  oi  Hooetoun  House  (1Ô98-1702),  repeci- 
ts  on  a  great  scale  tne  Paliadian  motiva  of  Villa  Rotanda. 
(Voluiie  2,  Da,^e  230).   William  âdam  (died  1743)  later  develoo- 
ed  an  extrei^ely  rich  activity.   r^is  buildings  are  indeed  inf- 
erior  in  greatness  of  conception  to  tne  contemporary  norks  of 
ânglish  mastars.  Dut  excel  them  Dy  the  ricner  treatment.   Be 
executed  tûe»  in  a  renaissance  more  nearly  aDproxioiating  the 
art  style  of  Wren,  but  aiso  was  a  restorer  of  Sotnic,  which 
,' ,,^  is  important  in  the  bistory  of  art.  Toe  château  of  Douglas 
Gastle  erected  by  niœ  is  entireiy  executed  m  tne  native  forao 
of  œediaeval  caatis  designs. 

In  inôland  the  tneorists  succeeding  tne  ôreat  freely  créat- 
ive aiasters  (page  201)  introduced  a  nev?  epoch  of  tne  most  sé- 
vère classicisaj.  In  their  works  James  3ibbs  (1Ô74-1754)  sta- 
nds in  the  first  place,  ^e   was  oorn  in  Scotland,  made  his  s 
studies  in  îtaly,  indeea  in  iMilan  at  tne  school  lollowing  Ju- 
vara  (page  33).  His  lorst  work,  tne  church  of  3.  Mary  le  St- 
rand  in  London  (1717),  is  a  one  s  tory  desiàn  witn  a  choir  ap- 
se,  a  seffiicircular  open  portico  oefore  tna  lacaae,  a  rien  two 
s  tory  îacade  arcniLacture  extenam^  around  it,  and  an  eleeant 
tower,  that  rising  above  the  crincioal  racaae  in  a  spiritea 
flDanner,  passes  froiTi  tne  rectaneuler  Dase  intc  tne  square.  His 
second  ana  teore  irnoort^nt  cborcn  of  S.  iviart-in-in-ine-Fields 
m  bondon  (1721-1726)  is  core  strikingiy  characteristic  of  t 
the  style  of  the  master,  and  on  account  of  its  refined  archi- 
tecture obtained  laiDortance  as  a   model,   It  nas  one  façade  t 
tower  consistiné  of  two  pilaster  stories  and  an  interaiediate 
story  for  the  cIogk,  ana  a  nexasLyle  Corintnian  portico  of  n 
noble  proportions  recallin.e  tne  Super^a  near  Turin,  (Paee  38). 
Tne  antique  temple  façade  accordiniè  to  the  scoeaie  astabiishea 
oy  Palladio  was  slniost  generally  tne  rule  for  this  time,  not 
only  tor  churches,  but  also  for  secular  boildin;5s.   Gioos  was 
also  tne  Creator  of  tne  Radcliife  Dibrary  in  Oxford  (1737- 
1747),  a  peculiar,  well  proportioned  and  diânified  circular 
Duilaing.  (?iô.  190).   On  an  oc&a^onal  rusticated  substructu- 
re stands  a  columuar  order  of  three-quarter  Corintnian  colura- 
ns 
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comorisinô  a  princioai  and  an  interrfieâiate  story,  wûicû  are 
set  in  oairs,  with  a  uiassive  comice  and  érownin^  balustrade. 
Benind  this  rises  over  the  central  room  in  an  élégant  curve 
a  dôme  witn  lantern.  'The  lower  story  is  not  entirely  i'ree 
froDD  french  echoes;  but  the  uDper  structure  has  Dowerful  Fal- 
iadian  Renaissance  forais.   In  the  latter  is  also  keot  the  two 
'story  Senate  Hoase  st   Cambridge  (1730),  an  entirely  synmetri- 
cal  plan,  witn  a  projection  crowned  py  a  pediruent  at  tjoe  coid- 
dle  of  the  façade,  which  is  subaivided  Dy  a  columnar  order. 
In  the  happy  adaptation  of  his  works  to  tne  given  conditions, 
QibDs  proves  hiicseli  to  be  the  most  ^iited  loliower  of  Wren. 

Colin  Ganipbell  (dieo  1739)  xro'i)  Scotlana,  freouently  termeo 
"Vitruvius  Britannicus",  nas  oecoiae  known  less  oy  his  archit- 
ectural tnan  by  his  literary  activity  (page  201).   He  celebra- 
ted  Palladio  as  tne  hiàhest  Jiaster  of  true  art,  but  otnerwise 
was  a  zealous  admirer  of  Inléo  *îones,  into  whose  paths  he  en- 
deavored  to  aéain  lead  Snglish  architecture.   Of  his  buildin- 
gs, tne  Château  of  Houghton  hall  in  Norfolk,  1722-1735,  is  t 
the  best  work.   But  the  isaster  was  not  permitted  to  entirely 
exécute  his  noble  aesign,  a  severe  création  in  the  sensé  of 
Palladio. 

Christopher  '/fren  tne  Younger,  the  son  of  the  Previously  men- 
tioned  ôreat  aaster,  appeared  esoecially  in  the  treatmenb  of 
the  ground  plan.   9is  I^arlborough  House  in  London  (1710)  per- 
mits  tne  récognition  of  the  types  of  the  clans  of  VanPrugh's 
chateaus  snd  perhaps  lorms  a  staee  preliininary  to  thein. 

As  a  rnaster  witn  refmed  feeling  also  George  Dance  the  H-ld- 
er  (1Ô95-17Ô3)  was  esteemed,  the  Creator  of  the  imposiné  Man- 
sion  House  in  nonaon  (1739-1753),  which  the  soirit  of  the  hi- 
ôh  Renaissance  appears  to  influence  witn  a  clsrif ic8.&ion  and 
neiôhtanin^  by  classistic  granaeur.   îne  façade  (Pig.  191)  h 
has  3  Corinthian  order  standin,9  on  a  low  oase  and  extending 
through  two  stories,  a  nexastyie  portico  witn  an  attic  and  b 
balustrade  parapet  of  extraordmarily  noble  desian. 

'Tne  severest  aaong  tne  tneorists  also  belon^iug  to  tne  fir- 
st  half  of  the  18  th  century  in  regard  to  a  purely  scientific 
conception  of  arcnitecture  was  WilliaiD  Kent  (1Ô85-1743).   He 
also  became  known  as  a  oainter  and  particularly  as  tne  pri.Tiafy 
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creaî-or  of  tnat  inglisn  System  oï  ûaràeniivè.,    tnat  désires  ia 
tne  ôarden  ûotnine  œore  than  nature  will  give  (  oase  203). 
Kent  estaolisiied  a  simole  ana  noble  tose   oî   arcnitactural  Wo- 
rks as  tlîe  first  reqaireiTient.   Be  required  severe  modération 
witn  intentional  rejection  of  ail  auperfluous  accessories.  In 
gênerai  ne  souôot  eiiect  less  in  tna  meinoers  than  in  tne  sur- 
faces, îo  tûe  façades,  besides  the  coloinnar  Dorticos,  ne  ga- 
Jr'Ve   onlv  carefaliy  drawn  comices  and  irodest  enclosures  for  t 
tne  Windows.   In  tne  interior  fie  oreferred  for  tne  ornanient 
of  xbe  walls  recessed  relief  panels  and  niches  with  statues. 
At  tne  transition  f  roni  the  walls  to  tne  «eilino  ne  re.iected 
the  transition  cavetto.  Besides  the  coffered  ceiling,  whose 
panels  he  treated  entirely  witn  ess  and  leai  mouldinâs,  rose- 
ttes and  the  like,  he  also  employed  beam  ceilings.   In  the  o 
ornament  acantiius  scrolls,  laurel  branches  and  leaves  in  oom- 
bination  with  ériffins,  vases,  masks  and  eiBDleiDS  oear  the  sa- 
me   charac&er,  tnat  aopeared  later  in  tne  H-mpire  style.   In  t 
this  fflode  was  executed  uncier  Sent's  cnarée  the  internai  arch- 
itec&ure  of  OamiDbell's  Housnton  Hall.   His  best  unifiea  ana 
cosîipletea  v»orK  is  château  HolKam  (i:^orfolK),  tne.  principal  wo- 
rk  01  tne  œatured  ninglish-Ralladian  classicisîB.   îne  plan  aif- 
fers  fcoin  the  usuai  one  m  chateaus  of  tnis  tima,  especially 
Dy  the  arrangement  Deco/ne  coiiimon  after  F'rencn  models,  in  s  m 
manner  particularly  characterizing  Snélish  oeculiarities.  The 
living  rooffls  are  tnere  placed  in  pavillons,  wnico  are  far  sep- 
aratea  as  inaeoenaenp  ouildings  and  only  cooneoted  at  the  an- 
gles by  narrow  galleries  like  corridors  with  Loe  iBain  buildi- 
ng, contaming  tne  prooer  festal  and  social  apartments  (Pi.é. 
1^3),   'Tne  reason  for  tnis  is  that  in  Ëngland  it  was  desired 
to  bring  the  livin^  rooms  into  the  closest  possible  connecti- 
on with  the  earden,  to  bave  views  of  &nis  on  ail  sides.   On 
the  otner  nand  the  social  requirements  differed  tnere  from 
those  in  France.   In  Prence  tne  social  life  end  custoins  wers 
doîDinated  Dy  the  mistress,  and  ner  inclination  for  farniliar 
and  intimate  comfort,  but  m  fengland  by  tne  œaster,  who  even 
st  tneir  assemblies  and  feasts  occupied  hirnself  with  hieh  pol- 
itics  and  the  discussion  of  irnoortant  questions  of  tne  day, 
■/land  required  rooffis  for  assemblages,  which  stood  in  no  nearer 
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relations  to  tbose  intended  for  faiBily  uae,   This  arrangement 
of  tbe  ground  pian  enjoyed  oarticular  favor  in  tne  great  Sing- 
iish  buildings  of  tbe  18  th  century?  it  is  typical  for  tbe 
house  plans  publisbed  in  Vitruvius  Sritannicus  (paée  201),  in 
wbicb  tbe  Connecting  galleries  indeed  mostly  appear  as  puadr- 
ant-sbaped  colonnades.  î'bey  presented  for  tbe  structure  tbe 
advantage  foreseen  in  tbe  plan,  tbe  allowing  of  tbe  isain  buil- 
ding to  appear  iBore  majestic.   îbe  façade  of  cbateau  Holkbam 
is  distinguished  by  a  colossal  bexaétyle  portico  on  tbe  prin- 
cipal axis,  but  it  otberwiae  Im^  a  very  plan  treatment  of  tbe 
surfaces.   As  a  second  prôueipal  work  of  tbe  master  is  to  be 
mentioBed  tbe  widely  extended  and  treated  witb  animation,  pal- 
ace of  Hoseguards  in  Wbiteball,  wbose  façade  rejects  columns 
and  is  satisf ied  witb  ashlar  work  and  round  arcbes  in  tbe  gr- 
ound story,  witb  ine  same  in  tbe  principal  story  of  tbe  midd- 
le  and  side  projections,  (^ig.  193).   Kent,  in  bis  conception 
of  art  and  in  bis  entire  external  and  internai  arcbitecture, 
was  tne  direct  precureor  of  tbe  later  Neo-Classicisoi. 
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-  ■:'  7.   Architecture  in  the  Period  of  tne  Barocco  aûà 

fiococo  ètyles  m  penmark,  Sweden  anô  Norway. 

In  DSè^i\^ARK  in  tne  second  balf  of  tne  17  tn,âna  tne  lirst  q 
quarter  of  tne  13  tn  century,  on  account  of  tiie  unfortunate 
participation  of  tne  Danes  m  the  tnirty  yeara'  wap,  oroduci- 
ng  wars  with  Sweden,  the  political  and  internai  conditions  w 
were  not  favorable  for  a   further  develooment  of  architecture, 
that  attained  such  a  hiéh  stage  in  the  Renaissance,   Sirst  un- 
der  Christian  VI  (1730-174Ô)  and  S'rederic  V  (1746-1765),  aue 
on  tne  one  nand  to  the  strictly  neutral  position  of  thèse  two 
iDonarchs  in  regara  to  foreiôn  events,  on  the  other  to  the  ex- 
écution of  bénéficiai  reforas  in  the  entire  administration  a 
and  the  effective  lostering  of  cofflHierce  and  industries,  was 
introduced  an  advance,  which  in  tne  second  half  of  the  18  th 
century  caused  Deninark  to  flourish  sreatly. 

Durine  tnis  time  tne  Danish  court  and  intellectual  life  was 
princioally  under  the  influence  of  nortn  Sermany,  and  accord- 
ingly  tne  develoûor^ent  of  D.nish  arcnitecture,  even  if  French 
and  Italian  influences  sometirues  aopeared.   The  architectural 
activity  itself  cûieily  lay  in  the  hands  oi  native  .r-asters. 

îhe  couDt  and  tne  entire  population  were  converted  to  Prot- 
estantism  and  saw  the  most  important  architectural  problern  f 
lirst  in  the  erecuion  oi  churches,  that  snould  correspond  to 
tne  reformed  churcn.   In  the  new  and  flourishinô  capital  of 
Copenhagen  was  erected  in  1637-1650  the  church  of  tne  Trinity, 
for  wûicn  kinô  Christian  IV  himseif  prepared  the  desien.   It 
is  a  three  aisled  vaulted  hall  church  on  a  rectanéular  ground 
plan  Hith  the  angles  eut  off  at  one  end,  and  with  s  massive 
round  tower  attached  at  the  entrance  end  (this  was  originally 
intended  for  astronomical  observations),  ^he  clan  of  the  ch- 
urch as  a  nave,  the  buttresses  and  even  the  oosition  of  the 
f  oulpit  on  a  isiddle  pier  still  allows  the  icediaeval  arranéeffl- 
ent  to  fee  visible.   A  free  création,  exclusively  considering 
the  needs  of  Protestant  worshio,  is  tne  church  of  tne  Saviour 
at  Gopenhagen,  built  in  1638-1694  Dy  Lambert  von  Haven,  a  cen- 
tral structure  witn  a  square  nrincipal  roora,  that  is  enlarâed 
on  each  side  by  a  rectangular  exedra.   At  tne  intersections 
of  the  lines  of  its  wails  stand  four  square  oiers,  that  supo- 
ort  the  ctîoss  vaults  constructed  of  wood.   In  tne  entrance  e 
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exedra  is  built  a  square  tower,  thac  in  the  top  story  casses 

iDto  an  octaeon,  and  is  crowned  by  a  ateeo  circular  spire,  ar- 
ound  Hhich  an  external  frea  stair^^ay  is  carried  like  a  ramp 
to  the  apex,  29-5.3  fc.  hi^h.   Tne  construction  is  with  brick- 
work  in  very  siœole  Barocco  forias.   Tbe  principal  work  of  Dan^ 
isb  ciiurch  architecture  of  tbe  Barocco  period  is  the  Prederic 
■cnurcn  (marole)  in  aopenbagen,   Tt  was  designed  and  bemun  in 
1749  Py  Nicholas  Mattbew  Ëistved  (1701-1754;  paee  220),.direc- 
tor  of  the  Cooennagen  Art  Âcademy,  was  continued  in  1795  Dy  t 
the  architect  Nicholas  Henry  Jardin  (1720-1799),  called  from 
France .  'îhe  structure  nowever  oroved  too  large  and  too  costly 
for  tne  small  country.   In  the  year  1770  it  was  entirely  drop- 
ped,  but  was  again  taken  up  a  century  later,  and  after  a  simp- 
lification of  the  plans,  was  comoleted  in  1873-1894  by  P.^el- 
dahl.   ïhe  ground  plan  (Pig.  194)  forms  a  circular  central  ro- 
om  with  a  diameter  measuring  103.0  ft.  and  surrounded  by  12 
wide  piers,  a  very  narrow  outer  aisle  and  two  rectangular  pro- 
jections on  the  main  axis  as  porticos,  with  stairways  and  sub- 
ordinate  rooiBs.  On  the  one  story  structure  rests  the  drua  wi- 
th the  massive  donae  2ô2.o  ft.  high,  dominating  afar  the  view 
01  tne  City.  This  is  construc&ed  after  the  model  of  the  dôme 
of  3.  Reter'B  at  Borne,  Dut  in  its  external  aoDearance  it  loads 
^Jvery  heavily  the  comparatively  small  substructure.  (Pig.  195). 
î<he  architecture  remains  within  the  forms  of  a  classistic  cla- 
rified  iarocco.  %ùe   church  is  one  of  the  greatest  buildings 
for  Protestant  worshio.  ' 

î'he  more  iisportant  secular  structures  exclusively  belong  to 
the  18  tû  century.   The  ^mall  château  of  Predensborg  erected 
in  1720-1724  in  iBetnory  of  the  Banish-Swedish  peace  concluded 
shortly  before,  owes  its  famé  more  to  the  grand  park,  whose 
wide  and  great  aliey  is  esteemed  as  particularly  worth  seeing. 
Tne  Royal  oalace  of  ârcalienboré  was  built  about  1750  after  the 
plans  of  the  already  mentioned  Sigtved,  who  had  been  in  Vienna, 
Munich  and  Borne,  had  worked  under  PÔDpelraann  in  Warsay  and  Br- 
esden  (pages  174,  227),  and  since  1736  had  settled  in  bis  nat- 
ive land  of  Qenmark.   The  Amalienborg  consists  of  four  seoara- 
te  palaces,  treated  entirely  aiike  and  originally  intended  as 
résidences  for  tne  nobility,  that  are  symiaetrically  grouped  a 
around  tne  amalien  Place.   The  palaces  hâve  a  rectanéular  gro- 
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érouna  lorrû  witn  wide  orojections  at  the  middie.  (i?iô.  19ô). 
Jhe  ground  story  is  rusticaned,  the  upper  atory  bas  coupled  I 
lonic  columns  on  the  projection  and  pilasters  on  the  receding 
parts,  the  whole  with  a  form  treatment,  that  with  a  Barocco 
keynote  holds  tne  mean  betv^een  the  académie  Paliadian  classic- 
isiii  of  the  oerman  ana  Ëngiish  conceptions,  (figa.  260  on  page 
302),   îhe  JDOst  iiDportant  work  of  Banish  ôarooco  architecture, 
the  great  palace  of  ^Tederiksborg  erected  in  1732-1746  ander 
whristian  VI,  feii  a  sacrifice  to  a  lire  in  1794,   It  was  then 
restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  19  to  century  by  Cnr.  Pred. 
Hansen,  but  its  orincioal  parts  were  destroyed  in  the  year 
1884  Dy  a  second  fire.   The  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  the 
palace  (after  the  pians  of  Thorvald  Jergensen)  is  a  work  of  t 
tne  lEost  récent  time. 

NORWAY  even  appears  in  its  political  and  intellectual  depen- 
dence  upon  Denmark,  lastiné  throush  the  entire  13  th  century 
(volume  2,    Dagô  320),  to  hâve  retained  nouch  individuality,  oa- 
rticuiarly  to  hâve  gone  further  mto  tne  spécial  reguirements 
ior  Protestant  church  arcnitecoure.   Of  the  two  /fooden  churoh- 
es  erected  in  tne  17  th  century  at  Holmestrand  and  Arendai,  t 
tne  erouna  oian  oi  the  former  is  coroposed  of  tnree  rectanôular 
winâs  ooined  at  an  anôle  of  120°,  Dut  at  Arendai  of  a  regular 
octagon  with  risinô  rows  of  seats  arranôed  like  an  amphithéât- 
re oeneaLh  tne  gallenes.   Tne  church  of  tne  Saviour  at  Chris- 
tiana  erected  in  lô9o-ld99  oy  J.  Wigôers  as  a  brick  structure, 
is  a  single  aisled  cross  church  with  widely  orojecting  arnos, 
a  projecting  square  niain  tower  at  the  entrance  and  a  smali  po- 
lygonal stairway  tower  at  tne  risht  hand  anéle  of  the  façade. 
The  exterior  was  restored  in  mediaeval  forms  in  1348  by  the 
addition  of  plain  eut  stone  architecture  (granité).   Por  the 
New  churcn  at  pergen  (1700-1702)  likewise  constracted  in  stone, 
tne  T-shaped  ground  olan  was  chosen  (see  «round  plan  G  in  b'ig. 
121),  witn  tne  adaition  of  a  square  tower  at  tne  middie  of  the 
longer  side  of  the  principal  wing.   The  very  simole  exterior 
recalls  the  German-Huguenot  buildings,  and  by  the  hesvy  mansa- 
rd  roofs  built  over  the  wings  rather  aopears  as  a  hall  struct- 
ure, out  does  not  lack  tne  earnest  charaoter  of  a  churco. 

Tne  Douse  arcnitecture  adhered  to  the  traditional  wooden  con- 
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construotion,  wfaose  waroith  retaininë  aiatepial  was  prepared  wi- 
tn  great  aiructuûai  certainty  in  the  mountainous  countpy,  exo- 
osed  to  tfte  rouêft  and  violent  winda  from  the  North  3ea,  and  it 
proved  itself  as  partieularly  suitabie.   îhe  résidences  of  tlie 
nobles  are  a  séries  of  detaohed  structures,  ôrouped  around  a 
éreat  court;  afflong  them  the  dwellin^  oroper  and  the  chapel,  ï 
frequentl?  constructed  of  stone,  bad  a  preferred  location  and 
treatfflent.  isaller  pians  were  frequently  limited  to  three  bu- 
ildings; dwelling,  kitchen  and  granary,  The  dwellings  are  rec- 
tangular  one  story  biildings  with  gables  at  the  ends,  They  e 
they  enclose  a  hall  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  and  the 
entire  width  and  height,  a  small  lobby,  chambers  at  the  rear 
end  and  a  smali  attic  oeneath  the  rocf.   The  hall  is  furnished 
with  fireplace  and  snooke  head  and  serves  as  dining  room,  also 
as  a  kitchen  in  the  simpler  citizens'  and  oeasants'  houses.Por 
the  construction  the  methods  already  coffioion  since  the  early 
ffiiddle  âges  were  eiuployed  together,  logs,  oosts  and  half  tiœb- 
er  work  (voluiDe  2,  page  43;  Pig,  197).  In  tne  wood  carvines 
on  the  portais,  Windows,  gable  boards  and  on  the  house  atensi- 
Is,  after  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  appears  a  permea- 
tion  of  Renaissance  forais  (acanthus  leaves  and  scrolls),  and 
lii  tJw-16  th  century  also  of  Barocco  f orras,  which  combine  wi- 
th-the  native  nortiiern  linear  ornament  into  a  very  charming 
décorative  work. 

3WÈDËN.   The  tn^rty  years'  war  had  brought  Sweden  to  a  high- 
ly  regaraed  position  by  tfie  powerful  particioation  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  tne  destinles  of  the  people  of  middle  Europe.  The- 
ir  State  entered  on  its  magnif icànt  Carlovinéian  epoch.   The 
famous  deeds  in  war  were  foilowea,  carriea  on  Py  an  impulsive 
national  feeling,  by  just  as  animated  as  productive  work  for 
tne  needs  of  oeaceful  civilization.   A  séries  of  culture  local- 
ities  for  the  arts  and  sciences  were  founded.   Architectural 
activity  assumed  a  rien  développent.   Great  cnateaus,  in  which 
tne  nobclity  competed  witn  the  royal  family,  éive  évidence  of 
the  high  stress  of  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  time.   But  tnis 
prosperity  was  only  of  brief  duration.   Internai  feuds  between 
the  officiai  and  feudal  nobility  bad  an  injurions  influence  u 
upon  the  carryinâ  on  of  tbe  grandly  olanned  Duildings.   At  the 
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end  of  tne  oentury  broke  oub  the  so-called  northern  war,  that 
lessened  interest  in  the  artistic  develoDoient  of  life  and  sev- 
erely  ahattered  the  éeneral  orosperity.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  the  18  tû  century  the  country  éradually  recovered  in  a  lon- 
ger iDeriod  of  peace,  and  therefore  twward  the  end  of  the  eooch 
aroniteotural  activity  made  a  renewed  advance. 

The  Swedish  Barooco  architecture  has  a  predoniinatinô  oourtly 
ohsracter.   It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  important  icasters,  w 
who  hâd  cniefly  educated  themselves  by  the  study  of  the  liter- 
ature  and  of  Duildings  in  foreiôn  lands.  According  as  the  im- 
pressions thus  obtained  preponderated,  was  determined  the  char- 
aoter  of  the  différent  buildings.  Therefore  the  development 
of  the  style  was  oompleted  in  entire  deoendence  on  foreign  in- 
fluences. Sorae  types  were  foreed,  neither  in  the  plans  of  pa- 
laces and  churches,  nor  in  the  external  or  internai  treatment. 
'IPhe  first  Barocco  r/iaster  was  Jean  de  Lavallee  (lô20-169ô),  tne 
son  of  the  ffrencn  architect  Simon  de  |,avalle  (died  1642),  who 
nad  been  settled  in  vSweden  since  1637.   After  the  deeth  of  his 
fatner,  tne  younger  Lavallea  with  support  from  tne  statô  under- 
took  (after  lô4ô)  a  study  tour  of  several  years  to  Italy,  Fra- 
nce and  also  probably  to  Holland.   He  worK-ed  m  the  sensé  of 
Palladio,  yet  witn  a  leaniné  toward  tne  Dutcn  conceotion  of  t 
tne  teachmg  of  tnat  master.   Beside  hitn  worked  tne  more  impo- 
rtant Nicodemus  'lessin  from  Straisund  (1615-1Ô81).   We  like-^i- 
se  after  lôôl  mode  a  .lourney  to  Qermany  and  ïtaly,  and  it  is 
assumed,  returned  tnrough  Piance  and  Holland  to  Sweden.   In  t 
the  year  lô53  began  his  activity  there,  thereby  introducing 
for  Sweden  a  period  of  grand  architectural  construction.   îes- 
sin  was  the  builder  of  numerous  chateaus  and  city  oalaoes.  ne 
had  at  command  a  very  haocy  créative  Dower  and  a  finely  devel- 
ooed  feeliné  for  oleasinè  proDortions.   His  buildings  hâve  ve- 
ry ôood  solutions  of  the  sround  olans,  and  in  the  structure 
clearness  and  dieniiied  General  appearance  with  ail  tneir  rich- 
ness.   9e  was  an  adhèrent  of  the  Palladian  late  Renaissance; 
Dut  his  style  irequently  recalls  tnat  of  the  elder  ^ansart  m 
France.   After  his  death  his  son  Nicodemus  Tessin  the  Younéer 
(1354-1723)  continued  his  work.   He  had  also  stuaied  (froiî 
1673-1380)  in  jtaly,  chiefiy  in  ftorae,  Dut  later  also  in  Prance 
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aod  ÊD^land.   He  oroved  hiuiself  a  learned  artist,  wbo  took  as 
a  inodel  the   Italian  and  oarticularly  zùe   Soman  séries  of  foroas 
01  the  sonool  oi  Viânola.  The  artistic  inheritance  of  Tessin 
was  transmitted  to  bis  son  and  suocessor  in  office,  Qount  * 
Sari  Sustav  Tessin  (1095-1771),  but  he  entered  the   diplomatie 
service  in  1741,  and  later  as  statesman  and  patron  of  tne  arts 
and  sciences  obtained  mucii  iiierit  for  Sweden.   ïn  fiis  place  was 
appointed  nis  artistic  colleaslue  Baron  3arl  von  Horleman  (1700- 
1753)  as  the  chief  superintendent  of  buildings,   àike  his  irame- 
diate  predeoessor,  he  cniefly  worked  in  the  sensé  of  a  transx- 
er  01  the  i'rench  Renaissance  to  Swedisn  soii. 

*  Micodeinu8   Tessin    the  Younger*  was   ennoblei    aa  oount   and    ap- 
pointed  Qhief  marahdl    in  1726. 

AiDon^  tne  oaonuments  we  lirst  bave  to  aaention  two  churches, 
and  indeed  as  tne  earliest  the  Gatharine  church  at  Stockholm 
(165Ô-1670),  built  hy  Jean  de  ^avallee,   It  is  the  first  cen- 
tral church  of  Sweden,  consisting  of  a  éreat  central  square, 
frofD  which  Project  four  nearly  square  winés  of  equal  width,  w 
with  smail  and  likewise  square  additions  in  the  angles  of  the 
Qreek  cross  tnus  fortned.  îiie  mterior  has  a  very  spacious  ef- 
lecii.  Tne  cross  arms  are  cowered  by  stone  vaults;  the  octaeo- 
nai  wooden  dôme  rests  on  the  massive  piers  of  the  central  area, 
over  whose  angles  rise  small  towers  like  finials.  (F'iô.  193), 
'îhe  mighty  and  weil  subdivided  structure  forins  a  dominatiné  b 
buildinô  in  tne  view  of  the  city  of  Stocknolm,   The  second  gr- 
éât cnurch  structure  in  Sweden  is  tne  Oatnedral  church  az   Oal- 
mar,  erected  16ô0-lô90  by  iicodemus  Tessin  tne  Ëlder.  The  ôr- 
ound  plan  is  hère  also  symmetrically  arranged ,   About  a  ereat 
central  square  are  placed  four  short  ac^s   in  tne  form  of  a  Gr- 
eek  cross,  of  which  those  lying  on  the  orincioal  axis  are  each 
extended  Py  one  bay  witn  a  seiiiicircular  apse,  at  one  end  for 
tne  choir  and  at  the  other  for  the  vestibule.   In  each  angle 
of  the  cross  arms  stands  a  low  souare  tower.   ^he  Dlan  tnus  c 
combines  in  a  certain  way  the  central  ouilding  witn  the  basil- 
ican  System,   fphe  wail  surfaces  in  the  mterior  are  suodivided 
by  double  lonic  oilasters,  on  the  exterior  by  Tuscan  pilasters 
in  the  lower,  and  îonic  pilasters  in  the  uoper  story,  in  a  sé- 
vère design.  As  a  création  oi  an  interior  tne  cnurch  maKes  an 
imposine  impression;  on  the  exterior  the  ourpose  of  the  struct- 
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structure  as  a  churcb  indeed  is  less  clearly  expressed. 

In  secular  architecture  château  Skokloster  near  Dpsala,  bui- 
It  by  field  marshal  Gustav  Wrangel,  known  for  bis  part  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  stiii  stands  under  the  strong  influence  of 
the  Renaissance.   It  is  planned  as  an  enclosed  square  oi  four 
three  and  a  haii  story  wings  grouped  around  a  small  court  with 
polyâonai  angle  towers.   The  high  external  walls  hâve  no  vert- 
ical subdivision,  aside  frooi  the  very  slight  middle  projectio- 
ns, the  interior  contains  a  magnificent  three  aisled  vestibu- 
le with  lonic  marole  columns  and  a  séries  of  noteworthy  rooms, 
in  which  in  part  still  apoear  the  strongly  projecting  mantles 
and  the  heavy  stucco  oeilings  beculiar  to  Swedish  architecture, 
but  in  part  also  developed  Ôarooco  forms  occur.   Èvidently  ac- 
cording  to  the  sketches  by  the  owner,  the  plan  was  designed  by 
liavallee  and  revised  by  the  elder  Tessin.   gurther  advanced  is 
Lavailea's  Dest  secular  work,  palace  Bonde  at  Stockholm  Ccomp- 
leted  1ÔÔ7),  an  I-shaped  plan  with  two  story  main  building  ter- 
minating  at  both  sides  in  pavillons,  iroai  which  project  one  s 
story  wmgs  like  galleries.  Tne  external  architecture  is  exe- 
cuted  entirely  in  rustication,  and  it  still  bears  the  tendency 
01  the  S'renc.Butcn  late  Benaissance.   'Tne  nuildine  is  now  uti- 
lized  as  a  city  hall  ana  is  ôreatly  cnan^ed. 

Swedish  Sarocco  architecture  reached  its  climax  in  the  royal 
palaces.   Among  thèse  the  queen's  palace  of  Drottnin^holoi  near 
Stockholm,  erected  lôô2-lôS3  by  Nicodemus  Tessin  the  E'ider  and 
his  son,  has  the  sanie  icsportance  ,for  Sweden  as  Versailles  for 
ffrance.   In  laying  out  the  plan  a  éreat  extent  in  length  is  a- 
voided.   To  the  principal  ouildiné  risiné  in  tnree  stories  ab- 
ove  an  elongated  rectangle  is  attached  at  each  anéle  a  strong- 
iy  projecting  pavilionl  but  limited  to  two  stones.   Before 
eacb  end  is  placed  an  approxiinately  sauare  court,  that  is  en- 
closed by  three  vfings  of  tne  satne  height  as  the  angle  pavill- 
ons.  Tne  ends  of  the  lonéitudinal  axis  are  accented  oy  circu- 
lar  pavillons.   îhe  exterior  (ffig,  199)  is  very  simply  treated, 
Its  diônified  efiect  is  due  to  the  happy  proportions  of  the  w 
whole  and  the  animatea  outline.  The  palace  has  an  imposing  a 
and  aaagnif ioent  stairway  occupying  nearly  the  fourth  part  of 
tne  îuain  buildins,   The  internai  architecture  reaches  its  cli- 
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ciimax  m  the  royal  cnaïBber,  that  is  entirely  treated  in  the 
;  developed  ffrench  Barocoo  style  of  Louis  XIV.  (6'ig.  200).   Par 
^rander  in  plan  and  in  tue  entire  arcniteotaral  treatment  is 
the   palace  in  Stockholm  erected  after  1697  by  Nicolas  Tessin 
the   Younéer,  fhe   groand  plan  consists  of  four  wings  enclos- 
ing  a  great  square  court,  ^he   two  principal  façades  (on  the 
north  and  south)  are  extended  at  both  sides  by  low  wings.îh- 
ese  lorrn  at  tne  east  side  a  terrace  witû  outlook  on  the  Sea, 
at  the  west  side  being  an  external  court,  that  is  terminated 
by  two  porticos  in  a  semecircular  form,  î'he  architecture  is 
buiit  in  three  and  a  half  stories,  indeed  without  vertical 
subdivision  on  the  northern  façade,  but  on  the  east  and  west 
façades  with  wide  central  orojections  containiné  nine  axes, 
îhat  on  the  eastern  wins  shows  a  great  Sorinthian  oilaster  or- 
der  on  a  high  rusticated  lower  story,  on  the  contrary  on  the 
west  oeing  Tuscan  rusticated  columns  in  the  lower,  herraes  in 
tne  iDiddle,  and  clustered  corinthian  pilasters  in  the  upper 
story.   The  middle  projection  has  but  three  storiesj  the  inte- 
rmediate  story  was  there  mcluded  in  the  height  of  tne  ground 
story.  /^efore  the  soutn  façade  is  a  raiddle  projection  like  a 
triumphal  arch  witn  five  axes  with  Oorintnian  half  colurans, 
round  arcned  portai  at  the  centre,  niches  for  statues  in  the 
other  intercoluiTiniations,  and  a  crowning  attic  with  trophies. 
Hère  the  influence  of  tne  Boman  séries  of  forms  becomes  espe- 
cially  évident.   Also  tne  otner  architecture  en  tne  exterior, 
as  well  as  in  tne  internai  apartments  is  dominated  oy  it  and 
is  intended  for  assemblages,  even  if  as  oarticularly  on  the 
western  façade,  F'rench  and  Serman  tendencies  cannot  be  denied. 
But  otnerwise  the  internai  décorations  nave  the  expressed  sty- 
le 01  conteoiporary  è^rencn  art,  tnat  was  transferred  under  tne 
lead  of  tne  later  oalace  architeot,  Oarl  Gustav  Tessm,  train- 
ed  iu  E^aris,  and  Oarl  von  Horleman  (after  1741),  by  an  artist 
colony  called  fro^B  France  to  Sweden  in  17S3.   îhe  oompletion 
01  the  Dalace  externally  occurred  aDout  1741,  ot  the  interior 
only  about  1777. 

The  true  Bococo  found  entrance  intc  Swedish  art  only  in  the 
interiors  and  the  minor  arts.  Of  Bococo  buildings  only  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  little  château  of  Kina  (Ghina),  built  in  the 
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park  of  Drottningtîoirn  in  1751  and  rebuilt  efter  1763,  wùich  s 

sùould  afford  for  lue   royal  faœily  a  resting  place  after  the 

disturbing  court  cérémonial  in  simpler  surroundings,  particul- 

arly  for  a  stay  in  the  free  nature  (iike  so  many  iittle  count- 

ry  chateaus  of  tbat  time  nemed  Hennitage,  Monrepos,  Solitude, 

and  the  Iike).   It  bas  a  two  story  middle  building  with  two  o 

one  story  wings  projecting  in  ûorseshoe  forai  and  terminating 

in  pavilioBs.  ïhe  name  of  this  saiall  château  indicates  tfae  e 

enthusiasffl  of  tnat  time  for  everything  Cliinese,  wbich  alao  ap- 

pears  to  superfluity  in  the  détails  of  the  external  building 

and  in  tne  internai  décoration,  particularly  in  tbe  painted  p 

panels.   Tbe  usually  simply  treated  Sococo  ornament  reoalls 

in  its  crisD  naturalisai  tbat  of  palace  Sansouci  near  Potsdaœ. 

the  architect  of  the  Iittle  château  of  Kina,  K.  F.  Adelcrantz, 

passes  in  Sweden  as  already  at  that  time  a  direct  champion  of 

Neo-Oiassicism.  (Page  305). 
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S»   OftsDOOts  âf  tû6  Sarocco  style  in  eastern  Burooe  and 

in  America, 

lû  the  kingdoiîi  oi  BêbàUù,    as  fornaerly  in  the  period  of  the 
Senaissance  (volume  2,  oaôe  316),  so  likewise  in  that  of  the 
Barooco  style,  Italian  art  first  fouod  entrance.   At  Warsaw 
masters  from  the  school  of  Sologna  bailt  the  cburch  od  S,  i'ran- 
cis  (coiDpleted  1733),  whose  low  façade  towers  show  the  restra- 
int  on  ttieir  creator  in  respect  to  development  in  heieht,  and 
likewise  the  cnurch  oi  3.  Joseph  (completed  17S2),  on  which  w 
vfâs  employed  the  motive  from  upoer  Italyof  the  construction  of 
walls  on  arches  oetween  bent  columns  in- a  crisp  Barocoo  style, 
in  Qpacow  after  1633  the  court  arehitect  As^ostino  Locci  erect- 
ed  the  éreat  Gapucoin  church  as  a  mémorial  church  in  célébrat- 
ion of  the  viotory  of  the  Pôles  over  the  îurks,  and  dedicated 
to  the  'îransf iéura"Gion  of  Ohrist,  which  however  is  of  but  sli- 
ght  artistic  ioiportance. 

To  tne  secular  buildings  of  Poland  is  peculiar  the  rectangu- 
lar  erouBd  clan  with  stroné  Dro.iections  at  the  anôles  m  forrû 
01  towers.  The  most  important  work  of  tne  oeriod  is  the  chat- 
eau  Wilanow  near  Warsaw  erscted  for  kme  Sobieski  (1683-1694). 
Likewise  hère  an  Italian  master,  GiuseDoe  Beiotti,  had  cnarée. 
ïùe  ôrouna  plan  received  a  rectangular  iniddle  Duiidiné  oy  tne 
direct  arrangement  of  the  kinâ,  which  at  Doth  sides  is  connec- 
ted  with  two  wings  projecting  at  right  anéles  Dy  narrow  ôâi?le- 
ry  structures  attachée!  to  the  façade.   ï'hus  it  nas  a  forra  of 
plan,  such  as  comraon  in  the  Bnelish  country  seats  of  the  18  tn 
centary.  (Paée  21ô) .  ïhe  relatively  small  principal  building 
with  nine  axes  has  a  high  ground  and  a  low  upoer  story;  over 
the  middle  projection  with  three  axes  and  subdiviaed  oy  a  col- 
ossal order  of  Composite  tnree  quarter  colurnns  is  built  a  hiâh 
upper  story.   Tne  oroad  and  greaier  side  projections  with  two 
axes  ekhîDit  Oomoosite  pilaster  orders.   The  two  recessed  par- 
ts are  each  limited  to  one  axis.   After  lô9ô  at  eacn  side  of 
the  raain  building  were  inserted  tower-iike  Connecting  buildin- 
gs between  tnis  ana  tne  side  winas.   About  this  time  tne  Ger- 
iiian  fflaster  Schititer  was  engagea  on  Lhe  principal  façade  (page 
194),  whose  influence  is  recosnized  in  the  rien  aculptured  or- 
naiBent.  (t^'is.  201).   îhe  desién  for  tne  aarden  façade  was  evi- 
dentiy  due  to  ^^ .  D.  Pôppelniann,  the  coopt  arehitect  of  Ausust- 
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Augustus  the   Strone  (page  174).  îhe  interior  was  decorateà  i 

/J^n   the  Italiao  or  German  BarooGo  t'orœs  reoresented  by  the   lead- 
me  ana  executinô  artists. 

tiikewise  into  RUSSIA  the  Barooco  style  found  admission.   Pe- 
ter tûe  Sreat  (1639-1725),  after  tne  précèdent  of  the  orinces 
of  western  Sarope^  aiso  desired  to  hâve  an  impérial  palace  cop- 
responding  to  his  luxurious  court,  to  the  solendor  of  the  thr- 
ooe  of  an  emperor  of  ail  Russia.  He  founded  3.  Petersburô  in 
17G3.,  and  prepared  a  fosteriné  place  in  the  now  existins  capi- 
tal 01  western  culture  and  art,  for  which  ne  had  obtained  a  s 
spécial  préférence  in  his  .journeys  throuéh  ©ermany,  Holland  a 
and  Imeland,   In  tne  year  1715,  he  commenced  the  château  of  P 
Peternof,  after  tne  plans  of  the  French  arcàitect  Jean  Paul  A 
Alexander  Deblond  (page  75),  which  was  sjibdivided  by  a  coloss- 
al lonic  order  comprisiné  tne  éround  and  upper  stories,  and  w 
was  surrounded  by  a  grand  garden  design.  ILater  he  added  to  t 
the  château  several  other  structures.  The  emptess  Anna  after 
1738  nad  erected  the  widely  extended  Winfier  isalace,  richly  sxib- 
dividêd  by  prfflâections  and  colunins,  that  was  only  completed 
thirty  years  later,  under  tne  reiên  oi  tne  empress  Catherine 
II.   In  1837  it  burned  in  ereat  part,  ana  was  then  rebuilt. 
As  workrnen  were  employed  in  3.  Petersbure  Italians,  Prench  and 
lerraans,   Aiuou/^  une  Italians  were  especially  promiuent  tne  two 
Qarlo  Rastrellis,  fatner  (died  1744)  and  son  (died  1771),  as 
ârcnitects  of  the  Winter  palace  and  of  tne  Smolnoy  monastery 
near  3.  Petersburg.  (Pié.  208).   ?'or  the  church  of  tnis  monas- 
tery (after  1733)  the  master  allowed  hiaiself  to  De  ôuided  by 
Bussian  influences,  when  he  permitted  for  the  massive  two  sto- 
ry  suDstructure,  treated  an  a  oianner  entiraly  unusual  for  Its- 
iian  views,  a  îofty  dôme  with  lantern  to  rise,  adjoined  Py  fo- 
ur aia^^ènally  plaoed  slenaer  towers  crowned  by  duIdous  dômes. 

^^'ïne  younèer  Pastrelli  was  also  the  architect  of  the  great  imp- 
érial palace  of  Zarskeio-Selo,  whose  external  architecture  is 
(Fig.  803)  similar  to  that  of  the  Winter  palace,  while  the  in- 
terior  exhiPits  esrly  Rococo  forcQs  like  that.   Likewise  in  iÀos- 
cow  and  in  other  important  Russian  cities  the  innerited  Byzan- 
tine-Russian  architectural  style  could  no  lonéer  oppose  the  f 
form  séries  penetrating  from  the  west-  m  an  ever  widening  str- 
eam. 
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How  migntily  tne  âarocco  loriDs  deveioped  in  tne  countries  of 
western  Europe  also  oressed  forward  into  the  eastern  may  be  s 
seen,  since  even  the  mosques  oriéinatin^  in  the  13  tii  oentury 
in  Sonatantinople  were  unable  to  entirely  escaoe  its  influence. 

^Tom   Europe  tne  iarocco  style  was  carried  to  AMSRICA  by  tfte 
colonial  activity  of  tne  western  countries.  Soon  after  the 
foundiné  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 
archi tacts  settled  there  at  the  command  of,  or  favored  by  mon- 
archs  greatly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  tneir  new  posses- 
sions, lâid  ont  cities  and  erected  in  them  churches,  œonaster- 
ies  and  government  buildings,  in  which  they  followed  nearly  a 
ail  changes  in  the  architecture  of  their  native  countries.  Al- 
ready  after  1573  iranoisco  ëecerra  had  built  a  ôreat  number  of 
church  structures,  aœong  them  Demè  the  cathedrals  of  the  epis- 
copal  cities  of  Lima  and  Ouzco  in  i?eru,  that  of  i,os  Angeles  in 
^alifornia  and  tns  Dominican  churches  in  Mexico.  On  the  broad 
façades  with  the  stately  flankin^é  towers  appears  the  style  of 
the  elder  Herrera  (volume  2,  page  243)  and  la  ter  the  capricio- 
us  Ohurri^uerisa*;  :(Paée  44).  The  principal  work  of  Spanish-A- 
luerican  architecture  is  the  oatnedral  of  J^exico,  beéun  in  1573 
Put  only  coiîipleted  in  1791,   It  is  a  érand  five  aisled  basili- 
can  plan  with  hieh  transverse  aisle,  a  low  dôme  on  a  short  dr- 
um  over  the  crossin^,  and  a  massive  façade  with  two  towers,  on 
whioh  tne  massive  effect  of  the  solid  lower  stories  of  the  to- 
wers and  side  aisies  animated  by  few  Windows,  upon  the  gênerai 
appearance  is  counterbalanced  by  the  extremely  rich  treatment 
of  the  recessed  portais  and  the  superstructures  of  the  towers. 

Of  Sorth  America,  the  domains  open  to  colonization  north  of 
the  Spanish-Mexican  possessions,  duriné  the  first  half  of  the 
17  th  century  were  in  $reat  part  under  Sritish,  but  also  in 
part  under  Butcû  and  i'rench  sovereiènty.   In  the  year  lôô7  Ho- 
liand  was  compélled  to  surrender  its  territory  to  fîngland,  and 
later  after  several  wars  carried  on  with  the  F'rench,  their  do- 
main also  came  into  Snélish  possession.  (1763).  "ïherefore  as- 
lae  from  some  remaining  works  of  the  Butch  and  the  trench  per- 
iods,  the  architecture  of  Horth  America  entirely  exhibits  the 
style  of  tenélish  Palladian  art.   ôy  the  strongly  churchly  cha- 
racter  of  tne  new  Én^lish  colonies  compélled  by  toe  rule  of 
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PuritanisiD,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  architectaral  activity  1 
lay  in  cburch  architecture.  froiB  the  18  th  century  àate^rcBai- 
ned  a  great  number  of  ehurches,  that  permit  tbe  infliaence  of 
the  achool  of  Wren  (page  204)  to  be  recognized.   fhe  church  of 
S.  fichael  ax.  Ëbarleston  (about  1750)  appears  as  directly  inf- 
luenced  in  plan  and  structure  by  the  itoadon  church  of  3,  ilart- 
in'-in-the-ilelds  (page  214).   îhe  same  stamp  is  borne  by  the 
sonaewhat  later  cnurch  of  S.  paul  in  New  York,   pàkewise  a  tr- 
ansplanting  of  British  architecture  to  the  soil  of  the  coloni- 
es is  shown  by  a  séries  of  stately  country  mansions,  both  in 
êround  plan  as  well  as  in  élévation  and  internai  treatment. 
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.;;         II.   ARGhIIËCtORË  OP  THë  NËO-CLASSICISiV. 
'Sérierai  Besis. 

ïn  the  Rococo  the   form  séries  derived  from  the  ienaissance 
faad  been  carried  to  its  extremest  conséquences.  To  the  immen- 
se expenditure  oï   power  naturally  succeeded  relaxation  and  re- 
pose. The  style  of  décoration  of  the  extremely  refined  court- 
ly  style  tnust  lead  to  satiation  with  tûis  luxuriant,  affected 
art,  deéenerated  into  irivolity  like  the  society  of  the  tifue, 
in  the  séquence  of  which  éradually  became  unavoidable  a  deffiand 
for  simpler  and  stronéer  lorras,  a  return  from  the  trifling  li- 
fe  dotninated  by  déception  and  show  to  trutn  and  nature,   ffven 
the  art  oi  the  people  ûad  lost  ail  restreint  by  the  misunders- 
tood  ana  unskilful  imitation  of  the  couîîlty  style  of  architec- 
ture, particularly  by  the  thouôhtless  transier  of  the  Rococo 
décoration  intended  for  internai  architecture  to  the  façades, 
and  produced  unnatural  works  in  stuoco  forius  diverted  to  stone, 
which  ffiust  hâve  called  forth  the  strongest  opposition  froui  the 
indeoendent  artists.   îhus  slreaay  in  tne  second  ouarter  of  t 
tne  13  th  century,  esoecially  amonô  the  artists  spruné  from 
tne  people,  tùere  set  in  a  raovement  diracted  against  the  luxu- 
rious  style  of  the  résidences  of  the  princes,  that  first  i^upe- 
lled  toward  ouieter  forons  and  to-  a  return  to  the  conception  of 
the  early  êarooco,  and  then  ever  cHore  decidedly  to  take  up  01- 
assicisin  aéain.  * 

^"0 lassioiam" ia  derived  from  the  Latin  "^0 laasiai^ ,  ttie  désig- 
nation introduoed  in  anoient  Rome  for  the  first  loealthy  olass; 
after  the  2  nd  oentury  A.  S,  employed  for  authora  Qf  the  first 
rank,  and  in  the  Renaisaanoe  for  the  literature  and  art  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  held  as  models  by  the  understanding  of  that 
time.  In  the  modem  period  by  0 lassiaism  is  gênerai ly  unders- 
tood  the  adherenoe  to  the  olassio,  i,e.,  to  the  soient  if isal ly 
inuestigated  form  séries  of  Sreoian  and  Roman  antiqai  ty,  dire- 
ct ly    îakea   as   a  model. 

Tnese  soanoâras  w6re  not  sven  entirely  lost  in  the  period  of 
tne  Barocco  and  of  the  Bococo.  Just  in  France,  the  native  la- 
nd  of  the  Rococo,  in  the  sensé  in  which  it  was  adopted  and  de- 
veloped  by  Fallaaio  in  his  tinrie,  Classicism  nad  always  contin- 
ued  m  use,  and  was  always  taken  as  a  comparison  and  scale, 
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ïîben  éreat  architecturel  orojects  were  uoder  considération. 
(Raée  ô9).  Repeatealy  aiDoné  the  learned  were  earnest  disous- 
aions,  as  to  tùe  aaanner  in  which  the   great  orinciples  derived 
frora  the  antique  were  to  oe  taken  now  as  fixed  standards,  and 
wiietfier  tne  œodern  arcjQitects  could  excel  them.  If  one  exani- 
; £Bea  the  written  words  of  the  trench  architects  of  the  first 
half  of  the  13  th  century,  he  will  thus  obtain  the  impression, 
that  the  classical  princioies  of  form  must  hâve  b»e«v  taken  as 
a  basis  for  their  entire  activity.  But  in  that  téae  thèse  on- 
ly  guided  in  the  treatment  of  the  façade;  in  tne  interior  déc- 
oration was  cherished  the  most  unrestrained  Rococo.  ïhus  in 
their  artistic  ooinions  becaine  strikinély  apparent  two  tenden- 
cies  far  divergenT.  by  nature,  and  so  it  was  no  wonder,  that  t 
the  one  aifcing  at  the  antique  gained  in  the  sarDe  oroportion  as 
the  other  iost  its  force. 

Tne  departure  fronQ  the  Rococo  was  accelerated  in  Prance  dur- 
ing  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XV  by  internai  conditions  and  by  the  m 
misérable  results  of  external  politics.   By  the  continued  and 
worthless  change  of  the  life  of  the  king,  by  the  lack  of  econ- 
oiiiy  and  tne  extravagance  in  the  state  finances,  tne  ruined  con- 
dition 01  the  nobiiity  and  *i  the  officiais,  and  Darticularly 
by  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  wars  (wars  of  the  Polish  and 
Austrian  successions  ana  tne  seven  years'  war),  tne  importance 
of  the  royal  court,  the  power  of  the  state  ana  tne  aristocracy 
had  sunk  most  deepiy.  The  représentatives  of  the  people  depr- 
essed  by  the  powerful  kina  Louis  XIV  comiBenced  to  resist  the 
subjection  and  the  continuai  pressure  of  new  taxes,  and  to  th- 
ink  of  their  rignts.  îhe  oeople  drew  comparisons  with  the  in- 
ternai conditions  of  Snéland,  where  the  Earliament  nad  made 
great  acquisitions  in  regard  to  its  position  as  the  éoverniiîent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  âlso  with  tnose  of  the  free  state  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  en,ioyed  a  purely  démocratie  éovernment.  «en 
iooked  upward  to  tne  develooment  of  numan  rights,  and  tnen  ap- 
peared  tne  antique  in  a  magnificent  liôht,  to  which  already  f 
for  a  long  time  the  neuw  science  and  literature  had  referred 
in  inspired  descriptions.  îhe  increasiné  interest  in  former 
Soman  and  Grecian  antiquity  strengthened  the  tendency  toward 
the  conditions  of  tnat  period,  and  aeainst  tne  luxurious  and 
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over-excited  style  of  x,he   prioces'  résidences,  in  wfiicn  tfle  d 
people  saw  merely  a  reilection  oi'  aimlessness  and  the  passions 
of  tiîe  court  life  of  the  orinces  and  of  tne  great  of  tùat  time, 
against  tûose  places  on  yihich  the  taxes  wruns  from  the  people 
were  SQuandered  beyond  measure,   ffrom  the  people,  in  which  had 
been  preserved  the  best  intellectual  and  habituai  powers,  came 
the  réaction  against  the  existinâ,  against  the  art  of  the  courti 

But  even  the  ruliné  class  could  not  eva'de  its  influence.  |»i- 
terature  had  ôraaually  taken  a  classical  direction.  îhe  théâ- 
tre, to  whicn  the  tnen  important  world  assigned  nieh  importan- 
ce, required  for  the  représentation  of  the  classical  drama  su- 
itâble  surroundings,  more  spacious  interiors,  ôrand  forms  sui- 
ted  to  the  purpose  of  the  Play,  sach  as  the  scrolled  Bococo 
W8S  unable  to  présent.  ïhe  views  of  antique  columnar  streets, 
columnar  gateways  and  Dorticos  represented  in  the  théâtres  re- 
ceiïieà  cne  most  animated  approval;  they  substantially  influen- 
ceci  the  cnange  of  taste  in  art. 

At  tne  end  ox  tne  movement  already  stron^  against  the  «ococo 
for  forty  years,  en  event  at  iast  came  lo  its  assistance,  that 
was  of  tne  hignest  interest  to  the  entire  cultured  world,  the 
discovery  of  ëompeii  m  tne  year  1748.  Already  in  tne  year 
1711  ftad  Herculaneum  been  discovered.   Yet  wnatever  was  brous- 
nt  to  light  froin  tne  greatly  runied  city  extendeo  Dut  slightly 
Deyond  the  frontière  oi  Italy.   But  tne  inLeliigence  of  the  d 
discovery  of  an  antique  ci&y  soutn  of  Vesuvius  passed  over  the 
entire  earth  and  oocuoied  in  éreat  aaeasure  the  interest  of  the 
learned.   i^ith  reai  entnusiasai  the  statements  of  the  finds  ma- 
de  in  the  excavations  were  followed;  numerous  scientific  expl- 
anations  and  investigations  indicat^d  the  hién  importance  of 
the  antique  and  its  infinité  saperiority  over  the  art  entirely 
degenerated  into  noliow  Dhrases  and  sorolls.   tî'or  artists  and 
men  learned  m  tne  arts  tne  classical  soil  of  sntiquity  agam 
formed  the  aim  of  tneir  loneing.   F'rom  nearly  ail  lands  men 
made  pilsrimaôes  to  Rome  and  the  Vesuvian  cities,  and  also  ea- 
stward  to  ^reece  and  to  the  ruins  of  Heilenistic  art  in  Syria. 
îhe  différent  works  on  ancient  aïonuments  tben  published  produ- 
ced  an  extraordmary  extension  of  the  horizon.   Of  the  Prench 
publications,  tnac  of  Gaylus,  f.ecueil  d(Antiquites  (1752-1767), 


and  of  tûe  Italian,  Piranesi's  works  on  Ptoman  ruins  (Vedute 
di  goma)  1748,  and  "Le  Anticbita  Bomane",  1756,  stand  m  tne 
foreêround.   England,  the  borne  of  nortnern  ClassioisiB,  nad 
precedea  in  tne  literary  oresentation  of  antique  materials. 
ïlready  in  1750  were  oublistaed  Dawkins  &   Wood's  "Illustratio- 
ns 01  Palmyra  and  of  Baalbec",  sfter  1757  Adam  and  Glerisseau's 
drawin^s  of  %he   Balace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  and  froia  1762 
Stuart  ^  Revett's  great  wopk  on  tbe  Ântiquîties  of  Athens.  Sar- 
tioularly  tbe  latter  exerted  a  deeo  influence,  not  only  on  &n- 
glisb  art  but  on  that  of  ail  Suroce.  în  Germany,  where  learn- 
ed  researcû  ana  pniiosophy  very  early  found  zealous  culture, 
appeared  a  cfaief  représentative  of  tne  classical  tendency  in 
tiae  acute  and  learned  Jon.  Joacn.  Winkelmann  (oorn  1717  et  St- 
endal;  died  1*^63  at  îneste),  tne  lounder  of  lue   history  of 
art  and  of  arcûaeology.   In  the  year  1754  he   crossed  tne  Alps 
for  a  permanent  résidence  in  Some;  in  1763  ne  obtainea  there 
tne  iîign  position  of  a  cfiief  superindent  of  ail  antiquities» 
âlready  in  1755  ùaà   appeared  in  Dpesden  his  "Sedenien"  (fhou- 
ghts  on  ttie  Imitation  of  6recian  Works) ,  received  with  entùus- 
iasm;  in  1764  was  published  there  his  fundamental  principal  w 
work,  arousing  attention,  the  "Seschichte  der  Kunst  der  Alter- 
tums"  (History  of  tne  Art  of  Antiquity).   ne  treated  in  it  tne 
art  of  the  ancients,  less  in  tne  sensé  of  antiquarian  research, 
tnan  in  tne  expérience  of  its  es&iietic  fiaroiony,  ana  tnerein  he 
save  a  ciear  and  exhaustive  exoression  to  the  lon^inês  of  his 
time,  îfo  years  later  i:,essins  publisned  his  "Laoëoon'",  which 
with  tne  deep  influence,  tnat  Le«si|a.a  exerted  on  the  entire 
évolution  of  âerman  inteilectual  life,  eave  to  the  endeavors 
of  the  classicists  the  most  powerfal  impulse,   Meanwhile  in 
France,  Rousseau,  by  his  path-breakin^  requirements  written  in 
a  charminà  style  (in  1750  appeared  bis  "Discours  sur  les  Arts"), 
had  opened  tne  contest  aéainst  the  deéenerated  civilization  a 
and  for  the  return  to  nature,  thereby  incalculably  influencinê 
the  spirit  of  the  time. 

'The  centre  of  the  new  art  moveinent.  was  and  remained  Rome,  f 
from  wbich  Winkelinann  in  connection  witn  artists  of  like  aiais 
Dointed  out  new  oaths,  not  only  in  architecture,  but  also  in 
pamtmg  and  sculpture.   Sut  in  tf^rance  tnose  events  occurrea. 
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tnao  witn  elementai  weiéht  croduced  tfie  complète  oreach   witn 

tne  past  and  by  iceir  conséquences  sbook  the  entire  West,  tfto- 
se  01  tna  Frencn  révolution.   'înis  orisinated  disturoins  trans- 
formations, not  onlv  m  politics  and  in  tne  social  conditions, 
Dut  in  ail  domains  oi  ioteliectual  iife.   Also  m  art  tne  ore- 
ïiously  aecisive  influence  of  tne  court  ana  tne  nooility  as 
well  as  ttiat  oi  tne  churcii  was  suppressed,  and  wnicn  was  oddo- 
sea  by  tiie  state,  partly  éoverned  by  tne  peoole,  the  cities, 
tlie  rien  merchants  and  manuiacturers,  as  well  as  the  public  in 
tne  éreat  cities.   '^Utn  tne  F'rench  révolution  aopeared  a  new 
period, 

It  was  indeed  a  resuit  of  tne  ideas  spread  over  the  entire 
West,  of  the  equality  and  brotherhood  oi  nations,  that  men  re- 
earoed  art  as  interoational,  as  something  common  and  ôenerally 
intelligible  to  ail  nations.   In  coosiBon  was  the  lioaitless  Glo- 
rification of  antique  art  and  antique  Iife  by  means  of  the  ré- 
volution; m  cofflmon  were  also  the  sources  froH)  wnicn  cuiturea 
peooles  drew  tneir  artistic  impulses*  also  common  to  ail  were 
toe  scientific  interest  and  the  archaeoloôical  conceotion  oi 
art,  in  whicn  oien  oid  not  then  seek  tne  national,  i'ne  aims  w 
were  tne  same  alicost  witoout  exceotion;  tne  closest  adnerence 
to  the  antique  ana  wherever  possible  tne  direct  transfer  oi  i 
its  séries  oi  forrns;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  after  the  political 
waves  had  becotie  quiet,  the  Keo-OiassiciSiii  came  to  uncontested 
supremacy,  ôradually  becominâ  international  and  colorless,  su- 
ch  as  no  art  style  precedins  it  ever  was.   We  shall  sae  in  the 
followiné,  that  it  exhibits  diversities  almost  entirely  in  its 
preliiDinary  staées,  as  thèse  were  reauired  by  the  unlikeness 
of  tne  bases  ^iven  m  the  orecediné  art,  by  tne  nature  of  the 
sources  utilized,  and  the  traininé  oi  tne  executing  masters. 
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'^CF'   !•   Architeotare  oi  Neo-Classicism  in  ffrance. 

'îhe  sarae  artistic  event,  tnat  iounâed  the  last  stage  oï  tue 
wildesl  Rocooo  in  p^rance,  becaaie  tiie  scartin?^  Doint  for  the 
return  oi  Oiassicisin;  ttie  comoetition  estaolished  in  tfte  year 
1733  for  obtaining  plans  for  the  façade  oi  tiie  church  of  S. 
Suloice  at  Paris  (Daàes  33,  98).  wov   this  Meissonier  (oaee 
100)  baa  proDOsea  a  desién,  in  which  he  lollowed  fiis  aimless 
art  ii-naeination,  carr.yiûé  the  Barocco  ideas  to  the  extrême,  e 
even  traasferrin^  the  sround  orincioies  of  the  fiococo  to  the 
façade,  which  had  never  yet  been  the  case  in  Prench  architect- 
ure, since  this  aiways  restricted  itself  within  severer  limits. 
In  direct  opposition  to  j^eissonier's  design  was  that  prepared 
by  a  youûg  artist,  trained  in  the  Rooian-Olassistic  school  of 
Saivi  (page  39),  Siovannl  Niocolo  Servandoni  (l69o-17ô3).  He 
terminatea  the  church  oy  a  wide  façade  of  two  stories  construc- 
ted  above  each  other,  eacn  of  which  received  an  open  columnar 
portico  betwsen  two  solid  walls,  and  was  crowned  by  a  continu- 
uous  anbroken  and  heavy  cornice,   Servandoni' s  oroject  won  the 
vicoory.   ït  was  tne  victory  of  the  érand  stren'iâth  of  tûe  Som- 
an  scnooi  over  the  belittled,  sorawlinQ  and  ornamented  nature 
of  ffrencn  hococo  architecture.   îhe  exécution  first  began  in 
174S.   In  oraer  to  sive  the  façade  (?'ié.  804)  more  of  tne  ap- 
pearance  of  a  churcn,  a  tower  was  iater  addea  on  each  corner, 
Witn  tnis  work  Servanaoni  entered  the  rank  of  the  most  resoec- 
ted  architscts.   F'urther  importance  as  an  innovator  in  art  he 
obtained  by  his  tneatre  décorations,  which  carried  his  laoje 
to  nearly  ail  the  larger  courts  of  Surqpe, 

ADout  tne  same  time  another  ffrench  architect  had  attracted 
public  attention  to  hiraself,  Jacques  Germain  Soutflot  (1709- 
1780),  by  bis  çreai,  hospital  (r^otei  Oieu)  built  at  Oyons  in 
1737.  f,iKewise  m  tnis  was  expressed  a  conception  of  art  oco- 
ûsed  to  the  Rococo,   îne  façade  is  735.2  ft.  lone  with  two  and 
a  hall  stories,  only  subdivided  by  a  middle  building  and  two 
slient  projections  at  the  enas,  while  the  recessed  Dortions 
over  the  rusticated  ôround  story  received  sitiiple  window  enclo- 
sures  wiLhout  caos.  Ourvea  imes  are  avolded ,  exceotins  tne 
round-arohed  Windows  in  tne  éround  story  and  the  oval  Windows 
m  tne  upoer  story  of  the  end  orojections,  and  lixewise  ali 
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ôll  swelied  scroiiea  anô  ornâmentai  work.   Oniy  8   festoon  of 

V  ' Dands  or  fiowers  above  tne  Windows  oi  tne  uDoer  story  in  the 
projections  forais  a   dry  ornamenxation.   Souffiot  lound  filis 
treataient  of  Zùe   façade  so  aiucn  aporoved  m  biôher  olaces,  tii- 
at  £ie  was  later  caliea  as  an  inst-ructor  at  tne  Royal  ôcadeaiy 
in  Paris, 

f'fle  two  Works  mentioned  above  were  in  tneir  time  only  detach- 
ed  phenomena  in  @rench  ar-t  life.  Otiierwise  on  tbe  one  band  n 
ûad  been  dominant  until  âhout  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century 
the  utyle  favored  oy  tne  nobility  and  introduced  by  the  reôen- 
cy,  on  tne  otner  tûe  severe  school  onémated  by  BlondelCpaée 
Ô9).  But  tne  examples  gi»en  by  Servanaoni  and  Souxiiot  inilu- 
enced  tne  artist  world  in  increasiniê  œeasure.   A  new  and  srand 
arcùitectural  project  oecarae  a  test  of  strenétfa  between  tfle  t 
two  tendencies  and  by  its  conséquences  a  milestone  in  tt)e  nis^ 
tory  of  i^rencb  architecture.  King  Eiouis  XV,  after  tfie  peace 
of  Aix^la^Qhapelle  (1?43)  followina  the  conclusion  of  tne  war 
of  tne  Austrian  succession,  fait  on  the  idea  of  faaving  a  monum- 
ent to  nimself  erected  by  the  city  of  Paris,   fie  had  the  arch- 
itects  of  the  âcademy  requested  to  prépare  clans.  'The  problem 
tnere  oresented  was  érander  than  the  |,ouvre  façade  in  its  time, 
since  the  artists  were  nowise  restrictea  oy  definite  require- 
aients,  but  had  to  make  sketches  entirely  accordin^  to  tbeir  o 
own  ideas,   Tbe  submitted  desièns  are  oreserved  in  copoer  eng- 
ravines.   Srono  tne  considération  of  the  kinô  for  existiné  bui- 
Idinés  and  tbeir  occupants,  none  of  thèse  were  executed.  On 
tbe  otber  nand  the  kiné  chose  a  site  located  before  tbe  Tuile- 
ries earden  and  belon^in^  to  hiaiself ,  estaolished  a  second  cora- 
petition,  and  directed  the  instructor  at  the  Academy,  Jacaues 
Anée  Sabriel  (lô99-17Sâ),  the  son  of  tne  oreviously  œentioned 
Jacques  Jules  Gabriel  (paôa  102),  to  combine  a  new  clan  from 
tne  desiéns  receivea.  (l'7o3).   Ftoid  his  work  orisinated  the 
Place  iouis  XV,  new  termea  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  lonô 

.^f'facades  (fié.  805)  permit  the  recoânition  of  a  sLroné  imitati- 
on of  Perrault's  f.,ouvre  façade,  wnose  principal  motive  is  reo- 
eated,  tne  colossal  columnar  order  in  the  two  UDuer  stories. 
(Pigs.  805,  31).  Tbe  lower  story  is  subdivided  in  round  arca- 
des on  piers.   The  détails  exhibit  a  severe  treatnient;  it  was 
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landafljental  and  ôeterrainative  for  French-Ciassistic  architect- 
ure.  As  an  ornanieatal  motive  are  eœDloyed  oniy  stiii  festoons 
01  ieaves  above  t'ne   Windows  and  cloth  hanéings  uoder  tbem  and 
on  tne  anfile  pro.iections.   âlready  it  appears  nere  that  Ciass- 
icisai  bas  won  supreajacy  in  tne  ari,  oi  tne  court. 

He  found  ai   tbe  court  Dowerful  suooort  and  assistance  in  tbe 
Marquise  de  pompaaour  (died  1764),  so  éenerally  iavored  Dy  tbe 
King,  wbû  busied  nerseli  witb  art.   In  tne  circles  oi  tbe  art- 
iste and  tbe  cultured,  tbere  labored  in  bis  favor  tbe  spirited 
and  influential  arcbaeologist,  Sount  ae  Oaylus  (1Ô92-1765;  pa- 
ge 233).   IfSitn  acute  views  and  unbiassed  practical  weiébiné  of 
tbe  vaine  of  tbe  antique  for  tbe  art  and  iiterature  of  tbe  mo- 
'^dern  period,  be  bad  very  éreatly  contributed  to  cleariog  up  a 
art  questions,  and  bad  won  for  Pranae  an  iiapcrtanee,  similar 
to  tbat  of  Winkelmann  for  Sermany.  Nearly  contemporary  witb 
tbe  publication  of  tbe  first  volume  of  bis  collected  works,  t 
tbe  Jesuit  fatber,  Marc  Antoine  Laugier  (1713-17Ô9),  appeared 
before  tbe  public  witb  indeed  subversive  ideas  in  architectu- 
ral treatment.  ♦  He  required  as  tbe  biébest  points  of  view  su- 
itability  and  artistic  trutb,  and  indicated  nature  itself  as 
the  only  true  and  determinind  model.   It  affords  in  art  and 
œanner  tne  best  instruction,  es  for  exaraple  it  fcr.Ds  tbe  tree 
trunk  as  a  support.  Dauéier  tberefore  rejected  tbe  rectan^ul- 
ar  pier  and  tbe  pilaster,  tbe  pedestal,  demanded  free  spacinè 
and  uniforsi  diminution  of  coluinns,  and  indeed  witnout  entasis, 
correspondine  to  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  tree.   He  declarea  tbe  use 
of  arcbes  over  doorways  and  Windows  to  be  def ective  on  aocount 
of  tbe  spandrels  produced,  aad  likewise  the  colossal  order,  s 
since  tbis  received  its  iiDDortance  from  tne  sinéle  story.   Tbe 
'îuscan  order  created  by  tbe  Bomans  Siausier  beld  to  oe  a  trans- 
formation of  tbe  Dorie,  and  tne  Composite  column  (volume  1,    p 
paees  108,  111)  as  a  tasteless  combination  of  tbe  lonic  and  Q 
Qorintbian.  T'be  returns  and  tûe  pediment  on  the  longer  sides 
and  over  tbe  Windows  inust  be  avciaed.  In  tne  entire  architect- 
ure extrême  frugality  in  ornamental  décorative  work  must  be 
tbe  ôround  principle.  î'bese  were  indeed  st  first  merely  "ideas". 
But  they  found  acceptance  in  tbe  circle  of  thouébts  of  archiL- 
eots  and  were  carried  furtber  by  tnem,   Tne  immédiate  resuit 
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was  a  iDOJce  intelligent  and  practical  conception  of  srcbitectu- 
re,  an  enaeavor  for  siiDplicity  and  clarity,  so  far  as  thèse 
were  expressed  in  tne  antique  works.   ijost  arcnitects  aou^ht 
tne  way  to  tne  antique  at  first  in  a  return  to  the  Classioisiîi 
of  tiie  early  art  of  Louis  XIV  or  tnat  oi  Palladio.  Consequent- 
ly  the  transition  to  severer  foriBs  of  treatment  in  tne  façades 
was  less  abruDt,  tnan  m  the  internai  art.  îherein  the  fiococo 
was  supDlanted  about  1755. 

*  Afa/'c  Antoine  Laugier*;    issai    3ur    l*  ârohi  teo  ture^    Par  ia, 1^52. 

The  STYLE  OP  LOUIS  XV  *  *  tnen  set  in  and  is  an  expression 
of  taste  aocustomed  to  and  refined  by  the  eleêant  art  of  the 
Rococo,  even  if  at  fiBst  this  be  oierely  external,  to  replace 
which  it  adopts  and  utilizes  tne  loraos  éiven  by  the  antique  a 
and  wondered  ac   oy  tne  entire  world,  indeed  in  tne  still  pure- 
ly  ornajDental  spirit  oi  design  of  the  tiœe,  indeed  under  the 
influence  of  tne  Rococo.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  internai  a 
art.  There  it  chiefly  dénotes  an  overturning  of  biia  princip- 
ies  previously  in  forcée  therefore  it  attains  to  a  cuite  one- 
sided  adhérence  to  tne  antique.  To  animated  masses  of  décora- 
tion is  opposed  great  "repose  of  feeling",  to  picturesaue  érou- 
piné  an  orderly  appearance.  As  the  first  was  carried  out  the 
séparation  of  tne  ceiline  and  wall.  In  the  éreat  halls  the  w 
walls  were  subdivided  by  pilasters,  oalf  colunans,  aôd  even  by 
detached  columns  with  flst  capitals  and  the  correspondine  cor- 
nices'  in  the  smaller  ones  this  was  limited  to  aocenting  the 
enclosures  of  the  doorwaya  and  the  mantle,  which  sometiiues  pro- 
jects  like  a  frontispiece  with  the  ereat  aiirror  placed  above 
it.   Tne  doorwaya  (Fié.  206)  nave  narroii  architraves  standiné 
on  low  bases  with  ornaïTiented  panels  as  jambs,  above  Deing  sli- 
éhtly  projectin^  consoles,  on  which  rests  a  borizcntâl  lintel 
with  a   cep,  over  thie  being  usually  e  fiôure  relief  or  a   round 
or  elliptical  ternùriâtioc  with  a  sunken  decorated  and  arched 
panel,   The  mantle  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  small  table  with 
decorated  frie^^e  end  slab  on  consoles.  Over  it  was  always  cl- 
acea  a  great  mirror.  (i'iés.  207,  213).   Between  thèse  chief  p 
pièces  of  the  subdivision  of  tne  walls,  their  surfaces  freoue- 
Dtly  received  in  rooms  for  assemblaées  niches  with  statues  on 
pedestals,  but  otherwise  a  kind  of  parapet  as  a  nase,  in  the 
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portion  above  this  beicé  rectan&uler  enclosures  witf)  xhm  ban- 
ds,  op  whose  corners  were  sometiines  placeci  smsll  souare  plates 
witn  rosettes,   feiliptical  medellions  witii  reliefs  erd  wrinkl- 
ed  DandB  or  lestoons  of  ilowers  were  especially  favored,   The 
ceilings  were  aeain  subdivided  in  èeoinetrical  figures,  freque- 
Dtly  witn  a  larée  oval  middle  panel  and  witb  cofier-like  pane- 
ls in  the  spandrels  of  tiie  arches.   In  ornainents,  besides  the 
antique  ornamentai  memDers  like  eeé,  leaf  and  bead  mouldinés, 
flûtes,  pipes,  rosettes,  frets,  wavy  oands,  palm  leaves,  acro- 
terias,  anthemion  Ipands  and  tne  like,  tbere  are  also  ti:ie  acan- 
thus  scrolls  in  a  pattern  and  lenguid  lorm,  tiiinly  and  loosely 
applied,  wreatJns  of  flowers  —  inostiy  stiff  laurel  branches  — 
rinés  and  rosettes  arrangea  beside  each  other  as  frieze  ornem- 
ents and  ligjQt  draperies,  suspended  in  curves  between  rosettes. 
'îjae  acanthus  leei  received  a  peculiar  outline,  wbich  recalls 
tiie  eloneated  spoon-sfasped  forins  on  tne  Kococo  capitals.  Palm 
fronds  and  naturalistically  treated  branches  of  plants,  partic- 
ularly  thin  leaved  laurel,  rose,  ivy  and  vine,  cornucopias, 
urns  and  vases  with  fret-like  broken  ears,  the  lyre,  tripod, 
architectural  fragments,  emblems  of  day  and  nieht,  inverted 
torches,  halos  end  similar  motives  aopear  in  tne  panels  treat- 
ed after  the  manner  of  tne  ancieni.  érotesoues.  (F'is.  214).  Wi- 
th  theiïi  are  connected  fiéure  paintmgs,  tnat  pheferably  nave 
as  suD,]ects  antique  ruins,  the  life  of  the  larûi  in  the  érottos, 
MytholoRical  subjects  like  Leda,  Ganymede  and  Lhe  like,  éroups 
of  cupids,  troDhies  with  antique  shields  and  nelmets,  stiil  1 
life,  as  well  es  little  loves,  doves  caressing  each  other,  and 
(JninesC  sccessories,  scattered  around  without  criticism.   The 
cabinet  work  hes  métal  fixtures  se  that  thèse  aod  structurel 
importance.   On  the  stoves,- isupports  of  ell  kinds,  cloeks^  ho- 
ose -utensils,  bases  of  columns,  iluted  druois  of  columns  and 
capitals  are  often  employea  to  superfluity.  (Pie,  229).      In  c 
colcrs  are  preferred  fine,  délicate  and  liéht  naririonies  with 
silver.   By  the  ricnness  in  symbolical  nieanin&s  of  tne  riictives, 
tne  naive  coniDination  and  the  extraordinery  perfection  in  dét- 
ail, the  décorations  od  the  Louis  >"V  style  acquire  a  diénifiec 
and  lovely  earnestness  with  a  peculiar  charm.  (b'ies.  2,07,    213, 
214  ) . 

♦  *  The   êtiiile   named    aftef   Louis   XVI   aoei-^   no  t    exclueiuel y   fa- 
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fall    within    the   reign   of    that    king    (  l7'/4-l79S  )  ;    it   developed 
rather    in    the    two    last   décades   cf    the    reign   cf  Louis    XV    (l'?2B- 
1774)  . 

*  Uote  te  Fig.  2Cê.  The  exécution  o.f  thie  dining  r-oom  in  t 
the  château  already  mentioned  on  page  86,  oocurfeà  in  1779-81 
after   a   design    of  Mélanger. 

On  the  façades  ïï,eu   adhered  to  tbe   former  gênerai  design  snd 
in  gênerai  âlso  to  tts  proportions.  ïor  the  plan  strict  syinn]- 
etry  was  deterniinative.   In  the  structure  was  a  tendency  to  e 
extend  the  proportions  to  slender  fornjs.   The  columns  and  ent- 
abiatures  receiveo  careful  treatiiient  accordiné  to  their  posit- 
ion and  treatrnent;  the  Tuscan  order  was  preierred,  and  the  ïo~ 
nie  capital  was  often  huné  with  éarlands.  Projections  were  v 
very  modest;  the  cornices  were  designedwith  five  members,  oft- 
en indeed  «ith  labored  modesty.   Instead  of  the  pilasters  fre- 
Quently  occurred  wall  strips,  which  were  decorated  by  medalli- 
ons  and  emblems.  (&ié.  208).  Bermes  and  caryatids  disappeared. 
0n  preferred  places  the  wall  surfaces  were  occasionally  adorn- 
ed  by  fixed  festoons.  The  portais  received  a  monuffiental  treat- 
icent  chiefly  by  Tuscan  columns.   The  enclosure  was  often  oniit- 
ted  at  the  Windows.  On  the  other  nano  sunken  relief  slabs  in 
rectanffiular  or  arcned  form  for  relievine  doorways  and  Windows 
were  not  wiliinely  re.iected.  (Fi^^.  209).   Tne  attics  were  ani- 
mated  by  columns  snd  acroterias,  the  dômes  oeine  oeveloped  mo- 
re in  neiéht  than  width.   In  their  place  aitar-like  or  stepped 
structures  of  square  or  round  form  frequently  lormed  the  term- 
ination. 

The  new  style  appeared  in  a  séries  of  buildinés  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces.   Tne  most  esteemed  architects  were  Jacques  ^née 
GaPriel,  Jacques  Germain  Soufiiot  (paée  235)  end  the  youn^er 
Jacques  P^rancois  Blonoel  (died  1774).   Gabriel  is  the  Creator 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (paôe  23ô).   Be  nad  charée  of  tne 
rebuildin&  of  the  château  of  Compeiene,  continued  the  works  on 
the  Louvre  and  on  the  palace  at  Versailles  (Library  of  Ijouis 
XVI  and  Salon  of  queen  Marie  Antoinette),  designed  there  (Pef- 
ore  1770)  the  splendidly  decorated  théâtre  (b'ié.  210),  and  er- 
ected  in  the  little  château  the  Little  Trianon  (1771-1778)  a 
charminÉ  buildiné,  that  exhibits  in  the  exterior  as  well  as  in 
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the  garden  design  also  influences  of  the  ffnglish  Renaissance. 
(S^ie.  211),   ^fter  the  death  of  his  patron  Louis  XV,  ne  fell 
mto  disfavor,  siuce  his  works  no  longer  corresponded  to  the 
requirements  et*  the  testes  of  the  court. 

More  in  the  tendency  of  the  elder  Blondel  (page  69)  worked 
J,  P.  Blondel  the  younger,  an  iniluential  instructor  in  arch- 
itecture. ProDQ  1740  ne  carried  on  an   acadeniy  of  architecture, 
where  be  represented  a  severe  conception  in  the  subdivisions, 
based  on  the  antique,  but  a  freer  one  in  the  style  of  décora- 
tion.  In  the  year  1773  appeared  his  "Cours  d'Architecture", 
iater  a  inuch  used  aanual  on  architecture.   As  a  practical  ar- 
chitect  ne  was  chieily  engaged  in  Wetz,  (Gathedral  portai, bi- 
shop's  Dalace  and  city  bail),  and  in  Strasburg  (on  Kleber  Pla- 
ce),  E'rom  Soufflot  came  the  principal  work  of  early  French 
Classicisffi,  the  churcb  of  3.  Geneviève,  the  présent  Panthéon 
(design  prepared  ai  ter  1757,  executed  in  1764-1781).   îhe  gr- 
ound  plan  forms  a  6reek  cross  275.6  ft.  wide  and  367.5  ft. 
long  with  four  piers  in  the  form  of  right-angled  triangles  pl- 
aced  around  the  central  area  as  supports  of  the  dôme,  and  a 
narrow  aisle  of  columns  around  them.   îhe  dôme  is  constructed 
m  three  shells  (first  under  Kapoleon  I)  with  the  lantern  at- 
teins a  height  of  272.3  ft.   5'he  interior  is  covered  by  low  d 
dômes  over  the  cross  aras  and  by  coffers  in  the  aisles,  and  is 
kept  in  pure  Roman  Corinthien  lorms.   The  exterior  (F'ip.  212) 
is  massively  treated  by  the  imposing  portico  ano  the  colOBoade 
around  the  drum.  Dut  otherwise  is  kept  very  sirriple.   'The  exter- 
nal  walls  of  the  oross  arms  neve  no  subdivision,  aside  fronr.  t 
the  nobly  oroiiied  cornice  with  the  éarlana  irieze  beneath  it. 
The  arcnitect  evidently  there  counted  on  the  effect  of  the  en- 
closed  wail  surfaces  in  contrast  to  the  open  portico  and  the 
donie.   By  the  srana  ano  uniiied  treatment  of  the  interior  and 
Lhe  dignified  arcnitecture,  the  Fani-heon  DslonÊs:  to  the  most 
ioiportant  works  of  postmediaeval  architecture. 

One  01  tne  most  imoortant  secular  buildinès  of  this  period 
was  erected  m  1771  by  tne  ereatly  éifted  Jacoues  Denis  /Antoi- 
ne (1738-1801  m  the  f/int.   Tne  façade  has  a  widtn  of  27  axes, 
with  two  hieh  lower  ano  a  low  upper  story,  extends  along  xhe 
Dank  of  the  Seine  8nd  is  only  broken  -sj  the  middle  by  a  orojec- 
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projection  contaminé  tive  axes,  tnat  on  the  rusticeteci  éround 
story  suDDorts  live  lonic  detached  columns  witli  heavy  cornice, 
crowniné  statues  and  attic.   The  recessed  winee  iiave  rusticat- 
ion  in  tbe  ground  story  ,  with  Windows  in  tne  principal  story 
risine  frooi  a  bolo  belt  course,  paracet  balustrade  and  horizon- 
tal roof,  at  eacn  tbird  window  (counted  i'rom  tbe  external  ang- 
les or  those  oi  the  projection)  beiné  a  balcony,  but  otherwise 
without  any  vertical  subdivision.   The  façade  became  a  direct 
model  for  a  séries  oi  other  buildings,  oarticularly  for  the 
Royal  palace  at  Brussels  (B'ié.  259).  as  a   tneatre  architect 
Victor  feouis  (1785-1807)  came  to  high  famé  by  bis  théâtre  er- 
ected  at  Bordeaux  m  1778-1760.   He  arrangée  tbe  audience  roofli 
m  a  three-quarter  circle,  suoported  tjoe  galleries  by  columns 
and  only  separated  tbe  boxes  by  low  division  walls.  This  thé- 
âtre remained  a  model  desién  until  late  in  the  IS  th  century, 
especially  for  its  convenient  access  and  broad  stairways. 

Tne  S'rencb  révolution  (1769),  in  its  blind  hatred  of  every- 
tbing  courtiy,  made  an  end  of  tne  style  of  Louis  >iVI,  tbat  nad 
aevelopeo  its  cnariri,  especially  in  the  smaller  rooms,  and  nao 
graduaily  attained  niéh  éracefulness.   (F'iês.  218  and  214  exb- 
iDit  décorations  of  tbe  year  1786).   Tne  fate  of  this  art  was 
tbus  intiîT;?' tely  connected  with  thet  of  the  kiné  and  of  bis  un- 
fortunate  wife,  Mare  Antionette.  Tbe  spirit  of  the  révolution 
first  of  ail  turned  aéainst  ornamental  ricbness;  to  tnis  wes 
opposed  tbe  siost  extrerrie  simciicity.   iv'eanwbile  art  researcnes 
nad  ocenea  further  domains  of  tne  antique.  Tbe  temoles  at  Fa- 
estum  in  lower  Italy  and  in  Sicily  were  arawn  and  tborou&bly 
studied.   Tne  Doric  order  of  tbe  temcle  at  Paestum  (volume  1, 
paêes  79,  82)  appeared  as  tbe  most  imoressive.   Its  architect- 
ure rejected  delicacy  of  tbe  profiles,  necessarlly  on  account 
of  tbe  materials  elready  employed  in  antiquity  (poros  and  tra- 
vertine),  ano  it  was  reeardea  as  a  direct  model.   By  solio  «va- 
Il  masses,  restriction  of  the  arcnitectural  expédients,  tne 
use  of  stront^ly  conventionalized  architectural  ornaments  with 
-t.ne  exclusion  of  natural  forms  in  êarlands  and  tbe  like,  men 
sought  to  attain  to  elevated  grandeur.   To  produce  tne  utmost 
effect  possible,  arcnitectural  forms  entirely  without  ornament 
were  then  preferred  in  dry  oroportions,  esoecially  stumpy  Dor- 
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Boric  columns,  oartiy  without  ilutes  or  even  with  flûtes  only 
commeDced  at  top  and  bottom  (volume  1,    page  ô5),  and  furtiier 
plain  triezes,  caps  and  cornices  oi  heavy  slabs,  Windows  with- 
out  jsfflbs,  and  round-arcbed  lintels  witbout  mouldings.   Only 
tne  orincipal  entrance  was  characterized  by  a  columner  porch, 
a  portico,  or-  by  a  columnar  loggia  over  it,  where  perhaps  a 
fret  or  some  palmatiums  were  employed.   ¥be  striviiig  ai  ter  sim- 
plicity  went  so  lar,  ttiat  even  tbe  idea  oî   tbe  cube  in  its  un- 
divided  lorm  lound  adhérents,  even  for  monunjental  buildings  of 
the  ffiost  complète  type.   'T'bis  heavy   Dorism  of  the  time  after 
tne  révolution,  tne  style  of  the  Directory,  bad  its  most  impor- 
tant représentative  in  Gnarles  Dewsilly  (de  îïailiy,  l?^©-!?©©). 
a  colleague  of  Servanot?tti,  in  Jean  B^-rancois  Chalerin  (1739- 
1811),  a  pupil  of  ÈùB   same  œaster,  and  in  Claude  Nicolas  Ledo- 
ux  (1730-1806),  wùo  was  engaged  botD  as  architect  as  well  as 
copper  engraver  and  writer  on  art.   Wiôn  à,    F.  Peyre  the  Youn- 
ger,  Dewailly  ouiit  i-he  Gdeon  tneatre  at  Paris,  wnere  ne  omit- 
ted  even  ttïe   pediment  on  its  octastyle  portico.   The  building 
was  Durned  in  1799,  but  was  again  rebuilt  by  Ghalgrin.   Ledoux 
most  consistentiy  cnerished  tbis  tendency.   Be  was  an  entbusi- 
âstic  admirer  of  tne  cubical  eround  form  of  buildings,  undivi- 
ded  wall  surfaces  witnout  ornament,  windèws  witbout  enclosures, 
massive  ashlars  and  colossal  columns.   The  euardhouses  at  the 
ôates  are  examples  of  his  heavy  style,  oi  which  «e  mention  hè- 
re only  the  Barrière  S.  «lertin  of  the  year  1788. 

Under  Napoléon  I  Prench  architecture  took  a  grand  and  unifi- 
ed  course.  The  powerful  monarcb  had  an  expressed  ^référence 
/,.  .for  monumental  architectural  works  in  the  style  of  thcse  of  t 
the  boman  impérial  period.   The  Pantneon  and  tne  Ions  columnar 
façades  of  the  antiout-  temoles  received  his  oarticular  acorov- 
al;  the  triumphal  srches  and  honorary  columns  at  Borne  appeareo 
to  him  as  imcressive  tokens  gï  impérial  power.   Be  behelo  the 
principal  superiorit.y  of  Duildinès  in  the  iTiOnijiiientai  eraàdeur, 
in  the  solidity  ci  the  materials  ano  the  workmanship.   Unpret- 
entious  as  he  was  nimself,  he  preferreo  to  re,iect  ail  rien  ar- 
tistic  means,  even  if  thèse  related  to  essemhlaees.   By  aopro- 
priate  construction  and  the  use  oi  materials  and  ny  the  endea- 
vor  for  simplicity,  the  architectural  worxs  acquired  an  earnest 
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cbaracter  and  s  national  basai  tendency,  anô  in  SDite  of  tHe 
siavish  deDendenCc  upon  the   antique  world  of  forms,  under  the 
sway  of  tne  french  art  spirit,  devoted  to  dienified  and  reii- 
ned  treetment  of  aetails. 

Neo-Classicism  tùen   matured  into  the  fcMPIBB  STYLE,  neised  ai- 
Lne  eniDir-e  of  Napoléon.  Tnis  had  already  been  orepared  for  in 
the  seventies  of  tne  16  tû  century  in  tne  works  of  certain  OiSs- 
ters,  acnoné  wncœ  may  be  counted  tne  before  mentioneo  srchitec- 
ts,  Bewailly,  Chalerin,  ûedoux  and  Feyre;  but  first  under  i^ap- 
oleon  it  came  into  gênerai  use  and  unified  developuient ,   Its 
innovations  appear  in  the  éround  plans  only  in  sliéht  nieasure. 
In  the  princely  chateaus  and  the  houses  of  tne  well  to  do  cit- 
izens,  one  would  net  miss  the  comfort  developed  durine  the  pr- 
eceding  period.   The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  therefore  remai- 
ned  the  same  on  tne  whole.  Sor  churches,  men  regarded  the  per- 
ipterai  temple  of  antiquity,  the  centrai  structure  of  the  Pan- 
théon at  Eome,  and  also  in  part  the  Ëarly  Cnristian  basilics 
as  direct  models,   The  r/neatre  look  an  important  olace  in  the 
âge  of  improvement.   ïhe  forr/i  of  the  audience  room  already  ch- 
osen  by  Victor  Uouis  (paée  24-3),  the  treee-quarter  circie  ivith 
galieries  inserted  above  each  other,  was  retsined,  but  the  cl- 
an vîas  extendea  by  tne  addition  of  a  foyer  (hall  for  promericide 
and  conversation),  and  later  irequentiy  with  a  concert  and  bs- 
llrooiïi  in  the  plan,   The  Duiloings  in  tend  ed  for  the  governirient, 
for  justice,  for  educational  institutions,  for  traffic  etc., 
already  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  requirements  in  ea- 
ch spécial  case,  matured  no  definite  or  eenerally  prevailing 
type  of  plan.   As  a  rule,  tne  grouno  plan  was  desiéned  in  acc- 
ordance  with  the  proposed  architectural  problem,  and  then  the 
covering  occurred  in  classistic  loruis.   The  new  methods  of  con- 
struction did  not  sunstattially  aifect  the  framework  of  the  b 
Puildinâ,  atthougn  the  emperor  follo/vea  the  acquisitions  of  t 
technics  with  great  mterest,  particularly  the  introduction  ci 
iron  as  a  structural  tnaterial.   Tnus  the  character  of  tne  emp- 
ire style  was  substantially  fixed  by  tne  treetnient  of  tne  for- 
ms.  In  this  return  to  the  architecture  of  the  ancients  .Tien  d 
aid  not  stop  with  that  oi  the  Kon:ans  and  Sreeks,  but  m  pari 
went  farther  oack  to  the  art  of  the  Utruscans  and  even  of  tne 


Séyptians,  particulerlv  to  the  latter  aiter  the  aopearance  of 
tne   érandiy  plsnned  work  on  the  land  of  ttie  Pfiaroahs  ordereo 
by  him,   A  iaboreo  arcbaistri  dûmiiiated  architectural  creatioij. 
iifien   iimited  tnemseives  to  naked  wail  suriaces,  arcades  without 
ornameDt  and  entirely  simple  cornices  and  windcw  enclosures. 
îiie  precedirig  severe  Bonsm  tiius  experienced  a  further  simplif- 
ication.  But  it  did  not  long;  prevail.   The  inclination  oecul- 
iar  to  the  trench  toward  a  refined  treatment  of  fopffis  could 
not  be  Dermanently  repressed.  i3»rom  the  staée  of  extrême /godes- 
ty  arcnitecture  must  elso  of  itself  aéain  orese  forward  to  a 
richer  development.   i^lready  since  the  appearance  of  the  seve- 
re tendency ,haa  beside  it  been  maintained  a  freer  tendency,  o 
originatiné  vïith  the  younéer  Blonde!  (paée  242),  inclinée  to 
the  acceotance  of  décorative  ornamentai  work.   This  now  won  in- 
fluence in  increasiné  measure.   But  it  was  always  the  sDirit 
of  the  antique,  into  which  men  entered  end  from  which  they  wi- 
shed  to  create. 

In  éeneral  the  ë'rencn  architects  dio  not  as  sharply  distin&- 
uish  between  the  Roman,  Grecian  end  fiellenistic  styles,  as  oc- 
corred  in  iïnglanc  and  Germaoy;  they  rather  adoptée  the  forcr.s, 
that  apoeared  to  tnem  as  suitaole,   'ïnerem  tney  stooa  nearer 
the  noman  tnan  the  ferecian.   Indeed  some  of  them  oiaced  them- 
selves  in  direct  opposition  to  ail  enoeavors,  that  dia  not  oi- 
rectly  proceed  froni  Greece.   Tocse  oesired  lo  croduce  a  Dure 
Neo-Greek  style,  and  therefcre  certsinly  emcloyed  Grecian  for- 
ms  with  the  exclusicn  of  ail  innovations,  such  as  middle  proj- 
ections, balconies,  balustrades  and  the  like,  with  imoressive 
référence  to  the  strikinely  sparine  use  of  ornamentai  décorat- 
ive work  in  Grecian  architecture.   Yet  they  lacked  influence 
to  succeed  senerally  in  their  demands.   Thus  m  the  F'rench  ar- 
chitecture of  tne  emcire  the  Roirisn  séries  ci  foru.s  almost  ent- 
irely formed  the  oasis.   Eut  for  tne  oecoration,  the  FomDeian= 
Hellenistic  art  style  chiefly  became  determinstive,  whose  dié- 
nified  repose  and  cheerful  magnificence  aroused  the  hiéhest 
raptures  of  cultured  circles.   Also  from  the  style  of  Louis 
KVI  had  been  saved  some  motives. 

Por  the  treatment  of  façades  on  the  carticular  mémorial  buil- 
dings, triumphai  arches,  for  whose  érection  in  élorii ication 
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of  places  ffiade  famous  by  his  soldiers,  tbe  effioeror  always  had 
an  oper  hand,  the  antique  originale  almost  eotirely  serving  as 
direct  oiodels.  On  the  ciiurciies  appeared  the  ^orticos  of  colu- 
mns,  or  with  a  richer  treatment,  the  surround ing  colonnade  end 
the  antique  mode  of  subdivision  of  tne  wall.   For  the  remaini- 
ne  public  Duildines  and  the  houses,  more  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  détails  for  obtaining  the  classical  eoipression.   Before 
the  entrance  portico  or  tne  portai  was  oreferred  a  broao  flig- 
ht  of  steps  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  temple.   At  its  side 
walls  were  placed  statues,  candelaoras,  sphynxes,  lions,  vases 
and  the  like  in  severely  antique  for-ms.   Tbe  main  entrance  was 
generally  characterized  by  a  Portico,  colonnadel  loégia  or  a 
gallery.   Tbe  Windows  received  entirely  simple  encloaures,  if 
thèse  were  net  entirely  re.iected.   Srequently  the  Windows  were 
also  arranged  in  groups  together  with  rectaugular  piers  in ter- 
posed  Petween  them,  also  sometimes  with  small  colunins,  in  this 
case  chiefly  for  the  sufâdivision  of  round-arched  Windows  in  e 
évident  allusion  to  the  Italian  eariy  Renaissance.  Great  iav~ 
or  was  en.ioyed  by  Windows  in  the  form  of  seœecircles,  where  t 
the  arcnes  without  jambs  resteû  directly  on  the  window  siii  or 
on  a  continuous  Delt.   Por  the  élévations  of  the  stories  were 
no  longer  chosen  the  half  columns  and  oilasters  in  the  séquen- 
ce usual  in  the  Renaissance,  but  mostly  only  e  sinéle  order, 
indeed  chiefly  the  Qoric,  and  this  only  for  the  midôle  projec- 
tion or  the  miadle  portai,   ffrequently  tne  entire  subdivision 
01  the  wall  was  resiricted  to  sunken  panels  between  bands  like 
wall  strips.   A  certain  force  was  always  eiven  to  tne  princiD- 
al  cornice.   It  was  frequently  profilée  as  a  crowniné  cornice 
with  cantilevers  or  consoles  and  was  unDroken,  if  possiPle. 
The  steeD  roof  suited  to  the  northern  climate  must  yield  to  t 
the  low  or  terraceo  covering  of  the  antioue.  On  cbateaus,  vi- 
lles and  the  betier  houses,  a  small  intioue  structure,  termed 
8  belvédère,  was  placed  above  tne  roof  as  a  rule. 

In  the  internai  treatment,  it  «as  ^oueht  in  secular  as  well 
as  in  church  architecture  to  aâapt  as  far  as  possiDle,  the 
form  treatment  of  càaseical  antiquity  to  the  structural  requi- 
rements.   îhe  columns  or  pilesters  with  bases  and  comices  as 
suodivisions  of  walls  or  enclosures  of  doorways  aéain  appeared 
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in  increased  irieasure.  (Pies.  215,  21ô).   Id  the  wall  panels  w 
were  oiteD  insert.eo  plaster  reliefs.   The  tloors  received  sto- 
ne  slôRs  or  a  mosaïc  covermé;  tbe   horizontal  ceilinés  or  vau- 
its  were  frequently  constructed  witb  coffers.   The  incrustati- 
ons (lacings)  of  tne  encients  were  chieilv  imitated  in  stucco. 
In  the  enclosures  and  tne  surface  patterns  the  circle  and  sem- 
ioircle  acceareo  instead  of  tlie  ellipse;  besides  the  rectangle 
with  cr  without  an&ies  eut  off  were  also  employed  the  reéular 
fleures,  star-shapeo  forcos  and  tne  liKe.   S'or  the  smaller  roo- 
ms,  men  chiefly  decided  for  plasteriné  witn  stretcbed  fabrics, 
indeed  witn  silks,  where  the  means  Dermitted,  elsewhere  for  c 
covenne  witn  paper  hanéinés,  tbat  ncw  oecame  corrinon  *,  or  the 
Pompeian  wall  and  ceiliné  oaintmes  were  iinitated  (volume  1, 
paée  125).  Since  the  colors  were  not  harmonizeo  toeether  ace- 
ordme  to  a  suo.iective  artistic  feelinél  and  with  référence  to 
tne  Durpose,  aiffiensions  eno  liéhtiné  of  the  rooms,  but  nriore  in- 
telliéently,  and  indeed  freouently  were  not  directly  transi er- 
red  irom  tne  orieinals,  a  varieeateo  colorine  spDeared  tnere, 
mat  aiust  lacé  tne  refineo  harmony  of  the  Fomteian  dccorations. 
Oî-herwise,  since  meri  wisnea  te  attair  to  tne  v^hite  or  lieriX  y 
yellow  tone  of  Italisn  marole  as  nearly  es  ocssirde,  they  thc- 
usht  Dest  to  be  very  reserved  in  the  coiorine.  ^   Dure  or  sli- 
ghtly  broken  wnite  or  very  lient  biue,  éray  or  ereen,  elnjost 
âlways  foriïiS  the  érounô  tint,  on  which  silver,  dead  eold,  yel- 
low  oenre,  Pomteian  red  and  ivory  black  are  pallied  lo   accent 
tne  détails. 

*  The  manufacture   of   paperkanginga   dates   front   1835,    after 
paper    in   rolle    appecred    instead   of    the    oreviousty   employed   se- 
parate   sheets.       The  machine   for    printing    paver hangings  waz   fi- 
rst    invented    in    the    year   185'z, 

îne  ornaïïient  (b'ies,  21ô,  217)  cnieily  eif;uloyco  the  antique 
ornaffiental  D'-eiriDers,  such  as  tne  eee  ana  î,he  leaf  iïiCulaines,  p 
pearl  neaa,  rosettes,  frets,  oeees,  acanthus  scrolls  and  laur- 
el  branches  (voluiï.e  1,  caees  73,  114).   lo  thèse  were  also  ad- 
deo  lions'  neaos,  erifims,  eeniuses,  cucias,  wiih  earlanas  ci 
leaves  and  flowers  wouna  arcund  tneai,  ana  which  clay  with  cor- 
nuccraas  and  sacrificial  utensils,  caryatids,  ûritcos,  urns  «v 
witi,  iret-likc  oroKen  ears,  scnynxes,  reversed  ano  crosseo  ter- 
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torches,  tne  ftomôD  i'asces  *  and  otfter  erripleiris,  tbe  latter  cbi- 
efly  in  imitatiori  of  the  Louis  XVI  style.   On  tne  otner  naiia 
were  ôvoioeo  its  sa tu rail s tic  wreaths  &nà   éarlands  oi  flowers. 
Where  foliage  came  mto  use  il  wss  strongly  conventionalized 
in  dry  transparent  garlands.   Tiie  ornaDrient  was  coniDosed  of  re- 
liefs, often  cast  in  bronze  on  doors  and  furniture,  or  bammer- 
/ed  froffi  Bfaeets  of  métal  witb  sbaro  outlines  on  tne  surfaces. 

*  '^Fasces^    was    the   name   of    the    hundle   of    roda   àounâ    together 
with   a    wed    band,    with   an    axe    in    the   middle,    borne    in   Rome    by 
the   lietors,    the   servants   of    the   ruler   and    of    the   highest   off- 
iciais   in   public    assemol ies,    as    tokens   of    theif  officiai    auth- 
ority. 

T'ne  entire  art  of  interior  décoration  allows  the  récognition 
01  an  assurée  feeling  of  style  and  a  refined  taste,  tbat  also 
appear  m  the  understandiné  of  tne  ceauty  of  the  iriaterials. — 
for  tne  furniture  were  preferaoly  emcloyed  icafioeany  ano  simii- 
ar  wooos.  (See  tne  oronze  door  in  F'ie.  215).  ïiie  smith's  art, 
tnat  reaciied  such  a  bigh  stage  in  tbe  Drecediné  epocb  was  tbe~ 
refore  aliTiOst  entirely  lost. 

At  tne  fali  of  Kaooleon  the  Empire  style  was  coiriDleLely  dev- 
elcoed  and  estaoliàfied.   In  trie  works  of  tne  moat  eiuinent  ercn- 
ttects  01  tne  emoeror,  Percier  and  i^onteine  (  oaée  25o),  it  had 
ratber  turned  toward  tbe  tendency  of  Neo-Hell enism,  wbicn  was 
recognized  particularly  in  tbe  ^tiee^   treatment  of  tne  architec- 
tural HieniPers,  peculiar  to  Grecian-Bellenistic  art,  •  especially 
of  the  capitals,  ffiouldines  etc.,(Voluire  1,  paee  39),  witjj  ail 
the  other  strenéth  in  aesign.   ine  ornameiital  treatment  of  tne 
forms  ano  refineiient  of  ail  oetails  corresconded  to  tne  yrench 
art  spirit  far  more,  than  tne  beavy  style  of  the  treceoiné  Do- 
risui.   Tne  rrencn  Aicaoemy  at  BoiTie  orovided  for  tne  continusnce 
of  classical  trainmé  cf  arcnitects  in  the  paths  aiready  laio 
out.   Tnus  tne  Hinpire  taste  doiTiiii&teo  artistic  créations  in  t 
BPrencn  countries  until  aoout  the  midole  oi  tne  19  th  century, 

Of  tne  leadine  niasters,  tne  creviously  mentionea  (caée  245) 
J.  ?',  Cbalgrin  further  represents  tne  severe  Doric  style.   He 
won  nis  artistic  famé  as  tne  creator  of  the  desén  ano  tne  lun- 
damental  arcnitect  of  tne  Arc  de  l 'Etoile,  wfiicn  NaDOieon  cau- 
séd  to  Pe  erecteo  after  ISOô  in  eloriiication  oi  nis  campai&ns, 
at  t-ne  terminetion  of  the  &rand  Sbanips  n.lysees  on  an  elevatea 


Place,  at  tne  vasL  scaie  of  147.6  it.  wiae  and  164.1  it.  hieh, 
surpôssiné  ail  triuoatjijal  arclies  of  tlie  encieut  world.  (Pi&, 
218).  î'ûe  structure  keeps  itseli  entirely  iree  from  ti:îe  in- 
fluence 01  antique  models.   Its  iaiDOsine  efiect  is  based  upon 
tJQe  powerful  architectural  treatment  by  the  iiBpost  belt,  ttoe. 
ffliéiity  crowning  cornice  and  attic,  and  as  tne  sculptured  orna- 
mentation  of  tne  reliefs  and  tne  eroups  of  figures  39.4  ft.  n 
;;:;i]igh,  that  are  arrangea  on  projecting  pedestals  at  each  side 
01  the  passage.   ï'rje  comoletion  of  the  colossal  structure,  tn- 
at  inost  strikinely  characterizes  tne  Seveioped  &Bpire  style  , 
only  followed  in  tne  year  1836.   'Jne  military  famé  of  Napoléon 
was  likewise  coffiniemorated  by  the  triumphal  column  erected  en 
Place  Vendôme  in  180Ô-1510  by  Jacques  Gondouic  (1735^-1818),  a 
pupil  of  Blondel,  and  by  Jean  Baptiste  Lepere  (1761-1844),  wh- 
ich  apiTears  as  an  imitation  of  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome. 
(Volume  1,  page  123). 

About  the  same  time  the  emperor  conceived  the  plan  of  erect- 
ing  a  new  building  on  the  sile  of  the  church  of  the  feadeleain, 
torn  down  duriné  the  révolution,  fle  desired  to  hâve  a  "teoiDle", 
whicn  should  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  Romans  in  magnit- 
ude and  magnificence.   Barthélémy  Viénon  (1762-1846)  oreDared 
a  desién  for  a  peripteral  temple  oi  the  Corinthien  order  witn 
a  double  oortico  of  columns  and  a  broad  f  11,9ht  of  steps,  wnich 
received  the  acoroval  of  the  emoeror,  and  tnat  Vignon  then  ex- 
ecuted  at  his  commana.  (?ié.  219).  Yet  after  the  exile  of  Na- 
poléon, tnis  îemple  of  F'ame  was  transf ormed  into  a  cnurch  by 
the  same  architect,  by  means  of  the  narrow  vestibule,  side  ch- 
apels,  a  semicircuisr  aose,  and  by  the  vaultiné  of  tne  aisle 
with  three  low  dômes.   ?ven  thougn  it  may  not  produce  by  its 
most  monumental  and  diénified  architecture  the  impression  of 
a  House  of  God,  still  tne  architect  attained  in  the  interior 
an  earnest  and  cnurchly  eifect,  even  with  the  antique  séries 
of  lorms.  k   stately  eppearance  entirely  siffiilar  to  tbat  of  t 
the  Madeleine  is  that  of  the  Bourse  (exchanée)  erected  in  Par- 
is after  1808  by  Alexandre  Théodore  Brogniart  (1739-1813),  a 
Dupil  of  Blondel.  Without  taking  fnrtÈer  account  of  the  purp- 
ose  of  the  interior  of  the  two  story  structure,  on  it  was  emp- 
loyée asain  the  Boman-Corintnisn  temple  architecture  directly 
after  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian  in  Rome. 
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ï'tie  arciiitecT-s  just  mentioned  retamea  a  certain  severity  in 
Ihe   Dose  oi'  treir  buildints  and  tbe  emoloyinent  oi  décorative 
exoedients,  tnat  iend  to  tceir  works  an  earnest  and  solemn  e;^- 
Dression.   3o  mucii  the  &reater  concessions  were  maôe   to  elega- 
'^nt  richness  hy    the   fcwo  éhief  oasters  oi  tbe  epocii,  <>barles  Der- 
cier  (17Ô4-183S)  and  Pierre  rontaine  (17ÔS-1S53).   &otû  ùao   s 
studied  in  Kome  at  tne  saae  tiuie,  indeed  not  only  the  architec- 
ture ci*  sntiouity  Dut  slso  tbat  of  tbe  Renaissance.   Bavinô  re- 
turned  to  B^rance,  tney  souôbt  to  elevate  tne  native  internai 
and  miner  arts  by  tbe  publication  oi  designs  in  the  classical 
sensé.  îbeir  streneth  consisted  chiefly  in  décoration  and  tbe 
treatffient  of  fietails,  in  wbicb  Fercier  corabineo  a  rien  art  ioi- 
aginetion  and  a  refined  taste.   But  KaooleoD  esteeined  Cnarles 
y'ontaine  as  tne  more  iiDDortant  artist,  evidently  on  account  oi 
nis  conception  beinë  more  inclined  to  a  more  poweriul  treatme- 
nt,  and  in  1313  appointed  nim  es  bis  first  arcbitect.   Botb  ar- 
tists  cbiefly  worked  togetber  ano  exerted  a  deep  influence  on 
their  contemporeries  and  on  tne  entire  B'rencb  art  oi'  tbe  first 
naii  of  tne   19  tb  century. 

The  first  larée  commission  was  received  by  Percier  and  Pont- 
aine  aoout  1800  in  the  builaing  of  the  cnateau  of  l^'almaison, 
aiterwaros  tbe  favorite  resioence  of  Napoléon  and  of  nis  first 
wife  Joséphine.   From  1805  onward,  tbey  were  orincipally  en^a- 
eed  in  works  on  tne  impérial  cbôte&us,  amons  wnicn  tbe  extens- 
ion 01  tne  Louvre  formed  tneir  cbiei  problem.   There  they  erec- 
ted  tbe  winR  Connecting  tbe  two  pavillons  of  tVarsar  and  of  ?o- 
pan  (Rround  plan  m  volume  2,    Fie.  301),   Tbe  façades  exnibit, 
witfl  fréquent  approximations  to  tbe  late  Frencn  Fenaissancs, 
an  sxtremely  -«ell  treated  subdivision,  entirely  aesiéned  in  t 
tbe  sensé  of  tne  i\eo-Oiassicism.   Fiés  ^15  ana  216  afford  a  v 
View  of  tne  internai  architecture.  *  A  furtner  work  oi  tbe  two 
arcnitects  we  nave  furtner  to  mention,  tbe  t.riumpnal  arcn  erec- 
ted  in  1606  Oin  T,r'e  Place  ai-  Oarrousel,  &r  almost  fâitbful  imi- 
tation of  the  Arcb  of  Septimus  Severus  &t   Borne   (voluifie  1,  va&e 
138) ,  8nd  the  ftxpiatory  chapel  Duilt  (l32C-lS2c)  as  a  tomo  ch- 
aoel  for  tbe  royal  oair,  Louis  XVI  and  Uarie   Antoinette,  wno 
feli  a  sacrifice  to  tne  révolution.   Tnis  received  tbe  e-round 
form  of  tne  Greek  cross  with  tnree  semicircul er  aoses,  porticc 
ano  dooie  m  the  nonlest  proportions  and  treetment,  ano  witb  a 
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sober  but  extremeiy  iinely  aesiéned  ornamenta tion, 

*  The   exécution   o,f    the   poptico   of    the   building    repreeented 
in   Fig.    215   followed   under   Mapoleon   I,     the   hall    ehcivn    in   H'ig. 
216   andeF   Oha?*lee   X   (in    the   yeaf   1827). 

A.mong  tne  Dupils  of  Percier-,  HypDolyte  Lebas  (1782-1867)  ano 
Jacob  lenaz  f^ittori  (1792-1667)  irom  Cologne  on  tne  Rhine,  are 
tiie  most  important.   The  lornier  built  the   church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  liOrette  (1823-1836)  after  tiie  type  of  tne  iïarly  Oiîristiaii 
Dasilica  witii  a  tetrastyle  corintnian  portico  in  very  severe 
foras.  Put  witii  r-icii  fiellenistic  décoration.   Bittori'  assumed 
a  f er> mener  standpoint.   Be  haà   tnorouenly  studied  in  1822- 
1824  the  Italien  and  Sicilian  architectural  works  oi  antiouity, 
demonstrated  their  polycbromy,  and  had  thorou^hly  corrected  by 
his  publications  on  Srecian  teiripies  of  lower  Italy  and  Sicily 
the  former  opinions  of  the  lack  of  color  on  antique  architect- 
/,r. ural  works.   Tben  the  lonê  repressed  enjoy^ent  of  colors  aéein 
appeared  in  tne  loreéround,  botn  in  the  sélection  of  the  mate- 
rials  as  well  as  in  the  iode  of  décoration.   Hittorf  first  em- 
ployée on  his  church  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  peeun  m  1842  and 
completed  in  1884.   for  the  eround  plan  ne  retained  m  senerei 
tne  oesign  of  nis  father-in-iaw  Lepere  as  a  five  aisleo  basil- 
icâ  with  an  apse  occupying  the  entire  widtn.  Put  not  pro.iecti- 
né  externelly,  with  éalleries,  two  façade  towers  and  a  hexast- 
yle  portico.   With  ail  its  firni  adhérence  to  severe  classical 
ïorms,  the  interior,  by  the  colored  stone  materiHls  ano  tne  p 
polychrome  décoration,  acouirea  a  suostaÉtially  aiiierenL  eif- 
ecL  froiîi  Pefore.   It  received  tne  lively  approval  of  contempo- 
raries.   îhe  façade  itself  (?ie.  220)  is  stili  entirely  class- 
ical  in  tne  entire  pose  and  particularly  by  the  noble  lonic  p 
portico.   But  in  pilaster  architecture,  the  treatment  of  the 
cornices,  the  balustrade  over  the  middle  porv.ior  and  the  flie- 
ht  of  steps  is  alresoy  asanifesLeo  tne  spirit  of  tne  ivec-Fenais- 
sance,  then  penetrfci.in£  mxo  b'rencn  arcnitecture. 
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^-•; 2.   Arcnitecture  oi  Neo-Classicism  in  Snéiéind, 

In  ïnelano  occurrea  iii  tiie  second  bail  oi  tbe  16  te  centur.v 
a  perioo  oi  acvancement  in  tne  entire  oublie  ana  intellectual 
liie.   ihile  the  conticentai  powers  exliausted  tneir  DesL  res- 
ources  in  trie  seven  years'  war,  Snéland  ffiâde  its  immeasurable 
colonial  conquests.   Great  wealtfj  flowed  inlo  tbe  motber  coun- 
try,  wnere  it  Éreatly  conxriDuteô  to  tbe  promotion  cf  trevel, 
industry  and  comnierce,  and  also  to  furtber  ail  intellectual 
and  artistic  interests.  ^t   tbe  end  of  tbe  century  in  contrast 
to  H'rance,  sbaken  by  its  éreat  transforcriations,  to  Germany  pow- 
erless  in  its  internai  divisions,  and  te  Italy  m  entire  aiss- 
olution,  &DglanQ  acquirea  a  biebly  valueo  position,  as  a  wor-ld 
Power,  eut  it  did  not  restrict  itself  to  tbe  political  domain, 
Owiné  to  tbe  intellectual  activity  of  its  people,  ricnly  devel- 
oped  under  favorins  conditions,  and  its  aims  oirecteô  to  dist- 
ant ana  ôreat  tbin^îs,  h^neland  liKewise  baa  taken  tbe  lesd  in 
ail  western  intellectual  liie,  and  particularly  in  tbe  invest- 
igation 01  antiouity,  amené  ïuropean^  learned  ooen,  artists  and 
men  aevoted  to  art  knowledée.   Witb  tbe  same  eneréy,  witb  v<bi- 
cb  Palladio' s  teacbmés  bad  neen  adopteo,  men  nov*  turned  to 
classistic  ideas. 

Tbe  ^^nélisb  Neo-Classicism  bad  no  fiococo  as  a  direct  predec- 
essor.   S'roiTi  tbe  days  of  Inieo  Jones  (voluarie  2,  paée  232)  ïne- 
lisn  arcbitecture  naa  remained  witbin  tne  cbaracter  of  Pallaa- 
ien  classicisiTi.   Tbe  movement  appearin^  anout  tbe  middle  oi  t 
tbe  16  tn  century  m  tbe  cultured  worla  for  tbe  revival  of  tbe 
antique  tbereiore  did  not  lesd  in  tbe  islano  realm  te  a  compl- 
ète Dreacn  vâtb  tbe  past;  it  also  produced  no  transition  style 
from  tne  art  oi  décoration  in  tbe  style  of  j"ouis  XVI,  tnat  cb- 
anéed  bbe  Rococo  to  tbe  Neo-ClassicisETi;  it  freouently  strenétb- 
ened  tbe  previousiy  existinp  çrcund  principies,  œaoe  tne  eye 
more  acute  te  tne  purity  cf  forms  and  favored  tbe  development 
of  a  severe  tendency  tc^ard  accbaeolo^y,  wbicb  in  tbe  restless 
subordination  under  tbe  formative  principies  of  tbe  encients, 
saw  tbe  climax  of  artistic  perception. 

Oertainly  also  in  iï;néland  already  Defore  tbe  oiiddle  of  tbe 
13  tb  century  undercurrents  baa  set  in  toward  tbe  cl«ssistic 
conception  of  arc.   Tnese  pursueo  otber  aims  tnar  on  tne  conG- 
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contrinent.   Already  ii)  the  17  th  centurv,  snà    tiius  mucn  earli- 
er  tiian  iri  i^'rance  and  in  oermany,  men  in  anelend  hao    interest- 
ed  thernselves  m  mediaevs!  arciiitecture  as  art  knowledée,  and 
had  Dublisned  êrandlv  planned  works  witn  drawinés  of  mediaeval 
Duildings,  ♦  Wren,  tne  principal  master  of  tne  late  Ê'nglish  Re- 
naissance, even  ii  unwillinely  and  only  at  the  désire  of  his 
employer,  tiad  already  erected  Scthic  buildings  (paee  201,  206), | 
and  otjner*  architects  had  lollowed  his  example.   Thèse  were  in~ 
deed  limiteo  to  a  few  examples.   Thèse  earliest  attempts  for 
a  revival  of  the  Sothic  art  style  could  not  occur  in  oppositi- 
on to  the  stronély  increasiné  classistic  movement  of  about  1750| 
But  they  Cad  an  effect  on  this,  since  they  were  precursors  of 
a  déviation  frofl)  the  classical  idéal  of  art  and  a  séparation 
of  aims,  and  constantly  contributed  to  a  certain  uncertainty 
aiBoné  the  architects,  wno  by  the  authoritetive  use  of  the  ant- 
ique, elevated  above  ail  aoubt,  sought  a  so  much  doser  adner- 
ence  to  the  classical  aiodels. 

*   Doàswofth    and   Dugdale.      Monaaticum   ÂnpUcuiri,    Âjter   105-^. 

Under  thèse  circuiristances,  the  cire] es  of  arcnitects  as  v/ell 
as  those  of  the  cultured  and  art-lowiné  dudIic,  the  publicati- 
ons on  the  arcnitecture  of  antiquity  (paee  2So)   appearini^  at 
tnat  tiiiic  out  previously  ir.entionea,  were  receivea  witn  éreat 
mteresu.   Spécial  consiceration  was  lound  by  tne  eranôly  plan- 
ned work  01  Stuart  and  Revett.   It  eave  a  iTiCst  powerful  iitiduI- 
sé,  that  the  epe  snoulo  again  be  airectea  to  the  architectural 
créations  of  the  Greeks.   wen  drew  comparisons  between  Pallad- 
lan  and  Grecian  art.   Tnis  was  soon  recoénized  as  more  elevat- 
ed; on  it  was  based  criticism.  *  The  Palladian  idéal  of  form  w 
was  repleced  oy  tne  Heilenistic. 

The  tnélish  Neo-Classicism  beésn  earlier  than  on  the  contin- 
ent with  a  severe  Dorism.  The  way  to  Ihis  wes  found  indeed  t 
throuéb  Palladio  and  the  Roman  antiûue.  In  tne  isorks  of  the 
ieadine  aaster  of  the  beémniné  weo-ClsssicisFi ,  of  Sir  i^illiaiTi 
;;5^haiTibers  (I727~178ô),  born  in  Sweaen,  but  oroufent  up  in  &.npl8- 
na  and  educated  under  Clerisseau  in  Poffie  m  1750-1755,  tne  un- 
ity  of  style  was  not  yet  consistently  expressed,  çhamPers  em- 
plcyed  forms  of  the  Ronian  antique,  as  weil  as  those  of  the  It- 
alian  and  even  ci  the  Ë'rench  Renaissance,  he  also  occasion^l- 
ly  resorted  to  Gotnic,  ana  even  thoueh  only  m  a  oecorative  s 
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sensé,  to  oriental  ana  particularly  to  c^binese  architectural 
motives,  witb  whicn  lie  had  become  acquaicted  during  bis  stay 
in  ahina.  He  nela  bimseli  averse  to  Helienisni.  His  colossal 
façade  of  the  éreat  officiai  palace,  Somerset  House  in  fondon 
(1776-1786),  witb  the  rusticated  substructure,  the  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  three-quarter  colunins  in  the  uoper  story  and  the 
massive  principal  cornice  still  entirely  has  the  basai  tenden- 
cy  of  a  correct  Paliadianism.  (P^ié.  221). 

The  entire  abandonment  of  the  Palladian  séries  of  forms  was 
earliest  conipleteo  in  the  works  of  the  brothers  Robert  (1728-- 
1792)  and  James  Adam  (died  1794),  the  sons  of  the  previously 
flientioned  William  i^.dacn  (page  213),   ïne  refinement  of  the  int- 
ernai architecture,  as  chiefly  developed  in  France,  received 
increased  attentinn  as  a  resuit,  for  wbich  the  Palladian  arch- 
itectural style,  chiefly  eicployed  for  the  external  architectu- 
re, was  no  longer  setisfactory.   'l'he  two  boothers  Adain  then  in- 
troduced  into  interior  décoration  an  extremely  graceiul  and  or- 
namental  style,  which  was  essentially  based  on  the  Hellenistic 
séries  of  forms.  Dut  also  shows  many  tnings  allied  to  tne  sty- 
le of  Louis  XVÏ.  îney  published  their  desiéns  (Pie.  222),  in 
which  the  influence  of  Piranesi  is  undeniable,  and  e:Kercised 
an  architectural  activity  far  exceeding  ail  other  architects 
of  their  time,  whose  centre  of  gravity  lay  chiefly  m  the  ére- 
ction of  great  city  icansions,   To  them  were  éiven  extreiLely  t 
tasteful  eround  plans,  that  are  still  models.   In  external  ar- 
chitecture certamly  occurred  a  weakeninê  in  tnem,  that  is  es- 
pecially  strikiniî,  when  one  compares  their  works  iith  tnose  oi 
tneir  great  predecessor  Wren.   îhey  sought  ihere  Dy  severity 
and  dignified  pose  to  produce  an  iuipression,  chose  simple  Bor- 
ic  coluffins  and  piers,  semicircular  Windows  in  the  lower  story 
and  pediment,  elsewhere  rectangular  Windows  with  caps  or  rouna 
arches  in  a   simple  enclosure,  also  frequently  grouped  Windows 
beneath  an  architreve  ana  plain  friezes  and  cornices  m  very 
ffiodest  profiles.  (&'iô.  223).  The  country  château  of  Kedlesto- 
ne  Hall  in  Berbyshire  is  not  only  in  the  éround  plan  but  also 
in  the  structure,  particularly  m  the  portico  above  the  flight 
of  steps,  is  not  inferior  to  imiietions  of  Palladio;  but  the 
domed  room  is  eviaently  influenced  by  the  Panthéon.   Tne  facaoe 
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earnest  character  oy  the  erand  ând  quiet  proportions.   Tbe  fa- 
çade rising  in  two  and  a  half  stories  above  a  biéh  rusticated 
base  is  subaividea  by  en  eievated  middle  and  two  side  Dro,iect- 
lons,  each  of  which  has   three  axes  as  well  as  trie  recessed  pa- 
rts.  The  entrance  opens  between  Boric  columns  and  is  flanked 
on  each  side  by  two  projectmê  colunins,  that  support  the  balc- 
ony.   Aside  frorn  a  stifi  garland  of  ilowers  m  tbe  attic  of  t 
the  middle  projection,  tbere  is  no  ornamental  décoration.   A 
éreat  number  of  buildings  in  London  still  exhioit  remains  of 
tbe  already  strong  Hellenistic  style  of  tbe  two  Adams. 
^/'^  îneir  successors  lacKed  tbe  spécial  créative  power  and  inde- 
pendence  opposed  to  the  ever  iocreasiné  book  knowieaée  in  arch- 
itectural création.   Tne  opinion,  that  the  antique  works  under 
ail  circumstances  must  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect  créations 
of  architecture,  and  that  individuel  works  snould  be  esteemed 
tbe  nieher,  the  more  closely  tbey  came  to  the  antique  idéal, 
was  carried  so  far,  that  not  only  détails  of  antique  buildinjBs 
were  direotly  copied.  Put  wberever  bossible,  precedentsf of  ail 
foriBs  employed  were  souéht  in  antiquity.   ïhe  structural  orssn- 
ism  itself  was  ever  more  neélectea.   Sometimes  inconceivable 
imitations  of  tamous  monuments  were  piaceo  oesioe  and  above  e 
each  otber.   Tbe  en.ioyment  of  classical  lorms  controlled  every- 
tbmé.   Pmally  even  tne  simolest  citizen 's  bouse  and  eate  io- 
aee  received  a  Donc  portico  and  an  accompanyin^^  cornice. 

About  the  end  of  the  18  tb  century  Sir  John  Soane  (1752-1S35) 
was  the  most  esteemed  arcnitect.  Be   belonéed  to  the  tbeorists, 
after  lont^  studies  m  fcolland  and  Italy  had  written  a  work  on 
temples  and  desiens  for  batbs  (1776),  later  publishmé  desiens 
for  bouses  (1768) .   His  most  important  wotk  is  tbe  Bank  of  y-né- 
land  in  London,  olanned  witb  éreat  dimensions.   On  it  be  furn- 
isbed  tbe  street  façades  witn  sbam  doorways  and  false  Windows, 
wnicb  should  hâve  been  solia  for  security,  whenever-  Po.Sv^iole; 
.  ne  suDdivided  the  fronts  oy  an  oraer  of  Gorintnian  columns  and 
piiasters.   Thus  ne  employed  the  means  oï  expression  for  the 
most  open  treatment  of  tbe  structure,  where  ttg  Durpose  requi- 
red  tne  contrary.   Tne  treatment  oi  the  forms  is  tbet  oi  tbe 
Roman  antique;  m  tne  arcnitecture  of  tbe  couro,  Soane  reverts 
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directly  to  the  Roman  desiêns  of  baths. 

'î'he  later  masters  were  professed  Hellenists.   William  Inwooo 
(1771-1843)  was  maàe  famous  by  his  ciiurdi.  of  S,  Paneras  in  Lon^' 
don  (1818-'1822).  Il  bas  tfte  plan  oi  a  hall  cburch  lïitb  galle- 
ries,  before  wbose  façade  for  its  entire  width  is  placed  a  por- 
tico  directly  after  tbe  model  of  the  Erecbtbeion,   Behind  it 
rises  a  tower  in  tnree  stories,  on  wbicn  are  repeated  tfte  tre- 
atment  of  tbe  Monument  of  liysicrates  and  tHat  of  tne  Tower  of 
Winds  at  Atbens  (volume  1,  paees  87,  9ô,  95),   ïnwood  arrangée 
A/ j  a  sacristy  at  eacb  side,  on  whicb  ne  copied  tne  détails  of  tfie 
Qaryatid  portico  (volume  1,  paôe  86).   Just  as  if  also  compil- 
ed  appears  tbe  internai  architecture  with  tbe  massive  columns 
in  the  choir,  tbe  slender  columns  in  the  galleries  and  the  he- 
avy  coffered  ceilicé.  But  tbe  church  of  S.  paneras  aroused  w 
woéder  and  found  imitation,  a  proof  tbat  m  considering  archi- 
tectural Works,  tne  eye  had  become  cbiefly  directed  toward  the 
détail  foras,  tne  eoluirins  and  capitale,  friezes,  coffers  and 
the  like,  remaining  on  thèse  with  an  almost  entire  laek  of  any 
criticisiïi  of  tbe  structural  oréanisri;  itself,  and  a  reasonable 
cboice  of  architectural  expédients  accordiné  to  the  reouireme- 
nts  of  the  particuiar  architectural  orobiem.   Wnere  tbis  final- 
ly  lea  is  most  strikinély  shown  by  tbe  country  maasion  of  Grs- 
nâe   in  Hampshire,  built  by  Williaff.  Wilkins  (1778-1839)  in  1820. 
îhere  tbe  plan  of  a  dwellmg  was  compressesd  mto  a  T-form,  w 
whose  architecture  in  nowise  expresses  tbe  purpose  of  the  bui- 
lding, (^ie.  224).   î'he  complète  sutoordination  of  the  require- 
ments  cf  tbe  arrangement  of  the  rooms  to  the  purely  superfici- 
al  enjoyment  of  the  arcniLectural  members  of  antiquity,  aupea- 
rs  on  tnis  structure  exactly  in  e  similar  way.   ??ilkins  bad  b 
better  fortune  m  the  rich  development  of  Corinthian  columnar 
arcnitecture  on  the  National  Qallery  in  London,  two  si-ories  h 
nieh  and  very  mucn  eloneated,  and  in  the  similarly  treated  Un- 
iversity  there,  althouéb  there  the  narmony  of  tbe  wbole  was  en- 
tirely  lost, 

John  'f^ash  (1752-1835)  disposed  more  freely  ofi  the  form  appar- 
atus  of  tbe  antique.   He  carried  on  a  great  activity,  cniefly 
foilowinè  ciassicsl  paths,  out  partly  also  m  the  mediaeval  s 
sensé.  He  greatly  mfluenced  the  architectural  appearance  oi 
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entire  quarters  of  the   city  of  London  (plan  of  fieéent  street, 
of  the  Reéent's  oark  witft  the  adjacent  éroups  oi  bouses,  tbe 
row  01  ûouses  at  Qarlton  House  terrace  etc.),  and  frequeRtiy 
adhered  to  tbe  architectural  style  of  the  Adam  brothers.   As 
hîB   chief  work  must  be  taken  the  earden  façade  of  Buckineham 
palace,  erected  for  Seorge  IV  in  1825-1837,  whose  Dro.iectxnÊ 
Hellenistic-Dorlc  columns  of  the  neiéht  of  the  éround  story  s 
support  a  continuous  balcony,  while  in  the  upDer  story  only  t 
the  niiddle  projection  exoibite  a  Gorinthian  order  of  pilasters 
extendiné  throuéh  one  and  a  hali  stories,   The  créations  oi  w 
Nash  do  not  lack  grand  iines  but  internai  truth.   In  order  to 
secure  the  most  impressive  acchitectural  aDoearance  oossible, 
ne  combined  a  éreat  number  of  small  and  lEediuic  separate  houses 
(soïïietiiries  cjO   to  30)  into  a  whole,  that  he  treated  like  a  pal- 
ace on  tne  middle  and  side  progections,  while  the  recessed  por- 
tions reffiained  simple.   Tnus  he  éave  an  example,  which  soon  f 
found  iinitation  in  &dinbur^h  and  other  cities,   The  stucco  fa- 
çades painted  m  oil  colors  were  introduceo  into  tin.éland  by 
niai  in  place  of  tne  forrrier  brick  facines,  and  lacilitated  th- 
is  architectural  style.  Dut  Decaoïe  fatal  to  it.   îhe  owners  of 
Lfje.  stii^arate  houses  wouid  not  yielo  the  rient  oi'  oecidins  on 
tne  color  of  his  property.   Soon  tne  colossfii  façades  were  coiri- 
posed  of  varieÉated  and  distinct  stries,  and  not  seldom  one 
portion  of  the  orojection  was  red,  snotner  Dert  oeine  ôreen  or 
olue,  wnicn  had  an  extremely  disturbiné  eifect,  especially  wh- 
en  the  vertical  division  passed  throuéh  a  column.   Thus  the  dé- 
ception is  abruptly  manifest,  when  thèse  Duildinés  appear  as 
palaces.  * 

The  Enélish  Neo-Classicisiri  was  oerfected  in  the  works  of  Bas- 
eir,  Elnies,  Oockerell  and  Smirke.  Beorge  Baseir  (1795-1845) 
_was  the  builder  of  the  y'itzwilliaii:  iVuseum  at  Oambridee,  whose 
dignified  show  façade  oetween  narrcA-  eno  Drojscticns,  treated 
ffiore  like  antes,  opens  m  a  noble,  Qorinthiar.  colcnnads  with  o 
octastyle  middle  projection.   That  L.  Elmes  (1814-1847)  unfor- 
tunately  dieô  too  early,  eut  cosimenced  the  ereat  S.  Georée's 
Hall  in  Liverpool,  whicn  is  to  be  reéarded  as  the  ttost  import- 
ant création  of  Hellenism  an  Snélish  soil.   Tne  buildin&  is 
590.6  ft.  loné  and  con tains  a  ereat  lestal  nall,  two  snialler 
halls  and  otner  rooiijs  for  Public  sittmés  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
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justice.   ït  rises  m  a  terrace  accessible  by  a  wide  flieht  of 
steDS  in  a  ma.Testic  structure,  and  witi-j  a  clear  treatûient  Dy 
a  colossal  CorintJoian  oraer  with  sixteen  coluifins  in  the  miadle 
projection  oi  the  lEain  iacade,  an  octastyle  portico  at  one  end, 
and  witi!  rectanôuier  <r<orinthian  Pilasters  in  tne  recessed  par- 
ts with  the  correspondiné  entablature  and  attic.   Tne  internai 
architecture  (S'ie.  825)  was  completed  after  1847  Dy  Charles  B. 
Robert  Cockerell  (1768-1863)  with  a  somewhat  freer  effiployment 
of  Grecian  forms.  Cockerell  was  from  1810  to  1817  in  Italy 
and  Sreece,  where  ne  iiade  excavations  at  the  temple  of  Athene 
on  Ê^ina  (volume  1,  vaèe   80)  snd  et  the  temple  of  ^pollo  in 
Phiealia,  whose  results  he  publisned.   His  well  oroportioned 
Hanover  chapel  in  Lonaon  (1823-1825)  recalls  in  the  desién  of 
the  façade  with  two  towers  tne  noole  colurrnar  portico  of  S. 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris  (P'ié.  200).   Tne  last  représentative 
of  pure  Hellenism  was  Sir  Robert  Smirke  (1760-1867),  Soane's 
fflost  important  pupil,   After  returniné  fronri  his  journey  made 
in  1801-1805  tnrough  the  civilized  countries  of  ^urooe,  he  bu- 
■1-::  lit  (after  1809)  the  stately  Qovent  Garden  théâtre  in  London 
(Pi^.  226).   Then  for  the  diénified  housms  of  tne  art  treasu- 
res  of  tne  SritisD  è^iuseum,  ereatly  increased  buriné  tne  récent 
period,  a  new  Duiioin&  appeared  necessary,  and  Smirke  was  ent- 
rusted  with  its  érection  (1823).   He  devoteo  his  chief  attent- 
ion to  the  lonic  portico,  desiéneo  et  e  great  scale,  that  he 
Duilt  before  tne  cuilding,  374.0  ft,  loné  in  a  iniadle  colonna- 
de and  two  win.^s.   In  conséquence  of  the  imaiense  cost  required 
by  the  construction,  its  comoletion  according  to  the  design 
was  not  approved.   After  the  fac^jde  was  finished  (1845),  Smir- 
ke was  coffipelled  to  éive  up  the  continuation  of  the  portico 
along  the  sides.  Today  tne  colossal  columnar  façade  (51^.  227) 
appears  as  a  purely  ornamental  staèe  scène,  only  intended  to 
ninder  the  access  of  lieht  to  the  rooms  nenind  it,  that  certa- 
mly  require  more  aPundant  liehtiné. 

Thus  it  ffiust  dawn  in  the  perception  of  tne  most  zealous  ven- 
erators  of  the  antique  temple  style,  in  conséquence  of  the  ex- 
oeriments  made  witn  its  structures,  that  tne  art  and  mode  in 
which  the  loruis  of  the  antique  were  transferred  as  in  Sngland, 
thus  beiné  purely  copied,  cannot  be  isrought  into  harmony  with 
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Sound  sensé  m  arcnitecture.  Tne  classicists  by  their  works 
fiad  finally  orouètît  out  tne  strongest  opDosition  and  frequent- 
ly  tue  scorn  and  dérision  of  their  opponents,  and  by  tueir  tr- 
ansgressions had  contributed  not  a  littie,  tiiat  tlae  movement 
in  favor  of  a  revival  of  mediaeval  art  constantly  won  more  ad- 
hérents. By  a  doser  examination  of  tbe  atteoipts  œade  by  theai, 
récognition  cannot  fail,  tbet  tbe  classical  architecture  of  a 
antiquity  could  only  be  employed  for  tbe  new  architectural  pr- 
obleffis  in  a  transforination  suited  to  tbe  time,  about  as  tbe 
Bomans  adopted  it.  Tbe  contest  gi  tne  ourposes  ever  proceeded 
lurtber  to  tbe  injury  of  tbe  Hellenistsl  it  was  really  already 
decided  by  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  architectural  works  of  tbe 
colonnades  of  tbe  Britisb  Muséum.  Tbencefortb  (1846)  Englisb 
architecture  stood  entirely  in  tbe  patbs  of  tbe  Neo-Romantic 
and  of  tbe  Neo-Renaissance. 
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'. -r        3.   Architecture  of  Neo-Ciassicism  in  GermaEy  and  Austria= 

iungary. 

Germany  already  about  tiie  juiddle  of  tbe  18  ti]  century  tad  d 
been  under  a  oredominatiné  loreign  influence.   înis  likewise 
contmued  durine  tfie  entire  second  half  of  the  century,  since 
under  the  complète  reiif^ious  and  Dolitical  aivision  of  tiie  pe- 
ople,  witi)  tne  lack  of  an  economical  and  intellectual  centre 
and  of  artists,  wtio  could  nave  undertaken  the  éuidance  of  the 
nation,  the  reouisites  for  a  stroné  and  unified  independent 
développent  oi  German  art  life  were  not  eiven.   The  movenient 
âgainst  the  Rococcpenetratiné  frorri  i'rance,  also  found  enerée- 
tic  adhérents  in  Germany  already  m  the  fifties.   Winkelmann 
(cage  233)  had  in  1755  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in 
arcnitecture  by  nis  ''GedenKen  (iber  die  Nachahaïung  der  eriech- 
ischen  Werke".(îhoughts  on  the  Imitation  of  Grecian  Works), 
■îhe  acute  Lessing,  so  stronély  iniluencine  the  SDirit  of  the 
time,  supported  hini  in  a  peculiarly  effective  y*ay  in  his  ^'La- 
okoon".  By  his  translations,  Voss  brought  the  Ëoaieric  epics 
to  tne  Gercnan  people.   Later  Schiîler  and  Goethe  also  aopeared 
in  the  ranKs  of  tne  venerators  of  classicai  antiquity.   ^.ntio- 
ue  materials  gradually  dominated  tne  literature  and  the  entire 
tnought.   It  was  tnus  unavoidable,  that  the  forin  world  of  the 
antiûue  was  soon  esteeoied  the  highest  idéal  for  architectural 
créations  as  well. 

But  tneir  adoption  in  Geruiany  et  first  only  resulLed  froDi  a 
purely  superficiel  enjoyaient  of  antiq-aei  treatir^ent  and  ornaoïen- 
tal  forms.  Wbile  Lhe  Prench  end  iïnâlish  under  the  influences 
of  the  Dreceding  severe  scbool  found  the  way  to  the  antique  in 
a  return  to  their  earlier  art,  whicû  tave  il  support,  unity  a 
and  a  national  stainD,  the  Gernrian  masters  could  not  adoot  the 
native  Renaissance,  so  far  removed  from  the  "true  antioue'/.for 
the  emhodiment  of  the  new  idéal  (volume  2,  paée  2ô6  et  seq.). 
Tney  must  look  around  for  other  sources;  thèse  were  offered  in 
the  Works  of  Pirapesi  (page  233),  that  had  eroused  éreat  atten- 
tion also  in  Germany.   Piranesi  saw  and  drew  the  nfionuorients  of 
tne  sncient  Romans  with  an  assured  intelliéence,  unusual  for 
his  tiffie,  ano  witn  a  refined  artistic  eye.   But  he  collected 
substsntially  only  ruins  end  architectural  frepments  of  every 
Kind,  and  thèse  chiefly  m  a  picturesque  conception,  m  tneir 
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iîuinous  construction  and  coursing  indeed  f^AftCîipul-   His  repré- 
sentations attract  attention  t-o  tne  cnar-m  ot"  tne  arcnitectural 
'  "and  ornamental  treatment  of  tbe  détails  in  tiieir  contrast  to 
tne  ruinous  condition  of  ti)e  structures  theniselves  and  their 
appearance  in  tDe  iileos  oi  rums.   By  tiiese  views  the  Geraian 
masters  canne  to  know  tiie  architectural  Œembers,  not  in  tneir 
comoinations,  tneir  relations  to  tiie  wnole,  but  only  in  tiie  d 
détails.   Tftey  lilled  tbeir  imaginations  with  thèse,  and  comp- 
ared  with  theni  a  ney^  ornamentel  work.   Already  ai  ter  tne  beéin- 
nine  of  the  sixties,  orders  of  colujr.ns  and  pilasters,  seoerate 
bases,  drums  of  coluff^ns,  iDapitais,  flûtes  with  cables,  urns, 
oval  medallioDS,  frets  ana  cornucopias,  garlands  and  wreaths 
of  stiff  leaves  fjao  found  admission  into  the  internai  arrange- 
ments of  chateaus  and  churches,  as  well  as  into  the  house  ut- 
ensils  of  tne  better  rooms  of  the  citizens.   ?:,iKewise  in  the 
façades,  they  éradoally  appeareé,  thouéh  ir  uncertsin  atteaiPts 
and  freouently  aiixed  witu  ffjotives  froiri  a  weaKened  Barocco  sty- 
le, (fis.  22S).  î'fjus  was  forined  tne  Pedantic  (2opf  =   pietail) 
style,  *  which  is  a  parallel  to  the  FrencD  style  of  Louis  XVi, 
and  CDiefly  diîfers  froni  Lhat  oy  the  naïve  combinaLion  oi  tne 
new  ornôoientai  foriïis  and  Py  the  rétention  of  ir-any  Barocco  rriot- 
ives,  particulariy  in  the  lines  of  tne  caps,  enclosures  end 
tne  like,  (Pies,  229,  230), 

*  ^he   name   of    '^Fedontic    style"    (Zopfstil)    criginally    r-eAated 
to    t'he   art    of    the   pefiwig   period,     thu8    to   a    time,    in   which    the 
oustom   was   ordered    by   king  Friedrich   ïïilhelm    I   of   Frussia,    ai- 
se   introdueed    ou   him    into   his   army    in  1713,    prevo.iling    in  Ger- 
many   during    the    entire   18    th   century,     that   also    the  men,    like 
the   hing,    should    either   wear   a   natural    or   attificial    pigtail 
(queu)..      In    this    respect    the   term   "pedantic   style"    would    also 
inelueà    the   Boooco.      But   with   a  more   acute   séparation   and    ind- 
eed    in   more   récent    times,     it   gênerai ly    only   refers    to    the   sty- 
le  of   arcni  tec  tare   aeueloped    in    tne   second    half   of    the   18    th 
oentury    in    the   reaction   against    the   Mococo,     that    by   a   return 
to    tas  teless   simol ici  ty   sought    an   accession    te    the   antique, 

The  epoch  of  tne  early  pedantic  style  ended  at  about  the  ti- 
fue,  at  which  the  ffrencn  révolution  also  seized  on  tne  neads  a 
and  minds  oi  tne  people  on  tbis  siae  of  the  rihine.   The  bouda- 
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■,'('  Dounoiess   vénération  or  antique  lire  brouéht  by  tne  ideas  or 
the  révolution  tnen  led  to  a  complets  breach  with  tne  influen- 
ces or  tfte  Rococo  and  to  an  intensive  study  of  antique  art. 
Men  were  more  severe  in  scientitic  conceptions  in  Gernûany  tnaa 
m  France;  tney  wetit  direocly  to  Greece  as  tne  purest  source 
and  the  most  pertect  jiodel  of  artistic  création.   Tfien  the  he- 
avy  and  earnest  forins  of  the   early  period,  as  presented  at  Pa- 
estuiïi  and  in  Sicily,  were  soon  more  hiéhly  esteemed,  tnan  the 
more  refined  and  mature  style  of  tne  buildings  on  tne  Acropoi- 
•is.   Sven  the  Séyptian  art  style  was  consulted,  after  it  had 
become  known  in  the  West  througn  Napoleon's  great  publication. 
(Page  247).   Tne  eye  was  then  no  longer  directed  to  the  détai- 
ls Dut  to  tne  entirety.   ^en  desired  to  produce  effect  by  wei- 
ght  and  monuffiental  dimensions.   Great  restraint  was  placed  on 
the  architecturel  subdivisions.   The  wall  surfaces  should  aop- 
ear  as  suoh,   Aside  from  purely  luonuifiental  structures  like  ea- 
teviays,  museuffis  ana  tne  liKe,  colurnas  were  nela  oo  be  ,iustiii- 
aole  only  on  tne   portico,  at  tha  pcinciosl   entraace,  or  also 
in  a  lo.^eia  over  tna  entrance  (F'ie.  231),  ornainental  ana  reli- 
ef décoration  in  severe  Grecian  drawing  in  any  case  as  palmat- 
luîïi  or  figure  frieze,  on  the  semicircular  or  rectanàular  sunK 
panels  over  the  wmciows,  or  as  insested  refief  slaos,  more  ra- 
rely  as  statues  on  the  portico  or  in  tne  vestiouie.   After  tne 
style  of  the  Gorintnian  atrium  (volume  1,    page  124),  to  tnis 
was  given  a  diénified  and  important  pose  by  detacned  Donc  co- 
lumns. 

c^o}'    Por  the  interior  décoration  fewer  models  existed  from  antiq- 
uity.   Hère  référence  was  ohiefly  made  to  the  works  of  Percier 
and  Fontaine  and  of  the  Adam  brothers  (paée  257).   Tiae  intern- 
ai décoration  therefore  also  very  closely  aoproaches  that  of 
tne  ifflpire  style.  Since  this  was  almost  entirely  taken  direct- 
ly  for  tne  interiors  of  chate-aus,  tnis  almost  wholly  dominated 
tne  internai  ornamentation  on  tnis  side  ox  the  Rhine.   In  the 
inclination  toward  forms  more  in  relief  and  to  a  bolder  appli- 
cation of  décorative  forons  was  manifested  tne  German  art  in  de- 
sign.  About  the  end  of  tne  century  èrotestues  (volume  1,    page 
114)  found  âcceptanoe  and  abundant  approval,  and  of  which  some 
examples  had  beoome  known  already  Py  the  books  of  Piranesi  and 
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iroui  otner  works,  and  wnicn  then  Serman  masters  had  thoroughly 
studied  on  antique  buildings  in  Rome  and  Pomceii  and  in  the  V 
Vatican  logéias  (volume  2,  oaee  190).   'ïney  lirst  appeared  on 
the  shafts  oi  pilasters  and  tne  panels  of  doors,  but  increasi- 
ngi.y  pervaded  tiie  archicectural  members.   îLiént  panelings,  pa- 
rtly  in  relief  in  stucoo  and  partly  painted,  appeared  in  tneir 
place,  (Fié.  22ô).   In  the  panels  antique  materials  lound  ace- 
eptance,  particularly  paintings,  that  often  deceptively  imita- 
ted  relief  sculptures,  but  also  views  of  landscapes  with  temp- 
•les,  ruina,  statues,  and  also  oarticularly  Chinese  éaroens  and 
pavillons,  arched  bridges  and  tbe  like,  in  a  conceotion,  that 
reoalis  laucn  in  tùe  fourth  strie  of  PocnDeian  décoration  (volu- 
me 1,  page  125) . 

In  tne  art  of  tne  court  and  indeed  in  tne  apartments  intend- 
ed  for  assemblages  and  on  façades,  the  great  architectural  ex- 
pédients of  the  orders  of  columns  and  pilasters  was  not  yet  e 
entirely  rejected.  So  much  the  more  consistent  was  the  art  of 
tne  citizens. 
^^u     î'hs  Gerœan  people  were  very  stronôly  under  tbe  ban  of  the  i- 
deas  on  the  generalization  of  huinan  riéhts  and  of  popular  hap- 
piness  by  its  tendency  to  thouê^ht,  literature  and  dreaming, 
Since  to  tne  citizens  was  still  fornidden  any  mteliectual  par- 
ticipation in.ths  interests  of  tne  entire  oeople  ny  the  measu- 
res  of  its  orinces,  yet  controlled  by  absolutistic  views,  thè- 
se idéas  survived  in  the  world  of  thought.   In  this  was  formed 
the  conception  of  freedom  of  tne  third  estate  ^rom  the  pstty 
restrictions  of  its  government,  of  a  citizensfcip  of  the  world, 
which  not  only  brought  it  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  also  allowed  it  with  almost  entire  forgetfulness 
of  tne  frigntful  wounds  inflicted  upon  it  by  its  Gallic  neiêh- 
Dor,  in  recoËnition  of  its  superiority  in  the  artistic  domain, 
to  take  it,  inty  its  own  house  and  tnere  to  mature  it.   Men  hes- 
itated  so  much  the  less  tnere,  since  they  wondered  at  that  peo- 
ple, that  first  on  the  continent  broke  its  fetters  and  became 
a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  gênerai  and  highest  ideals  of  hu- 
manity.   The  example  éiven  by  the  ?rench  in  the  révolution  ex- 
erted  its  overturnine  effect  in  Sermany  with  the  oeaceful  cha- 
racter  of  tne  people  only  in  philosophy  and  literature.   This 
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brouônt  out  in  prose  and  poetry  one  révolu tionary  eush  after 
another.   It  did  not  corne  to  oowerful  and  bloody  révolution. 
To  the  irritating  contesta,  whicn  germany  had  behind  itseli, 
suoceeded  a  relaxation,  a  lonôing  for  reoose.   So  much  the 
BQore  intimate  was  the  participation  of  the  peoole  in  tne  acqui- 
sitions of  tne  Serraan  intellectual  lire,  whicn  introduced  the 
classic  âge  of  literature  in  a  vonderful  development  of  the 
powers  01  Qermans  m  the  literary  and  philosophical  realms.  In 
the  soûls  of  the  paoole  and  under  the  lead  of  the  most  brilli- 
ant  minds  of  the  nation  oriéinated  an  idealism,  which  in  cont- 
,%,  rast  to  the  influence  of  the  court  in  the  18  th  century  toward 
the  civic  virtues,  Deheld  in  manly  greatness  and  the  stron,^  c 
custoics  of  ths  race  the  Durest  source  of  ail  perefcéion  of  hu- 
luan  existence.   But  in  it  from  the  consoiousness  of  a  height 
in  literature,  attained  by  no  other  oeople,  erew  the  youne  pl- 
ant 01  a  new  national  feeliné.   Its  purpose  at  forst  was  alm- 
ost  exclusively  expressed  in  the  purely  literary  domain;  in  a 
art  only  so  far  as  an  increase  of  the  tendency  against  the  su- 
preiDacy  of  tne  Rocooo  style,  which  aien  founa  like  its  support- 
ers desenerate  and  deiïioraiized.  The  contrast  to  this  also  app- 
eared  m  the  citizen's  nouse,  and  perhaps  even  more  strongly 
there,  than  in  the  î^reat  art  of  the  public,  in  a  reversai  of 
ail  the  principles  on  which  was  based  tne  scrolled  nature  of 
the  Rococo,  and  in  the  return  to  the  aiost  extrême  simplicity. 

Oertainly  the  rejection  of  ail  rioher  art is tic  expenditure 
was  also  an  unavoidable  demand  of  tne  conditions  of  tne  time. 
The  burdens  of  the  war  ana  of  taxes  had  entirely  exhausted  the 
people,  and  the  continental  eTibarf^os  had  produced  an  economic- 
al  dépression,  which  required  the  ereatest  restraint  and  frug- 
ality.  Uen  had  become  modest  throush  ail  the  misfortunes,  mo- 
dest  to  complète  unpretentiousness. 

Under  the  pressure  of  thèse  conditions,  from  this  frame  of 
mind  was  chiefly  developed  tnat  art  style  princiûally  at  home 
in  the  citizen' s  dwellinâ,  which  we  présent  under  tne  naine  of 
the  "Biederraeier"  (honest  inan's)  style.   It  is  the  forra  of  ex- 
pression of  a  severe  and  yet  spiritually  rien  time,  shelterinô 
itself  from  the  rude  external  conditions  in  a  beautiful  intel- 
lectual life,  whicQ  in  a  tasteless  love  for  art  with  éreat  âod- 
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inodesty,  accepted  the   simplest  as  the  best,  for  the  fulfilnaent 
of  tûe  needs  of  tne  nabitation,  paying  the  first  atoentiion  to 
durability.   gxtreaiel.y  uopretentious  and  only  arrangea  for  the 
œost  indispensable  neeas  was  the  plan,  iniinitely  simple  and 
almost  entirely  reduced  to  to  the  naked  structural  form  was 
the  élévation.  The  architectural  éléments  of  the  antique  made 
kaown  by  literature,  the  colunons  and  oilasters  with  the  corni- 
yces  and  oediments  could  only  coaie  into  considération  ^or  publ- 
ic buildings,  particularly  as  porticos  for  churches,  city  hal- 
ls and  the  like,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  vestibules  of  especi- 
ally  iBich  structures.   Also  tliese  are  chiefly  the  forras  of  a 
Doric  reduced  to  the  extrême  limits  with  stumpy  coluains  with- 
out  flûtes  or  piiasters  with  the  correspondingly  triglyph  ent- 
ablature.  On  dweilings  the  sahdivision  of  tne  façade  mostly 
consists  only  of  the  8arfao,e- divisions  by  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal bands,  by  the  arrangement  of  broad  wall  strips,  that  often 
extend  through  several  stories,  so  that  the  Windows  lie  in  sun- 
ken  panels,  (ff'ig.  232).   If  men  wished  to  so  farther,  the  por- 
tai was  then  characterized  by  the  simplest  combination  of  col- 
umns  or  pilasters  with  frieze,  cornice  and  pediment.   Sorûetira- 
es,  even  though  aiore  rarely,  a  balcony  was  arranéed  on  consol- 
es, which  indeed  appear  as  entirely  plain  stone  slabs  project- 
ing  from  the  wall  in  form  of  a  half  elliose  rounded  ofi  at  the 
upper  end.   Over  the  Windows  were  preferaDly  placed  sunken  and 
usuâlly  semioircular  relieving  arches,  occasionaliy  adorned  Dy 
ornamental  work.   Otherwise  frets  and  palmatium  bands,  acrote- 
rias,  rosettes,  ornamental  bands  or  a  singular  refief,  let  in- 
to the  wall  at  a  suitable  heieht,  foPBed  a  dry  concession, 
(f'ig.  233).  Gareful  attention  was  always  paid  to  severel?  sym- 
metrical  design  and  to  a  well  considered  prooortion  of  the  wa- 
ll surfaces  to  the  openinés.  (Pig.  231).   Thereby  thèse  build- 
ings received  a  hieher  aoproval.  Wherever  possible,  evidently 
obeying  an  impulse  comme  from  &ngiand,  the  better  houses  were 
set  back  from  the  street  in  a  éarden. 

/  Of  the  internai  treatment  of  the  liviné  room  (Fié.  234),  the 
working  rooms  of  the  intellectual  heroes  of  Germaoy's  classic 
tirae,and  preserved  in  tneir  original  condition,  give  us  a  rep- 
résentation, 'ïhe  ceilings  are  tinted  whits,  the  walls  white 
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or  pale  éreen,  more  rarely  liéht  blue  or  yellow,  the  floors 
sDrinkled  with  white  sand,  so  tnat  the  appearanoe  of  the  floor 
aporoxinsates  toat  oi'  the  ceilinô.   The  stove  is  likertise  Hliite, 
architecturally  treated  ana  as  a  rule,  is  decorated  by  some  or- 
Dament.   On  tne  wali  terminated  at  top  by  a  aiaii  cornice,  the 
mirror  with  narrow  gilded  frame,  broâd  decorated  frieze  and  c 
crowninô  baûd  occapies  a  oreferred  position.   Sooie  copper  eng- 
ravings  and  larniiy  portraits  in  rectangular  or  round  traînes, 
black  or  varnished  brown,  surrounded  by  a  éreat  number  of  sil- 
houettes of  the  meinbers  of  the  family  and  of  its  circle  of  ir- 
lends  (then  a  favorite  and  cheap  substitute  for  the  Dorteait 
in  a  arawia2  or  litho^raDh),  are  distrinated  on  tne  remaininô 
wall  surface  in  severe  symmetrical  resularity.   Aniong  the  lur- 
niture  is  the  glass  caoinet  m  which  the  valuables  and  nickna- 
oks  are  exhibited,  is  indéed  the  most  important  pièce.   A  ^'se- 
cretary"like  a  cabinet,  a  part  of  whose  front  oan  be  turned 
down  as  a  writing  desk,  a  chest  of  drawers,  on  which  is  a  do- 
ck with  alabaster  columns  and  witn  cuoids  or  einbleins  of  day 
and  night,  of  time  and  death,  a  canopy,  table,  chairs,  Derbaps 
also  a  rectanôular  soinet,  comolete  the  furuishing,   Ëverythi- 
né   shows  the  purely  structural  form  of  the  idéal  of  utility, 
Tne  construction  is  in  a  reddisn-brown  wood;  the  angles  are  e 
exceptionally  accornoanied  by  a  modest  inlaid  band ,  the  vertic- 
al angles  of  tne  cabinet  were  also  formed  as  black  half  colu.Ti- 
ns,  not  seldoffl  witn  the  exécution  of  the  base  and  caoital  in 
wrouéht  brass  olate.   s^or  particularly  rien  furniture  the  feet 
of  tables  and  chairs  were  sometinnes  carved  as  lions*  paws,  and 
the  furniGure  was  adorned  in  suitable  places  by  fine  ornarnents 
cast  or  wrouenx.  and  chesed  in  orass  in  a  very  oleasiae  inanner. 
Put  very  skiiiully  arrangea.  (fi"'iê.  335).   The  careful  orotect- 
ion  of  tne  furniture  by  coverin^s  and  the  coveriné  of  the  oic- 
tures  with  éauze  show  a  hiéh  aDoreciation  of  tne  house  furnit- 
ure.  Thèse  rooins,  that  nave  reiTiained  almost  unchaneed  on  many 
Jv-  estâtes  in  tne  country,  also  orcduce  m  their  pathetic  modesty, 
in  their  genuineness  and  restraint  a  very  stron^i  imoression, 
that  constrains  us,  if  we  reoresent  to  ourselves  the  life  led 
tnere  oy  our  fatners,  tne  oressure  under  which  tney  existea, 
their  iru^ality,  their  endeavors,  influences  and  hopes,  tnat 
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tney  only  tioaiôly  expected  to  realize.  We  must  Dnoroueniy  con- 
sider  tnern,  in  order  to  forai  for  ourselves  a  représentation  of 
tne  characfcer  of  the  Biederirieier  vStyle,  that  as  an  art  ferra  or 
tne  snaailer  German  citizens  livinô  in  narrow  conditions  duriné 
an  economicaiiy  âeorcScBed  time,  unusualiy  active  inteiiectual- 
ly,  werits  our  oartioalar  interest  in  regard  to  tùe  history  of 
civilization  and  of  art. 

To  the  ôreat  architectural  problems  the  Siedermeier  style  w 
was  always  loreien.   Its  aim  was  always  directed  to  modest  re- 
quirements  and  to  détails,  and  it  did  not  suffice  for  coniDosi- 
tion  in  gênerai,  wnere  tùe  statical  lunctions  of  tiie  arciiitec- 
tural  oîembers  were  also  to  be  taken  into  considération. 

If  we  review  the  oreviously  characterized  ( oaée  26ô)  artist- 
ic  créations  of  Sermany  durine  tne  first  epoch  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  tne  Neo— Srecian  style,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  supt)or- 
ted  by  an  elevated  conceotion  of  its  puroose.   An  earneat  end- 
eavor  for  truth,  for  suitability  in  desidn  and  éenuine  materi- 
als,  an  assured  intelligence  and  feeliné  for  éood  solutions  of 
eood  plans,  for  well  harnionized  proportions,  and  for  a  fonn  t 
treatinent  fuli  of  cnaracter  and  laltnful  to  tne  style,  are  ex- 
pressed  in  tne  works  of  tne  more  important  masters.   Ëven  with 
extrême  limitation  of  means,  it  understood  how  to  éive   to  its 
Duildinàs  arand  lines  and  a  diénified  and  iiDoosins  pose.   The 
;  antique,  tne  eariy  Grecian  art  ^referred,  stood  as  widely  ind- 
ependent  from  it  as  its  Prench  and  ë^nglish  contemporaries, 

Tne  great  national  advance  after  the  fall  of  Napoléon  also 
had  as  a  resuit  an  inoreassd  mterest  of  the  oublie  in  art  and 
its  problems.   It  on  tne  one  hand  iay  in  tne  removal  of  const- 
raint,  that  weiôhed  on  tne  spirit  in  the  countries  of  Europe, 
on  the  otner  in  tne  natural  and  nistorically  necessary  course 
01  évolution  of  architecture,  that  it  then  âave  opportunity  - 
for  a  more  elevated  freedom,  cheerfulness  and  festivity.   The 
severe  style,  orincioally  developed  from  early  Srecian  art  cl- 
eared  itself  gradually  to  Attic  érace.   Under  the  active  fost- 
erin2  of  art-loving  princes  architecture  received  érand  prob- 
lems, frequently  prooosed  in  the  service  of  the  national  affa- 
irs,  and  in  not  a  lew  cases,  thèse  were  fulfilled  py  powerful 
designs  and  broueht  to  monumental  solutions.   In  the  second 
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quarter  oi  tûe  19  tn  century  to  one  of  tiie  tnost  intellectually 
and  artistically  qualified  masters  of  architecture  was  allott- 
ed,  to  lead  Ger-inan  Bellenism  to  a  truly  Periolean  perfection, 
attained  in  no  otner  oountry. 

M'or  the  desi.ên  of  buildings  of  Neo-Olassicism  in  Germany  in 
regard  to  Gatbolic  church  architecture,  Df  public  buildings  a 
and  of  dwellings,  suostantially  the  sarae  is  true,  tnat  we  bave 
already  said  concerning  tne  Srench  (oage  243).   îhe  sirnilarity 
^comoelled  in  botn  countries  by  tneoreceding  ^ococo,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  antique  and  by  the  DuiPpose  itself,  also  had  as 
a  result  narmonizing  tendencies  in  the  treatment  of  the  éround 
plans,   But  in  Germany  the  Protestant  church  architecture  occ- 
upied  an  important  place.   In  the  18  th  century  Protestantism 
produoed  no  more  important  wotks  after  the  great  créations  of 
BShr,  Schmidt  and  Sonnin-Prey  (pages  175,  17ô,  192).  Likewise 
the  nuaierous  writings  from  the  beéinning  of  the  19  th  century, 
aaiong  which  those  published  by  the  Berlin  master  Riouis  Oatel 
in  tne  year  1315,  "GrundzOge  einer  Théorie  der  êauart  Protest- 
antischer  Kircnen"  (éléments  of  a  theory  of  the  Mode  of  build- 
ing Protestant  Ghurcnes)  should  be  irentioned  in  the  first  pla- 
ce, but  it  contained  no  substantially  new  ideas.   It  is  chiei- 
ly  occupied  by  questions  of  style,  aithoagh  the  éround  princi- 
ple  of  building  in  accordance  with  the  Purpose,  that  is  accord- 
ing  to  the  requirenents  of  Protestant  worship,  it  is  not  aesi- 
red  to  State  as  —  self  évident,   Wùat  onight  hâve  come  into 
considération  as  iiBprovements  on  earlier  desiéns,  on  account 
of  the  liraited  means  rssultinô  from  the  extraordinary  exhaust- 
ion  of  tne  country,  mostiy  remamed  only  in  sKetches.  When  an 
improvement  m  conditions  agam  appeared  (m  the  second  quart- 
er oi  tne  19  tn  century),  architectural  activity  was  individu- 
al,  entirely  dépendent  on  the  conception  of  tne  artist.   In  t 
,:^the  great  master  from  Germany^s  classistic  period,  Cari  F'ried- 
rich  Schinkel,  again  appeared  for  German  Brotestantism  a  chief 
représentative  of  its  church  architecture. 

The  transition  to  the  purely  classical  style  of  architecture 
was  earliest  completed  in  the  palaces  of  the  kinés  of  Saxony 
and  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.   In  Dres- 
den,  where  de  Bodt  and  îjjonguelune  (page  177)  already  oefore  t 
the  middie  of  the  century  had  influenced  a  return  to  classical 
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foicms,    tne  new  tendency  found  entrance  under  tne  patronage  of 
the  art-lovine  kiug  Priedricb  August  ITI  at  tiie  same  time,>H. 
Soufflet  pianned  the  Panthéon  in  Paris  (1757).   Hère  as  there 
Roman  properties  had  long  sinoe  been  introduced  in  the  théâtr- 
es.  Amone  the  architects  the  first  expressed  classicist,  Pri- 
ed.  Aug.  Krubsacius  (1713-1790)  was  appointed  in  1784  prof ess- 
or at  the  Academy  oi  Art,  founded  in  17ôâ.  He  chiefly  rebres- 
ented  in  his  writines  and  buildinés  Blondel's  claims  (paée  ô9). 
Be  was  a  zealous  admirer  of  Knobelsdorf  (paée  19ô),  even  if  in 
theory  he  also  appeared  a^ainst  the  Rococo  still  employed  by 
him.   In  his  first  epoch,  re  still  retarned  to  Rococo  forms, 
if  he  wished  to  produce  éreat  pomp.  His  êround  principles:- 
simplicity  in  the  pian,  of  the  building  lines  and  in  the  arch- 
itecture, thus  avoidance  of  projections,  plain  subdivisions 
of  the  walls,  window  enclosures  without  ornamentation  and  the 
rejection  of  pediiBent  caps  and  ail  décorative  work  and  the  li- 
ke,  he  embodied  in  bis  principal  work,  the  Country  Bouse  at 
Dresden,  built  in  1770-1773.   The  vast  building  is  252.6  ft. 
long,  well  proportioned  in  its  aiasses  and  with  a  mansard  roof, 
but  it  has  only  on  the  middle  building  a  subdivision  by  simple 
wall  strips,   îne  interior  contains  a  grand  stairway.   In  his 
activity  as  a  teacher,  Krubsacius  required  a  direct  return  to 
the  Grecian  antique.   Bis  associate  in  time  and  in  art,  Chris- 
tian îraugott  Weinliô  (1739-1799),  became  more  prominent  by  h 
his  writings  and  desiéns,  than  as  a  practical  arctiitect.   He 
,,.  had  studied  for  several  years  in  Rome  and  in  Paris,  saw  his 
Idéal  m  the  Roman  antique,  but  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  the 
séries  of  forms  oi  antiquité  into  the  service  of  tne  new  arcn- 
itectural  problems,  he  had  adopted  the  eround  principles  of 
Palladio,  and  carticularly  his  theory  of  proportions,   p'rom 
1790  ne  was  in  Dresden  tne  upper  architect  oi  the  country.  W 
Weinlig^s  free  art  imagination,  in  particular  not  declining  t 
the  enjoyment  of  ornamentation  (see  the  wall  décoration  by  him 
in  the  château  of  Pillnitzl  Pig.  236),  was  sometimes  even  ins- 
pired  by  Barocco  ideas.   In  Rome  the  érotesques  of  the  antique 
and  tnose  of  Raphaël  had  fascinated  hig  (volume  1,  paôe  114; 
volume  2,  page  190),  wnose  style  he  introduced  in  Dresden  at 
the  Peeinning  of  the  eiéhties  in  an  extremely  fine  imitation. 
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In  Berlin  tfte  classistic  architecture  first  came  into  use  on 
tfte  palace  of  orince  Heinrich,  now  the   University,  built  by  t 
tne  Hoilanaer  Jonann  Baumann  the  Ilder  (1706-1776)  in  1748-17- 
53,  orobably  after  a  desien  by  Knobelsdorf  (paée  196),  a  Q-sia- 
aped  plan,  which  only  on  tne  uiiddle  projection  and  on  tne  iro- 
ts  of  the  two  wèngs  exhibits  a  modest  vertical  subdivision, 
The  Qatholic  cburch  of  S.  Hedwig  erected  in  1747-1778  by  order 
of  Frédéric  the  Great  was  built  as  a  circular  structure  in  ioa- 
imation  of  the  Panthéon  at  Rome.  A  greater  advance  was  recei- 
ved  by  lîôclin  architecture  through  the  éifted  Garl  von  Gontard 
(1736-1802),  born  at  Wannheim,  who  had  received  his  training 
in  Paris  under  Blondel,  then  practised  in  Bayreuth  for  the  mar- 
gravine  there,  then  entériné  in  1765  into  the  service  of  her 
brother,  ffrederic  the  Great.  He  assumed  the  chief  charge  oi 
the  palace  of  fe^riedrichskron  at  Potsdam  (page  197),  the  dôme 
on  which  is  referred  to  him,  and  added  to  it  the  sorcalled 
Ooniffluns  as  the  enclosure  of  the  court.   This  consists  of  two 
two  and  a  half  story  buildings  placed  opposite  the  winés  of  t 
the  palace  and  characteized  by  a  flight  of  winding  steps  in 
two  flights,  Dortico  and  dôme,  which  are  connected  together  by 
a  semicircular  portico  witn  a  triumphal  arch  at  its  middle. 
îne  chariTimô  and  picturesque  architectural  éroup,  in  its  clas- 
sistic architecture  kept  in  the  style  of  ]:,ouis  XVI,  is  stili 
dorflinAted  py  a  Barocco  keynote.   In  Berlin  Gontard  erected  in 
1777-1780  at  the  Royal  gâte  the  Boyal  colonnades  (Pié.  237), 
that  also  still  produce  an  imposiné  effect  in  the  oresent  traf- 
lic  of  the  great  oity.  î'rom  1781-1785  were  erected  the  two  d 
doflied  towers  249.4  it.  high  at  the  western  sides  of  the  German 
(New)  and  Lhe  Prench  onurches  on  the  Gendarmes  marketplace. 
(ffig.  233).   Thèse  serve  for  no  definite  practical  purpose. 
They  are  purely  décorative  monumental  structures,  but  as  such 
nave  nigh  beauty  of  form,and  on  the  broad  place  very  effective- 
iy  animate  the  view  of  the  city. 

With  greater  effect  on  the  architecture  of  Berlin  was  tne  B 
Brandenburg  gâte,  erected  1788-1791  py  Oarl  Gotthard  Langbans 
(1733-1808),  the  iirst  great  création  oi  the  Berlin  Neo-Class- 
ical  scoool  in  conscious  adhérence  to  the  antique.  (Pié.  239). 
In  the  plan  of  tne  gâte  between  two  wing  structures,  it  was  e 
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evidently  desired  to  follow  the  aodel  éiveû  in  the  Fropyleion 
ar  AtHens,   But  tne  oeassive  coiumns  45.9  ft.  bigh  are  still  à 
derived  from  the  Rooian-Tuscan  order  (volume  1,  page  103).  On 
this  iœposing  architectural  work  is  manifest  toe  change  from 
^^/j^the  graceful  élégance  oi  the  priacipaliy  P^^rench  art  or  Gontard 
to  an  earnest  Dorism.  In  tne  same  direction,  but  still  more 
strongly  worked  Heinrioh  Sentz  (died  ISll),  who  in  his  Old  Mi- 
nt,  built  in  1793-1302  on  the  Werder  marketclaoe  in  Berlin,  r 
returned  directly  to  the  Grecian  antique  in  the  manner  of  the 
early  Empire  style.  To  a  clearer  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  antique  canse  Upper  Building  Counoillor  Bavid  Gilly  (died 
1808), and  particularly  his  early  dying  and  highly  gifted  son 
Ëriedrich  Siily  (1771-1800).  From  them  radiated  strong  impuls- 
es on  Berlin  art  créations;  from  their  school  also  came  the 
talented  Schinkel,  to  be  mentioned  later. 

In  Oassel  worked  the  expressed  classicist  Simon  feudwié  Dury 
(Bu  Ry),  of  the  artist  fainily  already  settled  there  for  two 
generaiions  (page  190),  His  !\/!useum  Pridicerianum  (1769-1779), 
an  elongated  building  with  19  axes  and  a  colossal  lonic  pilas- 
ter  order,  a  boldly  projecting  temole  cacade,  entire  simple  w 
window  enclosures  and  a  crowning  balustrade  (statues)  (Pié. 
240),  is  a  particularly  severe  structure  in  the  classical  sen- 
sé, in  many  respects  recalling  the  Enélish  works.   Of  smaller 
artistic  importance  is  the  palace  of  tne  elector,  built  by  the 
same  master  in  1767,  whicn  in  the  19  th  century  was  extended 
(1S26)  by  the  Rea  palace  erected  next  tne  Muséum,  (i'ig.  840). 
'  "The  chief  work  of  3.  L.  C^ury  is  the  château  of  Wilùelmshôhe  n 
near  Qassel  (t78ô-1794),  a  oalace  kept  within  the  classicism 
of  the  Snglish  school,  that  owes  its  famé  first  of  ail  to  the 
grand  forest  oark  surrounding  it,  and  further  dating  from  the 
Barocco  period. 

In  an  allied  sensé,  George  Moller  (1734-1352),  a  pupil  of  L. 
ieinbrenner, to  be  mentioned  later,  was  emoloyed  as  court  arch- 
itect  for  the  Hesse-Barmstadt  line  about  the  same  time.   By  ù 
tiim   was  the  théâtre  at  Mentz  (completed  1333),  on  which  the 
semicircle  of  tne  audience  room  first  evidently  appeared  on 
German  soil,  and  likewise  tne  Oatholic  Oourt  church  at  Darm- 
stadt  (1327),  a  tasteless  circular  structure  with  an  internai 
circular  colonaade  of  23  ^orinthian  columns,  on  whioh  rests 
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tne  dôme,  cofferea  m  plain  stucoo. 

Ax  ?ïârzburg  in  tne  palace  after  1770  were  built  the  vestibu- 
le, the  stair  hall  and  the  left  (Inéelheifla)  wing  in  the  class- 
istic  style,  after  Œen  had  advanced  in  the  sixties  to  a  simpli- 
fied  Sarooco,  in  wûich  certain  classistic  motives  had  found  ac- 
ceptance.   The  hall  represented  in  F'ie,  829  dates  fpom  the  ye- 
ar  1777.   It  is  characterized  by  the  developed  Serman  Pedantic 
style  of  tne  18  th  century.  In  the  19  th  century  érand  duke 
Friedrich  had  the  apartments  of  the  ri.ôht  wing  and  also  in  pa- 
rt of  tne  left  vsing,  intended  for  the  orince's  court,  nawly  d 
decorated  (f rod'-'1306)  in  the  style  of  the  later  Classicisin.  ï 
Tne  exécution  was  under  the  charge  of  the  then  Court  Buildiné 
nirector  Alexander  de  Salins  de  Montford  (1753-1821),  an  arch- 
itect  coming  from  S^rance  in  the  storms  oi  the  révolution  and 
settling  at  i'rankiort-a-M. ,  where  ne  created  a  séries  of  beau- 
tir  ul  buildines,  was  in  tne  Wflrzburg  service  in  1807-1815,  th- 
en again  returning  to  y'rankfort.  His  aDartments  in  the  oalace 
at  Wfirzburg  are  arranéed  with  refined  artistic  taste  (Pig,  24- 
1),  and  belong  to  tne  most  imposing  interior  décorations  of  t 
the  Empire  style. 

The  most  important  south  German  représentative  oi  the  sever- 
er  Borism  auring  the  first  quarter  ot  the  19  tn  cenLurv  was 
Priedrich  Weinbrenner  oi  Garlsruhe  (I7ôô-182ô),  who  had  beeo 
educated  in  Ztirich  and  Vienna,  was  in  Italy  from  1792  to  1797 
(Rome,  Paestum  and  Sièily),  then  after  a  brief  engagement  in 
Strasburé,  receiving  a  call  to  bis  native  city.  îhere  with 
ffiost  extremely  limited  means,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
conditions  of  tne  time,  he  commenoed  a  séries  of  rich  créatio- 
ns, full  of  character,  that  cause  him  to  aopear  as  an  enthusi- 
astic  adhèrent  of  the  classistic  theory  in  the  conceotion  of 
the  Berlin  master  Ijangnans,  of  Gentz  and  tne  elder  Gilly,  but 
likewise  shows  the  knowledèe  of  Snglish  and  ?rench  buildings. 
His  works  are  chasacterized  by  model  solutions  of  the  éround 
plans  and  éeneral  croDortions  ana   Dy  excellent  construction  a 
and  the  efiect  of  tne  surfaces.  Among  them  are  to  be  icention- 
ed  in  the  first  rank  the   Evangelical  City  church  (1807-1815), 
a  rectanaular  hall  plan  with  doubled  galleries,  a  bexastyle  C 
Corinthian  Dortico  and  a  tower  attacbed  on  the  axis,  and  furth- 
er  the  freely  imitated  from  the  E^antneon  in  Rome,  the  Satholic 
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church  01  S.  Steofien  (1808-1314)  with  an  lonic  Dortico  and  a 
domed  area  of  great.  span,  93,4  it.  wide,  the  marerave's  pal- 
ace on  the  Rondeli  Place  (1809-1811)  witii  a  hexastyle  Borinth- 
lan  temple  façade,  that  recalls  Ënélisn  desiens  (Pi.^.  842),  t 
tne  stately  city  ûall  (1821-1825;  Kiô.  231),  and  as  tne  last 
work  01  liSeinbrenner,  tne  nobly  treated  Mint  (1826). 

In  the  extrême  southwest  of  Baden  was  erected  in  the  18  tn 
century  an  important  architectural  work,  the  Aboey  church  at 
S.  Blâsien  {l7ô8~i78'S) ,    by  the  Prenchman  f^lchel  d'Ixnard,  then 
ilectoral  Qourt  Architect  at  Trêves,   It  is  a  hiéh  dooied  rotun- 
da  of  150.9  ft,  diâiiietar  with  an  internai  circular  colonnade 
of  Gorinthian  columns,  on  which  rests  the  dôme  109.9  ft.  diam- 
eter,  an  elonôated  choir  and  a  vestibule  between  low  angle  bu- 
ildings like  towers.  (Fis.  243).   The  entire  architectural  tr- 
eatment  shows  the  developed  style  of  Louis  XVI.   In  Stuttgart 
a  pupil  of  Weinbrenner,  Nie.  ffried.  von  Thouret  (1767-1345), 
who  also  became  known  as  a  painter,  was  chiefly  engaged  on  the 
internai  architecture  of  the  palace.  B'rom  1796  he  had  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  pleasure  château  at  Honenheim,  where 
Goethe  knew  and  learned  to  esteem  him,  in  conséquence  of  which 
Thouret  was  called  to  rebuild  the  prince* s  oalace  in  Weimar 
(1790-1803).  His  remaininé  activity  oeionés  to  Swaoia,   Besi- 
aes  nim  in  Stuttgart  worked  Giovanni  de  Salueci,  the  Duilder 
of  the  quite  syiDnetrically  arranâ^d  and  refined  oleaaure  chat- 
eau  of  lesenstein  (1823-1329;  ^ig.  244).,  and  of  the  palace  W 
Wilhelra,  erected  (1340)  as  a  permanent  résidence  for  the  royal 
family,  already  conoeived  with  greater. f reedom.   ïn  Munich  Nic- 
Schedel  von  Sreifenstein  (1752-1810)  built  the  Gâte  of  Maximii- 
ian  Joseph  (1805),  and  Cari  von  ffischer  (1782-1820)  the  Court 
théâtre  (1813),  an  impressive,  organically  well  considered  wo- 
rk with  a  proud  octastyle  Sorinthiat  vestiDale.  * 

*  The    théâtre   burned    in   1823,    but   was   again    rebuilt    aftef   F 
ïisoher' 8   plana   by    von   Klenze    (page   233). 

In  the  Âustrian  impérial  city  of  Vienna,  the  learned  Joh.  ?' 
ierd.  Hohenberê  von  Hetzenberg  (born  1732  in  Vienna,  died  the- 
re  1790),  tne  first  professed  classicist  and  the  architect  mo- 
st  esteemed  in  the  second  hali  of  the  16  th  century.   The  Glo- 
riette  (d'ig.  245)  picturesquely  located  oy  him  in  the  park  of 
Schônnrunn  in  1775  is  an  extremely  cnarmine  work,  but  with  sli 
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severiiy  in  design  is  atill  dictated  by  the  oicturesque  inven- 
tion of  tne  Barocco  oeriod.  A  very  much  aeverer  classicist  w 
was  Peter  von  Nobiie  (1774-1854)  froiri  Switzerland,  who  erected 
the  Bure  Gâte  witb  a  width  extended  to  836.2  ft.  and  in  a  very 
dry  Dorisfli.   In  nis  enthusiasm  for  Grecian  Doric  art  he  went 
so  far,  that  in  1622-1324  ne  erected  in  tne  People's  oark  a  c 
copy  01  the  Temple  of  Tbeseus  et  Athens,   An  allied  conceotion 
was  exùibited  in  Budapest  by  Micûael  Pollak  (1773-1855),  whose 
.National  Muséum  (1337-1341)  bas  a  érand  temple  façade  composed 
of  eight  Oorintnian  coiumns. 

About  tne  close  of  the  century  appeared  in  Berlin  a  powerful 
and  truly  talented  artist  nature,  6arl  ffriedricn  Scninkel  (1781-| 
1341).  Be   was  born  at  i^euruDpin  as  the  son  of  a  Protestant  p 
pastor,  after  his  death  went  to  tne  Gymnasium  Zum  orauen  Klos- 
ter  (Sray  Sonastery)  in  Berlin,  where  there  érew  ap: in  him  fr- 
om  the  association  with  tne  younger  ^illy  (caée  278)  a  real  e 
enthusiasm  for  art  and  indeed  both  for  Damtine  and  for  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  the  art  industries.   Under  Gilly's  éuidance 
Scûinkel  made  his  first  studies;  after  whose  early  death  he  a 
aiso  carried  furtner  a  part  of  his  works.   Vi'ith  the  means  thus 
ODtained  he  undertooK  a  for  him  very  instructive  journey  to  It- 
aly  ana  t^^rance  (1803-1805).   With  his  strongiy  oicturesoue  and 
poetical  tendency,  the  grand  landscapes  tnere  charmed  him  more 
than  the  architecture  itself,  and  this  oniy  so  far  as  it  apoe- 
ared  as  an  especially  effective  oo.iect  in  tne  view  of  the  mon- 
umental landscape.   And  therefore  in  a  strikins  way,  even  in 
the  land  of  classical  art,  he  gave  tne  oreference  to  the  Gotn- 
ic  architectural  monuments  with  their  animated  outlines,  livi- 
ng  organism  and  rien  subdivision, :over  the  créations  of  the  a 
antigue.   When  he  had  returned  to  Berlin  and  in  his  capacity 
as  an  architectural  officiai  in  the  state  service,  he  more  ci- 
osely  approached  tne  princioles  of  oeauty  of  the  Ôlassicism 
then  orevailing  in  Berlin,  enthusiasm  for  Greece  was  aroused 
m  him  Dy  a  tnorousn  study  of  the  puolicaLions  oi  Stuart  and 
Revett  (page  233).  But  he  stood  with  ereater  mastery  concern- 
ing  tnis  than  ail  nis  contemporaries  and  predecessors  of  the 
i:^eo-Classistic  period.   îo  his  fresh  spirit  and  bis  free  feel- 
ing  for  the  beauty  of  form  and  for  the  nobly  harmonized  rythm 


oï   Greece,  Heilenic  architecture  did  not  appear  as  a  restrict- 
inô  aDÔ  bindiné  canon. lor  later  créative  activity;  for  him  it 
was  elastic  and  caoable  of  adaptation  to  new  requirements.   U 
Under  gicninkel^s  hands  the  iorni  séries  of  antiquity  obtained 
body  and  soûl  in  oréanic  combination.   We  discover  in  his  best 
créations  a  inarria.ee  of  the  Serman  spirit  with  Sreece  in  the 
saïae  magical  beauty  as  in  Goethe 's  Iphiéenia.   To  a  blind  imi- 
tation 01  the  antique,  that  the  eeekiné  and  attecapts  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Smpire  style  committed,  he  was  opoosed,  F 
for  each  separate  commission,  he  first  bassd  the  architectural 
programme  on  the  reguirements  to  be  satisfied  by  the  structure. 
Then  he  designed  the  plan  in  référence  thereto,  indeed  with  p 
perfect  taste  for  a  pleasiné  arranéeiEent  of  the  building  in  t 
the  surrounding  landscaoe.  His  works  in  tnis  respect  are  sti^ 
11  models  today.  The  earliest  building  is  the  new  Wain  Soard- 
house  in  Berlin  (lSi&-1818).   It  has  a  fortress-like  plan  as 
an  enclosed  rectangle  with  square  additions  like  towers  to  ac- 
cent the  anélesand  a  double  hexastyle  Doric  Dortico.   The  ar- 
rangeinent  on  tnis  oi  relief  ornamentation  (éoddesses  of  victo- 
ry)  on  the  frieze  instead  of  triglyphs  alrsady  manifests  a  fr- 
eedoai  from  the  classical  orincioles  of  form.   In  the  year  1816 
after  the  burning  of  the  tneatre  Duilt  Dy  Lanéhans,  the  master 
receivea  tne  coiamission  to  erect  a  new  ouilding,  for  which  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  old  structure  were  to  be  utilized.   T 
îhe  problem  proposed  there  was  oarticularly  diificult,  since 
on  the  lifflited  area  were  to  be  arranôed,  not  only  a  large  num- 
ber  of  rooiTis  for  the  administration,  but  also  a  éreat  concert 
hall,  Schinkel  solved  this  in  desién,  éround  plan  and  struct- 
ure in  the  most  splendid  manner  (1818-1821).   To  tne  grand  and 
wonderfuily  harmonious  external  architecture  (Pié.  246),  with 
ail  the  Attic  purity  inspired  hy  s  modem  spirit,  corresponds 
a  just  as  haopy  interior  décoration,  a  model  in  its  way.  Prom 
182S  to  1323  Schinkel  then  erected  the  Old  i^useum,  to  receive 
the  art  collections  founded  under  Priedrich  Wilhelm  ITI,  on  a 
site  strengthened  oy  piles  and  loné  continued  work,  with  an  i 
imposing  portico  façade  of  18  lonic  columns  between  ante  Diers 
and  with  a  domed  area  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  Corinthian  colu- 
mns, aiter  the  model  of  the  interior  of  the  Panthéon  covered 


Dy  a  ôoiae.   If  this  museuiD  is  not  to  be  r-egarded  as  a  modei  a 
according  to  the  requirements  established  today  for  sucù  Duild- 
ine^s,  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  its  master  desired  to  ere- 
ct  for  tne  ourcose  tftere  ôiven  a  building  in  itseif  filled  wi- 
tlî  beauty. 

Schinkel  also  exerted  a  deteœmining  influence  on  protestant 
ciîurcti  architecture.  In  his  numerous  normal  designs  orepared 
for  State  and  cburch  officiais,  celculated  for  comparatively 
modest  means  are  found  both  basilican  and  central  plans  and  t 
their  combinations,  as  well  as  the  ground  forms  represented  i 
in  iiig.  121  (the  hall  church  of  T-form,  the  polygonal  and  the 
circular  church,  and  even  the  forin  of  the  Latin  cross).  In 
certain  plans  he  decided  for  a  comolete  séparation  of  the  oro- 
per  church  for  preaching  from  the  church  of  the  communion  into 
two  rooms,  which  were  connected  together  by  wide  ooenings.  In 
his  later  designs  Schinkel  ôave  the  préférence  to  the  basilic- 
an  plan  with  a  choir  niche.  He  placed  the  altar  on  the  axis 
and  the  pulpit  at  an  angle  of  the  choir  recess.   Alonô  both  1 
longer  walls  and  the  entrance  side,  he  arranged  galleries  ic 
two  stories,  with  the  organ  in  the  gallery  over  the  entrance. 
He  characterized  the  façade  by  one  or  two  towers,  according  to 
the  means  at  hand.   Schinkel's  principal  church  work  is  the  N 
Nicolai  cnurch  in  Botsdaoi,  designed  in  182ô,  but  only  erected 
in  1830-1S42,  (Pig.  847).   On  it  he  desired  to  solve  the  proD- 
lem  of  the  Protestant  central  building  over  a  Greek  cross  not 
expressed  externally  and  with  a  great  dôme,  in  the  most  impos- 
ing  manner;  the   portico  cornoosed  of  six  Gorinthian  coluœns  ex- 
hibits  a  truly  Attic  erace  and  purity.   The  drum  and  the  dôme 
were  only  erected  after  the  master's  death  Dy  his  puDil  Persi- 
us  (paee  313).   It  also  already  shows  in  its  Grecian  treatment 
01  détails  réminiscences  oi  the  ïtalian  renaissance.   Persius 
likewise  added  at  the  anéles  of  the  substructure,  designed  as 
entirely  enclosed  by  Schinkel,  the  tiaiid  oier-like  little  anô- 
le  towers,  which  lessen  the  power  of  Schinkel 's  treatment  oi 
tne  building.  A  further  cnurch  architecture  of  Scninkel,  kept 
witnin  Sothic  forms,  will  be  considered  in  the  next  Ôhapter. 
(Page  318). 

At  8  time  in  which  only  limited  means  were  at  command  for 
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arcûitecturai  créations,  Scninkel  undertook  ereat  and  importa- 
nt Works  for  tJae  entire  évolution  of  modem  architecture.  To 
ùis  tâiented  designs  also  interior  décoration  and  the  art  ind- 
ustries, dor  which  he  furnisûed  numerous  desiéns  (of  furniture, 
stoves,  décorative  utensils  etc),  owe  valuabie  suééestions  a 
and  new  foroas.   By  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  architect- 
ural projects  had  the  fate  to  remain  unexecuted,  thus  his  com- 
pletely  aesigned  plans  for  a  palace  Orianda  in  the  Orimea,  in 
wiich  with  an  unusually  rich  and  wonderfuily  harmonious  art  i 
imagination  ^as  permeated  by  the  modem  spirit,  he  had  magica'- 
lly  interwûven  an  entire  forni  world  of  Grecian  beauty  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  southern  nature.  That  another  and  equally 
spirited  design  for  a  royal  palace  on  the  Acrooolis  at  Athens 
likewise  never  came  to  exécution,  we  certainly  do  not  désire 
to  lament,  on  account  of  the  préservation  of  the  ruins  there. 
Schinkel  was  called  away  from  nis  richly  active  life  at  a  t 
time,  when  by  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  art-loving 
king  ^râedrich  Wilhelm  IV  (1340-11361),  and  after  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  finances  of  the  state,  a  prospect  had  ooened  for 
a  rich  development  of  nis  powers.   Among  his  pupils  were  none, 
tnat  received  tne  artistic  inheritance  ieft  by  him  on  his  ele- 
vated  plane.  It  was  less  the  personality,  the  artist  nature, 
than  the  ourely  scientific  reéard  and  respect  for  historic  or- 
der  and  correctness  of  form,  that  with  them  dorainated  archit- 
ectural création.   The  favorite  architect  of  the  king,  Fried. 
Aug.  StSler  (I300-18ôo)  indeed  proved  himself  gifted,  crianysid- 
ed  and  versatile,  also  unasually  fertile  in  his  architectural 
activity.  He  was  a  professed  eclecticist;*  both  in  and  outsi- 
de  Êerlin  he  erected  a  éreat  number  of  buildings  in  the  most 
différent  styles.   In  Berlin  he  chiefly  embodied  the  architec- 
tural ideas  of  tne  king,  who  desired  to  create  a  laréer  group 
of  structures,  similar  to  the  ancient  impérial  forums  (volume 
1,  page  117)  and  conceived  as  the  "^'orum  ^^ridericianum".  At  d 
his  coirmand  Sttller  first  built  the  extensirje  but  tasteless  New 
Muséum  (1641-1357),  whose  pièce  of  maénif icence  was  to  be  for- 
îDed  by  the  vast  stairway  hall  with  the  visible  roof  trusses, 
but  which  can  scarcely  be  satisfactory  in  spite  of  its  splend- 
id  décorations.   ï'hen  in  the  centre  of  the  design  should  be 
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placed  a  peripteral  temple,  feut  only  a  pseudoDeripteral  buil- 
ding fvolume  1,    page  62)  was  erected,  with  an  octastyle  ,norin- 
thian  pedinaent  façade  et  tne  end  and  the  colonnades  surroundi- 
ng  tne  entire  design.  Ëven  tne   exterior  can  produce  no  escec- 
ially  favorable  impression  by  the  unfortunate  proportions,  by 
the  exceedingly  high  base  and  the  Windows  on  tbe  longer  side 
jaajffled  betweea  the  half  colurans,  than  the  construction  of  roo- 
ms  for  Gontaining  the  works  of  the  later  German  art  exhibits 
the  entire  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  emoloying  the  scbeme  of  an 
antique  temple  for  a  muséum,  Stfller  only  furnished  the  plans 
for  this  building,  that  received  the  name  of  National  Callery. 
fjihe  exécution  was  in  the  hands  of  fieinrich  Straok  (1805-1880), 
a  pupil  of  Schinkel.  It  was  carried  out  in  costly  aaterials 
and  a  very  refined  treatment  of  the  détails.   The  National  Gal- 
lery  is  the  last  great  architectural  work  of  the  Berlin  Neo-Cl- 
assicism. 

*  Scleotioisî    (deriued  from    the  Greek   wepd   for  a   ^eeleotor'* ) 
18   a  désignation  Gommonly  smployed   reoently  fof  artiste  and  p 
philosophera,    who  do  not    orofeas   a  definite   style   of    theory, 
but   aeek    ta   aelect   or  oombine  from  preoeding    tendenoies    the 
one   appearing   suiîable   for    the   partioular   oase. 

In  Bavaria  tne  évolution  of  the  architecture  oi  the  later 
Neo-Classicisffi  (page  373)  followed  the  tendenoies  of  the  art^ 
zealous  kiné  ^.udwig  I  (1825-1348),  who  appeared  to  bave  inher- 
ited  the  love  for  building  from  the  Bavarian  reéent  of  the  18 
th  century,  and  who  fostered  Bellenisiri  as  an  enthusiastic  ven- 
erator  of  çreece.   He  found  in  Léo  von  Klenze  (1784-13Ô4)  an 
architect,  who  was  to  win  for  Munich  and  south  Germany  an  imp- 
ortance, like  that  of  Schinkel  for  north  Germany.   Klenze,  bo- 
rn  in  Hanover,  in  his  university  studies  in  Berlin  came  into 
contact  with  the  group  of  artists  around  Gilly  and  Schinkel. 
phe  latter  œade  him  enthusiastic  for  art  and  antiquity  and  al- 
so  éave  him  the  first  guidance  in  the  study  of  architecture, 
then  taken  up  Dy  him.   In  tne  year  1303  ne  went  to  Paris,  whe- 
re  he  continued  his  studies  with  Percier  (paée  253),  then  in 
1805  to  «ngland  for  a  brief  stay,  and  later  until  1808  to  Ita- 
ly  and  Greece.   Ludwig  was  still  crown  prince,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  Klenze  by  his  desién  for  a  Suropean  Reace  m 
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monument.  He  called  him  to  Munich  and  there  prepared  for  hiui 
tJae  ground  for  a  fertile  activity.  Klenze's  first  building 
tiiere  was  the   Slyptotùek  erected  in  1816-1S30  for  the  exhibit- 
ion of  the  valuable  collection  of  sculptures.   He  planned  a  d 
design  well  suited  for  the  purpose  with  four  win^s  around  a  s 
square  court.  To  the  façade  he  gave  a  massive  œiddle  building, 
occupying  one-third  of  the  entire  width  and  rising  above  the 
adjacent  wings,  and  whioh  was  treated  as  a  Hellenistic  temple 
façade  witù  eight  lonic  oolumns.  Otherwise  he  animated  the  s 
surfaces  of  the  façade  by  six  niches  within  enclosures  like 
Windows,  that  were  to  receive  statues  of  prominent  artists  and 
friends  of  art.  He  also  eiEployed  there  earlier  Empire  lorms, 
based  partly  on  the  Roman  antique,  pertly  on  Palladian  motives. 
,-v  Nevertheless  the  building  hes  a  unified  snd  stetely  effect  of 
the  façade,  in  whioh  its  purpose  is  clearly  expressed.   Froir 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  king  for  GerDiany's  great  inen  sprang  the 
idea  of  erecting  e  "temple  of  German  Konor",  named  the  Walhal- 
la,  on  8   hill  on  the  Danube  near  Regensburé  and  visible  from 
afar.   Kèenze  designed  s  Doric  peripteral  structure  with  8  x 
17  columns,  which  was  executed  in  a  grayish-white  unpolisneo 
marble,  anô   sliould  be  enthroried  on  a  massive  terraced  sunstr- 
ucture  in  a   subliniity  recalliné  tne  Fartnenon  (volume  1,  paee 
86).  îne  exterior  enraptures  Dy  the  imposin&  architectural 
appearance,  and  on  doser  examinât  ion  by  the  almost  unsurpass- 
ed  purity  of  the  style.   Mot  entirely  at  the  sarre  élévation  s 
stands  tne  interior,  formed  as  8  cell  50.9  x  178.6  ft.  (&^^ig. 
248),  even  if  it  does  not  lack  a   tssteful  gênerai  effect,  par- 
ticularly  by  the  splendid  lighting  by  skylights  (as  a  hypaeth- 
ral  temple^  voluge  1,    page  64).   In  the  internai  décoration, 
the  créative  power  dominatinè^  the  entire  architectural  organi- 
sa to  even  the  last  détail,  Schinkel  was  doubtless  superior  to 
the  Bavarien  master.   But  it  must  be  said  in  lavor  of  Klenze, 
that  ne  was  even  more  iree  in  the  externel  architecture  than 
Scninkel.   After  the  Walhalla  was  conipleted,  Klenze  receiveà 
the  commission  to  erect  on  the  fheresien  meadow  H  fc)oric  tiell 
01  y'ame  (1643-1853)  as  a  récognition  of  ''Bavarian  ment  eno  f 
tame".  It  was  built  as  a  duodecastvie  colonnade  with  a    peript- 
eral temple  with  4^7  columns  pro.iectiDÉ'  at  eacn  end,   Before 


tiie  structure  stanos  a  colossèl  statue  of  Bavaria,  aiodelea  by 
Scnwentheler  enà   cast  by  Miller  in  bronze,  tiiat  has  a  very  ei- 
lective  Dack&roono  in  the  Hall  ot   ^aaie.   Klense's  most  mature 
work  Eûust  be  the  Fropyleurn,  tbat  tbe  kin&  had  built  as  the  en- 
trance  éateway  to  tbe  Kiné's  Place  laid  out  before  the  Glypto- 
tek  in  1846-1863.  Fie,  249).   Tbe  master  piaeed  the  bexastyle 
gateway  passade,  kept  in  bold  Doric  f crics,  between  two  towers 
like  pylons  (volume  1,  page  19),  thus  retainine  in  the  fonr*  a 
notable  independence  from  tbe  famous  model  on  the  ^cropolis  et 
Athens,  The  éateway  structure  is  very  happy  in  its  éeneral  p 
proportions,  is  treated  in  its  détails  in  coiriplete  purity  of 
■  -style,  and  affords  a  truly  monumental  termina tion  to  the  brosd 
and  barmonious  Place.   It  is  indeed  tne  œcst  characteristic  a 
architectural  monuflient  of  the  spirit  oi  Wunich  of  that  time. 

Besioes  Klenze  tne  /•rchitecture-ioving  king  also  took  cther 
architects  into  bis  service.   Airong  thèse  ^'nedrich  von  partn- 
er (Porn  1792  at  Goblenz,;  died  1847  at  wiunich)  stooo  next  to 
Klen^e  as  hiebest  in  the  royal  favor.   Gartner  had  likewise  re- 
ceived  a  classistic  trainine,  later  visited  Paris,  ïtaly  and 
Sicily,  and  in  1829  also  ijublisbeô  a  work  on  the  monuments  of 
that  island.   But  ne  was  rather  a  surir issive  Cieiné,  acceDtinp 
tne  ideas  of  tbe  monarch,  tban  an  acute  end  refined  artist.By 
hiffi  with  the  assistance  of  Klenze  the  kine  bed  prepered  tne  à 
desienf  for  tbe  Heli  of  Deliverance  (Pef reiunesballe)  near  Kel- 
heim  on  tbe  Danube.   This  was  begun  by  Gartner  in  1842,  carri- 
ed  larther  in  1847  oy  Klenze,  and  was  dedicated  on  Oct,  38, 
IBôo,  the  fiftietb  anniversary  of  tbe  battle  of  the  nations 
near  Leipzig.   îbe  purpose  of  tbe  building  is  évident  from  the 
inscription  eut  in  the  marble  floor: — "^sy  the  f^ermans  never 
forget,  what  made  tne  war  for  oeliverance  necessery,  and  cy 
what  they  conquered".  'The  hall  of  Deliverance  is  a   colossal  r 
Èotunda  witb  a  coffereo  dôme,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  pi- 
aeed 34  eoddesses  of  victory  by  Schwantflaler.   Tn  the  walls  e 
are  inserted  tablets  with  inscriptions,  that  reier  to  battles, 
fortresses  and  commanders.   On  the  exterior  tbe  arrangement  of 
buttresses,  on  which  are  Dleced  maidens  as  the  supporters  of 
tablets  with  the  names  of  oerman  races,  mediaeval  motives  are 
alreaciy  perceptible.   In  tne  entire  appearence  of  the  Duilainé 
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is  clearly  expressed  tbe  GermaD  greoûétone   corresponding  to  i 
its  purpose.  Gërtner  was  aiso  the  builder  of  the  6ate  or  Vict- 
ory  (Siegestor)  at  Munich  (1843-1850),  an  almost  pure  copy  of 
the  Arch  of  ^onstantine  at  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  Pompeian 
House  at  Aschaff enbugr  (1842-1849),  which  indeed  présents  a 
good  idée  of  a  Hellenistic  house,  (the  tempèe  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  Poffipeii  served  as  a  model),  but  otberwise  only  inte- 
rests  us  as  a  characteristic  of  the  artistic  inclinetions  of 
the  enthusiast  on  the  royal  throne.  (Pie.  250). 

i^.t  the  tinie  when  in  Munich,  on  the  Danube  and  the  Main,  the 
Works  just  mentioned  were  executed  as  the  last  important  évid- 
ences of  the  south  êerman  Neo-Classicisin,  there  also  originat- 
ed  buildings  in  the  capital  and  other  places,  that  took  the  a 
architecture  of  the  middle  âges  and  of  the  Renaissance  as  mod- 
els.  Hellenisiïi  had  gradually  died  out,  even  in  the  eyes  of  i 
its  most  zealous  patron,  king  Louis  I.  Prom  the  beginning  of 
his  architectural  activity  in  {(Munich,  GMrtner  had  cherished  t 
the  Romanesque  architectural  idéal.  Eut  even  Klenze,  the  pro- 
fessed  Hellenist,  niust  content  himseli  in  employiné  the  forir^ 
séries  of  the  Early  Christian,  also  directly  derived  from  the 
antique,  and  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  at  the  request  of  his 
royal  patron. 
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//'/;>       4.   Architecture  of  Neo-Classicism  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  hefl  of  the  18  th  century,  It- 
aly long  had  not  bad  control  of  its  fate  in  its  own  hands.   Al- 
ready  in  the  16  th  century  the  Drovinces  coiriDosing  the  existi- 
ng  monarchy  were  divided  into  the  kingdom  of  Kaples  and  Çièily, 
coffiprising  about  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  the  Stat- 
es of  the  Ohurch  lying  in  the  middle  around  the  capital  Rome, 
and  several  duchies  occupyèng  the  northern  parts  of  the  count- 
ry,  which  froin  1530  and  during  the  17  th  century  in  greater 
part  belonged  to  tce  Spanish  empire.  Buring  nearly  the  entire 
18  të  mentntw   Austria  and  Spain  contested  with  varying  résulte 
for  suprefflacy  in  Italy.   Finaily  Napoléon  I  made  his  conquests 
on  Italien  soil  and  his  deep  encroachments  on  the  internai  con- 
ditions and  the  entire  public  life.   Only  after  his  fall  were 
gradually  collected  those  forces,  that  raised  the  land  out  of 
its  weakness  and  divisions  (in  the  year  1860)  to  a  united  and 
energetic  kingdom. 

t'ikewise  in  art  life  in  the  course  of  the  18  th  century  Ite- 
,  ly  must  yield  its  leadership  to  the  northern  lends,  and  that 
had  controlled  since  the  victorious  cairipaign  of  the  Benaissan- 
ce  over  the  western  world.   âoout  tne  middle  of  that  century 
it  still  exerted  a  miéhty  influence  on  the  northern  countrles, 
put  this  was  terminsted,  not  by  new  model  architectural  works 
in  a  great  style,  but  by  the  créations  of  antiquity,  by  Eomp- 
eii  and  the  Soffian  antiquities,  that  were  spreed  over  ail  civi- 
lized  lands  in  Piranesi's  engravinss.   The  teachinés  published 
by  Piranesi  and  Winkelmann  found  a  favorable  soil  in  Italy,  w 
where  Winkelmann  was  counted  smoné  the  Romans  with  a   certain 
.justification.   Alreedy  the  entire  third  oerlod  of  the  Barocco 
style  allows  the  récognition  of  a  Proéressive  clarification  in 
tne  classistic  sensé.   Juvara,  Vanvitelli,  Saivi,  Galilei,  ana 
^iarchione  (paees  39,  40)  uay  pass  lor  direct  precursors  oi  Neo= 
Clessicisffi.   'Tne  transition  to  that  was  also  cooipleted  alniost 
iGQperceptibly,  first  indeed  in  a  return  to  the  forms  of  the  It- 
alian  late  and  hieh  Renaissance,  particulerly  in  the  paths  pr- 
eviously  pointeo  out  by  Palladio  and  Aiessi  (volume  2,  pa^es 
229,  233),  The  adhérence  to  thèse  was  so  close,  that  certain 
builainés  until  in  the  irjost  récent  period  were  reéarded  as  wo- 
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works  01  the  Renaissance.   Thus  for  example,  tbe  house  (casinO) 
di  Livia  erected  on  Place  S.  Marco  in  Florence  in  1775  by  Ëer- 
nardo  F'allani,  was  exolained  asi^a  work  of  tbe  late  Renaissance, 
althouéh  Bnany  détails  (the  ornamental  décoration  of  the  Windo- 
ws in  the  ground  story,  the  forms  of  the  consoles  at  the  balc- 
ony  and  at  the  Windows  of  the  éround  story),  plainly  icdicate 
its  origin  in  the  classistic  period,  (Pig.  251),     E-ikewise  the 
façade  of  the  church  of  S.  Marco  in  Florence,  built  in  1780  by 
Giovacchino  Pronti  ,  by  a  comparison  of  styles  was  erroneously 
dated  (as  a  work  of  the  17  th  century,  without  regard  to  the 
low  reliefs  charecterizing  the  classistic  period,  the  refined 
drawing  of  the  members  and  the  style  of  the  ornamental  décora- 
tions in  the  side  panels  of  the  upijer,  and  on  the  niches  of  t 
the  lower  story,   (S'ig.  252)). 

Scientific  investigations  already  in  the  lirst  half  of  the 
18  th  century  had  been  thorouêhly  inade  intc  the  ancient  Ftrus- 
can  art,   T'hey  were  carried  on  by  the  iïtruscan  /^cademy  found- 
ed  at  ^ortona  in  1726;  in  1738-1759  followed  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  research.   But  although  in  'Tuscany  the  Ètrus- 
can  civilization  was  held  to  be  older  and  therefore  more  impo- 
rtant than  Roman,  Greciar.  or  even  FéyDtian,  its.  eff  ect .  was  ex- 
erted  less  in  arcrjitecture,  than  in  décoration  and  the  minor 
arts,  particularly  in  Dottery.   The  Bomâns  learned  in  art  und- 
er  the  lead  of  Winkeloîsnn  ener&etically  combatea  this  préfére- 
nce, onesided  and  overestimating  Ëtruscan  ari.;  they  demanded 
the  closest  adhérence  to  Greece,  which  efforded  the  cnly  poss- 
ibility  to  lead  the  décadent  architecture  to  the  sunny  heiêhts 
of  pure  art.   But  only  in  the  first  ouarter  of  the  18  th  cent- 
ury, particttlarly  under  the  influence  of  French  monarchs,  the 
previously  still  chiefly  cultivated  tendency  of  Palladio,  tbo- 
ugh  also  clarified  and  enriched  by  new  decoratiwe  détails,  yi- 
elded  to  the  intended  flellenistic  Neo-Classistic  séries  of  fo- 
rms, in  reality  Drincipally  Roman,  developed  with  a  stroné  ad- 
dition of  the  ffrench  art  style  of  that  tinrie,   This  then  maint- 
ained  itself  until  the  era,  at  which  tbe  Italian  country  again 
reached  its  maturity,  till  the  founding  of  the  united  kingdom, 

The  earliest  Italian  artist  of  importance,  who  consciously 
turned  froiri  the  Barocco  to  Classicism  ,  bas  already  toeen  ment- 
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œentioriea;  Giovanni  Kiccolo  Servandoni  (oaée  235).   ^e  was  a 
distinquished  decorator;  as  such  be   was  cailed  to  tne  éreat 
ôpera  in  Paris.   The  severity  oi  his   drawing  went  so  iar,  tiiat 
he   ûimself  painted  bis   décorations  according  to  statical  laws 
in  opposition  to  ttie  capricious  and  picturesque  représentatio- 
ns of  the  Sarocco  niasters,  so  that  tbey  miéht  fteve  been  execu- 

./.)tec  directly  in  solid  matériels.  Likewise  already  known  to  us 
by  bis  drawinés  of  tJne  Foman  ruins,  Giov.  Batt.  Firanesi  (1720- 
1778),  from  tbe  scbool  of  Vanviteili  (page  39),  also  appeared 
as  a  practical  arcnitect.   His  churcb  of  S.  waria  del  Irrioreto, 
erected  on  the  i^ventine  (about  1766),  contains  luany  additions 
froiTi  the  later  Empire  style.   A  ricner  activity  was  developed 
by  Michelangelo  Simonetti  (1724-1761),  who  at  tne  coDriniaDd  of 
Fope  Fius  VI  (1775-1795)  createo  in  the  Vatican  palace  tne  ha- 
lls 01  the  muses,  of  the  rotunda,  of  the  Qreek  cross  and  the 
beautifuti  double  stairway.   About  the  same  time  Cosimo  Morelli 
(1730-1812)  buiit  for  the  PoDe  as  a  private  oalace  the  eranoly 
Dlacned  palace  Braschi  in  Rome  (1780-1790)  in  a  rich  Ôlassici- 
sm  based  entirely  on  the  Roman  antique.   On  it  the  style  of 
composition  of  the  Barocco  is  directly  translated  into  classi- 
cal  détails.   The  buildiné  is  famous  for  its  maénificent  stair- 
way. (d'ig.  253).   An  allieo  treatiiient  may  De  recognized  in  the 
Bracchio  iNiuovo  (New  Winé)  od  Muséum  Cniaramonti  at  Borne  by  baf- 
laellc  $terne  (1771-1620),  a  work  distmeuisned  by  well  consid- 
ered  proDortions  and  narmonious  colorin9.   />fter  t]m   Giusecoe 
Valadier  (I7ô2-1339),  the  archaeoloéist  of  Napoléon  I,  was  al- 
so the  leadiné  arcliitect  of  Rome.   At  the  order  of  the  emperor 
ne  excavated  the  Saths  of  Titus  and  tne  RcQ-an  Forum  and  resto- 
red  fche  Arch  of  litus  (volume  1,  Fié,  14ô).   Valaaier  erected 
several  oalaces  and  churches,  amoné  thèse  oeine  the  façade  of 
S.  Fantaleone  (l30ô),  which  is  kept  entirely  in  the  style  of 
the  French  Empire  (Fig.  254);  ne  wes  also  the  creator  of  the 
ceautiiul  clan  on  î^îonte  Fincio  (1606).   As  the  last  &reat  work 
of  Roman  architecture  of  tnis  eeriod,  we  hâve  to  mention  the 
Dasilica  of  S.  Paolo-f-1-N'.  (volume  1,  paee  159),  rebuilt  from 

V'f  1625  atter  tne  tire  of  1823,  that  ??8S  executed  on  the  old  foun- 
dation  walls  by  Pasouale  Belli  (1752-1633)  and  Liui&i  Foletti 
(1792-18Ô9)  and  decorated  internally  Dy  moaern  détail  forms. 
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Tn  NôDles  tne  cnurcJi  of  S.  f'rencesco  di  iPaolo  (1715-1828), 
erected  by  Pietro  Sianchi  from  Luéano  (1787-1849),  is  ttie  most 
ioiportant  work  of  Seo-Classicism.   It  is  a  domed  building  aft- 
er  the  style  of  tbe  pactheon  with  a  portico  of  eiéht  lonic  co- 
luniDs  between  ante  piers,  wbose  colonnades  on  the  éround  plan 
01  a  half  elliDse  adjoin,  after  tbe  model  éiven  by  Bernini  on 
tne  Place  of  S.  Peter  at  Borne. 

Upper  Italy  hes   a  lareer  nuniber  of  iirportent  ciassicists  to 
De  indicated,   At  Senoa  architecture  in  the  second  helf  of  the 
18  th  century  followed  the  oath  of  êaleazzo  Aiessi  (volume  2, 
page  233).   We  there  meet  with  Charles  Dewailly,  alreedy  known 
to  us  (page  245),  a  DUPil  of  Servandoni  on  palace  Spinola,  th- 
at  the  latter  built  entirely  in  Alessi's  sensé,  r.ater  Dewail- 
ly,  like  Servandoni,  went  to  France  (page  292).   The  Camposan- 
to  (cenietery)  erected  by  Carlo  Earabino  (1768-1835)  with  sévè- 
re Doric  corticos  and  a  cemetery  church  arraii&ed  as  a  domed  r 
rotunde  (?i6.  255)  already  permits  the  récognition  of  the  nat- 
ional ground  tendency.   Giuseppe  Piermarini  (1734-1808),  a  pu- 
pil  of  Vanwitelll  and  as  such  already  enéaéed  on  the  palace  at 
Caserta  (oage  0-^,  developed  in  i/lilan  a  rich  activity  in  the 
Pâiladian  tendency.  tie   built  tnere  oalace  Beléioso,  to  which 
he  gave  a  dignified  pose  by  a  well  proDortioned  and  évident 
arran&eirjent.   Tne  elcréated  façade  with  25  axes  is  interrupted 
--at  the  middle  projection  by  four  three-quarter  columns  of  the 
noffiposite  order  extending  throuôh  ooth  stories,   At  the  midale 
of  each  adjacent  wmé  a  projection  is  only  indicated  in  the  u 
upper  story  by  four  Pilasters.   Between  the  Windows  are  edded 
recessed  relief  slaos.  Piermarini  was  also  tne  creetor  of  the 
faïuous  théâtre  délia  Scala  in  Milan  and  the  éraceful  villa  Re- 
ale  at  K^onza.   In  Pavia  be  conducted  the  rebuildiné  of  the  Ud- 
iversity,  whose  niagnif icent  court  he  surround ed  by  arcades  on 
300  granité  columns.   bis  DUPil  Deopoldo  Pclack  (1750-1805)  e 
employed  for  the  palace  délia  Villa  Reale  (1790)  colored  mate- 
riâls,  whereby  the  noble  Pallaoian-Classistic  architecture  of 
the  garden  façade,  subdivided  by  a  broad  middle  projection  and 
two  side  projections  with  pediments,  the  élévation  consisting 
of  a  rusticated  ground  story  and  a  great  lonic  order,  exerted 
a  clear  and  cheeriul  effect.   Tne  Napoleonic  eooch  is  charact- 
terized  by  the  Arena  for  conteinine  30,000  spectators,  built 
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Dy  Liuigi  Ganonica  (1767-1844),  witb  tl)e  royal  Dox  in  tiie  îorm 
of  a  small  Oorinthian  teiBDle  (1805),  and  by  tlie"  arch  délia  Pa- 
ce,  erected  by  [jjuigi  Caénola  (1762-183^),  fmely  treated,  wblcii 
in  gênerai  nrian  oass  as  a  coDy  of  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus 
in  Korae  in  enlareed  proJDortions,   'Tiie  orincipaJ  work  of  the  1 
later  clessistic  architecture  of  Milan  is  tbe  cburcb  of  S.  Car- 
lo Borromeo,  desiened  oy  Carlo  Araati  (1770-1852)  in  tfte  year 
1828  but  only  commenced  in  1836  and  dedicated  in  1847,  a  circ- 
ular  Duildine  in  xne  style  of  tbe  Panthéon,  also  oased  on  the 
théories  of  Vitruvius  Dy  the  scientific  master.   In  Venice  To- 
iDffiaso  îeflianza  (1705-1769)  worked  in  the  sensé  of  the  ^asters 
CI  the  lete  Renaissance  of  upper  Italy  (voluire  2,  page  229), 
with  whiœh  ne  occupied  himself  by  publishinô  their  biographies. 
Bis  most  important  architectural  création  is  the  cnurch  of  S. 
waddâlena,  a  corcular  structure  on  which  tbe  antique  columnar 
orders  are  directly  imiteted.  Qreater  famé  was  attained  by  h 
his  pupil  ®iov.  kul.    Selva  (1753-1819).  Ee   had  studied  in  Pa- 
ris and  fcnglano  (tnere  also  particularly  the  plans  of  houses), 
and  then  exerted  a  fertile  activity  in  Venice  as  an  instructor. 
Be  built  there  the  théâtre  Penise  (1800-1806),  which  after  the 
fire  of  1836  was  aéain  restored  to  its  oriéinal  condition.  His 
ffiost  important  cnurch  création,  the  cnurch  at  Possaéno,  tnat 
was  at  tne  same  tiine  erected  as  a  tonib  churcb  for  the  celebra- 
ted  sculpter  Canowa,  is  a  very  noble  circular  buildiné  after 
the  model  of  the  panthéon  with  a  finely  desiéned  octartyle  por- 
tico  with  pediment,  which  in  purity  of  drawing  aoproaches  the 
Parthenon.   Selva  in  Venice  was  the  last  iniDortant  représenta- 
tive of  the  niâtured  weo-Classicisai. 

SPAIN  passed  throuéh  a  period  op  éreat  advancenient  under  the 
government  of  Carlos  III  (1759-1788),  which  elevated  aéricult- 
ure,  industry  and  commerce,  and  also  carried  on  the  internai 
administration  with  a  stroné  had.  But  under  his  weak  success- 
or,  Carlos  IV  (1786-1808),  in  conseouence  of  the  favoritisiTi  of 
the  vièious  oueen  «éarie  fouise,  the  country  constantly  dee^ene- 
rated,  until  after  the  destruction  of  Spanish  naval  power  near 
îrafaléar,  it  was  compelled  to  yield  the  throne  to  Napoléon, 
ffroiB  1808  the  Spaniards  undertook  a  war  of  freedooi  aéainst  Fr- 
ance, that  with  Enéland's  help  restored  their  freedom  in  the 
year  1814,   But  the  country  never  acouired  political  importance 
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ana  internai  peace,   &ven  the   SDanisn  colonies  on  tùe   contine- 
nt of  l^iTierica  obtained  their  indeoendence.   Misôovernnient  and 
tne  reDell  ions  of  tùe   poweriess  and  paseionate  people  foriE  th- 
encefortn  the  marks  of  the   internai  conditions  of  the  Spanish 
ffionarchy»   But  in  the  doniain  of  intellectual  and  art  life  the 
proud  Spaniards  ^ner   ceéarded  themselves  as  a  éreat  power,  and 
the  récognition  cannot  be  denied  to  them,  that  in  eenepal  tney 
hâve  maintained  a  position  of  considération  amoné  European  na- 
tions.  By  the  Âcaûemies  at  Madrid  end  at  Valencia,  whose  opin- 
ions supportée  the  entire  oublie  architecture,  centres  were  c 
provided  for  art  ceeations,  that  ehowed  tnemselves  favorable 
in  a  high  degree  te  the  introduction  and  éeneralization  of  Neo= 
Classicisii). 

Aboot  froro  1760  onward  architecture  under  tne  leadership  of 
its  great  inaster  Ventura  ftodriguez  (paée  47)  turned  aside  lEto 
classistic  paths.  It  retained  a  national  stamp,  in  so  far  th- 
at it  adhered  to  tne  tendency  pointed  out  by  the  elder  iierrera. 
(Volume  2,  paée  243).   Podriénez,  the  first  professer  of  arch- 
itecture at  the  Acedemy  of  Art,  founded  in  the  year  1752  at  iV 
feJadrid,  had  stated  that  tne  extraordinary  clarity  and  Grandeur 
of  arrangement  oi  the  buildings  of  Herrera  and  their  simple  a 
and  classicsl  form  world  permeated  by  the  true  Scanish  soirit, 
was  a  direct  model  for  an  innately  true  and  national  art  style. 
To  him  is  due  the  merit,  tnat  tne  architecture  of  his  native 
land  at  e   time,  when  nearly  everywhere  a  colorless  internation- 
alisffi  was  aimed  at,  under  the  active  Datronaée  of  its  ereat 
king  and  independently  of  foreién  lands,  raised  the  national 
standard  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  time.   Among  the  numero- 
us  Works  of  the  unusually  tertile  master,  besides  the  previou- 
sly  mentioned  internai  architecture  of  the  cathedral  of  Nuest- 
ra  Senora  del  Piler  at  Saraéossa,  and  tne  façade  of  the  csthe- 
aral  at  Pamoeluna  (page  5ô),  standing  on  the  staee  of  the  tran- 
sition, we  aiso  fiave  to  mention  hère  the  churèh  of  S.  Felipe 
Neri  in  Melaga  (1778),  an  elliptical  central  Dlan  with  16  Cor- 
intnian  CGlumns  enclosmê  the  domed  area,  two  èraceful  façade 
towers  and  an  impressive  Dortal,  empbasized  by  four  Comcositi 
columns.  (^n   early  work  of  Soanish  Seo-Classicism  in  a  conceo- 
tion  remaininé  midway  between  the  Italien  school  and  that  of 
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the  elder  Herra,  in  the  cnurch  of  S.  ^'rancisco  el  Grande  in  M 
Madrid  (1761-1784),  designed  by  Pr,  francisco  de  les  Gabezas 
(ûied  1773).   It  is  a  central  building  over  a  circuler  doJBed 
area  of  approximately  106.3  it.  diameter.   îiie  principal  axis 
is  accented  by  a  rectangular  entrance  exedra  witb  tbree-aisled 
arched  portico  and  tiie  opposite  narrow  rectanguiar  choir  proj- 
ection terniinatini  in  a  semicircular  apse.   i^t  each  side  are 
arranged  tbree  radial  chapeis  of.square  ^round  plan  (W±û.    256). 
îbe  sbowy  ornaicental  décoration  dates  froni  tbe  19  tb  century; 
it  was  executed  on  the  occasion  oi'  the   arrangement  oi  the  cnu- 
rcn  as  a  national  Panthéon  (1837). 

By  S^'ranciscc  SaPatine  (1722-1797),  a  native  of  Spain,  wbo  h 
had  studied  in  Palermo  huoianistic,  philo^ophical  and  matheniat- 
ical  sciences,  but  tben  turned  to  architecture,  resulted  tbe 
transition  irom  the  early  Scanish  Ôlassicism  to  Mellenism.  Sa- 
batini  had  aireaay  received  bis  traininé  with  Luigi  Vanvitelli. 
(Bage  39).   3e  was  engaged  under  hirn  at  the  building  of  palace 
Gaserta,  whose  employer  was  the  Ister  kiné  Carloe  III,  and  no- 
ticed  him.   After  the  Spanish  crown  had  fallen  to  him,  ne  app- 
ointed  Sabatini  an  engineer  officer  and  called  him  to  bis  cap- 
ital (176C),  where  was  opened  to  him  beside  Rodriéuez  a  spleii- 
did  course,  ooth  es  military  as  well  as  roye]  court  architect. 
Likewise  SaPatini  still  permitted  Barocco  inclinations  to  be 
recognized  in  his  iirst  works,  but  ciarlfied  evermore  toward 
8  Hellenistic-Classistic  expression  oi  lorm,   It  is  character- 
istic  lor  tne  advance  m  the  soirit  of  architecture  Deéinniné 
in  the  last  ouarter  of  the  18  th  century,  tnat  in  compétition 
lith  the  highly  esteemed  and  powerful  Rodriguez,  he  won  the 
victory,  since  his  principles  were  held  by  the  learned  world, 
By  which  the  igrecian  culture  was  more  hiéhly  esteemed  as  one 
lar  excelliné  the  Boman,  purer  and  higher.  On  his  buildings 
of  the  gâte  (puerto)  de  alcala  and  gâte  de  S.  Vicente,  as  well 
as  on  the  stately  Customs  building  (Aduana)  at  Madrid,  comple- 
ted  in  1768,  is  expressed  an  advance  rrom  heavy  forms  to  a  li- 
ehter  and  more  slender  treatment.   But  a  certain  cheeriul  beau- 
ty,  which  distin&uishes  them  trom  the  works  of  fiodriôuez  m  a 
severe  and  monumental  character.   'The  convent  S.  Ana  erected 
at  Valladolio  exnibjts  in  the  noble  simjblicity  and  diénity  the 
^f' proportions  of  form:  expression  of  the  most  mature  stage  oiSac- 
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Sabatini's  art. 

îne  climax  of  iellenism  on  Spanish  soil  was  attaineo  by  bis 
taljented  pupil,  Juan  de  Villenueva  (1739-1811),  who  imally 
oocupied  tr)e  pcgt  ci  général  director  oi  tDe  Acadeir.y  of  S.  Fer- 
nando and  oï  lirst   r-oyai  arcriitect.   His  buildings  are  tainous 
by  tbe  circurrispect  composition  in  heppy  proportions,  tiie  eiee- 
ant  subdivisions,  tne  purely  drawn  profiles  and  conxcurs,  and 
the  fru&cil  and  reiinec  ornanientation,  an  "Atticisiri",  tnat  dis- 
tinguishes  theûi  iroû:  tue  works  of  otner  masters.   Tne  Iviuseun. 
del  Prado,  built  from  1785,  witn  tne  open  lonic  portico  exhib- 
its  nis  style  alreedy  in  full  maturity,   nis  chief  work  is  tne 
i^.stronoiïiicfe.1  Observatory  &t  N'adrio ,  wbici)  in  ite  clear  arrang- 
ement cf  tne  9rour;a  plan,  tne  ifriposin&  vestioule  of  six  Çorin- 
tnian  colurfins,  tne  ocwe  well  treateo  è^s  en  lonic  circular  tem- 
ple, ana  tne  refinea  bandliné  oi  tbe  détails,  reaciies  tne  bien 
élévation  ci  tne  créations  oi  cbe  Geririan  Helienist  Schirkel. 

In  tne  19  tn  century  uncer  trie  uniavorable  internai  and  ext- 
ernal  conditions,  tne  art  imaî^ination  oi  tne  Spaniarâs  no  lon- 
3.3'C  Cô-ïùr.   te  :':  l'i'^-.    .j.c  Pic  1:0  c;  ;  V.; .U:':i.i  .■  ;  .  l^i-    ifiic.  Jr^tG  ir    ti-- 
Lifciitic  j-f^cects  c;l:iO^-x  er^tj  r  :]  ^;  ^ôCv-nisnt  C':  uorsisn  countries, 
witnoat  oemé  aole  go  ^ryiibiorij  LMei-  s--,^i  ,.  <)•:   ^o;--)    j;     ;,;  .- 

yoke  01  Napoléon,  and  bad  produced  an  iiTiPortant  création  in  tbe 
âate  (puerta)  de  ToleQo  in  i^adrid(l814-1627;  ?'iè.  257),  built 
by  Antonio  Aguado,  in  which  was  later  effective  tbe  spirit  of 
tbe  Spanish  biéh  Renaissance  with  Frencb  Neo-Classistic  influ- 
ences, But  tbe  Parlianient  Suildiné  erected  by  l^arciso  Pascual 
in  1843-1850  as  tbe  last  ^reat  work  of  tbe  first  naïf  of  tne 
19  tn  century,  witn  a  stately  Corintnian  Portico  bears  entire- 
ly  tbe  cbaracter  of  an  académie  and  purely  Bonian  Classicisir!  in 
its  design. 


0.   Arciiitec'fcure  oi  Neo-Classicisui  m  tbe  Netnerlsnds 
ana  id  Scandinavia. . 

Tne  Qiversity  ci  tne  bases  aiforôed  id  tne  southern  and  nor- 
tl:^erri  portions  of  t^e  Netrierlaiids  for  tne  évolution  of  archit- 
ecture, to  which  we  hâve  previously  referred  (oaée  103),  is 
likewise  exoressed  in  the  perioc  of  Keo-Clsssicisri:. 

BELGIUivi  ûieanwbile  nad  a  varied  political  history.   Until  17- 
94  it  was  under  Austrian  rule,  tnen  under  French  supremacy.In 
the  first  peace  ci"  Earis  (1814),  it  was  unitea  with  Hoiland  ic 
the  kinédom  of  the  Netherlands.   PronQ  1830  after  the  révoluti- 
on extendme  over  ail  feelgiunn  aéainst  the  union,  it  formed  an 
independent  state.  Austria  had  endeavored  by  thorouéh  reforins 
to  produce  an  internai  ettachrr.ent  of  Beléiuiî'  to  xhe  Hapsburé 
empire,  without  attaining  any  deep  resuit.   Indeed  by  the  Aus- 
trian ffieasures  the  independent  developicent  of  the  architecture 
was  restricted,  which  was  so  strongly  proirànent  in  the  preced- 
inp  epocn.   In  its  lurther  course  it  did  not  follow  the  lead 
01  Austria,  but  thet  of  France,  wnich  was  closely  allied  to 
the  nation,   Prom  France  Classicisa  was  also  introouceo  into 
BelgiuiT!. 

îhe  lirst  iaiportani.  arcnitect  m  tne  new  art  tendency  was 
the  &T-enchman  Guilmaro.   Bv  niDi  was  the  ijlan  of  the  uDoer  city 
with  the  diéniïiea  Place  Boyale  (177<,),  tbat  in  many  respects 
recalls  the  Place  Stenislaus  at  Kancy.   On  it  he  erected  the 
palace  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  whose  éround  plan  in  U-shaDe 
with  a  àreat  court  encloseo  by  s  wall  end  two  portais  after  t 
tnat  01  tû6  Frencn  ruansions.   Tne  arcnitecture  with  wall  stri- 
ps  extendiné  through  one  and  a  half  stories  above  a  nien  rust- 
icfeted  story,  recalls  the  Saxon  and  Vienna  works  of  the  early 
Classicisiïi.   To  Plemish  teste  attention  is  further  iDâid  by  a 
luxuriant  crnanientstion.   Besides  the  palace,  Guimard  erectea 
tne  scarceiy  classical  churcn  oi  S.  Jacques-sur-CandencerP, 
(1776-1885),  witn  an  iffiposin&  Poman  norinthiôn  tecoDle  façade 
and  Dell  tower.   It  so  nearly  approacnes  ti^e  architecturel  ap- 
pearance  of  the  antique  reliéious  buildmes,  that  in  the  tiîr.e 
of  the  Prench  révolution,  it  was  declared  a  temple  of  reason, 
on  which  the  statues  of  è/oses  and  David  should  be  reolaceo  by 
those  of  t'ycuréus  and  Solon.   Guirnard  also  erected  on  tne  Pla- 
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Place  Royale  the  Palace  de  la  NatioD  (1779-1783),  on  which  inay 
t3e  recoénized  already  a  more  nature  staée  of  the  development 
01  Neo~Classistic  architecture.  (Pié.  258).   Por  the  plan  the 
master  took  as  a  inodel  the  Pnélish  êovernirient  buildiné,  that 
exhibits  an  imiDressive  oeristyle  and  a  érest  seffiicircular  ass- 
embly  hall  with  seats  risiné  like  an  aicDhitheatre,  as  the  most 
important  parts.   Pis  puijil  Louis  Joseph  ^icntoyer  (died  1800 
in  Vienna)  passes  for  the  buider  oi  the  château  at  Laeken  (17- 
82-1784),  ter  which  the  owner  (prirtce  ^.Ibert  of  Sachsen-Tesch- 
en  hifitseli  irade  tne  design.   Tt  is  keot  in  the  simple  and  dié- 
nified  forcns  of  tne  la  ter  style  of  Louis  XVI,  cultivated  by 
the  Blondel  school. 

The  l&reer  buildings  of  the  period  first  oriéinated  in  the 
19  th  century.   The  prinCDal  work,  the  Royal  palace  at  Erusse- 
Is  (Pie.  259), was  built  by  the  native  architect  Van  der  Strae- 
ten  in  1820.   It  adhères  so  closely  to  Antoine's  V^int  at  Pans 
(page  243),  that  it  may  alffiost  De  reèarded  as  a  coDy  of  that. 
A  leadine  importance  in  Belgian  architecture  of  the  later  Neo= 
Glassicisir.  was  won  Dy  Ludovicus  Roelandt  (1786-1804),  who  ind- 
eed  in  gênerai  followed  the  tendency  neld  by  his  teecher  Perc- 
ier.  Dut  chose  a  free  standpoint  outside  that.   He  was  the  Cr- 
eator 01  the  Oniversity  buildin9  at  Gnent  (1826),  famous  in  n 
nis  tiuie,  that  conteins  a  maénif iceni,  circuler  colunrnar  hall; 
on  the  façade  the  îiiâster  re.iected  ail  ornafr.ental  work,  in  opd- 
osition  to  Fercier's  style  of  art.   On  the  palace  of  Justice 
there,  a  noPle  structure  on  the  Scheldt  with  13  x  11  axes  and 
a  bien  fliéht  of  steos,  above  which  rises  a  hexastyle  Corinth- 
ian  portico,  there  siay  already  be  recoénized  an  expressed  inc- 
lination toward  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  Falladian  type. 
Beside  Rôei&Bdt. worked  the  likewise  very  éifted  Tielettan  Franz 
Suys  (1783-1861),  who  had  also  received  his  trsininê  witn  Per- 
cier  in  Paris,  but  haa  also  undertaken  studies  in  Rome  and  so- 
uthern  Italy.   In  Brussels  he  created  tne  conservfeï-ory  oi  ï-ne 
ootanic  sarden,  in  which  ne  conr.bined  the  ïï-.odern  appeariné  iron 
construction  and  giazine  in  the  happiest  ijanner  with  entirely 
classically  treateo  rows  of  lonic  colur.ns. 

To  HOLLAî^D  belongs  the  later  activity  of  Suys.   There  arch- 
itecture, already  durmg  tne  entire  Barocco  period,  had  stood 
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m  the  patn  of  Fallsdian  Classicism  (cages  109,  111,  112).Tfae 
ffiovement  occurV-ing  about  the  rniddle  of  tbe  18  th  century  in 
tiie  art  iile  of  the  adjacent  countries  in  favor  of  a  reform 
of  the  art  activity  in  a  classistic  sensé,  therefore  led  in 
Holland  to  not  essentially  new  conceptions.   Architecture  also 
had  in  the  18  th  century  no  larée  Drobleirjs  to  inaster.   înere 
were  lacking  deep  artistic  influences,   But  few  more  important 
public  buildings  were  erected.   Private  buildings  indeed  by  t 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  inaritime  commercial  masters  incr- 
eased  in  spaciousness  and  in  expenditure  for  internai  décorat- 
ion.  The  style  of  Louis  XVI  found  adoission  into  thenj.   Sut 
on  the  exterior  a  tasteless  brick  style  continued  determineti- 
ve,  thst  oresents  only  s  sliéht  artistic  interest. 

Of  famous  architects  of  the  secono  naïf  of  the  18  th  century, 
we  hâve  to  mention  J.  Husly  (died  1795),  who  erected  tbe  city 
nalls  at  Weesp  and  at  fîroningen,  and  further  the  two  boothers 
Jan  Devid  and  Korel  2ocher,  the  former  erecting  about  1790  the 
Bourse  (Kxchange)  in  Amsterdam,  the  latter  the  Gatholic  church 
at  Utrecht.   They  remained  almost  entirely  within  the  tendency 
followed  Dy  Pieter  Fost  and  PfîiliD  Vinéboons  (Daôes  119,  120). 
In  tne  19  th   century  Holland  had  in  î.  fr.  Suys  (caee  300)  an 
important  recresentstiwe  of  the  developeo  Neo-Classicism.  In 
tne  year  1820,  thus  at  a  time,  when  Bel&iun'  and  Holland  were 
united  in  one  state,  he  was  calleo  to  Amsterdam  as  professer. 
On  his  Works,  of  whicri  the  Muséum  of  Antiouities  at  Otrecht 
(1625)  is  treated  in  weo-Greek  forms,  the  Old  Bourse  (Exchan&e) 
there  (1845),  animated  by  en  lonic  portico,  but  otherwise  very 
tasteless,  the  New  Lutheran  church  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Gatho- 
lic church  at  the  Haéue  may  be  mentioned,  the  classistic  and 
very  mcoest  profiles  of  the  armhitentural  members  appear  only 
as  an  animated  décoration  of  the  façades  of  the  buildiné,  who- 
se  exécution  in  the  native  brickwork  indicates  a  new  art  spirit. 

To  D&Nlv^ABK,  of  tbe  Scandinavian  kinédoms,  under  Frédéric  V 
(1746-1766)  ano  Cnristian  VU  (1766-1806)  was  assiéned  a  lonÉ 
period  of  oeace,  durine  which  particulariy  by  the  intelligent. 
governiÉent  of  the  latter,  agriculture^  commerce  and  manufactu- 
res, the  sciences  and  arts  were  eievateo.   Their  successor  Fr- 
édéric VI  (1808-1839)  entered  the  German  fédération  in  the  ye- 
ar 1815  to  better  protect  his  country  from  oppression  by  the 
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Ënêlish.   But  Christian  VIIJ  souéht  to  cr-eate  an  entirely  ind- 
epecdent  Panish  free  state,   put  bis   endeavors  did  rot  hâve  t 
tiie  resuit  hoped  for.   In  tbe   year  1864  in  the  contest  with 
Prussie  and  Austris,  the  southern  province  of  Schleswié-Hclst- 
ein  was  lost.   Tue  Danish  state  was  restricted  to  the  provin- 
ces lyine  outside  the  European  mainland.  In  spite  of  this  io- 
ss  CI  politicsl  importance,  the  Danish  people,  in  conséquence 
of  their  fortunate  equiponent  in  scientific  and  artistic  respe- 
cts, hâve  retained  a  respected  position  among  the  German  faici- 
ly  of  nations.   In  the  second  halï   of  the  18  th  century  ,  it 
took  a  faaious  part  in  the  further  developinent  of  modem  art, 
3/3  ^nd  in  the  19  th  century,  its  artists,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  instructors  st  the  Âcadensy  of  ©openbaéen,  attained 
tiiéh   reéard  and  an  influence  deeply  affecting  Êermany, 

In  Qopenhagen  Nie.  Uath,    Eigtved  (1701-1754),  whom  we  hâve 
previously  seen  as  the  builder  of  the  Amalienborg  (paée  2S0), 
led  the  transition  from  iarocco  to  Classicism.   Be  was  succed- 
ed  by  bis  pudîI  and  son-in-law  George  David  Anthon  (1714-1781), 
who  ffiade  hiriself  a   name  by  the  publication  of  the  "Danish  Vit- 
ruvius".  To  the  éreat  ?rederic^s  (marble)  church  and  the  oart- 
icipation  of  the  French  arcbitect  Nie.  Benr.  Jardin  (1720-1790). 
workiné  m  the  ear-iy  Ôlassicsm  of  Jaeous?  Aijge  Gabriel,  we  hâ- 
ve aiready  referred  on  paée  219),   Jardin  had  likewise  built 
tùe  smali  but  digniiied  little  château  of  Marienlyst  near  Hel- 
siné6r  entirely  in  the  É^rench  style,   His  cupil  Casper  ffreder- 
ik  Harsdorff  (1735-1799)  is  the  first  Danish  fiellenist,   [^is 
most  important  buildinés  are  the  lonic  colonnades  at  the  Amal- 
ienborg  (Pigs,  196,  260).   As  further  advanced  in  the  knowled- 
ge  of  Çreece  appears  his  PUPil  Christian  P'riedrich  Eansen  (17- 
50-1845),  the  creetor  of  the  noble  3^rauen  church  (1811-1829). 
'înis  is  a  basilicsn  plan  with  seœicircular  apse  and  two  story 
choir  aisles  extendin^  alonn  the  sides,  which  below  opened  De- 
tween  fluted  Poric  coluirns  into  the  principal  room.   By  a  cof- 
fered  tunnel  vauit  over  the  middle  aisle  and  a  similarly  itrea- 
ted  niche  vauit  over  the  spse,  fche  interior  of  tiie  church  re- 
ceived  a  harmonious  coveriné.  (Pi$,  261),   The  entire  interior 
with  the  blessing  Christ  in  the  altar  niche  also  Produces  s  h 
harmonizing  impression,  even  with  the  pagan  architecture,   The 
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tetrastyle  portico  exhibits  a  maiderily  purity  and  severity,  t 
^yu  tùat  recalis  tbe  best  works  of  the  Dest  ç?recian  ceriod,  Like- 
wise  the  palace  ctourcb  at  dooenhaÉen  erected  in  1826  by  Hansen 
is  a  basilican  structure  witfe  a  simple  outer  aisle  around  the 
rooffi  for  tùe  preactilné  and  a  tetrastyle  portico.  Of  tbe  two 
severe  Banish  f^ellenists,  tbe  brotbers  Christian  (1803-1883) 
and  Theophilus  Bansen  (1813-1891),  the  elder  erected  the  Musé- 
um of  Natural  History,  Theophilus  cbiefly  devoted  his  powers 
to  loreign  countries.   V/e  snall  meet  with  him  again  in  Athens 
and  in  Vienn«v(Pâge  333), 

NORWAY  first  obtained  its  independence  from  Denmark  in  the 
year  1814.  Thenceforth  this  ycuneest  of  the  three  northern 
kingdoffis  surrounded  by  the  Sea  took  an  active  part  in  the  cui- 
tiwation  of  the  sciences  and  arts,   i'roé  1811  to  1813  was  bui- 
It  in  Ghristiana  the  University  buildings,  for  which  the  Berl- 
in master  Schinkel  had  furnished  the  desiens,  but  which  were 
worked  over  by  Grosch  before  exécution.   Tbe  building  erected 
for  the  Paculty  oi  Naturel  History  is  at  most  a  charecteristic 
showpiece  of  the  architecture  of  Neo-Classicism,  distinguished 
by  a  cfcolumnar  portico  crowned  by  a  pediment  in  a  noble  lonic 
treatment. 

Likewise  the  houses  (page  221)  received  after  1770  a  new  aD- 
pesrance.   The  native  iriode  of  wooden  construction,  that  corres- 
ponded  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  this  respect,  also  hence- 
forth  continuée  in  use.   Put  in  the  numbep,  dimensions  and  ar- 
rangement and  connection  of  the  rooms  became  perceptible  a  th- 
orough  considération  of  convenience.   The  kitchen  was  separat- 
ed  from  the  living  room,  and  the  fireplace  with  the  hood  was 
replaced  by  a  stove.  The  previously  lifeht  vaulted  ceilinés  w 
rwere  treated  as  horizontal  beam  ceilings  and  covered  by  boards 
in  a  subdivision  like  coifers.   The  walis  received  insiae  and 
often  outside  aise  panelines  with  rectanéular  framinê.   Dikew- 
ise  the  Windows  were  enclosed  by  wooden  frames  and  applied  mo- 
uldings.   As  the  coveriné  of  the  roof,  tiles  were  éradually  a 
adopted.   îne  ornamental  décoration,  for  which  the  Korwe^ian 
people  had  such  high  innate  gifts,  was  alito  suporessed  under 
the  influence  of  classistic  ideas,  but  was  exoressed  so  much 
Éore  ebundantly  in  the  minor  arts. 
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For  SWEDEN  the  first  half  of  the  Ôlassistic  period  was  a  ti- 
œe  of  internai  and  external  weakness  in  conséquence  of  the   s 
stupid  poliitîics  cl'  its  governBoent.  ffirst  under  the  powerful 
fiouse  of  Bernadette  ,  tnst  ©arl  Johann  (ôarl  XIV),  a  gênerai 
from  i'rance  and  elevated  to  the  royal  dignity  by  his  success 
in  nar,  had  founded  (1813),  the  country  assuoied  a   renewed  adv- 
ance,  that  continued  until  our  days  and  aade  possible  for  its 
scientiflc  and  artistic. powers  an  independent  participation 
in  the  modem  intellectual  life. 

Swedish  architecture  in  the  tinie  of  the  ëarocco  style  had  s 
satisfied  the  structurel  requirements  in  such  rich  measure  by 
a  great  nuBSoer-  of  important  chur-ohes  and  secular  buildings,  t 
that  in  the  succeeding  epoch  must  occur  a  quiet  period.  The 
Classistic  forms  came  into  use  to  an  increasing  extent  after 
tne  âiddle  of  the  18  th  century.  as   architects  to  be  named  a 
after  Horleman's  deatb  (page  226)  are  count  Garl  Joh.  Slronste- 
dt  (1709-1779)  and  Jon,  irederick  Rehn  (1717-1793),  indeed  wi- 
thout  referring  also  to  epoch-making  créations  by  theffi.   'The 
leading  master  was  Cari  i'rederik  AdelerauÈz  (1716-1796),  whom 
we  hâve  already  known  as  the  bpilder  of  the  little  château  Ci- 
na  in  the  park  of  Drottningholai  (paée  226).   He  was  fâojous  for- 
an  universel  power,  clarity  end  purity  in  the  expression  of 
fornss.  Sut  he  remained  still  in  the  tendency  of  Roman  antique 
Olassicisffl.   The  Opéra  House  erected  in  1775-1782  by  him  at  S 
Stocknoliïi  (Pié.  262),  and  the  Adolf-Erederick's  church,  arran- 
gea as  a  central  building,  whose  dôme  was  completed  in  1783, 
are  évidences  of  his  diénified  style.  Of  the  works  of  Swedish 
architecture  originatiné  in  the  first  half  ofi  the  19  th  centu- 
ry, only  the  little  château  of  Rosendal  in  Stockholm  created 
by  ffrederik  Bloms  is  to  be  mentioned  (1823),  tûat  is  entirely 
treatea  in  the  fornis  of  the  matured  Erench  Empire  style. 
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-/        6.   Architecture  of  Neo-Classicism  in  eastern  Europe 
and  America. 

The  transplantation  of  tne  culture  and  art  of  western  Europe 
to  Bussian  soil  coiEDienced  by  Peter  tbe  6reat  (pa^e  228),  was 
zealously  continued  by  the  emoress  Gatherine  II  (1762-1796). 
Sne  called  foreign  artists  to  Russia,  esoecially  Itelians  and 
ffrencbmen.  iesides  thèse  also  appeared  ^erman  and  native  mas- 
ters  with  the  êreater  créations, 

Tbe  chief  part  in  such  a  rich  architectural  activity  of  the 
Russian  court  in  tne  first  half  of  the  Classistic  period  fell 
to  an  Italien,  êiacowo  Quarenghi  (1744-1817),  who  bad  been  ed- 
ucated  in  Rome.  His  most  important  créations  at  S,  Petersburé 
are  the  Building  of  the  Général  Staff,  the  6allery  of  Paintin- 
gs,  the  Catherine  Institute  and  the  Théâtre  of  the  Hermitage. 
They  exhibit  a  strikinfe  inclination  toward  loné  façades,  thst 
are  subdivided  by  middle  and  side  projections.  On  the  rustic- 
ated  substructure  with  round-arched  doorways  and  Windows  rise 
two  upper  stories  of  nearly  equal  height,  that  exhibit  coluinns 
on  the  projections  and  pilasters  on  the  recessed  portions.  G 
Quarenihi's  buildings  thereby  received  a  clear,  sltbouéh  a  ra- 
ther  patliern-like  treatment.   In  the  Enélish  sarder  at  Feterh- 
of,  he  erected  the  English  palace,  wbose  éarden  lacede,  oehina 
a  broad  flieht  of  steps,  shows  e  portico  entirely  in  the  Ënél- 
ish-Palladian  style,  and  a  Bath  desién  in  Zarskoje-Selo,  for 
which  the  Russian  beths  were  taken  as  a  model. 

Among  the  native  architects  of  this  time  Wasilij  Iwanowitsch 
Baschenow  (1737-1799)  was  the  most  proffiinent.   He  created  in 
Jjoscow  the  richly  treated  villa,  now  utilizeâ..  as  the  Runrijanzow 
Muséum,  before  whose  middle  buildme  is  placed  a  Sorinthian  p 
portico  witii  horizontal  top,  while  tbe  rich  side  pavillons  are 
treated  like  façades  of  lonic  temoles  witb  pediments.   His  so- 
mewnat  younger  contemporary  Iwan  Egorowitsch  Starcw  (1743-1806) 
erected  the  palace  Taurish  of  ©atherine  II  and  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  È^ewskij  Hrlonastery  at  S.  petersburé  (17- 
56-1814).   This  is  a  classical  central  buildiné,  on  which  abo- 
ve  the  single  lower  story,  subdivided  by  Tjuscan  pilasters  and 
witto;  a  hexastyle  Tuscan  portico  with  pediment,  rise  two  front 
towers  and  a  dôme.   The  drum,  like  the  front  towers,  is  covered 
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by  a  sfBteB  of  CoriEtbian  pilesters. 
jj^    The  Prench  school  of  the  early  Borism  as  represented  by  Ghai- 
grin  and  Dewaily  (page  245)  was  taken  to  S.  Petersburé  by  Tho- 
mas de  Thonion  (175Ô-1814).   His  Bourse  (exchanée)  there  with 
its  44  ©oric  coluffins  exhibits  a  striking  similerity  to  the  Bo- 
urse in  paris  (page  252),  origineting  a  few  years  earlier,  and 
prodoced  by  tbe  siioilarity  of  the  art  conception. 

The  style  of  the  matured  Prench  Classicism  is  exoressed  on 
tbe  church  of  S.  Isaac  in  S.  petersburg,  built  by  Ricard  de 
wontferrand  (1780-1858),  a  oupil  of  percier.   The  design  in 
any  case  was  influenced  by  the  Panthéon  at  Paris  as  a  model. 
put  the  architectural  masses  on  the  church  of  S.  Isaac  appear 
more  unified  and  tberefore  more  effective,  since  the  éround 
plan  forms  a  rectangle  in  outline,  froir.  which  projects  at  each 
longer  side  a  double,  and  at  each  end,  s  sinéle  octastyle  oor- 
inthian  portico  with  oediment,  in  entirely  symmetrical  arrané- 
eoient.   In  tbe  internai  arrangement  tbe  Armenisn  cross  (volume 
1,  page  198)  is  expressed  by  the  extension  of  the  circular  do- 
med  interior  by  two  rectangular  bays  on  the  longitudinal  axis 
and  on  each  transverse  akis.  At  both  sides  of  the  projections 
on  the  longer  sides  (on  the  diagonals  of  the  domed  interior) 
rise  tower-like  angle  ciers,  tnat  are  mrowned  by  small  temples 
as  bell  turrets.   'Ihe  massive  substructure  stands  in  a  well  c 
coDsidered  and  harmonious  oroportion  to  tbe  porticos  with  ped- 
iments  (the  columns  hâve  a  heiéht  of  82.0  ft.),  the  small  ané- 
-le  towers'  the  drum  surrounded  fey  columns  and  the  dôme.   The 
church  of  S.  Isaac  makes  a  grand  iœpression  by  its  exécution 
in  granité,  marbifi  and  bronze,  particularly  on  accoDnt  of  the 
extraordinarily  difficult  foundations  on  tne  marshy  soil,  the 
coffipletion  only  occurred  in  the  year  1858.   The  famous  Kasan 
cathedral  at  S.  Eetersburg  (lSOl-1311),  erected  by  a  native  m 
master,  André.]  Nicipnorowitsch  Woronicnin  (1760-1814),  closely 
resemoles  the  church  of  S.  oeter  at  Rome.   It  is  a  central  Pu- 
ilding  on  tne  Greek  cross  plan  (volume  1,  page  153)  with  an  a 
apse,  a  hexastyle  Sorinthian  portico  with  pediment  and  a  nieh 
dôme,  that  rises  aPowe  the  massive  cornice  crowning  the  drum. 
(iiô.  263).   Tne  church  occupies  the  middle  of  a  semicircular 
colonnade  projectiné  from  the  façade,  which  is  imitated  from 
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tijose  Gf  Bernini  on  tbe  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome.   Tbe  Kasan 

cathearal  and  tne  cburcÈ  of  3.  Isaac  beioné  to  tbe  miébtiest 

créations  of  Classistic  architecture.   Woronochin  also  built 

the  iining  Acadeaiy  at  S.  Petersburé  with  a  duodecastyle  porti- 

toward  tne  Neva. 

4Bûfi^  tbe  other  œasters,  who  took  part  in  the  extreitely  rich 
architectural  activity  in  the  Russian  capital,  we  shall  only 
name  Rossi  f ronn  Liugano  and  the  (eerman  master,  Deo  von  Klenze, 
(Page  286),   More  definite  information  concerniné  Bossi  is  wa- 
nting,  but  to  hiic  are  reierred  a  séries  of  important  secular 
buildings;  the  wide  palace  of  the  grand  duke  Bichael  (1819- 
1825)  with  plan  arrangea  in  U-form,  and  with  a  stately  octast- 
yle  Sorinthien  portico  witn  pediment  on  the  middle  axis  (now 
utilized  as  the  Russian  Muséum),  and  the  Alexander  Théâtre  (l 
(1832),  whose  front  façade  ooens  in  a  wide  logcia  of  six  Gor- 
inthian  columns.   Klenze  came  to  Russia  in  1539.   ce  wob  there, 
as  certain  forms  of  détails  show,  influence  on  the  church  of 
3.  Isaac  and  created  the  yuseum  of  the  Hermitaée  (Pig.  2ô4  ) , 
a  magnificent  structure  executed  in  costly  matériels,   bis  tr- 
eatment  of  forms  within  the  limits  of  a  severe  Neo-Hellenism 
(the  nicne  architecture  of  the  fecede  is  treated  similarly  to 
that  of  the  Munich  Glyptothek,  but  the  plan  and  the  structure 
already  manifest  a  leaniné  toward  the  Italian  hiéh  Renaissance. 

In  AMERICA,  tne  "United  States"  stood  in  the  foreéround  in 
political  and  intellectual  respects,  and  after  winnine  by  war 
tbeir  independence  îrom  England,  éradually  souént  xo  take  the- 
ir  own  course  in  architecture.  On  their  first  building  for 
Qonéress,  the  "Sapitol'^  at  ?^ashington,  ourned  in  1814,  it  was 
believed  that  an  American  order  had  been  created,  which  was  d 
decorated  by  coPDBtalks.   As  an  exaBiple  of  early  severe  Class- 
icisffi  âppears  the  Qapitol  in  Richmond,  for  which  the^'Waison  C 
Carrée"  (temple  of  Auéustus  )  at  Nimes  was  a  model.  (Volume  1, 
page  140). 

The  influence  of  tne  ânélish  Palleoian-Classicism  could  not 
De  avoided  by  the  architects  of  the  new  confédération  even  m 
the  19  th  century.   The  city  nall  in  New  York  (1803-1812),  the 
White  House  in  Washington  (1818),  and  the  rebuildiné  of  the  C 
Qapitol  at  Washington  (Pi6.  2ôd)  after  1514,  were  erected  in 
this  style.   After  1836  the  Neo-Rellenism  found  entrance  mto 
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Wasnington.      The  new  wings  of   the  Capitol  were  erected   (after 
1851)    oy  'T'iîoiiiâs  Walter  (born  1804)   and  make  a   showy  appearance 
yiitti  Corintiiiec   columner  porticos  and   pediments   in  a   purely  H 
ëeilenistic  treatfljent.      Tfie  principal   building   of  Girard  Goll- 
^,'fp  eèe  in  Philadelphia  was  built  by   tbe   sesie  master,    and   liarnioni- 
zes   in  external   appearance  alnaost  coicpletely,  witii   the  cJiurch 
of  the  MadeiBine  in  Paris  (paée  252).      A   séries  of  otlier  buil- 
dings  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  nortb  America  are  also 
créations  of  Neo-neilenietic  art. 

Likewise   the  colonies  founded   by  6'uroDean   states   in  foreign 
parts  of  tbe  world,    and   everywhere  tbat  European  civilization 
bas  won  ground,    we  meet  with  similsr  architectural  créations, 
that  should   produce  a  irionunaental   expression   of  dignity  and  Po- 
wer,   thus  particularlv   palaces  of   the  éoverncrient  and   siciilar 
public  buildings,    with   the  form  treatment  of   the  Neo-Classi- 
cisffi,      Thereby  this  lECSt   strikingly  proveé  its  character  as  an 
international   world   style,   doir.inetiné   the  entire  ffiOnuiTiental 
architecture   in    its  century. 


/  / 

sance. 
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ArcDiceocare  oi  me   Neo-Romantic  and  tne  Neo-Renais- 


General  Sasis  and  Style, 

Bowever  àeeDly  ix.   nad  even  penetrated  mto  the  oublie  ooini- 
ons  of  its  titne,  tbe  intellectual  and  îovm   world  or  tne  antiq- 
ue, vîhich  hâd  reoaiyed  its  stamo  by  the  Prencn  révolution,  co- 
uld  not  quiet  and  permanently  satisfy  the  artistio  desires  of 
tne  northern  nations.  The  âermanic  races,  in  whose  art  oraot- 
1C8  expression  of  tùeir  nature  had  previàusly  lorrned  an  essen- 
tiâl  basis,  experienced  by  the  oomoarison  of  the  Olassistic 
buildings  with  those  of  the  aiiddle  âges  a  laok  of  poetic  harm- 
ony,  for  whicn  the  purely  forœal  beauty  of  the  créations  of  an- 
tiquity  could  offer  oniy  an  imoerfect  suDsti&ute.   bikewise  f 
for  critical  scientifio  considération,  that  éradually  turned 
to  tne  native  art  of  tne  oast,  the  récognition  could  not  fail, 
tnat  uns  Olassistic  architecture  could  only  appear  as  assumea 
and . transierred  from  foreign  soil,  an  external  form  unsuited 
to  tûe  keynote  of  national  art  iiaagination.   The  Duildings  of 
the  œiddle  âges,  full  of  character  and  still  standina  visiole 
in  great  nufflber,  formed  ï?ithout  doubt  an  infinitely  more  char- 
âCteristiG  .exoression  of  tne  oermanic  nation,  tnan  that  indeed 
in  theoiselves  oroved  but  meanin^^less  structures  or  Neo-Olassi- 
cisifi,  which  clothed  tharnselves  in  a  garmenG,  borrowea  from  the 
créations  of  oagan  antiquity.   On  tnese  the  .contradiction  bet- 
ween  tne  purpose  and  tne  internai  olans  of  the  buildinés  and 
tne  architecture  éiven  to  tnern,  ever  becâoie  more  manifest.  Ëv- 
en  enthusiastic  adhérents  oi  Olassicism  gradually  becsiDe  doubt- 
fui  in  their  faifch  in  the  coiBoetency  and  applicability  of  the 
architectural  System  of  the  antique  to  the  works  of  modem  ar- 
chitecture. 

In  the  saiUe  iûeasure  increased  tne  interest  in  iaediaeval  art. 
One  raust  admit,  that  tne  difficulties  resultins  from  tne  intro- 
duction of  ciassical  columnar  architecture,  restricted  to  def- 
inite  Drooortions,  into  the  structural  fraœework,  were  avoided 
Dy  the  adoption  of  the  infinitely  freer  merabers  oi  tne  niiddle 
âges.   Then  it  oecaine  clear,  that  ,TU3t  as  impressive  façades 
could  oe  oreated  witn  the  forrn  séries  of  the  midale  aôes,  as 
well  as  interiors,  «bien  jioi^-only  appeared  as  more  coiDfortaDle 
and  better  corresoonding  to  the  northern  cliniate,  tnanrjby  the 
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by  tne  use  of  tne  opea  style  of  architeoture  of  the  South,  but 
also  by  its  harmony  with  the  feudal  luiddle  a^es  Droduéing  an 
iiDposing  iffloression,  at  ieast  not  iaferior  to  that  of  Glaasic- 
ism.  Tbus  it  could  not  oe  avoided,  that  the  rismg  moveinent 
in  tne  inteilectual  norld  for  the  réanimation  of  the  aeâiaeval 
art  idéal  found  a  favorable  soil,  and  won  an  increaaing  nunaber 
of  adhérents. 

'îùis  iDOveoient  took  its  start  froin  literature,  as  lormerly  t 
the  réaction  against  the  Renaissance.   Bneland  preoeded  in  ti- 
me.  Tne  standard  oi  the  national  Gothio  was  not  lost  there, 
even  in  tne  17  th  and  18  th  centuries  (page  201).   After  Walt- 
er  Soott  ùad  aopeared  hefore  the  publio  with  his  romances,  th- 
ereby  introducing  the  romantic  tendency  ânto  literature,  poet- 
ry  had  eiobodied  in  literature  the  churches,  monasteries  and 
castles  of  the  middle  âges,  bikewise  soientific  investigation 
was  ealry  devoted  to  theiii.  îo  the  work  ''Monastioaffl  Aaglicanum'' 
Dy  aodsworth  and  Qugdale  (page  353)  puOîished  in  1855-1673,  r 
«^ohn  Stevens  added  Juio  more  volumes  in  1783.   Later  apoeared 
a  great  number  of  aesoriotions  of  îsediaeval  architectural  iDon- 
uments,  whicn  pro\/e  a  lively  interest  in  them  in  tha  13  th  cen- 
tury.   In  the  19  tn  century  it  was  ûartioularly  tne  solendidly 
gifted  younëer  î^usin  (  oags  312),  wno  witn  an  enchantiné  gict 
of  statenient,  understood  how  to  give  expression  to  nis  passion- 
ate  vénération  of  mediaeval  beauty,  and  kindled  in  the  Snglish 
people  a  strons  insoiration  for  the  reanimation  of  the  nation- 
al art  of  the  higher  tDiddle  aées.   In  Prance  Victor  Hugo  had 
aroused  a  true  enthusiasnri  for  Gothic  by  his  ro;ï3auce  of  "Notre 
Dame  de  Paris".   A  séries  of  puoiications  on  mediaeval  archit- 
ectural Works  followed.   In  the  |ear  1837  was  established  the 
"0Offimittee  on  Arts  and  Moauiuents"  for  tne  préservation  and  in- 
vestigation of  tne  national  art  monuments.  In  Germany  already 
in  the  17  th  century  the  powerful  and  inteilectual  ^ûrzouré  d 
prince  bishop  Julius  Schter  of  Mespelbrnnn  had  ooposed  the  3o- 
tnic  to  the  Barocco  then  existing  in  tne  Pranconian  lands.  Nu- 
merous  churches  with  pointed-arched  portais,  tracery  Windows, 
and  with  towers  crowned  by  slender,  tall  and  Dointed  spires 
are  évidences  of  his  influence,  interestinè  in  the  history  of 
art.   Aoout  a  hundred  years  later,  at  a  tirae  when  Glassicism 
was  still  in  full  dIoobj,  tne  enthusiasm  of  the  younô  Goethe 
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at  Strasbur^  oatnedral  attracted  gênerai  attention.  ♦  About  t 
the  enà  of  the   oentupy,  it  was  principally  Wilûelm  Heinricb 
Waokenrodec,  who  in  hls  "Herzengiessungen"  (Outpourinés  froai 
the  heart  of  an  art-lovin^  monaatio  brotùer)  (1797)  and  his 
"Rhantaaiea"  (Mandes  on  art).,  broke  a  path  ï?ith  youthful  fire 
for  the  romantic  tendency.  Tiek  followed  nim  witn  his  book, 
''Pranz  Sternbalds  Wanderungen"  (?ranz  Sternbalds'  ïianderin^s) . 
(1793),   Both  wopks  oraise  in  a  higb  Key  tne  splendor  of  aiedi- 
,  aeval  art,  as  presented  in  the  old  aerinan  cities  witb  their 
vénérable  ohupches  and  fflonaateries,  the  places  adorned  by  art- 
istic  fountains,  tiîe  windin^  streets  with  the  statues  of  sain- 
ts on  the  houses,  showiné  tba  oious  feelings  of  the  citizens. 
îhe  iDovement  introduced  by  theai  in  the  beginning  of  the  19  th 
century,  ever  iBore  strongly  svfelling,  then  won  a  zealous  assi- 
stance by  the  great  circle  of  romantic  writers,  partioularly 
by  HSlderlin,  Schlegel,  Qhaiiiisso,  Brentano,  A.ohiin  von  Arnira, 
Ofiland  and  Kleist.   $he  religious  temoer  of  the  time  stronôly 
aided  it.  Graduaily  under  the  leadership  of  Grimm  and  Simrock, 
the  figures  of  tne  Serman  heroio  sa^as  and  the  charming  oiotu- 
res  of  the  Qerman  lairy  taies  supplanted  the  world  of  reoresen- 
tation  of  the  Qrecian  materiais.   This  intellectaal  tendency 
also  in  Germany  took  ander  its  control  tne  formatiwe  arts.  Wi- 
tn ^affliâble  acquiesoeaoe  an  a  problem  recoénized  as  bigh  and  oi 
great  iiaportance,  the  architects  coîBiBenced  to  make  dirawings  of 
laediaeval  architectural  works  and  to  détermine  their  nature, 
çut  considérable  time  elapsed,  before  oien  obtained  an  assueed 
picture  of  the  différent  stages  of  the  évolution  of  the  œedia- 
eval  styles.   P'irst  with  the  growth  of  the  literatare  appeared 
a  clarification,  It  «as  natural  for  men   to  not  rastrict  them- 
selves  to  tne  pure  RoiDanesque  and  Qothic  works  of  their  native 
provinces,  but  to  orooeed  furtber  to  the  Sarly  Christian  art 
oreoeàing  the  middle  âges.  Bunsen  published  (1342)  a  work  con- 
taining  drawings  of  the  basilicas  of  Home,  and  Quast  a  similar 
one  on  tne  Early  Christian  buildings  at  Ravenna.   Both  exerted 
a  coûtinuing  influence.  Soon  afterwards  appeared  a  séries  of 
German,  Sngiish  and  Prenoh  publications  also  on  Byzantine  and 
Saracenic  art.   Tne  extension  of  the  scnematic  tendency  in  the 
literature  followed,  although  at  some  distance,  the  architect- 
ural créations  of  architects,   About  the  middle  of  the  19  th 
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ceatary  in  Sermany  as  in  ^'rance  and  Sngland,  the  arohitectoife  of 
tne  Neo-roœantic  style  iiad  already  attained  a  biôti  élévation  in 
its  évolution. 

*  MGêêhe' s   Saaay   'Von  deautaah&r  ^^aukunst" ,    D,    M.    Srmini    a 
Steinàaoh'f   appeared    in    the   year  l'77t^ 

But  tne  laediaevâi  art  idéal  oould  not  ^enerally  and  oepinane- 
ntly  satisfy  tbe  architectural  ideas  of  the  modem  time.   In 
the  évolution  of  the  arts  definite  orinciples  assert  theinselv- 
es  as  in  that  of  the  sciences,  âs  soon  as  they  hâve  once  won 
a  sèlid  foliowing.   And  tliecô  »ere  found  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  forai  derived  f rom  the  works^^of  antiquity  in  the  pup- 
ils  of  the  cl&ssicists  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  académies, 
which  after  a  qBdgment  of  the  purely  formai  value  of  the  beau- 
ty  of  antique  and  of  Eaediaeval  architecture,  nere  not  willing 
to  yield  their  previously  assuiued  standpoint.   $he  antique  had 
already  secured  for  itself  an  assured  place  in  the  knowledge 
of  art.  Since  it  corresponded  to  the  mode  of  research,  deriv- 
ed iBore  froBi  the  intellect  than  the  feeiings,  after  the  ground 
of  tha  antique  in  gênerai  (according  to  the  state  of  science 
at  that  time)  had  Deen  exhaustively  treated,  important  nsen,  1 
^learned  in  art,  had  consistently  advanced  to  the  séries  of  Re- 
naissance forais  develooed  from  the  foraer.   The  Prench  art  li- 
terature  herein  preceded.   In  1330-1340  appeared  Letarouilly 's 
work,  ''gdifices  de  Roiae  moderne",  which  gave  new  impulses  in 
the  sensé  of  an  introduction  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  into 
Prench  architecture.   The  native  Renaissance  also  soon  cane 
into  the  séries.  Thèse  publications  obtained  importance  for 
the  furtner  évolution  of  arcnitecture.   The  Paris  ilcadeny  of 
Art  shone  in  new  splendor  as  the  startins  ooint  of  the  Renais- 
sance înoveuent.   The  architects  cherishing  tne  ciassical  conc- 
eption of  art  eagerly  adopted  the  teachings  coiising  from  France. 
They  had  strongly  coaiiDated  the  adhérents  of  the  Neo-Gothio  st- 
yle, and  after  Classicism  had  died  out,  declared  the  Italian 
Renaissance  to  stand  far  nearer  to  the  social  conditions  and 
tne  spirit  of  the  new  times,  than  the  asediaeval  world  of  form 
helonging  to  a  lauch  earlier  epoch.   By  thean  the  Italian  (prep- 
alladian)  Renaissance  was  esteeied  as  the  sole  contemnoraUy 
artistic  idéal. 

The  séparation  in  the  airus  of  the  leadin^  architects  thereby 
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ppoAiîoed  had  in  tiie  second  haîf  of  the  19  th  oentury  as  a  pes- 
ait, a  permanent  coœDlioation,  that  distinguishss  the  architec- 
ture of  tà»|  oentury  from  tûat  of  ail  otner  times,   Its  évolu- 
tion was  most  stron^ly  iûfluenced  by  that  of  the  intellectuel 
sciences.   In  thèse  after  the  middle  of  the  eentury  and  ander 
the  influence  of  sagacious  nen  ooiameHCed  a  thopough  advance. 
Instead  of  the  subjective  philoaoohy  of  the  world  and  its  phe- 
QOfflena,  partly  derived  fpom  feeling  and  froia  a  dreamy,  poetic 
teiBper,  apoeaped  a  severe  objective  investigation  clarified  by 
more  acute  critioisia.  The  universality  previously  stpiven  for 
was  peplaced  by  a  specialization,  that  souéht  to  refine  the  m 
methods  by  concentration  on  olosely  liaiited  fields,  and  to  ma- 
ke  the  individuel  dominant  over  its  separate  parts,  îhe  natu- 
Pâl  sciences  (ander  tne  lead  of  ^iebig,  Barwin,  Mayer  etc.)  ob- 
tained  entirely  new  and  highly  iaportant  acquisitions.   Aiso 
in  the  religious-iBhilosoohicâl  domain  (oniy  Strauss  and  Peuer- 
bach  are  aentioned),  the  criticisna  of  the  ajaterials  becaïae  do- 
minant; histopy  (after  Banke's  precedence)  devoted  itself  to 
thorough  studies  of  the  sources.  In  literature  this  oritical 
conception  likewise  attained  suDrernacy,  and  no  less  in  the  sc- 
ience of  art.   Tûis  saw  its  chief  problem  in  the  investigation 
of  tne  historical  oast.   Besides  larger  comprehensive  works  * 
apceared  a  séries  of  iffloortant  Bonograpfes  from  tne  domain  of 
architecture.   The  richer  the  material,  that  the  historian  of 
art  gradualiy  collected  froœ  the  countries  of  ail  aonarohs,  t 
the  more  rapidly  were  filled  the  muséums  and  collections  of  m 
modela,  now  founded  in  great  nuaber.  hike   the  products  of  the 
entire  art,  iike  tne  composition  of  mankind  itself,  for  whose 
^  -T?acial  familles  they  should  form  a  reflection,  varied  exposit- 
ions were  established  in  them. 

*  àmong    the  workè   appea/^ùng    in   Qefmany    the   most   ppeminent   p 
place    13    taken    ày  Lûàke' a   deaohiohte   der*   Àfahi  tekturf  Hiatofy 
0/   Aroàit3otui*e:    1853)    and   Ruglei^'a   Seaohiohte   der   Baukunat, 
ffîiatopy  of  Arohitesture:    1859). 

îhe  arohitects  educated  at  tne  architectural  académies,  whe- 
re  architecture  sias  treated  oarely  as  a  science,  by  travel,  by 
the  study  of  publications  on  tne  history  oi  art,  and  of  art  t 
treasures  examined  in  the  muséums,  now  endeavored  —  tbey  fol- 
loîied  therein  only  a  strict  requirement  of  their  time  —  first 
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of  ail  tor  hxstorical  trutû,  for  complète  purity  of  style;  th- 
ey  saw  the  highest  aim  in  tbe  luost  tborough  knowledge  possible 
of  tiae  iiistorical  style  and  of  its  détail  forras.   îhe  freely 
oreating  art  iœagination  was  supplanted  by  tbe  condition  in  t 
tbe  history  of  tûe  style,  always  looking  backward  like  bistor- 
ieal  iavestigation.   Since  the  art  critic  also  took  tbe  quest- 
ions of  tbe  puppose  and  worth  of  tbe  différent  art  styles  for 
apcbitectural  créations  in  an  objective  way  intc  tbe  realm  of 
bis  investigations,  corr-esoonding  to  the  bistorical  metbod  of 
tbought  of  tbe  time,  tbe  conception  soon  becarae  gênerai,  tbat 
tbe  fiomantic  arcbitecture  fortned  tbe  most  striking  form  of  ex- 
pression for  Obristian  cburon  and  national  ideas,  tfie  oriental, 
and  particularly  tbe  Moorish,  that  for  tbe  Israélite  faitb,  etc, 
'T'ftus  an  eciectioisai  entered  iato  arcnitactural  création,  tbat 
in  its  resalts  became  fatal  to  obtaining  an  arcbiteoture  full 
of  cbaraoter,  and  aust  lead  to  a  chaos  of  styles,,  sucb  as  bas 
not  passed  away.  Not  only  tbe  mediaeval  styles  and  tbe  Renais- 
sance, but  also  tbe  Barooco,  the  Rococo,  and  the  Olassicism, 
even  to  tûe  Biedenaaier  style,  came  in  tne  séries,   Tbe  "Neo- 
Renaissance"  tbus  produoed  also  comorised  in  a  briader  sensé 
a  renaissance  of  ail  bistorical  styles,  Uany   owners  and  aroù- 
itects  tnen  pleased  themselves  by  erectiné  in  Gernsany  an  Snél- 
isb-Gothio  villa,  a  Sbiaese  ^arden  house  etc.;  in  the  internai 
arrangements  tbe  style  finally  varied  iith  tbe  fashion.   Men 
not  seldom  judéed  tûe  skill  of  tbe  architect  by  bis  oiastery  of 
âcl  possible  styles.   In  not  a  few  cases  atteaipts  were  even  na 
noade  to  fuse  togetner  into  a  new  style  entirely  dissicailar  fo- 
rai eleiaents,  sucb  as  tbose  of  classical  and  of  wediaeval  arch- 
itecture.  Tbus  originated  deformities,  if  thèse  expérimenta 
wera  not  oonducted  with  a  refined  artistic  feeling,  tbat  in  a 
rude  way  proved  tbe  artistic  restlessaess  of  tbeir  creators. 
In  the  eraployinô  and  purcha3ing"art-loving"Dublic  éradually  o 
occurred  a  scarceiy  crédible  lack  of  restraint.   ?or  tne  inter- 
nai arcnitecture  and  tûe  art  industries  were  évaMi^lisbed  ail 
conceivable  requireiaents.   Tbe  consequeiMBgtlierBoi  .was  a  basty, 
purely  external  and  frequently  «isunderstood  inclination  towa- 
rd  tbe  iBost  strikiné  cbaracteristics  of  the  art  style,  and  a 
comDination  of  thèse  in  the  house  utensils  in  an  arrangement 
in  an  arranéeraent  and  abundance,  in  wbich  frequently  could  no 
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ionger  be  a  suggestion  of  organic  developmenx.   This  œimicking 
led  to  ifflitations  and  deoeptions  of  every  kind.  Substantial 
teahnics  were  also  loat  and  sound  taste,  whicn  was  even  worse. 
Tùis  daaâepoua  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  in  the  architect- 
ure of  the  second  half  of  the  19  th  century  particiilarly  appe- 
ared  in  Qepinany  and  indead  in  the  art  of  the  wide  masses  of 
the  peopie,  since  there  ail  anifieô  culture  of  taste  and  lead- 
ership were  wantiiwt.   As  we  shall  see  later,  irance  fiad  retai- 
ned  a  more  asBHBeà  foundation  by  a  stronger  adhérence  to  its 
traditions,  and  by  a  strong  eiaphasizing  of  suitability  in  pian 
and  architectural  traataent  oliits  buildings.   But  also  conoer- 
niag  the  architecture  of  Gerraany  cannot  be  expressed  a  final 
décision  in  the  preceding  respects.   In  the  view  of  its  shady 
sida,  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  works  of  a  stately  Dumber 
01  arcnitects  of  àigh  aiois,  durinR  a  period  characterized  by 
an  extremely  rich  architectural  activity.  We  hâve  obaerved  t 
the  fact  in  the  entire  course  of  the  évolution  of  arèhitecture, 
tûat  every  tiiae,  considered  by  itself,  was  at  least  tolérant 
of  the  directly  preceding  art  style  overcome  by  itself.  Our 
présent  time  certainly  makes  no  exception  in  that  respect.  We 
now  stand  too  near  to  the  second  half  of  the  19  th  century,  to 
obtâin  an  assured  objective  décision  on  its  architecture.   But 
we  shall  corne  near  to  a  just  détermination,  if  we  consider  it 
in  the  light  of  its  time.  And  this  was  severely  historical  a 
and  purely  scientifio.  In  its  spirit  certain  important  aiaste- 
rs  hâve  truly  accotDplished  great  things.   îoey  hâve  oreated  in 
numerous  buildings  excellent  solutions  of  the  ôround  plans,  s 
splendid  compositions  of  interiârs,  and  reacned  a  refineraent 
of  forms,  such  as  ever  show  their  développent,  with  a  nigh  fi- 
exibility.  îheir  works  are  oiten  so  faitnful  m  tneir  imitat- 
ion, that  tney  mient  be  reaarded  as  ôenuine.   înere  laay  be  re- 
cailed  dere  only  the  extension  of  the  ôreat  mediaeval  cathedr- 
als,  particularly  that  of  Ooloône  cathedrai,  and  the  activity 
of  the  recently  founded  masons*  iodges  (volume  8,  cage  73),  w 
who  penetratea  deeply  into  tne  nature  of  mediaevai  art.  On  t 
the  other  hand,  certain  masters  bave  honestly  and  sucoessfully 
eudeavored  to  briag  into  use  tne  native  Renaissance,  thus  to 
obtain  a  permanent  art  standing  nearer  the  modem  times.  Oth- 
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OtJaers  eiaployed  for  their  buildings  freely  designed  motives, 
so  tfaat  tbey  regarded  tiieai  as  entirely  new.   ïndeed  by  thèse 
créations  tiae  gênerai  appearance  of  architecture  in  the  last 
half  of  the  19  tfa  century  ifïas  not  deterained,   This  présents 
in  a  far  greater  laeasure  the  products  of  an  antiquarian  conc- 
eption 01  art,  based  on  tns  inclination  toward  continued  réan- 
imations, the  parts  of  a  dead  world  again  brought  to  life,  wh- 
ich  like  foreign  bodies  are  intruded  into  the  natural  course 
of  évolution  of  architecture,   We  shall  not  reoognize  such  phe- 
QOfflena  as  the  fruits  of  the  living  tree  of  tfte  art  of  a  count- 
ry.   And  therefore  they  lose  in  interest  for  the  considération 
in  art  history  in  a  work,  that  in  the  first  line  regards  the 
side  of  the  historical  évolution Jof:architecture.   It  will  suf- 
lice  for  our  further  treatment,  if  we  follow  the  oaths  struck 
out  in  the  différent  countries  by  the  most  orominent  masters, 
and  refer  to  their  iBost  imnortant  architectural  créations. 

Evolution  in  the  différent  Countries  and  the  Monuments. 
^^  I.   êermany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

In  Gerœany  already  at  that  time,  when  Neo-Classicisna  was  in 
its  bighest  bloom,  the  Neo-Rooiantic  aoneared  in  architecture, 
and  it  was  ôust  the  most  celebrated  œaster  of  the  former,  the 
talented  Priedrich  Schinkel  (page  282),  who  created  the  first 
iiBportant  Neo-Gothic  architectural  work,  the  Werder  ohurch  in 
Betlin  (1325).   It  is  a  one  story  plan,  consisting  of  five  ba- 
ys  with  a  narrow  outer  aisle  and  galleries  betvfeen  the  buttres- 
ses,  which  are  drawn  inward,  a  polygonal  choir  and  two  front 
towers  terminating  in  Dlatfornas.  *  bikewise  the  further  worfts 
of  the  îîJeo-Roajantic  in  Berlin  and  its  immédiate  vicinity  bave 
architects  as  their  creators,  which  \ie  hâve  œentioned  amoné  t 
the  princioal  masters  of  Ciassicisnn,   Tnere  are  in  Berlin  the 
S.  [Matthias  cburch,  erected  by  StQler  (oaée  235)  as  a  Sothic 
hall  churcd  in  1345-1340,  a  brick  structure  with  tower  on  the 
principal  axis,  and  the  extensive  Romanesque  central  building 
of  the  ohurch  of  3.  !iéarkus  (begun  1343)  oy  tne  sanae  master,  a 
and  in  gênerai  recalling  tohe  palace  chapel  at  Aix-la-Gnapelle, 
and  further  xa  Sansouci  the  hariaonious  F^riedens  ohurch,  Duilt 
(1803-1395Î  page  235)  by  Ludwig  Parsius  in  the  style  of  the 
garly  Christian  oasilica,   The  very  busy  StQler  slso  appeared 
an  as  adhèrent  of  the  Neo-Renaissance.   He  was  (after  1343) 
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tiae  arobitect  of  tûe  palace  ia  ScbweriQ,  begun  in  1344  by  the 
court  architect  thare,  leorge  Ad.  Deamler,  which  in  the  form 
of  it3  Dlao  and  apcbi^eoture,  particularly  also  in  the  animât- 
ed  outlines  had  as  a  aodel  the  Prench  chateaus  of  the  early 
Renaissance. (ffig.  2ô6), 

*  SohiMêél''»^  inelination   toward   Sothio,    with    the  olarlty  of 
hia   thinking,    indeed  dtd  not   haoe   ita   owigln   tn    the   enthuaiaam 
of    that    îime  foi*    the   'Romantio'',    but    rather  firat    in   feapeat 
to    the  monumental    treatment    of    the   oadlta,    and   perhapa    ta    the 
piotur^eaque   effeot    of    the   at^le,      But    hia    knowledqe  of  %othia 
maa  not   der^iued   exoluaioély  ffom  German,    but    likewiae   from   En- 
gliah   aoawoea.      Indeed   oorreaponding    to    the   atage   of   art    reae- 
ar>oh   at    that    time,    he  did   not   penetfate   deeply    into    the   nature 
of  f^oîhio,    but   remained   attaohed    to   a   purely   externàl    oonoept- 

ion. 

An  important  centre  of  Neo-Roniantic  architecture  became  Mun- 
ich, the  Bavarian  capital.  There  Klenze  (page  33ô)  already  in 
the  year  1837  erected  at  the  oarticular  désire  of  the  king  Lud- 

wig  I,  near  the  Royal  palace  the  three  aisled  Allerheiligen  c 
court  church  in  the  Romanesque  basilican  style.   Gartner  (page 
333)  îïas  engagea  on  it,  and  erected  the  Ludwigs  church  (1329- 
1843)  as  a  cross  oasilica  with  portico  and  tvo  front  towers  in 
a  still  quite  immature  style,  in  œixed  Sa^aao  and  Italian  Rom- 
anesque forms,  into  which  even  3othic  fornss  are  interwoven. 
'The  elongated  library  (1332-1842),  externally  very  tasteless, 
bas  a  façade  composed  of  Tuscan  forms  of  the  Romanesque  and 
tne  early  Renaissance  styles,  but  bas  a  beautiful  stairway  ha- 
ll, still  chiefly  Glassistie  ïd  design.   At  tJae  Comœanders* 
Dortico  (e'eldberrenballe)  (1841-1344)  Gartner  attempted  an  un- 
fortunate  copy  of  tne  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  è^lorence  for  tha  Mu- 
nich Place.   Jos.  Daniel  OhliuSller  (1791-1339)  penetrated  much 
deeper  mto  the  nature  of  mediaeval  art.   His  château  of  Hohen- 
schwangau  is  a  very  chariaing  création  with  ail  naievety,  which 
GCffibines  Romanesque  and  Sotnic  motives.   The  church  of  Mariah- 
ilf  in  the  Œeadow  near  î«4unich  (after  1831),  he  erected  as  a  h 
hall  structure  of  orick  îfèth  eut  stone  détails.   Tbe  tower  ris- 
ing  above  the  façade  already  bas  a  tracery  spire.   After  the 
early  death  of  Ohlmfiller,  Geogre  gried.  Ziebland  (1800-1893) 
coffipleted  the  buildiné.  ffron?  him  slso  cornes  the  church  of  3. 
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gonifâzio  (S'ig.  2Ô7)  erected  1835-1840  in  ¥unioh  after  thorou- 
gû  studies  of  ttie  Sarly  Ghristian  style  witn  open  portico  in 
grand  and  liariBoaious  proportions,  as  a  five  aisled  basilica  in 
tûe  Sariy  Qhristian  style.   To  tije  Art  exhibition  ^uildmg,  er- 
ected  opposite  the  Glyptothek  (cofflpleted  in  1845),  be  gave  , 
as  being  a  pendant  to  that,  a  middle  octastyle  tepple  faoade 
rising  above  the  remainder  of  tbe  structure,  with  pilasters 
sQbdividing  the  reoessed  portions.  'The  îtalian  Renaissance 
also  lound  eariy  entranoe  into  Sunich.   Klenze  built  in  that 
style  the  Qld  Rinaoothek,  a  work  long  esteemed  a  iDodel  for  a 
pictura  éallery,  and  the  Royal  Building  (1326-1835)  as  an  ex- 
tension of  tne  palace  ia.a  direct  iasitation  of  Palace  Pitti. 
(F'ig.  268). 

In  Nuremberg  Cari  Alexander  von  Beideloff  (1788-1365)  work- 
ed  as  a  Gotnicist,  who  developed  a  rich  activity  in  the  reani- 
mation of  the  Gernsan  Gothic  and  restored  a  séries  of  churches, 
I  '^also  executing  new  churches  and  chateaus,  ansoné  others  the  we- 
11  known  château  of  Lichtenstein  in  Wurtemberg  (conapleted  1342). 

8arlsruhe-i-8,  had  in  Beinrich  HiiPsch  (1795-1863)  and  B'ried. 
Sisenlohr  (1305-1354)  tifo  esteeaed^and  learned  représentatives 
01  iuediaeval  art.  fàeAi'ormer  was  a  Romanticist  and  as  such  w 
ïias  aiore  iiaportant  than  Gartner  in  Munich,   Be  built  in  Oarls- 
ruhe,  among  other  works,  the  Çolytechnic  school  (1833-1835), 
tne  Art  Bail  (1836-1845),  the  Qourt  tneatre  (1851-1S53),  and 
in  8aden  the  Oasmo  (Trinkhalle).   BQbsch  restored  the  cathe- 
dral  at  Spires  and  erected  several  churches  (at  Buiach,  ^reib- 
ur^-i-B.  and  Rothenburg).  Ëisenlohr  was  cartly  engaged  as  a 
Rofflanticist,  but  chiefly  as  a  Gothicist.   Be  oecame  known  by 
tne  structures  of  the  Badon  railways,  particularly  the  station 
ns  at  garlsruhe,  Beidelbarg  and  ireiberg,  and  especially  by  h 
his  much  used  "Ornamentik  in  ihrer  Anwendune  auf  das  Baugewer- 
oe.  (Ornament  applied  to  Sonstruction). 

In  Vienna  oa^rl   Rôssner  (1804-1359)  stood  on  the  stage  of  the 
transition  froŒ  Ciassicisni  to  early  Romanticism.   His  church 
of  S.  Johann  there  (1842-1846)  is  still  chiefly  Classistic  in 
the  façade,  and  is  subdivided  by  pilasters,  but  the  slender 
octagonal  tower  rising  above  that  is  treated  in  Romanesque. 
As  furtner  advanced  m  the  aiediaeval  séries  of  foras,  ae  show- 
ed  himself  on  the  oatftedrai  at  Biakowar  m  Slavonia.   George 
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Mailer  (1822-1349)  unfortunately  died  too  early,  but  he  desie- 
ned  and  coœDaenced  tJie  beautiful  cbupon  at  Aitlercbenfeld  near 
Vianna  (1348-1881),  a  cross  basilica  with  two  towers,  and  a  d 
dôme  over  tbe  orossing;  it  exhibits  the  developed  forms  of  tfae 
LombardfRomanesque  style. 

In  the  second  balf  of  tbe  19  th  century,  aiter  the  exoerime- 
,  ents  fflade  in  Munich  in  oartioular  for  obtaininé  a  "new  style" 
nad  passed  witfiout  œuch  resuit,  men  decided  durlnâ  the   first 
décades  to  adbhere  ever  aore  closely  to  tne  ftistorical  foroas 
of  tbe  style,  tbat  were  also  "taa^bt  at  tne  aoadeniies.  They  w 
were  eaployed  purely  at  discrétion.  Qatûolic  church  architec- 
tuee  firDBly  adbered  to  the  mediaeval  lodels  correspondiné  to 
the  particular  requireiaents  of  its  worshio.  Protestantism  fre- 
guently  inclined  to  the  central  baildinô  witn  galleries,  with 
the  riiost  thorough  regard  to  hearing  the  preacher.   But  onder 
the  RoiBântic  tendency  of  the  time,  aien  were  still  too  stron^ly 
affected  by  the  harraonious  entirety  of  the  roediaeval-Catholic 
churches  and  by  the  regard  to  "purity  of  style",  to  advance  to 
entirely  free  création,  as  the  English-Protestant  sects  ha've 
done  (page  344),  Men  rather  believed  they  aight  corne  nearer 
Dy  an  approximation  to  the  historical  tradition,  and  shoald  a 
also  express  the  spiritual  connection  witfi  theoeinions  of  ear- 
lier  times  also  in  art,   îhey  turned  to  the  Barly  Christian 
cnurch  architecture  with  particular  interest,  and  thereiore 
like  this,  chiefly  took  the  basilican  type  as  a  model,   The 
time  showed  itself  extremely  libéral  toward  church  architect- 
ure, This  may  be  seen  by  the  extension  of  tne  great  isediaeval 
catnedrals  (at  Cologne,  01m,  Beôensburg  etc.),  on  which  German 
architecture  has  completed  highly  esteeraed  works,  even  if  thè- 
se no  longer  receive  full  approval  froai  tne  oresent  représent- 
atives of  a  severer  criticisiB  in  the  history  of  art. 

In  tne  unusually  flourishing  cities,  partioularly  since  the 
^  political  and  econoiuical  union  of  the  Qerian  races  after  the 
war  of  1870-1871,  there  apoeared  froœ  the  continuai  search  for 
novelties,  that  diversity  in  architectural  créations  with  the 
excrescences  conceivable,  to  which  we  hâve  already  referred. 
(Page  316). 

About  the  oBiddle  of  the  19  tn  century  a  very  imnortant  mast- 
er  had  assuaed  a  aominant  position,  scarcely  inferior  to  Schin- 
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Scbinkel,  but  even  superior  to  him  in  the  treatient  of  interi- 
ors,  tue  talented  Gottfried  Seœper  (1803-1379).   He  was  born 
iû  Haaiburg  io  1803,  studied  matbeaiatics  from  1823  in  Gôttingen, 
aad  froiB  1825  arcoitecture  in  Munioh  (with  GSrtner),  then  wor- 
ied  1826-1330  in  Raris  with  Gau  (uage  337),  ondertakin^  in  the 
following  years  study  tours  to  Italy  and  Greece.   In  tne  year 
1834  iie  was  oalled  to  Qresden  as  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Art,  which  throagh  hiao  won  a  leadiné  ioaportance.   To  his  jgr- 
and  designs  tne  develooed  Italiaa  Renaissance  oorrespoaded 
better  than  any  other  art  style,  fie  was  a  path-breaker  in  his 
tinae.   put  in  the  mode  of  composition  and  the  treatment  of  in- 
teriors,  he  approached  tne  Œodels  of  the  Boman  antique,  oarti- 
cularly  those  given  by  the  Saths.   fie  also  adftpted  his  buildi- 
ngs in  the  ûappiest  manner  to  the  location  and  to  the  effeot 
in  their  surroundings.  In  Dresden  SeoiDer  ereated  the  Qourt  Th- 
éâtre (1338-1341),  on  which  he  allowed  the  audience  room  to 
Project  externally  in  a  semicipole,  surrounded  by  a  two  story 
aisle  opening  witû  great  round-arched  Windows.   The  carriage 
entrances  and  the  flights  of  steps  he  plaoed  at  the  two  longer 
sides.   The  arobitectural  treatment  was  that  of  tne  coffiBienoinê 
Italian  ûigb  Renaissance.   Semper  further  erected  in  1845-1343 
the  Oppenbaitu  city  oslace  at  Dresden  witn  évident  reéard  to  d 
palace  Pandolfini  et  Florence,  and  he  designed  the  Galiery  of 
Paintings  to  enclose  the  ooen  side  of  the  court  of  the  Zwinger 
palace  in  a  festal  Italian  early  eenaissance(R'iâ.  269),  whicn 
nevertneless  did  not  attain  to  the  effect  of  PÔDpelicann's  arch- 
itecture on  the  Zwinger  side.   The  exécution  beôan  in  1847. Sem- 
oer  oniy  had  charée  of  it  until  1849.   In  conseaueace  of  his 
particioation  in  tne  political  revolt,  he  iled  to  Paris,  but 
in  1851  went  to  Snêland,  where  ne  assisted  in  the  orôanization 
of  the  World's  iixhioition,  and  as  adviser  of  the  orince  consort, 
and  instructor  in  the  recently  founded  school  for  practical  art, 
exerted  a  determining  influence  upon  Ènélish  art  industries. 
In  the  year  1855  he  obeyed  a  call  as  orofessor  of  architecture 
at  the  Poiytechnic  school  in  Zurich.   There  he  ereated  the  new 
building  of  the  poiytechnic  school  (1858-18Ô3)  and  the  Gaoitol 
in  Wintertur  (1865-1866).   On  thèse  buildinés  appears  an  appr- 
oximation to  the  Balladian  style.  The  Théâtre  in  Bresden,  pre- 
viously  erected  by  hiiD,  burned  in  1369.   Semoer  was  entrusted 
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witii!  bhe  new  buiidiné  (1370).  Be  adhered  to  the  old  grouad  p 
piaQ  in  gênerai,  but  enlarged  the  design  and  gave  to  it  a  iiea- 
vier  and  Picher  treatment.   Tbe  exécution  Seiaoer  olaoed  in  the 
hands  of  his  son  Wanfred  in  1871.   He  hiaself  transfecred  to 
vienna  in  that  yeap,  in  order  to  assigt  in  the  grand  remodel- 
ing  of  tfle  City.   Répugnant  conditions  andillnesa  caused  hi» 
to  leave  this  fieid  of  labor  in  1876.   Bis  remaining  years  of 
life  lere  chiefiy  spent  in  Italy.  fiome  gave  to  ûina  his  laat 
restiiïg  place  near  the  pyramid  of  8estias.  3è»pep'was  an  ener- 
getic  nature  and  las  equally  important  and  infl^ential  as  a 
writer  as  an  execatinô  architeçt.  The  ground  nriocioles  that 
he  evolved  in  bis  "Style"  in  the  technical  arts  iikewise  today 
poasess  an  alnost  anliiited  aoceptanoe. 

In  presden,  aside  froai  his  son  Manfred,  who  cofflpleted  tne 
Qourt  théâtre  in  1373,  Seraper  iras  followed  by  Beroiann  Nicolai 
(1817-1831),  who  is  chiefiy  represented  by  the  house  and  villa 
^architecture  of  the  royal  fawily,  His  successor  Sonstantine 
'  liipsius  (1832-1894)  erected  the  ^cademy  of  Art  in  Bresden  in 
the  spirit  of  Seiaper,  yet  with  the  addition  of  Venetian  high 
Renaissance  and  certain  Barooco  aiotives.   A  great  advanoe  fir- 
st  came  to  Qresden  architecture  tnrougb  Baul  Waliot,  born ^n 
the  year  1841  in  Oppenheim-a-Rh. ,  who  was  educated  at  the  Pol- 
ytechnic  school  in  Hanover,  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Berlin,  the 
University  at  Êiessen,  and  finally  with  êrooius,  Hitzig  and  L 
bucae  in  Berlin,  iy  him  was  the  stately  Reoresentatives  House 
on  the  Srflhl  terrace,  whioh  with  well  calculated  effect  was  a 
added  to  the  great  gênerai  view  of  Ghiaveri's  court  church, 
Semper's  Court  théâtre  and  tne  Êaiace.   In  piranicfort-a-M.  sev- 
eral  fineiy  desiâned  buildings  in  the  cnaracter  of  tne  Gernoan 
Renaissance  hâve  hina  as  their  creator(  "city  of  UIœ"  and  érou- 
ps  of  houses  of  the  International  Building  and  Railway  Society 
in  tne  Kaiserstrasse) . 

Wallot  ereated  nis  most  ioûDortant  work  in  Berlin.   îhere  si- 
nce  the  oaiddle  of  tne  century,the  Neo-Soœantic  tendency  was  r 
represented  by  a  séries  of  Œasters,  chiefiy  engagea  in  church 
architecture.   Aug.  Soller  (1805-1353)  built  the  Gatholic  chu- 
rch of  3,  Michael  as  a  crossAshaped  three  aisled  hall  cnurch 
with  a  beautiful  doose  over  the  crossinô  in  predominatinô  Lomb- 
ard-Roaianesaue  foriss.   He  was  followed  by  Friedricn  Adler  ( 
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(1827-1903),  but  who  for  fais  Protestant  ohuroh  of  3.  Thomas  in 
Rerlin  (1864-1869)  also  adopted  Rhenish  ootives,  particularly 
tùe  dwarf  galleries  et  tûe  main  comice  (Pig.  270).   Adler  in- 
troduced  a  notable  innovation  in  tiie  ground  plan.   The  buttres- 
ses  were  drawn  inward  and  divided  into  two  detached  supports, 
30  that  narrow  side  aisles  resuit,  wbioh  afford  aocess  to  the 
lro«s  of  seats,   Tftereby  a  fom  of  plan  was  cfreated,  suitable 
for  Protestant  worship,  wbich  soon  found  iiitation  by  Aué,  Or- 
tih  (1828-1902)  in  his  îëion's  cûurch  in  Berlin  (1866-1873),  ana 
also  later  in  soice  Sothio  ohurobes  by  Hase  in  Banover  (page 
326),  feikeiiise  Job.  Otaen  (t)orn  1839),  who  introduced  in  Ber- 
lin brickwork  with  tne  use  of  colored  bricks  in  the  Kreuz  ohu- 
rch,a  central  buiidinô,  arrangea  the  side  aisles  in  somewhat 
greater  dimensions.   Spitla  erected  his  Gnaden  church  in  Berl- 
in (1891-1895),  cofflbining  the  cross  plan  with  the  central  str- 
ucture, in  the  Rhenish-Bofflanesgue  style  of  tne  best  period,  a 
and  Pranz  Schwechten  the  Kaiser  Wiihelm  aeinorial  church  (1891- 
1395)  there,  in  that  of  the  late  period. 

In  contrast  to  the  masters  œentioned  above  stand  the  adhére- 
nts of  the  Neo-Renaissance,  chiefly  engased  in  secular  arcnit- 
ecture,  amonô  whom  is  first  ffried.  Hitzig  (1811-1881),  the  Cr- 
eator of  the  Bourse  (1859-1833;  fPié.  271),  wfiich  is  kept  in 
the  style  of  the  Rofflan  hiéh  Renaissance  with  suggestions  of  t 
the  Couvre  façade:  then  Richard  Lucae  (1829-1877),  who  built 
in  grankfort-a-M.  the  Opéra  House  in  an  élégant  Italian  high 
Renaissance  (1872-1880),  and  planned  the  Technisohe  Bochschule 
(E^olytechnic  Dniversity)  in  riharlottenburé  in  the  same  style, 
whose  exécution  after  his  death  was  in  charâe  of  Hitzig  and  J 
Julius  Raschdorff.   Raschdorff  becaiDe  particularly  known  as 
tne  Creator  of  the  ereatest  church  building  of  tne  capital  of 
the  empire  in  the  19  tn  century,  the  cathedral  at  Berlin  (1894- 
1905),  whose  effect  was  injured  by  the  suoerfluous  and  freque- 
ntly  inorganic  corioination  of  the  architectural  détails  in  the 
forajs  of  the  Italian  hiéh  Renaissance.   Martin  Gropoius  (1824- 
1330)  sought  ^n  the  Kunstgewerbe  (Art  Industry)  Muséum  in  Ber- 
lin (1377-1881),  sought  to  create  a  fiellenistic-Renai33ance,a 
and  to  impart  to  it  an  individual  life  by  the  use  of  colored 
materials,  especially  by  terra  cotta,  without  tnereby  securing 
entirely  satisfactory  results.   He  was  more  fortunate  in  the 


